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TO      OUR      READERS. 


Ak  epicure — lome  saj  'twas  Qain^— 
It  matters  not  a  single  pin — 

for  *'the  point  of  the  tale  "  is  that,  when  rusticating  on  the  southern  coast,  he  was  told,  with  his  shaving- 
water,  that  there  was  no  John  Dory  in  the.  mar^iet.  "  Then  I  shall  go  to  sleep  again,"  was  the  reply ; 
**  call  me  to-morrow  morning."  Now,  it  so  happens  that  there  is  no  John  Dory  at  our  command  at  this 
present  time — no  laudatory  letter  deserving  of  being  here  blazoned — ^no  stir-'em-up  letter  from  Miss  Penelope 
of  Cackleton  Hall  requiring  a  rejoinder — ^yet  we  certainly  do  not  incline  to  go  to  sleep,  nor  must  we  tell 
the  printer  to  call  again  when  another  volume  commences.  Yet  we  cannot  divine  how  we  should  have 
conunenced,  or  what  we  should  have  said,  O  Reader,  had  not  our  eyes  rested  upon  that  most  suggestive 
picture  by  Miss  Gillies,   "The  Past  and  the  Future." 

In  that  picture  the  elder  form,  with  pensive  reflective  face  turned  upon  the  background  prospect, 
well  impersonates  the  recent  ^'  past."  That  face  indicates  reflection  gathering  wisdom  from  events ; 
bears  the  impress  of  regret  that  more  was  not  accomplished  during  days  gone  by,  and  of  sorrow  for  those 
taken  from  us  during  their  continuance.  The  expression  of  that  face  well  accords  with  private  regret 
and  sorrow  for  those  irrevocable  events ;  nor  is  it  less  expressive  of  the  sorrow  of  our  whole  nation  for 
the  Leader  we  have  lost — ^not  merely  the  Leader  of  a  Royal  household,  but  a  Leader  in  all  things  tending 
to  the  improvement  of  physical  and  intellectual  life. 

The  heart  feels  relieved,  and  the  eye  brightens,  as  it  looks  upon  the  fair,  smiling,  upraised  features 
of  the  other  and  more  youthful  figure  in  that  picture.  Those  onward-looking  features  are  indicative  of 
good  resolves,  and  beaming  with  hope  that  those  resolves  will  be  abundantly  fruitful.  They  are  emblematic 
of  "  the  future  "  we  arc  looking  towards.  We  have  resolved  to  be  still  more  useful  even  than  heretofore. 
In  that  "  future  "  are  to  be  fulfilled  the  promises  of  fresh  aid ;  in  it  beneficial  discoveries  are  to  be 
revealed ;  we  are  aware  of  new  illustrations  to  which  it  will  give  birth ;  and  in  that  future  the  appropriate 
riches  of  the  International  Exhibition  will  have  to  be  examined  and  reported. 

So,  we  are  hopeful,  trustful,  and  powerful,  not  only  because  the  approaching  harvest  is  plenteous 
but  because  our  harvestmen  are  vigorous  and  well-skilled.  Nor  do  our  causes  for  looking  smilingly  towards 
*•  the  future  "  end  there,  because  we  are  well  assured  that  the  samples  from  our  gamers  will  be  above 
an  average  of  excellence  ;  and  *'  the  past "  gives  a  guarantee  that  we  shall  obtain  for  them  a  ready  sale. 
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Dbemlatrj,  Teoduig  io  tbo  comlH, 
301 !     Imgolar     prodnction     of 

Ing,  gupcr-poalng  difflcoltj.  SU; 
■plU7  to  IMl,  846 ;  auper-poiing, 

UpuriaD,  367 ;  ioterbrecdiiiir ; 
aupfT'poBing ;  io  Ctylcm.  SOS; 
oarly  pollen  gathering,  "'"  ■  ' — 

ment  of  quHOi  3S? ;  Ligudan  ai 
hooar  -  vatberc^i;  Oxfordahlie 
bee-keepToF,  409;  bonajr,  ohe. 
miitrrot,  410;  lugar  for  feeding; 
early  poiien-gatlierliig,  416;  ero* 
wKh  Llgarian ;  ehemiiuy  of 
hooer,  lo  Eaat  Indlar,  alltcU  of 
InlerlveediDiti  41S I  anper-poaiiig, 

4Ui  eta*  ef  hliw,  ko,  410;  Di^ 
tiree  of  England ;  Wolik  lawa 
■boot,  aa  obamiata,  anperpoaiDg 
dlfflcullT,  447 ;  noiling,  448 ;  whil 
the  bn  aald;  bontf  barreit  in 
Auatralia,  44B;  ioH  o(  UgiirUn- 

rapii  mnlilplSiSo'n  of  'Llgutian; 
463;  dying  of  dTaentery,4n,  487; 
artllclal  Xigniiin  queen,  4BS; 
itoaliog,  488;  winter  TOOtiiillan, 
306  ;  Uguriao  maoagement :  pnt- 
tlag  In  a  frame-bivo,  SCJ ;  Wrt. 
fadog  north;  Uguriao*  io  Aoa- 
traiim ;  diaiance  tbcj  flj,  A-3; 
nnabie  to  fly,  US ;  Liforiao,  nnit- 
Ing,  534 ;  ■■  cheinljta ;  la  fnmi- 
guion  lojarioosl  "Woodhory 
on,"  IK;    Llgnrian  in   Fodolia, 


SBieal,  381 
BoibophyUHin  barbigoiDin.  3S8 
Border  p^nta,  aome  gay.  494 
Boletna  of  tba  Bomana.  2 
Booaa,  for  cnaooTo,  178;  redoeiog 

lo  powder,  £33 
Borage  BownlDg,  I6J 
Bordera.  atrlped,  and  aaitable  piealii 

for.  400)  one-Bided  atrlped,  tlB; 

■tiipad,  476 
Soraeola  oolnue.  433 
Bottom  heat,  S41 ;  obtaiolog,  363 
Bonqnat.    erlUolMd,   7 ;    weddiog, 

46 ;  of  foliage, « 
"  BODqoet.  Tbe  lUnatnted,"  311 
BoT-«dglDg.  477 ;  plantiDg,  363, 413 ; 

cUppIng,  484 
Brahma  Fooua,  poinU  In,  154 

Biidgnanb  PoaltriShow,  17 
BrocuU  oaltnre,  43S 
Bromborongh  Pool  Worki  Horticul- 

BiomptoD  etoeLa,  |SL 

Broni:£iaainrawl4lI7 

Brauela  Bpronta,  propagaUog,  174 ; 
ini1tnre,43S 

Bnckwbeat,  towing,  SS 

Bodi,  oare  In  brsabiog  orar,  317 

Bulb  csltsro,  84 

Bnlba,  watering  potted,  31 ;  Marl- 
ing, IS ;  to  llawor  In  Jannai?,  88 ; 
fardng.  lU;  treatment  of  Cape, 

Bmnbie  feel  in  poi^try,  450 


Deillaa,  blooming  pramalorelt; 
6;  oroaa-brtediiig,  301;  boda 
rawing  alowlj,  816;  in  rranoa. 


CaoU.  Idlipntian,  381 ;  croBs-broed- 
ing,  BIO 

Caged  Urde,  food  for  seed-eating. 

Cage,  aonatmetlon  of,  1A7 ;  for 
breeding,  108 1  ooloDrlng  the  wirea 
of  a,  188 

Calorolaria  oattiDn,  3,  141,  MU ; 
aeeAUnge.    105;    wintering,   116; 

nnidea,  416 1   enttioga  mildewed, 

CHlceoiatiu,  eroaa-breeding,  310 


Caliea,  fattoolng,  3^6 

Camaiila— flowen,  obtaininii  eorly. 
136;  andiU>enltnre,18S.3C2,S31; 
waleriog,  101  ;  InadweiUoe.  Ifll; 
mlT*  falling^  MO:  flowet-budi 
hlUog.  Ml ;  repoldng,  An.,  181: 
hiidt  ofaoma,  183 ;  cha^uleIi■tlc^ 
ealmro,  and  Tarietiea,  440;  eui- 
Inre,  tempemlnn,  Ac.,  481 ;  bo^B 
not  opening,  532 


:dD>rle>,  food  for,  HS ;  io  a  gn 
honae,  348 ;  at  ill*  Crjralml  pjiii 
336 ;  paring  and  breeding,  4 
Tearing  and  teachtng,  46!;  feed 

iXQiry, 'aUhraaHc,  18,76;  Bhoi 
De'Vi  IB'  '  •<"'  BallllDeb  m 
!6« ;  InTennlned.  188 :  and  Bri 


i ;  work  on.  41 
flowen,anderhBnd-lightB,  3; 


iMting,  113  i  aowlDg,  411 ;  c 


lag.  6,  314;  aa  an  edging, 
Tenaeuaa  edging.  114 

Chaiieoge  aocepted,  Sir 
chamola  (Owl*,  313 
Charring,  31 


Chin  cnllort,  505 
Chlppenhun  Poultry  Show,  165 
Cliriatmai  Bowers  in  a  grerahouec. 


afier  hloomiog  io  a  gicen- 


CioerulBh   blomUog  premalnrelr, 

flowerlog,  1*8;  damping  eir,  !B3 
Clayoroaa  and  lt*nelgtabonrliood,4S 


UD,  439 

Climber^    CDtting  down,  133;    for 
bonae  Irani,  lei ;  border  for,  817 
Coal  aahec  for  protectiog,  161 
CocUD-China,  hen  not  Ujing.  40; 

Suliel'a  len,  103 ;  li>wl>,  cooking. 
I8:_  cbickent    paraliaed.     480: 

Qx^n-Chinaa,     pointa     in,     137 ; 

CooUeiria  aeaolla  coitarc.  415 
CotxM-nnt abrp  lefnte.llS,  434,163. 

^ke,143: 
iperimcntii 


'*,  13J;  fu 


with.  518 

ColiiBgwood  Fooitry  8b( 
Colour  and  ooo'raat  in  t 
Coiambioe^  438 
Coacirtt*  maklog,  363 

Conaiiiaturj,  (paD-rooii 


Tl 


INDEX. 


CotUge  gardening,  benefits  from, 
209 

<*  Cottage  Garden,  The,"  297 

Cottages,  add  gardens  to,  491 

Couch-grasfl  as  physic  and  food,  450 

Cow,  quantity  of  food  required  for, 
80 ;  management,  297 

Cows,  Kerry,  99 

Crabs,  spider,  50  ;  fishery  for,  67 

Crawfish  common,  49 

Crdve  CoDur  fowls,  S2S,  468 

Crinoline*  only  known  use  of,  11 

Crooos-gl  asses.  55 

Crocus,  oehroleacns,  4S9;  iagensB- 
ilorus,  497 

Crocuses,  arrangement  of,  46;  dif- 
ferent times  of  flowering,  259; 
their  history,  ftc.,  499;  raising 
seedlings,  491 

Crop,  looee,  |n  fowls,  465 

Cross-hrecding  plants,  41 ;  prepara- 
tory treatment,  270:  faets  and 
opinions  on,  289 ;  florists'  flowers, 
S09 

Crystal  Palace  Poultry  Show,  117, 
225,  242,  263 ;  Bantam  classes  at, 
267  ;  Bird  Show,  364 

Cucumber  and  Melon  culture  com- 
bined. 70 

Cucumber-house,  flucd,  257,  262 

Cucumber  plant  decaying,  522 

Cocumberp,  for  exhibition,  154 ; 
injured  by  fumigating,  381 

Cultivation,  as  a  fertilising  agent, 
107 

Cultivators,  generally  uscfhl,  191, 
297,  807 

Cumberland,  notes  from,  379 

Cupres8usfanebris,420;  nntkaten- 
six,  482 

Currant,  trees  failing,  95 ;  red, 
white,  and  black,  pruning,  358 

Currants,  buds  destroyed  by  birds, 
UG 

Cuttings,  boxes  for,  167 ;  mode  of 
strikiug,  216 

Cranophyllum  magniflcum  culture, 
154 

Cyclamen,  rem um,  12G,  383;  hede- 
roDfolium  and  neapolitannm,  354 ; 
europooum,  492;  an  CTergreen, 
514 

Cyclamens,  autumn-blooming,  189; 
notes  on,  387;  cocoa-nut  fibre 
Tcfu^  for,  888 ;  leaves  of,  465 ; 
double,  470,  497 ;  ecedlinjr  cul- 
ture, 484 


PLANTING,      85;       LiM- 
109,   152 ;    propagating, 


Dahmap, 

PCTIAV, 
423 

Dairy  management,  397 
Daisies  in  a  lawn,  74 
Damascus,  gardens  of;  489 
Damasontnm,  378 
Dangstein  gardens,  ftc,  168,  188 
Darlington  Poultry  Show,  204 
Datura,    clorontha,    pmnlng,    291; 

abores  culture,  504 
Dendrobium,  speciosum,  111;  tria- 

denium,  357 
Desfontainia  spinosa  culture,  383 
Deutiia  gracilis,  fiowers  in  January, 

4S  ;  leaves  decaying,  176 
Dovijies  Poultry  Show,  138 
Dianthu.x  cuttings,  3 
•'  Uiary  for  Dairy,  &c.,''  227 
Diel jtra  spectabili^,  flowers  in  Janu- 
ary, 48;  in  winter,  115 
Di  if  King,  cost  of,  303 
Dinner-table  plants,  471 
DioHcorca  batatas,  taking  up,  154; 

cooking,  243 
uiplotasit*  tennifolia  variegata,  9 
)lptcracnnthus  spcctabilis,  478 
^'sa  grandiflora  culture,  183,  522 
^odder,  35 

•ogs,  cod-liTcr  oil  for,  430 
--^-king,  cockerel's  claws,  60;  cock'^ 
.r-lobes,  lOO;  cock,  points,  178 
imp  in  foot,  180;  pullets'  tim* 
or    laying,     208  ;     cocl "  "^m^ 
rcctioff,     248;    coc*"»*»'* 
,68 ;  SilTcr-grcy,  26k 
"kings,  points  in,   ^^i 
•ons    between    grey    sl      ^L.v 
.fCT,  120;  in  co"*"-*'  •«•• 
-wjbie  flowers,  47 
"'"'nage  of  stable .  .  .u.^v 
..„<(e,  with  useless  lep  ^' 
)rake'8  foot,  cut  in,  4' 
>rakes,  a  brood  of,  .*' 
)rumcondn  garden  ...^     .a« 
),j».n«  Bocietjrs  '•onltr    *no» 


oo< 


Ducks,  Aylesbury,  bills,  to  improre, 
60;  points  in,  155;  corns  in  feet, 
430 ;  breeding  large,  468 ;  breed- 
ing Carolina,  526 

Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown  Orni- 
thological Show,  325 


Earth,  coLLscmfo,  34 ;  burxt  fob 

POTTIMO,  485 

EobinaoeA  angustifolia,  277 

Edges  for  walks.  293 

Edging,    materials,  6;   permanent 

green,  27  ;  live,  27,  85 ;  for  walks, 

89  ;  plants,  460 ;  for  kitchen  gar- 
den, 522 
Egg-harrest  deficient,  485 
Egg,  preventing  hateliing,  288 
Egg-prodneing  poultry,  106 
Egg-producing  and  prafltable  fowls, 

303 
Eggs,  notes  about,  58;   supply  of, 

60.  247,  348.  288 ;  presenring,  485 
EUobocarpns  oleraceus,  878 
Elm,  the  Slippery,  418 
Entomologieal    Society's    Meeting, 

33, 149, 200,  296,  396,  477 
Briocaulon  culture,  434 
Eucharis  amazonica  culture,  458 
Eucomis  punctata  culture,  484 
Eugenia     Ugni     in     the      north, 

522 
Euphorbia  jaequiniSBflora   culture, 

74 
Enryale,  378 
Evergreens,     transplanting,     116; 

flowering,  862 
Exhibitions  of  cattle  and  poultry, 

three  central,  in  December,  246 


FAKPUOirX         ORANDV,  ]CISTAK« 

ABOUT,   477 

Farm,  t^ing  a  small,  94 ;  plea  for 

more,  99 
Farmer  and  gardener  eomUned,  287, 

292 
Fcutherf,  removing  oil  paint  from, 

156;  cleaning  white,  248;   value 

of.  208 
Fern,  eradieating,  446 
Fernery,  in    greenhouse,   shading, 

485;  atRookvUle,517 
Ferns,  ih  cool  vinery,  15 ;  in  glass 

cases,    151;  for  pltmt   ease,  109; 

destroying  insects  on,  216 ;  young, 

decaying,  268 ;  for  bouquets,  279  : 

under  glass,  465 ;  management  of 

tropical  in  pots  and  rockery,  ^4 
Fertilisation,  proeets  of,  329 
FIcus  elastlciis  management,  176 
Pig  tree,  pruning,  234 
Figs,  culture  of,  14 ;  not  ripening, 

15 ;    Rivers'  White,    78 ;    second 

crop  of,  172;  with  Vines,  328 
Filbert  pruning,  358 
Filberts,  keeping,  82 
Fir  tree  shoots  attacked  by  insects, 

32 
Flax  refuse,  use  of,  519 
Fleas  in  poultry,  488 
"  Florist  and  Pomologist,"  497 
Florists'  flowers,  in  the  ascendant, 

161;  aspect  for  wintering,    289; 

characters,  &c.,  369 
"Flower  Garden,    The  Ladles*  as- 
sistant on  the  formation  of,"  112 
Flower,  beds,  successful,  5,33;  pot, 

Ghyselin's,     242;     forcing,   342; 

stand,    ornamental,    319;     pots, 

casts  and  sisses  of,  42  4 
Flowering  plants,  succession  of  in 

beds,  494 
Flowers,  winter,  in  rooms,  104,  230  ■ 
Flue,  heating  a  Cucumber  and  Melon- 
house,  69 ;  using  pipes  for,  338 
Flues,  watering,  consequences,  234 
Foliage,  plants  with  remarkable,  8 
''''^liaged  plants,  remarkableoommon, 

'3 
■urced  flowers,  treatment,  280 
'orcing-pit,  heating,  72 
"  "^une,  Mr.  R.,  returned,  297 

^^i-honse,  dividing,  430 
'owls*  flesh  ill-flavoured,  19 

-tIs,  accommodation  for,  100; 
.ght  to  know  the  purchaser,  117, 
^7, 155:  trimming  for  exhibition, 
08 ;  claiming  at  wows,  410 ;  egg 
nd  chicken  stoek,  410  ;  shelter 
or,   465 ;  pecking  each    other, 

'68 ;  deflwmed,  488  r  '--^  --fl«i-^^ 

>y,  526 

■n-»»  rurse-*-^,  no«. 
'      12,  SJK    .51 


Frosted  plants,  169;  treatment  of, 
233 

Fruit  and  flowers  in  same  house,  437 

Fruit  trees*  for  Wales.  116 ;  in  pots 
under  fflasa,  129,136;  renovating 
old,  818 ;  trained  on  roofs,  259 ; 
in  pots,  pruning,  335;  forcing, 
bottom'heat  in,  841;  soli  round, 
352;  lifting  roots,  362;  cutting 
trained,  363;  mutilating  young, 
878 

Fruits,  engravings  of,  91 ;  keeping, 
880;  a  few  select,  504 

Foehflla,  white  eoroUaed,  275 

Fuchsias,  wintering,  89,  112 ;  win- 
tering old,  116 ;  wintering  grow- 
ing, 142;  wintering  in  an  out- 
house, 222 ;  white  oorollaed,  SM ; 
eroes  -  breeding,  810;  winter- 
flowering,  S19;  diiftlBg,  421; 
insect  on  roots,  424;  growing 
speeimene  of,  494 ;  new,  464 

Fuel,  slowly-burning,  201 

Fnmigator,  a  cheap,  194 


Oavk  cock,  pbathbrh  of  blaok, 
206:    legs,  eolonr  of,  824;  with 
nailless    toe,   480;    hen's    head 
swollen,  430 
Game  fowls,  Judging ;  their  hackle, 
18;  dubbmg,  19;  sneesing,  100; 
eook's   heel    broken     oii^     100; 
points,  187 
Gamekeeper,  reminiseenees  of,  96 
Gapes,  508 :  remedy  for,  40 
Garden  Warblers  in  cages,  20 
Gardener  Spruce's  suceess,  rules  of. 

Gardeners' reeidenoes,  259 

Gardener's  house,  repairs  of,  424 

Garth,  Rev.  Richard,  893 

Gas  stove,  15;  in  greenhouse,  154; 
in  a  vinery,  464 

Gas,  heating  by,  814,  377 

Gaaania  splendens,  260 ;  wintering, 
69 ;  as  a  trailer,  129 ;  as  a  bedder, 
198,  236,  293 

Gasanias,  wintering,  116 

Geese,  for  exhibition,  165  ;  fattening 
quickly,  247 

Geranium— cuttings,  wintering,  3; 
fertilising  Mangles'  silver,  237  ; 
cuttings,  241 ;  Bijou  as  a  border 
plant,  433 ;  bedding,  potting,  446 

Geraniums— wintering,  15,  73,  74, 
89,  94  ;  keeping  bedding  over  the 
winter,  23,  35  ;  cuttings,  81 ;  san- 
guinetmi  and  lancsstriense,  31 ; 
wintering  in  a  frame,  105;  in 
greenhouse,  115 ;  wintering  old, 
136;  wintering  growing,  142; 
wintering  in  cellar,  154,  202; 
notes  on  variegated,  197;  gene- 
alogv  of  some,  249;  propagating 
by  leaves,  262;  cross-breiedtng, 
309 ;  crossing  Mangles'  varie- 
gated, 320;  Mangles'  Variegated, 
356 ;  Tom  Thumbs  in  pots,  856  ; 
largs  in  pots,  383 ;  early  improvers 
of,  394;  scarlet,  diseased,  404; 
shoots  blanched,  405;  Trentham 
Rose,  not  blooming,  478;  after 
wintering  in  cellar,  484 

Glshurst  compound,  375;  warning 
about,  442 

Gladioli,  for  beds  and  pots,  446; 
attacked  by  wireworms,  450 

Gladiolus,  offrtcts,  treatment,  220; 
culture  and  liitt,  312 

GladioluBCit,  144;  wintering,  69; 
potting,  363 

Olasnevin  cemetery  and  botanic 
garden,  372 

Glass,  roofs,  angled,  215 ;  will,  262 

Glaring,  double,  182 

Glcditschia  triacunthos  and  horrida, 
116 

Gloxinias,  cross-breeding,  310 

foat  management,  208 

lOldfinches,  feeding,  178 

^onatanthus  sarmentosus.  174 

'■  ^osebcrry  trees,  failing,95;  scaring 
ilrds  from,  174 

"'-tseberry  buds  dcetroyedhy  birds, 
'6 

vdoberry,  pruning,  339 ;  cjterpil- 
ar,  preventing,  504 

"Oslings,  sex  of,  480 

-'ourds  and  their  culture,  438 

"^pe,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  100,  185 ; 
llaok  Muteat,  842 ;  setting  Black 
Damascus,  420 

•pes*  not  colouring  ^  5  ;  in  greer 
•ouse,  15 :  u^<--^tet     5  ;  Mnsea 


and   Surbelle   Muscat,   74;  IMg 
Downe's,  474;  cracking  in,  174; 
in  Peach-house,  504 
Grass,  inf^ont  of  house,  262;  sm^ 

405 
Green  Gage,  the  Gabool,  220 
Greenhouse— tenant  removing,  19: 
ventilation,  89;   proportLmia  a^ 
95;  heating,  116;   flowers,  Sfl} 
climbers,    201,   277;    convmtiig 
part  to  a  stove,  202 ;  eonstnulisn 
of.  S59;  banks  fior  Ottlwrn^  Mi 
stove  pUnta  in,  874  ;  nil— Is  to 
bkKMnm  April,  StSt  eoasCniMlH 
a  small,  391 ;   climbtrs  Ibr  hMk, 
404;  painting  haek,  404;  plMH 
for  wall,  405 ;  woodwork,  vanrish- 
ing,  456 ;  shading,  461 ;  fltting-op, 
464;  with  wet  SOU,  516 
Ground,  or  Earth-nut,  92 
Growth  in  poultry,  rate  of;  IS 
Guinea  fowls,  painog^  and  ory,  gM. 
Guinea  pigs,  time  of  gwUtk«i»  •• 


Halifax  Pigrox  Snow,  2M 

Halifax  Poultry  Show,  46&.  48» 

Hamburgh— cock,  points  in  silvir- 
spans^ed,  76,  948 ;  tail  of  OoMm». 
peneuled  eook,  SiS}  fertheii 
changed  of  Silver-epangled.  SM; 
and  Spanish  fowls,  cross  between, 
325 ;  hen  building  in  a  tree,  411 ; 
legs  of  Ooldon-penetlled,  410; 
cock,  points  in  a  OoldeB-spal^;lei, 
465 

Hamburghs,  points  in,  137, 154 

Hamilton  Palsoe  gardens,  881 

Hares,  excluding,  828 

Heath  in  America,  816 

Heating,  compound  aystem  of,  Bl ; 
a  greenhouse  and  stove,  S88 

Hen  and  adder,  fight  between,  66 

Hens,  food  for  laving,  180 

Herbaeeous  border  at  ^l^ndieBter 
Ckillege,  192 

Herbaceous  plants,  plea  for,  S74; 
garden,  notes  on,  217,  276,  895 

Hcrbacecus  perennial  flowerculture, 
485  ;  for  shrubbery  border,  44S 

Herbaceous  perenniHls,  tying,  sta- 
king, thinning  and  watering, 
462 ;  culture  and  monthly  Hut  of, 
472  ;  hnrdy,  list  of.  512 ;  airango- 
ment  in  planting,  613 

Hcrpcates  culture,  434 

Heteranthera  acuta  culture,  484 

Higginsid  regal  Is.  277 

"Historical  Finger  Post,"  207 

mves,  ventilating,  in  wintn-,  347 

Hollies,  cutting  down  old  loiflem, 
257,  336 ;  cutting  down  siokly.  SSI 

HoUy,  Hodgin's  broad-leeved,  478 

Hollyhocks,  list  of  best,  434 

Honey,  large  produce,  80 1  and 
Chcriistry,  267;  oheraiatry  of, 
366 

Horticultural  Society,  Royal.  Floral 
Committee,  4,  14»,  281,  485,  47 1; 
Fruit  Committee,  52,  143,  281, 
435,  471 ;  Garden  at  Kensington, 
113;  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  121 ;  garden  adornments, 
148 ;  gardeners  ut,  148 ;  the 
Queen's  interest  in  270;  mldresa 
to  the  Queen,  296;  Prince  of 
Wales' letter  to,  296;  anniversary, 
414  ;  schedule  for  1802,  453 ; 
Implement  Committee,  502;  first 
spring  phow,  509.  513 

Hot-air  stove,  hc:itinp,  357 

llotbcis,  without  dung,  473  ;  of 
grass,  &c..  504 

Hothouse  construction,  70 

Ilot-watcr,  appantus,  Allen's,  SSI ; 
pipes,  boating  by,  481;  heating 
by,  4.>G ;  lipes,  gas  In,  478 

Hora  lacunosa  var.  pallldifloni. 
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Humea  elegnn*,  stopping,  176;  «nil< 
tore,  316 

Humus  in  a  soil,  its  use,  452 

IIvAcintlis— in  smd.  55 ;  foreinr, 
i2G  ;  for  exhibition  in  April.  i54; 
aftcx  blooming  in  wat'r,  4(4: 
at  W.  Paul's  Nursery,  496  ;  olaaaad 
iist  of,  509 ;  Cutbnsh'^  513 

Hybrid  Bullfinch  and  Canary,  516 

Hybrid  between  (trouee  nnd  Blank 

Cock,  96 
hybridising    Mangles'    Gemiiam 

195 
lybridlsing  and  eross-hreediny,  tt 

lydrangea  culture,  72 
lydrocera  tri'-^ra  euitnra,  4S4 

Tv     ,wnf»**-'  jwnat— idtl^M^.   9t^ 


UuMUHowati 
Mwifirid  VOTtni 

HirgolUn'a  nam] . ,    . 

HicTtl  of  Fern,  Bwlii*,  Ku 

ItulUicI*  TOtuti,  t& 

MMlf  bag,  U 

Uelon  wd  Cucninbu  inlture  Mm- 

Haiti,  10 
Uslan,  QuHD  Auiii'i  Foekit,  4*1 
Uekiai,  U;  In  «  fit,  irt;  out  at 

doon,  IM I  ridmd,  4U 
UMmtdImv of  llBlUUaloi.JK; 

It  Fcomr.  U«t  of  ISSA-M^l,  SH  i 


■lite  <B  Uinm  TooU.  M3 

Mantor-pot,  MO 

Hoaockstnm   cnilhran,   (Umplut 


lU  ;  OB  lown,  1 

UulbeilT  '*■>•.  lOu 

Mala  birda  djlBB  jonari  ^ 

MuUar  phuuu  a 

MiukrooiB-Iwi*,  *i.  US,  tS3,  MS; 
treiiaKot,  »Si  eallare,  iw.  Itt, 
17%  MO;  PrHufa  jiUii,ll8;  aBd«r 


■pcwB.aiaklag,  Ml 


a,  ealtan.  in,  Mt 


I«atmaBldtiir  potttai,  StS 
LeaTH  aad  IMO,  uttoa  ar,  41 
Lecjthl*  allarlaTMa 


HDpiaiiaii 


Ijtnfi  nnnaj,  (1 
Llboeadn)*  dMOiaH,  Wl 

Uamal'ar "■■ 

Unlarti. 

Ulaa  u  copplaa  wood 

UUum  lucitoUum,  irj 
Uma  aad  TOf  eUble  ai 


to  patted  planla,  i^'2 
Llrnpool  PoaUrr  r—  "■ 
Uandlr  BnRlenltD 
LoWla  VtebH,  4 

S;  MwCicUS 
LnliBlai^  niloai,  1. 
Lodi  RMa,  (aiuuM  ol  aldat,  i; 


Boodiad  Tian  aco,  13 

Lomdon.  slut!  on  iia  ralu, 

LoBrorfHall,  UJ,  41T 
Lovali  Cuw,  U4.  9M,  RID 
LoaoUt  grailHiiDa   4M :     culRirp, 

3H;lnpDta,N3 

Hackai,  Buni  or  Dk.,  4i; 
■•lie  and  TakHso^  IM 
IUtMM(ardm,im 
IfaulMMir  PaoltTT  bildk,  im 


_i^UTated,  UB 

_Jtl«lUB(,     «;     D< 

HpCDlnl,  tn 
Kemopblla,  iHlgdii  to    bloom    i 


raneiTBan  and  laitdlMd,  1* 


Oaka,  larfsJavrtd,  ICI 
Oata  foi  KMltn,  177 
Oetober,  lt>  diarKMr.  IW 


Mge— «  long-kccplng,  108;  1 


muueniEnl  of  old,  473 

tut  upccted,  14! ;  TcntUitlii«  i 


Oiags  Onaie,  11.  IGS,  41fl 
(Mm,  aaltnn  of,  S«e 
OuU*  tranala  anltiiTa,  M4 
Onlta  Datau,  >78 
OxftTd  IllUa   CcliTT   and   I 


Fu^— Med,  mriog^  147; 
Fuuji,  twalT*  beat,  421 


PauUlar*  Mdiiiiga  In  rtllbn  raami 
«lnnrl*t,B9 


ta    aidtninii  hot.    111 
bocdaitor,  IM;  laagiecDkHM, 

'car~Btl<libQiw«,S!;  tnt partly 
auloaad,  17!;  Dm  grab,  HI; 
Dh  pninlaf,  MS;  tmt,  tfd. 
utanl*  pniMd,  Ul;  traaa  In 
foa,  4M 1  tma,  tmtmtnt  of  old, 

oU.'cil 


B  IM  aaltara,  «M; 

tbB  Ut,  t ;  i3ui CnaiHTar hna 
diaaaaed,]7  :  KiRl*f[  in  ■  nIt,  MS; 
ranpanUfa  pndnae  ud  bctIu 
of  HiBa,  nil  Urgajrodoa*,  W»: 
■kaiTT  Blac,  Mt;  saltBTe,  4Mi 
tmiOibir-nv,  tu 
rwln-JadllBr,  IS,  18,  M,  M; 
atud,  M;    fcr   uUUtlon,  MS) 

k«pin«  laigalr,  !J«;  In  " 

]S7;  kEung,  —    —       - 


J 

Hi  ;  i;rooK'A lOBniHini  ana  lecd- 

food  tcDBiiad.  !o!l;  compiraliTa 
DHiita,  m;  winter-litlBf,  SHi 
(iMd  tor.    »S;   food  aad  mlnf 

Bgc  when'  baialtcrial  kr  cxUUC 


»a ;  wiiat  abMC  til*  Soolcb  ?  3 


{■^Jttt.        hoDia  ar 


Peai,  towtnc    tarlj,   40S;   KnriDg 


in  ScoUi 

Peat-bed,  ^anta  [ot  mt.  48 
FclBrgnduai    AanelaiiKI 

lure,  and  THiMUi,  4W 
Fertb  Pwtltrr  etaov.Mt 


LDdgs,  141 1  Ur.  WUUa'a,  IE 

Fbiloperlitaraa  Soeiet  {"a  Stkoir, 
Fhloiei— new.     In    FnoM, 
^l^&ro 


FhTlbigat 

Pleotcae,  wintering,  US 
PiCMB-U)ing  aott  ena,  U» 
Pigeon*'  egga,  keeping,  SO 
PigeaM    ronp    Id,     W;   Tn 
wboIe-Aalhered,    60:     tji 
ftemsd.     Ml      TaBibllBg, 
colour  of  Fowtar'a  ejo,  M  -.  iwaf 
log.  178 
Pillua,  bardr  SoDara  (tor,  1H 

ni^'tnlui^,  431 

Pine  Apple— eaUnre,  8,  HI,  111, 
tWi  Hauaatar,  10;  beating,  II ; 
beating,  Tuletiei,  BS;  daeared, 
ti;  Falrrla^QDaeti,  111:  TatieUea 


Piopaganoaa 

ai5ali.lsJ 
Pnpuating-puB,  S)l 
Fropoll^  cbemljtry  of, 
ProMettag  iduta    is 

ProDing— beidM,  8! 

44a 

Pniia  argyiia,  SOI 
PjroUgnKinB  acid,  4011 

QVllrll    UEDaiC,    KOTUO 

Kabbit  Jmon,  10:  i 


deicripiism  of 
bytbaallUa^ 


:   eboloe  of   s 


1  fbr,  Ac.. 

,    rigia  of 

ing  iDHUid-la,  wttk 

IM 1  weaning.  317 ;  lenglb  ofearL 
IK  i  Ox  martcet,  KM  :  prUea  tar, 
tot;  nelndlag,  nS:  preteeHOg 
[reea  from,  S7J.  177  r   Olttabll  a 


ilnUno,  LfljD- 


Ptnk.-Anne    BoleTn     , 
lilgblTperfDmed,43!  i 

Flnue_iD^gnli,  Ac,  Be» 

Pfp.  508 

Pipe,  inpply,  >lie  ot  for  hot-w>ter 

PipM,  baatlng  b^  hoi  wturtn,  129 ; 

bot-waler,  airangainent  oF,  108 
Piping,  length   required   (or   bat- 


rontng-bonae,  M:  keeiriog  down 
damp  In,  ISd;  eoDitnctbin  of  a, 
,,. .  ._.. .   gf^    149  . 

beating  a 


Raapberrlee- 

Raapbcrrj  pi 

Redpolli,  ma 
Red    iplder- 


Plnm,  priming,  Si7 
PlnmbUD  eaptnMt  pmninc,  177 
Flama  on  O^r  own  note,  S7 
PlvBoutti  Pnnltrr  Bbow,  m.  Ma 
FoladBiB  nnldurTima  cnlnra,  4 
449 

PortiM  pUblti,  plante  fat.  Ml 
PortnnuHu  TariatUu,  08 


ShodantheUiDgleii  ear.  un  guinea, 

Bhadadendran  Edgwotibl  culturr. 

Rliodedeadtoiia  —  ooom^m  fibre 
ror,  142:  croaa-breadlng,  SOB; 
three  good,  SG3 

Ribbon-border,  178,  44S,  484 
KlnhanUi  mscuUta  alba,  4H 
Road,  managemeBt,   14:  making  a 

Roekeiy  and   ita    lomuloi,    101, 

Boekfleld,  eo 
RoekTlIt     - 


RoekTllla,  490,  til 


Root-pninlng  fruit  trees,  7a 

RoatA  and  leBTcfl,  aetloai  of,  411 

"RcuAnnnB],"  840 

Roae— old  jellow,  118;  Iwbella 
Bthj,  SM  :  atoeJcB,  Manatti.  44S, 
477,  403:  Show  at  Birmingham, 
15^  ilS :  Bankiiin,   injared   bf 


frnit,    iJt;   cutUngh   iH,    SOS ;  | 

tn  EETpt,  UO;  Gcllu   Foi'eMlcr 
and  ShuiKlui.  611 
Koiei^iti  pot*,  pmnlii^f  6;  for  pU-  I 

tbc  bcM.  14 ;  wlnteibig  rielicalF  . 
iiADdard,  B? :  pruning,  94,  400 ; 
primlnr  ud  potting,  1141 ;  new,  I 
!H,  34D;  leedliiiRK,  1£1 :  euiting 
itowD  cUmUBg,  311 1  loT  cliilky 

npottlait,  391  ;  plutlng  «  bfd  of, 

inirMt,4l8    '        •'"'■■  ""' 
SoDClgi'e'i  DurHTT,  SO 


BpereoU  pQlfcn,  »wliit,  110,  404 : 

(scceuhl,  au 
Sptrgulm  us  sn  oaglnBi  fiO 
Spinacli  Inten  ictuktd  bj  insKti', 


»a.M^    cuallnioiii,    114:    ]h1«if. 

wwlar.  US 
Suidj  poll,  Impr 
SupnoiU"—  ' 


II  an  ■mmonU  Axtr  sn 

„A  bypDotd«i,   or  tiidaoti- 

iTlo,  0 


Bpirffiai  in  gtomeQ 
Hplrantbt*  ennui,  m 
Spring  floweri,  eirlj.  £14 
Btakei,  pm«TYlng,  40S 
Stuihopu,  liu«FbitB>,  £>?:    Dcn- 

I  Stillce  Holfordi,  damping  off.  438 
SlephimotlB  aorlbanAi  cnltuK,  IM, 

Bttphcnun,  O,  u  1  taoTtlcnltniltt, 

Wl 
StornamiT,  mildnea  or  cllmatfl  at, 

3«t 
StoTc-foT  hnting.  Mi  plinti  tbal 
wlU  endnrt  th«  cODinntarr,  192 
ItrmticiTy,  cultoro,  aacHuhil,  30 ; 
propagllrd  by  it»  frBit-ittm,  £1  ; 
propig»leiI  bj  flowar-attm,  9S  ; 

IbiLiffar,  S»;       ''  ^ 

onbaid-faonn,  IDS ;  poultry  dung 


Seliginella  damping  off,  !S1 
Sdooik  aampcTTlnni,  ^1 
Sbikapeire'B  gacdni,  91 
Hirm,  k  roTtnne  from  ODh  110 
Shffield  tlgtm  Sbon,  Ui 


S«nlli  (J  IieUuil   Pooltry    Show 


■uiaii  rswis,  polau  in,  1ST: 
(lUUtlon,  14t;  tHnnlu,  : 
*44]  »  cf^prodvoen,  361 


tlaulMflcld   PoDlt 


BwiDidTiDg,  I'm 
Synmaia  onhnlthy,  04 


Tredegar'!,  Lord,    Poullry    Stow, 

TrepB,  qoiekly-grottlng,  74 
Trenchfng,  corto(S«» 

Tiopsolnm,   for  i  irire  fenee,  IT  : 

elenst  oollDre.  ITO 
TruS^ut'i  EuiHiT,  14) 

Taberaof  tbe  Roebbiu,  1 

Tallpi  in  Band,  St 
Torf  eollettlsg,  S4 
TackiT*,  Noirolk  and  Camliiidgr, 

3!*;  ronpy,4M 
Toroipa  tn  leed,  103 

DlTeraton  Poultrf  Sbow,  904 


4M:  nnfniltfBl,  M4 
Vlolela,  NMWIltau  uid  alhar,  H 

forcing  MI 
Viie^  xypbMtaeliyi,  (SO 

Wiw  Hii'ia>:iiarr,14 
Walks^taument  in  Timtec,  Ml: 

lormol.  43};  mikiiig,  «4t 
Wall,  planti  for  ooTeiing  a  iO^ 

310;  glBud.KIS 
Wall    fniit  treef,  ngnlallay  •<■- 

iHted,  3T4 1  wlnler  iimina,  171; 

neglocted,  tlB  (  finit,  glm  Mnb 

Willi.  *uh  for  old,  Ul 
'  Waltonian   Caw,    lamp    for,  dM; 
limp,  oil  for,  401 
Wardlan  Caw,  managing  plant*  Id 

I  Waap,  Ita  fertlUation,  TO 

&apaa,M 

id,  ITS,  IH 


i!  04:  ii  il 


114,   1SS. 


t  appanlni.  II 


1,  414:  Pnrpfokmj 


VeiaiillOB,  It; 

Vertleordia  nlUni,  359 
I  TiMiegal  Lodge,  Dublin.  SO 
]  VktorU  regli  enlture,  304 

I      IDI:    pra^g,"!"'   /ulluta   In 

niking,  SOI ;  Ihi«  wiiukled,  MS 
Viturr— bHIing  by  i  pipe-flui,  11  i 
plinllng.  14;  building  one,   IS; 


4;   gUiEcd  mi 
if  rlBbed  glus, 


Wine.  EngUab,  4S0 
Winter  Sdwitb  la  FMnu,  IS 
Winter  of  I0SO4I  al  Torqaay,  Sl» 
Wintering  yoong  plantf,  09 
Wire  Betting  Ua  pool^  fence,  000 
Wlrewonna,   ITO,  004:   dMtraying, 


!ite,  Mr.,  igilD,  ISO,  304 :  delOice,     Tinea— 1 
*o.,  S«  I      Work. 


Thehanlt  A  Co-'a  nnrMiy,  OS 

Thtipi,  di«tn>yhic,  110 

Tbuja  gigintea.  401 

Timber  forgvdDiatnutnrM,  11,01 

ftunlgiticni.  Injury 


lltiLng  n»t«  of,  5 ;  in  poti  at 

liking, '38;    witli  flonen,   SO; 
lritan»  from   eliu,  SS ;    treat- 
in  pot^  cutting     w. 


Tracing  Dntllnei,  4>T 


BOS;  fnlt  fnnn  neglected,  tiS: 
io  orobard-bongn,  317:  glunl 
wall  for,  SIT  1  and  F^  SU  j 
nntruUful.     S41;   for   earlj   and 


gudeo  Mnu- 

iniei,  191 
Worceiterebire  PodIIit  and  ricMIB 

SbOK.  50 

'orma.  In  Kril.  MS  :  in  lawn,  drtr. 

Ing  ana*.  HI 
Worrley  Hall,  ISl 

Till,  cLOaa  or  tbi,  MO 
Yellow  fluid  tnun  fovli,  lOO 

101,    MS; 


Ttueai,  cnltnra  of.  SSO 


lUnAiaj  I 


WOODCUTS. 


lust  Bii«nMp>rAa     .. 
I,     iteeqalana   


."berrj  Piulu 

Ineratia  {model) ...  .-- 


cnmber  and  Melon  Hdoh 


JlpCeiasaatliaa  apeatablUi , 

Ibcrt  PnmlHg 

-'^^ver  Border  pMclllng.... 

-■src  ■' 


OoGMbeiTj  FrnnlDg,... 


LlntOD  Park IIS,  le 


H  OnrnlnaUon,  fto.    . 


PImelea ipectiiuii (model)  HI     VUmlei 

Pine  ^ip&  Blon 10      Tneir,  ( 

fH.fc,    A.«h(HMMd) - 1«       ---^1 


»,i«U-ia-«=i(««5"z  ■ 

|j^ayi..r,»dF,«k^....„......_0 

gplder  Crib.  (Pitt  and  ItSi). 

Strairbtrrj  rraltatalk  TDoUag 

, 

^?^?5^ti-;;:" ::::;::■■:■.:: 

OottttM  1, 1861.  ] 


JOCBNAL  OS'  EORTIOUtiTUiaE  ^D  OOTEUiS  QABDEIfBB. 
WCKLY  CALCNOAR.        


^      "Jy             OCTOBSR  1-7,  ml. 
■[•ntklTak. 

VuTsn  ■■!>  LoH 

Kwniaao. 

Bon 

Son 
Seu. 

a 

%« 

I        To        Uibmi. 
1         W          DroplTDrt. 

)         U    1    LDplBU»n>ouWll.. 

30.30I-H.1fl7 
S».r9-W.tS1 
M.W-80.071 
M.5W-M.1M 
».091-3n.oi7 
SO.U7-9a.IB9 

M.tes-so.iia 

64-M 

S9-« 
81-41 
68-41 
89—40 

N.W.         -        °S./fl' 

M.W.         -          «     fl 

W.            _            J      fl 

Z:  \  z    ,?  S 

W.     1      ~         12     8 

m.    b. 

sflifi 

1  i 

M     t 
«     S 

a.    b. 

12b 2  <      17 

as    3  :    » 

0     B  1      » 

„".".,  t 

MS'       2 

10    41 

y 
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IfnniiOLOoT  Of  ihb  Wnr.-At  CWiwiek,  from  obwrtittom  dBrinit  th"   laM  Uiim-fonr  jeui,  th<  wreitgt  highest  and  1ow»t     | 

FLORA  OF  THE  SOMAN  CLASS 
o^  (UiuAaoa  or  PLurra  *  Mgwnomo  wr  Lin 


(Om^MMf^n  Vol  I.,  page  473.) 
TUBERS. 

BE  appearance  in  joui 

■  very  interealiag  pi 

"Flora  of  ttie  Boma 

induces  me  to  aak  if 

contributor  of  tliai> 

inform  hia  readers,  v, 

of  the  K^f^eu  Fetroi 

to  in  one  of  hia  aatir 

the  Bpproaiih  of  age  in  i 

od  creavit  unda."     Th< 

<und   at   page  651  of  tl 

ae  follows : — 

"  iDMix  Dcida  crlnlbuii  uitcbH, 


(UnhappT    one  1    formerly    brigbtot  than 
than  tne  sister  of  Fhtehaa,   you  looked  be 

Soar  hair ;  bat  novr  [yonr  head  is]  more  i 
rasa,  or  than  the  globular  Gardeo  Tuber,  wl 
brodKht  forth,  and  you  fear  and  flee  from  the  s< 
It  haa  by  some  Deen  referred  b>  the  Tube 
Cyclamen  or.  Sow-bread  {X-vKkafiiros) ;  but  ! 
Mid  of  the  Cyolamen  that  it  ia  produced 
TV.  £.  Saboau. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Tubers  mentii 
Soman  writers — the  Tuber,  which  was  a  t 
"  Tuberhorti."  or  "Tuber temo,"  mentione 
names  by  Fetronius  and  others. 

or  the  Tttber  we  have  this  hiatorj  frc 
"  JEq\ui  peregrine  sunt  zizipha  et  tuberes, 
DOn  pridem  Tenure  in  Italiatn,  htec  ex  Al 
Syria.  Sextua  Fapinius,  quemConauleniTid 
utraque  attulit,  Divi  AuguBti  nOTiBBimia  te 
castrorum  aggeribua  aata,  baocis  similiora 
sed  aggeribus  prscipae  decora  quoniam  et 
BilTae  scanduQt.  Tuberuin  duo  genera  ; 
a  colore  sericnm  dictum."  (The  Jujube  t 
Tubera  are  alike  exotica,  which,  indeed,  hare 
come  into  Italy,  the  latter  out  of  Africa  an 
onl  of  Byria.  Seitus  Fapiniua,  whom  w 
CmisuI,  firet  introduced  both  of  them  in  tl 
of  the  reigu  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  hi 
them  in  raised  beds  within  hie  camps.  T 
men  like  to  berries  than  to  Applei.  The 
oraamen^a],  grown  upon  raiaed  beds  [te 
irooda  of  them  clamber  upon  houses.  Oi 
there  are  two  kluda— the  white,  and  that  frc 
oatled  sericum  [oerbumP  waxen  yellow]).- 
xr.,  e.  14. 

^ut  the  Tuber  came  fVom  northern  Afi 
Ho.  87.— ToL.  II.,  Maw  Buubs. 
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JOUBNAL  OF  HOETIOULTURE  AND  COTTAGE  GABDENEB. 
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stem.  It  must  be  assiduously  watered,  in  which  it 
delights,  and  the  soil  be  dug  around  and  lightly  scarified, 
which  will  bring  strength  to  the  tender  plant.  A  year 
afterwards,  or  rather  later,  the  plant  raised  from  seed 
is  transplanted,  and  this  produces  superior  fruit.  At  the 
end  of  January,  or  during  February,  a  graft  of  the  Tuber 
inserted  on  the  Quince  thrives  exceedingly.  It  is  grafted 
also  on  all  Apples,  Fears,  and  Plums,  and  on  the  Calibrix, 
with  more  success  in  the  cleft  trunk  than  in  the  bark.* 
It  is  enclosed  in  a  basket  or  earthen  vessel  filled  to  above 
the  graft  with  earth  well  mixed  with  dung.  Those  things 
are  beneficial  to  Tubers  which  I  have  recorded  as  being 
beneficial  to  Apples.  The  fruit  of  the  Tubers  will  be 
preserved  if  buried  in  Millet  seed,  or  in  small  vessels 
pitched  and  well  closed.) — Ibid.,  x.,  c.  14. 

I^ow,  the  question  to  be  solved  is.  What  is  the  modern 
name  of  the  Tuber  treeP  To  guide  us  to  a  correct 
answer  we  have  these  facts — It  was  a  native  of  Africa ; 
probably  resembled  the  Jujube  tree,  for  it  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  connection  with  it ;  it  was  graftable  upon 
the  Apple,  Pear,  and  Thorns ;  it  was  probably  evergreen, 
because  grown  against  houses  ;  the  fruit  was  eatable,  and 
even  agreeable,  and  capable  of  being  preserved. 

To  all  these  characteristics  agrees  Shamnus  spina 
Christi,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Zizyphus  spina  Christi, 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  northern  Africa,  Barbary,  Egypt, 
and  Palestine,  the  very  localities  best  known  to  Sextus 
Papinius.  It  is  not  only  of  the  same  natural  order 
(Bhamnacese)  as  the  Jujube,  but  is  now  included  in  the 
same  genus.  It  is  graftable  upon  some,  if  not  all  the 
stocks  stated  by  Palladius ;  and  we  may  remark  that  if 
it  failed  in  some  it  would  not  be  surprising,  for  pro- 
miscuous grafting  was  one  of  the  delusions  under  which 
most  of  the  Eoman  writers  on  gardening  laboured.  It 
is  an  evergreen,  and  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  sides  of 
houses,  the  leaves  much  resembling  those  of  Ivy.  The 
branches  are  round  and  pliant,  and  being  furnished  with, 
many  sharp  spines,  calculated  to  give  pain,  Haselquist 
thinKS  that  the  crown  of  thorns  put  upon  our  Saviour's 
head  was  probably  formed  of  them :  hence  the  specific 
name  of  spina  Christi,  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  drupe,  the 
size  of  a  small  plum,  enclosing  a  roundish  nucleus  or  stone, 
and  is  said  by  Desfontaines  to  be  eatable  and  pleasant. 
Like  those  of  the  Jujube,  they  improve  by  being  kept. 

It  was  not  to  the  tree  Tuber  that  Petronius  allades 
under  the  name  of  Tuber  horti. 

In  the  passage  quoted  by  our  correspondent  the  satirist 
makes  one  of  nis  acquaintances,  Eumolpus,  ridicule  the 
loss  of  hair  which  he,  Petronius,  had  sustained.  The 
passage  has  been  thus  rendered  in  English  verse  : — 

*'  Beauty's  chief  ornament,  your  hair,  is  lost : 
That  vernal  grace  has  felt  untimely  fro^t. 
Your  naked  temples  mourn  their  ravi^h'd  shade; 
Waste  as  a  stubble  field  your  pate  is  laid. 
Fallacious  gods !  how  swiftly  fades  our  bloom ! 
I'hc  gifts  you  first  bestow  you  fir^t  resume. 
Unhappy  man !  charms  did  once  surround 
Your  head  with  shining  tresses  crown'd, 
So  bright  that  far  less  brightly  glister 
The  locks  of  PhoDbus  or  his  rister. 
Now  all  is  chang'd,  and  in  their  stead, 
Polish'd  as  brass,  appears  your  head 
Like  a  freoh  Mushroom,  round  and  bright, 
And  scoflTd  by  girls  you  take  to  flight."  i 

Every  one  must  have  noticed  how  often  the  pilus,  or 
cap,  of  the  Mushroom  is  a  miniature  model  of  a  bald 
head.  Nor  is  the  resemblance  much  less  in  some  of  the 
"'•eshly -disinterred  Truffles. 

^e  have  the  authority  of  Martial  that  the  term  Tuber 
^.  >  applied  to  the  Mushroom,  at  all  events  by  the 
iOr*T  fr-  ho  has  these  lines — 

lumplmus  altricem  tencro  qubb  yertice  terram 
'ulicfd,  boletis  pomasecunda  sumus." 


*  Columella,  book  xi,  e.  2,  agrees  in  stating  that  the  grafting  should  be 
"  ''•nuary. 

A  French  translation,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1756,  b»«  r«.n.<«    -» 
^f\  »>f  •K^  ~'%«'-'nHinif  lines  thus  i— 

..«!«  aussi  poll  ^a*aucan  metalls  peat  I'etre 


(We,  Tubers,  who  with  tender  head  break  throng^  ou 
mother  earth,  are  second  only  to  the  Boletiu.) — Bjfig^ 
1.  xiii.,  60. 

Now,  the  Truffle  never  does  break  through  the  suffiM^ 
but  is  strictly  a  subterranean  fimgus.  What  fongua  «tt 
known  to  the  Eomans  as  the  Boletus  we  need  not  fam 
digress  to  determine;  it  was  evidently  in  high  oitpdbj 
for  Juneval  says — 

'*  Vilibus  ancipites  fungi  donentar  amiois. 
Boletus  domino." 

(Uncertain  fungi  are  given  to  friends  of  small  esteem*  ttt 
Boletus  to  the  master.) 

Pliny  speaks  of  Tubers  as  follows: — "Et  qaoniaat 
miraculis  rerum  coepimus,  sequemur  eorum  ordinem,  il 
quibus  vel  maximum  est,  aliquid  nasci  aut  rivere  siae 
ulla  radice.  Tubera  haec  vocantur."  (Since  we  have  begum 
concerning  the  wonders  of  nature  we  will  follow  them  in 
order,  and  among  the  chief  is  that  any  plant  should  be 
either  produced  or  live  without  a  root.  Such  are  tbote 
called  Tubers.) — Nat.  Hist.,  xix.,  c.  2. 

That  Pliny  meant  the  Truffle  there  can  be  no  doaU^ 
for  at  considerable  length  he  proceeds  to  describe  thww 
Tubera  in  words  which  have  been  thus  translated  hf 
Dr.  Bostock  and  Mr.  B-iley : — 

*'  Truffles  generally  grow  in  dry,  sandy  soils,  and  spoil 
that  are  thickly  covered  with  shrubs ;  in  size  they  are 
often  larger  than  a  Quince,  and  are  found  to  wei^  as 
much  as  a  pound.  There  are  two  kinds  of  them ;  the  one 
full  of  sand,  and,  consequently,  injurious  to  the  teeth« 
the  other  free  from  sand  and  all  impurities.  They  are 
distinguished  also  by  their  colour,  which  is  red  or  black, 
and  white  within  ;  those  of  Africa  are  the  most  esteemed. 
Whether  the  Truffle  grows  gradually,  or  whether  this 
blemish  of  the  earth— for  it  can  be  looked  upon  as  no- 
thing else  —  at  once  assumes  the  globular  form  and 
magnitude  which  it  presents  when  found;  whether, 
too  it  is  possessed  of  vitality  or  not,  are  all  of  them 
questions,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  easy  to  be 
solved.  It  decays  and  rots  in  a  manner  precisely  similar 
to  wood. 

''  It  is  known  to  me  as  a  fact,  that  the  following  circiim- ' 
stance  happened  to  Lartius  Licinius,  a  person  of  prsetorian 
rank,  while  minister  of  justice,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Carw 
thage  in  ^pain  ;  upon  biting  a  Truffle,  he  found  a  denarius 
inside,  which  all  but  broke  his  fore  teeth — an  evident 
proof  that  the  Truffle  is  nothing  else  but  an  agglomeration 
of  elementary  earth.  At  all  events,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Truffle  belongs  to  those  vegetable  productions 
which  spring  up  spontaneously,  and  are  incapable  of 
being  reproduced  from  seed. 

*'  Of  a  similar  nature,  too,  is  the  vegetable  production 
known  in  the  province  of  Cyrenaica  by  the  name  of 
'  misy,'  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  its  smell  and 
taste,  but  more  fleshy  than  the  Truffle ;  the  same,  too» 
as  to  the  Iton  of  the  Thracians,  and  the  Geranion  of  the 
Greeks. 

"  The  following  peculiarities  we  find  mentioned  with 
reference  to  the  Truffle.    When  there  have  been  show^ra 
in  autumn,  and  frequent  thunder-storms.  Truffles  are 
produced,  thunder    contributing    more  particularly    to 
their  development ;  they  do  not,  however,  last  beyond  « 
year,  and  are  considered  the  most  delicate  eating  when-, 
gathered  in  spring.      In  some  places  the  formation  of 
them  is  attributed  to  water ;  as  at  Mytilene,  for  instnnaa^ 
where  they  are  never  to  be  found,  it  is  said,  unless  tlva    ^ 
rivers  overflow,  and  bring  down  the  seed  from  Tiara,  that. 
being  the  name  of  a  place  at  which  they  are  produced  ii| 
the  greatest  abundance.    The  finest  Truffles  of  Asia  an . 
those  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lampsacus  and- 
Alopeconnesus ;    the   best  in  Greece  are  those  of  tht- 
vicinity  of  Elis." 

The  opinions  that  the  rain  and  the  overflowing  of  th*^ 
river  gave  birdi  to  the  TroiHe  agi*ees  with  the  senteoM ' 
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WINTEEING  CUTTINGS  OF  BEDDING 

GEBANIUMS, 

CALCBOLABUB  AND  DIANTHUSSS — OBTAINING  BOTTOM 

HEAT. 

Thx  Tery  end  of  September  and  the  first  half  of  October  is 
about  the  Tery  best  time  for  phinting  cuttings  of  aU  the  bedding 
Ckranitims,  where  the  greatest  number  is  to  be  kept  over  the 
winter  in  the  smallest  space,  and  I  was  going  to  say  with  the  least 
trouble.  But  when  one  begins  to  talk  about  trouble,  it  is  high 
time  for  that  one,  and  for  all  of  his  or  her  clan,  to  give  up  all 
ideas  of  keeping  any  plants  through  the  winter,  be  they  bedders 
or  be  they  not. 

The  best  cuttings  of  Geraniums  are  the  very  tops  of  the 
weakest  shoots,  and  all  the  tops  of  very  stinted  plants,  or  such 
as  may  haye  been  hard  up  for  the  last  month  for  want  of  water 
or  free  room  at  the  roots. 

I  once  saw  an  operation  worth  talking  about.  The  family 
left  for  the  long  Tacatiou,  and  the  gardener,  or  the  man  who  did 
the  garden,  rooted  out  all  the  Geraniums  before  the  middle  of 
September.  One  of  them  was  a  seedling  raited  and  flowered 
that  season  in  the  same  garden,  and  they  set  a  store  by  it,  as  the 
saying  is,  but  the  man  forgot  aU  about  it  for  a  month.  It  was 
then  the  middle  of  October.  He  had  to  hunt  for  it  outside  the 
garden ;  found  it — a  very  large  plant,  all  but  quite  shrunk  up ; 
but  he  took  it  in  and  took  off  all  the  tops  for  cuttings  not  much 
oyer  3  mches  long.  They,  the  cuttings,  took  a  yery  long  time  to 
jTOot,  but  they  all  did  root,  and  that  man  says  to  this  day  October 
is  the  right  time  to  **  put  down  *'  cuttings  for  the  winter. 

After  the  beginning  of  October  it  is  too  late  to  make  cuttings 
of  Yerbenas  or  Petunias.  I  mean  too  late  for  such  people  as  I 
am  writing  to  at  present.  There  is  nothing  that  will  pay  for  the 
trouble  to  them  now  but  Calceolarias ;  and  all  good  bedding 
Galceolarias  begin  to  root  now  on  their  own  account  from  the 
back  of  the  shoots  nearest  to  the  ground,  and  unless  it  was  not 
a  hard  time  of  it,  they  would  go  on  and  improve  in  this  their 
natural  way  of  rooting  till  Christmas,  and  good,  soft  little 
cuttings  of  them  will  do  well  enough  to  be  put  in  under  a  hand- 
glass till  that  time.  But  the  luxury  of  a  hand-glass  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  reads  my  letters — I  cannot 
yet  afford  to  have  one  hand-light  myself.  But  I  have  lots  of 
tope  and  stops,  which  answerjust  as  well  for  propagation,  at  ten 
times  less  cost  and  bother.  The  top  parts  of  flower-pots  without 
the  bottom,  and  that  to  be  turned  upside  down,  will  give  the 
beet  idea  of  my  tops ;  but  drain  earthenware-pipee  of  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  in  the  bore  or  barrel  are  better  than  flower-pots 
with  the  bottoms  knocked  out  with  a  hammer,  and  short  pieces 
ofsuchpipesarebetter  than  the  best  hand-glasses  in  the  world 
for  striking  autunm  cuttings;  and  the  reason  why  they  are 
better  is  this — you  can  place  them  in  front  of  a  south  window,  or 
on  the  south  side  of  a  house,  or  castle,  or  anything  where  the 
sun  comes  the  strongest,  and,  of  course,  the  hottest  part  about  a 
place,  and  there  you  can  put  down  your  cuttings  in  the  middle 
of  the  dog  days  with  less  risk  of  suffering  than  if  they  were 
under  a  hand-glass  behind  a  house,  or  wall,  or  castle,  or  fence, 
or  dyke.  The  sun  cannot  touch  them,  the  earthenware  things 
get  hot  as  iron  bars,  and  the  damp  from  Uie  watering  rises 
and  makes  it  exactly  like  the  top  heat  of  a  very  sweet  hotbed  in 
the  spring.  A  square  of  glass  is  the  stop  to  keep  in  that  heat  for 
the  use  of  the  cuttings. 

Yon  never  saw  how  easy  all  the  new  Pinks  or  Dianthus  tribes 
do  in  and  under  my  tops  and  stops ;  and  that  reminds  me  that  I 
made  a  tremendous  mistake  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  when 
I  said  that  nothing  would  do  much  good  for  out-door  cuttings 
eoLcept  Calceolarias  after  October  is  once  in.  Why,  I  shall  have 
to  put  in  scores  of  cuttings  yet  of  many  sorts  of  Dianthuses. 
Oapt.  T.  Clark's  hybrids,  single  and  double,  are  the  very  best 
yet  in  existence.  I  never  saw  such  loads  of  cut  flowers  as  I  cut 
this  season  of  his  single  kind.  I  had  only  one  stool  of  the  double 
o#this  strain.  I  had  it  from  Dr.  Lindley's  garden  through  Mr. 
Boo^  our  late  Secretary  tx>  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  it 
must  be  true.  Then  I  ordered  a  plant  of  Dianthus  hybridus 
mnlfciflorus,  or  double  winter-flowering  sort,  which  is  figured  in 
the  **I]lastrated  Bouquet;"  but  I  first  saw  it  at  the  Floral 
CTommittee  this  time  last  year,  and  seeing  it  to  be  such  a  first- 
mto  flower  I  sent  for  it  at  once,  and  now  I  have  a  dozen  of  it, 
aod  I  shaU  put  in  eyery  morsel  of  cutting  the  plants  will  make 
tOl  the  end  of  November. 

But  I  found  out  a  way  for  making  a  damp  hotbed,  or  bottom 
iMit  in  summer,  at  no  cost.    I  can  have  a  damp  "bottom  heat  on 


the  leads  or  on  the  window-sills  of  the  highest  house  in  London, 
and  my  tops  and  stops  will  strike  outtbgs  outside  the  window 
facing  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  July,  August,  or  September 
without  shading  in  the  least,  and  the  bottom  heat  will  rise  or 
fall  of  itself,  according  to  the  light  there  is  for  the  cuttings. 
The  plan  wUl  also  grow  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias,  with  many 
other  kinds  of  plants  for  the  shows.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  have 
moist  bottom  heat  for  a  plant  the  whole  summer,  and  the  top  to 
be  out  in  the  open  air  all  the  while.  It  is  as  good  as  the  geo- 
thermal  system  of  old  English  gardeners — not  the  dry  destroy- 
ing heat  m>m  heating  a  bed  of  earth  as  M.  Naudin  very  foolishly 
recommended  in  his  pamphlet.  I  kept  the  plan  quite  a  secret 
till  I  made  sure  of  it  mysell  Then  one  of  the  best  practical 
men  of  our  day  called,  and  was  delighted  with  the  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Mamock,  of  the  Begent's  Park  Botanic,  was  the  flrst  person 
who  ever  recommended  growing  plants  in  double  pots ;  and  Mr. 
Eyles,  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  the  first  who  proved  to  the 
public,  and  in  a  public  way,  that  plants  could  be  grown  on  the 
surface  of  water  the  year  round  more  easily  than  in  any  other 
way  in  the  same  arrangement  of  house-room.  Now  my  plan 
for  bottom  heat  on  the  top  of  a  house  embraces  the  essence  and 
the  two  best  points  in  the  double-pot  system,  and  in  the  plan  of 
growing  plants  standing  on  the  surfEu^  of  sheets  of  water.  You 
can  understand  how  plants  rest  on  the  surface  of  water  if  you 
suppose  in  the  country  a  four  or  nine-gallon  cask  to  be  put  down 
in  a  horse-pond  till  the  top  end  was  just  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  water,  then  you  womd  put  a  pot  Geranium  on  the  end  of 
the  cask ;  then,  of  course,  the  bottom  of  the  pot  was  just  on  the 
top  of  the  wat^,  and  the  roots  could  then  suck  and  be  constantly 
full  of  sap. 

Now,  just  look  at  this.  Suppose  I  put  your  Geranium-pot 
inside  a  bigger  pot,  as  Mr.  Marnock  recommended,  and  suppose 
your  pot  (£d  not  reach  the  bottom  of  my  empty  pot  by  2  inches, 
because  the  rim  of  your  pot  rested  upon  the  top  of  my  pot,  and 
made  your  pot  hang,  as  it  were,  inside  my  pot.  Now,  that  is 
the  new  dodge.  Where  the  tops  of  the  two  pots  join  issue  for 
the  hanging  of  the  inside  one,  I  run  a  bit  of  putty  or  puddled 
clay,  as  for  grafts,  to  make  the  part  perfectly  air-tight.  The 
plan  hinges  on  the  perfection  of  the  air-tightness  between  the 
rims  of  the  two  pots.  Now,  with  this  putty  on  and  dry,  place 
them  on  the  top  of  the  cask  in  the  pond  again,  and  push 
in  the  cask  till  the  water  is  2  inches  deep  over  it ;  the  water 
will  then  be  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  inner  pot,  and  it 
rests,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  water  just  hke  Mr.  Fyles 
did  his  basin  plants  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Instead  of  a  beer- 
cask  to  stand  the  double  pot  on,  suppose  you  put  it  in  a 
hand-basin,  with  water  enough  to  rise  to  the  bottom  of  the 
inside  pot,  or  nearly  so ;  or  a  soup-plate  might  do  ;  but  a  deep 
eurden-pot  saucer  is  the  best  of  all,  and  if  you  keep  the  saucer 
mil  the  whole  summer,  the  heat  of  the  outer  pot  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  will  cause  the  air  which  is  between  the  pots  to  suck 
up  the  water,  and  vapour  will  rise  of  itself  from  the  heat ;  but 
neither  the  heat  nor  the  moisture  can  escape  from  between  the 
two  pots,  owing  to  the  stopping  with  putty  or  soft  clay.  Then 
the  inside  pot  is  hanging  in  a  vapour-bath  all  the  summer.  Ihe 
roots  next  the  side  of  the  pot  never  f;et  quite  dry,  even  if  you 
did  not  water  the  pot,  because  the  inside  pot  itself  is  constantly 
as  wet  from  the  vapour  as  if  it  were  in  a  pond,  and  the  roots 
stick  to  any  moist  surface  like  that. 

I  have  struck  many  sorts  of  cuttings  and  grown  several  plants 
of  different  families  of  plants  by  this  simple  plan,  and  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  some  of  you  will  make  wonders  to  cease  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  growing  and  rooting  systems,  by  some  improved 
method  of  applying  the  thing  inside  as  well  as  outside  all  manner 
of  houses,  hothouses  included.  Hang  up  a  plant  to  the  ridge  of 
a  Piue-stove,  and  it  may  thus  enjoy  damp  bottom  heat  the  whole 
summer.  Ferns,  in  double  pots,  puttied  and  put  in  saucers  of 
water  after  being  potted  in  nine-parts  of  cocoa-nut  refuse,  and 
one-part  yeUow  maiden  loam — the  proper  proportions  for  most 
Ferns  which  do  not  rise  above  15  inches  or  18  inches  high — I 
say  Ferns  treated  that  way  would  astonish  Mr.  Sims  himself. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  the  finest  Ferns  will  grow  nearly  so 
easily  as  in  that  very  compost,  and  no  drainage  to  the  pots  either, 
except  a  little  of  the  fibres,  of  which  there  is  a  due  proportion  in 
every  measure  of  the  refuse.  But,  say  cuttings  instead  of  Ferns, 
and  we  shall  be  nearer  perfection.  Every  plant  will  root  in  it 
faster  and  more  to  its  likmg  than  in  any  other  thing  I  ever  saw 
tried. 

I  was  amused  the  other  day  on  receiving  some  rare  plants 
from  near  Bristol,  from  a  rev.  gentleman  there,  all  grown  in  our 
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Kingston  cocoa-nnt  refnse  stuff;  and  if  you  could  see  the  rigour 
of  Sibthorpia  europea^  the  most  dehcate  of  European  growth, 
you  would  not  wonder  at  my  earnestness. 

If  I  was  young  again  I  would  undertake  to  beat  Kr.  Turner 
at  all  the  shows  with  this  way  of  bottom  heat  to  Pelargoniums, 
and  I  would  never  giro  a  drop  of  strong  water  to  the  top  of  a 
pot  Geranium,  but  would  supply  it  in  vapour  from  below.  My 
cuttings  would  be  all  struck  that  way  out  of  doors.  I  mean  the 
cuttings  of  all  common  pot  plants,  as  Fnchrias,  Cinerarias, 
Mimulus,  Terbenas,  Petunias,  Geraniums,  and  ell ;  so  that  from 
the  cradle  they  would  be  accustomed  to  the  system.  Just 
consider  yourself  the  difference  there  must  be  between  a  col- 
lection of  plants  reared  this  way  without  as  much  as  a  nows- 
papor  shading  on  any  of  the  cuttings  from  first  to  lust.  Again  : 
the  plan,  I  am  persuaded,  will  be  found  just  as  useful  in-doors  as 
in  the  open  garden — ^I  mean  in  living-rooms.  Any  plant  one 
oomld  bring  into  a  drawing-room  where  the  air  is  very  dry  during 
the  winter  on  account  of  the  firee,  end  more  particularly  Perns, 
would  do  all  the  better  by  having  the  pot  thus  protected  from 
the  thirsty  air  of  the  rooms.  In  great  houses  they  do  this  as 
part  of  the  routine,  but  not  quite  so  effeatually  as  it  might  be 
done.  Q'hey  plunge  the  pots  in  china  jars  or  in  some  ornamental 
vaaes,  or  things  of  that  kind,  and  then  with  very  green  moss 
they  mulch  the  surface  as  it  were — a  most  excellent  plan,  and  if 
the  moss  was  made  to  fill  the  top  of  the  open  space  between  the 
Tsse  and  pot  very  tightly,  it  would  be  much  better  than  stuff- 
ing in  moss  all  the  way  down  between  them. 

The  great  want  is  to  have  warm  air  well  retained  round  tiro 
flower-pot,  and  there  would  be  sufficient  moisture  for  the  air 
from  the  drainage.  But  a  common  flower-pot  and  a  common 
empty  pot  of  the  same  kind  would  keep  any  plant  as  safe  as  a 
gold  vase,  if  the  two  rims  were  made  air-tight  as  in  my  out-door 
propagation  this  very  season.  We  shall  say  double  potting  is 
very  good  indeed,  both  in  summer  and  winter;  but  an  airtight 
cavity  between  the  two  pots  has  four  times  more  of  the  advan- 
tage resulting  from  the  practice  of  double  potting.  We  all  know 
the  use  and  value  of  pillow-eases.  Whnt  would  you  say  if  one 
were  to  order  flower >pot  cases  to  be  made  on  purpose  for  this 
very  thing?  Many  a  worse  contrivance  has  been  iti  practice  in 
my  time ;  but  I  mean  to  get  some  pillow-cases  for  my  propagat- 
ing*pots  in  the  open  ground.  The  price  of  a  couple  of  hand- 
glasses would  set  me  up  for  all  my  wants ;  and  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  of  Surbiton,  the  mventor  of  the  ridge  tiles  on  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  so  common  now  about  London,  would  soon 
get  them  up  to  my  sizes  and  capacities  in  his  pottery  here.  The 
cases  would  be  merely  upright  pots  without  bottoms,  and  I 
could  use  them  constantly  in  two  ways — put  some  of  my  best 
seedlings  in  pots,  case  and  putty,  and  put  them  on  water ;  or 
make  a  ring  with  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  case  on  the  sooth 
border,  fill  within  the  ring  with  cuttmgs,  put  the  case  over  the 
cuttings,  and  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  top,  and  what  would  bo 
the  difference  between  that  and  my  tops  and  bottoms?  I  shall  call 
this  "  llie  Cultivation  and  Propagation  for  the  Million  ;*'  and 
whenever  T  shall  hear  of  a  practical  gardener  taking  to  the  thin^r, 
1  shall  worn  him  off  and  tell  him  plainly  to  stick  to  his  hotbeds, 
or  try  the  geothermal  plan,  or  anything  but  this.      D.  Bsatox. 
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FiX)RAL  Committee. — When  firing  that  casual  shot  about  the 
bedding-out  at  Kensington  Gore,  and  the  immense  labour  tluro 
seemed  to  be  bestowed  upon  it,  I  had  in  n»y  mind  a  very  simple 
matter,  which  I  will  explain  piesently  ;  and  I  can  assure  "  F.  R." 
'hat  the  reference  to  the  doings  of  the  past  was  prompted  by  the 
feeling  tiiat  I  lilmre  with  many  others,  tliat  the  old  leaven  is  not 
eradicated  y«'t.  That  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  made 
Tiost  rapid  strides  in  public  favour  the-e  can  be  no  question ; 
tnat  it  has  taken  many  steps  well  calculated  to  advancre  it  in  that 
respect  is  also  patent.  The  appointment  of  such  men  as*  Mr. 
Murray  and  Mr.  P^jlea  as  its  mMnagin*^  powers,  theesinblishment 
*''the  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees,  the  popular  charoeter  of  its 

ahibitiois  (so  diMercr>t  from  the  exclusiveness  of  lormer  dayi<), 
-"  augur  well :  but  tliere  are  still  those  connecltd  with  it,  of 

.iiom  to  say  the  least,  the  puMic  is  somewhat  shy  of  trusting; 

»"^  already,  as  perhaps  "  F.  K."  is  uware,  a  considerable  sum 

•cjond  the  original  estimate  !>«»•  been  expended.     Howc"  r,  as 


culty  will  be  to  know  what  to  do  with  their  money.  ^orshouU 
I  have  probably  alluded  to  it  but  for  this  reason : — I  bdisfiB 
it  is  intended  that  it  shall  be  not  only  a  show  but  a  model  plaai 
and  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
will  visit  it,  and,  most  likely,  desire  something  of  the  kind  to  bs 
done  in  their  own  place. 

Kow  I  know  a  little  of  what  comes  of  this.  My  lard  fjm 
into  the  garden  at  Belleville,  calls  the  gardener  and  soya,  "Hnihi 
I  saw  the  gardens  at  Kensington  Gore  the  other  day,  and  akooU 
very  much  like  to  know  why  I  can't  have  mine  as  good."  If 
Harris  ventures  to  suggest  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  Ubov 
he  is  immediately  pooh-poohed  ;  for  although  my  lord  careaaet 
how  many  pounds  he  expends  to  preserve  his  game,  he  grndgv 
every  one  expended  on  the  ornamental  part  of  his  groundi  it 
any  rate :  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  only  bnt  just  fair  to  let 
good  folks  know  what  really  is  the  labour  required  to  keep  iMh 
a  garden  in  trim,  and  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  qualified  to  ba  t 
model  garden ;  for  tliat  we  must  look  to  the  Crystal  Fakoe, 
Kew,  or  (as  Mr.  Beaton  seems  to  speak  so  highly  of  it),  Hamptan 
Court. 

And  now,  having  exonerated  myself  firom  the  charge  of  nnfidr- 
ness,  i  hope,  the  Floral  Committee  may  bo  reported.  Xbe 
subjects  sent  in  for  examination  were  few  in  number. 

From  Mr.  Gt,  M'Intosh  came  Lopliospermum  grandiflomm 
coccineum,  not   unlike  Jacksoni,  and  not  considered 
enough  to  merit  any  award. 

From  Mr.  Hanley,  gardener  to  Sir  Culling  Eaidley, 
Oxalis  tropseloides,  which  was  stated  to  havo  been  purchand 
under  that  name  in  Bussia.  The  foliage  is  dork  stud  the  habit 
dwarf,  well  calculated  for  an  edging ;  but  it  was  recogniaed  as 
an  old  plant,  its  true  name  being  Comiculata  rubra. 

Mr.  Halter,  of  Hammersmith,  sent  some  interesting  snbjacta-^ 
vis.,  Geranium  tetragons ;  Weigela  rosea  variegata  ; '  Anbis 
procurrens  foliis  variegatis,  a  pretty  rock  plant  ;  Fnohsia 
corymbifiora  foiiis  variegatis  ;  Taccinium  vitis-idsea  foliis  varie- 
gatis, a  very  pretty  dwarf  shrub,  well  colculated  for  the  edging 
of  an  American  bed — for  this  a  Label  of  Commendation  was 
awarded  ;  and  Mentha  hetomphylla  foliis  vanegatis. 

Mr.   Kinghom,  of  Kichmoiid,  sent  a  very  curious  plant"— 

Anigozanthus  Manglcsi,  which  liad  been  forwarded  to  him  by 

:  the  Very  Kev.  George  F.  Pownall,  Dean  of  Perth,  Western 

I  Australia.    It  is  by  no  means  a  new  plant,  having  been  figmiid 

years  ago  in  Sweety  but  it  is  very  sterling :  wo  hear  sometmiis 

people  exclaim  in  looking  at  a  flower,  "llow  like  wax  !"     l%is 

really  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  of  cloth,  and  the  back  #f 

the  fiower-scape  almost  looks  like  the  tags  on  a  soldier's  shotddor- 

':  knot.      The  colour  is  a  bright  green  and  brilliant  eeurlet,  and, 

i  wo  doubt  not,  will  prove  a  very  grcot  favourite  with  ladies.     It 

I  is  said  to  be  difficult  of  culthation ;   but  these  difficulties  ate 

'  now  vanishing,  and  the  skill  that  has  nuvdu  the  Disa  bloom'  will 

probably  make  the  Anigozanthus  hold  its  own  in  winter,  when 

it  is  said  to  "fog  off." 

Messrs.  Chater  &  Co.,  of  Braintree,  sent  a  seedling  beddhig 
Dahlia,  called  King  of  the  Dwarfs,  about  whose  merits  the 
Committee  were  divided ;  but  I  rather  think  it  will  turn  out  to 
be  something  good  yet. 

From  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Beigate,  came  Keheveria  ibiflora— a 
very  curious  succulent  plants  with  a  beautiful  purplish-maate 
tint.     For  this  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Churhs  lunicr,  of  Slough,  sent  Dahlia  Mrs.  Bcsh,  a  very 
beautiful  light  rose,  of  good  form,  great  smoothness  of  petal, 
and  well  up  in  the  centre — for  this  a  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded.  Ho  also  sent  a  magnificL>nt  bloom  of  Pope's  £ari  of 
'  Derby,  a  fiower  of  very  great  substance  and  great  depth,  for 
which  a  First-class  Certificate  has  been  already  awarded  :  alto 
Ensign,  red,  too  small,  and  which  some  one  slyly  said  was 
evidently  not  "  lumpi*h." 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Warminster,  sent  also  one,  very  rough,  and 
without  a  single  good  property. 

From  Mr.  J  ay,  of  Tottenham,  came  a  species  of  Lirlia,  trith 
nothing  of  novelty  about  it.  And  lastly,  from  the  gardena  of 
the  Society,  n  fine  Fern — Cyrtomium  earyotidouui,  to  wbioh  a 
First-clahsi  Certificate  was  given. 

Previous   to  the  Committee  breaking  up,   a   resolution   mr 
passed    unanimously  in  reference  to   the    omission  from   tlie 
schedule  of  the  present  year  of  certain  fiorisis'  fiowcrs — Tulipt, 
Pinks,   Pansies,   Carnations,    Picotees,   Verb^mas,   and   BannB 
culuscs,  an<l  6'"TKesting  to  the  Council  that  they  be  included  x 
that' r  18^^      This  has  plainly  been  an  omission  in  this 
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SUCCESSFUL  BEDS. 

I  QirxTB  agree  with  »  ooirespondent  in  a  late  Number  who 
pvaieed  the  Geranium  et  the  ezpente  of  the  Verbena  aa  a  bedder. 
If  the  soil  is  rich  and  bede  large  so  tUat  you  can  peg  perpetually 
and  k«ep  Yerbenaa  growing  they  are  aU  Tery  well ;  bat  in  small 
bedt  in  small  gardens,  where  the  soil  is  kept  poor  to  prevent 
nm|xiAt  gvowtii  in  the  Gteraniums,  and  the  room  is  sdnted, 
Verbanaa  will  not  do  at  all.  They  make  a  splendid  »how  for 
on*  month  (August),  bul  neither  before  nor  aTter  are  they  good 
for  much.  Purple  King  is  the  best,  but  his  attempts  at  con- 
tiBooua  blooming  ajre  Tery  poor  unless  there  is  continuoua 
growth.  If  Mr.  Beaton  can  raise  a  Geranium  to  supply  the 
place  of  Purple  £ing,  he  will  oertainly  deserve  a  peerage  and  be 
created  Baroo  Beaton  or  Duke  of  Surbiton.  In  white  Verbenas 
Hrs.  Alibrd  is  better  than  Snowflake ;  she  is  more  dwarf  and 
produces  finer  trusses.  It  Im  most  desirable,  if  possible,  to  be 
independent  of  Verbenas  in  small  gardens,  Geraniums  are  so 
much  more  easily  dealt  with  in  winter  and  so  maoh  more  con- 
tinuous iu  bloom.  Bijou,  must  do  instead  of  white  Verbena. 
But,  alas !  there  is  nought  to  put  in  the  place  of  Purple  King. 
What  will  Madame  Csillag  do  ?  Amongst  the  whites  what  a 
beautiful  thing  is  Madame  Vaucher.  I  have  not  yet  bedded  it, 
but  its  trusses  are  bold  and  habit  perfect ;  its  growth  about  the 
aaoM  as  that  beautiful  gem  Christine.  I  observe  that  Frog- 
more  ia  not  to  be  distinguished  from  Crystal  Palace  or  Trentham 
Scarlet :  their  habit  is  precisely  similar,  and  time  of  bloom  the 
same.  Tom  Thimib  beata  them  both  to  nothing  in  Jal^»  but 
they  beat  him  as  completely  now.  Tom  must  Iw  kept  for  the 
earliest  bloom,  and  Frogmore  or  Crystal  Palace  for  the  later. 
Punch,  if  his  constitution  was  not  quite  so  robust,  would  beat 
both.  I  have  good  beds  this  year  with  the  following  com- 
bioations,  the  first  named  being  in  each  case  the  centre : — 
Purple  Nosegay^  Flower  of  the  Pay,  Little  David,  and  Lobelia ; 
Crystal  Palace,  Purple  King,  and  Cerastium ;  Countess  of  War- 
wick and  plnm-ooloured  Verbena  Ariosto ;  Brilliant  and  Purple 
King.  A  long  bed  of  Cerise  Unique  with  a  strip  of  Ageratum 
down  the  centre,  but  not  quite  to  each  end,  and  Cerastaum  round 
has  been  much  admired.  Calceolaria,  Imperial  Crimson,  and 
Christine,  a  good  bed.  Imperial  Cnmson  and  Christine  contrast 
welL 

These  are  a  few  of  the  beat  out  of  many.  Like  many  of 
my  neighbours  I  am  jquite  disgusted  vrith  Gasania  splendens ; 
last  year  it  was  all  right,  but  thu  year,  because  the  weather  was 
dry  and  hot  when  it  ought  to  have  been  in  its  chief  beauty,  it 
would  do  nothing.  One  bed  in  the  garden  was  planted  with 
Oalosolaria  and  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,  plant  for  plant ;  it  was  a 
raised  bed  of  considerable  size,  it  was  frightfully  gay  all  the 
anmmer,  and  rather  kept  up  the  impression  that  there  was  a 
perpetual  recruiting  party  in  the  garden— its  aspect  was  intensely 
mihtary.  Of  all  the  Scarlett,  Brilliant  has  kept  up  the  most 
continuous  bloom.  It  ia,  indeed,  a  friend  in  need ;  under  glass, 
out  of  doors,  in  pots,  or  in  soil,  it  always  does  what  you  want  it. 
If  some  iaita»  in  the  gardening  world  would  give  us  a  list,  not 
too  long,  of  bedding  Geraniums  of  distinct  colour,  it  would  be 
naeful  to  those  who,  like  myself,  mean  to  adhere  almost  entirely 
to  this  tribe  for  bedding  purposes.  All  plants  intended  to  make 
a  good  summer  show — that  is,  in  June  and  July,  should  be 
struck  in  autumn.  I  have  just  potted  two  thousand  good 
plants,  as  good  as  gardeners*  stock  often  is  in  May.  They  were 
all  put  in  between  July  23rd  and  August  10th.— <B.  B.,  MadcUj/Jf^ 
im- Trent. 


LIFTING  THE  E00T8   OF  VINES. 

As  the  time  of  lifting  and  replanting  Vines  is  at  hand,  I  wish 
to  trouble  you  with  particulars  of  the  Vines  intended  to  be 
lifted,  and  solicit  your  opinion  on  the  way  I  purpose  planting 
them.  First,  a  lean-to  house,  with  an  inside  front  border  4  feet 
wide,  in  which  are  planted  Vines  some  seven  or  eight  years  old  ; 
they  are  strong  and  healthy,  but  shy  bearers  and  much  troubled 
with  shanking.  On  the  outside  border  are  planted  Vines,  some 
thirty  years  old,  in  a  very  poor  state.  I  purpose  to  throw  those 
oat  altogetber  and  make  a  new  border.  As  the  present  border  is 
6  fiset  in  depth,  I  intend  to  turn  all  out  to  that  depth  and 
thoroughly  drain  it,  then  to  fill  in  2  feet  ronghish  stones,  on  the 
top  of  which  I  will  place  1  foot  of  lime  riddlings,  chiefly  small 
limestones.  Now,  this  I  am  moat  desirous  to  ascertain9  Whether 
there  is  any  fear  of  the  roots  descendmg  through  the  drainage 
in  any  reasonable  time,  provided  the  compost  is  all  that  can  be 


wished  for.  The  inside  Vines  I  intend  leaving  as  they  are,  to 
make  sure  of  a  few  Grapes.  They  have  the  liberty  of  the  outside 
border ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  leave  them  undistuibed  aamoch 
as  possible  at  present,  aud  plant  young  Vinee  outside,  so  that,  if 
the  inside  Vines  do  not  become  more  productive,  I  can  lift  them 
when  the  outside  ones  are  fumiahed— say  three  yiears  henoe.— 
Alpha. 

[Your  plan  seems  the  beat  that  can  be  adopted  under  the  cir- 
cumstancee ;  but  we  tliink  excavating  the  border  to  the  depth  of 
5  feet  unnecessary.  We  are  advocates  for  a  wide  border  rather 
than  a  deep  one,  and  if  the  border  was  raised  a  little  above  the 
adjoining  ground  so  much  the  better.  If  your  ground  is  at  all 
wet  with  a  clayey  bottom,  let  the  foundation  of  the  border, 
which  is  the  clay  subsoil,  be  shaped  into  a  sort  of  shallow  ridge* 
and-furrow  form,  the  furrows  being  not  more  than  6  feet  apart^ 
and  along  oach  lay  a  pipe-drain  sunk  a  little  below  the  bottom 
of  the  ridge  just  mentioned,  and  these  drains  to  oommuaicata 
with  a  main  one  to  carry  the  water  clean  away.  Now,  supposing 
the  top  of  the  ridge  here  mentioned  was  only  2  feet  6  intHMS 
below  the  surfaoe^  and  t^ie  ground  io  the  furrow  to  dfesaend 
<>  inches,  whi<^  would  be  3  feet.  This  will  be  ample  both  for 
drainage  and  border.  Let  the  clay  border  be  smoothed  flbe  j  or  if 
you  like  to  concrete  or  asphalte  it,  or  cover  it  witli  blue  siat^  you 
can  do  BO.  The  latter  bedded  in  mortar  will  be  cheapest;  which- 
ever it  is  let  the  drip  enter  the  drain,  and  on  the  top  of  it  lay  a 
covering  of  briokbata  that  have  mortar  adhering  to  theos,  or 
stones  will  do,  and  a  little  finer  stufi^  naarer  the  top.  We  seldom 
make  our  Vine-borders  more  than  16  inohee  or  20  iaoheadeep 
of  ooTapoist,  and  this  also  contains  a  great  deal  of  stones  or  moitar 
rubbish.  Wo  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  debar  the  roots  from 
rambling  amongst  the  drainage  here  mentioned,  as  they  seemingly 
enjoy  that  more  than  many  fine  mixtures  prepared  for  them. 
The  only  thing  is,  not  to  have  that  drainage  too  far  from  the 
surface;  but  if  there  be  a  foot  of  it  and  18  inches  of  a  suitable 
compost  not  too  rich  in  manure,  wo  have  no  doubt  but  you  will 
have  excellent  canes  at  the  end  of  two  years.  But  give  the 
border  width.  If  there  be  a  walk  in  the  way  make  it  boideaalao, 
as  we  have  found  Vine  roots  thirty  feet  from  the  house.  Possibly 
we  may  be  giving  some  more  particulars  on  this  important 
subject,  which  is  one  of  the  utmost  consequenoe  to  the  fruit  gar- 
dener and  all  the  community  as  well.] 


NEW  POTATOES  IN  THE  OPEN  GBOUND 
BY  THE  1st  OF  MAY. 

I  HAYB  just  read  my  notice  and  the  reply  of  "  W,"  about 
planting  early  Fotatoe«.  "  A  place  in  England  where  there  ia 
soaccelyany  frost!"  Well,  thought  I,  I  have  committed  my- 
self ;  but  to  nmke  as  good  a  job  of  it  as  I  possibly  could  I  went 
at  once  to  my  neighbour,  and  the  facts  are  these. 

He  has  grown  early  Potatoes  in  the  spot  mentioned  for  eight 
or  ten  years,  mostly  planting  in  the  latter  part  of  November, 
and  has  never  had  a  crop  injured  by  frost,  except  that  once  or 
twice  his  Potatoes  were  up  ibrming  rows,  when  a  very  severe 
frost  rendered  the  land  around  almost  as  impervious  as  iron,  Mid 
the  pools  would  bear  the  weight  of  man  or  bea«>t,  but  the  plants 
came  up  in  a  short  time  just  a  little  yellow  at  the  top,  but  not 
injured  a  bitw  Many  times  when  it  has  been  rather  tough  work 
to  break  the  frost  on  the  pools  with  the  heel  of  your  shoe,  tliis 
Potato-ground  was  not  frozen  in  the  dightest  degree  ;  and  for  hoar 
frost  it  is  just  a  thing  to  laugh  at,  for  it  has  never  ii^wred  a 
leaf.  Without  a  single  exception  the  hoar  frost  has  been  as 
harmless  as  the  "  dew  at  summer  eve." 

With  respect  to  "  W.'s "  remark — "  Your  St.  Ives  corre- 
spondent must  not  expect  to  rival  his  neighbours  in  the  vicinity 
of  Penzance,'*  my  friend  says,  "  I  challenge  any  man  in  the 
kingdom  to  raise  Potatoes  in  the  open  ground  sooner  than  I." 
He  has  sometimes  taken  his  crop  on  the  l&t  of  May,  wliich 
yielded  about  one-third  of  a  Cornish  bushel  per  lace  of  36  square 
yards,  one-third  of  a  Cornish  bushel  being  about  75  lbs. 

Mark,  my  friend  is  not  a  gardener,  but  a  farmer,  and  a  farmer 
of  the  old  school.  The  fact  that  tho^  plots,  now  so  valuable 
for  early  Potato  culture,  were  not  cultivated  at  all  for  many 
years  until  a  "  sharp  one"  ia  the  neighbourhood  asked  for  them, 
shows  plainly  enough  that  my  old  friend  is  no  adept  in  the 
culture  of  early  Potatoes.  Indeed  I  know  that  though  ha  has 
his  crop  early  in  May,  and  tJio  seed  not  sprouted — hi:*  seed  has 
not  been  of  the  earliest  kind ;  he  calls  them  "  Axbridge  Kidneys'* 
(Ash-leaved  Kidneys .»)— and  the  probability  ia  that  if  he  pknted 
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the  earliest  kinds  he  would  hare  hia  crops  much  earlier  than 
the  Ist  of  May. 

P.S. — I  haye  just  been  seeing  the  little  plots  of  ground.  It 
is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  St.  Ires  bay,  with  an  aspect  a 
point  or  two  south  of  east,  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  giving 
them  that  advantage.  Sheltered  on  every  side,  except  a  little 
exposed  to  the  east  and  south-east  winds,  but  not  much.  My 
friend  has  never  had  the  planta  blasted  by  the  wind  of  any 
consequence  but  once,  when  the  east  wind  blew  with  great  force. 
The  soil,  I  suppose,  may  be  called  loamy  (I  do  not  understand 
much  about  the  names  and  nature  of  soils).  It  rests  on  a  stony 
clay,  and  is  very  deep ;  and  imder  the  day  is  the  "  trap  '*  rock. 
An  incUnation  of  at  least  45°  gives  it  the  advantage  of  good 
drainage.  The  sea  is  near  enough  for  one  st-anding  in  the 
meadow  or  garden  to  throw  stones  to  the  gulls,  and  hit  them  if 
he  can  throw  •*  nice  "  enough — in  fact,  a  few  yards  at  most ;  and 
the  bottom  of  the  plot,  the  lower  part  I  mean,  is  only  a  few 
yards  above  the  sea  level.  The  manure  applied  to  the  crops  is 
of  no  particular  kind — guano,  sandy  dung  from  the  house,  &o. 
It  has  the  first  peep  of  the  rising  sun,  ana  to-day  the  sunbeams 
were  still  smiling  on  it  at  three  o'clock ;  but  I  think  they  were 
on  the  point  of  leaving.  I  forgot  to  ask  him  about  the  earthing 
up,  but  will  try  to  remember  next  time  I  see  him.  He  has 
taken  up  his  crop  on  the  Ist  of  May  in  the  open  gronnd,  and 
sold  for  £4t  per  Cornish  bushel,  and  made  of  a  small  part  of  the 
plot  at  the  rate  of  £250  per  acre  at  home ;  but  of  course  he  did 
not  make  that  of  the  whole. 

I  suppose  the  rocks  below  must  favour  him  by  the  sun's  rays 
striking  there  and  elanoing  on  the  land ;  for  they  run  out  at  a 
gentle  inclination  tor  a  good  way. — M.  AirrHOVY,  Providence 
Mtnee,  St.  Ives,  CormodU, 


PBOPAGATING  CEEASTIUM  TOMENTOSUM 

AKD  LOBELIA  SPECIOSA. 

Wnji  you  inform  me  whether  Cerastium  tomentosmn,  which 
I  use  as  an  edging,  should  be  reared  from  cuttings,  or  if  the 
plants  are  left  in  the  ground  will  they  remain  aUve  through  the 
winter,  and  make  a  good  edging  for  next  season  ?  Also,  whether 
Lobelia  speciosa  should  be  reared  from  cuttings  taken  now,  or 
from  seed ;  or  would  a  few  old  plants  saved  through  the  winter 
furnish  cuttings  in  the  spring? — B.  B. 

[These  inquiries  have  been  answered  repeatedly.  The  Ceras- 
tium tomentosum  is  quite  hardy,  and  is  to  be  divided  at  the 
roota  every  year  in  April  and  replanted,  and  it  comes  from 
cuttings  to  begin  with  easier  than  any  other  plant.  Old  plants 
of  LobeUa  speciosa  should  be  kept  over  the  winter,  and  cuttings 
made  from  them  in  the  spring ;  but  it  comes  quite  true  from 
seeds.  Some  of  the  first  houses  in  London,  however,  did  not 
send  it  out  true  the  last  two  seasons ;  but  you  can  get  it 
guannteed,  or  a  certain  sum  of  money  if  it  is  not  true.  We 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  buy  Lobelia  speciosa  seeds.  There 
were  thirty  kinds  of  Lobelia  speciosa  sent  for  trial  at  Chiswick  in 
1860,  and,  of  course,  only  one  of  them  was  true.  The  seed 
trade  in  general  do  not  know  it  at  all,  and  every  one  must  save 
his  own  seed  of  it  till  £he  true  kind  gets  into  the  regular  market. 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  grow  their  own  seeds  of  Lobelia 
speciosa;  at  the  Crystal  Palace  they  do  the  same ;  and  at  most  of 
the  large  country  seats  the  same  sJso,  and  it  never  varies  in  the 
smallest  degree  with  all  these  parties.  Nevertheless,  we  ourselves 
failed  to  procure  it  in  London  no  later  than  last  season.  We 
recommend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  dealers.] 


PEUNING  EOSES  IN  POTS. 

'xary  is  trying  to  grow  a  few  Hoses  in  pots.     They  are  aU 

;iixna  and  Tea-scented  ones,  on  their  own  roots,  most  probably 

"^-n  cuttings  struck  early  this  year;  at  all  events,  with  the 

option  of  one — Devoniensis,  which  is  two  years  old,  they  are 

,t,  more  than  twelve  months  old.     Mary  has  read  carefully 

^^   Appleby's  directions  for  the  culture  of  Boses  in  pots,  but 

s  afraid  she  does  not  quite  understand  the  term  used 

u  inference  to  pruning   China    and    Tea    Boses.      He   says 

Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  14,  July  Slst,  1860,  page  212),  the  method 

f  pruning  thf«"  *nay  be  designated  pollard  pruning,  or  cutting 

^e  sb'*'^*'   ,1^,,     ^    *^e  soil  of  the  pot.    P'^'w  he  mean  all  the 


to  be  pruned  so  closely  ?  Mary  intends  to  put  her  Boees  in 
larger  pots.  Will  it  be  better  to  prune  them  in  November,  cr 
to  wait  until  the  spring  P  They  will  be  in  a  cold  frame  during 
the  winter,  and  be  placed  in  a  small  conservatory  in  the  spniif. 
Mary  would  not  have  troubled  the  Bditors  with  theee  <iaeitioi% 
but  the  gardener  of  whom  the  trees  were  bought  told  her  the 
less  Bose  trees  growing  in  pots  were  pruned  the  better  for  ^tbtm^ 
and  to  take  the  point  of  the  shoots  out  was  quite  saffident  fiNf 
them.  The  names  of  the  Bos6s  Mary  has  at  present,  are  Ad— 
Moir^,  Archduke  Charles,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Souvenir  dNa 
Ami,  and  Devoniensis.  Thia  last  has  three  stems,  and  ii  in 
eight-inch  pot.  The  others  are  in  five-inch  pots.  Most  of  i' 
have  had  flowers  on,  but  they  are  not  in  a  good  shapes 
Mary  would  like  to  try  to  grow  them  into  a  better  shape. 

[The  gardener  who  told  "Maet"  that  the  lees  Bose  1 
growing  in  pots  were  pruned  the  better  for  them,  and  to  take  ool 
the  points  of  the  shoots  was  quite  sufficient  for  them,  cannot  hsfe 
had  much  experience  of  the  culture  of  Boses  in  pots,  nor  oan  hi 
ever  have  seen  the  Boses  in  pots  exhibited  by  the  great  BoM 
growers  at  the  shows  near  London.  The  particular  claaa  off 
Boses  "  Maey"  alludes  to — ^namely,  Tea  and  China,  require  doft 
pruning,  because  they  bear  their  fragrant  flowers  on  the  oumtti 
yWs  wood,  and,  therefore,  when  they  are  pruned  they  m 
something  like  pollards,  a  term  Mr.  Appleby  uses  to  distingmah 
that  mode  from  the  more  open  system  that  stronger-growiq| 
classes  of  Boses  require  in  pruning.  The  reason  why  Tea-sceniea 
and  China  Boses  are  better  for  pruning  close  is,  because  the 
young  wood  of  the^  kinds  is  more  tender,  and  does  not  ripeo 
much  beyond  the  lowest  parts  of  the  year's  shoots.  If  **  MABrs" 
plants  are  weak  and  have  but  few  shoots  she  should  cut  them 
down  dose,  and  in  the  spring  when  fresh  shoots  appear  and 
have  made  some  length  of  shoot,  they  should  be^  spread  out 
equally  on  every  side,  so  as  to  form  handsome  specimens.  The 
best  compost  for  Tea  and  China  Boses  is  a  mixture  of  loam — 
that  is,  decayed  sods  one  hal^  and  old  cowdung,  leaf  mould». 
and  silver  sand  in  equal  parts  to  form  the  other  hal£  Bepot 
now  and  place  the  Koses  against  a  shady  wall  on  coal  ashes. 
Towards  the  end  of  October  remove  them  into  the  cold  pit, 
keeping  the  soil  just  moist  and  no  more.  Then  when  the  leavet 
turn  yellow  and  partly  fall  off",  prune  the  plants  down  to  near 
the  soil,  and  let  them  remain  at  rest  till  February  or  March. 
Then  give  them  a  soaking  of  milkwarm  water  and  remove  them 
into  the  conservatory.  Attend  to  the  training  as  the  shoots 
advance,  and  keep  down  insects,  and  with  regular  waterinff, 
syringing,  and  keeping  up  a  moderate  temperature  "  Mabt^s 
Boses  will  give  her  satisfaction.  Bepeat  the  potting  and  pruning 
in  the  following  autumn,  and  then  the  plants  will  continue  to 
advance  in  size  and  beauty  year  after  year.] 


EDGING  MATEBIALS  FOB  WALKS  AND  BEDS. 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  Mr.  Bobson's  communication  on 
the  above,  and  having  tried  various  things  allow  me  to  say  that, 
like  many  other  discoveries,  I  accidentally  found  some  brioks 
with  round  top-sides  which  I  found  to  answer  very  well  bj 
putting  a  row  of  common 
brick  for  a  foundation  under 
them  thus : — 

They  have  stood  the  test  of 
seven  years,  and  are  as  good 
now  as  then.  I  then  got  the 
maker  to  lengthen  both  the 
depth  and  length  of  the  bricks, 
in  order  that  I  might  dispense 
with  the  bricks  below,  and  have 
now  had  them  in  use  five  years 
—18  inches  long,  9  inches 
deep,  3  inches  thick,  and  round 
on  the  top,  made  of  fire-clay, 
and  cost  6<2.  each.  The  great 
secret  is  to  take  care  not  to 
cut  or  break  in  any  way  the 
outer  crust,  for  if  done  the  weather  speedily  gets  in.  I  considsr 
them  superior  to  all  other  kmds  of  bordering,  and  I  fancy  tibttt  ; 
many  plants,  the  Asarum,  Gentianella,  Saxifrages,  Yeronioni^  ; 
Campanulas,  Sedums,  and  other  dwarf  edging  plants,  show  m  '. 
deci^  preference  for  the  brick  edgings  to  ffrow  upon  or  agauuik  ' 
There  is  no  diffioultf  in  having  th«m  "aad-i  imnilar  or  ounvd 
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COLOUE  AND  CONTBAST. 

▲  BOUQUET   CRITICISED. 

'*  H .  1?.*'  is  much  obliged  for  the  informfttion  contained  in  Thb 
JoimyAL  OF  HoBTiouLTUKB,  of  the  17th,  relatiye  to  the  Uw  of 
colour  and  contrast ;  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  him- 
self to  be  still  rather  perplexed  in  the  matter.  If  scarlet  is  inad- 
missable  with  purple,  what  would  Mr.  Nesfield  say  about  the 
oblong  beds  in  the  Horticultural  Gkirdens,  South  Kensington, 
which  branch  out  in  long  succession  on  either  side  the  centre 
walk,  which  leads  to  the  large  circle  in  front  of  the  conservatory  ? 
"  B.  E.'*  is  willing  to  admit  it  may  not  be  according  to  rule,  but 
there  are  few  rules  that  have  not  some  exceptions ;  and  if  we 
look  at  the  extreme  richness  of  colour  in  the  beds  before  men- 
tioned, and  which  in  the  perspeotire  form  a  long  mass  of  scarlet 
and  purple,  it  must,  he  thinks,  be  allowed  that  the  rule  which 
prohibits  such  an  arrangement  must  be  rather  precise  and  unwise. 
It  is  true  a  bed  of  flowers  should  not  be  taken  as  a  model  for  a 
bouquet ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  if  the  combina- 
tion is  right  in  one  it  should  be  wrong  in  the  other.  With  regard 
to  the  foUage  of  the  Flower  of  the  Bay  Geranium  in  the  beds 
alluded  to  at  Kew,  altering  the  case  in  any  way  is  also  difficult 
to  understand,  as  the  bouquet  in  question  was  surrounded  with 
foliage  of  that  Geranium,  and  giving  much  the  same  effect  as  the 
beds  do.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  foliage  that  the  effi.*ct  is  so 
rich,  which  is  only  seen  when  standing  near  the  beds ;  but 
taking  about  fifty  paces  away,  when  the  tops  of  the  bloom  of  the 
Geranium  are  seen  surrounded  by  the  violet  of  the  Purple 
King  Verbena,  the  contrast  is  truly  beautiful.  It  is  certainly 
more  correct,  perhaps,  to  mix  or  place  in  juxtaposition  purple 
and  primrose,  or  purple  and  white ;  and,  perhaps,  it  ought  to 
have  been  mentioned  that  one  of  the  eight  bouquets  which  were 
used  in  the  floral  design  was  of  violet  Aster,  edged  with  Calceo- 
laria amplexicauUs ;  the  whole  of  the  bouquets  being  laid  on  a 
circular  bed  of  Lycopodium  denticulatum  more  than  a  yard  in 
diameter,  the  bright  green  of  which  formed  a  nice  groundwork 
for  the  flowers.  Purple  or  violet  imdoubtedly  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  red  and  blue,  but  when  the  blue  so  much  predominates 
as  it  does  in  violet,  is  it  a  great  mistake  to  place  vermilion  or 
scarlet  near  it  P  much  less  a  yellow  shade  of  vermilion,  which  is 
the  shade  of  the  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium.  If  the  colours 
are  separated  which  compose  violet  they  will  be  found  to  be 
carmine  and  blue,  the  former  colour  having  little  or  no  affinity 
to  vermilion.  This  is  a  fact,  probably,  not  always  considered : 
hence  the  confusion  caused  by  the  two  colours  being  classed  as 
red.  But  "  JR,  ^."  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  Editors  of 
Ths  Joubnal  op  HoBTicnLTTJBE,  or  any  other  learned  con- 
tributor for  a  little  further  information  on  the  subject  if  they 
would  kindly  favour  him. 

[1  do  not  think  I  could  have  imdertaken  to  reply  to 
*'  B.  E.'s  "  question  a  few  days  ago,  had  it  been  understood  to 
involve  any  reference  to  the  practice  of  laying  out  flower-beds — 
a  practice  subject  to  innumerable  modifications  and  exceptions 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  perfect  in  its  arrangement  in  the 
instances  "B.  E.*'  means,  and  an  arrangement  of  which  the 
writer  cannot  speak  from  experience,  never  having  been  able  to 
see  those  beautiful  plans  in  the  gardens  mentioned. 

"B.  E.*s"  question  referred  expresslv  to  "the  rule"  of 
colour,  and  to  a  bouquet  arrangement  of  "  violet  and  cerise.** 
Thinking,  of  course,  that  it  was  a  strict  question  of  rule^  the 
writer  replied  by  stating  that  rule  certainly  to  exclude  the  juxta- 
position of  the  colours  named,  in  which  colours  every  flower 
painter  knows  the  addition  to  the  cerise  of  a  good  deal  more 
blue,  and  to  the  blue  of  a  good  deal  more  carmine,  would  render 
the  cerise  violet  and  the  violet  cerise.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  would  oertainly  hit  the  exact  shades  of  the  flowers 
used,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  for  mixing  the  flowers  they 
would  be  the  same. 

"  Purple  and  scarlet,'*  of  which  "  B.  E.*'  now  speaks  broadly, 
while  he  also  asks  if  tiie  rule  has  "  no  exceptions,**  may  be  in 
two  ways  admissible.  A  cold  purple  approaching  to  dark  blue 
in  its  general  efiect  and  a  yeUowish-scarlet  would  be  a  striking 
contrast.  But  no  colour  that  I  can  think  of  is  more  free  from 
the  slightest  tinge  of  blue  than  is  that  same  scarlet,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  cerise  to  the  same  extent. 

Purple  or  even  dark  violet  and  scarlet  have  again  in  their  use 
M  many  exceptions  as  possible  to  fall  back  upon.  A  regular 
design  of  scarlet  on  a  purple  ground  can  be  zeadily  conceived  to 
look  very  striking.  Probably  in  the  garden  arrangements,  which 
amft  be  so  beautifii],  the  impression  is  that  the  purple  only 


enframes  the  more  brilliant  colour,  and  thus  it  may  be  con- 
sidered more  as  an  accessory  than  as  the  colour  of  the  design. 

It  strikes  me  in  confirmation  of  this  idea,  that  in  speaking  of 
these  designs  it  is  always  the  bright  flower  which  is  mentioned 
first,  the  other  only  as  its  accessory.  Not  Flower  of  the  Day, 
and  Purple  King,  but  Flower  of  the  Day  edged  by  Purple  King. 
After  all  it  is  possible  that  "  B.  E.**  and  myself  are  vrriting  at 
cross  purposes  regarding  the  use  of  the  terms  violet  and  cerise, 
purple  and  scarlet.  I  define  violet  as  a  very  warm — i.e.,  red 
shade  of  purple,  and  cerise  as  scarlet,  one  stage  advanced  towards 
crimson. 

The  expression  "  pale  yellqw,  white,  or  green,  are  the  only 
ffood  contrasts  to  a  purple  flower,'*  refers  to  those  cases,  as  in  the 
bouquet  described  by  "  B.  E.,'*  in  which  the  purp^le  and  the 
other  flowers  are  equally  the  colours  ;  not  where  one  is  made  the 
mere  foil  of  the  other ;  and  the  terms  purple  and  red  were  used 
in  the  former  reply  merely  in  the  idea  of  including  the  violet 
and  cerise,  supposing  there  to  be  a  diflerence  in  the  definition  of 
those  colours,  while  cerise  and  violet  would  not  have  so  well 
embraced  the  reds  and  purples  generally. 

One  more  point  must  be  mentioned.  Is  not  the  effect  ex- 
tremely difierent  of  a  bright  colour  framed  in  a  mass  of  a  darker 
tone  and  done  with,  or  a  dark  fiower  surrounded  vrith  bright 
ones,  and  then  edged  with  a  third  colour  also  very  light  P 

I  have  given  some  thought  to  the  subject  since  receiving 
"B.  E.*s'*  first  letter,  and  though  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the 
flowers  at  hand  to  try,  it  strikes  me  that  as  far  as  the  colours 
were  concerned,  a  reversal  of  the  design — cerise,  or  rather  pale 
scarlet  centre,  variegated  band,  and  purple  edge,  would  have 
produced  more  nearly  the  colour  efiect  of  the  beds  at  Eew,  and 
been  at  the  same  time  correct  as  to  the  usual  rules  of  colour. 
This  would  not,  however,  of  course,  have  been  a  good  bouquet. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  the  same  designs  can  succeed  for  two  such 
difierent  purposes. 

If  blue  did  very  greatly  preponderate  in  the  violet  of  Purple 
Eing  Verbena,  the  scarlet  certainly  would  be  more  in  place. 
But  is  it  possible  that  in  violet,  blue  can  be  said  to  have  more 
than  a  slight  share  in  the  tint  at  all  ? 

The  other  bouquet  being  correct  as  to  colour,  no  doubt 
added  greatly  to  the  bad  efiect  of  that  under  discussion. — 
— E.  A.  M.] 

PILLAE  EOSES  FOE  NOETH  WALES. 

MANDEYILLA      8UAVEOLEN8     AN      OUT-DOOB      PLANT. 

Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  a  few  climbing  and  pillar 
Boses  suitable  for  north  Wales,  the  situation  about  four  miles 
from  the  sea,  sheltered,  and  generally  mild  ?  The  proof  being 
that  Myrtles,  Sweet  Verbena,  and  many  other  greenhouse  plants 
live  out  all  the  year  round,  though  the  last  severe  winter  has 
killed  many  of  them  to  the  roots.  I  cannot  help  mentioning 
that  the  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  which  was  trained  against  the 
house  three  years  back,  has  never  been  the  least  afiected  by  the 
seasons  j  it  now  reaches  to  the  vnndows  of  the  second  story, 
and  has  been  in  very  fine  bloom  best  part  of  the  summer,  but  I 
do  not  observe  that  it  will  seed  this  season  which  it  did  the 
autumn  of  1859. — H.  A.  D. 

[The  first  climbing  Bose  for  that  mild  climate,  the  very  first 
where  we  have  heard  of  in  Britain,  where  Mandevilla  lives  out 
the  year  round,  is  Isabella  Gray,  on  a  south  wall,  and  not  to  be 
touched  with  a  knife  for  the  first  seven  years.  You  must  get  one 
on  its  own  roots.  The  rest  are  true  and  proved.  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  finest  buff*  yellow.  Triomphe  de  Bennes,  splendid  canary 
yellow.  Celine  Forestier,  a  flat,  pale,  yellow  flower.  Lamarque, 
all  but  pure  white.  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Solfaterre,  same  treat- 
ment as  Isabella  Gray.  Fellemberg  and  Jaune  Desprex,  very 
strong.  All  Noisettes  for  climbers  except  Gloire  de  Dijon,  a 
Tea.  The  following  only  for  ^UlAn  :—Ei/hnd  PerpetuaU,— 
Alexandrine  Bachmetoff;  Anna  Alexief,  Auguste  Mi^,  Baronne 
Prevost,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  G^ndral  Jac- 
queminot, General  Simpson,  Jules  Margottin,  Lord  Baglan, 
Leveson  Gower  or  Souvenir  de  Leveson  Gower,  Mathurin 
Begnier,  Mrs.  Standish,  and  Oriflamme  de  St.  Louis.  Bourbons. 
—Louis  Odicr,  Pierre  de  St.  Cyr,  Sir  Jossph  Paxton,  and  the 
Malmaison  or  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.] 


Centafbea  candissima. — I  cannot  understand  the  difficulty 
of  propagating  Centaurea  candissima.  I  bought  one  two  years 
or  more  since,  and  in  the  summer'of  I860  turned  it  out,  when  it 


S                                     JOUSNAL  OF  HOBTICULTDSE  ABD  OOXTAOH  eABDBMSE.  [  October  I,  USL 

msda  mimbera  of  aide  alioots ;  thew  I  took  off  tnd  placed  unda  ■  BOrt  of  exotic  Ripect  looki  bnt  it  the  dulmoe  of  s  qnBitarof 
B  hand-^liu,  remcilng  it  etmj  Dight— onlv  two  miufd.  Tbie  a  mile  or  lo,  and  for  giving  effect  to  a  ehmbbery  at  tha  d» 
TMr,  aa  I  wanted  a  few  to  giro  away,  and  wai  about  leaving  tance  bere  mectioned  It  i>  aaeful.  A  faw  plants  atanding  in  tnmk 
home  for  a  time,  I  earthed  ap  round  the  etem  of  one  witb  fine  of  a  inn>i  of  some  oommon  erergreens  giro  it  quite  an  orMutd 
aandy  earth,  Gr«t  alightlj  putting  outwuda  all  aide  Bhootaj  the;  aipeot,  ihe  foliage  being  more  neceiBac^  that  waj  than  the  flova^ 
rooted  fndj. — H.  B.  hnda,  although  the ae,  aa  Tcgetable  production*,  are  aicgular  lad 
intereating.      'Ihe  Olobo  ArticholtB  hk«  a  deep,  rioh,  gardn 

Boil  with  a  well-drained  bottom  ;  and  though  it  ia  about  ■■  hai^ 

COMMON    PLANTS    WITH    EEMAEKABLE  "  »n~t  pl"ti,  yet  it  U  aomelimea  kiUed  by  very  aerere  wiatM^ 

FOTTAPI*'  iinot  protected,  which  it  ii  eaay  to  do  by  aticking  a  little  lani  m 

lajing  aomo  litter  ajound  the  collar,  corering  up  aome  of  th* 

(CbHlmuiidjyom  page  380.)  central  ahoola,  and  allowing  the  outiida  onea  to  fall  over  to  art 

SixmuQ^A  HTFKOiDis,  OB  9.  TUDJCTiLTTES  (Moia  oT  Sbg-  >*  aD  additional  protection.    But  ai  iU  appearance  in  winter  b 

hom-iFaTrd  3uifrBge).~Thia   beautiful  moas-locking  plant  is  "ot  ao   good  aa  iu  aummar,  it  ought  only  to  be  plauted  B 

certainly  not  ao  much  cullinted  aa  it  deierrea,  »»  I  am  cot  aituationa  where  itasummeraerTieca  arownnted — ontheoppoata 

acquainted  with  any  plant  of  the  Lyoopodium  or  Salaginells  aide  of  ■  piece  of  water  or  inscoeaaible  object,  and  clolhad  vilk 

family  th»t  looks  half  so  lorely.     Cloae  and  compact  ingrowth,  erergreena  behind  it,  which  look  well  at  all  aeaaona,  bat  m 

and  of  the  most   inimitable  green,  which  the  aerereat  winter  quite  cast  iulo   Ihe  shade  by  the  graceful  foliage  of  the  Ctlob* 

scarcely  affects,  the  frost  of  last   acaaou  wtiiah  browned  and  Artichoke  waiing  in  the  breeze,  and  every  undulation  disclov^ 

discoloured  all  the  wild  Uoaaes  or  Hypnums  had  no  imprewiOD  ^^^  ailvery  wliiteness  of  tlie  under  aide  of  its  (olisge,  conveying  k 

on  this  hardy   alpine;   snd  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  tolerably  pood  idea  of  tropical  vegetation,  though  initaelf  it  mas 

end  of  April  it  preaents  a  cloae,  compact  maaa  of  the  densest    "" '" ' j  _— i— ..j -r_i._.,      t  d 

emerald  green,  the  little  cushion-like  tofta  of  thick-set  sterna 

resting   on    each    other,  with  their  terminal  points  all   turned 

upwards.    It  grows  beat  in  rather  moiat,  sha<^  places.    Shade, 

however,     is    mora    necessary    than    moisture,  and    if  planted  ME.    BENNETT'S    VINES     IN     POTS     AT 

between  stones    it    speedily    orertops  thioi,  forming   tufts   or  WOBltSOP 

cuahiona  of  the  richest  possible  green,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  the  \Jn.^o\jr. 

fernery  it  is  indUpfnsable.    Neither  do  I  regard  it  second  to  ^""^  correspondent  Mr.  Bennelt  is  detemmed  to  be  both 

any  Fem  for  beauty  and  interest ;    its  thicUj  clothed  fohape  j"^8e  "it*  j""?-     The  coolness  of  his  letter  in  your  Journal  of 

moulded  into  something  very  like  a  sUg-hom  shape,  will  beat  '"'  "'^  *"""  *"  ™°^  amuaing  to  thoae  who  had  the  opportunitj 

inspeotion  with  the  fronds  of  any  of  the  Urgar  Fems,  and  oer^  "^  '*«'°8  l"''  '^">'h  and  thus  praeticsU  j  knowing  the  serious  dil- 

tainiy  ia  mora  handaome  than  Uiose  of  the  HjmonophiUum  and  f^^pancy  between  tho  implied  meaning  of  hi*  words  and  that 

amaller   sorts.     It  is  also  easy   of  culture,  spreading  over  the  *''^''  ^J  *''*  "■"''  "'  '^^  ^"'"■ 

gronnd  in  a  compact  and  not  rampant  manner.     It  growa  to  it  as  Probably,  tho  beat  way  of  giving  jou  a  fair  knowledge  of  th* 

it»dT»nc»,»rd  these  self-lsTen  become  eioeilent  plants,  growing  *="'  '^  ^*  '°  '*•'*  **"  *"'^  meaaurement  of  one  of  the  roots — 

at  any  time  of  year  if  supplied  with  ahade  and  moialure  to  begin  vii.,  3  feet  3  inches,  banging  from  the  top  of  theoutside  pot  j  add 

with.     It,  however,  dislikes  full  eiposnrs  to  the  sun,  though  it  ">  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^g'-^  f™"  tne  orockhole  of  the  inside  pot  to  the  top 

will  bear  an  eastern  or  weatem  aspect,  but  on  ■  bank  being  the  "^  **•*  ""t^'^^  ""^i  which  we  may  fairly  state  at  18  inches,  anS 

•oath  it  doM  not  look  lo  weU.    I  had  an  instance  of  this  the  ^^  ''"'  *  f*"  ^  incliei.    It  is  to  be  regretted  now  that  tho  TiwB 

prefcnt  season.    In  forming  a  rnstio  ornamental  bed  for  bedding  "*''*  ""'  ''""^  '''"°  ""'  °^  '''*  outside  pot,  eo  as  lo  abow  th« 

plants  on  the  lawn,  whicJi  was  slightly  raised  and  surrounded  '"''  ailent  of  the  roota  outiide,  for  the  roots  may  have  beoi 

with  rough  stones,    this  Baiifrage  was  planted  as   an    eitging  '^^'^  longer    than    I   have  nicotioned.      The  inaartion   of  tlia 

amongst   these    atones    aome   time   in    April   last,    and   during  Jidge'a  hand  once  brought  away  four  root*. 

the  showery  westher  of  the  esriy  part  of  summer  grew  freely,  '■'""  Crockl.ole  of  Ibe  outside  pot  was  fastened  up  with  a  corlt 

more  especially  on  Ihe  north  side  i  and  when  dry  weather  set  in  ""•  *^^  'V'<^  between  the  pots  filled  up  with  roots  and  wat«r, 

the  beginning  of  August,  tlie  plants  on  the  south  aide  ceased  '"^  *^'  '"P  "refuUy  covered  over  with  moss,  so  as  to  hide  ttw 

Cwing,  nhile  those  on  the  north   aide,  though  receiving  no  inner  pot. 

,her  aliade  than  occupving  the  noMlieni  slope,  continued  to  *^"*  "^  "'*  "'''"  °^  ""*  ^"''"^  printed  in  the  schedule  sayi, 

grow,  and  have  look-d  aU  that  could  bo  deaired,  only  the  lips  of  *'"'  "  '^*  d^ision  of  the  Judges  aliall  be  final"     Mr.  Bennett 

the  stonee  being  visible,  and  Iheso  it  is  not  intended  to  cover  ?•"«•  himself  in  a  false  position  when  ho  proposes  himself  aa 

On  Ihe  south  side,  though  Ibe  planta  look  preen,  they  are  much  ""'  i^^R'  °^  '^^  Judges. 

fmaller,  but  may  with  the  autumn  rain  make  up  much  of  their  ^''-  B^""*"  '^"  present  last  spring  when  Hie  rules  snd  the 

lost  position-    1  am  not  acquainted  with   any  plant  so   well  'fliedulc  passed  the  Committee,  and  he  drew  numerocs  very  fine 

adapted  for  ornamental  rockwork  aa  thia.      The  only  time  in  distinctions  US  to  the  meaning  of  many  phrases ;  but  be  entirclj 

which  it  is  not  oriiamental— and  all  pbnts  liave  this  period  in  '^o'^t  to  inform  hia  brother  Committeemen  as  to  bis  meaning  ^ 

their  annuel  duties,  and   aome  Ihot  are  much  esteemed  have  ^'°"  ■"  P"**- 

quite  eleven  monlha  out  of  the  twelve  that  are  ao— is  the  time  ^'T  ^''^  ^^-  Bennett  refuse  to  have  a  ftir  atatement  of  Ihe 

the  plant  is  forming  freeh  shoots  after  flowering,  which  is  from  "^"^  P'^^^  before  a  competent  authority  and  then  send  his  own 

tho  middle  of  May  to  the  same  time  in  July,  not  more  than  two  "  parte  statement  to  £im  with  every   question  answered   bj 

months,  and  during  that  period  the  Bower  is  far  from  being  himielt? 

uninteresting.    A  white  blossom  on  a  stem  fi  inches  to  8  inches  Every  first-clsss  gardener  in  Ihe  district,  and  there  were  mtaiy 

high,  the  plant  at  the  time  making  a  aort  of  wiry  growth,  ia  not  °^  "'^^  P'^^'nt  at  the  Show,  gave  a  very  decisive  and  undoubt- 

•0  pretty  ;  but,  as  above  stated,  it  is  not  long  in  resuming  ite  "nganswer  against  Mr.  Bennett. 

deep  rich  green  hue,  which  it  rolaiiia  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  "'"  '*''■  Bennett  be  kind  enough  to  alate,  for  the  informatkn 

unless  it  be  unduly  caposed  to  an  exlr»ordinary  glare  of  long-  °^  °^^^''  gardeners,  how  he  is  able  to  keep  his  so-called  tnp-root 

continued  sunshine,  when  it  suffers  a  little,  hut  as  we  possess  C>r  which  I  suppose  he  mesns  the  leading  root)  within  the  pot, 

ilants  better  adapt-d  for  such  sunny   quarters  this  one   need  whilst  all  the  other  roots  find  their  way  ont  P  and,  as  ho  himself 

.lOt  bo  so  rapoKed.    Borne  of  the  Scdums  like  a  sunnv  spot,  and  '"^tigly  objects  to  the  roots  going  over  the  lop  of  the  pot,  is  it 

nany  alpine  p'aiits  "ill  endure  thai   also ;  but  n  pUnts  with  '"''^a"»e  ^'"  tap-root  would   go  over  the  top   in  preference  to 

-Tuarkahle  foliage  werelhoBubjectonder  notice,  wcmuat  keep  to  'lirougli  the  bottom?— J.  T.  4  G. 

)llE  OlobbAbtichosi:.- Itwouldhedifflcult  totakea  wider  Haviso  read  Mr.  Bennett'a  letter  of  the  iJth  inat.,  relating 

*-]  in  Ihe  range  of  veectoble  matters  than  cne  from  the  neat  to  pot  Vinca  rooting  through  the  crockholo  at  tho  bottom  of  th* 

-..i  humble  Saxilrage  to  the  aspiring  Artichoke,  and  in  colour  pots,  and  your  reply  to  tho  ssmo  in  reforance  to  the  Judge*' 

"^  are  slmost  as  widely  different  as  if  neither  of  them  had  any  decision,  I  was  highly  interested  with  your  conjectures,  whiA 

■n  to  one  original  hue  (green).    Their  nurpoies  are,  howevrr,  I  thought  adniirable,  showing  well  your  intimate  acquaintano* 

.^sly  dilTereni.    The  Saiif"iBB  msy  be  planted  closs  under  the  with  the  subject  you  h-^  ="  k""* 

.e^  and  is  better  of  being  b>      i^e  Artichoke  ought  to  be  some  Well,  in  reference  tc 


;o  tike  Vine*  having  any  other  support  thaa 
-     I-  TO-      nf  tlmt  itinre  ■'     mt  tt-e  UHb 
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joinuiAi»  ot  sosnouioumE.  ua>  oohaox  eiLBosn^ 


• 


doQH  far  the  budget  htffkig  txpnmd  Uw  >«ot8  wliMi  tiie  outer 
pot  o<MiteiiiMl  (where  they  ii»er»  well  nipplied  with  mow  tad 
wiler),  mud  pkemr  them  oamMfy  erer  the  edge  of  the  nme, 
ther  were  there  t^lfaig  their  owb  tide  M  to  whet  eernoe  thef 
bed  been  to  the  Orepee,  wbioh  were  eo  rttitfull  j  enpperted  above 
with  iron  end  tkntMr* 

Fow,  Juet  to  gite  jon  an  idea  of  the  geemL  feeling  oonBrmmg 
tiie  Jndgee*  deoieion,  thirteen  praotieel  gardeners  were  callea 
together  lay  the  Committee  on  the  ground,  to  give  an  opmion  at 
to  whether  the  Judgee  had  juitlj  dieqnaliied  Mr..Bennetl*8  Tinee 
or  not,  and  their  decision  was  mianimone  (with  one  exeeption)  ; 
for,  teeing  the  fine,  healthy  roots  hanging  in  profusion  from  8  ftet 
to  4  feet  long,  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  apprwfe  of  the 
manner  in  wMch  ^e  Judges  had  so  eoneeientiouBly  and  intelligently 
•equitted  themselves  by  their  decision— vie.,  disqaalifying  the 
ehould-be  pot  Tines.  I  think  this  unfidr  attempt  being  detested 
met  its  due  reward--viz.,  a  multitude  of  thorns.  Mye^  being 
•  lover  of  fiiir  play,  t  forward  you  the  above  true  etateeientt. — 
A  Gbowbb  of  Pcw  Vinm. 

[The  wording  of  the  rule  ought  to  have  been  more  precise. 
A  similar  want  of  precision  led  to  a  similar  occurrence  with 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots  at  a  Colchester  Show.  "  Tor  Vines 
grown  entirely  in  pots"  would  admit  of  no  mistake.  —  Eds. 
J.  OP  H.] 


GAEDEN  NOTES. 

Wasp-nests. — I  think  the  small  can  of  coal  tar  "T.  R." 
recommends  would  not  fill  many  wasp-nests.  I  destroy  them 
in  a  much  easier  way :  I  take  spirits  of  tar,  turpentine,  or 
paraffin  oil,  whichever  comes  handiest,  pour  a  littio  into  the 
hole,  stop  it  with  cotton  or  rag,  pour  a  little  on  that,  and  the 
Job  is  finished — a  great  improvement  on  the  old  plan  of  powder 
and  sulphur  squib,  with  all  the  trouble  of  driving  them  out. 

TsoPJBOLUMS. — ^As  Mr.  Bobson  invites  communications  about 
TropsDolums,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  a  seedling  of  the  9tam- 
fordianum  breed  which  has  done  good  service  as  ribbon-rows. 
It  is  a  good  scarlet,  and  with  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
leafing  it  is  superior  to  scarlet  Geraniimis.  It  does  better  in  a 
bed,  as  it  sooner  exhausts  the  soil,  and  does  not  go  so  much  to 
leaf.  The  wet  season  we  have  had  in  the  north  has  made  it  grow 
rather  luxuriant. 

DiPLOTAXis  TEiniiFOLii.  YABiBaATi.. — Many  and  various  are 
the  variegated  plants  that  are  mada  use  of  as  ribbon-rows  and 
edgings  to  beds,  but  amongst  all  the  reports  <^  the  most  cele- 
brated places  I  have  never  seen  this  mentioned  as  being  made 
use  of.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  it,  as  it  makes 
A  very  good  edging  about  9  inches  in  height — some  think  equal 
to  Golden  Chain  Geranium  j  and  as  it  is  very  hardy,  and  easily 
propagated  in  spring,  it  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  worth  the 
attention  of  all  who  have  a  great  amount  of  edging  to  do,  and 
also  a  demand  for  variety.  The  flowers  are  insignificant,  but  it 
ia  easily  kept  in  order  by  cutting  them  ofL  —A  £. 


SCHIZANTHTJS  CULTUEE  m  POTS. 

Thb  Scdiieanthus  is  undoubtedly  a  charming  thing  when 
grown  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  care  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  in  the  early  summer  ntonths.  It  is  one  of  those 
annuals  tliat  never  fail  to  obtain  the  admiration  of  all,  when 
cultivated  in  pots. 

To  do  this  successfully  seeds  should  be  sown  at  once  in  a  gentle 
hotbed  if  one  is  at  hand;  if  not,  in  a  close  cold  frame.  Here 
the  seeds  will  soon  germinate.  Keep  the  seedlings  moderately 
moist^  but  avoid  damp.  As  soon  as  large  enough  place  them 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  encourage  them  to  grow  as  much  as 
tiie  season  and  state  of  the  weather  will  permit  till  the  end  of 
JEfovember,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  the  cool  greenhouse. 

Here  they  will  require  some  little  attention,  as  they  are  at  this 
eeason  liable  to  suffer  from  damp.  Water  sufficiently  to  keep 
them  from  flagging  is  all  they  require  from  the  time  of  their 
admiseion  to  toe  greenhouse  till  the  end  of  February,  at  which 
time  they  will  show  appearances  of  growing.  Then  is  the  time 
to  give  them  a  shift — say  from  a  sixty  to  a  forty-^ight-sixed  pot, 
using  compost  thoroughly  pulverised,  but  which  should  be  both 
light  and  rich. 

After  ehilting,  the  plants  would  be  benefited  if  they  could  be 
phoed  in  a  hsg her  temperatuEO  till  they  can  form  fresh  roote  in 


tiM  new  soil,  but  not  looger  f  for  if  allowed  to  rtmaia  ia  fueh  « 
growing  state  thsy  wmUid  soon  get  weak.  A  steady,  vobnst 
growth  is  mere  to  be  dssired  than  the  flimsy,  Icmg-jointed  growth 
whioh  must  follow  from  the  ezoiteaient  of  a  higher  temperature. 

Having  brought  them  back  to  the  greenhouse,  the  bast  treat- 
ment to  five  them  is  precisely  the  same  as  you  give  your  Pdar- 
genitmis.  Twe  more  shifts  will  malfie  them  fit  objects  of  adom- 
mmt  for  any  oonservatoiy  as  a  single  or  specimen  plant.  ¥or 
gensral  purposes  at  this  season  they  will  be  found  to  be  highly 
valoable  also,  affording  a  very  agrseable  change  both  im  ooloar 
and  eharaeter. 

In  conclusion  I  must  add,  these  remarks  are  only  applicable 
t»  the  taller-growinsr  kinds,  as  the  others  are  not  so  well  adapted 
for  pot  culture.  iSie  varieties  I  grow  are,  Hookeri,  pianetuf^ 
and  pinnatus  Peestii.— J.  C.  Cl^bkji,  WakelmrU  Jflaca. 


POMOLOCICAL   CLEANINGS. 

STBl'WBnntin. — Is  the  wril»advertised  Strawberry  Gensral 
Haveiook  the  same  as  the  old  French  sort  Crensont  at  one  time 
advertised  as  a  **  perpetual  Strawberry  "  by  a  BsUi  gnywer  P  I 
observe  that  Mr.  Nicholson  queries  this  in  his  catalogue.  Is 
Bival  Queen  the  same  as  Omar  Faoha  and  Myatt's  Klisa,  as 
stated  by  the  author  of  the  "  Fruit  Manual,"  and  by  all  the 
growers  ?  The  question  is,  Who  is  the  person  that  rehames 
these  things  ?  If  done  for  the  purposes  of  trade  he  should  be 
inquired  for  and  exposed. — Hautbois. 

Sesplivg-  Stbawbebbies. — I  have  a  plot  of  ground  about 
20  feet  square  devoted  to  a  batch  of  seedling  Strawberries  raised 
from  seed  in  1859.  This  year  every  plant  bore  fruit,  and  a  most 
interesting  employment  it  was  during  last  July  to  look  at  and  taste 
the  numerous  varieties,  for  no  two  were  alike ;  and  amongst  some 
hundreds  of  {)lants  scarcely  a  verv  inferior  kind  could  be  found. 
They  were  raised  from  two  or  three  good  varieties,  hybridised 
with  the  hope  of  procuring  something  very  early  or  very  late ; 
for  we  have  enough  mid-season  varieties  and  pltmty  to  spare. 
I  believe  that  I  could  have  found  among  my  seedlings  at  least 
one  hundred  varieties  which,  well  described,  would  have  formed 
a  very  respectable  catalogue.  The  wonderful,  the  unlimited 
yariations  that  Nature,  assisted  by  man,  gives  is  to  me  more 
mysterious — more  beyond  our  '*  ken"  than  ever.  Allow  me  to 
illustrate  this  proposition.  Take  one  large  ripe  fruit  of  a 
British  Queen  Strawberry,  squeeze  it  quite  fiat  so  that  its  pulp 
will  spread  over  a  surface  equal  to  a  breakfast- cup.  Place  the 
pulp  thus  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  some  mould  in  a  fiower- 
pot ;  take  some  fine  mould,  and  sprinkle  over  it  till  it  is  covered 
to  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick ;  cover  the  pot  with  a  piece 
of  wire,  so  as  to  admit  moisture  but  keep  the  seed  from  injury 
by  mioe  or  birds.  The  following  spring,  about  the  month  oif 
April,  your  young  Strawberry  plants  will  make  their  appearanoe. 
You  will  probably  raise  from  your  single  large  Strawberry  a 
hundred  plants.  The  most  marvellous  thing  is  that  not  one  of 
these  young  plants  will  be  like  its  parent  the  British  Queen, 
and  NO  im^  eaaeUy  alike. — T.  JEL 


PINE  APPLE  CULTURE. 

The  Tine  Apple  has  been  denominated  the  "  King  of  Fruits,'* 
and  I  think  justly  so,  whether  we  consider  its  qualities  in 
reference  to  its  wholesomeness,  its  agreeable  rich  flavour,  or  its 
size  :  in  all  these  qualities  it  is  equal  to,  and  in  some  superior  to 
any  other  known  Iruit.  In  regard  to  its  being  good  for  food, 
the  only  drawback  I  ever  heard  of  was,  that,  eaten  in  large 
quantities,  it  was  astringent — a  quality  in  hot  climates  rather  of 
advantage  than  otherwise.  In  rich,  aromatic,  agreeable  juice  I 
know  no  fruit  that  is  equal  to  it.  I  remember  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  I  had  the  charge  of  the  extensive  range  of 
pineries  at  Horsforth  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  exhibiting  some  large 
Providence  Pines  at  an  exhibition  at  Leeds.  The  Kev.  James 
Armitage  Biiodes,  my  employer,  was  chairman  ;  and  on  my  being 
called  up  to  receive  the  head  prize  for  Pinea  (that  wais  the  fashion 
there  then),  he  ordered  me  to  cut  them  into  slices  and  distribute 
them  amongst  the  company.  In  cutting  them  I  found  the  juice 
so  abundant  as  to  fill  the  large  dish  with  it :  this  juice  was  of  a 
rieh  amber  colour,  and  very  aromatic  and  refreshing  to  the 
palate ;  no  Melons,  Peaches,  Apricots,  &c.,  would  have  yielded 
so  much  juice.  The  last  quality  size  in  tiie  Piue  Apple  is  AI,  no 
other  eatable  firuit  approaching  it.     I  have  grown  it  from  8  lbs. 
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the  larger  ths  kind  ib  grown  the  higher  flsToond  it  nill  be.  I 
do  not  know  to  what  weight  thej  sre  grown  in  their  nstire 
coontrj  ;  hut  if  we  msy  judge  bj  the  rpecimeni  imported  &om 
the  Weat  Indies,  we  grow  them  much  larger  in  our  hotfaonwB 
&ta  they  are  eTer  Ee«n  in  tropical  countriei.  It  is  Terj  likelj, 
however,  that  the  gardenera  there  pay  but  little  attention  to  the 
oultore  of  the  Fine  Apple  to  obtain  hesiy  fruit ;  in  that  quality 
OUT  best  gardenera  hate,  within  ten  or  fifteen  yeara,  greatly 
improred.  It  is  no  anuBual  thing  now  to  find  Queen  Pinea  folly 
7  Ibe.  or  even  8  lbs.  weight. 

In  other  points  the  culture  of  the  Kne  Apple  bee  improved 
much  since  the  days  when  I  nai  a  lad  in  gardens,  and  that  is 
the  fruiting  them  in  liaa  time.  Loudon  deacribca  the  Pine  aa  a 
triennial  plant- — that  ii,  producing  fruit  when  three  years  old  ; 
but  since  be  published  that  ire  manage  to  fruit  our  Pines  in 
half  that  time.  It  ia  a  fact  that  I  bare  known  Antigua  Pines 
grown  for  lii  years  and  nerar  fruited.  Any  good  Pine  grower 
now  would  thmk  that  fret  incredible.  The  naaon  why  Pines  do 
not  fruit  I  will  give  hereafter.  Another  modem  improremeot  ia 
in  the  lize  of  the  pineries ;  generall;  they  are  not  ao  large  nor  to 


I  have  taken  op  my  pen  wit£  l£e  intention  of  wriling  down  nj 
experienM  in  ^oe  Apple  eulture,  and  embodying  with  it  ev«n 
point  of  modem  culture  worthy  of  imitation.  Ae  there  ■ 
nothing  like  order,  I  intend  to  diride  my  mtgect  into—lat,  tb« 
best  kind  of  bouses  for  Pine  culture  ;  2nd,  liat  of  the  mott  «- 
teemed  larietiea ;  Srd,  the  best  kind  of  soil  [  4tb,  watoiiu^ 
which  includee  ayringine  and  atmoapheric  mwalure;  tbaa  Cu, 
lummer  culture)  6th,  wmter  culture ;  7th,  propagation,  incliut 
ing  by  crowna,  by  auokera,  and  by  eeeda  ;  and  lastly,  inieda 
that  feed  on  this  plant,  and  the  modea  of  destroying  them, 
e  aeotiona  will  be  aubdiTided  eo  as  to  be  aan 

I  conclude  theM  preliminary  remarks  by  obserring,  tliat  I 
write  this  easa^  on  Pme  culture,  supposing  that  my  r^>deia  an 
desirons  of  fnU  and  minnte  directions  on  eiery  point  of  coltnie. 
In  a  great  meaaura  my  instruotions  will  be  anperflnoue  to  audi 
of  my  brethren  aa  are  well  acquainted  with,  and  in  full  piaor 
tice  of,  the  beat  modea  of  coltiraling  this  noble  fruit.    To  the 
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KotTiiB  n>B  PuTEs,  Usually  Tibkxd  Pirbsiis.— To  cnlti- 
T*te  the  Pine  Apple  to  the  highest  perfection,  three  honaea  are 
adTieable.  One  for  the  youngest  plants — Tii.,  crowns  and 
■nckers ;  another  to  grow  the  plants  a  stage  further  till  they  are 
Ittto  fruit;  and  lastly,  the  fruitme-house.  Unless  a  large  number 
of  young  Pine  plants  are  wanted  for  sale  or  exchange,  the  firet 
bonsen^d  not  be  aboTehaifthe  size  of  the  other  two.  Btanygood 
growera  place  their  suckers  and  crowna  in  a  pit  or  a  deej)  large 
frame,  the  heat  for  which  ia  obtained  and  kept  up  by  linings  of 
dung.  For  small  placea  such  a  mode  may  be  of  aemce ;  but  where 
expense  at  flrat  in  erecting  the  best  houses  for  Pine  Apples  ia  not 
a  oonaideration,  I  recommend  good  brick  ereetions  for  all  stages,  ' 
with  walla  all  round,  in  order  toat  ererr  plant  may  be  constantly  j 
in  eight  ia  all  weathers  and  aeaaoni.  It  is  obTioue  that  when  ao 
arranged  greater  facility  is  given  for  erory  operation— luch  aa  | 
watering,  ateaming,  remoring  for  repotting,  and  eo  forth.  For 
conrenieDce,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  pineries  ahould  ; 
be  all  in  one  range  with  glass  divisiona  and  widieh  doors,  so  ' 
that  the  ptanb  when  la^  enough  may  be  mored  from  one  i 
louae  to  another  without  breaking  the  leavea.  A  large  and 
"■mmodtous  warm  shed  behind  is  indispensable  for  the  purpose 
'•  FRKitting  the  plants,  and  to  be  spacioaa  enough  to  hold  all 
Ke  pints  of  at  least  one  of  the  honaee,  whilst  the  renewal  of  the 
lit  m  which  they  are  to  be  plunged  or  planted  out  ia  effected. 
'■  the  pits  inside  the  houses  are  of  similar  form,  whether  the 
'lunging  or  planting-out  ajstem  is  adopted,  I  nerd  not  in  this 
(ilaoe  consider  which  of  the  two  plans  is  the  beet.  The  form 
"f  the  house  is  of  some  conaeqnence.  From  all  that  I  hare 
jbaerred  on  thia  point,  I  hare  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
:       n.j  1...   .^  houiei  are  the  best  for  the  growth  of  the  Pine 


triple:  '^-  adranlaer-  if  thi-  t— *»>' 


■r»"fed  hona^ 


man-r""fed 


wall  on  the  north  side  of  a  lean-to  honee  will  keep  more  heat'in 
than  a  glass  wall,  and,  coneequently,  there  will  be  leea  heating 
power  required  to  keep  up  the  intetnal  atmosphere  to  ite  proper 
height.  2nd,  The  roof  of  a  lean-to  house  may  be  at  a  lower 
angle,  and,  consequently,  the  pit  may  be  nearly  leiel,  the  plant* 
wiU  then  be  all  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  glass.  Srd,  The 
plants  in  such  a  houae  occupr  the  beat  poaition  for  growth.  In 
a  apan-roof  the  walk  generally  is  in  the  centre  on  account  of 
head-room  :  hence  the  best  space  for  plants  ia  waated.  "Whereu 
in  a  lean-to  the  back  walk  may  be  slated,  and  then  all  the  gland 
part  will  be  ocoupied  by  the  plants.  Lastly,  When  the  planta 
require  potting  they  are  eaaily  carried  into  the  warm  ah<H 
behind  a  lean-to  honae;  whereas  in  a  span-roof  (hey  mnat  neoea- 
sarily  be  exposed  to  the  eitereal  cold  whilst  being  carried  to  Ibe 
potting- shed. 

SiEi  OF  TBE  HODBIS.— To  produce  about  one  hundred  frnita 
annually,  I  heTecalculated  that  the  housee  should  be  respeotiTn^ 
— fruiting-house,60feet;  enccession-hoDse, 46 feet ;  andnnrain*. 
house,  SO  feet.  The  width  of  them  all  to  be  equal— thatfi; 
14  feet.  That  will  grre  8  feet  in  width  to  the  pits,  and  3  ftat 
each  to  the  paths,  which  should  run  all  round.  Each  honM 
to  be  separated  by  a  glass  partition  and  glaaa  doore.  Tht 
norsing-house  pit  will  necessarily  be  ahortened  in  length  1^ 
the  cross  wall :  hence  I  set  it  down  aa  S6  feet  in  length.  Aa 
the  plants  will  be  small  at  this  stage,  1  foot  apart  in  the  row 
and  fire  rows  longitudinally  will  give  ample  apaoe  for  180  planji. 
It  is  better  to  hare  a  few  too  many  kr  fear  of  aocidenta  or 
failures.  In  the  suoceesion-houBe  there  will  be  no  arose  walk : 
hence  we  have  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  pit  48  fcet  loncj 
and  as  the  plants  will,  when  brought  into  it,  be  mneh  larger,  Z 
nlunge  them  at  1}  foot  apart,  --d  put  them  in  four  row^  wh^ 
,j—   I,-  -..»,i-,..  an  ti»'      ,n  Hrf.  Die  t}»7  imaiq  till  tiny 
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■n  flt  Ibt  tha  finkiDg-hoiiH  |  and  ta  I  aipaot  ibej  will  tben  be 
Iwgs  and  in  Urgi  pate,  ud  th«  pit  »  56  fset  in  Ung^,  being 
thorteiud  abont  4  feet  b;  the  end  crou-walk  and  end  wall  in 
tbie  tbtir  Uit  home,  I  allow  tbem  fully  3  feet  in  the  rcnr  from 
plant  to  plant,  wbidi  gi<re«  ma  twentj-eigbt  in  a  row,  and  four 
niwa,  of  0Diin«^  giree  HE  fraittng  plant*,  and  it  all  goee  on  wall 
willprodnoe  that  number  of  fruiti. 


Same  of  inj  nadera  may  think  that  nombec 
•  range  of  boQMa  45  jarda  long,  but  if  the  number  it  leu  the 
weight  will  be  mora.  Hotbing  ia  gained  by  growing  Fine  Apple 
plante  too  thick.  There  ought  always  to  be  aufflciont  apace  fbr 
the  lesTee  to  hsTe  full  eipoaure  to  the  light.  They  are  then 
■tout  and  broad  and  able  to  bear  their  own  weight  when  mOTed  ; 
.  wbereaa,  when  grown  very  thick  the  leaves  are  long,  thin,  aod 
ireak,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  what  ia  called  drawn — aoine- 
thing  like  leedlLTie  CabtMgaa  when  allowed  to  atand  too  long  in 
tiie  aeed-bed.  Erery  grower  of  that  uaefid  eaculent  knowa 
tlkat  if  bia  Cabbagis  are  not  planted  out  at  leaet  half  ■  yard 
apart  the  heada  will  be  amall  and  almost  worthlesa.  So  it  ia 
wnb  Pine  planta  grown  too  thick  in  the  pita,  whetlieF  in  a 
anndng,  aucceaaion,  or  frniting  atage. 

HxiTlNa. — On  Ihia  puint  I  beliere  all  growers 
of  the  Pioe  Apple  agree  that  there  ia  no  mode 
eqnal  to  that  or  a  well-arraoged  ijatem  of  hot> 
wat«r  pipea,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
■moke-nuea.  I  think  it  ii  a  pity  to  allow  all  the 
heat  from  the  Bra  under  the  boiler  to  wait«  il« 
power  in  tbe  open  air  out  of  the  chimney  top.  Mj 
plan  ia  to  have  hot-water  pipea  in  aufficient  quan- 
tity nuuiing  acroas  One  end,  oo  the  front,  acroaa 
tba  other  end,  and  returning  the  aame  way  to  the 

gboiter.  The  amoke  from  tbe  Gre  I  conduot  in  a 
flue  in  the  back  wall,  returning  back  onoe,  and 
then  again  to  tbe  chimney.  By  the  time  it  reaobee 
!  the  cMmney  the  heat  will  be  pretty  nearly  given 
ODt.  By  beating  thia  wall  it  not  only  warmi  tbe 
hooat  in  part,  but  alao  the  potting-ahed  behind. 

There  are  rarioua  kinds  of  boilera  for  heating 
tbe  water  to  circulate  in  tbe  pipes.  Tubular 
boilerB,  mnltttubulv  boilera,  cannon  bailers,  and 
what  not ;  but  of  all  tbe  shapes  and  forma  give  me 
■  good  aaddle  bailer.  It  ia  tbe  cheapest  and  best, 
■fflple  in  form,  and  eaaily  let  and  heated,  holding 
'  '  '  '  last  through  the  longest  night, 
aing  tbe  water  should  be  nelMiar 
than  i  iDchoe  diameter,  and  there  should  be  fonr 

..,.      aacending,  andtwo  deecending,  andastbe  aeaaoDS 

'UTthepipee  could  be  used  Bccordiogly—thatis.ouepair  might 

n  in  mild  wenther,  and  the  whole  four  in  severe  frost.    This 

'  ji|t  be  eniily  managed  by  having  a  itop-cock  to  one  or  both 

ipain  of  pipes. 

ii(pir~"    IH>   Pin    ?0B   BoTTOK    Hbat. — The  common 

tuAuJa  to  fill  tbe  pita  with  spent  tanner's  bark,  and  when 

'  no  better  material  can  be  found  j  but  when  I 


ten  ia  naed  it  ahonld  nerer  be  thrown  into  Uie  pit*  dinset  ftom 
the  tanyard,  eapaeially  it  freah  taken  out  o(  the  tanner'a  pita- 
It  ahonld  be  eaitad  home  and  laid  in  a  heap  either  under  a  abed, 
or,  if  in  the  open  air,  oovered  with  aomething  that  will  torn  rain 
off  it.  In  thia  state  it  should  remain  till  all  the  snperflnon* 
water  haa  ran  from  it,  and  a  fermentation  has  eammenoed,  then 
it  ia  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  pit  inside  tbe  honse,  and  then 
allowed  to  become  warm  b^ore  the  planta  are  plunged  En  it. 
Thia  refsra,  of  oourae,  to  the  pits  of  a  new  range  of  bouaea  being 
fliled  for  tbe  first  time.  AJterwarda  the  beet  of  the  old  bark 
may  be  preserved  and  pat  up  on  the  top  of  the  n< 
the  heat  requires  to  be  renewed. — T.  Applbbt. 
(To  be  RMfiHerf.) 


THE  OSAGE  OEANQE. 

The  only  method  of  bringing  this  tree  into  a  bearing  state 
would  be  to  place  it  in  a  13-inoh  pot  in  an  orchard-houM^  not 
allowing  it  to  root  through,  but  atarving  it  into  fruitfolnms, 
always  remembering  that  the  fruit,  although  like  an  Orange,  like 
[he  Apple  of  Sodom,  is  dry  and  utterly  uneatable.  It  doe*  not 
come  from  South  America,  as  etatad  by  your  oorreapondent, 
page  19S,  but  from  North  America.  It  ia  perfectly  hardy.  I 
bare  a.  hedge  170  ^ ards  long  growing  in  a  sandy  sou.    Thia  waa 

!>lant(d  in  the  apnng  of  IS^,  and  was  killed  down  to  within  a 
not  of  the  ground  last  winter  owing  to  the  shoote  being  qnito 
unripe.  In  tbe  winter  of  1S59  not  a  shoot  waa  touched,  they 
wen  ripened  by  tbe  preceding  warm  summer. — T.  B, 


THE  OUTLY  KNOWN  TJ8K  OF  CEIKOUKE. 

Tan  fruit  trees  in  mj  orohard-houie  have  hem  mncb  blighted 
this  year,  tbe  tops  of  tbe  younr  shoots  curl  up.  I  have,  I  think, 
destroyed  the  Qy  now.  Not  being  able  (o  smoke  the  honae  in 
the  ordinal;  way,  I  have  used  a  lady's  crinoline.  I  bought  a 
cheap  OQO  covered  with  glased  calico,  pulled  it  up  round  a  pol^ 
making  it  as  close  as  possible.  It  ia  just  the  size  to  cover  one  of 
Mr.  Hiven'  miniature  treee.  I  uie  Sidney's  Fnmigator,  and 
leave  on  the  crinoline  till  tbe  next  morning,  I  tben  ayringa  tbe 
trees.  The  fly  has  no  ohanoe  against  the  tobaooo  in  so  email  a 
spaoe,  and  the  tree  does  not  appear  the  worse. — Kati. 


NEW  PLANTS  FSOM  JAPAN. 
Anna  idcboubsiu.    Li»dl. 


Axasa  the  Comfiin  aent  home  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Teiteb  is  one 
which,  on  soconnt  of  the  unusual  smallneaa  of  its  feeds.  Or. 
Lindley  has  named  microtptrma. 

Mr.  Yeitob  cbanoteriies  it  aa  a  tree  from  40  feet  to  60  feet 
high,  with  foliage  reaembling  tbe  Spruce  Fir  in  point  of  colour, 
and  very  glaucous  on  tbe  under  aunafe.  Tbe  leaves  are  as  long 
aa  thoae  of  A.  amabilis,  and  perfectly  siiveiy  underneath.  It  was 


IS  JODBHAL  OF  HOKllCnLTUBS  iSD  OOITAeB  QASDIKIS. 

TDIBEB.    FOB    BTOTE    ASH    GfiXENHOUSE  36  bet  \<n>g,  hnted  i. 

BTJItDIKG.  -  -  -       

Ik  ™r«renoe  to  whrt  i.  «aid  in  joor  Li.t   Tolumo,  mge  «0.  '^y^'^  im  haVB  n>oi^  "iii'th 

let  >e  lUte  Oirt  1  haye  lonie  railing  of  pitah  Kne  iThich  hu  ^     ,i,idi  being  filled  -ith  f. 

bMU  out  ot  door,  for  at  leMt  !<aiy  jttn,  ud  u  row  qnita  i^j  j^.  hoQM,  .ad  be  af  greet  eerrioe  to  Hib  ViBM,  lod  n 

TCond.    Itni«.yh««Wthiworfc.ui-eo»tflofpimtdunnette  ^f  infinite  serr ice  in  euppljing  hmt  to  bedding  pl«nli  iil^ 

peciod.    There  lias  Iwen  no  eii^tion  of  reun  more  than  u  (,,  i^  f^^^^  „„     i„  the  earlj  part  of  wntw  it  would  bo  bttlw 

common  to  most  Pine  ttm^.  ,        ^  -  not  to  Hbto  much  bottom  heat,  the  drier  heat  being  more  uaoM 

Tbe  ««B  whwh  eindes  from  .ncli  when  m»wd  to  the  eun  i>  ;„  preferring  plante  j  but  b,  the  middle  or  end  of  January  nu 

not  what  pervade,  the  wood  ai  m  pitch  Pme.  but  llmt  which  „  a  j  bee  in  to  force  if  you  want  to  increaw.  jour   bedding  atuff 

ha.  accumulated  from  the  effect,  of  iDjuir  or  diBra.e  during  the  ^^  ^  „t„t,  and  from  then  up  to  the  end  of  Aprfl  jtna 

growth  of  the  ti-ee-fl-y..  at  knote,  which  are  the  end.  of  dead  hou.e,  path.,   and  all,   wiU  liielv   be  crowded.      If  jou   We 

tranche,  overgrown  by  the  atem,  and  where  the  bark  baa  been  good-fitting  earthenware  pipf^  porhap*  while  lead  would  makm 

injured.  .1.^.^1.™^  m  --    r      j         .  "  S9°^  »  J"™'  ■■  ""jthiiig ;   but  cement  may  be  tried.     Ai 

I  am  not  aware  that  pitch  Pme  ha.  any  aflliiity  for  diy  rot  ^  "     ^f  twelveineh  diameler  of  Portland  cement  only  oOit 

more  than  Osk.    I  h»n  nlw*)*  oonudml  It  induced  by  cu-  ,o„,  j,  q^  ^ot  ^111,  and   the  jointe  require  very  httk 

mmrtanoei  independent  of  the  Htara  of  the  timber.  „iting,  this  w^ll  perhaps  be  a.  cheap  ae  anything.    -When  yon 

There  «n  be  no  doBbt  .boot  tin  T«lae  «f  good  red  de^  for  fl„i  ,f  ^t  ,  fire  m  a  house  healed  by  a  flue,  let  aome  of  the 

the  aboye  or  any  out-dew  pur-we  (for  whuA  it »  Mutably  out  ventilator,   be   open,  a.   there  i.    always   an   offen.ive   Y.pow 

(rf^gronnd.    Pitoh  Fine  wiQ  itaul  the  ground  ahnoataa  wall  ^^j^g  ^.^^  ^  ^^  ^ten  the  fire  i.  first  lit.  and  perhapa  an 

•■  Oak.— K.  eacape  of  smoke  from  e»en  the  beit-managed.     It    i.  certainly 

^^^"~"  better  for  the  fireplace  to  be  lower  than  any  portion  of  the  Ine; 

ABleeeniy<nir)a8tKmnberth«tacoiTnpondent'ateqi[iriea  but  the  Boe  may  dip  graduaUy  at  a  doorway,  or  any  other  place 

about  the  varietisa  of  wood  fit  for  pbnt-honse  bniMrng  hare  not  in  i's  cour.e.    Avoid  abrupt  turning.,  and  at  the  smoke  loEa 

been  anawet^d  .atisfactorily,  I  bq;  to  offer  ■  few  remark..  along  the  upper  side  of  the  floe  let  there  be  no  obrtruotion,  eodl 

In  a  .peciflcation  good  red  deal  Diean.  nothing  j  if  BaJtio  ia  »"  »  direct  perpendicular  dewanit,  in  iU  course.  Attention  to  (bete 

added  it  is  a  different  affair.    We  must  eondenm  «n  American  little  matter,  will  inaure  saceet..] 

timber,  although  the  carpenter  will  fay  it  work,  to  etSf  and 

takeatuoh  a  good  face.    Gottenbergyellow  deatia,  although  1a.^ 

ing,  to  be  rpjeeted  ;  sa  a  wah-bar  it  will  twist  till  it  strain,  the  -nrnrtfTT   -env    Tin?   Virtfvn- 

Simt,  ud  then  the  BnA  frort;  broaka  it.    Keael  doei  not  oome  WOEK  FOR   THE   WEEK. 

■o  food  at  it  lued  to  do,  but  mon  like  white  timber.    Dantzic,  SITCHBN  OiBSEK. 

klthODgh  rather  bard  to  work,  wiU  outlatt  any  Gr  I  hare  aeen.        A%  Ote  nowuer  cropt  are  remored,  mannre  and  die  or  tmoh 

Of  «ourie,  no  one  would  think  of  working  tap  ;  if  it  is  ot^eotad  Aevroand  bdbre  the  aatvnmal  raina  aet  in  ;  in  stiff  loik  tin 

to  u  being  difficult  to  cut  into  small  aaah-bora,  Orega  or  Feten-  i*  of  the  greate.t  importance.     Weeds  at  thia  seaaon  an  wy 

bui^  «e  both  good  and  fine.    When  pocket  money  was  short  I  tronUnome  if  any  hare  t»ai  allowed  to  drop  thtir  eeeda  Awiag 

•at  down  to  work  and  made  aome  pit-lights,  twenty  year,  nnoe,  tfas  nmmer.    The  tutomn-.own  crops  nufit  be  i^pt  dtsr  nf 

■ad  they  le,  with  the  eicqition  of  (he  bottom  of  two  aaah-bara,  lb«as  or  they  will  be  toon  orermn  by  tbam,    RrrrKne  err  dig  m 

Msood  a.  new.    Mr.  Bobaon't  objection  to  Oak  will  be  oreroome  bH  derated  teave.,  and  all  litter  that  affords  hai^HniT  for  ilnji. 

if  the  plank  is  weU  .(atoned  before  being  out,  three-inch  plank  ArtieMcmt,  cut  down  the  fiower-tttrms  of  the  late  plsntaliooa  aa 

will  lake  quite  tweUe  montha.  gcNni  a.  done  with,  and  keep  the  plants  free  from  decayed  leafM. 

I  think  it  a  good  plan  to  thickly  .mear  the  lenon.  of  sashes  CtAhag;  continiie  to  plant  out  the  raain  orops.     Keep  the  late 

with  good  white  lead  when  they  ore  put  together.     Carpenters  Med-bedt  free  fnm  weeds.     Captieimu,  the  green  ptraa  of  tke 

are  too  fond  of  narrow  rabbeta  in  their  bar..     Tbey  are  little  large  to  be  gathered  if  there  are  any  apprehensions  of  froft 

J  i-^i.  — ..     I — .  .3 1 — ;_  V-,  ■..  — .  :_  .1..  j-„  Cttrroti,  tlightiy  thin  the  autumn  aowing,  and  keep  them  frw 

from  weeds.  A.  soon  as  the  main  crops  are  fall  grown  ttiey 
should  be  taken  op.  Caulifioioert,  continue  to  prick  out  th!e  . 
young  plants  under  hand'glseecs  and  iu  frames.  A  few  va;  be 
HEATING  A  VINEET  BY  A  PIPE-FLUE.  potted  in  small  pot,  and  placed  in  a  frame  wWe  they  «°  We 
-■  j_.j^  i  j.^  ...  ^^  abundance  of  air  and  hghl,  and  be  protected  from  exccaaira 
I  AM  thiniiDg  of  beating  a  Tinery  oo  aa  to  gne  some  BMistance  ^^^_  Celery,  a  few  row.  of  that  whioh  is  required  for  immediate 
to  the  npeninB  of  the  Grapes,  and  to  Kcure  my  bcddmg  stuff  ^^  (o  be  earthed  np  to  the  foil  extent  of  the  leave..  It  should 
from  frost.  My  houie  is  SSJ  feet  long  and  13  foet  wide,  91  feet  ,t  all  times  be  thoroughly  dry  before  carthina.  or  it  wiU  locm 
high  at  back,  and  3i  feet  at  front.  I  uro  aniious  to  know  if  ^^  Lettuce,  plant  aome  of  the  Cabbage  kind  for  winter  nM 
glared  or  t*rra  cotla  pipes  of  eii-mch  bore  would  answer  for  a  1^,0  ft,„^  „  they  become  unoccupied.  The  wil  in  which  tbn 
fluB,  by  haying  B  feet  or  0  feet  of  bnck  flue  nearest  the  fumacs,  ^^  pUnted  to  be  yery  light  j  hot  Kttle  air  to  be  given  until  the 
aa  cheapness  1.  B  great  olgect,  provided  It  1.  permanent.  I  plants  begin  to  grow.  Pri,4  out  «i  a  irarm  border  aome  of  *■ 
purpote  having  the  furnace  at  the  back  of  the  house  ot  one  end,  f.^^  ^j^^s,  pretione  lo  plamliag  them  where  they  are  to  remmi 
and  to  bring  the  fine  under  the  floor,  by  llie  door,  thru  along  the  throngU  the  winter.  Mmtkrooio,,  keep  the  out-door  beds  pro- 
front,  and  return  by  the  b«4  to  the  chimney  at  the  furnace.  I  t^^^t^  from  heavy  rain,  by  a  good  covering  of  litter.  Maintain 
have  a  walk  .unk  IR  inches  deep  and  2  feet  wide,  williin  3  feel  ^  regular  degree  of  best  in  houses  oontaining  beds,  and  gmrA 
of  the  front  of  the  bouse.  Should  1  bnng  the  pipes  (if  they  .ggin.t  dryness.  Onimt,  dightly  thin  the  autumn  Kwing  what 
wi.wer)  along  either  the  yrall.  of  Ihia  wa  k,  or  could  I  bnng  they  are  a  few  inchee  high.  Immediately  the  main  summD 
Uiem  along  the  floor  new  the  centn;  of  the  house,  and  make  ^  „^  done  growing,  pull  Ibem  up  and  hon«,  (hem  when  Orw. 
them  uwfui  for  bottom  heat  if  I  build  a  pit  in  my  houae?  I  p„„;^  cut  dnwn  «  portion  of  the  spring  ««n,  .0  that  it  a^ 
.hall  be  most  tbaulfiil,  if  you  think  the  pipes  sufllcu.ntly  slrong  ,i,oot  igain  before  wmter.  Pot  some  good  roots  to  place  in  MJ 
*o  mitt  th»  heat,  ifyou  s.y  what  (.the  be.tmaleriallou.e  at  .a^m  house  for  furnishing  a  supply  during  wvere  weaUiw. 
'lejomta  to  staunch  them,  and  if  they  .an  convenienlly  be  j^to/™,  contmne  lo  take  up  the  crop,  as  ihcyveath  maturi^. 
..cnnsed  of  snot,  Ac,  and  if  it  i.  necessary  to  sink  the  fumaes  gort  them  before  lliey  an  lionsed,  as  it  will  save  muth  fiAm 
ower  than  the  Due  at  the  doorway  I  know  the  relurn-fiue  t„ub|e  and  waste.  Badithe,.  slightly  thin  the  late  Mwinga  of 
."•"uld  be  higher  than  (be  furnace,— Kate.  ,he  Spanish  awt..  If  a  sucression  of  the  common  sorti  » 
We  have  not  had  mnch  eiperience  in  earthenware  pipe.,  reqnired,  a  eowrog  diould  be  made  in  a  frame.  Sptwatit,  tUn 
have  seen  thfm  answer.  The  gicatiat  difflcully  it  in  getting  the  winter  crop,  leaving  the  plants  about  'J  inchf s  from  CMf- 
,,,  ..n-nnt  to  adhere  properly  to  the  joints,  wfaioh  it  i.  unwilUnj  other.  Keep  tliem  free  from  weeds.  TomatOM,  should  thwa  ' 
■  f  ■  a  glatrd  surfuce.  But  rii-inch  pipes  will  not  do ;  J-  my  apjwAension.  of  a  frort,  the  nnripe  fruit  to  be  otrt  f 
■iriii . .' nine-imJi,  or  even  a  foot  would  be  better  ;  andtheenda,  u  placed  in  .ome  dry  warm  place  to  ripen.  Fresh  planlatiqjj 
-'^leatttheaRgletnrnings.hadhetterbebriAwork;  andaoarrangi  "^aMIsfM  and  Lettuce  should  be  frequently  examined,^ 
■■'  -  --ra  Br  '■■  •-l-i  off  and  -~'--~--    w— uinf  *>"  whole  length  c.      uat  droop  wi(hoot  an  aj>po»*ut  cause  ahoidd  bo  eiaq|^  Jf 
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not  destroyed,  will  continue  its  raTigee.     Earth  up  the  plan-  here  Cabbages  when  waatedi,  eren  aiioh  eommon  things  need 

tationa  of  iroee<^  as  thqr  will  now  be  growing  rapidl/^  attention,  aa  a  good  man  j  found  to  their  cost  last  season,  when 

7LOWXB  oi.RDSif  tbece  was  a  defioiencj  of  these  Cabbages  when  wanted.    We 

ThU  MMOi.  h»  been  met  .nn)i«iou8for  the  flower  gwden.  t"  ?J'?* '<»"  •»«»••»"««  l^inorder  that  if  the  wmter 

The  muee.  of  eolour  .tUI  retun  Mme  b,ai«ncy,  and  bnt^the  »^«^\^  '^  aerer^  and  the  fro* J-y  •"Ij.  th^  '^T'^fl 

fUlingof  theleaye.wemightdeceiveounel*esi^to  theimpression  ^'^  ^f  m  «  ibghtW  decayed  ttatas  «hen  thowplanted  out 

ttlitthe  rammer  wa.  not  yet  oyer ,  but,  ala. !  for  the  teuisient  "O"  "^"  "'^^  ^""^  '""'8  '°  ^  «'^J»^  ""*  8~^«  ''*^' 

nature  of  aU  aublunary  things !  in  a  few  more  night*  we  may  be  OWBWI,  nxCHXR-aASDnr  wobk. 

Tiftted  by  a  froet  which  will  lay  proatrate  the  gloriea  of  our        ■m    i  ^      i    «     t  i^  j  -n  j-       •  "     j  j 

garden..    A.  there  a>« many  pUito  of  which  it  will  be  denrable  .  ^'•5^..°°*.''"'  ^^  "^  ?^*^"  "^"Sf  g«>and,  «»d 

to  proMirre  .ome  of  the  oW  stoek  for  blooming  next  year,  it  will  SL!^  P"*  'n*?  '  .w  '  P~**"«>»  »?°"  "^ ,  K""*  ,^- 

ba  Vmdent  to  pot  them  a.  aoon  a.  pcible,  and  to  pUce  them  S^«d  ""/,?"  ^*" ^^f*  >"»  !?"!t?ST"8  ""^f  **  8°?  ^'°- 

in  auntie  bottSm  heaS  or  in  a  doee^,  until  they  are  somewhat  ?"«^i  P^l?"*!  '•I""*'* 'T'.  that  had  any  pod.  nearly  np^ 

eaUblidied  in  their  pot..    Look  oyer  the  arrangement  of  your  *?,1^  th»Aed  o^  on  a  wet  day,  and  diggmg  the  ground  md 

bed.,  and  mark  and  £«n  the  error,  of  commiMion  and  omission.  ^^TL*  "^  '5'^^'°^*  ^^^  "**?"'  **  *^*  "°  *^^ 

8«mr«  what  i.  good  to  add  to  next  year's  display,  but  remember  "^"^  ^  ""P^^'  ■"*  ^'^  '»"  *^"^  P7«  •  ^"^  "  "**• 

that  noyelty  and  exeeUenoe  do  not  alway.  go  haiid  in  hand.  75^2?^  ""^  mnughtly  apM«anee  than  row.  or  qnarbm 

"^                                             "^    ^  of  OfiOi^rnig  crops  of  Feas«    AsunUkeoarneighbourtf  in  Ireland, 

FRUIT  GABDBN.  and  some  parts  of  England  and  Sootiaad,  we  haye  had  few  down- 

The  firuit  on  the  trees  to  be  looked  over  frequently,  and  to  be  comes  of  rain  that  wsould  thovooghly  dienoh  the  crops.  Watered 
gathered  as  it  becomes  fit ;  for  if  le£b  to  get  oTer-ripe  it  is  liabk  Celery  effectually,  and  when  soaked  in  pat  on  an  inch  or  so  of 
to  be  blown  down  and  bruised  when  high  winds  occur.  Aa  soil  to  keep  the  moisture  in,  and  earthed  up  a  little  more  for 
some  decaying  fruit  is  generally  to  be  found  for  a  few  weeks  succession  for  table,  giving  that  preyiously  an  extra  watering,  and 
after  being  stored,  it  is  adTisable  to  look  over  them  occasionally,  in  order  to  keep  the  heads  sweet  and  clean  placed  a  few  ashes 
and  to  remove  such  fruit  Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  any  close  to  the  stems.  Gathered  more  Tomatoes,  pickling  Cn« 
fruit  trees  this  season,  the  ground  should  be  prepared  at  the  cumbera,  Ae^  regulated  the  latter  a  little,  and  Vegetable  Mar- 
earliest  opportunity,  and  any  fresh  soil  to  be  vued  for  planting  rows,  top-dreesing  those  Cucumber  plants  in  pots  that  an  to 
should  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  so  havo  a  little  heat  when  needed,  and  went  through  the  old 
aa  to  have  it  in  a  mellow  state  when  wanted  for  use.  G^bbage^uarters,  lemovinff  all  split  Cabbages  that  nobody  cares 
GBESNH0U8B  AKD  CONSEEVATOBT.  *^»'  »^»  •"^  *1^  decayed  and  deoajing  leaves  to  the  robbiA- 

Where  there  are  many  stove  plants  in  the  conservatory,  it  beap,  where  with  Aort  p»se  and  refuse  fifonj  the  p<^g-ben<A, 

will  be  necessary,  if  the  weather  is  cold  and  wet,  to  use  a  little  ^^  Pjckinga  from  flower-beda,  a  rase  manure-heap  wiH  be  formed, 

fire  heat ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  as  sparing  of  this  aa  possible,  ^  ^  ^i*"?^  ^"^  be  enough  to  destroy  all  seed  weeds, 

especially  if  there  are  other  things  in  the  house  likelVto  be  Hoed  and  foAed  snj^  groimd,  as  i*  oonld  be  beet  mana^e^^ 

m.     U  ..     ^  .  .  .       .^ 

>xia80  1 

-Wwi  blk*  — 

ThTcwii^  ChJfsiitt^emuJis'  will  shcirtirgtTe  a  StoS  to  thi  J^^^t^^  «»  6  «»<*«^^  to  say  nothmg  of  ^  ^,^  whi* 

general  display.    Large  plants  may  be  taken  up  in  showery  [»eight  some  fMMuful  people  ^ow  tiiem  to 

weather,  potted,  and  kept  in  aclose  frame  or  pit  for  aweek  or  t^  b*g  aad  gn^ie  enough  to  be  worthy  of  eombatmg  with 

two,  when  they  will  flower  equally  well  with  others.  ***•*  aestflwtif»  skuL 

Pin  AXD  FBAMBfU  STBA.WBEBBV-BBM. 

Continue  to  afford  the  yonng  stock  in  these  stroetures  carefW  Qot  tiirongh  the  Stmwberry-beds  at  last— it  should  have  been 

attention,  and  endeavour  to  get  it  wdl  rooted  and  strong  without  doaae  earlier,  but  better  late  than  never.      All  runners  were 

keeping  it  so  dose  or  warm  aa  to  render  it  sappy  and  liable  to  removed  from  plants  put  out  this  last  season— say  Mareh  and 

damp  off  on  the  first  approach  of  winterly  weather,  as  is  often  onwards.    In  addition  to  that,  older  plante  rising  two  and  three 

the  case  with  stock  got  up  late  m  autumn,  and  then  stored  away  y^„  ^^i^  ^^re  thinned  out  a  Uttl^  the  smaller  buds  being 

»  cold  pits  for  the  wmter.     Admit  air  freely,  therefore,  to  all  rsmoved  and  the  strongest  and  boldest  left  and  all  the  leaves 

l^ts  that  are  rooted  suflotently  to  be«r  it  without  flagging,  attaehed  to  them,  which  leaves  are  beginning  to  brown  sooner 

Newly-potted  off  plants  to  be  pkced  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat  to  this  seftw>n  than  usual,  Aowing  signs  of  ripeness  of  bud  and  an 

encourage  the  formation  of  roots,  but  sufficient  air  to  be  given  early  winter.    Plants  so  thinned  will  bear  well  a  groat  many 

to  prevent  anything  like  weakly  growth.     Cuttings  of  Scarlet  years,  and  hardly  ever  wear  out  if  furnished  with  top-dressmg 

Geraniums,  &c.,  may  be  still  put  m  where  it  is  considered  that  every  winter.     Our  usual  time,  however,  is  to  take  three  years, 

the  stock  of  these  is  likely  to  be  deficient.    Secure  as  many  chiefly  that  we  may  bring  on  our  ground  for  rotation  of  crops, 

cuttings  as  possible  of  anv  scarce  pknU  which  it  is  desirable  to  as  Carrots,  Ac.,  dearly  like  to  follow  deep-trenchrd  Btnvrherrj- 

mcrsase,  while  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  rootmg  them.  beds,  and  all  the  Cabbage  tribe  like  to  follow  Onions.  We  follow 

W.  Kbavb.  the  above  course  with  our  Strawberries,  because  our  ground  is 

dose  and  stiff  and  rather  cold,  and  we  should  V>se  and  not  sain 

DOINGS   OP  THE  LAST  WEEK.  anything  by  rraioving  any  leaves  from  the  pbnta  left    WW 

wo.    *          .a^^v^j.    **^^A.  thus  cleared,  the  ground  was  forked  slifihtly  on  the  surfsoe,  and 

CABBAOBS.  when  convenient  we  will  pull  some  fresn.  soil  to  the  crowns,  and 

TBBVCUiNa  up  ground  where  the  main  erop  of  Onions  had  place  some  rough  manure  between  the  rows^      Whilst  under 

grown,  adding  a  little  light  maaure  to  the  surface,  forking  it  in,  such  circumstances  we  would  consider  the  cutting  or  mowing  off 

nnd  afUr  rolling  the  ground  with  n  tight  wooden  roller,  to  break  the  leaves  of  a  Strawbeny-quarter  as  an  act  of  barbarism,  we 

the  knots  of  soil,  and  prevent  potchmg  with  the  fret,  planting  would  not  consider  such  practice  so  thoroughly  outrageous  as 

oat  the  main  crop  of  Cabbage  for  next  spring  and  early  summer,  some  cotemporaries  afllrm  under  ordinary  circunutanoes.    We 

using  chiefly  the  Matchless  for  this  purpose,  as  giving  early  have  seen  Strawberry  plants  attain  a  laree  size  in  rich,  light  soil ; 

heads  and  a  large  return  in  little  room.     Watered  when  planted,  and  in  a  dry  summer  the  leaves  will  be  browned  by  August  and 

mad  dusted  round  the  plants  with  soot  and  lime,  to  prevent  any  yield  nothing  to  the  ripening  and  swelling  of  the  buds.    In  such 

alo^i  remaining  hating  a  pleasant  nibble  at  the  sweet  joung  a  case  we  would  not  besitato  to  clear  tl:^  rows  of  most  of  their 

plwiis*    The  rolling  of  the  ground  as  above  specified  having  also  leaves  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  gathered  and  runners  secured,  and 

somd  lefssenoe  to  these  slimy  gentry,  as  without  compressing  the  if  either  a  good  watering  or  a  good  mulching  could  be  given,  we 

groBnd  mooh,  the  refuges  which  they  so  much  like  under  eteds  should  expect  to  have  nice  green  leaves  close  to  the  ground,  and 

•xe  much  lessened ;  and  if  picking  them  up  in  a  morning  or  fine  plump  buds  before  winter,  instead  of  brown,  drira-up  foliage 

eTBDing^  or  trapping   with  Lettuce    leaves,   or  enticing  with  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  starved  little  pin-headed  buds  at  their 

brewers'  grains  are  resorted  to,  they  may  also  get  these  idluring  base.  In  one  word,  we  have  seen  cases  where  a  scjthe  judiciously 

morsels  nun»  easily  without  touching  the  young  plants  in  their  used,  kept  high  enough  above  the  buds,  might  be  a  very  proper 

rovtob  weapon  to  use  however  barbarous  $  but  in  most  good  Strawberry 

A  great  ado  aH  this  truly,  about  ooounon  Cabbages ;  hot  to  soiis^  consisting  of  stnmg  loam  with  a  touch  of  the  adhesiveness 
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of  claj  to  gin  it  oompictiuBB,  snything  like  the  cutting  down  of 
Iha  folii^  bj  acftbe  or  othemise,  mmt  not  be  tLooght  or,  if 
fine  contiDUOlu  crops  are  d«>irable.  The  circumBtancee  of  the 
MM  rnnat  regulate  our  practice,  rather  thmi  the  eweepiiig 
uaertions  of  Riilhorities  howerer  othenriae  truatworthj.  Ho 
■Dthorit^  ought  erer  to  leiien  tha  neceuitj  for  thinking  and 
eonridering  for  oamlTee. 

Went  over  s  second  time  Btrawbernr  plants  in  pots,  removing 
ererj'  veati^e  of  a  weed,  and  orerj  mite  of  a  runner,  and  using 
manure  water  when  any  ie  neosuorf  ;  and  M  now  the  dews  are 
getting  hary,  hare  placed  a  pinch  of  soot  orer  the  aurbee  of  each 
pot  that  tlie  virtue  may  be  wished  in,  and  in  a  few  days  will 
giie  each  plant  a  pinch  of  guano.  The«e  plants  were  Terj  email 
when  potted,  but  thej  are  now  large  enough  to  my  fancy,  with 
bold  bads  etanding  abore  rather  than  below  the  rims  of  the  pota, 
and  the  soil  almoat  ai  firm  aa  a  brick  being  lo  full  with  roote. 
Ere  long  all  atlempts  at  mere  growth  muit  be  relinquished,  and 
October  must  chidj  be  deroled  to  ripening  the  buds  by  giving 
all  the  sun  possible,  and  allowing  no  more  water  than  will  keep 
the  leaTce  from  flagging,  and  for  that  little  will  be  needed.  For 
want  of  better  arrangements  the  pots  ■hoold  soon  be  laid  on 
their  broad  aides  in  heaTy  ahowerr,  as  it  will  be  easier  to  water 
than  to  keep  them  dry. 


moiing  laterals,  breastwood,  shortening  shoots,  and  even  catting 
laarea  in  two  of  Peaches  getting  a  little  too  strong,  to  arrest 
growth  and  aasiat  the  maturation ;  and  for  this  purpose  all 
Kuit  trees  in  pots,  as  Peaches,  Apricots,  &c.,  nnder  glass,  will 
hare  little  water,  and  all  the  sun  possible,  whDst  to  giro  the  sun 
more  power  the  ur  will  now  be  diminished  to  a  point  of  ssfet^ 
in  all  sunny  days.  Only  let  us  get  soch  wood  aa  hard  as  O^ 
twigs  and  no  danger  of  haying  plenty  of  bloom-bads.  A  few 
Ngt  in  the  opeo  sir  hare  been  dressed,  to  allow  of  this  sun 
action.  Our  crop  this  season  haa  been  scauly,  though  the  indi- 
*idual  fruits  were  good  ;  but  this  is  of  less  consequence,  aa  the 
Kcond  crop  in  the  Fig-honse  is  producing  abundantly,  though 
the  fruit  are  not  so  fine  as  in  the  first  crop.  Some  plants  in  pots 
in  a  eold  house  will  have  to  be  moved  to  a  warmer  place  to  per- 
fect their  fruit.  Some  of  them  ere  the  Siiigleta*,  which  came 
out  lately  ai  a  new,  white,  small  Fig  ;  though  now  having  grown 
it,  I  find  it  the  same  as  I  discarded  years  ago,  parti;  becauso  I 
had  too  much  of  it,  having  the  name  of  Baciflco  and  some  other 
aliases,  and  which  haa  been  grown  for  some  generations  at 
Brockett  Hall,  in  Hertfordshire.  It  is  a  fine,  splendid,  smsU, 
iriiite  Fig,  and  I  understand  Hr.  BufBt,  the  able  gardener  there, 
succeeds  in  having  fruit  from  it  almost  continuously — at  least  ai 
with  other  kinda  he  gets  a  good  first  crop,  whilst  in  mj  case 
and  that  of  some  other  friend),  we  have  mainly  to  content  our- 
selvee  with  •  second  crop,  tha  first  crop  having  such  a  tendency 
to  drop  when  very  small  Any  hint  on  this  subject  would  bf 
desirable. 

KOADB  AlTD   WAEEB. 

Cleaned  the  side*  of  csrriage  roads  that  there  might  be  neat- 
ness outside  as  well  as  mside ;  swept  and  rolled  the  walka,  thai 
thcT  might  be  smooth  and  easy  for  the  feet  as  well  as  nice  t( 
look  at,  aa  I  think  a  piece  of  lavni  quite  as  useful  to  walk  on,  anc 
fsr  more  pleassnt  to  look  at  than  a  walk  rough  with  worm-heaps 
and  BO  greeu  that  really  you  can  hardly  make  out  whether  it  wai 
intendM  for  gravel  or  lawn.  In  this,  as  well  as  many  olhei 
matters,  well  done  is  easy  done.  There  is  huiJly  aplace  of  an; 
■iie  where  the  walks  are  not  far  too  numerous.  Tl^lk-making 
merely  for  walk-making,  has  been  a  perfect  frenzy,  and  altogetbci 
-part  from  neatness  or  utQitj.  In  some  fine  places  jou  mai 
.tand  and  count  numbers  of  them  within  the  reach  of  you 
vision,  when  one  or  two  wonld  serve  sll  the  purposes.  Tha 
^uakta  walks  an  indispensable  evil ;  for,  in  fine  scenery,  even  a  fin' 
Talk,  or  a  fine  road,  is  such  a  break  up  as  to  be  in  itself  ai 
~il,  and  only  *i  be  allowed  when  kept  nioe,  and  its  seen  utilit; 
.nd  neoer*'  '  "^'^slrated.  As  the  walk-making  time  is  nov 
tiproach.^^  .oaders  will  do  well  to  consider  how  they  cai 

tp  those  tL.  lave  in  the  best  possible  condition,  instead  o 
I  jressing  thei  umber,  or  allowing  some  to  remain  as  so  man- 
hallow  rfi*"!!"     ■"•  '•ot-^'^g  nff  tl..-  Turface  w^te-  i.  ^fco  neioV 


oung  Pelargoniums,  picked  over  the  flower-beds,  which,  eaiweial^ 
he  Calceolarias  lately  so  fine,  sufTis^d  much  from  the  storm  of 


rying  Golden  Chain  in  heat.  We  hope  they  may  suooeed.  U 
Iocs  best  struck  cool  and  aiir  with  us  at  this  season.  In  spring  ' 
t  strikes  well  in  heat,  though  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  wa  ' 
Ike  to  strike  Cineraria  maritima,  as  slread;  detailed,  yet  in  eaat 
he  frost  should  be  again  severe  in  winter,  we  have  put  in  sMna 
futtings,  and  will  secure  some  of  the  old  roots.  We  notice  that 
sst  week's  seedlings  of  the  above  are  recommended  aa  fk» 
Mxt.  Ihey  certainly  occasion  far  less  trouble,  but  they  n> 
inytbiog  but  best.  I  have  some  500  feet  <^  them,  but  yon  eaa 
letect  a  plant  raised  from  a  cutting  ever  so  far  ofl'  among  theon. 
)Sj  impression  is,  that  the  plants  require  two  oj  three  years  to 
;et  their  nice  white  colour.  The  seedlings  have  a  dull,  grejidl 
ippearanoe,  instead  of  the  rich  silver  white  appearance  of  thoae 
-aised  from  cuttings.  Seedlings,  however,  are  good,  thoufdi  not 
>e*t.— a.  F. 


TRADE  LISTS  ItECEITED. 
Setcripiive  Catalogve  of  a  SeledUm  of  Eoiet,  iy  William 
Paul,  CAethunl  NurierUi,  WaUham  Croit.—T&r.  William  Paol 
las  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  great  Bose  authorities,  amd 
ire  have  in  this  catalogue  a  deecription  of  the  Bosea  in  hit 
xillection,  which  appears  to   be  not  only  a  large  but  alao  a 

SeKriplhe  CalalofftK  of  a  Selection  nfBotet,  by  Foul  ^  Som, 
Old  Nurieriei,  CheiAvitt.—Thn  is  an  excellent  descriptive  cata- 
logue, and  contains  a  very  complete  collation  of  all  the  beat 
Rosea  in  cultivstion. 


new  things  in  the  way  of  floriatt*  and  general  nursery  stock. 

Oodwin  ij*  Son'i  Abridged  Cataloffve  of  Frait  TVeew  aad 
Oeneral  Nuritry  Stock,  AiAboume,  is  a  small  pamphlet  of  tea. 
pages. 

A  Catalogue  of  Foreign  and  Ifalite  Orape  Hues,  iy  JTbs.  B. 
Frinee  ^  Co.,  Fiuthing,  near  New  Tort. — In  this  catalogue  we 
have  a  record  of  the  nunes  of  844  varieties  of  Tinee,  of  whidi 
Z4A  are  native  American  aorte  whose  qualities  have  been  fnlb 
proved.  What  the  meritB  and  characters  of  these  243  kintfa 
sre  we  should  he  glad  to  know ;  but  if  they  sre  all  possessed  of 
the  characteristic  foij  flavour,  there  cannot  be  much  room  for 
variety.  We  should  like  to  know  something  more  about  theae 
American  Grapes. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

■  We  request  thai  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the   "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cott»ge 


shoi^d  therefore  be  addressed  loUlg  tt 

Sdilori  of  tie  "  Journal  of  SortiaiiiKte,  ^e^"  162,  FUet 
Street,  Loudon,  E.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  tba 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  Or 
PoultryandBeesuhjects,  if  they  expect  to  gel  them  ai 
promptly  and   conveniently,  but  write  them  on   e 


We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  nnleai  imte 

very  special  circumstanoea. 

Vniiir  (An  old  SvbKTibtr,  Brl^AIim).— In  converting  jam  greenhnBi 

Into  ■  itnpety,  plsnt  [hs  Vine*  ojipaalle  tlie  rsflers  isilds.    Tlis  two  VIilU 

Orapes  to  grow  wlUi  your  elgbt  SLuk  HuDbnrghi  hsd  better  tw  on*  RotsI  - 

bnl  IhB  border  matt  Ijbcesj-Ij  a  (eel  deep  uirlwell  drained.  If  jra  retete 
onrNo.H,pigel78,N,S.,  j-on  wlU  And  full  directions  lOr  nuking  the  bort«v  ' 

SriDsuai  Cdchuis  Liir  ( CUcumii'l . — Tli e  g»r3 ener  w«  golle  LBii s<^  ' 
tfaer  bsTO  nolklDg  te  do  witb  jour  miserably  sffllcted  Gncnmber  IsavsBi 
Hief  are  awarmlnf  wltb  nd  tpider.  Tbo  sir  of  tbs  frajnes  hu  been  kal 
toodrj.  STTinetngundfrtheltaTSSdth  snlplinT  mliedin  io^snAsvlllM  . 
vonr  mi}  rsmedir- 

VianoAnD  Balx  {A  BiAieriitr,  Xrii4ri>ril)._It  wa 
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().— Both  tba  booii  jc 


l-hud  txwk-idiopi.    Tbe  dlrectJoiu  glrso  In  the  Callaf 

iMflpji  u«  bj  >  gmd  snlhorjlr. 

1  Vjxiit  [An  Old  Suhicribtr), — Toti  propoM  building  m 


Iull'°to  I'Sri^n^.'' b 
1  feet  hl^h  EbflTQ  ouKbt 


idlspenBed  with;  onlylftj 


,  appanDtIr  of  Intarmedlalc  babl^ 


m«7  MTTB  jonr  pnrpoi 
nt  It  for  jn^wlAK  Onp 


these  Grr-pei,  If  tl 
plue  ths  Ra  j^  M 


I.  pale  > 


>nu  (J.  r,  ri 


flba,'haTlDf  largflt  *alL-l^jnsAdH  Itnoa^  oi_-^. 

11  ara  Inlortor.  IB  1i  near  the  larg«.tlD«ned 
S.  irltta  floven  tmaller  thui  Nlgrlcau,  bu 
'  habit  ii  apparanU^  good,  baring  Hen  Anwch 
Ids  (an»reDilf  "o-  *'  whicb  oUianrl's  li  not 
>l»o  appean  to  be  mperior  In  imootbneM  to 
led.    Na  7  not  no  good  u  the  torcpilDg.    Or  tlw 

(mod  ai  ragarta  colonr— *  Koldao  yoUun  with 

Tih^onld  depend  on  fi>  habit,  irhlch  Iwki 


OBr«a,ii 


srer  rtpen  well  la  your  green- 
re  a  fnraace  and  Sne  to  Upm 
yean  old  an  bsalthy.  If  r<>n 
tb(H  Vinu,  and  plant  In  tbtdr 

Wmiaini'  Bod  ChiHten;  ths 


Lancasbln.  and  Darbyablre.  g»iD  to 
wanted  to  accare  gond  OTip«-ATi)>rln|;. 

wrenta.  let  good  draloaEO  be  thonj^ht  of 


bo  black  on^ht  to  be  rapl 

MKk.  Tbii  ii  when  all 
too  bearj  crop  oceaalom 
yhcr  crop  DD  the  border 


■  en  kept  wanner,  and  nppliad  with 
tiflrrlei'  growth  and  ripening,  each  n1 
nlsht  be  kept  wanner  i3y  eipoHorfl  ol 


Uprlc. 


le  tepid  liquid  manari 


B,  and  ooTcrlni: 
-■"The  Ladle*' 


A  Sutler 

Nothfidieni  chrjiophyUa.  will 
onlyjoflt  eidoded,  proTldedLho 

onld  eacceed  nnder  ancb  clrcnm 
low  temperntnrD  If  kept  qnlte  . 


A  Lad)t). — The  beat 


cheiu  to  be  pruned  in  t 
get  quite  dry  in  tbe  poU  the; 


V.nToci  (R.  E.  r.).-Twe1.B  panes  o(  q 
poK  like  jonrm  wiraU  eoon  defeat  the  objed 


n,  bnt  wtU  COTcred  wltli  c«l  aihei  In  winter 
<<].— It  li  C11torUI«natea,lntrodacedaaloiic 


I  Tol  TiL  of  Faiton'e  "Mamina  of  Bntany."      (».  F.  a.).— Hoja  bdta. 


9,  Plmpellla  BJIIardieil'. 
re  SelaKlnelliui.     [Cap,). 


eeaioD.     B,  It  will  not  lni|ini<e  ibe  clrclea  for  Koae  treci  tu  have  larlegated 
planti  to  edge  them,     9,  The  best  loili  ol  edging  planti  are  named  eieiy 


mon  apdng  witei 
g  Oeranlum  la  vei 


£l«  ™J  a."!!^'"" 

on  ^e'K«e  MonntTt  Ibo^  Ci 

Oia  Srom   (yorj^.> 
earned  away  bi  a  mbo 

becHuedtotlieplanU. 

tfneUona  kn  heating  V 
'MblUMMUona. 

—If  the  lojoa  iiielng  from 
througiT  the  roof  of  the  eons. 
lljouwillbor  ■■Greenhou 

r  a  gaa-heaWd  aoull  boiler,  u 

>MthsadrantagBOTer 

■a  [A  KrgMlar  flnt.ciTlfrl,— 1 
J-orfectlon  In  being  deeper  ani 
dtecribed  u  compad-bablted  . 

le  Rhododendron. 


irately  watered  and  Id 
-arm,  dry  greenhoatei 


FLOWER   SHOWS   FOB   1B61. 

CbiraaathemamaO     Qardtn  Superinttndentt  O.  Bylea. 


OUI.TBY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHBOIHCLE 

JUDGING  POULTfiT. 
It  seemi  impentiie  that  Bome  Other  meina  of  judging  poultiT, 
!.,  ahodd  be  adopted  thm  the  plui  now  in  nse.    Mewl^  «U 
rtiaa  Mcmi  ditplwMd  at  Mine  point  or  other ;  and  mj  opmioa 
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is,  tliat  vnleM  a  change  19  adopted,  very  Boon  manj  retpectable 
ezhibiton  will  cease  to  Bend  to  shows. 

I  think  a  fair  course  to  porsoe  would  be  to  solicit  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  all  connected  with  shows  and  exhibitors, 
and  BO  obtain  a  uniTersal  Toioe  in  the  matter. 

For  my  own  part,  as  an  exhibitor,  I  find  fault — I  condemn 
entirely  the  plan  of  Seeretaries  sending  the  numbers  of  their 
pens  to  exhibitors,  for  more  than  one  person  is  aware  that  a 
Judge  is  often  inxited  and  made  welcome  at  certain  estates  of 
breeders,  where  the  marks,  general  cliaraoter  of  the  stock,  &c., 
could  be  carried  in  the  eye  and  judged  accordingly. 

Again,  the  judgment  of  one  penon  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 

strangers  as  to  the  capabilities  of  those  judges.    If  a  number 

were  invited  to  judge  separately,  placing  their  opinion  under 

cover  on.  paper,  the  result  must  be  more  satisfactory.    For 

example,  take  the  Crystal  Palace.    In  the  advertisement  for  next 

Show,  they  should  invite  persons  who  are  known  breeders,  and 

can  show  by  having  been  exhibitors,  poultry  fanciers,  &c.,  that  they 

must  understand  to  some  extent,  to  come  on  such  a  day.    Tbe 

Secretary  first  numbering,  quite  indiscriminately,  all  tne  pens, 

each  person  shall  pass  through  the  Show  singly^  write  on  a  list, 

containing  his  name  and  address,  his  judgment,  placing  them  as 

xwual — 1,  2,  3  prize,  Highly  Commended,  and  Commended,  in 

this  form — 

Opinion  of 

Addrera 

State  if  Exhibitor  at  this  Show  or  not.    [Yes  or  Na]    If  so,  what  No.< 

If  not,  state  if  a  Breeder  of  poultry. 


— • 

-  -    — 

CLASS  II.— SPANIflB. 

ards. 

Stages  of  exceUeaee  for  aw 
Prize.            Priie. 

Prize. 

High.  Com. 

Com. 

1 

2                    8 

4 

5 

No.  16 

16      

17 

17      

18 

18 

•■•«••                                  ••••••                                 •»« 

19 

19       .. 

flO 

...        20      

21 

••••••                               •«••••                               ••« 

.      21 

2S 

...       22      

S8 

28 

dl 

•■••■•                               »«••«•                               ••■ 

Arbitrators— Messrs.  Baily  &  Hewitt. 

All  presei 

nt,  for 

a  certain  limited  timeL 

and  each  p] 

lacinff  his 

judgment  with  the  Secretary,  who  shall  then  proclaim  **'  state  of 
the  poll,  &c." 

Another  plan  I  would  advise,  not  to  give  the  chance  in 
chicken  shows  of  stating  such  barefaced  and  palpable  untruths 
as  to  ages  as  were  told  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Chicken  shows 
are  not  altogether  good  at  any  time ;  but  if  they  must  exist,  be 
very  severe  in  rules  laid  down  that  they  are  the  chickens  of  the 
year  named,  but  avoid  the  age  being  required  to  the  day. 
Almost  as  well  have  a  register  and  state  the  moments,  &c. 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  lengthy  epistle.  Many  iriends  of 
mine  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself:  therefore  I  write  as  it 
were  jointly,  and  have  no  doubt  if  vou  put  the  question  as  I 
mention  jou  will  find  plenty  of  rephes,  and  not  much  variation. 

I  would  not  do  away  with  the  office  of  Judges,  the  present 
two  (Messrs.  Baily  and  Hewitt)  should  still  give  their  opinion 
the  same  as  the  rest,  but  their  office  should  be  that  of  arbitrators 
if  necessary. — T.  B. 

pye  insert  this  communication  in  the  hope  of  eliciting 
opinions  from  our  readers.  We  fear,  although  such  a  system, 
under  stringent  regulations,  might  be  likely  to  secure  impartial 
judgments  ;  yet  it  would  involve  so  much  delay,  and  impose  so 
much  extra  trouble  on  the  Secretary,  that  we  believe,  unless 
well  paid,  no  one  would  undertake  the  offioe,  already  sufficiently 
'•^borioi^s  and  sufficiently  attended  by  disagreeables. 

f  a  judge  possessing  a  competent  knowledge  an.d  of  known 

'••egrity  can  be  found,  economy,  rapidity,  and  undivided  re- 

.jionsibility  are  best  consulted  by  his  dictatorship.     But  never 

(hould  one  judge  be  appointed  to  decide  upon  one  class — he  is 

'^able  to  the  justified  raspicton  of  knowing  too  much  about  the 

*ii^'  exhibited, 

*>»»>,  in  every  instance,  we  should  prefer  two  or  three  judges — 

'"ere  ciphers  only  serving  to  screen  the  real  judge  from  re- 

»oility,  but  men  reallj  having  a  good  knowledge  of  fowls. 

-«*t  us  avow,  ho-"»«"»»',  our  decided  opinion  that  generally  the 

irds  are  corre^        mere  are  7*ii'^«VA^  made  occasionally,  but 
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from  corrupt  motives,  but  these  occurrences  we  are  quite 
are  still  more  rare. 

Before  any  one  exhibits  he  ought  to  make  one  resolre — ^"If  I 
lose  the  prize,  I  will  not  lose  my  temper."  With  many  mentUi 
resolution  would  be  more  easily  made  than  kept;  and  ikt 
clamour  we  have  sometimes  heard  raised  in  an  exhibitioB*n(M| 
by  disappointed  exhibitors,  has  always  been  as  unreaaonaUe  !• 
that  of  the  spectators  who  went  to  the  theatre  to  see  a  man  gol 
into  a  wine-bottle  and  rioted  because  he  did  not  do  10!  If 
they  had  rioted  one  another  because  ikey  had  shown  an  error  of 
judgment,  they  might  have  been  excused ;  but  they  never  smpul 
error  in  that  direction. 

Neither  does  it  ever  seem  to  occur  to  exhibitors  to  inqniii^* 
"  Who  does  an  exhibition  benefit  ? "  Certainly  not  the  OoRfc" 
mittee  or  the  Secretary — they  are  certainly  losers  of  time,  and  te 
often  losers  of  money.  Neither  does  it  benefit  the  Judges  te 
they  rarely  ask  for  more  than  their  expenses,  and  too  often  A> 
not  have  them  paid.  The  benefit  then  is  chiefly  to  the  eThihitar> 
Poultry  shows  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  superioB 
specimens,  of  selling  his  surplus  stock,  and  of  making  pubHa 
tne  merits  of  his  bii^s. 

Such  are  our  impressions  relative  to  those  connected  viAk 
poultry  shows ;  and  we  record  as  our  unbiased  opinion,  that  thij 
are  usually  well  and  honourably  conducted,  and  are  altogetMR 
beneficial  to  the  community.  The  exceptions  are  very  few,  ani,. 
as  in  other  transactions,  these  exceptions  prove  the  rule. 

Our  columns  are  open  to  those  who  agree  with,  and  to  tbOM. 
who  dissent  from,  us  ;  but  nothing  must  be  sent  to  us  anoigr* 
mously,  let  nothing  be  said  that  a  man  would  be  afraid  to  WKf 
standing  on  the  centre  pen  in  Bingley  Hall. 

We  will  conclude  with  some  extracts  fr^m  a  letter  we  luna 
received  upon  the  subject : — 

^  I  once  did  accept  a  very  urgent  request  to  act  as  refei*ee  li 
a  poultry  show,  some  gentlemen  amateurs  officiating  as  the 
actual  arbitrators,  and  I  was  given  especially  to  imderstand  nay 
duties  would  begin  only  in  case  these  gentlemen  should  diifcr 
in  opinion  so  much  as  to  go  on  no  farther ;  *  but  they  hoped  xaf 
position  would  prove  a  sinecure  altogether.'  I  at  fir»t  declined 
the  proposal,  but  a  second  pressing  but  truly  courteous  noto 
made  me  yield  compliance — a  circumstance  I  have  always  z»* 
gretted. 

"  I  duly  arrived  on  the  ground,  and,  after  a  delay  of  aoaw* 
time,  the  Judges  proceeded  to  du^,  leaving  me  with  tke  Com* 
mittee  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  or  employ  my  time  as  best  I 
could.  Time  passed  on  hour  after  hour,  and  yet  th^  made  no 
application  ;  the  visitors  were  coming  in  at  mid-day.  I  had 
read  the  TivMt  almost  through,  and  I  felt  assured  if  they  wanted 
me  at  all  they  would  go  through  every  class  before  any  appUca-: 
tion  was  made.  Time  still  progressed,  but  at  length  they  did 
come,  when  I  found,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  they  had  barelr 
completed  a  half  of  their  duty.  After  an  abundance  of  talk 
in  support  of  their  relative  divided  opinions  —  for  thcugh 
*  referee,'  they  would  not  submit  to  me  as  such,  but  evi- 
dently considered  me  as  one  only  of  themselves,  and  '  only  % 
voice  among  many' — I  at  length  pulled  through  two  disputed 
tions  carried  on,  purely  as  though  I  had  not  a  voice  to  control, 
but  simply  to  discuss  in  sny  way — in  fact,  I  could  scarcely 
speak,  so  disputant  did  they  become  among  themselves.  Ov 
course,  much  of  this  took  place  before  visitors,  at  least  in  ear> 
shot  of  them,  and  I  was  repeatedly  called  to,  *  Go  in  yourself 
and  finish  it^  and  leave  them  to  quarrel  it  out,  for  it  will  be  time 
to  close  directly.'  Of  course,  though  similar  requests  weve 
urged  by  various  exhibitors,  I  did  not  go  as  desired ;  but,  at 
last,  the  show  was  finished,  myself  acting  with  them  for  the  laa^ 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  classes,  and  suggesting  most  of  these  latter 
decisions. 

"  After  I  was  at  liberty  I  took  a  stroll  along  the  previovt 
classes  in  which  I  was  not  consulted  at  all,  and  the  prize  cards 
being  up ;  I  found  in  two  different  first-prize  pens  a  humped^ 
backed  bird  in  each,  and  a  rosy-combed  pullet  in  a  socond-prixo- 
Gkme  pen ! 

**  I  would  not  myself  accept  again  an  office  so  painful,  and  ao: 
completely  unsatisfactory  to  my  own  notions  of  common  recti- 
tude for  any  amount  of  emolument  that  could  bo  preferred  me 
in  return. 

"  Poultry  judging  is  no  sinecure  I  can  assure  you,  and  at  best 
the  duty  is  a  thankless  one,  nor  do  I  myself  believe  any  mode  of 
determination  will  prove  satisfactory  to  all.  Dissentients  will 
always  push  their  way,  if  clashing  with  their  own  success,  to 
-t— aaiT  ->]•«    ^/»^^  K\    v.*ii  r'^AoonnidcK"^   ar*^  "''vir'^'ilv  '^ftrrifld 
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oat,  and  lei  them  be  dtered  »  ftcqnenflj  «s  they  maj  be  to  enit 
the  views  of  the  time  being. 

^  Writers  on  the  snbjeot  tunnin j  know  little  of  the  financial 
management  of  poultry  exhiWtiont.  You  will,  perhaps,  be 
aatonished  to  learn,  that  although  (as  jon  know)  mj  stipulation 
18  for  expenses  out  of  mj  own  pocket,  giring  my  vmricta 
gratuitous,  I  only  some  fortnight  back  reckoned  np  more  than 
forty  meetings  that  haye  neyer  refunded  me  a  single  farthing 
of  these  ontlajs.  The  replies  I  reoeiTo  are  either  *  They  are 
yery  sorry  there  are  no  funds ;  *  '  The  Society  it  broken  up ; ' 
or  by  preferring  a  rigid  silence  to  any  application,  and  that,  I 
am  sure,  from  parties  who  in  their  own  aJBTairs  would  oertamly 
not  thus  compromise  their  position  in  society. 

'*  I  have  more  iSktm  onoe  been  fettered  to  a  drag-chain  col- 
league, and  was  aetosily  once  asked  by  a  yohmteer  arbitrator 
(who  was  a  yery  spirited  local  money  supporter  of  the  Show, 
and  had  pressed  forward  to  be  allowed  by  the  Committee  to 
assume  office)  *  Now,  as  I  don't  know  anything  of  these  things 
myself,  pray  which  are  the  Dorkings  P  for  I  only  took  offiee  to 
bcmefit  the  Society,  and  knew  I  should  be  right  enough  with  you 
or .*     What  a  gratuitons  help! 

'*  But  the  next  item  is  time.  There  are  plenty  of  show*  open 
at  10  to  yisitors,  and  close  the  same  eyening ;  one  hour,  or  httle 
better,  being  deroted  to  arbitrations,  aflber  previous  penning 
being  made  complete  of  the  birds  the  same  morning,  the  Com- 
mittee enjoining  it  most  be  opened  as  to  time  specified.  None 
but  uncontrolled,  and  diligent,  well-practised  eyes  oan  do  it  at 
all  in  that  period."] 


JSrOETHA]VIPTONSHmE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

TmTMDAT,  Sept.  26th. 

Wx  have  oflen  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  supineness  of 
those  connected  with  agriculture  when  poultry  is  the  subj<^  ; 
but  here  we  must  change  our  note,  because  the  progress  made 
justifies  us  in  saying,  it  was  the  largest  and  best  we  have  ever 
aeen  in  the  county.  We  think  ourselves  just ifi<^  in  deviating 
a  little,  to  remark  that  the  advance  was  not  confined  to  poultry, 
but  was  apparent  in  every  department,  beginning  with  the 
locality  that  was  chosen.  It  will  be  difficalt  to  imngine  a  much 
better  spot  than  the  racecourse ;  and  we  are  bound  to  praise  the 
enterprise  that  encountered  considerable  expense,  with  only  half 
a  day's  admission  besides  the  subscriptions  to  depend  upon  to 
meet  it. 

This  meeting  is  a  holiday  wherever  it  goes.  From  the 
eoncourse  of  people  that  attend  it,  the  number  of  eutnes  in  the 
different  classes,  and  the  perfection  of  its  arrangements,  it  is 
more  like  that  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  than  any  we  know, 
except  the  Bath  and  West  of  England.  Gn  Thursday  the  race- 
course was  covered  with  cattle,  while  the  hoarding  that  sur- 
rounded the  yard  supplied  the  sheds  and  stalls  in  which  the 
competing  horses  were  sliown.  Outside  the  yard  hundreds  of 
acres  were  being  ploughed  by  two  horses,  four  horses,  six 
horses,  and  hy  steam.  The  latter  will,  we  think,  swallow  np  the 
former.  Then  there  were  military  bands,  flower  and  fruit 
ahows,  and  exhibition  of  roots.  In  the  afternoon  presentation  of 
coloun  to  the  S^orthampton  Bifles,  and  dinner  in  the  paviUon 
at  three. 

We  are  yery  partial  to  these  large  gatherings,  and  during  the 
many  years  we  nave  attended  this  county  meermi;  we  have  never 
seen  anything  that  would  interfere  with  the  belief  they  are  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  Outaide  the  yard  the  road  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  fuir,  where  every  sort  of  sport  is  carried  on,  but 
every  thing  appears  to  be  done  in  perfect  gCK>d  humour,  and  every 
one  seems  to  be  on  his  good  behaviour.  One  thing  we  most 
gladly  note,  and  that  is,  we  visit  no  place  in  our  peregrinations 
where  so  little  swearing  or  bad  language  is  u.«ed.  Swearing 
would  appear  to  be  uncommon,  and  may  it  long  remain  so. 

It  was  always  wished  to  eneonnige  at  an  agricultural  meeting 
Hie  breeds  most  useful  in  a  farmyard,  and  it  will  not,  therefore, 
cause  surprise  that  Dorkings  are  the  moist  numerous ;  and  if  we 
add  thereto,  that  one  of  our  oldest  and  best  Dorking  breeders, 
tiie  Bev.  F.  Thursby,  has  aided  his  neighbours  with  counsel  and 
Inrda,  that  will  give  the  cue  to  unusual  excellence.  1  here  were 
thirty-five  pens  in  the  Dorking  classes.  The  old  birds  were 
msny  of  them  in  bad  plumage  from  moulting,  but  their  quality 
lalit  nothing  to  desire.  Mr.  John  Shaw,  of  Hensbury  Hill,  took 
#rat  and  seeond  prixos,  and  Mr.  Wood  third.  Seven  out  of 
«biyeii  pens  were  in  the  priae  sheet.   There  were  nineteen  entries 


of  Dorking  chickens.  We  do  not  he^tate  to  declare  this  a  fint- 
rate  class,  and  to  say  that  many  pena  ahown  here  will  (barring 
accidents)  figure  in  larger  prise  nsta  than  Northampton.  They 
sold  frecdy  at  the  prices  put  upon  them.  Mr*  Shaw,  again, 
took  first  and  seoona  prite.  Mr.  Tatham,  of  Kingsthorpe,  took 
third.  The  Bev.  Mr.  GThuraby,  Mrs.  Harris,  and  Mesan. 
Dawkings  and  Wood,  all  deserved  more  than  a  "high  com- 
mendation ; "  but  there  waa  nothisg  more  to  give.  l%era  was 
also  a  marked  improyement  in  the  Spattiah^  both  adulta  and 
ehfckens,  especially  the  latter.  Tliese  brought  Mghteen  pens. 
Mr.  C.Wright,  and  Measrs.  Bogers,  Bull,  Smith,  and  Tatham 
took  the  prixts.  liie  Oamt  fowls  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Shield,  of 
Korthampton,  were  so  far  superior  to  anything  dbe  that  was 
ahown  in  the  same  claases,  thsit  they  achieved  an  easy  victory. 
Hiere  is  not  the  improvement  we  look  for  in  the  Game.  Coehim' 
Ohina9  were  very  good,  especially  the  eo<^  in  Mr.  Brown's  first- 
prize  pen.  Bmiiburgh$  were  weeik  as  usuaL  The  "Distiset 
Breeds**  brought  fidlkies,  Baotama,  Malaya,  and  Brahma 
PoOtras.  There  were  also  shown  sto  ^  Extra  Stock"  three  pcms 
of  remarkably  good  Game  Bantams.  1  hey  were  not  for  sale,  or 
they  would  have  readily  found  purchasers. 

lliere  were  esceflent  pens  of  Aylesbury  Diidb,  but  the  best 
lost  its  position  by  having  a  ruptured  Duok  in  it.  Here^  as 
elaewhere,  the  Buenos  Ayreans  were  good  and  numerous.  It 
would  seem  as  though  they  intended  to  become  nearly,  or  quite^ 
the  most  numerous  of  the  Duck  etasiea.  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Shaw  took  prizes  vrith  them  and  the  Bouens. 

The  Turkeys  were  very  good. 

An  extra  prise  of  £1  offered  for  the  best  pen  of  fowls  in  the 
Exhibition,  was  awarded  to  the  first-prixe  Dorking  chickens,  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Shaw. 

So  far  as  could  be  known  when  we  left  the  yard,  the  meeting 
was  a  decided  success.  We  mention  this  not  because  sucoess  is 
a  novelty  to  this  Exhibition,  but  because  on  thia  occasion  more 
expense  was  incurred  than  usual. 

Mr.  Baily  was  the  Judge. 


BRIDGI^OETH  POULTBY  SHOW. 

Fos  a  number  of  years  past  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that 
Bridgnorth  Poultry  Show  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
throughout  the  midland  counties,  no  small  proportion  of  the 
public  excitement  arising,  without  doubt,  from  the  extraordinary 
interest  always  manifeatod  by  several  of  our  prindpal  breeders  of 
exhibition  fowls,  to  secure  to  themselves  the  much-coveted  silver 
cup,  value  seven  guineas,  so  liberally  offered  by  the  Committee  for 
the  best  collection  ahown  by  any  single  proprietor.     As  the 
number  of  pens  entered  for  this  special  prize  in  former  years  waa 
led  quite  unrestricted  on  those  occasions,  each  competitor  not 
only   exhibited   all   the  gems   in   his  possession,  but  also  got 
together  as  great  an  amount  of  toknrable  apeoimens  as  attainable 
to  still  farther  increase  his  obanoes  of  success.     This  year,  how- 
ever, the  Comrmittee  limited  the  number  of  pens  competing,  and 
as  a  natural  sequence,  the  collection  as  a  whole  fell  short  of  the 
aggregate  of  preceding  years — in  fact,  the  only  party  who  now 
ran  hard  for  the  premium  secured  it— Mr.  Martin,  of  Clainee, 
Worcester,  who  on  several  former  occaaions  had  ranked  among 
the  unsuccessful  ones,  but  as  invariably  stated  he  would  never 
relax  his  exertions  until  he  did  win  it.     The  fact  that  the  present 
winner  had  in  previous  years  shown  even  by  far  a  better  collec- 
tion than  at  this  time,  and  was  then  defeated,  shows  beyond 
controversy  that  on  the  peculiar  conditions  imposed  by  the  regu- 
lations of  past  years  hung  the  great  popularity  of  the  Meeting ; 
and,  possibly,  the  discontinuance  of  any  restrictions  in  future 
would  at  once  restore  all  the  enthusiasm,  the  loss  of  which  on  this 
occasion  seemed  so  universally  regretted  by  the  visit  or;*  assem- 
bled.   We  heard  with  sorrow  that  personal  or  family  illness  had 
precluded  altogether  entries    for  this  cup,  from  some  who  in 
bygone   years  struggled  to  the  utmost  for  its  possession ;  and 
repeatedly  we  heai^  the  inquiry,  "Where  are  Chune,  Peters, 
Bodbard,  &o.  ?  ea<Ai  of  whom  had  rejoiced  in   the  ascendancy 
at   some    previous   occasion.      We  indulge  the  hope  that    in 
1862  the  spirited  rivahy  of  former  meetings  will  be  perfectly 
restored.     One  Iresh  arrangement  of  this  year,  however,  seemed 
a  most  advisable  one — viz.,  to  again  hold  the  poultry  exhibition 
in  a  tent  upon  the  field,  in  connection  with  the  other  agricultural 
produce  generally  ;  as  during  the  past  few  seasons  we  heard  of 
yisitors  who  actually  left  Bridgnorth  without  seeing  the  poultry 
at  all,  and  even  going  so  far  as  to  express  their  conviction  that 
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DO  poultry  whaterer  was  exhibited.  So  eingular  as  dacb  an 
assertion  may  appear,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  but  under  present 
arrangements  it  is  impossible  such  a  contingency  can  occur. 

The  Cochins  headed  the  list,  and  here  Mr.  Bates,  of  Bdgbaston, 
Birmingham,  attained  an  easy  Tictory  with  his  well-known  pen 
of  Buffs,  although  other  colours  competed.  As  we  have  so  nre- 
quoitly  spoken  of  late  in  terms  of  well-merited  praise  of  these 
birds,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  our  opinions.  We 
cannot,  howeyer,  pass  them  by  without  dropping  a  friendly  hint 
to  iheir  owner.  He  is  quite  over^xhibiting  them.  The  cockerel, 
admittedly,  is  a  bird  of  that  happy  temper  that  would  make  him- 
self quite  as  comfortable  in  an  c^hibition-pen  as  when  enjoying 
all  the  advantages  of  his  home  "  walk.'*  Not  so  the  pullets ;  they 
manifested  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  imhappiness  and  dis- 
comfort, by  raising  the  feathers  on  the  head  and  shaking  it  con- 
tinually sideways — the  beet  of  all  possible  proofs  that  condition 
is  waning.  It  is  really  a  pity  to  exhibit  so  perfect  a  pen  so  con- 
tinuously ;  for  we  were  informed  that  for  thiee  consecutiye  weeks 
they  have  been  in  competition— a  trial  quite  too  much  for  any 
fowls,  and  stiU  more  especially  chickens.  The  second-prize 
Partridge-coloured  Cochins  were  also  yery  good.  In  White 
Cochins,  Mr.  Bates  was  again  the  successful  one,  although  Mr. 
Chase  was  but  triflingly  in  the  rear. 

The  Grey  Dorkings,  that  hitherto  at  Bridgnorth  were  always 
good,  were  this  year  quite  a  deficient  class. 

As  to  Game  fowls,  in  which  variety  condition  alone  is  so  all- 
important,  we  hardly  anticipated  a  yery  perfect  collection,  it 
being  just  now  the  yery  midst  of  moulting  time.  This  temporary 
imp^ection  was  pecuUarly  visible  in  the  '* Single  Game  Cock'* 
class,  the  whole  of  which  were  in  deepest  pin-feather.  Still  we 
willingly  admit,  in  the  Gume  classes  were  to  be  seen  many  fowls 
that  some  six  weeks  to  come  would  add  most  materially  to  the 
credit  and  interest  also  of  any  poultry  show. 

The  SanUmrffh  classes,  though  not  numerically  well  filled, 
were  decidedly  good.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  favourably  mention 
some  of  the  best  Poland  pullets  (Black  with  White  Crests),  we 
have  seen  for  several  years  past. 

The  two  prize  pens  of  Spanish  were  "  alone  in  their  glory," 
not  a  single  opponent.  They  were  very  good  birds,  but  quite 
out  of  condition. 

In  the  **  any  variety  class,'*  Mrs.  Blay,  of  Worcester,  showed 
a  pen  of  very  singular  Folands,  the  whole  of  the  bodies  being  of 
an  exquisite  metallic  blackness,  combined  (even  in  the  pullets), 
with  feathers  formed  very  similarly  to  those  of  the  Cormorant. 
The  cock*s  crest  was  a  bright  bronze  colour,  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  hackle-feather  or  two,  the  pullets  were  not  in  any  way  a 
match  to  their  male  companion.  Their  singularity  and  mar- 
vellously capital  feather,  however,  caused  them  to  be  very 
attractive. 

Some  first-class  White-booted  Bantams  were  shown  in  the 
Bantam  class,  open  to  all  breeds. 

To  say  Mrs.  Seamons,  of  Aylesbury,  took  first  and  second  prize 
for  Aylesbury  Ducksy  is  singing  one  of  the  oldest  songs  of  the 
season.  They  stood  out  like  giants  among  their  opponents ;  and 
we  heard  a  very  wealthy  landed  proprietor  say  jocosely,  "  Mrs. 
Seamons,  to  give  fiiir  play,  ought  to  be  compelled  to  enter  her 
Bucks  in  the  Ghese  dass.**  A  friend  of  the  speaker  retorted, 
"  Do  you  think  you  could  persuade  the  lady  P  I  fancy  not.**  In 
the  united  class  for  aU  other  varieties  of  Ducks  save  Aylesburys, 
Mrs.  Wolferstan  (Miss  Steele  Perkms),  of  Statford  Hall,  near 
Tamworth,  exhibited  a  pen  of  Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks,  quite  able 
to  support  the  prestige  of  that  lady*s  strain  of  this  beautiful 
variety.  They  were  not  only  very  small,  but  in  exquisite 
plumage,  and  being  entered  at  the  unusually  low  figure  of  two 
guineas,  they  were  speedily  *'  claimed,'*  and  we  were  informed 
the  lucky  buyer  would  not  re-sell  them  although  he  could  almost 
have  doubled  his  outlay.  The  remainder  of  the  class  was 
composed  entirely  of  Bouens,  they  being  also  of  very  excellent 
quality. 

As  *<  Extra  Stock,*'  George  Fritchard,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Bridg- 
north, showed  a  pen  of  beautiful  White  Call  Ducks,  another  of 
domesticated  Wild  Ducks,  and  a  third  as  Black  Bouens :  these 
latter  were,  as  most  amateurs  will  suppose,  Buenos  Ayrean 
Ducks,  all  three  of  the  pens  being  of  great  merit  were  highly 
^•nmended. 
■^e  rifle  band  of  the  Bridgnorth  volunteers  played  exceed- 

(ly  well  at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  and  excited  much 
>ppiause ;  the  uniform  of  this  band  is  very  peculiar.  The  old 
^agetha       practice  makes  master*'  was  amply  illustrated  i** 


tent,  indeed,  was  closely  filled  with  visitors  during  the  eolBi 
proceeding. 

The  whole  of  the  poultry  was  promptly  returned  at  tho  dioii 
of  the  day  without  accident  or  mishap  of  any  kind — a  featUM  10 
strongly  recommend  to  every  Committee  of  Management  in  flidl 
exhibitions,  as  tending,  perhaps,  even  more  than  any  othirj|j^ 
the  repute  and  success  of  future  meetings  of  their  respeotilt 
societies.  .  ,, 

As  on  former  occasions,  the  arbitrator  was  Edward  Himritif 
Esq.,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham. 

Fob  Chickens  of  1861. 

Cochin-Chuta  (any  colour  except  Wlilfce  or   Black).— Flrrt,  H. 
Edftbaston,  Rirminfc^'ain  (Buff).    Second,  J.  B.  Walthew,  Aaghtoa, 
kirk  (Partridge).     Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Walthew  (Partridge), 
mended,  B.  Chase,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingham  (Baff)> 
,  CocHnr-CHiKA  (White  or  Black).— i-irst,  H.  Bates,  Edabaston,  BlmM' 
ham  (WhiteX     Second,  R.  Chase,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingham  (Wm|» 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Bates. 

DosKiyos.— First,  J.  Whittington,  Wootten  Wawen,  Henley-ln-Aitak 
Second,  Mrs.  Wolferstan,  Statford  Hall,  Tamworth. 

Gams  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds) .-Firsts  A.  Dyas,  MadeleyC 
Second,  J.  Martin,  Worcester.    Commended,  A.  Dyas  (Red). 

Gamx  (White  and  Piles).— First,  A.  Dyas,  Madeley  (Piles). 
J.  Bamforth,  Holmflrth,  Uuddersfield  (White). 

Gamk  (Dackwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  A.  Dyas,  Madsli^ 
(Duckwlngs).  Second,  Miss  Beldon,  Park  Cottt^^e,  Bradford  (Dnckwiaf^ 
Highly  C)ommended,  R.  Chase,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingham  (DackwlnfV» 

Gamk  (any  other  variety).— First,  A.  Dyas,  Madeley  (Black).  Second,  L 
Martin,  Worcester  (Black). 

Game  Cocv.— First,  —  Cherrington,  AUscott  (Brofvn-breasted  Bsi). 
Second,  A.  Dyas,  Madeley.  Commended,  —  Cherrington,  AUscott  (Brova- 
breasted  Red). 

Hambusohs  (Grolden-pencilled).- First,  J.  Marthn,  Worcester.  Saoood, 
R.  Robson,  Tulip,  Monkswearmouth,  Sunderland.  Highly  Commended,  B. 
Bates,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Hambubghb  (Golden-spangled).— First,  J.  Martin,  Worcester.  Seeflnl» 
J.  Bamforth,  Holmflrth,  Hnddersfleld. 

Hambubghs  (Silver-pencilled).— First  and  Second,  J.  Martin,  Woroest«» 
Highly  Commended,  Miss  Beldon,  Park  Cottage,  Bradford. 

Hambubohs  (Silver-spangled).— First,  J.  Martin,  Worcester.  Seooai* 
Countess  of  Dartmouth,  Patshull  Park.  Commended,  Miss  Beld<ni,  Pofk 
Cottage,  Bradtord,  Yorkshire. 

PoLAKDS  (Black  with  White  Chrests).  — First,  J.  Bamforth,  Holmfirti, 
Huddersfteld.    Second,  Miss  Beldon,  Park  Cottage,  Bradford. 

PoLAXDs  (Qolden-ffpangled).- First,  withheld.  Second,  R.  Chase,  Mosekf 
Road,  B  rmingham. 

PoLANDS  (Silver-spangled).— First,  Mrs.  Blay,  the-  Poplars,  Gregoryli 
Bank,  Worcester.    Second,  Miss  Beldon,  Park  Cottage,  Bradfiml. 

Spakish.— First  and  Second,  J.  Martin,  Worcester. 

Ant  othkh  Vabiett.— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Biay,  the  Poplars,  Gregonr^ 
Bank,  Worcester  (Black  Polands  and  Andalnsian). 

Baittamb.— First,  H.  Bates,  Bdgbaston,  Birmingham.  Second,  Miss  BeidQi^ 
Park  Cottage,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Bobaon,  InSfk 
Monkswearmouth,  Sunderland  (Game). 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury).— Fhrst  and  Second,  Mrs.  Seamons,  HartmlL 
Commended,  —  Rainforth,  Monkhopton. 

Ducks  (any  other  variety).— First,  Mrs.  WolfiBrstan,  Statford  HaU,  near 
Tamworth  (East  Indian).— Second,  J.  Holme,  Knowsley,  near  Preseol» 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Knock,  Bridgnorth  (Rouen) ;  J.  Holme,  Knowdif> 
near  Prescot. 

ExTBA  Stock.— Highly  Commended,  G.  Prltchard,  Esq.,  H.P.,  for  Briir> 
north  (Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks,  Domesticated  Wild  Ducks,  and  Whtta  Olil 
Ducks). 

JUDGING  GAME  FOWLS— THEIR  HACKLE. 

Being  an  exhibitor  of  poultry,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  wzifte 
you  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  hearty  concurrence  in  your 
remarks,  relative  '*  to  the  exclusion  of  poultry  from  our  shows 
that  are  privately  marked,'*  contained  in  your  Journal  of 
the  17th. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  so  much  dissatis&otion  has 
been  caused  to  exhibitors  by  some  of  our  Judges,  who,  no  doobti 
know  the  private  marks  of  most  of  our  largest  breeders  of  Qaina 
fowls,  and  who  allow  these  marks  to  have  much  influence  onqr 
them  in  giving  their  decision.     I  know  that  every  exhibitor  ii  ft 
little  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  own  birds  at  our  shows ;  still J[ 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  best  bird  does  not  alwaji 
win,  consequently  dissatisfaction  arises.     The  Judges  ahouA.^ 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  visit  the  TaiiQ|iii 
shows  who  know  quite  as  much  of  poultry  as  they  do,  and  I  itfla, 
afraid  that  our  poultry  shows  will  soon  become  extinct  ii]|]f#- 
there  is  a  httle  more  uniformity  amongst  our  Judges  in  M' 
judging  of  Game  fowls.    Some  will  tell  you  that  a  pure-l»i|l. 
Game  cock  should  have  short  hackle-feathers ;  others  will  tell  3^ 
that  this  is  all  moonshine,  and  the  longer  the  feathers  are  vpl. 
better  the  breed.    Now,  it  so  happens  that  a  case  of  this  4||?; 
scription  has  recently  come  under  my  own  observation,  whM.4  . 
bira  was  deprived  ^f  the  prize  by  one  Judge,  on  account  of  An^l 
length  of  his  hackle^  but  on  being  sent  to  another  show  (j^S^ 
Shield)  he  had  the  first  prize  awarded  him.    Kow  yoa  M^ 
*  ^k^Mt-  f^u  'Ti'    f*****!!  14  ?^<rh*"  an^  which  ia  wrong*    IDi      ' 


Ortolw  1,1861.]  JOURITAL  OF  HOETIOULXnBB  ASTD  OOTIAOB  GAEDEITKE. 

dmimi,  I  wflljust  remark  th»t  I  tbink  it  woaJd  be  well  if  our 
Jadget  would  igree  on  tha  prinoipil  poiat*  aboat  Game  fowli, 
and  lij  down  tome  ralei  m  b  gaiae  to  ezhibiton.— FinsLifl. 

[It  nu;  b«  tbat  loaie  of  the  Judge*  who  undertake  to  award 
pnm  to  Oame  cImmi  know  the  priTite  marka  of  some  of  the 
rahibitora ;  but  all  ire  not  marked  aHke,  and  the  inipection  of  a 
book  or  lilt  would  show  tome  marked  to  the  right,  lome  to  the 
Ult,  aome  in  one  place  or  way,  lome  in  another.  Other  fowla 
■re  not  ao  marked,  and  we  do  not  at  all  think  marki  are  sTer 
looked  for — ws  are  lan  tbej  are  not  br  our  oldest  Judge*.  You 
are  wrong  in  aa;fing  that  Judge*  "  auow  these  mark*  to  haxe 
nitioh  influoooe  OTer  them  in  giving  their  deeiaiona."  Such  a 
remark  ahould  not  be  written  unleaa  it  can  be  proved,  Eren 
Jud^e*  eaonot  agree  abont  tbe  point*  of  bird*,  l^  jour  own  ad- 
mi**ion  ;  how,  then,  can  they  be  called  upon  to  draw  up  rules  ? 
It  i*  genenllj  anpposed  leant j,  Srm,  and  ol<»*  plumage  i*  pre- 
ferable to  long  and  nece**arily  loose  fratbeiB  in  a  Game  cock. 
We  only  gi»e  our  own  opinion. 

Under  the  award*  of  lome  of  our  old  Jndgw,  poultry  ahowing 
ha*  become  what  it  ig,  and  their  award*,  as  a  whole,  hare  been 
ahnoat  unque*tioned.  They  hare  certainly  been  upproTed.  We 
haTS  the  pleaeure  to  know  roost  of  these  eoDtlemeii.  Tfaey  haTe 
told  II*  frequently  that  they  are  quite  ready  at  any  time  to  retire 
in  farour  of  yoiinger  or  more  able  peitoni  than  Ibetntelvea]  but 
that  if  they  officiate  it  mu*t  be  on  thar  own  terme.] 


DUBBING  GAME  C0CZ8. 

Ab  one  Intereeted  in  tbe  solution  of  tbe  queetion,  let  me  ask 
Why  i*  tbe  dubbiog  of  Qame  cockerel*  to  continue  imperatiTe  ? 
Why  ahould  good  dubbing  be  essenlial  with  Oame,  while  to 
tamper  with  tbe  head  diaqualiSe*  with  Spanish  F  Surely  it  is 
admitting  more  medianical  dexterity  a*  an  aid  to  eioellnioe  in 
competition.  In  my  own  case,  I  baie  a  yard  full  of  Oame 
oliicken*,  but  I  nerer  dubbed  one,  and  know  no  one  in  mj  neigh- 
bourhood who  can.  Poraonally— I  confeBstolhedepraTedtaate — 
I  prefer  the  look  of  a  weU-dubbed  bird.  Probably,  year*  ago,  I 
ahould  bare  admired  the  apigot  tail,  cropped  ear.  and  hot;eed 
mane  of  the  "  neat  oob."  I  hke  with  "  Gixi.ua  PiroHix,"  but 
leal  and  jndge  (partially)  with  "  HinujUTis."  With  defereuoe 
to  the  former  I  must  think  tiiat  scalping  bring*  more  than  a  Teiy 
little  pain  to  all  bipeds. 

GiFB  ue  liberty.  Our  birds  are  not  candidate*  for  the  mat 
and  the  sllrer  spur.  If  readine**  for  the  pit  ia  to  be  the  criterion 
of  BXoellenCB,  then  let  Ihem  be  shown,  not  only  dubbed  and  in 
condition,  hut  with  the  squared  tail  end  trimmed  wing. 

Gi»e  breeders  the  liberty  allowed  this  last  summer  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  for  bird*  of  all  ago.  Do  not  let  the  Judge*'  flat 
be  dialanced  when  a  good  bird  comes  home  in  front,  carrying 
comb  and  wattle*  eitr«.— Ducewiko. 


curry.  Tbey  alio  b*Te  potatoe*  and  barleymsal,  or  little  acrap* 
of  treeh  meat.  The  how  to  keep  them  warm  enongh  ia  partly 
ioTolred  in  the  next  *tep.  We  never  let  them  get  cold.  The 
moment  the  meal  is  otct  they  go  into  a  punnet  SUed  daily  with 
niee  soft  moss,  and  this  basket  ii  entirety  wrapped  np  in  a  large 
piece  of  baize  or  flannel,  and  once  or  twice,  to  my  great  amnae- 
ment^  we  had  to  gire  them  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  keep  Ibeir 
little  feet  warm.  The  basket  then  was  put  to  rest  up  against  tkje 
bottle,  We  always  place  something  rather  solid  On  the  top  Mt 
the  basket  to  keep  down  the  chickens,  which  like  to  feel  norered 
up.  For  a  long  time  a  big  duckling  eat  there  etery  night  i  but 
now  he  is  grown  up  and  ha*  long  ago  changed  bis  quarter*,  a* 
have  the  chickens  tbein ;  but  anything  heavy  does  to  pree*  them 
down.  We  invariably  put  the  chick*  to  bed  the  moment  they 
have  done  eating,  except  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  day, 
when  they  run  about  in  a  large  cage  standing  in  the  son. 

The  keeping  them  through  tbe  night  is  very  simply  done,  as 
it  i*  chiefly  want  of  food  that  makes  them  feel  the  cold.  We 
give  them  a  good  supper  just  about  ten  o'clock  j  they  can  then 
wait  tolerably  till  aeven  the  neit  morning,  though  the  earlier 
and  later  they  can  be  fed  the  bettn*. 

Treating  them  thus  they  get  most  absurdly  lame,  will  not 
aoknowledge  a  hen  by  any  mean*  when  we  have  sometime*  tried, 
but  come  aontting  back  to  their  own  proper  friend*.  This 
spring  there  was  stmie  plague  with  a  hen  havmg  e^e  given  bet 
some  iMter  than  Uie  others,  and  tbe  ten  little  chiA*,  of  which 
I  was  taking  care,  used  to  oome  rushing  up  my  sleeve*  and  close 
'  0  my  face,  and  then  acrew  tfaemeelvea  in  and  make  the  peculiar 


would  ineist  on  taking  chiok  with  him,  and,  like  a  meek  Ij 
girl  with  a  naughty  big  brother,  little  Mia*  ohicky  went. 

Some  of  thoie  home-reared  chickeiu  are  now  very  fine,  they 
are  some  weeks  in  advance  of  othere  batched  before  them,  and 
brought  up  by  a  hen. — E.  M. 


EEARING  CHICKENS  WITHOUT  A  HEN. 

I  BATI  very  often  noticed  letters  from  many  of  your  corre- 
■fiondeDti  begging  to  be  informed  bow  to  rear  young  chickens 
without  the  hen't  aaiiatanoe.  I  have  dabbled  in  this  to  a  great 
extent  mjaelf,  both  a*  to  young  birds  and  ohickens  ;  and  though 
it  is  not  quite  the  proper  time  of  year  for  chicken*  to  be  most 
■bout,  it  u,  perhaps,  the  more  likely  that  one  or  two  of  a  stray 
choice  breed  should  demand  extra  care. 

There  are  three  great  point*  to  conaider — How  to  make  the 
TMing  chicks  cat,  How  to  keep  them  warm  enough,  and  How  to 
keep  them  through  tha  increasing  hours  of  darkness. 

7«  the  Grst--How  to  make  them  eat.  I  always  observed 
n  feeding  young  birds  in  neets  that  if  one  held  the  bread  and 
tul^  too  close  lo  the  nest  they  never  thought  of  taking  it — hold- 
iBg  it  overhead  a*  the  birds  do  they  snapped  it  up  directly. 
Bow,  in  watching  a  hen  with  her  chicks,  we  find  ehe  alwaya 
•cntehes  the  ground  at  their  feet,  and  when  ahe  feeds  the  brood 
riw  l^aks  Dp  grain*  and  bold*  them  under  their  bill*.  Bo  I  bo 
DOW  on  that  line — chiokens  that  will  not  peck  are  always  brought 
to  me,  and  I  throw  the  crumbe  about  with  ■  bit  of  stick,  and 
keep  toucbing  the  chickoi*  tmdemeath  the  bill,  and  stroking 
down  their  throats  outaide,  sometime*  till  tb^  naturally  look 
dnwn  alter  tha  stick,  or  finger,  and  see  the  rood  and  eat  it. 
lEbij  atuff  sometimes  till  their  crop*  stick  out  in  the  moat  ridi- 
MM*M  way,  just  like  lam  walnuta. 

Ctanbt  of  bread  do  atmoft  best,  I  think,  to  tstd  them  with* 


OFFENSIVE  FLA70UB  IN  THE  FLESH  OF 

FOWLS. 
I  Bit  in  last  week's  Journal  "Air  Old  Sumcbtbib"  com- 
plaining of  offensive  smell  with  fowl*.  Mine  were  in  the  state  a* 
he  mentions,  and  I  was  some  time  before  I  could  And  out  the 
cause,  the  egg*  being  BO  bad  we  could  not  eat  them.  At  last  I  found 
by  ateaming  some  of  each  of  their  food,  the  odour  arose  from  the 
grain  given  them,  which  I  had  been  having  from  Mark  Lane, 
which  is  gatherings  of  all  kind*  of  grain  mixed.  Since  purchaaing 
the  grain  separately — viz.,  to  one  bushel  of  barley  mix  one  peek 
of  good  sweet  oats,  and  half  a  peck  of  Indian  com,  I  have  never 
found  tbe  alighteat  trace  of  it.  The  rooeting-house*  smelt  in  tbe 
eame  manner  as  (he  egg*  taatod,  although  tbey  are  cleaned  out 
two  and  three  time*  each  week. — T.  B. 


A  QUEENLESS  HIVE. 

On  August  12th,  1861, 1  wrote  to  you  detailing  a  reiutt  of 
introdudug  a  Liguiian  queen  lo  common  bee*  up  lo  that  date. 
On  August  26th,  aaw  first  young  Ligurian  bees,  just  five  wi>eks 
after  introduction  of  queen,  bemg  a  week  longer  than  SFcms 
to  be  generally  the  case. 

All  went  on  right  till  September  Stb,  when,  aa  aubacquent 
events  have  proved,  the  queen  wa*  lost.  On  going  to  the  bee* 
on  this  date  t  saw  the  queen  at  the  mouth  of  the  hire.  Sbe  im- 
medialely  attempted  to  flv,  but  apparently  owing  to  her  great 
weight  she  was  unable  to  do  so,  for  *he  fell  to  the  ground.  She 
again  made  another  attempt  and  flew  about  thrte-qusrters  of  a 
yard  and  got  amongat  aomelupins.  Here  I  aaw  her  very  diatinclly, 
looked  at  her  very  attentively,  and  attempted  to  get  her  lo  crawl 
upon  a  leaf  1  put  to  her ;  but  instead  of  going  on  the  leaf  she 
again  attempted  lo  3y,  and  eeemed  to  get  to  some  raapbenrj 
bushes,  when  I  lost  sight  of  her,  and  could  not  find  any  traces 
of  bar  though  I  examined  the  place  very  attentivelj. 

I  regret  now  thai  I  did  not  leiie  the  queen  whilst  on  the  lupin 
with  my  fingers,  and  place  her  again  in  the  bite,  but  at  the  time 
I  waa  not  snrs  sbe  was  the  Ziignrian  qoeeo,  a*  I  ooold  not  ase 
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anj  oTkDga  buidi  round  her  bodj.  I  tbaught  it  pouible  it 
migU  ba  the  queen  from  the  old  stock  of  blkok  b«M  vhiish  had 
got  to  the  >iM  die  (the  black  queen  ),ori|;inallj  occupird,sa  theoLl 
Btock  »  onl;  200  jard*  or  300  jHrda  oiT,  within  an  eu;  diiCanee. 
The  queen  nw  much  the  Gneit  one  I  arer  uw,  the  winat  did 
not  Kom  to  ooTer  mon  (if  bo  muah),  than  half  Iter  body  :  heuoe 
her  inability  to  Sj.  Ibi<  qiuen  muit  have  gone  muoli  darker 
Bioae  I  received  her,  ai  tbe  oruige  on  lier  body  vai  then  quite 
Tuible.  I  alto  watched  the  biie  for  a  conddecable  time  to 
M^if  the  queen  returned,  or  if  any  coiBiDOtioa  would  take 
^£e.  Neither  the  One  nor  Ui»  other,  aa  far  ai  I  wai  able  to 
dftormiae,  did  take  plaoe ;  and  aa  I  bad  alwaja  been  led  to 
eipect  that  a  mmmolioB.  anumg  the  beea  would  take  place 
M  Booa  ai  the  queen  waa  oiiaMd,  I  wai  lad  to  think,  that 
poieibly  the  queen  might  hare  returnad,  or  elae  tliat  the  queen 
balongod  10  the  black  hive,  and  to  Chat  all  waa  right.  To-daft 
after  an  abtence  Irom  home  for  about  a  week,  I  weet  to  the  bee* 
ftnd  was  atonithed  to  Snd  no  fewer  than  six  dead  queens  On  the 
ground  in  fnint  of  the  biie,  proring,  aa  I  think,  that  the  quean 
Wai  lost  on  Saptember  Sth,  and  that  the  beea  have  be^n  rearing 
artificial onea.  Theaboreoonimia wbatthe  "Detonshibi  Beb- 
kzefib"  eajainthia  Joamal,  thM  it  i>  not  alwaj*  the  caaa  that 
Qxeitemeiit  takes  place  in  the  hive  when  the  queen  ia  lost. 

The  advice  I  want  is,  what  to  do  in  thia  case,  aa  I  do  not 
irith  to  loae  the  stock.  From  the  article  in  thl>  Journal,  and 
from  previoua  remarka  made  by  Ibe  "  Devonshibe  Bbk-kbcMs," 
he  iceiiu  convinoed  that  the  queen  can  lay  egga  tiiougfa  un- 
impregnated,  but  that  all  t]iepr(>duce  will  be  dronea.  Tiow,  haa 
it  been  ihown,  or  doaa  the  "  Devohbhibb  Bu-kebfis"  know, 
whether  after  drones  are  [mduced  that  theae  drone*  will  have 
intcrcourfe  with  the  queen,  their  mother,  and  to  render  her 
c^wble  of  laying  female  ef^aF  If  ao,  there  t*  a  reuaon  for  Iter 
laying  dione  egga,  oi  rather  we  may  oonajder  it  ■  wiae  prorision 
of  fJHtuni  to  prenest  the  hive  dying  out.  ShouU  I  let  the  bee* 
alone  and  watch  thi^reault?  Should  I  unite  them  to  annthar  stock, 
or  should  I  introduea  another  Lieurian  queen  to  them,  proTided 
tiM  "  Devonbhibe  BsE-KSiriB      could  rurnifh  me  with  one  F 

It  would  be  intemting  to  leave  the  beea  alone  and  ace  if  the 
queen  >vould  ultimately  lay  female  egg*,  only  the  aeaaon  ia  ao  fu 
advanced  and  the  hive  ia  not  very  atrong— both  against  the 
cJpBrimcnt :  however,  I  wait  jonr  advice.— A. 

[Ihe  queen,  doubtleM,  missed  her  footing  on  the  comb*  (whloh 
I  fancy  were  not  worked  nearly  down  to  the  floor-board),  and 
not  CtidinK  her  way  up  very  leadiiy  quitted  the  hive  and  was 
loBt.  Hod  you  Bailed  h«t  at  once  and  rctumad  ber  to  ibe  hive 
through  an  opening  at  the  top,  all  would  have  bam  right.  If 
no  drouEs  are  left  either  in  yoar  own  or  ajiy  neighbouring  apiary, 
the  young  que«n  muat  reroiun  unimpregiiated,  and  iu  Ibia  cttao 
will  breed  dronei  only.  She  will  oertainly  not  be  impregnated 
by  hci  own  oSapring.  If  you  leave  things  a*  they  are  >  ou  may 
(in  the  abaence  of  drones),  liave  an  opportunity  of  tearing  the 
doctrine  of  parthenageneeis  ;  but  the  stock  will,  of  roune,  be 
valuelc^a  if  tbe  queen  remain  animprrgaated.— A  DEVONeuui 
Bxa-KEErBB.] 

BEMOVING  BEE8  A  GKEAT  DISTANCE- 
MAKING  A  SWAEM  SETTLE. 

1  AM  about  to  cliange  my  rpsidence,  and  have  f.>ur  hives  ol 
beea  llint  are  pretty  strong.  What  would  be  the  best  way  te 
move  them  p     Tbe  djalance  ie  about  eighty  milea. 

To  make  a  awarm  settle  I  take  a  lookinn-glaas  and  throw  s 
few  Hashes  of  lighlniiig,  a«  we  said  when  children,  anODg  themi 
The  bees  act  tie  at  onco. — iBELami. 

[The  hives  should  be  tied  up  in  cloths  of  an  open  teituw 
(che«ei-clolh  is  the  t>e«t),  inverted,  and  kepi.  a«  rttfadv  as  [Kwniblc, 
With  ibcae  precautiona  they  may  be  removed  with  perfect  safety.' 

GARDEN  WAHBLEES  AND  NIGHTINGALES 
IN  CAGE3. 

'  HAVBJUat  procured  a  couple  of  Garden  WarbliTs,  wialiinj 
.  icepthem  on  account  of  Iheir  beauti&il  ton^.  Ou  relerrin^ 
-^  tile  in«trucliona  of  Bechstvin  I  End  that  un  account  of  tin 
,iuinlityottoodDrafaritiaceouanaturc(licrmnupBile)wbich  the; 
'onsiinie  they  do  not  live  long  iii  cage*.  Do  >ou  Ihink  that  i 
give  them  n  great  deal  of  raw  meat  and  fruit,  iu>iead  of  t'- 
•'lal  diet,  I  ahall  Boccoed  in  keeping  ihem  iu  health P  Al*c. 
■■—p   I"  Kxnir  i.~i.;->iv  f---  'be'»»noir.— '■"'b"r  i''-*  •'nir"iii'*''. 


*ell  if  I  put  half  a  doien  birda  togetJier.  For  inaUnea :  At 
.•ro  above  named,  one  Nightingale,  one  Blackcap,  ow  Bad- 
itart,  and  one  Whitethrout  ?  TJw  aiie  of  my  largest  afl|g*  il»M 
ligb,  2  feet  deep,  and  6  feet  long.  At  present  my  burda  ars  ii 
he  ordinary  cages,  rather  leas  than  a  foot  square. 

It  may  bo  cf  Bervice  to  soma  of  yonr  readers  who  keep  b<A- 
neat  birds  to  inform  them  that  I  have  kc^t  Nightingales  in  bl 
iong,  also  Bobins,  throughout  the  winter  aa  follow*  : — DnnBf 
luguBt  and  September  I  colletrt  all  the  caterpillan  and  maggote 
rom  rose  treoa  and  cabbages,  putting  them  in  a  large^  MvsMi 
ar,  with  a  little  freah  earth  and  leavea  of  either  lettuce  or  «ab- 
>age.  Thc7  continue  growing,  and  eventually  chanis  to  tfat 
ihrysalia  atate,  which  ibey  retain  all  the  winter.  My  Uldi 
snjoy  them  eiceedingty  in  either  form  at  tha  rate  of  two  per  iMj 
ach  bird.^ATi*Bif . 

[Uy  father  Bays  Garden  Warblera  ire  not  likely  to  ai^  it 
lept  together,  and  that  each  should  have  a  sniarata  cace.  Q<i> 
nan  paate  be  considers  too  heating,  and  a  had  food.     Be  tluikt 


meat,  the  best  oitiflcial  food.— B.  P.  B.} 


THE  ahanthus  silkworm. 

I  in  Juat  DOW  mu(^  intorested  is  the  growing  of  aOk,  I 
lave  been  in  communication  with  a  lady  in  the  Boutb  of  England, 
irho  haa  been  engaged  for  years  in  DultivatJng  the  finest  Mul- 
berry silk.  I  have  just  been  reading  a  sboit  article  on  the 
lubjeot  of  ailk  in  your  Journal  of  Augnat  27th,  in  which  lady 
Dorothy  Neiill  assures  you  of  her  sneoeaa.  I  am  aniiouB  to 
linow  (since  she  usee  AilsBthus  instead  of  Mutberr;,  and  th« 
Hoarser  worm  instead  of  the  white)  to  what  extent  she  bai 
nrried  the  experiment  f  What  number  of  worma  F  What  pl«- 
porlion  of  labour  required?  Fnipoition  of  Bilk  to  number  of 
cocoons,  and  tbe  wortli  of  tbe  eilk  P  Then,  I  conoeive,  are  only 
lawfiU  quntiona  to  ai<k,  and  reedy  aa  I  should  be  to  ent«r  apos 
tbe  laboan  of  a  ailk  plantation,  I  should  not  like  to  do  so 
without  I  had  acme  data  to  go  upon  ;  and  where  ia  Dangatein, 
lAdy  NeviU'a  residence  P  Is  it  in  Oenoany  ?  I  feel  quite  tars 
that  there  is  auflicient  reason  to  eipect  silk  may  be  succeasfuUy 


valuable  paper  th 
Twon 


a  not  tbe  birds  devour 


itP     and  if 
mP— 


the  coptes  of  tre 
Fbid.  W.  Towle. 

[It  is  quite  a  different  worm  from  tbe  Mulberry  ono;  it  feeds 
entirely  on  the  ailanthus  tree,  a  most  hardy  shrub  (a  kind  at 
Bfh),  which  may  be  grown  aa  our  beech  copse  woods  are  line — 
that  is,  if  cut  down,  they  aiioot  apun  from  the  stems.  Lady 
Borothy  Kcvill's  worms  were,  after  having  been  batched  a  week, 
placed  on  ti.e  tn^es,  where  they  were  left  till  they  made  their 
cocoons.  The  second  crop  of  woruis  were  hnlebcd  too  iate,  and 
I.ady  Nevill  was  away  from  home  duricg  three  fine  days,  and 
the  waapB  having  no  fruit  to  get  at  devoured  them  alL  Kot 
having  been  pestered  with  wnaps  before,  Lady  Kevill  did  net 
guard  against  this,  which  another  year  she  will  do.  Mr.  Towie 
hod  better  wait  till  Lady  Ncvitl's  pamphlet  ia  published,  a» 
(hen  there  will  be  every  dot-i!,  where  thoegga  are  to  bo  obtained, 
&C.,  and  there  is  nothing  can  be  done  tjtl  the  eprinf!.  DancsteiB 
is  sit  niiirs  from  Teiertfield  station  On  Ibe  Portsmouth  direct 
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•  invs  PicKoxn-  Ko.a  (Sf.  It 


i  en«  of  Plceon*  are  n»»wi( 


.TinlKlil- 


[n  anrar  vitii  reeani'ln  the  svi-vlr  of  I.lKnrlaa  qaeena.    Had  I  beun  awan 

shonld  sever  liave  attmnptad  tn  aapfil)'  ^Denia.  Imt  ibiioM  biiie  awlsi  d  mf 
niieniion  to  (lie  |ir"|iami''Mi  >'(  itocks.*bkli  I  Haa  will  tniel  lalel.v  teaar 
iltitaacc,  anil  are  Int  limn  the  nneertalntj  and  (Twiuent  dixmnlutaisM 
whidi  ananil  Hm  Iniroaiidinn  <,raiiiEDa.    If  a  oaun  anli«i  atridvaahar 
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■RUUtAST  OT  TBI  Wm.^At  Cbbwlok,  tioa 

—  rUnn*  or  than  Jaji  ««  89°  uid-IS*  «»pf-"— 

llAIultn.     Dutsttt*  period  114  <teT>in 


A  FEW  DATS  IN  lEELAND.— No.  1. 

B  hetn  conTiDoed  that  in  iUis 

tiofl  ia  Bot  iene  to  the  gat- 

gardeBen  of  Irelstad— in 

I  whererer  we  might,  or  from 

tthiKTer  we  hoped  to  gam 

iBfonaatioB  on  those  to- 

piCB,  we  Tfere  invariablj 

diaappoisted.   Little  could 

be    fathered— and   What 

vu  gathered  was  crnde.    8o  we  reBolred  to  aetad  thither 

"  Odb  Speciu.  CoKUiseiOHSE,"  and  the  following  is  the 

flnt  of  a  aeriee  ot  detaiU  of  the  reBalta  of  hie  viait.    We 

rejoice  to  find  that  hia  obaeirationa  fully  confirm  onr 

antioipatioDs,  and  to  leam  the  fact  that  now  the  third  of 

&e  laland  Oracea  haa  her  draperj  arrange  as  taatefhilj 

M  that  oF  her  two  aistera.    lliia  ia  aa  it  ahoald  be  ;  for, 

dianging  our  simile,  every  man  among  aa  must  feel  that 

onr  national  cable'a  greateat  strength  ia  (o  bo  attained, 

)uad  its  working  r«idered  tnost  easy,  tmlf  by  having  its 

three  atranda  perfectly  equal. 

Ur.  Fish  has  naed  hia  critic  eye  and  crith:  pen  aontely 
and  fhithfnlly — bnt  there  ia  no  wormwood  in  hia  ink. 
—Em.  J.  OF  H.] 

Smvaaxi,  oiroumtaDoe*  nndsnd  it  dciifatile  tiiat  «ottie  idea 
afaonld  be  formed  aad  ezprenvd  of  the  itate  of  bortiouItuM  in 
iti  varieai  bianoliM  in  the  Emar^d  lalo;  Amotu  theae  cironn- 
ataaoaa  ma  an  optnioa  that  it  would  afford  wnrnMog    ~ 


hy  wWck  we  might  Jndfe  of  tlN  social  progrin  and  mentd  re- 

* '  -'-•.. -"  -'  B  paoi^     In  Mm  otirllteC 

leDuWin         "    ' 


Inetneat  «f  the  great  m 


I  of  the  p 


_ .  .  ime  was  my  limited,  what  we  may  have  t«  aay  of 

the  pkoea  *i«it«d  muit  be  looked  upon  «  merely  harried 
flallf<B  Mhar  than  ai  anjthiog  worthy  of  die  name  itf  dr- 
seriptieBf.  Amy  dedactionB  wfcioh  irv  ma;  aftenraiijg  dmw 
Cram  aarii  a  ktutied  riiit  mast  be  loeked  opon  n  haring  > 
genval  lathar  tliaa  any  particular  application.  Tt  *e  attempt 
eritkdm  at  ali,  eren  in  matten  ot  tute,  it  will  be  doM  i&  the 
moat  kmrdly  ipirit,  feeling  that  if  we  can  Cive  Bo  pleaaura  we 
hare  little  tight  and  1«M  inclination  to  inflirt  pain,  and  more 
■ipeaially  aince  from  all  we  cime  in  contact  intfa  we  reccired 
ttu  peateat  kindncH,  uowMe^,  and  wiUiageese  to  oUige. 

Befaiu  natieing  ain  ptacn,  it  may  be  aa  inell,  in  the  way  of  !n- 
taodnetion,  to  dupd  at  once  twe  idea*,  wbtefa,  though  {goofed 
by  Uie  irvlt-iar<»aiad,  are  yet  (bnnd  luiUn^  in  the  minds  of 
amaj  hi  tiiii  larger  ialand — namelyi  that  the  Iriah  are  etna  now 
miw  sbwing  anarguig  from  a  etate  of  eompamtlTe  barbarism ; 
xai,  again,  that  lo  fsr  behind  are  they  in  gaiernl  indnetry,  in 
gardening,  and  id  agriculture,  that  auy  poor  wight  who  would 
or  could  UM  neither  hia  brains  nor  his  liands  at  home,  might  jet 
nBD^  td  piok  np  a  lirelihood  among  the  iliil  kiier  and  more 
indolwrt  Datiree  of  Ireland. 

Ihas  thia  tut  idea  no  greater  error  can  exiat  j  aad  we  ihall     i 

«W  nannj  Aiendi  of  the  tjmAt  and  the  ^dongh  kmss  senite  if 

No.  28.— Toi.  II.,  New  SiBiit. 


we  tell  them,  once  for  all,  that  they  had  better  keep  Ireland  ont 
of  their  thoughte,  unless  determined  to  tike  active,  intelligent 
heads  and  actire  hands  and  feet  with  them  there. 

LsEinCBB  might  have  been  too  much  of  a  national  trait  when 
t\te  few  pennies  a-day,  and  these  procured  with  difflcuHy,  een- 
stitnted  Ihe  sole  motives  fiw  activity.  Ihere  is  no  reeistmg  the 
fact  tbst  a  man  most  eat  end  live  oomfOTtably  before  he  can 
work  energetioaTly.  Sad  and  disaitrous  times  have  been  endnred 
by  our  Irish  brethren,  the  bare  recollection  of  whii^  saddens  and 
darkens  the  spirit.  Bnt  the  angel  of  want  and  of  woe,  aa  he 
passed  through  the  land,  scattered  Iiom  his  wings. the  seeds  of 
future  progreeeion  and  prosperitj.  Ooremment  aid,  itate  help, 
in  the  ehape  of  loans  for  effecting  permanent  improvameoti  j 
■bore  all.  Christian  benevolence,  rising  superior  to  all  petty 
sectarianinn,  and  the  self-sacrificmg  patriotism  of  the  tM  re- 
tident  proprieton  of  the  soil,  who  in  the  most  mifortanste  tnnea 
never  lost  fiiith  in  the  future  destinies  of  their  conntry — true 
noblemen  these,  whose  deeds  and  whose  efforls  have  made  for 
themselTes  shrines  in  the  hcBfla  of  a  people  ; — these,  combined 
with  assistance  to  willing  emigrants,  and  the  land  coming  into 
the  poHanion  of  owners  who  nsd  capital  to  work  it,  inetoad  of 
absentee  pasMSBors,  who  took  oil  and  gave,  or  oould  give,  nothing 
in  return,  along  with  other  eaUBee  too  nomeroos  to  mention, 
hsva  given  an  impetus  to  eiertion  and  labour,  and  showed  that 
Irishmen,  eo  acbve  aad  indmtrious  in  other  lands,  ooald  bo 
equally  energetio  at  home  when  sulllcient  motives  could  be  pre- 
•eMed  for  that  indnetry.  And  now  in  the  activity  diaplayea  in 
the  docks  and  quays  of  Dublin  ;  in  the  railroad  paeo  with  whiob 
the  care  rattle  along  the  streets  ;  in  the  eioellent  management  of 
the  railways ;  in  tlie  bnstle  in  His  warshouBes  and  amts  of 
buainess ;  in  the  ability  with  which  machinery  is  managed  on  im- 
proved farm  homesteads  ;  in  the  MBt  with  which  the  long-hsnffled 
spade  or  shovel,  and  the  ahort-handled  steel  forks,  are  used  in 
garden  and  field  j  in  the  neat  whitewashed  cottage*  taking  ttio 
place  of  the  ehimnejless  and  windowless  mud  hoVel,  we  not  only 
see  Bverywhere  indubitable  signs  of  active  go-a-hesdism,  hut 
strong  reasona  for  believing  that  anythicg  like  laziness  and  sloth 
will  ere  long  be  unable  to  And  any  elbow  or  standing  room  there. 

Not  with  Branding,  however,  these  signs  of  jimgress,  the  wans 
of  laboor  in  eome  diatricts  are  atill  too  low  to  permit  the  niU 
development  of  human  muscular  labour  power.  On  this  account 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  Ireland  would  be  aorry  if  the  nmnber 
of  r«tuming  emigrsnis  to  Ireland  should  be  greatly  increased. 
Perhaps  just  now  it  woeld  be  aa  well  if  these  emigranta  cnntinned 
in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  But  the  tendency  of  all  improve- 
ment ia  Ko  to  inoreaae  labonr,  that  we  hare  no  doubt  but  that 
era  long  much  more  laboor  power  will  be  wanted  than  can  now  be 
obtained,  and  then  wages  will  rise  to  the  bcneflt  alike  of  llie 
employer  and  the  employed.  There  seems,  Irqm  all  we  have  been 
told,  a  principle  at  work  in  Ireland  which  will  tend  to  make 
wages  more  uniform  than  they  are  likely  to  be  for  some  time  in 
England.  Not  only  ia  it  the  most  energetic  unong  the  Irish,  aa 
it  ts  among  the  Scotch  and  English,  that  emigrate  to  distant 
landei  bnt  whilst  in  England  the  stsyen  at  home  can  hardly  be 
induced  to  leave  the  aound  of  their  pariah  church  hells,  there  is 
little  of  the  aame  feeling  among  the  resident  Irish,  provided  they 
ran  eiill  locale  themsdves  within  the  precincts  of  the  taered  isle. 

There  is  a  little  soreness  mingled  with  a  good  deal  of  ftan 
and  sarcastic  ironj  among  our  frith  friends,  as  they  quis  you 
rvsperting  ihe  opinioDa  atill  held  of  them  by  the  good  people 
of  Gieil  Britain.  "Well,  Hr,  F.,  do  jou  really  find  us  as 
grrst  barbarians  as  you  were  led  to  belleveF"  "  Whati  really 
vMitnred  among  ni  Faddptes,  without  being  boll  and  oudgel 
Ho.  680.— Toi,  XXVI.,  Oui  Sirkb. 
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proof?  "  "  Don't  you  find  ua  woefully  behind  your  clever  John 
bullites  ?  "  "  Ain't  we  thoroughly  sunk  in  wretchedness  and 
misery  ?  "  "  Haven't  you  found  a  poor  tattered  beggar  at  every 
turn  ?"  &c.  Well,  our  hearts  are  glad  that  our  good  neighbours 
can  poke  their  rollicking  satire  and  dry  humour  at  us.  We  will 
take  it  all  and  look  for  more,  if  it  only  makes  them  happier,  and 
gives  them  more  resolution  not  to  be  satisfied  until  jjhey  far  out- 
strip us  in  irnprorement. 

We  forget  whether  it  was  Leigh  Ilunt  or  Charles  Lamb 
that,  after  passing  one  of  the  wretched  mendicants  sitting  in 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  his  heart  smote  him,  and  returning  to 
the  man  ho  said,  upbraidingly,  "  If  you  are  really  in  want,  why 
don't  you  beg?"  "Ain't  it  begging  I  am?"  said  the  poor 
wretch,  as  every  shake  and  movement  of  his  rags  showed  the 
shrivelled  and  famine-struck  skin.  Kow,  no  such  sight  did  we 
witness  in  Ireland.  Only  three  times  were  we  asked  for  alms. 
Had  we  gone  to  an  equal  extent  through  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  we  should  have  expected 
to  be  applied  to  much  oftener,  and  to  see  more  filth  and 
wrotcheoncss  too.  Not  but  that  among  the  females  some 
dresses  were  seen  that  might  form  a  pattern  for  some  new 
style  of  scolloping  and  fringing  ;  not  but  that  among  the  males 
coats  might  bo  found  of  divers  colours,  and  openings  to  let 
in  the  wholesome  air,  where  no  piece  of  suitable  colour  could  be 
found  to  fill  it;  but  these  were  merely  such  exceptions  as 
seemed  destined  ere  long  to  become  curiosities. 

Mud  huts  and  chimnejless  huts  do,  no  doubt,  still  abound  in 
Ireland.  We  were  privileged  to  see  only  one,  some  eighty  miles 
from  Dublin,  and  that  close  to  a  miserable  drink  shop,  tliat 
seemed  never  to  have  known  the  smell  of  lime  inside  or  out. 
These  mud  huts  with  just  such  a  patch  of  ground  as  a  family 
might  possibly  exist  upon,  but  more  likely  starve  upon,  were  a 
fruitful  cause  of  misery.  Owing  to  the  strange  and  complicated 
modes  of  tenure  of  land,  the  most  benevolent  landlords  would 
have  been  next  to  powerless  in  breaking  up  a  system  which  was 
sapping  the  life  blood  of  the  nation.  The  famine  and  the 
emigration  to  which  it  led  did  much  to  break  up  the  system — 
did  more  than  any  reasoning  could  have  accomplished.  Many 
who  starved  upon  their  plots  are  now,  not  small  farmers,  but 
well  to-do  labourers,  living  in  pretty  cottages,  with  an  allotment 
of  an  eighth  or  even  more  of  an  acre — sufficient  to  employ  them 
in  their  overtime,  with  convenience  for  keeping  a  pig,  and  also  in 
.  diany  cases  a  cow,  if  they  choose  to  hire  enough  of  grass  land 
for  the  purpose.  Many  of  these  men  from  their  saving  habits 
will  ultimately  become  bona  fide  small  farmers.  The  more  such 
a  system  has  been  adopted,  the  more  we  see  the  narks  of  im- 
provement. It  was  quite  pleasant  to  see  the  clusters  of  cottages 
ao  clean  whitewashed  inside  and  outside,  and  going  before  the 
English,  and  Scotch  too,  in  a  matter  of  science,  by  washing  the 
roofs  when  consisting  of  tiles  or  slate,  and  thus  making  their 
houses  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 

Though  our  view  was  limited,  we  do  not  speak  altogether 
without  book.  In  one  day  we  passed  through  Bray  twice,  where 
a  fair  was  being  held.  There  were  a  number  of  cows  and  oxen, 
a  greater  number  of  sheep,  and  perhaps  still  more  of  pigs,  many 
of  which  seemed  on  friendly  terms  with  their  owners,  as  they 
held  them  in  eomething  like  submission  by  a  straw  rope  round 
the  legs.  The  pigs  of  all  sizes,  even  when  each  pig  seemed  to 
belong  to  a  separate  owner,  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition ; 
and  about  their  owners  there  was  no  mistake  as  to  the  appear- 
ance of  well-to-doism.  On  returning  we  met  with  many  cars, 
the  riders  in  which  were  just  cheerful  and  happy,  and  ready  to 
•vent  their  good  humour  on  all  they  met.  The  street«,  though 
•full,  l)ad  every  trace  of  good  order  as  well  as  good  fellowship. 
We  saw  notliing  at  all  out  of  the  way  except  a  pretty  girl  dancing 
in  the  sireot,  with  a  circle  of  very  quiet  well-behaved  people 
around  her ;  but  whether  she  was  learning  them  some  new  step 
or  was  niorcly  giving  vent  to  the  exuberance  of  her  spirits  we 
oould  nc't  learn.  In  expressing  our  approbation  of  the  general 
rcspectnbilitT,  wo  were  told  to  wait  until  it  was  late  and  then  we 
'■-^uld  6Cf.  Well,  we  did  not  wait,  and  therefore  can  say  nothing 
V  *he  correctness  of  the  prophet  of  evil. 

-•w  days  later  at  Kilkenny  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
^1 ,  ..id  the  cars  themselves  crowded  with  riders  to  see  some 
•o€s  a  few  miles  distant.  Only  a  very  few  were  seen  in  the 
n/reets  whose  garments  had  anything  of  the  tattered  or  torn  ; 
md  many  an  old  lady,  and  young  damsel  too,  looked  extra 
^spectahle,  as  they  surveyed  the  scene  dressed  in  their  fine  blue 
■oth  clonks  with  a  h'*id,  w^'^'h  they  pulled  '*'""^i*  their  *»•'*- 


figures  and  faces  there  which  many  a  painter  would  hare 
delighted  to  transfer  to  his  canvass.  But  if  the  bulk  abovU 
approach  in  character  to  the  little  we  have  seen,  then,  to  •& 
those  who  delight  in  rags  and  wretohedneas,  and  who  oonnte 
that  the  highest  branch  of  art  consists  in  depicting  the  extrenwi 
of  human  agony  and  woe,  we  would  say,  "  If  you  think  of  going 
to  Ireland  at  all  you  must  go  quickly,  for  all  such  specfancBt 
will  soon  be  numbered  with  the  curiosities  of  the  past." 

One  simple  faet,  like  the  feather  thrown  into  the  air,  will 
of^en  give  a  good  idea  of  the  state  of  a  country.  The  fint 
morning  we  were  in  Dublin  we  got  up  early  and  had  m  rambk 
before  breakfast,  map  in  hand,  looking  at  some  of  the  flneil 
churches  and  chapels,  the  Custom-house,  the  docks  and  splendid 
quays,  furnishing  an  example  to  proud  London ;  the  Colle|i{e| 
Bank,  St.  Stephens  and  other  Greens,  Merrion  Square,  and  Uia 
house  in  which  the  great  O'Connel  lived  there ;  and  as  we  had 
listened,  to  his  burly  eloquence  in  London  we  bent  our  stepa  to 
Conciliation  Hall,  the  scene  of  some  of  his  greatest  and  moife 
successful  efforts — and  lo  and  behold  !  it  was  crammed  to  the  wide 
doorway  with  sacks  of  fiour ! !  Many  and  different  opinions 
may  yet  be  held  as  respects  the  power  and  genius  of  O'Connd. 
Few  will  now  deny  that  to  wrongs  and  injustice  he  owed  the 
power  which  he  vnelded.  Oppression  in  every  case  ever  bring! 
with  it  a  double  curse — a  curse  to  the  oppressed,  a  curse  lUtl* 
inately  but  surely  to  the  oppressor.  Some  would  even  now  stirnp 
the  expiring  embers  of  ill-feeling :  better  smother  them  in  floor- 
bags,  sing  a  requiem  over  the  past,  and  let  bygones  be  bygonei. 
Britain  has  shown  that  she  will  treat  Ireland  as  a  loving  aister, 
anxious  that  she  should  be  happy,  prosperous,  free,  independent 
as  herself ;  and  Ireland,  ever  generous  and  kind,  will  not  decline 
the  mutual  embrace.  One  thing  we  are  certain  of — and  that  is, 
that  when  a  people  have  plenty  of  finur-bags,  plenty  of  pork, 
beef,  and  mutton,  they  are  neither  likely  to  lag  behind  in  the 
march  of  improvement  nor  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  oratory 
of  the  political  agitator.  Good  dinners  go  a  long  way  to  make 
quiet,  contented,  comfortable  citizens.  Good  dinners  will  yet 
play  a  great  game  in  Ireland. 

Lest  we  forget  the  subject,  we  must  say  in  conclusion,  that  we 
were  disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  a  sign  which  we  associate 
here  with  social  and  moral  refinement.  We  saw  nothing  worikj 
of  the  name  of  window  gardening.  Even  most  of  the  squares  in 
Dublin,  so  far  as  flowers  and  any  pleasure  from  the  grass  to  the 
surrounding  inhabitants  are  concerned,  seemed  to  be  kept  entir^ 
for  the  benefit  of  some  neighbouring  dairyman.  The  utter  l^k 
of  window  plants  was  a  great  loss  to  us  in  our  waiidering,  as  we 
have  got  into  a  habit  of  forming  an  idea  of  what  sort  of  peofde 
live  inside  of  a  house  from  noticing  the  plants  outside,  and  we 
seldom  make  a  mistake  in  this  matter.  However,  we  had  no 
means  of  thus  musing  in  Dublin.  Some  told  us  that  it  was 
against  the  civil  regulations  to  have  plants  outside  of  windows, 
as  they  might  be  dangerous ;  but  that  could  be  easily  prevented, 
and  there  were  plentj  of  balconies  from  whence  no  plant  couM 
fall.  Others  said  that  many  had  little  gardens  out  of  town, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  trouble  themselves  with  them  in  their 
windows  in  Dublin.  Be  these,  reasons  as  they  may,  the  want  of 
such  plants  was  depressing.  We  do  not  sav  that  it  exactly  savonrs 
of  want  of  refinement,  for  until  lately  there  was  but'  little  of 
window  plants  seen  either  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  We  do  not 
know  how  such  northern  friends  would  like  it  if  told  that  not- 
withstanding their  hardheadedness,  shrewdness,  and  intellect, 
they  were  something  behind  their  southern  brethren  in  refine- 
ment. Our  Dublin  friends  will  delight  us  if  they  improve  also 
in  this  respect.  We  went  through  miles  of  streets  and  squares 
without  seeing  a  single  plant  in  a  window.  Amid  such  a  wilder- 
ness of  brick  and  stone,  we  landed  at  last  on  a  charming  oasia  in 
the  shape  of  a  beautiful  blue  china  basket  or  box,  juxt  the  size  of 
the  window-sill,  and  filled  to  overflowing  with  fine,  healthy, 
blooming  Scarlet  Geraniums.  This  was  in  CLire  Street,  close  to 
Merrion  Square.  We  have  no  right  to  make  public  the  nanie  on 
the  door  of  the  house,  but  if  man  or  woman  had  come  out  we  must 
have  thanked  them  for  tlie  treat.  Some  more  impetuous,  like 
the  girl  at  Bray,  might  have  tripped  the  Highland  Fling  on  the 
pavement.  At  all  events,  we  hope  such  a  beautiful  box  will  not 
long  remain  "  alone  in  its  glory."  B.  Fish. 


A   Yarieoated   Oak. — A  common  Oak  tree  growing  near 

"^awley,  the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Blount,  containing  upwards  o£ 

*y  feet  of  timb^    vas  struck  on  the  26th  of  June,  1888|  hj 
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paH  of  the  oowatty.  The  tree  did  not  appear  to  have  tuirered 
at  the  time^  but  shortly  afterwards  the  foUag;e,  which  was  pre- 
viously green,  m  in  other  trees  of  the  same  species,  became 
beaati&illy  variegated,  and  has  continued  erer  since  to  produca 
▼ariegaled  leayrs,  and  otherwise  to  maintain  quite  a- healthy 
appetnmoe.— (Sbo^^itA  Farmer.) 
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KEJPING  BEDDING  GERANIUMS  OVER 

THE  WINTER. 

This  is  the  most  piessing  question  in  October  to  thousands, 
if  not  to  the  million.  The  sweeping  out  of  the  last  seyere  winter 
was  like  that  of  a  new  broom,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  plants 
was  left  to  thousands  but  to  begm  a  fresh  start  in  the  spring. 
I  was  among  the  sufferers,  and  I  must  turn  oyer  a  new  leaf  this 
winter. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  will  be  the  mildest  winter  we  haye 
had  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  suppose  that  some  of  us 
,  would  belicTe  the  weather  prophets  if  they  told  us  the  prediction, 
ai>d  let  things  go  in  the  old  tracts,  and  then  suppose  me  ensuing 
winter,  after  Cluristmas,  would  be  eyen  more  seyere  than  the  last^ 
how  should  we  get  out  of  the  fix  ?  It  is  foolish  to  trust  to  the 
weather  at  any  time  in  matters  horticultural,  and  in  the  winter 
keeping  of  plants  more  than  in  any  other  point  the  year  round. 

I  shall  begin  at  home,  and  say  how  I  mean  to  keep  two  or 
three  thousand  Gheraniums  after  aU  my  under-glass  room  is  filled 
up  with  things  which  would  not  rest  or  keep  dry  for  ten  days 
ti^gether.  The  oldest  plan  of  keeping  Scariet  Geraniums  in 
winter  in  a  dry  state  is  still  one  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  them,- 
and  I  shall  put  up  four  or  five  hundred  plants  that  way.  My  cellar 
is  as  dry  as  a  bone,  as  the  saying  is,  but  it  is  rather  too  warm  ;  I 
mean  to  etye  it  more  yentDation  to  make  it  cooler  in  the  first 
start.  ^  48  was  the  regular  heat  of  the  cellar  in  the  coldest  of 
last  winter,  and  that  was  exactly  the  degree  while  there  was  no 
frost  at  all.  Now  I  want  to  keep  the  heat  for  my  keeping  Gera- 
niums down  below  iff,  or  say  40°  itself;  for  with  all  our  know- 
ledge there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  three  kingdoms  who 
18  yet  certain  of  the  best  degree  of  heat  or  cold  of  the  place 
where  Geraniums  keep  best  in  long  winters.  The  best  degree 
for  keeping  Potatoes  is  82%  just  the  freesing-point,  and  if  Pota- 
toes could  be  kept  at  that  temperature  the  whole  of  the  winter 
and  to  planting-time  in  the  spring,  they  would  neyer  sprout  in- 
doors or  where?er  they  were.  But  I  must  assume  the  best 
degree  for  keeping  Scarlet  Geraniums,  and  shall  say  85°  to  be  the 
very  best  till  experience  proves  a  better  point  on  the  scale.  I 
am  quite  confident  that  the  right  degree  of  heat  is  the  grand 
secret  for  keeping  Geraniums  in  a  dry  or  half-dry  state  in 
winter ;  also  that  the  heat  should  be  as  eyen  as  possible  the  whole 
time,  and  not  rise  and  fall  with  the  changes  out  of  doors  :  there* 
fore  a  cellar,  which  is  perfectly  dry,  is  a  far  better  place  to  put 
them  in  than  a  room  above  sturs  in  any  part  of  a  house. 
Unless  the  place  is  perfectly  dry  it  is  next  to  useless  trying  to 
keep  Geraniums  there. 

Then,  the  oldest  plan  is  this — ^A  man  was  ordered  all  at  once 
at  the  end  of  October  to  spend  the  winter  in  Italy.  It  was  a 
mild  autumn,  and  his  beds  were  not  then  touched  by  the  frost ; 
but  he  must  be  off  that  afternoon,  or  else  lose  the  chance  of  getting 
off  for  a  month — the  worst  in  the  year  for  his  chest.  He  ordered 
his  best  Gbraniums ,  to  be  taken  up  "  as  they  were "  on  the 
instant,  that  he  might  see  them  in-doors  before  he  left.  They 
were  soon  up,  and  they  had  them  bunched  as  they  bunch  Cole- 
worts  for  the  markets — that  is,  three,  four,  or  six,  or  so  many, 
according  to  their  size,  were  tied  together;  the  ties  just  oyer  the 
roots  or  round  the  necks  of  the  plants,  and  each  bunch  was 
hung  up  on  a  nail  against  the  passage  going  into  one  cellar  from 
another.  Every  leaf  was  left  on,  and  some  of  the  mould  to 
the  roots  on  account  of  the  hurry.  Some  one  was  told  to 
look  after  them,  and  pluck  off  the  leaves  when  they  dried 
up,  but  he  forgot  all  about  them  till  very  late  in  March, 
and  every  one  of  the  plants  was  then  alive,  smothered  in  a 
dry  dusty  covering  of  old  leaves,  and  sprouting  below  this 
covering  in  all  directions.  I  had  the  story  from  the  clergy- 
man of  this  district — for  we  are  not  parish  people  here  in  Sur- 
biton— and  it  must  be  true;  but  then  that  ceUar  was  as  dry 
as  mine  is.  I  could  keep  ten  thousand  Geraniums  safe  as  nuts 
in  my  cellars,  for  I  have  more  than  one,  if  they  would  stay  or 
stop  with  me;  but  that  is  my  difficulty.  They  will  not  stop 
witn  me  in  the  cellar ;  they  are  on  the  go  as  soon  as  I  put  them 
there ;  they  will  not  stop  and  I  cannot  keep  them.    That  shows 


the  place  ought  to  be  as  cool  as  I  say — 85**,  or  at  all  events 
under  40°.  I  can  conceive  a  case  in  which  leaving  the  whole  of 
the  leaves  on  the  plants  till  they  withered  would  be  of  great, 
advantage — say  a  bed  of  strong  succulent  plants.  The  leaves  in 
a  dark  dry  cellar  would  gradually  suck  all  the  extra  sap  out 
of  the  succulent  stems,  and  leave  them  in  a  medium  state 
between  soft  and  hard  wooded— just  the  right  condition  supposing 
the  place  was  not  over  85°  of  heat  the  whole  winter ;  but  if  it 
was  much  warmer  and  currents  of  air  allowed  through  it,  the 
dryness  from  the  sucking  of  the  leaves  and  the  parchiness  of  the 
air  in  motion,  would  diy  up  the  whole  of  the  plants  to  cinder 
substance. 

Then,  three  conditions  are  absolutely  necessary  to  render  it 
safe  to  put  up  Geraniums  with  all  their  leavci.  The  first,  a 
uhiform  temperature  of  35°,  supposing  that  to  be  the  right  point ; 
the  second,  perfect  exemption  from  all  damp ;  and  thirdly,  a 
still  atmosphere.  Secure  these  three  points,  and  jour  Gera>^, 
niums  may  be  pulled  up  out  of  the  beds  and  be  hung  up  in  the  ^ 
place  the  same  day. 

The  best  way  I  ever  found  to  keep  Geraniums,  however,  was 
to  cut  off  every  leaf  of  every  one  of  them,  and  to  leave  them 
their  entire  length,  and  I  have  begun  on  the  first  day  of  October 
to  prepare  my  mmimums  or  snmllest  kinds  that  way,  such  as 
Harkaway,  Baron  Hugel,  Crimson  Minimum,  Golden  Chain, 
and  a  dozen  more  kinds  of  the  same  stamps  and  habits  that 
have  not  yet  been  named.  Whether  these  be  in  pots  or  in  the 
open  ground  I  do  them  all  exactly  alike,  and  I  shall  not  lose 
one  out  of  five  hundred  of  them ;  and  all  Geraniums  that  are 
bigger  than  mine  would,  of  course,  keep  much  more  easily. 
Let  me  take  one  kind,  the  most  difficult  of  them  all,  the  Gk>lden 
Chain,  and  say  I  had  500  of  them  back  from  the  Experimental, 
which  I  had  not  by  the  way,  and  that  300  of  them  were  planted 
out  all  the  summer,  and  200  being  very  small  bits  of  plants, 
were  kept  in  pots  till  the  first  of  October.  I  shook  them  out  of 
all  the  pots  and  up  with  those  in  the  open  ground,  and  did  not 
leave  a  single  leaf  on  any  of  them,  nor  a  bract.  The  little  blades 
which  fold  over  the  buds  of  Geraniums  before  they  come  out 
into  leaves  are  called  bracts  ;  but  no  wound  or  cut  was  made  in 
the  shoot,  so  that  there  should  be  no  wounds  to  fester  with 
damp  or  cold.  These  I  planted  in  very  light  loose  soil  in 
shallow  boxes  well  drained,  and  the  whole  will  be  kept  half  dry 
and  as  cool  and  dark  as  I  can  to  the  end  of  January.  By  that 
time  a  few  top  leaves  will  be  made,  and  I  must  bring  them  to. 
the  light. 

The  next  degree  of  plante  will  be  of  the  strength  of  Tom 
Thumb,  or  thereabouts.  They  also  will  be  kept  in  separate 
boxes  after  being  stripped  of  their  leavee.  I  shall  have  them  in 
the  dark,  but  not  quite  dry  at  the  roots.  They  will  need  to  be 
watered  once  in  six  weeks  or  so,  and  next  day  after  the  watering 
the  surface  of  the  soil  will  be  loosened,  and  a  thin  covering  of 
soil,  as  dry  as  dust,  will  be  sprinkled  over  the  whole  surface  to 
keep  down  the  damp  from  the  last  watering. 

All  my  Variegated  Geraniums  wUl  be  thus  wintered,  except 
one  lot  of  seedlings,  for  which  I  must  find  light,  and  room,  and 
warmth  as  best  I  may.  Punch,  and  all  of  the  strength  of 
Punch,  after  the  leares  are  clean  cleared  off  them,  will  be  planted 
in  by  the  heels  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar  at  one  end,  and  as  there 
must  be  a  large  bed  of  mould  4  inches  or  5  inches  deep,  they 
will  need  no  watering  hardly ;  their  own  substance  will  keep 
them  fresh  enough  till  they  begin  to  sprout  in  the  spring,  when 
the  real  battle  begins.  Now  what  I  would  recommend  wheu 
there  are  only  a  dozen  of  plants  and  all  in  pots,  or  some  in  pol» 
and  some  in  boxes  or  baskets,  or  in  a  bed,  would  be  this— never  to 
attempt  to  keep  a  Geranium  dry  in  the  pot  it  was  growing  itk 
the  season  before  unless  the  plant  is  over  three  years  old,  and 
the  pot  is  a  No.  16.  They  would  keep  as  safe  in  the  pots  as 
out  of  them,  and  more  safe  in  some  places ;  but  in  tho  spring 
you  cannot  moisten  the  old  balls  without  giving  them  ten  times 
more  water  than  they  ought  to  have.  All  the  young  fibres  will 
then  be  dead  in  the  balls,  just  like  the  annual  roots  in  Mr. 
Rivers*  orchard-house  trees,  and  the  young  fibres  will  not  take 
readily  to  old  balls,  or  to  balls  too  wet  or  too  dry,  and  no 
mortfd  can  have  the  balls  in  exactly  the  right  state. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  roots.  I  shortei\  all  the  roots  of 
all  my  Geraniums,  those  of  the  Golden  Chain  as  much  in  pro- 
portion as  those  of  Punch ;  and  all  the  very  small  fibres  I  cut 
right  out  in  October— a  quicker  way  than  allowing  them  to  die 
by  inches.  When  an  Apple,  or  a  Peach,  a  Kose,  or  on  Oak,  or 
a  sspling,  or  a  Golden  Chain  Geranium,  or  all  Geratiiumv,  have 
their  youngest  roots,  cut  off  as  early  as  October,  the  very  first 
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thing  the  oldest  and  roxuaining  shoots  will  do  will  be  to  break 
out  into  smaU  white  points  of  roots  all  o?cr  their  surface  if  thej 
are  put  in  warm  moist  soil  j  and,  what  is  very,  very  singular, 
this  new  rooting  will  come  faster  if  all  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
liave  been  cut  off  at  the  time  the  roots  wlto  trimmed.  But  you 
can  prove  that  yourself  just  now  with  any  two  plants  in  the 
garden,  two  young  Laurels  will  do,  two  Geraniums,  two  Goose* 
berries,  or  two  of  any  kind  ;  up  with  the  pair  and  pare  their 
roots  ;  off  with  all  the  loaves  of  No.  1,  but  No.  2  must  have  them 
on,  but  No.  1  will  have  made  as  many  young  roots  in  one  mouth 
as  No.  2  will  make  in  double  that  time,  so  that  the  presence  of 
leaves  does  not  always,  and  under  all  conditions,  hurry  on  iho 
making  of  roots. 

It  has  only  been  since  I  had  to  do  things  of  this  kind  at  my 
own  expense  that  I  began  to  understand  the  value  of  one  process 
over  another  which  might  be  very  like  it,  and  Cobbett's  definition 
of  economy  is  my  only  rule.  According  to  him  good  manage- 
ment means  economy,  and  no  saving  of  time  or  money  ever  was 
or  ever  will  be  real  economy  in  the  absence  of  good  management. 
Well,  to  winter  a  lot  of  bedding  Geraniums,  or  these,  or  any 
other  plant  eeema  easy  enough,  and  so  it  is ;  but  it  is  the  want 
of  economy  of  good  management  through  the  winter  wliich  tells 
so  sadly  against  people  in  the  spring.  They  never  look  at  them 
for  months,  and  some  forget  them  altogether,  like  the  man  who 
left  the  leaves  on  all  the  winter.  I  look  over  my  plants  through 
custom,  and  if  I  should  be  ton  days  without  seeing  them  I 
should  think  they  were  all  dead.  It  is  true  I  do  very  little  to 
them  many  a  time  I  see  them  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they 
never  want  but  very  little  doing  to  them  when  it  is  done  so 
often,'  and  with  such  care  as  practice  suggests  at  first  sight.  If 
I  see  a  spot,  or  a  speck,  or  a  bit  of  mouldiness,  or  a  very  dry 
corner,  or  a  damp-like  place  in  the  bed,  I  rectify  it  on  the 
instant.  There  are  fifty  little  things  which  want  doing,  and 
which  one  could  never  remember  two  days  together ;  but  every 
one  of  them  is  sure  to  meet  the  eye  in  a  long  winter  with  a  large 
lot  of  plants  in  a  dry  store. 

To  sum  up  in  one  paragraph,  all  Geraniums  for  dry  housing 
to  have  all  their  leaves  cut  clean  off,  and  all  their  smaU  roots  in 
October,  and,  if  the  tops  ai*e  to  be  touclied,  to  have  all  the  green 
soft,  parts  cut  away,  to  shake  them  out  of  all  the  old  balls,  and 
to  pot,  or  box,  or  bed  the  roots  in  shallow,  hglit,  sandy  soil,  and 
not  to  let  them  get  quite  dry.  D.  Beaton. 


THE  ROSES  OF  1860. 

All  who  have  frequented  the  exhibitions  this  year  where 
Roses  have  been  sliowii  have  seen  (and  many  of  them  borne  wit- 
ness to  it)  that  never  was  there  a  season  in  which  their  favourite 
flower  came  so  untrue  to  eliaracter.  This  has  taken  place 
not  merely  with  those  of  recent  introduction,  but  also  with  old 
and  long-estnblished  claimants  to  popular  favour;  many  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  recogni^^e,  and  the  thought  was  not  seldom 
entertained  the  grower  has  lost  his  tally,  and  does  not  know  what 
to  put  on  them,  and  so  puts  the  nearest  he  can.  This,  however, 
was  not  tlie  case ;  the  fault  lay  entirely  with  the  unpropitious 
season. 

It  may,  therefore,  seem  (and  in  fact  is)  somowlmt  difiicult  to 
decide  safely  on  the  character  of  new  Roses ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  matter  almost  of  impossibility  to  decide  on  them  the  first 
year  of  their  culture  here,  they  are  so  hacked  and  hewn  about, 
their  constitution  is  so  tried  for  the  purpose  of  increase,  they 
are  so  heated  and  drawn,  that  a  flower  muht  have  very  superior 
qualities  that  suggests  to  growers,  "this  is  a  topper."  I  shall, 
tliorefore,  only  now  speak  of  those  which  came  out  in  the  antunm 
of  1850,  and  are  populnrly  known  as  the  Roses  of  18G0. 

If  wo  have  to  coni}>lain  of  raisers  here  that  they  carry  their 
plan  to  excess  of  pusliing  new  flowers  forward  whether  lliey 
^ave  merit  or  not,  we  may  at  any  rate  say  that  our  friends  on 
he  other  t*idc  of  the  channel  are  not  less  to  blame  in  this  respect. 
Lbout  forty  Roses  wcra  announced  as  coming  out  in  the  year 
859-60.  Many  of  them  will  never  more  be  heard  of ;  but  I 
iiink,  with  all  deductions,  I  niuy  confidently  say  that  no  season 
"*'■  4ver  produeiMi  such  a  number  of  really  good  flowers  as  that 
uu.  The  seaaon  of  1861,  so  far  as  one  may  judge  (producing 
'^rty  Roses),  is  by  no  means  equal  to  it,  and  certainly  no  season 
/I'evious  was  ho  i-rolific  in  g'^'^'  ^owers.  Those  whose  merits 
"-^  so  small  as  not  likely*  ;.»,  Oiem  a  ijermanent  place  in 
1*.  <osarium  were  nuiiier'-  "         *»     Mere  is  one  point  in  which 
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Tliis  is  a  point  that  ought  to  be  well  attended  to*  We  hifv 
flowers'  of  aU  hues,  and  shades,  and  tints,  such  al  l«Mt  w  m 
possible  in  a  Rose ;  but  we  want  now  good  robuat  habit — WMh, 
for  instance,  as  Eugene  Appert  and  Madame  O.  Or§f$k^ 
Again,  I  think  our  lively  neighbours  should  be  reminded  HmM 
we  do  not  now  want  any  *'  ragged  Jacks,"  or  largd  coarse  flowwii 
they  may  be  "  useful  *'  for  a  show,  but  I  do  hope  that  soon  tibM 
better  taste  of  the  public  will  compel  judges  to  regard  such  flowen 
as  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  de  TAngleterre  and  Anna  de  Deiibaflh'it 
materially  damaging  the  chance  of  a  stand.  Let  us  aim  at  nMehj 
all  means,  but  do  not  let  us  sacrifice  refinement  to  it.  No  one 
can^  I  think,  deny  ihe  superiority  of  a  large  handsome  Rom  to  tM 
of  smaller  calibre ;  but  if  the  former  has  great  coarse  petals^  Mid 
the  Latter  well  imbricated  ones,  or  nearly  cupped,  tlie  naftlkv 
one  will  be  the  favourite.  The  exquisite  shape  of  Prinee  IAnh 
or  Coup  d'H6be,  or  Gloire  de  Santenay  is  what  should  be  Mmed 
at ;  and  if  I  have  an  opportunity  (as  I  hope  to)  of  chatting  to 
our  friends  the  Erenoh  raisers,  I  shall  not  fail  to  pre«  uis 
matter  very  strongly. 

Those  flowers  whose  rejection  is  tolerably  certain  are  BaehaMi 
do  Magenta,  Chmrdanelt^  Isoline,  Madune  Eugenie  Tefdiar, 
Madame  Pauline  Yillot,  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Yerdier,  Mad^ 
moiselle  Marie  Dauvesso^  MontebeUo,  Triomphe  de  BagatoDs^ 
Vainqueur  de  Solfarino,  and  Yictoire  de  Magenta  among  At 
Hybrid  Perpetuals ;  Cesonie,  Madame  Hoche,  Mosses ;  mad 
Guidetta  and  CKiillaume  Tell,  Bourbons.  Those  whose  positiaa 
is  somewhat  doubtful  are  Alexandrine  Belfiroy,  Admiral  Nelaon, 
Buffon,  Coquette  de  Lyon,  Leonie  Moise,  Prinoesse  Imperiidei 
Clothilde,  and  Triomphe  de  Lyon,  Hybrid  Perpetuals;  and 
America,  Noisette.  Those  which  I  have  every  ezpeototfon  of 
seeing  general  favourites  an  Belle  de  Bourg-la-Reine,  Empereor 
de  Maroo,  Eugene  Appert,  Gloire  de  Santenay,  Louie  Quatone^ 
Louis  GuiUico,  Madame  Boll,  Madame  Charles  Crapelel,  Made* 
moiseUe  Louise  Cariqjue,  Mademoiselle  Bonnaire,  Senateur  YaiiM^ 
and  Yictor  Yerdier,  Hybrid  Perpetuals ;  Baron  Gh>nella,  Yietor 
Emmanuel,  and  G(eorge  Peabody,  Bourbons ;  Duo  de  Magentai 
Madame  Blaohet,  and  President,  Teas.  Most  of  these  Ymwe 
been  exhibited  this  year,  and  some  of  them  very  finely  so. 

With  regard  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  the  deiur  jmlekrioti 
must,  I  think,  belong  to  Qloire  de  Santencuf^  said  to  be  a  seed- 
ling from  General  Jacqueminot.  It  is  of  a  rich  puipliah-red, 
and  approaches  nearer  to  Paul  Ricaut  than  any  other  Koee  ooli 
It  is,  therefore,  of  fine  shape,  has  a  thick  shelly  petal,  and  a 
vigorous  habit,  and  is  in  fact  a  Rose,  not  without  a  thorn,  but  I 
do  believe  without  a  fault.  Both  Mr.  Rivers  and  Mr.  Raddyflb 
have  expressed  the  same  opinion  to  me  relative  to  its  mento. 
Next  oomes,  I  think,  Senateur  Vaiete*  This  is  also  a  tndy 
magnificent  Rose,  apparently  of  the  same  strain,  and  ia  littia 
behind  the  former  flower.  Madame  Charles  Orapeiet  is  a  deep 
glossy  cerise  flower  with  great  breadth  of  x>etal,  but  has  a  little 
too  few  of  them.  Mademoiselle  Louise  Carique  is  thought  mora 
highly  of  by  my  friend  Mr.  Raddyffe  than  by  myself.  It  blooma 
very  freely  in  dusters,  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  but  I  rather 
fear  is  inclined  to  show  a  green  eye,  and  is  not  equal  in  shape  to 
those  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  Louis  Quatorze-  ia  a 
Rose  of  brilliant  velvety  crimson  colour,  very  full,  but  has  the 
fault  of  carrying  a  very  long  footstalk,  the  stalk  itself  beinff 
rather  too  slender.  Bughne  Appert  I  have  frequently  spoken  ^£ 
Its  outline  is  defective,  but  there  is  no  Rose  more  striking  finr 
its  brilliant  colour  and  flne  foliage,  and  will  for  many  years  be  a 
favourite.  Empereur  de  Matoe  is  a  very  striking  Rose,  admiraUjr 
figured  by  Andrews  in  Paul's  <*  Rose  Annual '^  for  1860-61,  of 
better  habit  than  I  believed  it  to  be,  and  quite  neoessaiy  for  anj 
exhibitor.  Jmu%s  QuMlico  is  brilliant  in  colour,  but  I  fear  ito 
petals  are  too  few  in  number  ever  to  make  it  a  very  desirable 
Rose ;  still  for  the  present  we  muat  retain  it  for  its  brillianinf. 
These  are  the  high-coloured  Roses  of  the  group,  and  higa* 
coloured  flowers  are  most  generally  appreciated.  Belle  de  Bomtra^ 
la' Reine  has  flowers  of  a  deep  satin-like  rose,  large  and  t(^rabrf 
full,  tho  petals  being  thick  and  the  bloom  wdl-shaped.  Madame 
Boll  is  a  flower  of  the  same  class,  of  flne  habit  and  large  siae^ 
This  will  be  a  very  useful  flower,  if  it  does  not  show  the  green  of 
the  eve,  for  exhibitors,  liaving  size  and  quality  as  weU.  Victar 
Verdier  is  an  enlarged  Jules  Margottin,  but  not  eo  full  or  well* 
formed  as  that  very  deservedly  favourite  Rose.  MndemoiseUm 
Bonnaire  is  the  nearest  approach  to  white  we  have  as  yet  had  in 
tho  Hybrid  Perpetual  class :  and  what  is  of  great  importance  ia 
a  Rose  of  good  habit  (delicacy  of  constitution  having  generaUj 
aarked  its  predecessors),  for  we  cannot  class  Madame  Rivera 
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m  colour  is  VSUjfftmief  a  bMvtiful  clear  flcth-ooloured  Eose, 
weUHToandcd  petek,  tmi  of  admiMble  growldi.  My  friend  Mr. 
BadcjrA  thinks  very  liigblj  of  this  flow«r.  Victor  Emmanmel 
and  George  Beahodjf  are  two  fine  Bourbon  Roses ;  the  latler  of 
American  origiD,  very  Iree-flowering,  of  good  siae,  and  bright ; 
the  ftittier  Tcry  brilKant,  but  inclined,  I  iSir,  to  the  Paul  Joseph 
style  of  growth.  Barm^  Gonella  is  a  fine,  vigorous-growing 
Bourbon,  somewhat  assembling  Xiopis  Odier;  the  flowers  are 
whitish^rose,  and  the  back  of  the  petals  deeper  in  colour. 
Madame  Blaeket  seems  to  be  a  hardy,  vigorous-growing  Tea,  of 
delicate  rose  colour.  Lastly,  President  is  a  very  superior  flower, 
flomewhat  in  the  way  of  Adam ;  but  more  of  the  peculiar  salmon 
tint  of  Ihe  Tea  Beees  is  found  in  it  than  in  Uiat  old  favourite 
flower. 

I  hare  Jotst  heard  firontl  my  fnend  Mr.  RadclvffiB,  of  Rushton, 
that  he  has  written  sen  article  for  the  **  Florist  *'  on  new  Roses. 
¥niether  he  and  I  shall  agree  I  know  not ;  we  have  had  oom- 
nunioations  together  about  them,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we 
^ve  much  di&renoe  of  opinion,  though  as  he  is  an  exhibitor 
Hnd  I  am  not,  it  will'  probably  happen  that  he  will  have  the 
)appe«ranee  of  a  flower  in  his  stand  in  his  mind's  cye-^Ii  its  mere 
intrinsic  beauty. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fiivourablethan  the  present  flne  autumnal 
weather  for  maturing  rhe  wood,  and  I  think  that  Rose  lovers 
hsv^  is  rich  prospect  before  them  in  the  year  1862. — D.,  Deal, 


WINTER  FLOWERS  IN  ROO^S.-JNo.  2. 

T&x  Tulips  placed  last  week  in  damp  sand  will  not  yet  have 
ahown  much  sign  of  starting.  The  HyacinthB  (my  own  at 
least),  ten  days  in  the  veellar,  Are  getting  on  very  well.  The 
roots  of  some  of  them  already  are  nearly  an  inch  in  length. 

The  next  thing,  then,  is  to  lobk  up  the  stock,  and  Imvc  those 
xhost  advanced  brought  at  once  to  the  light.  Most  people  will 
also  wish  to  put  in  a  new  set  to  succeed  the  fiivt,  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  to  adopt  for  all  my  bulbs  the  same  plan  as  that 
Bdrised  for  TuKps ;  it  economises  space,  and  will  make  a  much 
eompletm*  dish  at  last.  The  bulbs,  jnoreover,  get  a  little  mouldy 
very  often  in  the  cellar,  and  by  this  plan  they  have  the  advantage 
of  having  dean,  well-aired  sand. 

My  method  is  to  draw  each  bulb  gently  cut  of  its  nursery- 
dish ;  and,  having  placed  a  little  dry  sand  At  the  bottom  of  that 
\Hrich  I  lirish  to  arrange  for  flowering,  I  hold  the  bulb  up  gently 
while  pouring  the  dry  sand  in  round  it. 

This  plan  has  been  often  tried  by  myself  in  removing  Hyacinths 

ted  dmUas,  though  not  hitherto  in  entirely  planting  dishes. 

The  removal  does  not  cause  the  slightest  ir^ury  to  the  roots, 

'%ut  the  nursery-dish  had  better  bo  made  rather  wet  before  the 

bulbs  are  touched. 

This  phm  has  the  adyantsge  of  securing  aneven  alart;  and  if 
«t>ulb  does  fail,  as  it  is  generally  shown  by  its  not  growag  at 
^idl,  ^e  in  tliis  way  avoiid  iMviog  one  to  replace  in  a  set  that  are 
irtl^y  twis^g  their  roots  much  about.  The  Tulips  take 
fgrnmixtj  9Mne  Mme  to  start.  If  barlinese  is  a  great  object 
^^$e  may*  try  a  ftfw  on  a  ohimney-pieee  over  a  fire  at  night,  re- 
■^laeita^'theni  in  the  darl^  cellar  by  daj  till  the  roots  -are  well 
MaHied. 

The^ibwthat  will  be  raadythis  week  to  arrange  for  flowering 
itoiy  be  done  as  Tcilows ;  for  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi  for  grouping 
Untor  ;-^Takinga  number  Of  small  pots  (or  a  range  of  tumblers), 
'ikej  ^iMy  be  flUed  with  a  fow  small  pieces  of  charcoal  for  about  an 
ftnCh  deep ;  then  some  sand ;  atid  then,  the  bulb  bsing  held  steadily 
teite|>lace,  dry  sand  may  be  gently  poured  in  all  round,  shaking 
the  ^»ot  a  little  nOw  and  then.  If  the  roots  are  long  before  the 
'dltKH^  is  made,  the  bulb  should  be  wound  round,  carefully 
«voi£ng  injuring  any  of  the  roots ;  and  this  is  done  more  easily 
4]y  dipping- them  in  water  and  Hien  drawing  them  up  through  a 
lialraosed  hand--^hey  go  together  almost  like  a  wet  bird's 
Unithers.  Fetr,  however,  'will  have  anoh  long-rooted  bulbs  for 
^Mivenil  fwkB  to  come. 

il  proceed  to  the  arrangements  that  have  suoeeeded  well  in  my 
4Mm  case  for  Tuhps  and  Crooases. 

iBaoh  Orocus  bulb,  or  rather  oorm,  generally  throws  up  several 
'^bloaeouis— *ae  tnany  as  eight  >or  nine  in  little  groups,  each  of  the 
'^riiite  sprouts  we  see  making  one  of  the  groups.  These  blossoms 
succeed  each  other  quickly ;  so  that  if  fiMUng  flowers  are  always 
Mit  off  at  once,  and  the  plants  are  shaded  flrom  sunshine  while 
UMy  are  4n  hlossom,  whioh  is  most  essential,  they  will  often 
cMMKiNtoiftty  4lui(hig  UMHy  ^sor  weeks. 


The  TuKps,  also,  are  very-long-lasting  flowers,  closing  up  at 
aigiit  and  opening  again  by  day.  I  should  be  quite  tSrtid  to 
say  how  long  the  flowers  of  somo  of  my  own  Van  Tfaols  hwve 
lasted ;  but  their  being  in  a  plant-case  gave  them  very  great 
advantages  both  as  to  growth  and  duration. 

These  very  delightful  little  Tulips  mi^  be  grown  either  in 
sand  or  soil.  Tliey  answer  admirably  three  bulbs  in  a  large 
60-pot — that  is  nearly  close  together,  though  they  should  be  as 
far  apart  as  the  sides  of  the  pot  will  allow  ;  tlie  pot  well  drained 
with  charcoal,  placed  so  as  to  prevent  the  hole  being  flUed  \ 
some  soil  mixed  with  a  little  sand  ;  and  then  placing  the  Tulip 
on  the  soil  put  in  lightly,  the  remaining  part  should  be  pressed 
firmly  down  on  the  bulb,  leaving  out  only  the  point.  Fressing 
the  soil  at  the  top  down  firmly  has  been  most  effsotual  with  me 
in  preventing  all  sorts  of  bulbs  from  rising  out  of  it ;  the  resist- 
ance, of  course,  being  less  below  than  above  if  tliis  is  weifl 
attended  to.  This  is  a  greet  advantage  in  transplanting  Hya- 
cinths and  anything  of  the  kind.  The  roots  are  shaken  lightly 
in  and  only  covered  flrmly ;  and  every  one  knows  the  very  great 
discomfort  of  watering  a  too-full  flower-pot,  as  well  as  the  ugly 
look  which  this  ^ives  the  flower.  The  email  red  Van  Tliols  an> 
certainly  most  attractive,  because  they  are  so  extremely  sweet ; 
and  when  they  vre  planted  three  in  a  pot,  or  even  two  in  a  very 
small  one,  as  I  had  some  last  winter,  they  ai«  very  useful  for 
working  up  into  any  shape  or  pattern. 

These  Tulips  answer  most  oharmingly  arranged  with  white 
Crocuses,  or  with  the  white. Chinese  Primrose. 

A  flower-stand  fitted  with  one  of  the  large  glass  Hyacinth- 
dnhes  alluded  to  last  week  could  be  thus  made  into  a  pretty 
pattern : — Three  rows  \  the  centre,  for  instance,  a  white  Hyacinth 
or  Narcissus  surrounded  with  SciUa  sihiriea,  or  a  blue  Hyacinth 
surrounded  with  the  largo  double  Snowdrops  (named  expressly 
for  in-door  use)  ;  the  small  pots  of  red  Van  Thols  alternating 
with  pale  blue  Crocuses  edged  round  with  white,  or  with  white 
Crocuses  edged  with  blue  Soilla. 

These  edgings  may  be  easily  managed,  either  by  using  rather 
larger  pots  (tumblers  take  up  less  room  than  flower- pots),  and 
placing  these  round  the  edge ;  or  by  planting  the  Tulips,  &c., 
and  having  all  the  interstices  filled  amongst  the  green  moss  with 
the  pretty  white  or  blue  flowers.  Tlie  Lycopodium  itself  grow s  in 
damp  sand,  and  the  Snowdrops  and  Scillas  of  course  do  perfectly. 
If  a  Hyacinth-dish  or  milk-pan  large  enough  wore  bought,  a 
dish  edged  and  fringed  with  Snowdrops  would  bovery  pretty  filkd 
entirely  with  the  red  Van  Thol  and  a  clear  white  Crccua,  though 
I  think  it  is  prettiest  with  the  blue  Scilla  added.  In  that  case 
the  centre  would  exactly  have  to  match  the  Scilla  or  the  Y«n 
Thol  in  colour ;  and  the  whole  arrangement  being  in  bands  or 
alternate  groups,  the  ground  would  require  to  be  filled  up  with 
white.  The  colour  of  the  common  small  blue  Periwinkle  would 
be  just  the  right  thing,  or  of  the  blue  Hepatica,  alternating  with 
Chinese  Primroses,  the  Primroses  require  to  be  rather  low,  and 
their  pots  should  stand  also  lower  than  the  others. 

The  Tulips  require  never  to  become  dry.  The  more  light  they 
have  the  better ;  •  hut  the  great  requirements  of  all  arc  av(»ding  h^t 
•and  drjmess,  and  broken  leaves,  which  is  one  of  the  great  dangers 
I  find  in  window  gardening ;  but  then,  when  people  have  birds 
which  often  are  flying  loose,  their  difHcultios,  of  course,  are  a 
good  <deal  increased — for  birds  are  certainly  paesionat-ely  fond  of 
Tiittips. 

With  Crocuses  the  difficulty,  if  it  is  to  be  called  one^  is  not  to 
let  them  draw  up.  Kept  in  a  window  far  from  a  fire  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  will  really  happen ;  and  of  all  the  useful  plans 
for  economising  light,  the  best  I  know  is  a  series  of  hanging- 
baskets — ^mere  frames  of  strong  wire  in  which  to  suspend  theeo 
dishes  while  growing. 

In  planting  Tulips  it  is  dreadfully  tempting  to  pull  the  red 
'*eap"  open  to  see  the  little  shoot  the  sooner.  If  people  do 
not  do  that  it  is  the  better  for  their  Tulips. 

The  Van  Thols  and  Scillas,  if  tolerably  well  managed,  will  bo 
-(mt  in  December  early,  and  so  will  the  Narcissi. 

The  other  kinds  of  Tan  Thol  might  be  also  used  according  to 
their  odour,  only  they  are  not  so  early. — B.  A.  M. 


THE  BED  SPIDEB. 

These  is  nothing  like  taking  np  a  position  ;  and  so  I  say  in 
direct  opposition  to  **  E.  T.,*'  page  409,  that  sidphur,  if  properly 
applied,  is  the  best  and  most  simple  of  all  rPTnedi'»s  fl?R'n?t  r:'l 
spider. 
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Painting  mj  chimney  and  flues  did  no  good  in  my  house  ;  but 
a  pan  of  water  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  sulphur,  standing  in 
a  hot  place  directly  under  the  Vines,  has  been  for  years  a  perfect 
preventive.     The  sulphur,  floating  in  water,  gives  off  its  fumes 

fontly  and  for  a  long  time*  Sulphur  used  with  lime  in  painting 
ues,  or  the  more  dangerous  practice  of  placing  sulphur  in  pans 
80  as  to  nearly  melt  it,  is  soon  exhausted  ;  it  then,  although  its 
■mell  is  perceptible,  is  innocuous  to  red  spider  life.  If  *^  E.  T." 
had  strewn  sulphur  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  under  l^is  Melon 
leaves  no  spider  would  have  attacked  them.  Painting  the  frame, 
and  placing  a  large  pan  of  sulphur  in  it,  would  fill  aU  the  upper 
part  of  the  frame  with  fumes  obnoxious  to  the  spider,  while  he 
would  be  living  riotously  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves. 

I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  write  only  from  my  own 
experience,  and  seldom  or  never  to  theorise ;  and  so  let  me  tell 
the  result  of  a  very  recent  experiment  on  red  spider. 

In  one  of  my  ground  vineries  I  have  two  Peach  trees  trained 
"  en  cordon,"  and  pegged  down  to  the  slates.  When  the  month 
of  June  came,  in  the  summer  just  passed,  I  looked  daily  for  the 
advent  of  our  scarlet-coated  enemy,  for  no  plant  or  tree  is  more 
liable  to  his  attacks  than  the  Peach.  About  the  middle  of  June 
he  came,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  so  persevering  was  he 
that  not  a  leaf  was  untouched.  By  the  first  week  in  July  (for 
I  must  mention  that  I  wished  to  thoroughly  test  the  ouratire 
powers  of  sulphur,  and  so  allowed  him  to  h&ve  his  way),  the 
leaves  became  brown  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling.  Now 
was  my  time.  I  directed  my  man  to  take  off  the  glass  ridges, 
and  then  to  lift  up  each  tree  while  I  strewed  flowers  of  sulphur 
all  over  the  slates  on  which  the  trees  were  to  rest.  The  trees 
were  replaced,  the  glass  ridges  placed  over  them,  and  I  looked 
to  the  result  of  my  experiment.  In  about  a  week  the  young 
leaves  lost  their  spider- tainted  appearance ;  and  by  the  end  of 
July  the  old  leaves  that  I  had  thought  dead  became  green  and 
healthy,  and  the  trees  ever  since  have  made  the  finest  and  most 
healthy  growth  possible.  In  the  beginning  of  this  month 
•(September),  I  partially  renewed  the  sulphur  dressing  as  the 
wetkher  was  very  hot.  and  dry,  but  I  could  not  see  any  remains 
of  spider  life.  After  this,  "  let  them  all  say  what  they  will,*'  I 
shall  believe  flowers  of  sulphur  properly  applied  a  sure  pre- 
ventive and  an  equally  sure  cure  for  red  spider.  The  proper 
mode  of  procedure  in  Melon-frames  would  be  to  place  large 
pieces  of  slate  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  slightly  sinking  them 
so  as  to  be  level  with  it,  cover  them  with  a  thick  coat  of  flowers 
of  sulphur,  renewing  it  occasionally,  and  train  the  shoots  over 
them.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  as  effectual  with  Melons 
M  with  my  Peach  trees. — T.  B. 


This  pest  is,  perhaps,  the  most  troublesome  of  the  gardeners' 
enemies.  The  chief  cause  of  its  appearance,  or  prevalence, 
seems  to  me  to  be  dryness,  for  it  seldom  attacks  plants  under 
glass  where  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture  is  present.  For 
instance,  it  seldom  or  never  fixes  upon  Melons  while  the  heat 
from  the  bed  is  moist,  and  until  we  give  a  diminished  supply  of 
water  or  withhold  it  altogether,  ta  obtain  rich,  well-fiavoured 
fririt,  red  spider  makes  little  progress.  But  so  soon  as  the 
moisture  becomes  lessened,  the  spider  finds  a  fit  and  proper 
medium  for  its  labours,  which  soon  (unless  checked),  annihilates 
the  leaves  to  which  it  clings  with  remarkable  tenacity,  spoiling 
^he  present  crop,  and  the  future  is  a  matter  for  hazardous 
oomecture. 

The  red  spider  cannot  live  in  a  house  or  frame  having  a  greater 
amount  of  moisture  than  90°  (Saturation  =  100),  and  it  seldom 
makes  its  appearance  where  a  mean  humidity  of  85**  is  kept. 
Neither  will  it  thrive  in  a  temperature  (mean),  below  45^*, 
although  its  eggs  will  endure  a  considerable  amount  of  frost. 

We  have  had  a  severe  attack  this  year  of  it  on  the  Elm  trees 

in  this  locality,  which  may  be  the  cmef  cause  of  the  trees  being 

now  ( September  26th)  almost  entirely  denuded  of  their  foliage ; 

«ut  the  drought  of  August,  no  doubt,  greatly  assisted.    How- 

"^.  if  the  red  spiders'  eggs  stood  the  last  winter,  which  I  sup- 

>^w«;  they  did,  it  is  evident  their  eggs  will  bear  a  very  great 

'»«f  "    of  cold,  no  less  than  35"  of  frost  (—  3.) 

nay  also  observe  that  the  red  spider  rarely  infests  a  plant 
'^  %y  mildew.  The  last  some  writers  seem  to  attribute  more 
b0S  than  moisture ;  but  I  never  heard  of  it,  nor  have  I 

*Jir*ijd  YiDcry,    but  in  such  a 


tvv-L. 


/%fy>^ 


"Udew  in  a  0'  -,  well- 
v^  spider  mb     ^^  ''^•»  u     -yi.adf. 
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Ghirdemas,  Francisoeas,  Chorozemas,  Clianthua,  &o, ; 
fniit-bearers,  Peaches,  Vines,  Pears,  Plums,  Fig8»  and  liddAtt 
but  we  seldom  have  any  trouble  with  it  on  Gheraniums,  Bcwcnrillb 
Gloxinias,  or  Achimenes,  &c.,  which  have  hairs  on  Uie  wVMi 
or  on  succulent  plants  either,  as  Cacti,  &o.  •  « 

In  order  to  combat  successfully  against  it  two  tfaumi  «• 
necessary — ^first,  the  operations  for  its  destruction  fhoiud  !• 
accompanied  with  considerable  moisture;  second,  a  liBtlHur 
state  of  the  plant  should  be  promoted  above  the  leaTM  '■■ 
below  the  roots,  which  will  do  more  than  all  the  nof  tnima  ia  tilt 
universe. 

The  following  nostrum  may  be  as  old  as  the  hUli  fbr  nfr 
thing  that  I  know  to  the  contrary ;  it  is  made  as  followat^ 
Take  7  lbs.  sulphur  vivum,  1  lump  of  lime  unslacked,  Hhi 
size  of  both  hands ;  boil  in  3  gallons  of  rain  water  for  a  autflic 
of  an  hour,  then  add  2  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  and  1  lb.  of  tolMflOO  $ 
add  9  gallons  of  rain-water,  and  boil  again  for  half  an  liov. 
The  liquid  should  be  gently  stirred  all  the  time.  Allow  tibt 
mixture  to  remain  until  cold,  it  may  then  be  put  into  ftaa. 
bottles  well  corked.  It  may  be  used  when  fresh  made,  or  il  vS 
keep  for  years.  After  being  kept  three  months  it  inB  be 
clear,  having  the  appearance  of  "  stout,"  for  which  it  Idglift 
easily  be  paraed  off  so  far  as  looks  are  concerned. 

Apflioation. — First,  in  its  pure  state  to  the  wood  of  YiBm^ 
or  the  wood  of  any  plants  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  apidiflrf 
thrips,  aphis  (green,  brown,  and  black);  having  previouslj  bcnn 
heated  to  140''. 

Second,  one  pint  (imperial)  to  3  gallons  of  water,  wfakli 
imparts  to  the  water  a  white  colour,  or  exactly  like  old  milk: 
this  applied  to  the  Peach  trees  after  the  fruit  is  set  deetroye  the 
aphides  that  generally  infest  the  trees  about  that  periocL  A 
svringe  is  necessary  ;  and  another  point  must  be  attended  to— 
thoroughly  wetting  every  shoot  and  every  leaf  on  both  sidee.  If 
this  be  repeated  every  fifteen  days  from  the  first  syringing  with 
it  to  the  second  week  in  August,  or  until  the  fruit  begine  to 
ripen,  very  little  spider  will  show  itself,  or  any  insect  eit£v.  II 
is  equally  efficacious  when  used  to  any  plants  having  smooth 
leaves,  but  it  destroys  the  leaves  of  plants  that  are  wool]^« 
downy,  or  hairy,  ana  so  does  any  composition  or  liquid  thai 
contains  soap,  unless  highly  diluted  with  water. 

To  clear  plants  in  pots  of  red  spider,  take  2  lbs.  of  soft  eoep^ 
place  it  in  8  gallons  of  water  (mix,  of  course),  heated  to  141^ 
dip  the  plants  infested  into  it  for  half  a  minute,  let  them  ataDa 
until  dry,  then  dip  again  in  the  water  at  a  temperature  of  190^ 
for  one  minute,  and  the  spiders'  days  are  numbered.  If  the 
plants  are  infested  with  brown  scale,  rub  the  infested  parte  with 
the  hand,  dipping  a  time  or  two  more  than  for  red  spider.  "Bf 
these  means  we  get  rid  of  the  brown  scale  and  mealy  bug  alR>. 
The  further  this  solution  is  from  Q-eraniums  and  plants  hani^ 
similar  foliage  the  better. 

Both  these  above  mentioned  are  difficult  to  apply  to  aome 
plants,  as  Melons,  &o.  With  Melons  that  are  pestered  with  xed 
spider,  I  treat  as  hereafter — 1  lb.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  miJEed 
(by  hand)  with  3  gallons  of  lukewarm  water  (110*^.  On  a  Ana 
day  having  i  cloudless  sky,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  preoieeirt 
I  take  a  wide-rosed  syringe  and  fill  it  with  water  (for  if  tte 
sulphur  is  properly  mixed  it  sinks  to  the  bottom)  from  the 
bucket  containing  the  liquid,  forcing  it  out  into  the  same  (this 
makes  it  all  alike),  the  next  two  syringefuls  are  sprinkled  on  the 
plants.  The  next  one  returns  to  the  bucket  as  before,  and  eo  on 
until  the  plants  are  thoroughly  wetted.  Then  shut  up  cloeey 
shading  with  a  single  thickness  of  tiffany,  and  treat  them  the 
next  day  in  the  usual  way.  The  day  after  that  let  the  pknte  be 
lightly  syringed  orerhead  (omitting  the  necks  of  the  plante), 
anerwaras  shutting  up  e^ose  at  2  p.m.,  &c.,  as  before  ;  f(uk>wiBC 
this  course  for  a  week,  and  we  shall  find  our  fruit  will  ripen,  and 
if  not  too  late  a  second  crop  will  follow. 

However,  if  the  spider  has  made  such  havoc  that  the  leasee 
are  half  a  yellow  or  greenish- white  colour,  we  can  then  dasttof 
the  spider;  but  to  cause  these  leaves  to  become  healthy  and 
green,  so  necessary  to  ripen  the  crop  properly,  this  remedy  will 
not  do  that,  neither  am  I  able  to  point  out  any  noltram  that 
will.  The  above  is  equally  efficacious  for  mildew  on  any  plantt 
whatever ;  and,  used  for  that  purpose,  there  is  no  need  o£ 
shutting  up  the  house,  but  only  syringe  it  on  (which  is  done  in 
half  the  time  aa  dusting  with  sulphur  is),  giving  more  heat  and 
^«ntilation,  but  less  moisture. 

?his  year  we  have  ^%d  more  red  spider  than  ever  I  rememhiTf 

<^  ^•▼ingsulph*^'^    ^e  flues  and  pipes  it  has  been  kept  witUn 
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y^htet  being  scarce,  the  trees  were  seldom  rnringed — ^in  fact,  they 
had  not  plenty  at  the  roots,  so  the  spider  held  absolute  sway  all 
August  and  into  September  against  sulphur-basins  or  eraporat- 
ing-trooghs ;  when  water  being  plentiful  -the  spider  at  Isst 
yielded.  I  used  water  freely  by  syringing,  for  there  was  no 
fruit  to  spoil,  owing  to  the  wood  nerer  ripening  last  season,  the 
frost  killed  greater  part  of  the  wood,  no  bloom  at  all  showing 
the  trees  were  cut  in ;  but  there  is  erery  prospect  of  a  fine  bloom 
next  season,  notwithstanding  what  red  spider  has  done  for  us. 

With  your  correspondent  "  E.  T.,"  I  belieye  moisture  com- 
bined with  a  healthy  growth  will  greatly  assist  any  remedy  for 
destroying  red  spider,  or  any  other  disease,  be  it  insect  or  virus. 
— Geohgb  Abbby,  Gardener,  Horton  Ball,  Bradford,  York* 
shire. 


POTATOES  WHICH  HAVE  NE7EE  BEEN 

DISEASED. 

Afteb  the  notice  you  were  pleased  to  take  of  my  communi- 
cation, and  inserting  it  on  March  the  5th,  No.  649,  page  333,  of 
ODhb  CbTTA.aE  Q-ABDBiirBB,  respecting  the  Potato  disease,  I  was 
fully  ^  determined  to  forward  to  you  for  your  notice  and  in- 
spection this  autumn  a  sample  of  a  yariety  of  Potatoes  out  of 
many  I  haye  unremittingly  and  carefully  cultivated,  and  tried 
various  experiments  with,  to  find,  if  not  a  preventive,  a  check  to 
the  disease ;  and  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  describe  the  Potato 
I  forward  in  The  Joubnal  of  MoBTiouLTirBE,  at  your  con- 
venience, some  of  the  numerous  readers  and  subscribers,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  recognise  it.  The  same  variety  has  been  grown  in 
the  west  of  England  for  many  years,  and  in  different  counties  it 
goes  by  different  names,  as  the  Bough  Bed  Kidney,  the  White- 
eve  Kidney,  the  White  Bed  Kidney,  &c.  It  is  not  the  name 
alone,  colour,  or  shape,  I  wish  to  call  to  your  notice ;  it  is  the 
only  variety  I  have  found  to  be  free  from  the  disease,  when  all 
others  are  more  or  less  affected.  This  and  last  year  with  me  it 
was  entirely  free.  The  sample  I  forward  is  a  true  sample  taken 
out  of  the  bulk  after  being  lifted,  and  grown  amongst  several  other 
sorts  in  the  same  garden,  and  very  often  I  plant  two  varieties  in 
the  same  row,  to  test  the  effect  of  the  disease  upon  different 
varieties ;  and  I  do  without  hesitation  avouch,  that  if  the  variety 
was  carefully  selected  and  cultivated  in  the  way  I  described  in 
Thb  Cottage  Gabdbneb  in  March  last,  the  disease  would  be 
less  heard  of.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  send  two  or  three  pecks 
to  you,  so  that  you  can  place  them  in  different  individuals' 
hands  to  try  them  next  year.  The  impression  upon  my  mind 
ten  years  ago,  when  I  first  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  in 
cultivatinff  the  Pot«to,  was  that  not  all  and  every  individual 
variety  of  that  .valuable  root  was  equally  liable  to  a  disease 
that  has  baffled  science  to  find  a  cause  or  a  cure.  Surely  there 
are,  with  judicious  care  in  selection  and  cultivation,  some  that  can 
be  saved  and  be  proof  against  the  disease.— J.  Down,  Gardener, 
WooUton,  near  Wincanton,  Somerset. 

[The  variety  nearest  resembling  the  sample  you  have  sent  is 
one  we  have  not  seen  for  some  years.  It  was  known  to  us  as 
the  large-eyed  variety  of  the  Perthshire  Bed,  and  like  yours  was 
kidney-shaped,  medium  size,  dull  red,  rather  deeper  coloured 
round  the  eyes,  which  were  deeply  sunk,  and  stalk  end  deeply 
banned.  If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  try  this  undiseased 
Variety,  they  must  apply  to  Mr.  Down,  taking  care  that  he  is 
not  subjected  to  any  loss.  The  Apple  enclosed  with  the  Potatoes 
is  the  Downton  Pippin,  and  the  Pear  the  Chaumontel  grown  on 
a  standard  tree.— Eds.  J.  ob  H.] 


PERMANENT  GREEN  GAEDEN-EDGING. 

I  WILL  premise  by  saying  few  persons  are  more  attached  to 
their  flower  garden  than  your  present  correspondent,  or  expend, 
80  far  as  a  quarter  of  an  acre  will  allow,  a  greater  amount  of 
time,  expense,  or  trouble  in  its  adornment.  X,  ux^ortunately  lie 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  from  this  cause  the  severity  of  winters 
aifecte  my  itfighbours  and  self  somewhat  heavily.  Although 
BOt  dispa^  to  give  way  to  trifles,  there  is  one  mishap,  that 
by  almost  invariable  annual  repetition  quite  upsets  lurther 
persistohcy. 

The  Box  edginffs  die  quite  away  nearly  every  year,  and  for 
many  years  past  I  n^ive  annually  been  compelled  to  incur  several 
pounds  expense  in  replacing  it  at  spring-time,  simply  with  the 
oertain  result  of  seeing  it  as  bad  as  before,  in  lest  than  the  same 
tine  next  season. 


I  confess  I  like  Box  far  better  than  anything  else  I  have  yet 
seen  as  edging,  although  I  have  visited  the  gardens  of  many  of 
our  aristocracy.  It  looks  more  like  the  country,  the  usual  grcy« 
coloured  garden  edge-tiles  appearing  to  my  mind  very  town-liae 
— in  fact,  too  much  of  the  causeway  character  to  suit  my  fancy. 
Several  of  my  close  neighbours  have  replaced  the  Box  to  their 
flower-borders  with  iron  edgings,  grey  stone  ones,  and  even 
boarded  ones.  The  latter  party  by  painting  has  certainly  pro- 
duced the  best  effect  of  any,  but  the  paint,  naturally,  is  gone 
almost  as  soon  as  finished,  and  the  dampness  of  the  material, 
now  it  is  fixed,  prevents  its  successful  repetition.  As  I  shall 
want  some  hundreds  of  yards  to  refit  my  own  little  place,  I  am 
anxious  to  do  so  in  the  most  effective  and  permanent  way 

gossible,  and  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  advise  me 
ow  I  could  get  a  plain,  neat-looking  border-edging  made  at  the 
outset  of  a  nice  dear  green  colour,  without  painting,  as  I  fancy 
that  colour  to  be  most  suitable  as  a  relief  to  fiower-borders,  and 
wish  to  get  it  so  indestructible  as  to  require  no  further  attention 
after  once  laying  down.  Again,  if  you  can  devise  anything  pre- 
ferable for  the  purpose  of  flower-borders  exclusively,  I  shall,  as 
will  many  others  in  my  locality,  esteem  the  information  as  a 
peculiar  obligation. — ^Edwd.  Hbwitt,  Sparhhrook, 

[It  so  happened  the  very  day  this  note  arrived,  that  we 
had  submitted  to  us  for  our  opinion  an  edging  made  of  green 

flass.  It  is  very  stout,  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  very  durable, 
loreover,  it  is  cheap,  for  the  manufacturer  says  that  it  can  be 
made  for  1«.  Qd,  per  yard.  We  shall  say  more  upon  the  subject  so 
soon  as  we  see  the  manufacturer  again,  and  find  that  he  is  ready 
to  execute  orders. — Eds.  J.  br  H.J 


TROP-«:OLUM  FOR  A  WIRE  FENCE— FLOWERS 
FOR  EDGINGS  AND  BEDS. 

Which  would  be  the  best  species  of  Indian  Cress  to  cover  a 
low  wire  fence  20  inches  high  ?  Would  CatteU's  Dwarf  sorts 
answer  ? 

Would  a  bed  of  yellow  Calceolarias  look  well  if  edged  with 
Perilla  nankinensis  pegged  down  ?  Or  how  would  Cineraria 
maritima  look  also  pegged  down,  or  Saponaria  calabrica,  or 
Cerastium  tomentosum  ? 

Can  (Enothera  macrocaipa  be  depended  upon  for  making  a 
good  fiowering  bed  ?— Senatbub  Yaissb. 

[Elegans  would  be  the  best  of  all  the  Indian  Cresses  to  cover 
a  wire  fence  20  inches  high  and  up  to  the  height  of  4  feet. 
Cattel's  new  seedlings  are  of  the  Tom  Thumb  tribe  and  would 
not  do,  but  they  are  good  bedders. 

Perilla  would  make  a  good  edging  to  a  bed  of  yellow  Calceo- 
larias. Cineraria  maritima  would  luso  make  a  good  edging,  and 
so  would  Cerastium  tomentosum ;  but  Saponaria  calabrica  would 
not  make  a  good  edging  to  any  flower-bed  that  we  can  think  of. 

(Enothera  macrocarpa  may  be  depended  on  for  constant  fiower- 
ing after  the  first  season  of  planting  the  bed,  but  not  for  the  first 
season,  unless  the  plants  were  very  good  and  out  of  pots.] 


CULTIVATION   OF   PLUMS    ON   THEIR  OWN 

ROOTS. 

As  the  season  is  approaching  for  putting  in  Plum  cuttings,  I 
now  remind  the  readers  of  The  Joubnal  of  HoBTicuLTUBXy 
by  giving  a  few  more  details  than  were  written  by  Mr.  Beaton 
last  year.  When  corresponding  with  him  on  the  subject,  I  told 
him  it  was  the  best  way,  and  wlLI  now  give  my  reasons  for  having 
come  to  that  conclusion. 

Among  the  first  ideas  that  young  gardeners  imbibe  is  that 
certain  sorts  of  frnit-bearing  trees  must  be  grafted  upon  some 
particular  stock,  and  for  the  Plum  there  are  several  usually 
employed.  These  which  I  am  acquainted  with  and  have  used 
are  six,  not  including  seedlings.  These  six  I  have  grown  and 
fruited  for  observation,  such  as  their  hardiness,  durability,  fruit- 
fulness,  and  propensity  to  throw  up  broods  of  suckers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Plum  has  a  natural  tendency  to  send  up 
suckers,  and  this  peculiarity  may  be  strengthened — first,  by  pro- 
pagating in  a  way  favourable  to  that  tendency ;  and  secondly,  by 
grafting  on  them  a  variety  with  a  different  constitution,  for  how- 
ever free  the  Morocco  may  receive  the  crude  ascending  sap  from 
a  stock  of  the  White  Pear  Plum,  it  does  not  thrive  with  the 
elaborated  descending  sap  of  the  Morocco:  hence  the  stock 
resortt  to  its  natural  rsfources  in  throwing  up  suckers.    Some  of 
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these  stocks  are  considered  to  bring  the  choioe  ecMrts  into  an  earlj 
bearing  state.  I1iia  can  only  be  the  caae  where  the  stock  cramps 
the  natural  energies  of  the  graft,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  stock 
and  graft  swell  of  an  equal  size,  and  although  not  always  the 
case,  it  ia  generally  so  that  the  stock  is  the  smallest.  There  is 
only  one  variety  of  Plum-stock  that  I  hare  practised  with  that 
invariablr  swells  larger  than  the  graft ;  but  even  this  stock  that 
receives  freely  the  descending  sap  of  others,  gives  no  advantage 
over  those  trees  on  their  own  roots,  for  with  such  the  cultivator 
has  a  whole  tree,  root,  and  top,  with  one  constitution.  Budding 
and  grafting  I  look  upon  as  a  necessity,  from  the  facility  they 
offer  in  propagating  on  an  extensive  scale ;  but  only  as  such,  for 
when  injudiciously  applied  they  cause  the  greatest  bUght  that 
befalls  the  fruit. 

U  he  advantages  of  a  Plum  tree  on  its  roots  are  a  sound 
healthy  tree,  with  every  appearance  of  being  long-lived,  coming 
naturally  early  into  bearing,  surpassed  by  none  for  productivenees, 
with  no  rubbish  of  suckers  to  pester  the  cultivator,  and  the  easiest 
way  to  propagate  it.  And  this  last  I  look  upon  as  a  boon  to 
the  amateur  and  cottager  who  have  a  favourite  Plum  they  wish  to 
increase,  but  for  want  of  a  stock,  or,  more  probably,  their  ignorance 
of  grafting,  they  are  deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  economy  of 
raising  their  own  tree ;  and  the  chances  of  success  that  a  novice 
would  have  with  a  Plum-graft  and  a  good  cutting  are  too  far 
apart  for  comparison. 

For  preparing  and  planting  the  cutting,  take  a  two-year-old 
shoot,  the  stronger  it  is  the  surer  of  growing,  and  the  sooner  a 
fruiting  tree.  A  mere  strawmoat  of  a  twig  will  not  do ;  it  must 
be  of  a  certain  t-ubetance,  containing  a  store  of  the  material  to 
send  down  to  make  roots  before  the  leaf  calls  for  supplies.  As 
a  guidance,  no  shoot  ought  to  be  used  le^s  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  Shorten  all  the  side  shoots  or  fruit-spurs 
to  half  an  inch  or  an  inch,  take  a  small  slice  of  bark  oil  at 
opposite  sides  at  the  bottom  3  inches  long,  or  more. 

The  first  efVbrt  the  cutting  makes  to  root  is  to  callus  round 
the  edges  where  the  bark  is  taken  off,  and  from  this  callus 
spring  tufts  of  roots.  However,  they  will  root  without  this 
preparation ;  but  it  has  an  advantage.  Prepare  a  piece  of 
ground  by  digging  and  breaking  it  fine,  then  firm  it  aown  by 
trampling ;  into  this  force  the  cutting  8  inches,  observing  that  it 
is  perfectly  firm.  If  the  ground  is  light  a  good  mulching  will 
be  a  benefit. 

The  season  for  putting  in  cuttings  is  an  important  point, 
although,  like  many  other  gardening  operations,  it  dees  not 
require  to  be  done  on  a  certain  day  or  we«'k  to  insure  success. 
To  be  early  is  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  it  is  better  to  put  in 
the  cutting  by  tlie  middle  of  September  than  leave  it  to  the 
latter  end  of  December,  or  later.  I  have  generally  confined 
mvself  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf — about  the  second  week  in  November, 
with  success.  If  they  were  put  in  where  they  are  not  intended 
to  remain  permanently,  they  gain  strength  faster  by  remaining 
two  seasons  in  the  same  place  before  transplanting.  The  first 
aeason  they  are  weak,  much  resembling  a  tree  that  has  suffered 
from  transplanting,  after  this  they  rapidly  gain  strength  from 
year  to  year. 

What  wood  they  make  the  first  year  should  be  cut  back  as 
when  the  cutting  was  prepared.  After  this  pruning,  if  an  object 
is  to  get  them  into  an  early  bearing  state,  use  the  knife  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  growing  season.  All  that  is  required  is  to 
form  the  tree,  whether  for  tlie  wall,  dwarf,  or  full-grown 
standard.  The  latter  when  full  grown  require  but  little  pruning, 
keeping  them  thin  of  wood  is,  however,  necessary.  For  the  fuU- 
bearing  wall  tree  the  knife  must  be  freely  used,  by  cutting  out 


sliortened  there  is  no  leaf  left  beyond  the  fruity  which  is  aiientM 
fbr  having  high-flavoured  fruit.  All  that  are  longer  than  8  iiulMi 
or  4  inches,  if  foreright,  to  be  cut  dean  off,  the  others  thiniiedoal 
and  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  at  the  next  winter  pruning  wW 
ia  not  wanted  to  replenish  the  tree  with  wood  cut  them  deui  off. 
By  this,  old  spurring  is  avoided,  and  by  using  the  knife  fndy 
the  tree  is  kept  in  a  vigorous,  healthy  state. 

If  a  Plum  tree  doee  not  make  yoimg  wood  tho  fruit  will  not 
be  of  the  first  quality,  and  such  a  tree  is  liable  to  become  flw 
prey  of  insects,  from  being  in  a  stunted,  unhealthy  state,  arisBg 
from  some  cause  or  other,  and  too  often  from  being  worked  on 
a  stock  which  has  become  paralysed  from  the  j^sition  it  ispliocd 
in  :  hence  an  advantage  of  Plums  on  their  own  rooti.-'A* 
M*Kelyie,  Stevenstone^  near  Torringtoiu 


be  laid  in  their  whole  length,  for  if  shortened  the  chances  are  a 

crop  of  wood  instead  of  fruit  would   be  the  result.     It  is  the 

spurs  that  the  young  wood  makes  the  second  season  tliat  can  be 

depended  upon.     These  fruitful  spurs  are  those  directed  to  be  cut 

)ack  when  tho  cutting  is  prepared,  and  it  is  probable  this  fruit- 

''-'incss  and  the  rooting  of  the  cutting  may  be  traced  to  the  same 

-vurce — viz.,    from  the    two-year-old   wood  being  abundantly 

^ored  with  organisable  matter,  for  I  have  observed  thot  the 

"ossom-buds  left  on  the  cutting  expand  with  (ho  oppearance 

r  strength  as  if  they  had  never  bet*n  removed  from  the  parent 

rce,  but  it  is  seldom  the  fruit  r"*"    •nr'   ^^nly  on  two  occasions 

»avc  I  seen  it  come  to  perfect '        *tum  to  the  pruning. 

i.void  s»'^  ''•lire  the   ^•""'^    •)u"'      ■..        iften  happens  that  all 
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LONDON  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD  ONE 
HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

Ip  a  graphic  and  minutely  particular  account  of  any  coosiiy, 
its  inhabitants,  and  their  manners  and  habits  is  required,  empL^ 
for  its  preparation  an  intelligent  foreigner  about  to  visit  it  fv 
the  first  time.  To  him  everything  will  be  novel  and  be  notedf 
whereas  if  you  employ  as  your  reporter  an  old  inhabitant  of  thft 
country,  ho  will  leave  uneriticissd  the  greater  part  of  sul^eota  oC 
especial  interest,  for  no  more  valid  reason  than  tliat  he  thinkft 
every  one  else  must  be  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  himielfi 

No  better  illustrations  of  this  truth  can  be  obtained  tfaan 
from  two  volumes  now  before  us,  published  in  the  year  177L 
entitled,  "A  Tour  to  London,  or  New  Observations  on  England 
and  its  Inhabitants.  By  M.  Grofley,  F.E.S.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  AcademieB  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.*'  Hif 
descriptions  are  so  minute,  and  afford  such  ample  materials  ftr 
contrasting  what  we  were  then  with  what  we  are  now,  that  w» 
feel  assured  that  our  readers  will  be  as  much  amused  as  we  hava 
been  with  the  extracts  we  shall  place  before  them.  Before  doiiig 
so  we  will  briefly  relate  who  was  their  author. 

PiSBRS  Jeajt  Qboslbt  was  bom  at  Troyes,  Nov.  18th,  1718. 
He  lost  his  father,  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  district,  when  hd 
was  fourteen  years  old,  and  like  many  other  j^ouths  of  ardenft 
temperament,  he  seemed  to  fear  himself,  and  wished  to  enter  tlte 
Oratoire.  From  this  he  was  dissuaded,  and  he  went  to  Parii 
and  fell  in  with  men  very  different  from  ecdeaiastics— VoltairB^ 
Piron,  and  Le  Franc.  Ketuming  to  Troyes  he  succeeded  to  hi* 
father's  practice,  yet  found  time  for  his  favourite  pursuits— 6eHir 
letirea^  the  arts,  and  travelling.  In  1746  he  went  to  Ital^,  and 
being  emploved  in  the  administration  of  the  army,  was  in  the 
campaign  of  1746.  Again  returning  to  Troyes,  he  'was  mad« 
syndic  in  1761.  He  afterwards  accepted  the  grand  mayoraltj 
of  St.  Loup,  and  was  also  bailiff  of  Chasses  and  Yanchanig. 
On  his  uncle's  death,  by  which  he  inherited  24,000^000^ 
francs,  though  not  rich,  lie  gave  a  portion  to  his  sister,  and* 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  income  to  the  erection  of  busts  to 
the  memory  of^his  illustrious  countrymen.  Adverse  fortune 
compelled  him  to  abandon  this  expense,  but  he  never  save  ap- 
his fondness  for  literary  pursuits.  Faxx  etpeti  (quiet  and  little; 
was  his  maxim.  In  1758,  he  the  second  time  visited  Italj^in 
1765  England,  and  in  1772  HoUand.     He  died  Nov.  4th,  1785. 

"  Embakking  tm  Thambs.— They  will  proceed  bv  degrees 
to  clear  the  river,  to  open  communications  with  it,  and,  in  flne^ 
to  border  it  with  quays,  in  the  very  body  of  which  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  contrive  proper  places  for  loading  and  unloading. 
These  quays  being  once  opened,  the  first  noblemen,  the  wealthiest 
merchants,  the  richest  of  those  who  undertake  to  fit  out  pri- 
vateers, allured,  some  of  them  by  the  grand  and  noble  prospect, 
others  by  the  convcniency  of  commerce,  will  come  to  build  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  emulation  of  each  other ;  and  that 
river  will  at  last  be  as  much  frequented  as  it  deserves.  Then  th0 
improvement  of  London  will  resemble  that  of  Lyons.  So  lOQ^ 
as  Lyons  was  conGned  to  the  quarter  of  Fourviere,  its  oon^ 
struct  ion  ]irevented  it  from  having  a  view  of  either  tho  Saons  at 
the  Rhone,  which  its  first  founders  endeavoured  to  proomt. 
Since  it  descended  to  the  confluence,  the  quays,  which  it  ham 
opened  itself  upon  both  rivers,  have  given  it  all  the  advantagw 
that  might  result  from  its  situation,  the  principal  of  Which  i% 
being  out  of  danger  of  the  contagion  of  the  plague  and  other 
epidemical  disorders  by  a  firee  circulation  of  air. 

"  Such  are,  with  regard  to  the  citj  of  London,  the  views  mA 
hopes  of  the  ••■*«hi*'-»*  of  the  »ew  bridge,  as  he  explained  th«» 
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whal  they  am  otptbl«  ot  dotng  in  this  wmy,  bf  joiniiig  m/  bridge 
to  the  otd  one  by  a  q<U}^i  lo  tibat  there  will  be  notluBg  more  to 
do  bat  to  eontiiiiie  it,  when  feeeoa  hM  at  laet  OTfroome  old 
prejudices.* 

*'Tbe  bridigt  whioh  thie  anduteot  ii  boUdins  bat  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  Dane.  Some  aie  for  eaUing  it  Pitt*«  bridge,  ixom  the 
Sreeeat  Bngliih  DemoatheBee }  tboee  ik  the  party  oppoiite  to 
Tr.  Pitt  an  for  ealHag  it  Blaokfirtam  Bridge^  from  a  moDaetery 
that  had  been  demoUslM  in  the  place  which  it  occupies.  What- 
erer  may  be  its  name,  it  will  surpass  OTsn  Westminster  Bridge 
in  boldness  and  in  the  magniQeenoe  of  its  decorations.  It  was 
to  hare  been  built  in  five  years,  during  each  of  which  the  par- 
liament assigned  the  architect  300  guineas.  Various  accidents 
and  obstructions  hare  protracted  Uie  building  of  it,  which  in 
1765  was  in  its  fifth  year." 

**  DiBT  OF  LoHPOV — ^ENe^usH  Q'BATSL.^In  the  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  Strand,  and  near  St.  Clement's  Church,  I  hare, 
during  my  whole  stay  in  London,  seen  the  middle  of  the  street 
constantly  foul  with  a  dirty  puddle  to  the  height  of  3  or  4 
inches ;  a  puddle  where  splashings  cover  those  who  walk  on  foot, 
fill  coaches  when  their  windows  happen  not  to  be  up,  and  bedaub 
all  the  lower  parts  of  such  houses  as  are  exposed  to  it.  In  con- 
saquenoe  of  this,  the  prentioea  aie  freqpiently  employed  in  wash- 
ing the  fronta  of  their  houseii  in  order  to  takeoff  the  daubii^  of 
dirt  whioh  they  had  ooatraoted  oremight. 

<(  The  English  are  not  afraid  of  this  dirt,  being  defended  from 
it  by  their  wigs  of  a  brownii^  curiing  hair^  their  blaok  stockings, 
and  their  blue  sortouts  which  are  mSkle  in  the  form  of  a  night- 
gown. 

'^ToeaaUethereadw  to  judge  how  frequently  this  daubing 
must  happen,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  inform  him  that  the  paye- 
ment  of  London  is  formed  of  stones  just  as  when  taken  out  of 
the  quarry.  These  stones,  which  are  almost  entirely  round, 
iiare  neither  tail,  foot,  nor  any  part  so  formed  as  to  stand  upon ; 
they  roU  about  and  hit  one  another  inoeBsant\y  upon  a  bottom, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  a  heap  of  old  dirt.  The  Mrhgle  art  of 
tl^  paTior  consists  in  placing  these  stones  as  near  eaoh  other 
as  possible ;  yet,  bad  as  it  is,  this  paremeat  is  exceeding  dear, 
there  being  no  materials  for  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
but  sand,  grayel,  and  chalk.  With  regard  to  the  fireestone 
parement,  the  materials  of  it  are  brought  at  a  great  expense 
from  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  one  of  the  dearest 
commodities  in  London.  If  we  may  beUeye  a  story  told  by  the 
people  of  London,  Louis  XIV.  offered  to  supply  Charles  II.  with 
neestone  to  pare  his  capital,  upon  condition  that  the  English 
monarch  shoiUd  fVimish  nim  with  that  fine  grayel  with  which 
the  English  strew  the  walks  in  their  gardens,  and  which  when 
w^  rol&d  assumes  the  smoothness  of  a  bowling-green. 

**  Means,  howeyer,  haye  beep  fbund  to  pave  with  freestone 
the  great  street  called  Parliament  Street,  which  reaches  from 
Westminster  Abbey  to  Charing  Cross.'  The  fine  street  called 
Fall  Mall  is  already  payed  in  part  with  this  stone ;  and  they 
haye  also  b^un  to  new  paye  the  Strand*  The  two  first  of  these 
streets  were  dry  in  May,  all  the  rest  of  the  town  being  still 
corerad  with  heaps  of  dirt.  It  was  eyen  customary  to  water  them 
as  wdl  as  the  bridges  and  tbe  high  roads  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  ^is  has  been  a  practice  in  England  time  out  of 
mind,  and  was  some  years  ago  introduced  at  Paris  by  Joseph 
Outreqnin." 


WHAT   TO  LOOK  FOB  ON   THE   SEASHOBE. 

CBUflTiLCXA — (ooaNiNffd). 

Thi  Baitsvd  Shbimp  {Orangon  fatdatus), — Our  knowledge 
of  this  pretty  little  specimen,  which  is  indigenous  to  our  ooasts, 
ia  due  to  Professor  Bell,  who  found  three  of  them  amongst 
some  small  Crustacea  ttjcen  in  Salcombe  Bay,  Deyonshire.  ^e 
Banded  Shrimp  yery  much  resembles  the  common  Shrimp, 
sdti^ugh  it  is  smaller,  and  distinct  in  other  particulars.  Its 
choef  peculiarities,  howeyer,  are  **a  remarkable  brown  band 
across  the  fourth  segment  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  spot  or  two 
of  the  same  colour  on  the  sides.'*  It  measures  in  length  about 
aix^tenths  of  an  inch. 

The  SorrLPTUBBD  Shbiicf  {Crttngon  teulphu), — ^The  shell  of 

this  strange  creature  is  rough,  haying  fiye  or  more  raised  lines, 

eaoh  armed  with  two  or  three  small  teeth.     It  deriyes  its  name 

£rom  the  distinct  sculpture  seen  on  the.  abdomen.    Its  length  is 

«Ahoat  seyen-tenths  of  an  inch,  and  has  been  dredged  off  Wey- 


mouth.  There  are  seyeral  other  species  bf  Shritnp  —for  instanoe, 
the  Sfikovs  Shbimp  {Orcu^att  spimnus),  the  Thbbe-spiksd 
Shbimp  {Orangon  tritpinoiut),  and  the  Two-sfinju)  Shbimp 
(Chiii^^oa  bupinatUB)  ;  but  they  ar^  yery  rare  on  our  coasts— so 
rare,  indeed,  that  of  the  last  two  kinds  Professor  Boll  had  not 
seen  a  single  specimen ;  the  mere  mention  of  them  will,  there- 
fore, be  sufficient. 
We  now  proceed  to  the 

Pbawns  (Genus  Palaman). 

The  greater  number  of  speoies  of  this  genus  are  of  small  size, 
although  in  the  tropieal  seas  some  haye  been  known  to  reach  a 
foot  in  length.    Professor  Bell  giyes  an  account  of  four  British  / 
speoies,  each  distinct  from  the  other ;   we  will,  therefore,  pro- 
^ceed  to  examine  the  four  enumerated  by  him. 

Thb  Common  Pbawn  (Pakttnon  Mira^Nt).— Although  a  de« 
scription  of  these  yery  familiar  creatures  would  seem  almost 
superfiuous,  still  a  few  of  their  points  must  be  mentioned  for 
the^  satis£aotion  of  such  as  may  meet  with  them  in  their  wan« 
derings ;  as  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  an  animal  of  this 
description,  in  the  fulness  of  life  and  actiyity,  presents  a  some- 
what diflerent  appearance  to  that  which  it  assumes  when  cooked 
and  stretched  out  upon  the  breakfast  table. 

The  shell  of  the  common  Prawn  is  eyen  and  rounded.  It  has 
a  long'beak  armed  with  seyen  or  eight  teeth;  the  eyes  are  roimd 
and  large ;  antennse  yery  long,  about  half  as  long  amin  as  tlie 
creature  itself.  It  has,  as  usual,  five  pairs  of  legs,  the  first,  or 
anterior  pair,  yery  slender,  the  second  extending  nearly  to  the 
extremity  of  the  beak,  the  remaining  pairs  simple  and  slender ; 
the  false  feet  of  the  abdomen  extremely  long;  the  last  joint  of 
the  abdomen  narrowing  to  a  point  and  armed  with  teeth,  the 
tail-plates  proyided  with  long  hairs.  Its  length  is  ordinarily 
about  four  inches  or  upwards.  In  colour  it  is  of  a  bright  semi- 
transparent  grey,  lined  and  spotted  with  grey  of  a  much  darker 
hue. 

The  common  Prawn  is  found  in  considerable  nurnb^^  on  all 
our  .ooasts.  As  before  mentioned,  loads  of  tliem  are  taken  in 
shrimp-nets,  and  sold  as  Shrimps  in  seyeral  places.  These  are 
the  young  of  the  Prawns,  which  retain  the  name  of  Shrimps 
eren  on  reaching  a  middle  siso,  only  acquiring  their  proper 
nomenclature  when  they  attain  the  largest  dimensions.  Their 
fayourite  haunt  is  the  clear  bright  water  in  the  rocky  parts  of 
the  shores.  Onie  ordinary  mode  of  taking  them  is  by  means  of 
pots  resembling  the  lobster>pots,  but  made  of  more  d^cate 
material.  The  chief  supply  for  London  is  furnished  firom  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire  coasts ;  but  as  they  deteriorate  in 
the  interyai  between  the  time  of  their  capture  and  that  of 
reaching,  their  destination,  a  real  treat  of  Prawns  must  be 
enjoyed  in  the  fresh  bright  precincts  of  Shanklin  and  the  Under* 
cliff. 

•  Small  Pbawn  {PcUamon  aquUla), — This  specimen  chiefiy 
differs  from  the  former  in  its  size,  not  being  aboYe  half  the 
length;  the  other  distinctions  between  the  Paloemon  squilla 
and  the  common  Prawn  being  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  warrant 
notice,  save  for  the  pur|K>ses  of  scientific  examination.  They 
chiefly  consist  in  the  beak,  which  is  almost  straight,  having  but 
a  yery  slight  curye  towards  the  end ;  whereas  that  of  the  common 
Prawn  is  yery  long,  and  ascends  affcer  a  progress  of  about  half 
way.  The  length  of  this  creature  is  about  two  inches,  and  is  to  be 
found  on  most,  if  not  all  of  our  coasts,  particularly  on  that  of 
Deyonshire,  where,  indeed,  it  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  Shrimps 
sold  there. 

LBACH*a  Pbawk  (PcUamon  Leackii),  is  another  of  the  oreaturea 
sold  at  Poole  as  a  Shrimp.  Its  general  appearance  to  a  casual 
obseryer  is  similar  to  that  of  both  the  preceding  specimens ;  but  on 
a  closer  examination  a  difference  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
formation  of  the  beak  again }  but  unless  carefully  examined  the 
distinction  of  formation  is  not  perceptible.  A  more  marked 
yariation,  howeyer,  is  found  in  the  beak  of  this  specimen  being 
coyered  with  reddish  spots,  which  are  entirely  wanting  in  the 
Palcemon  squilla. 

Yabiabli  Pbawn  (Palmmon  variant). — This  is  a  small 
specimen  by  no  means  so  common  on  our  coasts  as  those  pre- 
yiously  mentioned.  It  has  fewer  teeth  on  the  beak,  which  is 
perfectly  straight  and  sharply  pointed.  The  antennss  are  also 
shorter  than  in  the  other  specimens,  not  exceeding  the  length  of 
the  creature's  body. 

We  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  Lobsters  and  Crayfish,  which 
also  belong  to  the  class  Becapoda  (ten-footed),  aiul  ?kl:>.crjiir% 
(or  lo  vg-taiUfl). 
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The  Ck>in(ON  Lobstbb  (Romarut  vulgaris), — ^The  bodj  of 
the  common  Lobster  is  round  and  thick ;  the  cepbalothorax  long 
and  compressed  at  the  sides ;  the  beak  is  short,  and  armed  with 
four  teeth  on  either  side ;  the  eyes  are  round  and  com- 
paratirely  small ;  the  abdomen  is  semi-cylindrical,  the  sections 
smdoth,  and  terminating  on  each  side  in  a  flat  trian^lar  plate ; 
the  tail  is  broad ;  the  anterior  legs  very  large  and  powerful ; 
they  are  unequal,  however — one  being  larger  than  the  other,  the 
larger  one  having  strong  tubercles  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
Angers,  the  smaller  one  being  furnished  with  small  sharp  teeth 
instead.  The  other  lefts  are  thin  and  weak,  the  second  and 
third  pairs  having  two  fingers,  the  fourth  and  fifth  only  one. 

In  colour  the  common  Lobster  is  usually  of  a  dull,  pale, 
reddish-yellow,  spotted  with  blueish -black.  It  is  taken  on  many 
parts  of  the  coast,  more  particularly  in  rocky  localities.  South- 
ampton, Bristol,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey  supply  a  vast  niunber  to 
the  London  markets.  Scotland,  the  Orkneys,  also,  furnish  a 
large  quota ;  but  by  far  the  most  considerable  number  is  sent 
from  XtTorway,  whence  it  is  said  we  receive  600,000  during  the 
season,  which  extends  firom  March  to  August.  Lobsters  are  by 
no  means  migratory  in  their  habits,  never  straying  far  firom 
their  birthplace  ;  the  discovery,  therefore,  of  a  new  settlement 
is  a  lucky  thing  for  the  fisherman.  With  regard  to  the  casting 
of  the  shell,  we  shall  not  have  any  necessity  to  add  anything  to 
what  was  said  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Lobsters  are  incredibly  prolific ;  but  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  young  ones  fall  a  prey  to  fish  of  various  descriptions  serves 
to  keep  the  race  a  little  within  bounds. — W. 

(To  he  continued.) 


GROUND  VINEEIES. 

I HATB  the  great  pleasure  of  sending  you  some  ripe  Grapes  from 
my  "  Ground  "  ci  devant  "  Curate's  Yinery."  From  the  first  I 
felt  a  strong  impression  that  these  useful,  cheap  structures  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  us  small  gardeners.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great 
glee  that  I  send  you  some  berries  of  Black  Frontignan  and  ditto 
of  Chasselas  Noir  Grapes.  Neither  of  these  are  early  sorts,  yet 
I  think  you  will  fina  them  ripe  and  of  good  fiavour.  They 
would  lie  on  their  floor  of  slate  for  another  month  and  become 
dead  ripe ;  but  I  have  thought  it  better  'to  send  them  now 
(Sept.  25),  so  that  you  might  iudge  of  the  ripening  power  of 
these  glass  ridges.  As  I  am  a  K}rtnight  later  than  the  western 
and  southern  suburbs  of  London — say  Fulham  and  Chiswick,  I 
feel  tolerably  certain  that  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  would  be 
fully  ripe  now  in  those  neighbourhoods ;  for  in  my  ground 
vinery  adjoining  that  from  which  I  have  gathered  the  fruit  of 
Cbasselas  Noir  are  some  Hamburghs  fuMy  coloured,  which  will 
be  ripe  in  a  week.  The  Hamburgh  Grape  ripens  in  the  open 
air  in  the  south  of  France  about  the  second  week  in  September ; 
so  that  with  our  glass  and  skill  we  are  not  much  behind  a 
climate  so  favoured.  But  how  gratifying  is  the  thought  that 
good  Chrapes  may  be  grown  in  all  our  London  suburban  gardens 
with  a  sunny  aspect  in  the  highest  perfection,  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  bricks  and  a  ridge  of  glass.  May  I,  therefore,  hope  that 
you  will  repeat  the  figure  and  description  you  gave  in  your 
Journal  P  x  ou  have  many  new  readers,  and  every  one  ought 
to  see  the  method  and  as  soon  as  possible  practise  it.  There 
is  now  no  doubt,  no  fear. 

To  Dr.  Samuel  Newington,  of  Tioehnrst,  the  horticultural 
world  is  indebted  for  this  most  simple  yet  efficient  method  of 
growing  Grapes.  His  method  was,  however,  diflerent  to  that 
which  I  practise,  and  from  a  vinery  under  which  system  I 
send  the  Grapes  for  you  to  taste.  "Sigha*b"  invention, 
which  Mr.  Bivers  named  "  the  curate's  vinery,"  was  a  ridge  of 
glass  placed  over  a  trench  or  furrow  lined  with  slates;  over 
<^his  trench  the  stem  of  the  Vine  was  suspended  by  cross-pieces 
'^  wood  or  iron,  and  the  bunches  of  Grapes  were  to  hang  in  the 

'nch,  so  as  to  be  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  adjoining 

A,    My  vineries  have  no  trench,  but  are  merely  ridges  of  glass 

^Ai.oed  on  bricks,  the  soil  under  the  ridge  being  paved  with 

iiaf  ^^     On  these  the  Vine  rests,  and  the  bunches  of  Ghrapes  lie  j 

wing  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  surface  on  which  they 

L.    aey  ripen  early  and  thoroughly.    Let  me  «»«'^'»Btly  advise 
^a  tnose  who  love  ripe  Grapes  (•"d  wh'    ^oes  *  and  who 

»nve  no  vineries,  no  garden  J*   r»    »»'»--ri     ©     ^  -nd,  above 

' — iV         .<o.  .«.     .. 
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a  comfort  they  are  capable  of  being  made  to  the  mw^fltpp,^ 
a  small  garden,  who  could  have  two  or  three  fine  jBlftok  'Sbt^ 
burgh  Vines,  each  14  feet  long,  and  each  capable  of  ht/ilh^ 
twenty  bunches. — ^Muscat.  j 

[These  Grapes  were  of  a  jet  black  colour,  perfeotty  ripi^'nl 
the  muscat  flavour  of  the  Black  Frontignan  was  quite  falL    TiiHk 
is  an  admirably  simple  way  of  growing  Ghrapes.    B^w  ara'A»- 
figure  and  description  our  correspondent  refers  to. — ^Sbb.  J«arfl^ 
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**  Place  two  rows  of  bricks  endwise  (leaving  4  inches 
each  brick  for  ventilation)  on  a  nice  level  piece  of  sandy  groQBii^ 
and  then  paved  between  them  with  large  slates  ('  ducheMw') 
placed  crosswise.  On  the  bricks  place  two  of  the  ridges  of  ^ba^ 
as  given  in  the  foregoing  figure,  each  7i  feet  long,  and  tfai» 
form  the  vinery  15  feet  in  length.  One  Vine  will  in  the  coun» 
of  two  years  fill  a  vinery  of  this  length  ;  but  to  reap  the  fnak^' 
of  the  project  quickly,  plant  two  Vines,  one  in  the  centre^  tb^ 
other  at  the  north-east  end  ;  for  these  structnret  ihonld  atMid' 
north-east  and  south-west."] 


SUCCESSFUL  STEAWBEEEY  CULTUEE. 

In  fulfilment  of  my  promise,  I  now  communicate  to  jcna 
Journal  a  method  of  ffrowing  Stntwberries,  the  most  suooeeafnl  I 
have  hitherto  adopted,  and  which,  I  consider,  insures  a  crop  of 
extraordinary  productiveness  at  the  least  possible  expense  and 
trouble. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  ground  previously  to  planting.  Him 
usual  course  of  double  trenclung  and  well  mixing  good  rotted 
manure  is  to  be  decidedly  recommended,  and  the  plants  to  be 
set  in  rows  30  inches  apart  in  the  spring,  having  been  fink^ 
planted  in  a  nursery-bed  in  the  previous  autumn.  I  conaite 
this  advisable,  because  in  the  spring  any  weak  plants  maj  be 
repotted,  and  a  regularity  of  plant  secured.  Nothing  more  fhgk 
season  is  necessary  beyond  occasional  watering  after  planting* 
and  care  taken  to  clear  away  the  runners,  and  avoiding  fimitioig 
as  much  as  possible.  The  second  spring  after  pkntingi 
recommend,  just  before  the  fiowers  open,  a  thorough  watering  with 
liquid  manure,  say  two  good-sized  watering-pots,  to  be  given  to  1 
the  square  yard.  Let  it  be  poiured  over  the  whole  suiiace  of 
the  soil,  and  as  the  watering  is  proceeded  with,  let  a  quantity  of 
bean  chaff  be  ready,  with  as  much  dust  in  it  as  comes  from  the 
dressing-machine  where  the  Beans  are  winnowed,  remixed  with- 
it.  The  dust  having  been  separated  from  the  chaff  in  thfr 
operation  of  dressing  the  Beans,  let  the  whole  surfiice  of  the 
ground  have  of  this  mixture  at  least  8  inches  in  depth  applied, 
and  close  up  to  the  crown  of  the  plants.  After  this  let  some 
wheat  straw,  bean  straw,  or  clover  seed  straw  (the  Utter  I 
prefer,  as  it  is  the  more  sightly),  be  cut  into  one-inch  lengths 
with  a  chaff-cutter,  and  let  this  be  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  the 
bean  chaff  to  keep  the  fruit  clean ;  and  now  no  more  watering 
will  be  necessary  for  this  season,  for  no  storm  will  penetrate  the 
covering,  and  no  sun  will  evaporate  the  moisture.  A  tremendous 
thunderstorm  psssed  over  my  bed  of  Strawberries  last  year,  hoi 
it  did  not  percolate  through  the  covering  beyond  half  an  inelw . 
though,  of  course,  it  proved  beneficial  to  the  foliage. 

The  chaff  I  laid  on  this  spring  is  now  decaying  into  a  fkoBr 
black  leaf  mould,  exciting  the  Strawberry-roots  to  increased 
action,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  increased  productiTeneie 
for  next  year.    Although  my  fruit  this  year  was  extraordinary 
large,  I  anticipate  increased  sixe  next,  in  consequence  of  the>- 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  leaf  mould.     I  by  no  m^ma^ 
recommend  its  application  before  the  winter  sets  in,  as  it  migh%  «. 
encourage  wireworms  and  other  insects,  but  just  as  the  Stww^ 
'  """'es  are  getting  into  bloom.  * 


W»f*«« 


October  S,  1861.  ]           30VBSAL  OV  HOBHOOI/IUBB  AKD  COTTAaS  aiKDBiniB.  ai 

the  botn  ohaffj  Imt  latj  oiw  naiding  in  ■  nsi^bonThood  wtwn  CroooMs  will  do  in  any  good  nrdea  •oil  jiut  u  wall  m  in  tbo 

B«an«  u«  grown,  eoola  sMily  prooan  it  of  the  grower  at  abont  beat  pnpared  compoit.    We  belim-e  rutting)  of  the  Tariegatad 

a,  p«r  buibel,  and  who  woold  probablj  lapplj  him  with  the  Aljasum  will  root  out  of  doora,  if  the?  are  put  in  from  tbo 

out  ohtff  at  tha  aame  prioc.     Thii  application  may  be  thought  middleof  SepteiobertothaeDdof  NoTember.     We  hare  put  Bome 

nther  ezpanaive,  but  it  moat  be  remenibered  it  ib  aoawering  two  in  last   week,  and  we  hiTe  many  more  to   put  in   yet.     The 

pni^pOMa— doing  away  with  the  trouble  and  coit  of  rn>eal«d  cutting!  ought  not  to  be  put  in  ctoae  together,  as  the  s(nl  between 

wateringa,  at  the  aame  time  giiing  a  coat   of  manure  highly  tham  most  be  gently  preased  down  after  liroit.    Put  them  in 

oondnaiTe  to  inoreaaed  produetion  of  IVuit.     My  attention  wai  ringle  rows  3  inchea  apart,  and  I  inch  clear  &oni  leaf  to  leaf  in 

fint  drawn  U>  the  atimoJating  power  of  the  bean  cbaS*  by  baling  the  raw,  and  jou  will  be  on  a  footing  with  your  imtnietoTaO 

leen  the  effect  of  lome  I  had  directed  to  be  thrown  on  a  paeture,  

which  was  aorpriung,  and  which  led  me  to  direct  ita  application 

to  my  Strawberi7-bed».  CHOICE   WILD   FL0WEE8. 

I  hare  now  eiren  you  as  concisely  as  in  my  power  a  method        — -_  ,  ,  .,  .  _.,.     _    _,. .  , •  

_>,;«>,  T  ».      _  t\-il   ~.^^ Aii.   «  ,.  ™Vii.  .^A  tr.,.t  tK.t  W«  here  and  there  meet  with  one  who  grows  a  few  of  onr 

which  1  can  practically  recommend  to  your  readersi  and  trust  that  -i  a  «                  ■.  ■.  '        i     -         _         i    j  a       i.  _*  .l-  ...._ 

Ih.  J..l„„;.nd  .1  th.  Mn.  a™  .«i,ri  ra.pl.bl.  Mom.-  "7  "'5  -""  l»  'HlkU  P™*  "''  oulUnUd  «h  «» 

A.GOBBOT,  OjrrtoiPaiflw.     .  would  be  grown  in  ou?  g.rdm.  if  th.y -«.  Drti™  of  »me 

foreign  olime,  but  boinp  British  wild  Hownra  they  are  negleoted, 

except  b;  .  Tny  few  who  know  uid  tbIuo  them. 

GEBAITIUM   CnmNGB— TEBBEN A   LAYBBB.  The  blood-njloured  CraneebiU  (GeroBiee.  tei^i«i»i)  ie  . 

Po  M,.  B..10.-.  ren,.rk.   on  UHkln,   amniom  onlli.g.  '™''  P"""  '"  ''^'^V  '^t  .'.l  PVt'»'-"S„'!"'°™* 

-    o    ,     .         jn,  t           1    ■      ,   i.-           J        L     J  .'  ?!  flowers  are  rerr  orettTi  they  are  about  (he  sue  of  a  ahulniB,  ana 

SSZ?L'Sl?:S5r.'SS£„'.^°!.^S'j:i'"HK  "n.eV]^.l»Ji™e';P.t^,.nd  Iheve  known  IhemSdled 

m  the  open  borderai  or  m  a  cold  frame,  or,  at  aU  ereaU,  without  ,     .,    ,           "^r^i               ,.    p      j        xu    _i     *   r    —  u  ^  t.^ 

v    .  ^    ^i                 1            1    1.            1    u       1.    .         1.      r  by  that  name.    Thay  may  be  found  on  the  planta  from  May  to 

heat?     I  presomeitcan  only  be  meantwherebeat  can  bepyen,  "J '■""  "■«'>'■     ^uoj  ■"■j  ™i"""«  u"  i-  "  f            ,„  n^t-^i.™ 

...J  ii,.  i.L../,ni^  ...n-«~.  V— t  ■»  .  ™.«.  •  „  !,«.,_  !!._.     I,  the  end  of  September,  and, in  ayourable  aeasons  far  into  October, 

ana  the  late-rooted  cuttimti  kept  in  a  warm  ffreennoaaa  Inromih  ,           -..i'^-.     ^-       .«       1     ..      -n        _     r    At.^k._&i- 

,.        -   ,^^    J       1     L        ...             .J       11.    I.     e.  -     1  »      "-»•■  j_  ,  initable  situation  the  nlant*  will  erow  a  foot  hiah,  yet  in 

the  wmter,  and  not  where  they  could  only  be  kept  just  free  from  ouiwu'o  oivu»viuu  mo  H"""         e  "                   6  •  '  ^ 

g^j^j          '                               J                V           r  J  many  are  trailing  plants  j  but  always  form  a  pleasing  object 

iTr-ii        ..-         .1                f          A^      I     3                 f     A        .    t\  either  in  front  of  the  mixed  border  or  rockery.     It  is  a  wmt 

WiU  CDttmgs  taken  up  from  tlm  bordera  now  (lust  rooted)  r:  f  m  iruui.  u;  "">  ini»™  "■";"  "              J                 .VTIX. 

v^e.  .    -  II  .!?_    v.  ii,   ^  i«  k    „-!« _!_!,.  «.  »_  In    .u  which  wi  1  erow  in  the  same  sittution  without  any  care  or  attcn> 

keep  a.  weU  through  the  winter  by  pultmg  e.j[ht  or  ten  together  «                               j^    j^            ^  ^.;        ,y^,,  ^^ 

wai^aT^L^'oaiT  *^*  "  "'"^^  "'              *"  eiAri^n^ed^rough  treatment,  jet  isVill  health  and  grow- 

And  can  woll-rooted  Verbena  layer,  be  kept  throngb  the  '"K,*"  ""= '"""  'P°*  '*'""  I'  'T  K"^  ,J"  "';"  '^'^,/ 

winter  in  a  cold  fnmie  or  cold  con«^alory  ?-A  LiDT.^  «°"^;    ^  ^•7  8^°"°  "  '"  ?f  "'tS"   .hi  ^^n  ™^n? 

'  but  with  me  it  ilways  grows  and  flowers  best  m  the  open  groaocl. 

[After  tbe  middle  of  September,  Geranium  onttingi  are  not  It  ia  eaailj  increased  by  root  diriaion  or  by  seed,  of  vhi^  thera 

made   by  gardeoers  under   hand-glaiaes   in  the  open    borders,  U  abundance  this  season— mj  plants  are  loaded.     We  nnmbcr 

because  the  frost  would  be  upon  them  ere  they  rooteii.     Late  Q,  sanguineum  in  oar  York^iire  flora.    Plants  may  be  foond 

autumn  cuttings  of  Oeraaiuma  are  always  set  in  pots,  middle-  sparingly  in  many  places  ;  but  so  far  at  I  am  aware  it  is  never 

■ized  pots,  or  48'b  and  33's ;  they  are  planted  round  the  sidea  found  growing  tru^  wild,  except  on  the  limeetone,  and  in  onz 

of  the  pots  aa  thick  as  th^  will  stand,  and  none  in  the  middle  gardens  aeama  to  grow  and  flower  beat  where  there  is  a  mixture 

of  the  pot.    Thepolsaro  then  pot  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in  a  pit  or  of  old  lime  in  the  soil 

honae,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  they  uerer  want  bottom  heat  nor  Oeraimim    lancatiriemt    (Lancashire   CraneBbill)    is  rather 

much  watering.     October  cuttings  should  hardly  make  a  new  emaller  in  the  foliage  than  the  preceding  j  the  Sowera  with  ma 

leaf  till  tbe  new  year,  and  tiiat  sares  room  wondmfully.    But  a  are  about  the  same  eiie,  colour  white,  ydned  with  red.     It  will 

warm  greonhouse  ia  a  luxury,  and  the  best  of  all  plaoes  for  grow  and  flower  well  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  is  caaily 

Oennium  cuttings  to  winter.  increased  by  diiiding  tbe  roots  in  the  early  part  of  the  growing 

Sooted  cuttings  taken  up  now  would  do  better  in  single  pots  ;  season.    This  Craneebill  is  not  often  found  in  gardene,  □urgery- 

bnt  for  want  of  room  we  are  compelled  to  cram  erer  so  many  men  too  often  tending  out  G.  sanguineum  in  lieu  of  it.    I  hare 

of  them  into  pots,  and  those  not  yery  large  ones.  had  it  sent  so  from  nurserymen.     Hot  haying  it,  and  wishing  to 

Well-rooted  layers  of  Verbenas  will  keep  far  bettor  in  a  cold  have  it  in  my  garden,  a  friend  who  got  it  in  Lancashire  kindly  gaye 

pit  than  in  Ibe  beet  oosBerratory.    The  By  t^e*  to  them  id  me  a  small  plant.    Those  who  do  not  grow  these  wild  flowera  in 

imfenoualy  in  houaea   that   there  ia  no  keeping  them  aliye ;  their  gardens  ought  to  tij  them,  and  I  feel  assured  thay  will  not 

beaidea,  tbey  seem  to  like  a  cool,  moist  atmoephere.]  be  disappointed.— Rtreno  Eobut. 


WATEEING    POTTED    BULBS— CUTTINGS    OF  THE  TINES  IN  POTS  AT  WORKSOP. 

VAEIEGATED   ABABI8.  ^^  '^"  ''**"  "  I""''""  '"'°*  ">*  ^"'  whether,  according  to 

" -ling  of  theachedule,  I  was  not  entitled  to  thepriie.    You 

_..  .,  _  beueye,  now  opened   their  eyea   to  the  &ct  that  the 

neither  wet  nor  dry,  ,chedule  was  not  worded  in  the  proper  sense— the  thing,  you 

V      ■     ..3     L      ,j  ..        'ne -no^d  will  keep  ^^^        jj,   ^^         ji^j  j  ^            ^puted,  and    which   I    fully 

'        ,           ■„    v"''!"  ^«-'  '!!'"'     f"  "^  "!,  "^f""  P"*  consider  entitles  me  to  the  priae.     It  la  much  to  be  regretted 

"?'  !  "  *'"  ""^y  ^  ""ffl'^n'tly  moitt  in  the  cellar  without  ^^j  the  Judges  did  not  tuA  the  Vines  out  of  the  pots ,  they 

wntcraig  until  rooted  and  brought  out  P     If  to  bo  watered,  „„„ia  j^^^  ^^  ^^^  y^^^  -^^  j    had  any  root,  more  than 

•hcnild  they  slay  in  the  air  untU  a  good  deid  of  ^e  moisture  has  g  inches  in  length.    One  Vine  only  had  got  away  ;  but  not  aa 

•y»j»rato<f,  before  being  put  m  the  cellar  ?  and  la  pbun  garden  correspoodenU  insinuate,  from  the  bottom,  for  not  one  root 

monW  better  for  Crocuses  than  a  compost  with  leaf  mould  and  ^me  through  the  hole  ;  but  one  pot  having  a  hole  in  the  side, 

«d  added  ?     WJl  cuttings  of  7«"«^ted   Arabia  struck   in  ,1,,  ^j,     »(  through  nainst  the  waU  of  the  pit  where  the  Vine 

September  and   October  bye   out  of    doors   and  unprotected  ,^  .tantCog,  and  run  alone  by  it  some  length.     That  is  the 

through  the  winter  ?-G.  L.  ji,p^t,^  ^^^  ^  ^^„  ^^^^  f  ^^^  ^^^  act  dishonourably,  I 

[Hyacinths,    Tulips,  Orocusee,  and  all   other  hnlha  without  tud    erery  piece  of  root  taken  to  the  Show,  well  knowing  it 

roota  at  the  time  of  potting  should  be  put  in  aoil  between  wet  [oatlered  but  Uttle  according  to  the  scliedule  whether  it  had 

■nddry,  and  if  tbe  soil  could  be  kept  in  that  state  aayourdamp  roots  outiide  the  pot  or  not.    As  regarda  the  second  pot,  it 

pelhr  will  do,  the  pot*  ought  not  to  be  watered  till  the  learea  irould  not  hare  been  used  at  all,  but  it  waa  feared  the  weight 

na  wen  j    but  you  must  take  care  that  the  dampuess  of  tbe  if  the  Grapes  and  the  iron  fork  would  burst  the  pot ;  ao  tbe  roota 

jrilir  does  aot  cause  the  top  put  of  tbe  Hyadntha  to  mould.  >f  tbe  Vine  were  brought  to  the  top  of  tbe  pot  in  some  moM,  and 
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the  carity  ^ras  filled  as  I  before  stated  with  mora  and  water. 
The  moBs  did  not  hide  the  secondpot  as  stated,  for  one  pot  was 
2  inches  aboTe  the  outside  one.  Q%e  Yines  hare  been  in  perfect 
health,  and  haTo  only  been  cut  down  the  day  before  I  got  your 
paper — in  fact,  I  haye  not  quite  finished  one  yet. 

It  ia  stated  I  was  present  last  spring  when  the  schedule  was 
made.  I  well  remember  objecting  to  a  prise  being  giyen  at  all 
for  pot  Vines  in  the  month  of  September.  I  said  soch  should 
be  given  in  June,  as  any  old  woman  could  grow  a  Tine  in 
September  when  Grapes  were  ripe  against  the  open  wall.  I  did 
not  refuse,  as  stated,  to  have  a  fair  statement  placed  before  a 
competent  authority ;  but  as  they  proposed  Dr.  Lindley,  I  said, 
then  I  shall  also  refer  to  the  Editors  of  Titb  Joubnal  of  Hok- 
mCTTLTUBE,  and  after  being  nearly  swallowed  up  by  a  whole  host 
collected  together  for  the  purpose,  without  asking  me  to  get  a 
friend,  although  one  or  two  were  found  amongst  uie  number  at 
last,  and  one  Uie  best  plant  grower  in  the  county.  The  Meeting 
thus  broke  up. 

Another  correspondent  states  the  Vines  had  other  support 
than  the  soil  contained  in  the  pots  :  of  course  they  had.  Could 
a  Vine  grower  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to  think  such  Vines,  witli 
thirteen  bunches  each,  some  weighing  li  lb.,  could  be  grown 
without  artificial  aid  ?  No,  they  had  soot  water,  gas  wat^^r,  and 
manure  water ;  but  not  one  spoonful  of  soil  beside  what  was  in 
the  pot :  they  stood  only  on  an  old  spent  tan-bed,  containing 
about  8  inches  of  tan,  and  the  moss  was  not  put  into  the  pot 
until  the  morning  of  the  Exhibition,  so  that  there  could  not  be 
any  benefit  deriyed  from  that  further  tlian  keeping  them  cool. — 
Edward  Benhbtt. 

pSaving  now  giren  Mr.  Bennett  apace  for  his  reply,  this 
oontroTersy  must  oease ;  for  it  can  be  carried  no  further,  except 
to  giyeyent  to  priyate  feelings,  and  for  such  purpose  our  columns 
are  not  intended.  Two  things  by  tlie  controyersy  haye  been 
brought  to  public  notice,  and,  we  hope, "  settled" — ^lst,That 
howeyer  the  words  of  a  prize  list  may  be  worded,  the  roots 
of  a  Vine  in  a  pot  must  be  confined  within  the  pot.  Boota  in 
8  inches  of  spent  tan  outside  the  pot,  and  watered  with  liquid 
manuMi,  would  giye  more  nourishment  to  a  Vine  than  the  roots 
imide  the  pot.  2nd,  That  the  woirda  of  a  schedule  of  prices  ahould 
be  preobo  and  fully  explanatory.  A  Vine  exhibited  in  a  pot 
with  all  its  roots  outside  would  not  haye  been  in  defianoe  of  the 
words  of  the  Worksop  schedule.  Howeyer,  common  sense 
should  haye  pointed  out  the  intention  of  the  words.  And  now, 
let  bygones  be  bygones — they  shall  be  so  for  as  our  columns  can 
render  them  so. — ^Edb.  J.  op  H.] 


broken  streaks  of  red  somewhat  resembling  Late  Adminbh.  fht 
flesh  is  yery  melting  and  richly  flaroured,  with  a  deep  dark  iCabi 
of  red  round  the  stone. 

Kbbpikq  F1LBBBT8. — We  haye  within  these  few  dm  had  a 
parcel  of  the  Kentish  or  Lambert  Filberts  submitted  to  «, 
whioh  haye  been  preseryed  for  four  years,  and  which  axe  bow  m 
freah  and  fit  for  use  as  they  were  the  first  season  they  wen 
gathered.  They  were  grown  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  The  QnuBge^ 
Worth,  Sussex,  and  preserved  simply  in  jars,  in  whieh  tbij 
were  packed  close,  and  kept  in  the  wine-celiar.  The  nuti 
quite  sound,  and  the  kernels  perfectly  plump  and  sweet. 


POMOLOGICAL    GLEANINGS. 

Pbabs  pboh  Obchabd-housxs. — At  the  Crystal  Palace 
Show,  September  4th,  in  the  first  class  of  Fears  for  flavour  were 
Beurrd  d' Amanlia  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  both  sorts  under- 
stood to  be  orcluird-house  fruit.  At'  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  September  10th, 
George  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  sent  a  dish  of  magnificent  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears,  among  the  largest  eyer  seen  of  tliat 
yariety;  they  were  grown  in  pots  in  an  orchard-house,  but 
moyed  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months.  The  flesh  was 
yery  tender,  melting,  and  juicy,  and  the  flayour  delicious.  The 
-question  agitated  by  some  unskilful  growers  that  Pears  cannot  be 
oultiyated  with  success  in  orchard-houses  seems  disposed  of. — Ay 
Amatbvb. 

Melon  Apple.— The  largest  specimen  of  this  fine  fruit  we 
haye  eyer  seen  has  been  sent  to  us  by  George  Wilson,  Esq.,  of 
Gishurst  Cottage,  Weybridge.     It  measured  14J  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, 4i  inches  across,  and  was  4i  inches  high.     The 
shape  was  more  conical  than  we  haye  been  accustomed  to  see 
he  fruit ;  but  in  regard  of  flayour  there  was  not  the  slightest 
^'flTtrence  from  what  we  haye  always  found  it.     The  llesh  was 
uitc  tender,  and  the  flayour  delicate  and  excellent.    The  fruit 
^  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  was  grown  in  a  pot. 
*  **  crop  wap  set  in  an  orchard-house,  and  ripened  out  of  doors. 
Veih-  Late  Pkach. — ^We  haye  had  submitted  to  us  one  of  the 
-rgest  and  best  late  Peaches  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    It 
ras  received  from  Mr.  Biyers,  of  Sawbridgcworth,  and  is  called 
'Mie  du  Teissier.    It  measures  lOf  inches  in  circumference,  is 
f  a  remarkable  shape,  being  somewhat  pinched  in  towards  the 
'■•'^  in  the  way  of  a  Quince,  and  very  much  "•    '^ed  laterally  j 
•'♦u--*  •«  '  »^  msrke'^  **'^**»  ^-^  tb"  n^^^  --    ».  ■  '>»  the  "^de. 
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COMMON    PLANTS  WITH    EEMAKKABLE  01 

OBNAMENTAL  FOLIAGE. 

(Coniiiutedfrom  p«^e  8.) 

AitTHOUGH  botany  as  a  science,  taken  in  its  most  compnlM" 
sire  sense,  has  certainly  been  for  some  years  on  the  declms^  itifl 
sections  of  that  science  receive  their  duo  meed  of  attention  in 
accordance  with  the  tast<;  public  opinion  takes  in  the  matter* 
Some  years  ago  Orchids  were  all  the  rage,  and  most  of  tbaM 
were  distinct  species  (not  garden  yarieties)  requiring  a  botanh 
cal  nomenclature  to  a  certain  extent  deseriptiye  of  the  vSmtf 
and  thereby  conveying  a  little  information  on  the  sohdm. 
Then,  again,  we  have  had  the  extensive  Pinus  family  formiBf 
distinct  genera  and  speoies,  mostly  all  dignified  with  nanei 
expected  to  be  persistent.  These  two  sections  of  the  ymtabli 
family  have  been  followed  by  a  third,  whioh  promises  by  tihe 
long  array  of  hard  names  by  which  it  announces  itself  1U>  be  as 
extensive  a  group  as  either  of  the  others,  and  still  more  a  botaoiosl 
class  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words.  It  ia  needless  to  say  ths 
section  now  alluded  to  is  Fern,  which  for  the  variety  of  fbnu  it 
takes,  as  well  as  the  extensive  range  of  climate  its  msmben 
belong  to,  is  certainly  deserving  the  attention  it  receiyes  al  ib» 
hands  of  its  most  devoted  admirers,  and  muoh  more  tiha 
it  usually  receives  from  the  general  mass  of  the  pnblio.  Baft 
it  is  not  for  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  Fern  that  I  now  OiQ 
attention,  graceful  as  all  the  family  are,  but  merely  to  point  cot 
that  there  is  in  reality  beauty  in  other  plants  as  well,  whidi  tfat 
stirring  impulses  of  poetry  have  not  deigned  to  notice,  and,  com» 
quently,  their  neglect.  But  as  the  fashion  for  fine-foliaged  pkatl 
will  after  awhile,  doubtless,  descend  into  humble,  and  what  miji 
perhaps,  now  be  regarded  as  vulgar  matters,  and  as  the  fo]u|i 
of  plants  suitable  to  embellish  a  nosegay,  bouquet,  wveatb.  or 
other  fanciful  decoration,  or  the  plant  itself  may  be  usew  ia 
some  other  ornamental  way  as  a  whole,  I  will  here  mentioa 
a  few  merely  as  a  nucleus  for  others  to  be  added  to ;  and  if  their 
extreme  commonness  gives  offence  to  the  fastidious  flowei^gardsiMar 
or  the  ardent  admirer  of  Ferns  and  exotics,  I  can  only  ask  him 
to  examine  the  plants  I  mention  either  closely,  or  notice  them  al 
the  distances  indicated,  and  he  will  see  that  true  beauty  is  ob- 
tained in  other  forms  than  in  the  much-divided  leaf  of  a  Tiasfmia 
or  an  Adiantum,  handsome  as  these  plants  doubtless  axei  Bvft 
Nature  presents  her  beauties  in  other  and  more  varied  fgnns  as 
well  as  these ;  and  I  hope  the  short  list  I  here  give  will  receive 
augmentation  from  other  quarters,  as  the  subject  is  one  well 
worth  general  attention. 

Cannabis  otoantea. — This  is  a  large  form  of  the  oommMi 
Hemp,  and  grows  G  feet  or  more  high,  with  a  beautifully  pin* 
nated  leaf,  clustered  in  a  sort  of  fan-like  form  at  the  top  01  enrj 
branchlet,  which  are  pretty  numerous  but  not  crowded,  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is  oriental,  reminding  one  of  the  Fftlflm 
wo  arc  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  eastern  scenery.  As  ft 
plant  nothing  is  more  easily  grown.  Seed  sown  in  Ms^ch  Willi 
other  annuals  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  planted  out  ill 
May,  quickly  shows  the  neatly  furrowed  character  of  the  letfleta 
and  the  general  outline  of  the  plants.  I  bclicYO  there  are  soma 
other  varieties,  and  possibly  some  one  will  be  presenting  us  wiHl 
one  by-and-by  havm|;  the  rich  claret-coloured  foliage  of  tilt 
purple  spicant  with  its  own  inimitable  graceful  form.  That 
such  may  be  I  have  no  doubt ;  only  let  public  taste  intimtti 
its  wants,  and  caterers  for  it  will  accomplish  much  at  ona  tilM 
thought  impossible. 

Indian  Cokn  or  Maizi. — ^This,  I  believe,  to  be  more  geuft* 

rally  known  than  the  last  named,  and  differs  widely  from  il 

in  all  its  features;  and  its  appearance  is  more  striking 

-"'ew"^  •'>«ne  50  yards  or  more  o£f  than  when  examined  olofte 

■  r-    vv^ltAlAaa    ifr  <y'V»*i*    nlinpir     n  o  ^*1^  ^tP**V>Wed 
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eurred  oonditkm  ((Itm  it  a  fimn  at  onoe  pleaiinf  and  yet  teopioal, 
while  the  terminal  spikeB  of  male  Uosaoms  are  in  tfaemMlf  ei 
interesting!  thoogh  not  poaoeiBing  the  high  ccdouring  required 
in  flower  cardenuig  of  the  preeent  day ;  Wt  grown  at  the  ba^ 
of  a  mixed  herbaceous  border,  or,  what  is  better,  at  the  opposite 
ride  of  a  piece  of  water  or  impassable  gulf,  it  stands  out  in  bold 
outline  to  the  manj  plants  witn  which  it  may  be  grouped.  It  is, 
however,  adyisable  to  say  that  it  requires  shelter,  high  winds 
breaking  the  foliage.  ^  A^warm  situation  and  warm  summer  are 
also  wanting  to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  but  it  will  thrire  and 
look  well  under  ordinaty  treatment. — J.  SoBflOK. 

{To  he  e&tUinued.) 


SUCCESSFUL  FLOWER-BEDS. 

^  HATiVOread  the  invitation  in  your  Journal  to  send  a  deeerip- 
tion  of  our  pet  bed  for  the  season,  I  send  you  the  same  of  my 
pet  which  I  leave  to  you  to  judge  the  wordk  oi. 

The  bed  is  an  oval,  18  liset  by  9  feet,  a  two-year-old  Canna 
indioa  in  the  ooitre,  tlisn  six  two-year-iAd  Flower  of  the  Bay, 
three  on  each  side  ths  Oanna,  tbsn.a  row  of  PeriUa,  then  three 
rows  of  Flower  of  the  Ba^,  autumn  struck,  edged  with  Lobeln 
QMoioea  from  seed.  This  m  my  pet,  ereiy  j^ant  having  done  its 
duty  without  an  exception,  and  the  bsa  graduates  froai  the 
oentra  on  all  sides.  The  Lobelia  I  had  about  this  time  last  year, 
but  did  not  sow  it  till  the  spring,  and -first-rate  it  was;  but  I 
have  seen  tome  from  the  same  seedsmen  that  was  obtained  in 
the  spring  that  grew  so  straggling  and  ooarse  that  it  was  puUed 
up,  being  more  an  eyesovs  than  ornament.  Is  thie  caused  by 
theeoilP' 

Will  you  please  say  how  an  oval  bed,  14  feet  by  7  feet,  will 
look  with  amplezicaulis  Caloeolaria  in  the  oentre.  Purple 
King  Bound  that,  and  Man^'  Variegated  for  an  edging  P  I 
have  eeen,  too,  the  notes  for  and  against  the  Variegated  Gera- 
niuuM  out  in  beds.  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  them  myself,  but 
I  have  just  seen  a  Httle  part  of  a  garden  planted  with  them 
entirely,  each  kind  in  a  bed  by  itself,  such  as  Mountain  of  Light> 
Alma,  Countess  of  Warwick,  Mrs.  IJennox,  Golden  Chain, 
Ivy  Cup  Leaf,  and  ^Silver  Queen,  and  they  look  as  freeh  as 
they  did  at  Midsummer.  Whilst  Oaloeokrias  and  Scarlet 
^kraaiums  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  heavy  rain,  they 
kx^  all  the  better  for  the  washing.  The  same  with  my  pet,  the 
Lobelia  not  suffering  from  the  rain  like  other  things. — Sobibblib. 

[You  are  quite  right,  Variegated  G^eraniums  are  invaluable  in 
flower  ffardening.  Your  pet  bed,  for  instance,  is  entirely  of  one 
kind  of  Vari^ted  Genminms,  and  two  neutral  plants— the 
Oanna  and  Fenlla. 

Your  proposed  bed  of  amplexioaulis  Calceolaria,  kept  in  its 
proper  plaoe  b^  the  upright  Purple  King  Verbena,  and  the  edge 
of  ifiBoi^es'  will  be  obarming  to  look  at ;  but  put  two  rows  of 
Pmrpie  Sing  close  together  to  make  the  belt  thicker  and  more 
ita«ngi  also,  two  rows  of  Mangles*,  but  do  not  train  it  close  so 
as  to  look  like  a  steel  chain  round  a  bull  dog*s  neck,  as  some 
do  it.  If  you  keep  it  even  on  the  two  sides,  it  is  all  the 
tnining  that  Mangles'  ever  should  get  Bid  yon  never  hear  or 
notice  that  a  whole  bed  of  Mangles*  Variegated  makes  the  best 
telling  bed  of  all  the  Variegated  Geraniums  f  Such  a  bed  needs 
onW  the  longest  and  strongest  points  of  the  plants  to  be  stopped 
and  the  aides  kept  out  to  the  shape  of  the  bed.] 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  GAEDENEB  SPRUCE. 

The  key  to  his  success  is  this :  He  makes  gardening  a  science, 
ndaoes  principle  to  practice,  matures  his  plans  beforehand,  and 
anries  through  whatever  he  undertakes. 

To  aid  him  in  his  endeavours,  Gardener  Spruce  in  his  earlier 
dm  adopted  the  following  valuaUe  maxims  as  his  guide : — 

1.  I  wul  perform  every  operation  in  the  proper  time. 

2.  I  will  perform  every  operation  in  the  best  manner. 
8.  I  will  niiish  every  part  of  an  operation  as  I  proceed. 

4w  I  win  oomplete  one  undertaking  before  I  begin  another. 
C  I  will  always  leave  my  work  and  tools  in  an  Orderly  manner. 
€w  I  will  dean  every  tool  when  I  leave  off  work. 
f,  I  will  return  every  tool  and  implement  to  its  proper  plaee 

6>  ui  gvneral— I  will  have  a  plaoe  for  everything,  and  every^ 

ring  in  its  pkoe. 

'ikidener  Spmoe  is  emphatioallya  *<law  and  order"  man, 


and  in  being  soeh  has  acqnirsd  what  cfrery  tiller  of  the  fOfl  hat 
not — namely,  the  repotation  of  being  a  neat  and  sueeeeflftd 
gardener.    Let  others  do  likewise. — {Sme^ee  Farmer). 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

Thi  September  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  ww 
well  attenoed,  and  a  munher  of  interesting  and  new  species  of 
insects  were  exhibited  by  various  members,  notwithstanding  the 
remarkable  scarcity  of  insects  in  general  during  the  preeent 
season. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stevens  exhibited  two  splendid  specimens  of  m 
new  Cbliath  Beetle,  Bioranorhina  Layardi,  closely-  allied  to 
B.  Berbyana,  taken  on  the  borders  of  Lake  N'gami,  in  CentnA 
Africa  by  Mr.  Layard.  Also  a  new  species  of  Faussidsa^  allied  Uk 
Flatyrhopalus  denticornis,  taken  at  Biangoon,  in  the  East  Indies. 
He  also  distributed  among  the  members  a  number  of  specimena 
of  the  rare  Beetle,  Triplax  lussiea,  which  he  had  rewed  irom  the 
larvsB  found  in  a  fungus  upon  an  Ash  tree. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  a  ^leoimen  of  one  of  the  IToctuidftf 
Nonegria  Slymi,  recently  described  in  this  country  for  the  flrtft 
time,  whieh  had  also  be^  captured  at  Stettin,  in  Prussia.    ■ 

The  President,  J.  W.  Douglas,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  beautifkd 
Moth,  Orodesma  apieina,  whufi  had  been  taken  alive  in  tha 
London  Bodra,  havnig  been  imported  from  Porto  Bico  in  tb 
vessel. 

Br.  Enaggs  exhibited  two  species  of  Caddice  Elies  new  to  this 
country — Agrypnia  picta,  from  Skiddaw^  and  Leptooerus  fulvui^ 
captured  at  Ruislin,  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Scott  also  exhibited  four  species  of  Hemiptera,  ner#  to 
this  country. 

The  Bev.  E.  Orpen  Morris  exhibited  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  Lasiocampa  quercm,  having  the  antennsD  much  shorter  than 
in  the  normal  condition  of  the  species. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bond  exhibited  specimens  of  two  very  rare 
British  Moths,  Lithosia  caneola,  and  Bianthcecia  capsophila* 
And  Br.  Knaggs  a  specimen  of  a  species  of  Noctuidee  new  to^ 
these  islands  from  Ireland. 

A  oaee  of  beautifiil  insects,  captured  at  Bacca,  in  the  fiast 
Indies,  containing  many  rare  species,  was  exhibited  by  Hb, 
Brettingham. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Edwin  Shepherd,  read  a  second  commnni* 
cation  from  Lord  Bonsany  on  tne  rivages  upon  the  foliage  of 
Ash  and  Lime  trees  in  Bunsany  Park,  Ireland,  committal  by 
myriads  of  the  larvs3  of  one  of  the  Geometridee,  Biston  hirtarius» 
The  trees  were  rendered  completely  leafless,  after  which  vail 
numbers  of  the  caterpillars  were  found  crawling  upon  the  acyaceal 
walls. 

Mr.  Erancis  Walker  read  some  notes  on  the  habits  of  varioua 
insects,  including  Chlorops  tarsatus,  a  little  Fly  found  in  vast 
numbers  on  the  roofs  of  apartments  exposed  to  gairdens  and  fields 
at  this  season  of  the  year  $  also  on  several  species  of  parasitic 
Hymenoptera. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITGHBK  OARDBK. 
Take  advantage  of  favourable  mornings  for  wheeling  out  old 
hotbeds  and  other  manures  on  spaine  ground,  and'for  gettmg  tho 
ffround  well  trenched  and  roughly  ridged  to  receive  the  beneficial 
mfluenoe  of  the  atmosphere.     AtparqguM^  when  the  tops  are 
decayed  cut  them  o£f  close  to  the  ground.    The  beds  to  be  then 
cleaned,  and  afterwards  covered  with  3  inches  of  rotten  dung  or 
leaves.    The  alleys  to  remain  as  they  are,  not  dog  out,  as  by  so 
doing  manv  of  the  roots  are  ii\jorea.    BroeeoU^  the  Cape  sorts 
and  Cauliflowers  now  forming  their  heads  to  be  protected  from 
frost  by  covering  them  with  a  few  of  the  under  leaves,  or  by 
breaking  down  the  heart  leaves  on  tho  head  which  is  formings 
Where  it  is  growing  very  strone  it  is  advisable  to  dig  it  up  and 
lay  it  in  trenches  in  neariy  a  horizontal  position,  covering  the 
roots  and  stems  up  to  the  leaves.    This  ^  the  effect  of  checking 
luxuriant  growth,  and  of  protecting  the  hearts  of  the  plants  m 
severe  weather.    Srustels  Sproutg,  those  who  grow  tall  varietiet 
should  take  off  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  as  they  become  ripe,  to 
encourage  the  sprouts.      Ccibbaffe,  the  quarters  planted  to  be 
searelMa  for  slugs  and  grubs,  and  any  blanks  that  occur  to  be 
iUled  up  irithont  delay.    GThose  planted  out  in  August  for  Cole- 
worts  to  be  earthed  up.    JSadtee,  by  placing  8  inches  or  4  inchea 
of  sand  on  the  floor  of  the  fhzit-room,  ve|^ble-shed  or  cellar^ 
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■□d  taking  up  aome  pUnta  with  bsUa  oF  earth  about  once  s-week 
in  aucceasion  acd  placing  them  in  tlie  und,  where  it  will  blanch 
braiitifullj  witbont  further  trouble.  LeUuee,  continue  lo  plant 
the  Cabbage  Tarietiea  into  frainM  for  nmt«r  uaa.  The  Coa 
variatiea  for  ipring  uae  should  alio  be  planted  on  a  ahallow 
border  a<  eiKin  as  tbej  are  of  anfficient  aiu>.  Sea-kaU,  gather 
teed  when  ripe,  and  a*  soon  a>  the  leaTei  b^n  to  decay  clear 
Uiem  awBj.  It  ii  neceaaary  to  do  thia  as  early  a*  poaaible  vhere 
it  ia  reqoired  for  esrlj  forcing.  Tumipi,  thin  the  late  lowing ; 
bnt  It  fa  not  neceePBiy  to  leare  them  at  ao  great  a  diatance  apart 
aa  the  ipring  and  earlj  aummer  aowings.  Take  ever;  faionrabla 
opporfnnitj  of  clearing  the  ground  from  weeds.  In  many  ot 
the  beet-kept  gardena  uiey  are  troubleiome  at  tbia  arason  when 
&»  ground  ia  uauallr  loo  wet  for  hoeing  and  raking ;  but 
thsee  are  more  eapeoially  lo  where  they  bare  been  allowed  to 
■«ed  during  the  aummer. 


aU>  amall  pota,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  they  wiO  mgkbM 
nd  bloom  beaulifally  for  decorating  &onta  of  alagea  or  anf  sttV 
>lace  where  dwarf  apecimena  may  be  required.     All  eattn^  Ait 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

CoiXECTBD  all  the  nSuae,  pmuinp,  and  toppinfi  dtntag  fl*. 
nmmer  into  our  heap,  to  be  coTcr^  with  ton  uid  eutt'ail  - 

iharred  aa  aoon  aa  a  chance  offer*,  when  the  amoks  wiU  mat  ti 
knnoying.     In  large  place)  tbia  work  can  be  done  at  anj  Out) 
nit  in  amall  placea,  and  where  the  kitchen  garden  ia  ntai  flji    : 
work,  aa  nattbf  ' 


Some  apare  bed)  ahould  now  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
Hyacintba,  lulipa,  Croouaea,  Narciaaui,  Snowdrops,  and  other 
■uoh  early- flowering  bulb*.  Crown  Imperiile,  hardy  Liliea, 
bulboua  Irieea,  &o.,  ahould  now  be  planted  in  the  borders. 
Ornamental  shrubs,  wbetber  eiergreen  or  deciduoua,  may  be 
removed  with  every  cbanee  of  aucceaa.  No  beaitation  need  take 
place  aa  to  the  kinda,  prorided  the  ground  ia  properly  prepared 
Sy  trenching,  and  thoroughly  deroid  of  stagnant  water. 


iTing-rooma.  The  direction  of  the  wind,  therefore,  alKwld  Wl  ' 
vatcbed,  and  if  the  family  ahonld  be  absent  for  a  day  or  M^  , 
Jien  ia  Uie  chance.     Our  next  Imp  will  be  made  an  of  ■■■' 

ErunmgB,  Holljhock-atalki,  &o.,  and  tbioga  of  Utat  U*Aj.  • 
>ahliaa  and  other  herbaceous  plants  are  generally  mote  Mlt.  .. 
Tor  rotting  into  compoat  than  obarring.  In  charmig  aock  Irtl|'  ,• 
ings,  &c.,  the  chief  thing  is  to  get  them  as  closely  pa^ad'M  ' 


BIMDXS. 

Dbe  principal  operations  in  thia  department  are  tbe  gathering 
of  the  fruit   aa   it   becomes  in  proper  condition  i    maki 


Ughted  in  the  i 


iiDg,and  a  few  bolealelt  nenr  the  top  &r  B 


Tb< 


lefore  night.    But  if  the  heap 


preparationa  for  filling  up  blank  space*,  and  trenching  ground 
lor  orchards  and  fruit  pwitationa,  which  should  be  well  done  tc 
insure  success.  Continue  to  keep  the  runners  remoted  from  th( 
Strawberry  plantations ;  and  thoie  that  have  been  some  timt 
potted  for  forcing  to  be  plaoed  in  a  comfortable  situation  thai 
tbej  may  not  get  too  much  soddened  with  wet  Strong  pricked 
out  plants  may  still  be  potted  with  good  snocess  if  placed  on  i 
kindly  bottom  heal. 

Forcing  must  be  avoided  as  much  aa  possible ;  nerertbeleH. 
tbe  cold  nights  most  not  be  allowed  to  reduce  tita  l«mperatun 
BO  as  to  check  prematurely  tbe  declining  growth. 


t  fijr  t 


G«t  in  an  ample  supply  of  all  kinds  of  ebruba  fit  for  thii 
purpose,  pot  tbem  and  plunge  them  in  old  tan.  This  will  appl] 
more  especially  to  American  plants.  All  kiods  of  Dutch  bulbs 
if  not  already  done,  to  be  immediately  potted  and  plunged  in  i 
eonvenient  situation  ready  lo  be  removed  when  wanted  to  Ihi 
forcing-pit.  Lily  of  the  Valioy  to  be  potted  for  tbe  sami 
purpose.  Mignonette  to  be  protected  from  rain  and  frost,  am 
when  advanced  sufficiently  tney  may  be  plaoed  in  the  forcing 
pit  to  bring  tfann  into  bloom. 

OBBXKHOUSE  i.HD  CONSXBVATOST. 

In  these  atructurea  many  summer- floweringplantamuat  now  b 
cleared  out  to  make  room  for  early-blooming  Camellias,  Scarle 
and  other  Oeraniuma,  Cinemrias,  Gesnera  sabrina,  PrimuL 
■inenais,  Neopobtan  and  Bussian  Violets.  See  that  Epacrise 
are  p1a<^  in  a  light  part  oF  tbe  houae  where  they  will  be  freel; 
exposed  to  the  sun  so  as  to  get  the  wood  well  npened  to  iniur 
their  blooming  freely,  Examine  Heaths  or  anything  else  aubjoc 
to  mildew  frequently,  and  apply  aulphur  immediately  tbe  pes 
oan  be  aeen.  Any  of  tbe  late-growing  aorta  which  may  be  i: 
want  of  more  pot  room  may  alill  be  ahifled,  but  do  not  expos 
them  to  cold  winds,  and  water  them,  as  also  the  large  planll 
very  carefully,  for  the  roots  cannot  be  expected  to  progress  ver 
rapidly  at  this  season.  Take  care  that  the  Chrysanthemums  ar 
placed  near  the  glass  and  well  supplied  with  manun  water,  ai 
to  he  given  to  them  freely,  aa  anything  like  oloae  cooBnemei 
o'-'id  seriously  damage  them. 

.■>..uming  that  all  tbe  tender  stock  of  plants  is  aafely  houseb, 
,J  aniietj  about  the  future  considerably, diminiabod,  proceed 
Ih  the  arranging  and  removing  into  any  spare  cold  pits  the 
i.uok  of  Pen  tstemons,  Antirrhinums,  Linuma,Phloiee,Brompton, 
ntermediate,  and  other  Stocks,  and  all  berbaceoua  plants  in 
*t«  that  require  a  little  protection.  The  pcta  to  be  plunged  iu 
•md  or  coal  ashes,  which  are  both  a  protection  and  save  much 
>— .-  in  T'*'--^"g  during  the  Bp"""!  months.    If  cuttings  are 


It  finding  that  the  troubU  « 


nigbta,  to  prevent  the  flune  finding  a  vent,  tor  whenarar  dal  It 
the  case  you  will  be  rewarded  with  white  ashes  instead  of  divnd 
material,  so  useful  for  aead-sowing,  cutting-atriking,  and  all  Ai 
r»t  of  it.  In  managing  such  heaps,  light  whare  yon  wiQ,  At, 
fire  will  take  poaaeasion  of  tbe  top  of  the  heap,  and,  thsrolH^ 
the  air-holes,  to  keep  up  a  smouldering,  chani&g  i  nililinBtini. 
must  be  mads  round  tbe  top.  As  soon  as  you  flnc^  bj  in*e(tiB| 
a  crowbar,  that  the  material  at  the  top  ia  cliarred,  the  tudeatbM 
must  be  stopped  aecurely,  and  a  row  made  all  round  &rlkv 
down,  and  10  on,  until  the  bottom  of  tbe  heap  i*  n 
will  hie  the  laat  to  be  charred.  We  frequently  mix  si 
anoh  heaps,  and  thus  set  it  charred  nicely;   ' 

attempted  it  by  itseU  without  fin' 

the  profit. 

But  for  the  longer  nights  and  tbe  heavy  dews,  we  ahooldl* 
obliged  to  sing  out  for  the  want  of  water.  The  field*  an  tm 
dry,  and  tbe  tanks  low  ;  but  little  watering  is  wanted  DOW.  M 
betto*  chance  could  be  bad  forgiving  the  weeds  a  sonttlingi  W 
though  the  days  are  hot,  the  weeds  do  not  flag  up  vei;  qniolth, 
owing  to  the  heavy  dews  at  night.  We  seldom  alTow  nikea  l«  M 
seen  on  our  grounds,  but  wt  hare  scuffled  some  ground  with  thai 
aftor  hoeing.  Except  for  the  very  outside  of  a  flower-bed,  aadtW 
for  the  sake  of  levelling  with  the  head  of  Iha  nke  more  than  ft* 
using  the  teeth,  I  would  as  soon  see  a  donkey  in  a  flower-bofte 
as  a  rake.  The  one,  in  general,  would  do  less  damage  than  Hm 
other.  There  is  no  end  to  the  ii^ory  which  the  taetb  of  a  rafc* 
may  do  under  such  circumstances,  especially  when  a  nun  wouU 
rather  play  with  such  teeth  round  a  plant  instead  of  ttoofaof 
and  doing  what  waa  wanted  with  the  beet  rake  that  ever  WW 
invented — hia  own  good  fingers,  When  we  want  plant*  to  flU 
their  allotted  space,  we  have  no  notion  of  dressing  the  gmnl 
until  the  aorface  is  as  bard  as  a  gridiron. 

ooLLBCTina  Tp«*  Ami  xabtk. 
We  got  a  little  from  the  sides  of  a  road,  but  the  sup;dy  w 
limited,  A  small  group  of  treea  having  to  be  planted  in  A*  - 
park,  and  to  be  filled  up  with  under  cover,  it  was  found  that  A>  ' 
turf  would  be  in  the  way,  and  we  were  glad  to  take  a  Afk,: 
paring,  Ibougb  not  of  the  colour  nor  the  consistence  we  dat^f  ■ 
value.  In  these  days  we  must  often  cut  our  garment  ai  iiiaillM 
o  our  cloth,  and  any  garment  after  all  is  better  than  D<M>e.  IHC 
urf  we  build  in  narrow  stacks  Zi  feet  wide,  and  some  Sbethi^ 
^  'he  ridge.    The  ridge  may  rise  from  the  level  about  8|  Ml 

wch  aide.  Most  likely  ws  shal]  fasten  some  turf,  giMi  i^  ; 
•  .  uB,  on  each  side  of  the  ridge,  but  we  find  if  wrU  beaten  SMMi 
— ter  penetrates,  e*eu  if  tbe  ridge  has  no  ooTering  iilirirtWi^ 
,ach  narrow  stacks  hailt  with  turf  containing  some  portjonii^ 
ough  gr*"    will  alio"      *is  air  to  past  through  them  p — 
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ae  wa»te  of  the  fibre,  so  that  when  used  the  compost 
porous  and  open.  It  is  easj  to  give  it  oonsistenoe 
bj  ramming  when  wanted.  Such  heaps  thus  get  sweet 
turning,  and  it  is  a  Rreat  adrantage  every  way  when 
I  be  piled  up  dry.  I  should  hare  liked  better  if  the  grass, 
t>f  being  rather  broad-leaved,  had  been  small  and  sharp 
lanj  needles  and  pins. 

KITCHEN   GABDEK. 

thstanding  the  dry  weather  the  Cabbage  plants  that  sue- 
lie  Onions  have  grown  amaiinglj — almost  too  much  in 
the  stronger  they  get  the  more  apt  will  they  be  to  suffer 
»t.  Another  planting,  therefore,  will  be  advisable  after  the 
f  the  month,  and  if  the  first  stand  well  there  will  be  no 

for  keeping  the  second,  if  ground  is  valuable  and  scarce. 

out  Brown  Cos,  Hammersmith,  and  brown  Cabbage 
,  at  the  foot  of  walls,  and  will,  ere  long,  put  some  thickly 
'otection,  in  case  the  weather  should  be  severe.  Hoed 
•ed  the  earth  about  Lettuces  and  Endive  in  turf  pits, 
ey  will  receive  protection  in  winter.  Turned  out  some 
sses  on  an  open  space  of  ground,  so  as  to  fill  them  partly 
uliflowers  sown  at  the  bi*ginning  of  September,  and 
•wn  af^er  the  second  week,  as  sometimee  the  first  are  apft 
)  prematurely.  We  generally  put  nine  plants  in  a  hand- 
i  m  March  single  them  out  to  four  to  each  light.  We 
erally  get  them  early  by  using  a  little  protection  in 
nd  givinflf  protection  in  winter  only  after  the  plants  and 
re  slightly  frosted.  We  shidl  pot  also  some  hundred 
r  the  last  sowinf^,  giving  each  a  60-sized  pot,  keeping 
the  floor  of  a  cold  house  in  winter,  giving  them  a  five* 
in  February,  and  turning  out  into  fine,  rich  ground  at 
le  or  end  of  March.  These  sometimes  beat  those  under 
its,  but  in  general  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them  ; 


heads  leaning  inwards,  and  placine  only  one  row  all  round  the 
sides  of  the  pot  rather  thickly ;  and  these  we  will  give  a  mild  heat 
to  by  taking  off  the  soil  n*om  Melon-beds,  forking  over  the 
manure-beds,  and  placing  a  little  fresh  heating  material  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  as  we  go  along.  The  old  manure  will, 
therefore,  be  still  at  the  surface,  and  be  rather  dry  than  other- 
wise. A  few  ashes  will  be  placed  on  the  top  to  plunge  or  half 
plunge  the  pots  in,  and  air  will  be  left  on  at  night,  and  very 
often  a  little  all  day ;  a  little  shading  being  given  in  bright  sun- 
shine only.  The  air  here,  and  merely  a  mild  heat,  are  the  valves 
cf  safety.  We  always  recommend  all  such  cuttings  to  be  strudic 
cool  before  the  middle  or  end  of  September.  After  October  has 
set  in,  however,  we  should  sooner  aepend  upon  such  a  plan  for 
general  things  than  bother  taking  up  and  trying  to  keep  old 
plants.  In  such  a  place  Verbenas,  washed  well  to  clear  off  thripe, 
will  be  struck  in  ten  days,  and  then  should  have  more  air.  Scarlet 
Geraniums  are  almost  the  only  things  worth  taking  up,  unlets 
it  be  large  plants  of  other  things  for  standards.  Even  they  will 
strike  wdl  in  such  a  place  during  this  month,  and  will  require 
little  room  in  winter.  We  should  except  Calceolarias,  they  will 
do  better  in  the  cool  on  a  firm  surface  and  a  porous  bottom. 
The  middle  of  October  is  the  best  time  for  inserting  the  cuttings, 
provided  frost  does  not  come  previously. — B.  F. 


TRADE  LISTS  BECEIVED. 

A  Descriptive  Caiaioffue  o/Fruite,  hy  Thomcu  Sivere,  Saw 
hridgeworth, — Most  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  this 
excellent  catalogue,  the  new  edition  of  which,  this  year,  has 
undergone  revision,  and  received  several  additions,  particularly 
in  the  list  of  Grapes. 

A    Descriptive   Catalogue  of   Selected    Roses,   hy   Thomas 

IS  weU  to  have  two  chances  instMid  of  oner  Wm  prick  i  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  is  a  very  good  and  well-seleoted  cata- 

a  few  inches  apart  under  glass  in  a  frame  ere  long,  and  I  logue.  , 

r  more  out  of  doors  by  the  side  of  a  wall.     When  I      Charles  Turner's  Catalogue  of  FruU  Trees,  Roses,  Comfera, 

under  glasses  and  in  a  frame,  we  cover  the  ground  with  '  ^ardg   Trees  and  Shrubs,   Sfc,  Slough  and  Salt  Sill,   near 

r  more  of  rough  sand,  which  is  not  only  a  little  pro-     Windsor.—ThXB  is  a  very  useful  catalogue  for  those  who  wish  to 

jainst  slugs,  but  keeps  the  stems  free  from  rot  and  spots,    ^a^e  ^^^  best  kinds  of  the  plants  it  contains,  the  selection  being 

eeping  them  dry,  and  is  also  so  far  a  protection  against    good  and  judicious. 

picked  up  this  move  from  an  old  gardener  in  a  small 

I  en  I  was  a  school-boy,  and  thinking  nothing  about 

ers  then.     I  recoUect  the  old  gentleman  saying,  "  They 

let  me  have  a  few  Cucumber  and  Melon  plants,  for  they 

ne  every  spring  for  Cauliflowers.     It  is  no  use  telling 

r  their's  fail,  they  would  only  laugh  at  me  and  my  sand ; 

:here ! "    And  sure  enough  not  a  plant  was  diseased, 

iry  instance  of  a  failure. 


inrSHBOOM-BEDS. 

over  and  freeh  covered  Mushroom-beds.  Wanting  a 
br  a  certain  purpose,  we  covered  the  earliest  bed  in 
with  wheat  straw ;  and  though  we  got  plenty  of  Mush- 
)  found  that  the  straw,  as  we  had  often  found  before, 
to  pull  off  and  unsettle  the  little  ones  we  wished  to 
but  we  could  not  help  ourselves  at  the  time.  Now 
dusting  with  hay  remedies  all  the  incouTeniences. 
»  beds  are  bearing  in -winter,  and  artificial  heat  used, 
ing  of  the  beds  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  at  this 
tends  to  keep  the  beds  moist  and  cool  on  hot  days, 
and  warm  on  cold  days.  We  find  that  the  Mushrooms 
mo  quicker  with  a  little  covering  on  the  surface,  pro- 
surface  is  kept  firm,  smooth,  and  clean.  A  good  part 
^-spawned  bricks  have  been  removed,  the  making  and 
(nt  of  which  were  previously  described,  and  the  autumn 
warm  the  heap  required  nothing  more  to  cause  the 
run  freely  than  being  surrounded  by  dry  litter, 
a  quantity  of  Chilis  and  Capsicums  fully  ripe,  to  be. 
ground  for  cayenne,  as  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
tyenne  generally  sold.  The  fruit  on  the  plants  will 
the  better  from  being  relieved  of  the  fruit  that  was 

PROPAOATnia  BEDDnra  plants. 

ruit  garden,  much  the  same  routine  as  last  week,  with 
tion  of  gathering  some  Apples  and  Pears,  that  are 
leed  this  season.  In  propagating,  we  have  hitherto 
iificial  heat.  As  we  could  not  well  get  all  we  wanted 
waking  in  upon  the  symmetry  of  the  beds,  the  most 
e  take  off  now  will  be  placed  in  small  pots  thickly — 
f  th0  cutting  oloaa  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  the 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  thev 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  sole^  to  Tke 
JSditors  of  the  '*  Journal  of  HortienUure,  cfc,"  168,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  F.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Ckirdening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unlees  under 
very  special  circumstances. 

WiimRiMo  Geeakixjhs  [J.  L.  JT.).— Drying  bedding  Geraniunas,  or 
keeping  them  in  a  dry  sUte  over  the  winter,  is  one  of  the  oldest  plan%  and 
under  some  circumstanoes  it  is  the  best  plan.  Mr.  Beaton  has  gone  so  fully 
into  the  subject  of  wintering  Geraniums  to-day,  that  we  have  nothing 
to  add. 

Eys&oRXEM  Edoixos— Flamtiko  out  Dahlias  {A  Touna  Amatew).-^ 
"  Is  there  any  evergreen  suitable  for  a  border  in  addition  to  Box  ? " 
On  peaty  soil,  common  Heath ;  on  other  soils  Thrift,  SaxifVaga  hypnoides, 
and  turf.  The  Dahlias  70U  name  are  hardy  enough  to  be  planted  out,  not 
only  by  the  lOth  of  May,  but  Just  one  month  sooner,  the  10th  of  April, 
provided  yon  have  the  tubers  now,  and  can  keep  them  over  the  winter. 
We  alwavs  plant  our  Dahlia  tubers  Just  like  Potatoes,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Potato  planting  is  finished  in  the  f^pring  we  prepare  for  planting  the 
Dahlias  before  they  begin  to  sprout,  or  very  soon  after,  and  that  saves 
nine-tenths  of  the  trouble  which  some  people  usually  take  with  Dahlins. 
Their  tubers  are  Quite  as  hardv  as  PoUtoes,  and  they  may  be  as  safely 
trusted  to  the  earth  quite  as  early  in  the  spring  as  Potatoes. 

DoDDKa  {Old  Bond  Street).— The  plant  which  is  infestinar  your  Lucem 
is  Cuscuta  Trifolii,  one  of  the  Dodders,  a  parasite  which  will  overrun  the 
whole  crop  if  it  is  not  arrested.  It  comes  from  seed,  but  so  soon  as  iu  stem 
has  fixed  itself  to  a  plant  of  Lucem,  the  stem  emiU  suckets  which  rob  the 
Lucem  of  its  sap.  It  is  said  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  grub  up  the  whole 
crop  and  burn  it  before  the  Dodder  ripens  its  seed ;  but  we  should  like  as 
soon  as  the  Dodder  stem  has  decayed  from  iU  root,  after  establishing 
it«elf  on  the  Lucem,  to  have  the  latter  all  mown  and  consumed  in  some 
way.  The  Dodder  not  having  seeded  we  think  the  next  cut  of  Lucem 
would  be  free  ^m  the  parasite. 

Fbdit-oatrsbbbs  (A  Constant  Subseriher^  Worthing),— Anilj  to  Mr. 
Riddell  Crosb    Hall  Chambers,  Blahopsgate  Strsett  London,  E  0. 
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Frihitlab  Shobt-stalked  (7Vfni«7a).— "We  do  not  think  there  Ib  any- 
thing the  matter  with  your  Primnlo  plants.  Plant*  now  are  apt  to  be 
Bhort-atalked :  bat  the  reamm  of  that  i«  obTionn  enough  in  all  plants  not 
firmly  established  in  their  pots.  If  you  pick  oflf  your  prespnt  flowers,  use 
rather  small  pots  instead  of  large  ones,  eo  that  the  pots  will  be  full  of 
roots,  the  flower-stems  will  then,  we  presume,  get  high  enough  to  please 
you  :  therefore  in  this  ease  the  seedsmen,  we  presume,  are  not  to  blame. 
As  to  the  other  case,  you  should  have  compliuned  to  the  tradesman.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  your  tuber  might  have  been  tampered  with.  Certainly 
we  should  prefer  a  sound  whole  tuber  though  smaller,  to  one  cut  about  in 
the  way  you  describe.    Dnt  you  should  have  complained  to  the  party. 

BAif«iMo  Apple  Trkes  prom  Crrrnros  {A  Subteribet).— There  is  no 
doubt  that  not  only  the  Ribston  Pippin  but  all  other  Apple  trees  could  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  if  treated  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  cuttings  of 
other  hard-wooded  trees.  The  Bur-knot,  the  Codlings,  and  the  Joannetting 
are  the  most  easily  so  propagated,  bo  ftir  as  is  known.  See  what  is  said  in 
(rar  pages  to-day  about  propagating  Plum  treeB  by  cuttingB. 

Makiho  ▲  yiME-BORDER— Stots  por  Hratimo  (A  SvHyicriher^  Dublin). — 
We  think  your  border  will  be  a  great  deal  too  rich,  even  without  the  sacks 
of  superphosphate  and  the  butcher's  blood,  especially  for  \lne8  to  be 
forced  early,  we  should  prefer  giving  the  superphosphate  as  a  top-dressing 
,  if  the  Vinea  were  not  strong  enough  afterwards.  We  should  say  make  your 
border  three-quarters  of  good  turiy  soil,  with  fresh  but  sweet  soil  to  plant 
in,  half  of  a  part  lime  rubbish,  and  the  other  half  bones  and  dung,  but 
chiefly  bones.  This,  with  good  drainage,  will  grow  flne-flavoured  Grapes. 
Tou  may  add  a  little  garbage,  if  you  prefer  eizc  to  quality,  but  chiefly  on 
the  surface.  The  kinds  mentioned  arc  very  good  down  to  Black  Prince. 
We  do  not  know  Gros  Colman  or  Due  de  Magenta.  Gros  Maroc,  Muscat 
St.  Laurent,  and  Chaptal,  are  said  to  be  new  Vines  of  excellent  quality ; 
Xhe  Muscat  growing  like  a  Muscadine,  but  with  something  of  the  flavour 
of  a  Frontignan.  We  have  no  doubt  your  arrangements  will  answer.  For 
a  small  lean-to  vinerv,  20  feet  by  11  feet,  an  iron  stove,  or,  better  still,  a 
Bmall  brick  stove,  will  keep  out  frost;  but  until  you  are  op  to  the  manage- 
ment you  must  not  attempt  to  force  much.  Cannot  you  detect  why  the 
fine  will  not  heat  properly,  and  thus  save  yourself  all  this  bother  ?  We 
have  icarceW  met  with  a  flue  that  we  could  not  make  work  with  a  little 
alteration,  if^  the  alteration  was  possible.  You  would  see  this  spring  that 
Mr.  Rivers  forced  a  house  of  Roses  double  your  size  with  an  Arnott's  brick 
atove.  Remedy  the  flue  if  you  can.  If  the  bars  of  the  grate  are  18  inches 
below  the  bottom  of  the  flue,  and  the  flue  rises  the  least  from  the  fbmace 
to  the  chimney,  it  can  scarcely  help  itself— it  must  draw.  >Ve  should  have 
liked  the  ventilators  in  the  back  wall  to  be  nearer  the  top  than  2  feet  fi-om 
It ;  however,  if  you  have  plenty  of  them  it  may  do  without  opening  the 
top  sashes.  We  can  say  nothing  satisfactory,  as  we  know  neither  the  size 
of  the  house,  nor  the  size  of  the  ventilators.  For  common  purpqfces  you 
would  need  no  ventilation  lower  down.  In  orchard-houses  such  ventilation 
is  desirable. 

Flowkrh  at  CnniRTirAB  in  a  GRXKifSousK  {Inquirer). — Retarded  Chry- 
MntheniumB  and  such  plants  as  Salvia  fulgens,  Scarlet  Geraniums  of 
difl'erent  colours,  kept  rather  dry,  Chinese  Primroses,  Neapolitan  and 
other  Violets,  and  bulbs  potted  directly,  forced  in  a  ft-time  when  the  pet  is 
full  of  roots,  ond  alf>o  Camellia«>  with  forward  buds  will  bloom  in  such  a 
house ;  and  Epacri^,  Cytisus,  and  many  other  things  could  be  brought  in, 
if  more  heat  was  used. 

Vines  in  Pots  [Arg%u).—yfe  are  complimented  by  you  thinking  that 
we  **  have  Bet  at  rest  the  Question—  What  is  growing  Grapes  in  pots  ?  ** 
The  subject  need  not  be  discussed  further,  and  we  must  say  that  Mr. 
Bennett,  like  others  before  him,  was  quite  entitled  to  plead  that  he  acted 
up  to  the  words  of  the  Society's  rule.  As  we  said  last  week,  the  rule 
ahould  be  more  unmistakeably  worded.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  differ 
Item  the  Judges'  deoision.    They  decided  quite  correctly. 

CsBAsnvM  ToxEMTOsvx  A0  AN  Edoino  {E.  C.).— Lsst  wcck,  and  the 
week  previously,  we  gave  directions  for  its  propagation.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
and  onlv  requires  to  be  propagated  every  spring,  planting  the  divided 
pieces  wncre  the  edging  is  to  be. 

Namp^  of  Ihsxcts  (/*.  ^.).— The  maggots  which  infest  the  Mangold 
Wurtsel  leaves,  feeding  upon  the  parenchyma  or  inner  substance  of  the 
leaves,  are  the  young  of  a  fly  scarcely  distinguishable  Arom  the  common 
house  fly.  They  go  into  the  ground  to  undergo  their  transformations 
Those  in  the  Spinach  leaves  are  the  larvsD  of  a  elosely  alUel  species' 
Hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy.— W. 

DisEASKB  IN  Fir  Trees  {A  Constant  Seader),^The  young  shoots  arc  in- 
fested with  the  common  Hylurgus  piniperda,  a  Beetle  allied  to  the  family 
of  the  Weevils.  The  shoots  Bhould  be  picked  off  as  soon  as  they  show  the 
kast  sign  of  being  injured,  and  immediately  burnt.— W. 

AspHALTK  {IiT.  J2.).— It  would  do  very  well  for  flooring  a  greenhouse.  It 
is  made  of  lime  rubbitfh  two  parts,  and  coal  ashes  one  part,  both  very 
d^  and  sifted  fine.  In  a  dry  place  and  during  dry  weather,  mix  it  witn 
boiling-hot  coal  tar  into  a  mass  as  thick  as  mortar,  put  it  8  inches  thick  to 
form  the  floor  ;  sprinkle  over  it  coarse,  dry  sand,  and  when  cold  pass  a 
light  roller  over  it. 

Superpbosphatr  of  Limb— Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (TT.  Adonis).— 
About  5  cwt.  of  the  first  and  2ewt.  of  the  Becond  per  acre,  is  an  average 
qnantity  to  apply  to  your  light  land  grass.  Apply  them  in  the  spring.  We 
Mkonld  sow  them  broadcast  over  the  surface  during  wet  weather.  Apply 
to  the  artificial  manure  companies  for  other  informatk>n. 

ORCHARp-HnvsB  (Jf.).— The  eastern  aspect  will  do,  as  we  presume  the 

■outh  end  would  be  also  exposed  to  the  sun.    There  is  no  paper  devoted  to 

narket  gardening.    We  gave  up  publishing  the  market  pnocs  as  we  found 

**at  they  only  misled.    The  retail  prices  afford  no  criterion  thereby  a 

-ler  can  oalonlato  what  he  would  realise. 

'^r.trM  oioAHTETX  NOT  Tlowerino  (JTm^e).- If  kept  dryish  all  the 
^«nter,  the  Lilium  in  yonr  greenhouse  may  do  well  anough  next  spring; 
^t  all  things  considered,  nnless  this  can  be  done,  we  would  repot  it  care- 
oUy.  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place  fi-ee  from  frost,  patting  the  earth  in 
irmly,  and  just  seeing  that  the  roots  did  not  suffer  from  dryness.  When 
t  oommenced  grouting  next  season,  we  would  set  the  plant  on  moss  kept 
noist,  or  in  a  saucer,  with  half  an  inch  of  water  ir  *  *«  •»*^'  -e*--^  ♦^ 
ratering  much  on  the  surface  until  growing  Iteelj 


out  fh)m  the  bunch,  and  allow  light  and  olr  to  g«t  to  the  bviiie*.  H  MB 
be  tied  tight  nt  the  stalk.  If  it  will  not  go  quite  cloae,  atiok  in  inwiirtlg 
wadding  with  the  woolly  part  out.  We  have  also  need  bags  of  ^jm 
paper,  but  that  is  not  equal  to  the  muslin.  A  daring  fellow  will 
way  for  hirr.solf,  and  tnen  myriads  will  follow.  The  wasps  an  _ 
thin  now.  If  yon  could  drive  them  all  out  of  the  hoaaOl  yoa  nlikt 
the  ventilators  with  gauze. 

ViKFs  AND  Flowers  {8.  L.,  Clarendon  Villa), — Prime  your 
you  propose,  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Cut  them  back  to  1  foot  or  15 
from  the  bottom  of  nifter.     The  seeming  sacrifice  will  pay  yoa 
interest  afterwards.     In  winter  you  may  have  bulbs,  elsewhere 
brought  into  the  vinery.  Epacris,  Camelliivs,  Coronillaa,  Primn 


and  Cinerarias,  &c.,  without  any  forcing,  in  bloom  most  of  the  winter  vtt 
a  temperature  never  about  45"  with  fire  heat.  If  yon  go  above  tlirt  TNV 
start  your  Vines  prematurely.  With  the  exception  of  Soartot  GcvadH^ 
hardly  any  bedding  plants  are  worth  taking  up,  as  yovnifr  planta  wM  Mk 
better  and  take  less  room.  Geraniums  may  be  potted  and  kept  growii|h 
a  cool,  shady  place. .  To  merely  keep  old  ScarletB  take  them  np,  iMnfc 
them,  remove  every  leaf,  and  pack  them  closely  together  in  pots  or  bMM» 
Keep  your  bedding  plants  in  the  coldest  end  of  the  hoose.  SnMt  ftt 
take  up  a  Calceolaria  or  a  Verbena,  you  would  need  a  fonr-inuk  oc  6^ 
inch  pot,  and  you  might  have  a  score  of  young  ones  in  that  spaee. 

Name  of  Frvit  {Fairfield).— Youx  Apple  is  the  summer  Golden  ?IMI^ 

Names  op  Plants  (W.  Smith).— \,  Polypodinm  mlgarc ;  S,  Ha 
longifolia;  3,  Polypodinm  dryopteris;  4,  Blechnnm  ooeidenCtte,  =HK 
minor.    (Fanny).— 'Adiantum  formosum. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOTTSEHOLB  OHBOHBU 


BESB 


JUDGING  POULTET. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  your  useful  papery  I  iMire  been 
interested  in  tlie  published  opinions  on  the  mil^jeot  of  jtMJgqft 
which  hare  appeared  from  time  to  time ;  and,  eepeciallT  mm 
your  remarks  in  last  week's  Number  on  the  luggeetiOHtf 
'*  T.  B.*'  for  the  estaUishment  of  a  new  ^stem  of  awarding  Ihr 
prises  at  exhibitions.  You  haTe  gone  so  fnllj  into  the  tSbjM 
that  there  is  but  little  left  for  myself  or  any  one  elae  to  ooitfMrt 
upon ;  but  I  trouble  yon  with  a  few  lines  as  yon  expfOM  Hi 
hope  "  that  opinions  may  be  elicited  from  your  Raden."  ¥tm 
my  experience  of  twenty  years  as  a  breeder  and  eaditbitoc,  mi 
latterly  as  judge,  I  do  not  beliere  it  possible  to  carrj  out  iiit 
practice  the  suggestions  of  "  T.  B. ;  *'  the  expense  attending  tk» 
engagement  of  '^  a  number  "  of  poultry  amatears  would  te  « 
objection  in  limine,  Eyery  one  knows  how  difioult  it  is  to  asfel- 
both  ends  meet  in  the  accounts  of  poultry  CKhihitioBS  ;  and  If 
committees  are  to  undertake  the  "out  of  po<^et"  ezpensssltf 
"a  number*'  of  gentlemen  ^m  yarious  parts  of  the  comitQ^ 
and  pay  the  usual  Judges  as  well  to  act  as  arbitratOTB,  I  Iw 
they  will  need  in  the  first  instance  materially  to  inorease  tUr 
subscription  list  to  enable  them  to  meet  this  extxn  expense :  aii 
further,  I  yery  much  doubt  whether  our  best  Judges  would  i3t 
to  be  tied  doym  to  a  selection  of  pens  from  amongit  thm 
marked  by  these  amateiir  gentlemen.  Their  experienoe  sad 
their  judgment  arc  necessarily  so  much  more  extended  and 
perfect  than  can  be  the  case  with  exhibitors  who  neyer  net  m 
judges,  that  I  am  persuaded,  if  a  poll  could  be  taken,  at  Isak 
nine  exhibitors  out  of  ten  would  yote  for  the  engagement  of  tit 
or  three  of  the  best  judges  who  could  be  obta^ied,  ivtfasr  thM 
adopt  the  intricate  and  expensiye  plan  suggested  by  yow  m^ 
respondent.  I  entirely  agree  irith  you  that  as  a  mde  "  pottMiy 
shows  are  well  and  honourably  condneted;"  and  that  m 
exceptions  are  so  rare  (if  exceptions  there  be),  as  should  US 
exhibitors  to  pause  and  reflect  whether  the  mistake  may  aift 
arise  in  their  own  opinions  rather  than  be  traoeahle  to  mfamiM 
on  the  part  of  the  Judges. 

I  do  not  like  to  trespass  upon  your  space  farther,  as  donbUn 
others  may  haye  something  to  say ;  so  I  will  conclude  by  ir 
marking  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  that  oon  "^ 
decisions  should  be  arriyed  at  in  awarding  the  prises,  and 
firm  conyiction  that  none  but  those  who  haye  had  laige 
rience  as  breeders  and  exhibitors  of  eyery  yariety  are  oompeMH 
to  award  the  prizes  satisfactorily.  The  cbaraeter  and  refmtaliik 
of  the  Judges,  the  credit  of  the  Committee^  and  the  satisfaelMl 
of  the  exhibitors,  alike  combine  their  influence  towards  a  rigM 
decision ;  and  I  belieye  in  tlie  great  majority  of  inatancea  Sb 
right  decision  is  arrived  at. — C.  JBallancb,  Taunion. 


Jx'-'—iHo  Wasps  fxok  Grapes  (A  Omstanr  a**h^^ioer 


Iv  readers  judged  from  some  of  the  effhsions  which  ap|W 
occasionally  in  the  columns  of  Tite  JotmxAi.  or  HoRTict'Ul'Bt 
and  elsewhere,  they  would  moit  certainly  imagine  that  the  ofldi 
of  judgeship  of  poultiy  shows  is  both  lucratiya  and  ameaUlL 
The  former  it  decidedly  is  not,  and  the  latter  bnt  sdaom  |  A 
but  few  shows  pass  ofi*  at  which  there  is  not  some  disappofailrfl 
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to  tbo  igiMMraaee  w  duhonetty  of  tha  unfoviuimto  judge  than  to 
any  fault  of  his  birds  or  his  own  want  of  judgment  in  matching 
(hem.  He  therelbM,  in  the  first  place,  bursts  forth  into  a 
torrent  of  vaga ;  but  /ortunatalj  ha  baa  not  the  power  to  rent  it 
personallj  on  tha  Judgai  as  ha  has  left  the  show-room  and 
teares  the  town  bj  next  train.  He  therefore  resolves  to  write, 
and  does,  and  such  a  letter  I— one  which  would  not  oonyey  a 
farourable  impression  either  of  his  conduct  or  temper.  And 
vAj  is  this  ?  Simply  because  this  gentlenuin,  who  ia  an  acd^now- 
ladlged  good  judge,  was  of  opinion  that  one  exhibitor's  lurds 
wan  batter  than  anoAer,  and  therefore  with  all  honourable 
intentiona  awards  tha  price  accordingly  ;  and  for  this  he  is  to  be 
abased  worse  than  any  Bwell-mobsraan  1  This  is  one  of  the 
plaaaurea  cf  poultry  judging.  Another  is  having  to  travel 
perhaps  two  or  three  llundI^^  miles  to  and  from  the  show, 
work  hard  for  a  whole  day,  and  afterwards  porhaps  not  to  set 
hia  expenses  paid.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  for 
this  impatient  exhibitor  if  he  had  written  to  the  Judge  in  a 
ganilamaiily  and  oonrtaous  manner,  asked  an  e:qplanation  of  his 
awards,  which  ho  no  doubt  would  willingly  have  given  him. 
He  would  then,  probably,  hare  been  able  to  improve  his  pen,  and 
tha  next  show  be  a  suceessful  instead  of  a  disappointed  exhibitor. 

I  mention  these  particulars  merely  to  show  that  it  is  a  mis« 
taken  notion  to  suppose  that  poultry  judging  is  such  a  sinecure 
as  some  seem  to  imagine. 

I  am  induced  to  intrude  myself  upon  your  columns,  having 
seen  a  letter  in  your  paper  of  last  week  signed  "  T.  B.,"  con- 
taining a  proposition  next  to  impossible  to  be  adopted,  and 
srldoh  if  adopted  would,  I  behave^  be  most  unsatisfiiotory  and 
iaaORvenient,  and  I  do  not  think  he  need  hope  for  one  minute 
tkat  it  will  ever  be  adopted. 

As  at  the  present  time  I  am  an  exhibitor  of  poultry,  also  am 
oonneeted  with  a  poultry  show,  and  am  oooasionally  a  Jedge  of 
poultry,  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  absurdi- 
tiaa  which  appear  in  the  shape  of  complakits  made  by  exhibitors 
against  awards^  I  well  lamembar  once  judging  a  class  of  Glame 
oocks;  and  after  the  awards  were  made  and  the  show -opened. 
Urn  owner  of  one  of  the  birds  came  to  me  in  a  most  courteous 
flumner,  and  calling  my  attention  to  his  bird,  remarked  that 
^ha  thought  ha  would  have  won."  I  then  told  liim  that  he 
bad  a  crooked  breast,  which  on  handling  he  found  to  be  correct. 
Old  was  perfectly  satisfied.  I  mention  this  incident  to  prove, 
flnt  that  exhibitors  are  liable  to  make  mistakes  as  well  as 
Judges  ;  and  next,  how  much  better  it  is  for  disappointed 
ashibitors  to  go  to  Judges,  as  this  gentleman  oama  to  me,  and 
Mk  expbnatioii,  which  no  doubt  will  be  willingly  given  them, 
than  to  pour  forth  torrents  of  abuse  upon  the  poor  Judge,  the 
Saeretary,  Gommittee,  and  poultry  shows  generally— and  it  is 
but  seldom  but  that  they  could  have  an  explanation  of  their  want 
of  success,  which  would  amply  satisfy  them  that  the  Judge  was 
light  and  they  were  wrong.  They  would  not  lose  their  character 
as  gentlemen,  the  Judge  would  not  be  abused  as  a  rogue ;  and 
tihay,  knowing  the  faults  of  their  birds  which  shut  them  out  of 
dka  prise  list,  would  probably  be  able  to  remedy  them  by  changing 
the  birds,  and,  as  I  before  said,  at  the  next  show  be  a  sucoessfiU 
inatead  of  a  d^ppointed  exhibitor. 

As  to  tha  query  as  to  one  judge  or  more^  I  am  of  opinion, 
after  consideration  and  some  experience,  that  one  is  best,  provided 
liiat  one  is  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  first-rate  judge  of  all 
olaaaes — and  there  are  several  who  may  be ;  but  I  think  the 
question  which  has  been  often  discussed  is  still  open  to  argument-, 
m  there  are  jiros  andcott#  on  each  side.  *'T.  B."  had  better  get 
wp  a  show,  and  not  have  the  labels  numbered,  and  see  the  trouble . 
wad  inconyanienoa  it  would  put  him  to.  He  also  says,  he  has 
BO  doubt  you  will  have  plenty  of  replies,  and  not  much  variation. 
I  think  he  may  be  right  in  this  first-named  particular,  and 
paaaibly  in  hie  latter,  as  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  all  do  not 
ooBdaaan  hia  proposition,  as  well  as  his  anonymous  attaok  upon 
tiM  judges.  Aa  1  make  no  attack  upon  any  one,  but  wish  to  see 
ril  have  their  due,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  not  publishing  my 
aarna,  but  simply  sign  myself — Jubtitu. 


it  ii  seldom  those  who  have  the  management  of  these  meetinga 
know  anything  of  the  subject,  and  scad  is  a  sorry  substitute  for 
knowledge  or  experience.  The  former  believes  it  has  foreseen 
and  remedied  eveiything ;  but  the  latter  soon  teaches  theTalnabla 
lesson  by  upsetting  all  theory.  It  is,  however,  astonishing  how 
much  may  be  learned  by  managing  one  show,  and  we  lo^  for 
large  competition  next  year  at  this  Meeting.  We  are,  however, 
bound  to  state  it  will  be  from  gentry,  townsmen,  and  professional 
men.  The  agriculturists  will  not  attend  to  poultry ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  lore  of  it  thai:  is  bom  with  some  people,  and  which 
causes  them  to  try  axpartmenta  and  to  intarost  themselves  in 
every  phase  of  tha  question,  we  should  be  gradually  giving  up 
the  aupplj  of  our  own  tablea  with  part  of  ita  most  d^ioiouB  fbocL 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  poultry  abowa  in  conneetion  with  affri- 
cultund  meetings  inoreaoa  in  number^  but  it  ia  not  lees  so  that 
few  of  the  entries  coma  from  tha  class  especially  interested  in 
these  meetings ;  and  although  the  poultry  is  the  most -crowded 
part  of  .the  Show,  yet  it  is  urequented  principally  by  the  gentiy 
and  the  townapeople. 

This  Show  lasts  but  a  few  hours.  It  opens  to  the  publio  at 
eleven,  and  ia  over  by  four  o'clock.  Every  exhibitor  is  bound 
to  provide  the  baskets  in  which  his  poultry  is  shown,  and  they 
are  made  according  to  pattern.  Whilie  this  insures  the  uniformity 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  deters  some  exhibitors,  because 
they  think  the  basket  will  be  afterwards  useless.  If  these  shows 
become  general,  we  doubt  not  some  one  wiU  be  foimd  to  provide, 
and  let  them  on  hire.  A  large  lofty  shed  capitally  placed,  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  Show,  was  selected  fi»r  the 
poultry,  whidi  were  ranged  around  about  3  feet  firom  tha  ground. 

The  Dorkingt  contributed  nearly  half  the  SMiow,  and  were 
excellent  in  quality.  If  proof  were  needed  of  our  assertion,  wa 
would  only  say  the  Ber.  F.  Thiursby  took  first  prize  for  adultsi 
and  first  and  second  for  chickens.  It  was  quite  refVeriiing  to  see 
soma  good  rose-combed  chickens  shown ;  they  desarveol^  had 
the  third  prize.    There  were  exoeUant  White  Dorkings. 

Tha  Cockm^Chinas  were  not  good  in  quality.  It  seems  a  pity 
to  keep  birds  that  are  neither  commendable  at  a  show  nor  sale- 
able at  a  market,  for  want  of  merit,  when  aoch  consume  quite  aa 
much  food  as  would  serve  an  equal  number  of  fowls  of  better 
quality,  and,  consequently,  twice  as  valuable. 

There  were  some  good  HamhurgJu ;  but  aa  we  suppose  some 
of  those  who  exhibited  may  look  for  a  record  of  their  exploits  in 
our  columns,  and  as  we  are  bound  to  notice  anything  that  may 
be  of  use  to  them  hereafter,  we  mention  the  little  care  that 
was  taken  in  the  seteation  of  some  of  the  pens ;  crooked  backs 
and  faulty  plumage  were  there.  The  colours  of  these  birds 
should  not  run  into  an  indistinct  and  mossy  shade,  but  the 
pencilling  should  be  distinct.  The  various  breeds  brought 
Brahma  Pootras,  Polande,  Sebright,  Chime,  and  Black  Bantams. 
We  hope  to  see  a  doss  for  Br^una  Footras  at  every  agricul- 
tural meeting  where  interest  is  taken  in  poultry.  We  are 
satisfied,  they  are  among  our  most  valuable  towls  ;  and  if  these 
meetings  are  to  carry  out  their  professions  of  being  schools^ 
trials,  and  lectures,  then  small  entries  at  first  must  not  dis- 
courage, but  if  it  is  believed  that  which  is  proposed  will  event- 
ually be  a  benefit,  the  motto  must  be  '*  Perserere.*' 

Before  we  oonclude  we  must  mention  yery  favourably  Mrs. 
Ames*  Dorkings;  also  those  belonging  to  tne  Ber.  J.  G.  A. 
Baker,  and  the  Bey.  P.  Thursby's  Spanish. 

Mrs.  Ames*  Aylesbury  and  Mr.  Thursby's  Buenos  Avrean 
Duok8  were  perfect.  The  Turkey*  and  Oeese  were  very  good,  and 
Mr.  Leno's  Bantams  would  have  graced  any  show  in  England. 

Mr.  Baily  was  the  Judge. 


BEDFOEDSHIBE  POULTEY  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  in  connection  with  the  agricultural 
■Mting  for  the  first  time  on  Friday  last.  It  was  but  small, 
M  there  waa  plenty  of  encouragement  to  persevere,  and  there 
MM  the  proof  that  the  nucleus  exists  for  a  muoh  larger  one. 
Plonltfy  has  been  so  long  neglected  in  agricultural  diatricts,  that 


PAEALYSED  GAME  PULLETS. 

I  HATE  seyeral  of  my  G-ame  pullets  drop  down  on  their  knees. 
They  arc  four  months  old.  Is  there  any  remedy  ?  They  look 
well  about  head  and  eye,  but  are  quite  paralysed  in  the  feet  j 
they  have  a  good  run  (14  acres),  and  a  change  of  diet  constantly. 
—P.  Baily. 

[Your  Game  hens  are  suffering  from  weakness  or  cramp 
induced  by  improper  flooring  of  their  roosting-place,  or  from 
orergrowth.  If  the  flooring  be  bricks,  stone,  or  wood,  that  will 
be  the  cause ;  i^  however,  it  is  of  earth  or  gravel,  as  it  should 
be,  then  it  will  be  weakness  that  must  be  met  and  remedied  by 
good  and  regular  feeding.  Tha  reason  of  their  dropping  on 
their  knees  is,  their  legs  are  too  weak  to  support  theur  bodies. 
Peed  them  well  on  ground  oats,  mixed  with  milk,  three  or  four 
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times  per  day,  each  time  as  much  as  thej  will  eat,  bat  no  more. 
They  most  not  have*  food  always  by  them.  It  is  likely  if  they 
ha?e  grown  fast,  they  will  now  gain  strength,  and  the  resting  on 
their  knees  is  only  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  the  strange 
positions  of  a  lanky,  overgrown  boy,  who  looks  and  feels  as  if 
ke  would  fall  to  pieces.] 


EOUP  IN  PIGEONS. 


I  HATE  a  valuable  large  white  Trumpeter  oock  seized  with 
this  disease.  The  scale  has  been  removed  from  his  tongue,  his 
tail  out  a  little  to  induce  bleeding,  and  butter  administered  to 
act  as  a  purgative.  Is  there  anything  more  effectual  I  could 
try  ?  Is  this  disease  infectious  ?  if  so,  should  I  confine  the  bird 
by  himself^  the  cot  being  a  large  room  in  the  loft  of  an  out- 
house?— A  SUBSOSIBBS. 

[Keep  the  Pigeon  clean,  and  free  from  damp  or  cold  winds  ; 
give  a  little  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  water,  or  smiths'  forge- water 
to  drink.  Let  him  have  such  condiments  as  grit  and  broken 
oystershells,  and,  if  convenient,  let  him  fly  out.  Gh>od  whole- 
some food,  fresh  air,  and  the  bath  will  often  cure  the  roup  in 
Pigeons.--B.  P.  B.] 


CANAEY  ASTHMATIC. 


I  HATE  a  Canary  which  has  entirely  lost  bis  voice  ever  since 
he  moulted,  twelve  months  ago ;  he  has  been  ailing  ever  since, 
and  has  lately  become  much  worse.  He  eats  all  day  long,  and 
sits  panting,  with  his  feathers  all  ruffled.  He  has  been  in  this 
state  for  several  weeks.  Can  you  tell  what  is  the  matter  with 
him,  or  suggest  any  remedy  ? — Ikquibeb. 

[Your  Canary  is  suffering  from  asthma :  most  likely  he  caught 
cold  during  his  last  moult.  If  the  disease  has  so  far  advanced 
as  to  seriously  affect  the  lungs  I  fear  there  is  no  cure.  In  the 
earli«r  stages  I  have  found  the  following  treatment  of  much 
benefit  .* — Avoid  all  heating  and  pungent  seeds,  as  rape  ;  give 
blpead  and  milk  about  a  thimbleful  fresh  every  day,  and  plenty 
of  green  meat,  as  chickweed,  groundsel,  and  lettuce ;  put  some 
Stockholm  tar  in  his  water,  and  keep  him  out  of  the  draught. — 
B.  P.  Bbent.] 


THE  CANAEY  AND  THE  BRITISH  FINCHES. 

{Concluded  from  poffe  430.) 


6.>-THE   ORTOLAN   (Emheriza  horiulana). 

German,  Der  Gurtenammer.  JV^nc^,  Ortolan. 

Thb  Ortolan  cannot  be  considered  as  an  English  bird ;  but 
as  great  numbers  are  imported  into  this  country  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  the  epicure,  a  short  notice  of  the  bird  may  not  be 
out  of  place  in  these  papers. 

It  is  believed  that  the  fashion  of  eating  Ortolans  in  this 
country  became  more  common  during  the  French  Bevolution 
on  account  of  such  dainties  being  then  prohibited  in  Paris. 
The  few  individuals  of  this  species  that  have  been  captured  in 
this  country  are  not  unlikely  escaped  birds  that  have  been 
imported,  still,  as  they  are  said  to  migrate  as  far  north  in 
summer  as  Sweden,  it  seems  strange  that  they  are  not  more 
common  in  England. 

The  following  description  I  have  endeavoured  to  translate 
from  Bechstein's  "  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  Germany," 
to  which  excellent  work  I  have  been  much  indebted  in  the  study 
')f  seed  birds. 

'*  The  Ortolan  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Yellowhammer,  though 
itouter  in  breast  and  beak,  which  latter  is  not  so  much  flattened 
>t  the  sides,  and  yellowish  flesh-coloured ;  the  irides  of  the  eye 
Aark  brown,  the  eyelids  are  edged  with  deep  yellow ;  the  feet 
lesh-coloured,  and  the  nails  brown ;  the  head  and  neck  are 
^reyish-oUve ;  the  throat  and  a  stripe  from  the  comer  of  the 
''MK  running  down  the  neck  yellow ;  the  back  and  shoulders 
^d  brown,  spotted  with  black ;  the  rump  dingy  greyish-brown  ; 
lie  breast,  belly,  and  vent-feathers  reddish-ydlow,  shaded  with 
*;ht  brown,  and  lighter  towards  the  rump ;  the  wings  blackish, 
he  primary-feathers  outwardly  grey,  the  secondaries  and  the 
overt-feathers  broadly  edged  with  red  brown,  so  that  the  closed 
•'ng  appear*' -''^'''''■b  *»-'     i  ••>ot»^'*d  wit>   *!ack;  the  tail-feathers 


spot  on  the  inner  side  reaching  to  the  middle^  the 
bordered  with  reddish-yellow. 

**The  hen  is  rather  smaller.      On  her  head  and  aadEflf 
ash-grey  colour  more  predominates,  with  small,  obloi]^  Uk- 
specks  along  the  shafts  of  the  feathers,  iand  her  breast  iak«  lautA* 

"The  young  have  previous  to  the  first  moult  an  undiiMl 
yellow  throat,  mixed  with  grey ;  their  breasts  and  belH»  m 
reddish-yellow,  speckled  with  grey."  .  ^      ■«.''■*'" 

Further,  "  the  Ortolan  is  a  restless  bird,  to  whicSE  ^jjjk 
night  are  the  same,  and  it  calls  and  sings  at  ^thar  tifliMu  *1|lr 
song  has  much  resemblance  to  the  Yellowhanuner^s,  eXMfHw^ 
the  voice  is  fuller  and  clearer,  and  also  the  last  tone  £fella  diffil 
instead  of  rising  as  in  that  bird."  ^ 

He  gives  the  song  as  Qobf  goh  !  peek,  peck,  peek,  peek,  fHUitf  . 
tzwit,  tzwit !  gye,  gye  ! 

The  Ortolan  is  a  bird  of  passage. 
""To  prepare  them  for  the  gourmand  they  are  placed  ina  %hM^ 
room,  and  well  fed  on  oats,  hempseed,  and  bread  and  uSXk,  -.  (p 
a  short  time  they  become  so  fat  as  to  weigh  8  ozs.  TliayjMt 
then  be  killed,  or  they  would  die  of  fatness.  They  are  mf' 
considered  a  hon  houche.  «• 

All  the  different  species  of  Buntings  are  equally  good  to  l^^ 
sind  if  treated  in  the  same  manner  would  beoome  equalify  ftl^ 
B.  P.  BBBin?. 


hi 
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AGE  OF  BEES. 

They  say  bees  live  only  six  months.    Last  July  I  added  If; 
two  swarms,  or  rather  stock,  Ligurian  queens.   One  has  swanMlc 
thrice,  the  other  twice,  and  now  to-day  there  are  a  very  ki|^: 
quantity  of  the  English  bees  that  roust  be  more  than  tMfl^ 
months  old.    Besides  which,  some  of  these  bees  have  been  t«to 
fumigated,  and  they  say  bees  do  not  live  the  win^  after  finifi;'! 
gation;  but  I  think  when  properly  done- it  doee  not  seaBi  ti. 
affect  them — indeed,  if  I  may  judge  of  two  wasps'  nests  UmI.L  ' 
fumigated  with  puff-ball  nitre  and  sulphur,  and  closed  then  i|k 
they  seem  to  be  more  lively  after  it,  as  they  were  hard  at  wsjE.  j 
next  morning,  and  had  made  two  fresh  holes  out.     Driving  ba^-  \ 
no  doubt,  is  a  better  way  when  jou  want  to  take  the  qaMI;  1 
away ;   but,  then,  bees  will  not  always  drive,  and  it  is  not  af '  | 
one  that  is  dever  enough  to  do  this,  and  find  the  qneen ;  <nf4K  { 
M.  Hermann,  make  the  bees  pass  in  review,  and  I  wish  any  01^.  \ 
would  inform  your  readers  how  he  does  it :   and,  oonsaqiiuiilife' 
the  only  other  way  I  know  is  to  fumigate.  .' 

18th  September  (South  Durham). — I,  yesterday,  saw  diflMI. 
going  into  two  of  my  hives.  One  I  have  had  at  the  moors,  tUi 
other  I  have  had  to  feed.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes,  sal; 
having  my  net  in  hand  caught  one,  and  so  saw  that  I  was  rijgUL 
One  of  my  old  Ligurian  stocks  from  throwing  off  two  foel' 
swarms  has  1^  herself  weak  in  bees,  and  as  it  is  a  large  nifS^ 
20  inches  square,  I  must  add  some  more  bees  to  it.  Would  joa 
kindly  say  if  I  were  to  take  the  queen  away  from  a  this-ysar^ft 
swarm,  and  then  put  the  hive  and  bees  on  the  top,  there  would 
be  any  chance  of  the  Ligurian  queen  and  bees  going  up  into  the 
hive,  so  that  in  the  oold  weather  I  should  be  able  to  take  awaj  ths 
bottom  hive,  as  I  fancy  a  small  hive  swarms  sooner  than  a  lufl 
one,  and  I  wish  to  increase  my  Ligurians  ?  Would  you  akosiv 
if  moist  brown  sugar  answers  for  Ceding  bees  P  The  poor  peopPi 
round  here  use  it^  as  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  lump  at  SidL 
and  6<i. ;  but  I  fancy  unless  it  is  good,  and  a  light  ooldiir  % 
does  not  answer  well. — A.  W. 

[It  is  certain  that  working  bees  do  not  live  much  abofBflfr 

months.    The  common  bees  which  you  find  in  your  LigaiHB: 

stocks  and  swarms  have  either  strayed  from  other  stocks  or  bMfc. 

been  bred  by  the  Ligurian  queens.    A  little  practice  is  all  tliiifc' 

is  necessary  to  enable  you  to  drive  bees  with  ease  and  certinMf* 

When  this  has  been  effected  the  cluster  may  be  readily  knocllft 

out  upon  a  cloth,  and  the  bees  passed  in  review  as  deecrHwAV 

M.  Hermann.  The  existence  of  drones  at  this  season  would  mm 

to  the  suspicion  that  the  hives  in  which  they  are  found  are 

queenless  or  have  drone-breeding  queens.     No  time 

lost  in  ascertaining  how  far  these  suspicions  are  correct.    If  }ii 

place  one  hive  upon  another  after  removing  the  queen  of  tti^ 

upper  one,  the  bees  (after  probably  more  or  less  fightiii^.ll 

which  we  have  known  the  only  remaining  queen  to  be 

nil  unite,  and  ultimately  descend  into  the  lower  hiva^  I 

'etching  out  any  brood  there  may  happen  to  be  in  the 

iees  wiU  sometimes  do  well  on  syrup  formed  of  brown 

>ut  lump  sugp     ••  '''»«'"iAdly  be****,  ^'"'^  the  differenoe  in 


■t  the  diiUim  which  Mpsnled  the  two  apuuiea,  and  b&Ting 
regard  to  the  fact  that  there  irere  probablj  loms  thouutodii  of 
dronM  in  the  four  or  Bvt  colonin  which  formed  the  Rpiarj  at 
the  time  the  Uit  gn&nn  iBiued,  of  which  soma  liundredi  atill 
aurrited  in  two  adjoining  itocks,  thi*  hjpoUietia  appeared  almoat 
aa  improbable  aa  the  one  which  had  flrat  occurred  to  me. 
Being  eitremelj  cnwilling  to  leaTe  thii  mjaterj  uoiolved,  I 
took  eapeoial  care  of  the  qaeen,  and  prtaented  her  with  ■  few 
workei*  lo  mj  &iend  Mr.  Fox,  who  aucooeded  Id  placing  her  at 
the  head  of  one  of  bia  atiwki.  On  the  16th  ult.,  I  received  k 
nole  from  bim,  in  which  he  tells  me  that  Liguriana  have  made 
thrir  app<«rance  in  the  hi(e  to  which  he  had  introduced  her. 


October  8, 1S61.  ]  JOUBHAIi  OV  HOBTIGVLTUEB  XHD  OOTIiMV  QABDHNXB. 

BEES  AT  WOLVERHAMPTON  IN  1861. 

It  ia  intereating  to  obaerve  the  different  reporta  reoeired  from 
Tirioua  parte  of  the  oountrj,  relatiTe  U>  the  iuccbji  of  apiarifi 
in  diflbrent  localitiea. 

A  coiTMpendent  tiring  about  aeren  milea  north  of  London 
telle  mo  that  Ihe  aeaeon  there  wa«  uninterruptedly  fsTourabk 
till  near  the  end  of  Auguat,  and  that  awarma  hived  quite  in 
the  Taltfr  end  of  June  (tie  25lh)  weighed  upwarda  of  48  Iba., 
cxolueiTB  of  the  hiTe. 

Here  beet  hsTe  tkred  worse  than  what  thejr  did  laat  jear, 
when  earlj  awarma  (both  flnt  and  aecond)  which  had  time  to 
Uj  in  a  aiifficient  stock  of  proTisiona  to  arr^  them  on  tliroagh 
June,  were  enabled  to  atnai*  a  considerable  quantity  of  honey 

I  weighed  an  old  hi*e,  and  a  first  and  second  awann  in 
August  1860,  with  the  following  reaults:— Old  Wto  25  Iba, ; 
£»t  Bwarm,  40  lb*. ;  aecond  awarm,  3B  Iba. ;  eicluaiTe  of  the 
liiTea.  "But  I  find  on  ioquirj  thii  aeason  that  a  great  number 
of  swarma  baTe  died  of  atarration  since  the  commencement  of 
Angnet,  and  T  have  found  it  reqniaite  to  feed  my  own  bees  (no 
hone;  haa  been  taken  from  anj  of  them),  comprising  two  atocia 
•nd  two  swarms  (one  of  Ihe  latter  a  very  populous  hiTe  of 
Liguriana  which  I  obtained  from  Exeter  m  the  beginbiaig  of 
July)  Tcrj  liberallr.  I'hey  haTS  alreadjr  had  40  Iba.  oflump 
•ugar  dissolTed  in  SO  Iba.  of  water  and  boiled  fsr  a  few  minulea, 
and  are  atill  acarcel.T  up  to  weight,  and  I  expect  the  mortality 
tilia  winter  will  far  exceed  that  of  laat. 

I  adminiatered  the  ajrup  in  boltle-feedors  nude  according  to 
a^  own  diractiona,  with  very  abort  necka  and  wide  moutha  iiks 
flasa  ink-standa,  containing  4^  Iba.  of  aynip  when  filled.  Tlie 
neck  is  11  inch  wide  inaide,  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
long,  so  that  when  inverted  over  the  circular  hole  in  the  top  of 


AGE  OF  THE  QUEEN  BEE. 

Etibt  apiarian  should  know,  as  far  aa  ia  praoticabte  at  least, 
the  age  of  every  queen  in  hia  apiaiy. 

Those  who  depend  upon  natural  swarming  may  eave  them- 
setres  much  trouble,  and  frequently  the  lose  of  a  swarm,  by 
knowing  the  age  of  their  quFens  ;  or,  from  which  stock  (o  expect 
a  queen  that  will  not  fly,  which  she  seldom  fajta  to  do,  except 
when  enfeebled  by  age. 

When  a  awarm  issues,  if  Ihs  queen  ii  loo  old  to  Hy,  ahe  drops 
to  the  ground,  and,  if  not  picked  up  and  put  with  the  awarm,  ia 
usually  ioat,  and  the  ewarm  retama  to  the  hive,  and  muit  wait 
the  same  length  of  time  that  would  be  requiaita  to  bring  or'  ~ 


le  out  at  all. 


OTer  the  oomb-bare  underneath,  whilst  the  square  shouli 
fcederrestingflat  on  the  crown- board  rtotea  the  circular  aperti 
uainst  all  intruders.  If  a  piece  oF  perforated  zinc  ia  put  over 
the  bunghole  a  short  time  before  applying  the  feeder,  Ihe  free 
•dnisaion  of  cold  air  will  induce  the  bees  to  retire  from  the 
aperture,  aad  allow  the  feeder  to  be  inierted  over  them  without 
nak  of  anDOyanoD  to  the  operator,  or  danger  of  crushing  the 
htm.  A.  puir  or  two  of  tobacoo  amoke  will  make  them  retire  at 
ooee.  if  the  delay  inTolred  in  the  Brit  method  is  objected  to. 
Tiffany,  Buch  as  ia  employed  for  protecting  fruit  treei,  tied 
lightly  OTcr  the  mouth  of  the  feeder  seema  to  answer  very  well, 
and  the  aame  piece  may  ha  employed  Bereral  limes  |  but  mualin 
ia  generally  soon  eaten  into  holes  when  the  feeder  baa  been 
emptied.  Tlie  H  lb*,  are  generally  taken  in  a  little  orerlwenty- 
ittta  houra. — J.  £.  B. 


;t  day,  . 


Soke 


DBONE  INFLUENCE, 

TO    WHAT    DIBTAKCE    DOKS    IT   EXTXNS  ? 

imo  leal  year  "A  BraFBBwsHinE  Bbb-eeepbb"  in- 
quired as  to  the  probable  eSbot  of  Ligurian  drone  influence  upon 
■aighbouring  apiaries.  Whilst  replying  that  Ibis  influence  must 
at  all  erenta  prove  beneficial,  by  introduoing  new  and  superior 
Mood  into  any  apiary  which  might  be  effected  by  it,  I  had  no 
idea  that  it  would  make  itielf  felt,  except  in  caaee  where  hePB 
wnw  kept  by  tolerably  near  neighbours.  A  circiimataiire  has, 
however,  recently  eoroe  under  ray  observation  which  proves  that 
the  flight  of  pither  queens  or  drones  mnat  extend  much  farttier 
than  ia  generally  imagined,  and  that  drone  influence  may  extend 
over  a  gwater  area  than  I  had  previously  deemed  po>aiblB. 

About  the  second  week  in  August  I  droie  a  stock  of  con- 
daiBDed  beea,  which  was  fully  two  milea  diatant  from  my  own 
Sfiiary.  During  the  operation  I  was  much  aarpriaed  at  finding 
a  portion  of  tham  diatinctly  marked  Ligurians.  Although  the 
beea  whicb  bore  the  diatinetive  mark  were  in  a  decided  minority 
{probably  not  more  than  one-teuth)  aa  compared  with  the 
ooBiiDKni  inhabitants  of  the  hive,  they  were  auffieientty  numeroui 
lo  negative  the  idea  which  first  occurred  to  me— that  they  might 
possibly  be  the  remains  of  a  band  of  foragers  from  my  Own 
■piaij  whioh  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  their  aoterngn, 
latd  had  cast  in  their  fortunes  with  a  native  colony.  The  next 
Ifypotheait  waa  that  the  queen  (which  was  a  young  one,  the 
rfirifk  having  thrown  two  awanua  during  the  aumroer)  might 
tave  been  impregnated  by  one  of  my  Ligurian  drone*,  whioh 


If  the  apiarian  doea  not  expect  a  feeble  (_ 
generally  return  to  the  old  hive  before  ha  ia  awan 
By.     Then  hia  only  alternative  ia,  if  ha  flnda  h> 
to  the  hive,  snd  she  will  generally  coUie  out  ag> 
if  the  weather  is  fair. 

The  queen  will  fly  until  she  is  four  year*  old.  At  four  *he  i« 
too  much  enfeebled,  and  will  generally,  perhaps  always,  ftil  to 
fly,  though  her  wioga  may  appear  to  be  whole.  There  may  be 
instances  when  a  queen  will  fail  to  fly  from  aome  other  cause  j 
but  auch  very  seldom  occura  in  natund  swarming.  The  old 
queen  ia  sometimea  deatroved  and  a  young  one  anbetitnled.  In 
such  a  case  Ihe  queen  might  fly  when  ahe  ia  supposed  to  be  loo 
old  to  do  80.  When  auch  an  initanoe  occurs,  I  call  her  one-jeat^ 
old,  presuming  that  the  old  queen  haa  been  changed  off  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

1  will  give  my  method  of  knowing  the  age  of  the  queen. 

An  old  atock  that  oast  a  awarm  last  ^ear,  or  au  after-swarm 
laat  year,  will  have  a  queen  one-year 

1  mark  my  hives  thus  :    if  a  neat 

let.  June  16th,  18S1— 1.    If  an 

June  15th,  1861. 

The  firit  figure  1  denolea  a  firat  si 
£gure  denotes  the  age  of  the  queen. 


swarm,  on  the  IGth  day  of 
.  after-awarm,  tbua :  2nd, 
varm,  then  the  date,  the  laa 


1.  ofcc 


rse  a  young  queen. 

oark  tiius  :— 

;  place  on   the  hire. 


The  hive  from  (rhich  this  s> 
1,  June  161b,  18G1,  in  anotl 

that  I  can  readily  diatitiguiati  cnia  irom  me  raarR  n  jii»iiig. 
By  referring  lo  thia  simple  record  on  my  hive,  1  am  not  at  a 
!S  to  know  when  to  eireot  a  queen  that  will  not  fly.— C.  CoE, 
Hion  Spring,,  N.Y. ~ {American  Bee  Journal.) 
[The  foregoing  auggutionaare  of  value.     The  age  of  queens  is, 
'  '     "^^ ■--'----'■- bee-keeping,andahouId 


liout  doubt,  a 


important  point  in 


ly  Ligurian 
wtuM  aflUt 


but  It 


[eniing,  and  al 
ited  whererer  practicable.  Independent  ol^thia,  ttien 
very  great  variation  in  the  breeding  powers  of  different  queen 
bees,  and  every  endeavour  should  tlierefote  be  made  to  fumisli 
stocks  with  queens  of  the  greatest  degree  of  fecundity.  It  is  in 
this  re'pect  that  I  have  found  Ligurian  queena  excel  ^I  others. — 
A  Dbtohsbibi  Bke-eeepek.] 


APIAEIAN  NOTES. 
Iw  answer  to  your  excellent  correspondent,  "A  DeVOkbribb 
Dee-ebefkb,"  I  have  grave  doubts  that  a  vjj^  queen  lays 
drone  eggs.  From  analogy  take  ihe  wild  beea,  or  bumble  beea 
ss  Iheyare  vulgariy  called.  The  queen  mother  of  all  ihegeuuaof 
Bombi,  at  least  to  the  number  of  fifteen  species— all  social  beea, 
whioh  live  in  mora  or  leas  numbers  in  ooniQiiuities — the  qneea 
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mother  of  the  xrhole  of  these  is  impregnated  between  the  middle 
of  Jtily  and  the  end  of  August,  in  England,  and  she  remains  in  a 
dormant  state  in  the  earth  after  impregnation  until  the  following 
March  or  April.  She  commences  nidification  generally  Arom 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  Maj.  In  most 
seasons  the  first  workers  appear  about  twentT-five  days  after  the 
comb  is  made,  generally  only  one  or  two  at  first.  Towards  the 
last  week  in  June,  and  sometimes  a  fortnight  later,  the  males 
appear,  and  immediately  after  the  young  females,  which  are 
the  founders  of  the  colonies  of  the  foUowinc  year.  These 
latter  are  impregtiated  by  the  drones,  and  only  one  impreg- 
nation ever  takes  place,  the  efiects  of  which  last  until  the 
whole  of  the  hen  are  hatched  in  the  succeeding  summer. 
The  workers  and  males  of  all  these  species  perish  before  winter 
commences. 

As  the  *'  Detonbhibe  Bee-seefee  "  is  one  of  the  new  school, 
I  strongly  recommend  him  to  get  a  bee-book  published  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Huish  about  fifty  years  ago,  in  which  that  gentle- 
man  throws  OTerboard  all  the  theory  of  the  immortal  Iluber  by 
a  stroke  of  his  pen.  Mr.  Huish  insists  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  queen  mother  and  the  drone,  "  that  the 
aura  **  of  the  drone  fecundates  the  eggs,  but  that  the  queen  has 
the  power  of  laying  all  the  eggs  both  of  drones  and  workers, 
and,  of  course,  queens  (which  in  precedence  I  ought  to  haTe 
mentioned  first).  He  then,  I  am  sorry  to  say  (de  mortuia  nil 
nisi  ventm),  enters  into  a  lone  tirade  against  poor  Mr.  Huber 
for  many  pages,  condemning  uie  whole  of  his  work  as  an  im- 
position on  the  guUability  of  the  public.  Mr.  Huish*8  work  is  a 
very  comprehensive  one,  and,  I  tnink,  contains  more  matter  of 
one  sort  and  another  than  almost  afiy  of  the  sort  extant. 

Should  a  Iiiye  lose  its  queen  and  no  confusion  take  place  in 
consequence,  depend  upon  it  there  is  another  young  queen  in 
embryo,  or  one  ready  to  take  her  place.  Tliis  must  have  been 
the  case  in  the  account  giren  by  the  "DEToyBHiRE  Bee- 
KEEPEK  "  in  a  late  Kumber  of  The  J  ouekal  of  HoBTicuLTirBS. 

Water  ought  to  be  given  to  bees  from  the  middle  of  March 
until  the  end  of  the  swarming  season,  as  they  require  water 
only  during  the  groat  breeding  season.  I  have  found  the  easiest 
method  is  to  ute  a  moderate  stone  trough  filled  with  pebbles  to 
the  brim,  or  pieces  of  wood  floating  at  the  top  of  tne  water. 
The  wood  should  cover  nearly  the  whole  surface.  I  have 
noticed  frequently  that  fresh  rain  water  is  preferred  to  pure 
spring  water,  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  oees  settle  on  the 
leaves  of  plants  or  trees  after  rain,  even  near  the  usual  place— the 
trough  mtended  for  them.  Where  there  arc  nice,  gravelly, 
shallow,  running  brooks,  there  is  no  occasion  to  ofler  water. 

One  of  your  correspondents  is  puzzled  at  Mr.  Taylor's  descrip- 
tion of  a  good  bee  countiy.  There  is  little  obscurity  in  the 
statement.  What  Mr.  Taylor  means  is,  I  think,  quite  true—that 
a  rather  poor  country,  such  as  is  found  in  parts  of  Dorsetshire 
and  Hampshire,  where  there  is  abundance  of  heath,  is  better 
adapted  jfor  bees  than  a  highly  cultivated  country  -without 
heath,  although  the  land  may  be  let  for  double  the  sum  or 
more.  Parts  of  Hampshire  near  the  New  Forest  will  support 
many  more  bees  than  the  richest  tracts  which  can  be  found. 
There  are  heath  and  white  clover  in  abundance,  and  numerous 
wild  flowers,  trees  of  all  sorts,  and  honeydew,  &c. 

The  houej  of  tlie  past  summer  is  of  excellent  quality  ;  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  tasted  better. 

The  finest  honey  I  ever  met  with  wss  in  the  north  of  Devon, 
and  it  was  at  the  end  of  a  showery  summer— 1849. 

I  hoiw  soon  to  read  a  favourable  report  of  the  Ligurian  bees 
from   some  correspondent,  and  detailed  particulars   as  to   the 

Suality  and  quantity  of  honey  taken  from  some  of  the  most 
ounshing  stotrks.  From  the  appearances  and  the  southemly 
and  we^t^■rly  winds  continuing  over  the  oquinoz,  we  may  expect 
a  mild  winter  very  unlike  the  last. — H.  W.  Newhak,  HilMde, 
Cheltenham. 


VARIETIES. 

IppLE  DrMPUXOS.— In  every  paj^er  you  will  see  some  time  or 
•'^r  the  jpiery,  How  can  I  make  light  pot-pie?  How  can  1 
..»«Ke  light  apple  rlumpliugs  ?  And  certainly  I  had  rather  go 
"mgry  a  little  while  than  cat  the  slices  of  "specific  gravity,"  I 
.uve  beforti  now  masticated  for  politeness  sake.  Some  time  since 
promised  to  give  our  way  of  making  apple  dumplings  which  is 
"  Allows :— Having  pared  and  thinly  sliced  the  apple,  I  rub 
•ut.,.f  in  the  flour  nearly  enough  for  an  ordinary  pie-crust ; 


milk  to  make  it  foam— any  more  than  this  is  iDJvriooii  BOt 
moisten  the  crust  about  as  soft  as  ordinary  biMSoiti  roll  oatad 
butter  it  over  lightly,  then  double  it  over  once  and  repeit.  fitk 
no  more  apples  than  the  crust  will  easily  lap  orer  on^sndtiiVHB 
dumplings  arc  better  than  one  large  one,  as  they  are  monflMft^ 
got  into  a  bag,  and  take  less  time  in  cooking.  Wfam  theM 
is  cooked  the  pastry  is  done,  and  the  time  of  cookiiy  HBrt  h 
regulated  accordingly.  If  we  cook  tlie  fruit  before  pnttngiti^ 
half  an  hour  is  sufficient  to  boil  an  ordinsry-sixed  di 
made  in  this  way— tliough  in  roll-form  two  hours 
Pudding-bags  must  be  kept  sweet  and  desn,  dipped  in 
water  and  well  floured  on  the  inside  before  using.  A  good  I 
to  be  eaten  with  apple  dumplings  is  as  follows : — ^To  s  pislrf 
boiling  water  add  a  good  slice  of  butter,  half  a  nutmes  gnM^ 
two  table-spoonsful  of  flour,  previously  mixed  in  ooUl 
and  half  a  tea-spoonful  extract  of  lemon,  with  a  eoflbe  wp 
of  white  sugar ;  boil  one  minute.  As  far  as  my  experioiee 
gone^  heavy  apple  dumplings  are  owing  to  too  much  cooking « 
want  of  enough  shortening,  or  perhaps  a  poor  fire,  and  wsteMft 
boiling  to  start  with. — M.  J.  Stefhexbok. — (Prairie  Jlwwj 

WniTSWASn. — "VMiitewash  is  one  of  the  most  TsliiaUs  ortirii 
in  the  world  when  properly  applied.    It  prevents  not  onlytti 
decay  of  wood,  but  conduces  greatly  to  the  healihinns  tf  dl 
buildings,  whether  of  wood  or  stone.     Outbuildings  sad 
when  not  painted  should  be  supplied  onee  or  twice  evny  _ 
with  a  good  coat  of  whitewash,  which  should  be  prepared iai 
following  way  : — Take  a  clean,  water-tight  barrel  or  othsri 


cask,  and  put  into  it  half  a  bushel  of  fime.  Blake  it  by  ft^H 
water  over  it  boiling  hot,  and  in  sufficieot  qnantitj  to  OTWi 
5  inches  deep,  and  stir  it  briskly  till  thorou^y  sluad^  ^te 
the  slaking  has  been  effected,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and  add  Sftii 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  1  lb.  of  common  salt.  Thfae  wSi  CMM 
the  wash  to  harden,  and  prevent  its  craeking,  which  fjtm  ii 
unseemly  appearance  to  the  work.  If  desiraUe,  a  banlid 
cream  colour  may  be  communicated  to  the  abore  wash  by  aMf 
8  lbs.  of  yellow  ocre ;  or  a  good  pearl  or  lead  colour  by  the  atf 
tion  of  Isnip,  vine,  or  ivory  black.  For  fiawn  ooloor,  sdd  4il> 
of  umber,  Turkish  or  American  (the  latter  is  the  chMpcst),  lft> 
of  Indian  red  and  1  lb.  of  common  lampblack.  For  a  oosbbw 
stone  colour,  add  4  lbs.  of  raw  umber  and  2  lbs.  of  lampbhek 
This  wash  may  be  applied  with  a  comnum  whitewaah-bivlb 
and  will  be  found  much  superior  both  in  appearanoa  aid  dHfr 
bility  to  common  whitewash. — (Ckem,  OazeUe,) 

BuTTBBMiLK  FOB  Gafsb  ts  Chicexvi. — ^A  cotfwponW 
says,  "  Feed  chickens  with  plenty  of  Indian  meal  made'  isto  i 
dough  with  sour  buttermilk,  and  they  will  not  be  troubled  Hi 
the  gapes." — {Genesee  I^rmer.) 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Cut  i!c  ▲  Dhaxc's  Foot  (Poultry  /VmMer).— Wash  the  eat  of  tie 
drake's  foot  thoroughly,  and  be  sure  yon  leave  no  stone  or  pebhls,  aot  tts 
smalleBt,  in  it ;  if  yon.ao  it  will  fester.  If  there  iaiBflamBiatioB  ponldesll  i 
if  there  ia  not,  tie  up  in  leather,  and  let  tha  liird  walk  only  «b  thaflnsi 
It  will  soon  be  well. 

Cochim-Chiha  Hex  mot  Latiko  {Coehin)^  No  one  who  wiaihcs  te  sjisl 
supply  of  eggs  keeps  a  Cochln-Cbina  hen  after  ahe  is  oae  year  oU.  nsr 
hen  is  three  years  and  a  holf,  and  i«  beoomlng  wwthteas.  Ton  ailghl  liA 
the  Indian  corn  from  your  poultry  diet.  Barley,  oats,  and  polatotsWMI 
be  better. 

Patbmt  Cattlk  Tooj>  (A  Suh»eriler).—l(  jovl  give  your  eatUe  the  taa 
meal,  and  tbc  best  oil  cake,  yon  will  fatten  them  quite  as  fss^  '  ^^ 
much  cheaper,  as  you  could  with  any  patent  food. 

Yorwo  MvLK  Binns  Drnro  {L.  J?.).— It  la  a  jmiwi^^!   

Sung  birds  to  die  about  the  moulting  time.  I  think  It  oftaa  arista  Mil 
.>ding  them  on  too  heating  or  exciting  food,  such  at  rape  and  huBijlsisi 
It  is  like  pampering  the  appetite  of  a  child  on  hot  and  highly  iftea  M 
and  brandy  sauce.  Plain,  nutrltloue,  unstfanulatiBg  diet  will  pxaisM  s 
strong,  healthy  oonsUtution,  and  caable  the  birds  to  await  wittnal  M> 
culty.— B.  P.  B. 

Fkedixo  Bkks-Moistcu  iv  Bas-nivsa  (A.  TT.).— My  heea  diiSBllSSi 
well  last  winter  on  sugur  and  water  as  they  could  pooilbly  have  MB  * 
honey.  I  gave  no  speeifie  quantity  to  each  hive,  h«ft  fM  vatll  they  «fle 
heavy  ei  ough  to  stand  the  winter.    I  was  ccrtelnly  SBucb  aanoysd  If  Af 

E resent c  ot  internal  moisture,  but  do  not  believe  the  foaHty  ot  ths  M 
ud  any  influence  upon  this  stII.    I  am  quite  undecided  as  tettskH 
plan  of  gettfaig  rid  of  It,  but  object  to  Teatilatioa  dnrltig  wMsr.  Al 

E resent  I  avoid  large  windows,  and  allow  only  one  in  oa£h  bos.  Itks 
ktend  trying  unpaiated  boxes  not  txeeedliigsavcn-slghtha  of  aalaA  Mfc 
and  with  efficient  external  proteetion.  I  faily  agree  with  you  as  tsV 
superiority  of  Ligurian  bees.— A  Dicvonnixax  Bsk-xtaraa. 

8iLKwoa3f*B  Eoos  (F.  W.  Tbw^O'— These  (the  eommoti)  nay  bs  MUAl 
at  some  of  the  shopa  in  Oovcat  Garden  UarksU  Ws  do  ast  ikow^M 
those  of  the  Ailaathua  dlkworm  are  to  be  bought^     flaeda  are  hsSt 

Australia  in  separate  anall  ca"    uui  Kqp-  tno  nar^)  ndi 
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VAHIEGiTION,  CROSS-BREEDING,  AND 
MULING  OF  PLANTS. 

T  IB  only  recently  that 
my  attention  irag  di- 
recied  to  your  loaga- 
iine  for  animadTer- 
aioDH  on  an  article  I 
had  vrittec  in  a  co- 
temporary,  on  the  va- 
ricKatioD  in  the  leaves 
ofpiantB;  and  haring 
BSCBsed  niyaelf  of  the 
umbers  of  yonr  current 
I  have  read  with  in- 

axtieleaoftktite  who  have  so  anim: 
I'ttsde,  and  also  with  still  higher  interpgt  the  doctrines 
of  Mr.  Beaton  on  the  same  subject.  Howerer  mneh  I 
lament  to  stand  opposed  to  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
Mr.  Beaton,  whose  vast  eiperience  and  great  powers  of 
obaerratioD  entitle  his  opinions  to  much  respect;  yet  as 
lie,  and  he  only  go  far  aa  I  can  see,  maintains  tlie  belief 
and  asserts  it  as  doctrine  not  to  he  Raiaeayed  that  varie- 
gation is  not  disease,  I  do  humbly  demur  to  that  assertion, 
and  adhere  to  the  views  I  adopted— that  it  is, 

I  cannot  appeal  like  Mr.  Beaton  to  the  experience  of 
forty  years,  bat  I  oan  do  so  to  at  least  half  that  term, 
dDriog-  which  time  I  have  made  no  end  of  eiperimenta 
which,  if  one-tenth  of  them  had  succeeded,  would  have 
|(one  fir  to  establish  the  Lamarckian  doctrine  so  recently 
revived  by  Mr.  Darwin— that  all  plants  now  so  diversified 
had  their  hesinnings  in  a  few  original  forms.  How 
impressed  with  this  belief  I  laboured  to  establish  it,  by 
tryme  to  unite  races  and  genera  verv  distantly  allied.  I 
wonla  now  be  ashamed  to  acknowleage  in  detail.  But 
di  this  again. 

fiow  stands  the  question,  and  how  stand  opinions  for 
r^rlegation  being  health  or  disease  F 

The  opiaionsof  an  "Old  ^HOWUAN,"  which  I  generally 
endoTvea  bv  toj  own  views,  have  been  animadverted  on 
as  I  have  Observed,  not  controverted  by  the  other  writers 
who  give  evidence,  or  offer  remarks  on  the  guestion. 

"Nickebbob"  (why  should  men  who  write  so  well  as 
"  NiCKBBBOB,"  an  "  OLD  Showka!*,"  or  "  G.,"  not  give 
their  names  in  full?)  no  doubt  sets  out  holding  with 
deferenee  "  that  variegation  is  not  disejise ;"  and  he  cites 
tbe  case  of  "  the  variegated  Pelargonium  Flower  of  the 
Day "  not  being  a  seedling,  as  aa  "  Old  Showman  " 
believed,  but  a  sport,  or  if  he  will  have  it  so,  a  diseased 
branch  of  a  Scarlet  Geranium  whose  history  was  known, 
and  from  whieh  he,  "Hickxbbob,"  once  raised  a  batch 
of  *WdlingB,  every  one  of  which  "  was  variegated  or 
diMased  from  the  seed-lobes."  This  I  can  perfectly  well 
mdintand.  It  is  the  common  case  of  a  diseased  parent 
tranimitting  its  taint  to  the  prc^eny,  of  which  we  have 
taatanem  ev«ry  day  as  well  in  the  animal  as  in  the 
IMirtable  irijria.  So  next  notices  my  own  experiment 
<u  HeclliiigB  raised  between  the  white -flowered  and  the 
So.  2a.— ToL.  IL,  Sxw  SxBni. 


scarlet-flowered  Geraniums  as  adverse  to  my  own  views, 
and  as  tending  to  show  that  variegation  is  not  disease. 
Bnt  may  not  disease  be  in  the  root  as  well  as  iu  the 
branch,  in  the  seed  as  well  as  in  the  leaf?  That  is  what 
I  contend  for,  and  I  do  think  my  experiment  repeated, 
be  it  remembered,  and  with  like  results  both  times,  proves 
it,  and  Mr.  Beaton  to  this  extent  confirms  the  fact,  that 
the  disease  or  affection,  for  lie  disputes  disease,  is  in  the 
pollen.  My  white-flowered  Pelargonium  was  the  first  of 
all  its  raee  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  It  was  given  lo  mo 
as  a  white-flowered  variety  of  the  common  Scarlet  Gera- 
nium, and  I  believed  it  to  have  been  acoidentally  raised 
from  seed,  just  as  the  Venus  victrix,  or  first  white- 
flowered  Fucbeia  was  obtained;  no  one  could  tell  how. 
But  I  do  not  know,  and  cannot  vouch  for  its  origin.  If 
it  was  in  itself,  by  whatever  law,  a  departure  rrom  its 
kindred  in  the  flower,  might  not  a  like  departure  be 
transniitted  to  the  foliage  of  its  progeny  ?  Be  this  as  it 
mav,  it  certainty  originated  in  the  pollen  —  i.^.,  iu  the 
male,  and  not  in  the  female  parent ;  for  when  the  cross 
was  inverted,  and  the  white-fioirercd  kind  made  the  seed- 
bearer,  the  healthy  pollen  of  Tom  Thumb  was  attested  in 
the  unbroken  verdure  of  the  seedlings,  no  malaffcction 
ensuing  from  the  taint  or  disease  (supposing  it  present) 
in  the  seed-bearer.  This  is  a  fact,  if  it  be  not  a  law, 
worthy  of  being' recorded,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  at  one  with 
Mr.  Beaton  upon  it.     But  to  proceed. 

In  this  experiment "  Nicebbbob"  can  maintain  nothing 
against  disease  being  the  cause  of  variegation.  I  agree 
with  him  the  result  is  remarkable. 

I  am  not  to  dispute  the  indelible  nature  of  variegation 
in  some  plants,  though  it  is  far  from  permanent  in  all, 
and  I  know  of  none  where  it  is  more  tiicd  than  in  the 
Arundo  donax,  var.  versicolor,  or  common  Gardouer's 
Garters,  a  pinut  whose  variegation,  I  believe,  no  cultiva- 
tion will  eradicate.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  this  is 
set  down  hy  Loudon,  I  presume  correctly,  as  a  sport  of 
3  feet  in  height  of  the  true  Arundo  donax,  which  lie  sets 
down  as  10  feet  high,  Now,  if  this  do  not  instruct  disease 
in  the  striped  variety,  it  establishes  a  great  shortcomiue 
in  the  vigour  which  characterises  the  non -variegated 
original  species. 

And  this  brings  mo  to  notice  the  very  candid,  and  I 
think  just  comments  offered  by  yonr  other  correspondent 
"G,"  who.  though  following  suit  to  "  Nickbuboh,"  frankly 
admits  "one  tiling  which  maj  go  far  to  support  Mr. 
Anderson's  views,  and  that  is — that  variegation  is,  I 
believe,  invariably  accompanied  with  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution in  vigour  of  gronth."  I  do  hold  with  "G."  that 
this  fact  is  invariable.  Let  any  one  look  at  a  variegated 
plant,  and  compare  it  with  its  non-raricgated  coofiener, 
rr  with  the  leaves  of  a  atrsy  shoot  (wbich  may  often  be 
found  on  a  variegated  jjlaut)  having  leaves  of  unvaried 
green,  and  compare  their  separate  aspects,  he  will  find 
the  green  tree  or  shoot  possessed  of  a  vigour  and  full 
development  of  leaf  wliicli  are  not  in  the  variegated  one. 
On  going  round  our  Botanic  Garden  here  lately,  with 
Jlr.  McNab,  the  curator,  I  observed  a  striking  instwce 
of  this  in  a  variegated  Oak,  a  tree  of  some  10  feet  or 
Bo.  681.— Vol.  SXVI.,  Old  Sebhs. 
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12  (cet  high,  and  well  spread  on  the  top,  no  great  dimen- 
Bi'ons  for  an  Oak  certainly,  the  leaves  of  which  were  all  less 
or  more  attenuated,  and  as  if  nipped  round  the  edges,  the  true 
outline  being  deficient  in  all  of  them.  But  amid  the  yarie- 
gation,  there  arose  a  shoot  or  two  of  deep  yerdure,  and  here  the 
leaves  were  entire,  and  about  twice  the  size  of  the  variegated 
ones.  The  case  is  common  over  all  or  most  variegated  plants, 
insomuch  so,  that  but  for  the  high  authority  arrayea  against  my 
views,  or  the  viewj  which  I  endorsed,  I  would  have  left  the 
question  to  its  fate,  or  its  own  solution. 

But  I  must  cite  the  testimony  of  no  less  a  witness  than  Mr. 
Beaton  himself  to  support  my  views.  He  tells  us  (page  312) 
what  Mr.  Standish  has  done,  and  can  do  among  Bhododendrons 
in  this  way,  that  he  can  cross  these,  great  and  small,  '*  down  or 
up  to  the  verge  of  variegation,  and  until  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  colour  in  the  leaves,  and  no  art  of  man  can  grow  the  seedlings ; 
yet  every  one  of  them  is  in  perfect  health,  according  to  its  own 
degree  of  existence.*'  Now  this  is  just  what  I  contend  for.  If 
Mr.  Standish  cannot  get  these  blanched  shoots  to  grow,  it  is 
just  what  I  learned  from  his  own  lips  not  long  since  when  he 
visited  me  here,  and  what  my  own  experience  taught  me  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  when  I  got  some  shoots  entirely  blanched 
among  the  vari^ated  batch  of  crossed  seedling  Pelargoniums 
referred  to,  which,  as  they  made  no  progress  on  the  plant,  I 
tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  to  strike  as  cuttings.  Truly  this  looks 
very  like  disease.  It  is  a  pure  albino,  whose  unhappy  state  in 
the  human  family,  few,  I  presume,  regard  as  anythmg  but  as 
diseased. 

But  I  will  not  fall  out  with  Mr.  Beaton,  "  Niceerbob,"  or 
**  G-."  about  names.  We  are  all  at  one  as  to  the  main  thine — 
that  if  it  is  not  disease  it  is  an  afiection  of  the  plant  entaihng 
impaired  vigour,  and,  I  hold,  diminished  growth,  whose  true 
cause,  whether  originating  in  the  seed  or  occurring  in  the 
branch,  it  is  alike  desirable  to  have  ascertained ;  for  there  is 
at  present  a  rage  for  these  variegated  things,  and  if  the  laws 
which  produce  or  aifect  them  can  be  clearly  shown,  then  it  will 
be  profitable  to  some  and  instructive  to  all  to  know  them. 

I  had  gone  on  thus  far  when  your  new  Part  for  August 
reached  me,  and  there  I  found  a  much  higher  and  more  reliable 
evidence  given  to  the  same  efiect  with  my  own  in  the  excellent 
article  by  Dr.  Morren,  whose  very  searching  investigations  must 
settle  the  question  thus  far — that  variegation  is  disease;  for, 
after  going  over  M.  Sageret*s  conclusions,  some  of  which  may  be 
exceptionable,  he  sums  up  by  observing,  "  After  this  exposition 
of  facts  variegation  may  be  regarded  as  a  malady.*'  The  various 
causes  assigned  by  M.  Sageret — such  as  the  seed  being  too  old, 
imperfectly  ripe,  or  defective  in  conformation,  or  that  impreg- 
nation was  imperfect  by  immature  pollen,  &c. — all  necessarily 
infer  that  variegation  is  the  result  of  disease,  or  imperfection  of 
some  sort  in  the  seed,  where  it  originates  in  the  seedling.  This 
very  scientific  paper  must  be  held  to  close  all  further  debate ; 
yet  the  causes  which  produce  sych  results  are  still  a  mystery, 
whose  solution  the  practical  physiologist  has  still  to  make  out, 
the  way  to  which  certainly  has  been  made  less  diiBcult  by  the 
facts  and  experiments  communicated  in  the  papers  referred  to. 

I  had  intended,  ere  I  concluded  this  paper,  to  have  ^one  a 

little  into  the  subject  of  all-engrossing  interest  of  hybridising 

and  cross-breeding  of  plants,  upon  which  Mr.  Beaton  in  his 

recent  papers  has  thrown  much  light  and  communicated  many 

facts  known  to  few  if  any  before.     But  though  I  cannot  now  go 

into  the  subject,  I  may  take  it  up  at  a  future  time,  and  state 

some  results  of  my  own  manifold  experiences  in  this  way  ;  by 

many  of  which  I  will  corroborate  Mr.  Beaton,  though,  on  the 

whole,  what  I  have  made  out  warrant  me  in  expecting  much 

stranger  things  to  be  accomplished  "  than  have  been  dreamt  of 

m  his  philosophy."     Few  take  into  account  the  possibility  of 

loing  at  one  time  what  they  have  failed  to  do  at  another,  and  so 

ibandon  in  dipgust  experiments  which  may  have  oft  before  led 

^nly  to  disappointment.    The  patient  experimentalist  must  wait 

"ceks  and  months  for  a  favourable  time.     In  my  article  in  Mr. 

^^*Intosh's    "Book  of  the   Garden,"*    I   insisted   upon  this 

'"'ng  studiously  watched  for  and  improved.     All  my  subsequent 

perience  confirms  me  more  and  more  in  that  view.     Few  such 

^ays  as  I  considered  fit  for  hybridising  (not  merely  crossing), 

'   »"»"^«}d  ii    "^ijR  b'"»one  summer,  and  scarctly  any  in  the  summer 

''•*      ^i"«w  all  but  given  up  as  hopeless  I  would 


resume  on  an  auspicious  day  (which  in  this  climate  are  tndy 
like  angels*  visits) — a  day  not  of  strong  but  of  sabduad  wmlighli 
with  a  sky  so  charged  with  electricity  as  to  give  a  hBajwrnej  ti 
the  spirits  and  elasticity  to  the  limbs — a  day  when  man,  mA 
bird,  and  beast  are  in  their  most  joyous  mood — seize  soch  %itf 
and  shun  *'  the  short  anthers ;"  and  Darwin  himadif  mMfjbkj^ 
take  heart  of  grace  and  do  something  to  sustain  his  own  wfi 
trines.  These  doctrines  I  long  clung  to,  and  gave  up  only  tftv 
hundreds  of  failures.  But  I  gave  expression  to  one  viaw  in  tti 
paper  above  referred  to — in  the  **  Book  of  the  Garden,"  toL  i. 
page  320,  which  I  think  has  not  been  fully  if  at  aU  ngMM 
by  Mr.  Darwin  or  any  other  naturalist  bearing  closely  on  ikt 
subject  of  these  inquiries — namely,  the  gape,  tome  _ 
some  smaller,  which  occur  between  various  orders  of 
May  there  not  have  been,  ere  this  globe  suffered  from  so 
disruptions,  an  affinity  between  plant  and  plant,  which,  l^  Urn 
losses  these  convulsions  occasioned,  is  now  also  broken  np 
so  creating  these  gulfs  between  which  have  given  rise  to 
genera,  and  species  of  all  the  various  dissim  ilar  forms  wa  HI 
around  us  ?  May  there  not,  too,  have  been,  in  the  early  slifBi 
of  this  world's  history,  a  very  different  state  of  atmosphsm 
properties  from  what  now  obtains  more  favourable  to  the  aodl 
in  question  ?  • 

Having  already  trespassed  on  your  space  so  £u>,  I  most  MV 
draw  to  a  close.  Ere  I  do  so,  however,  I  must  oongralalili 
and  compliment  Mr.  Beaton  on  his  discovery  about  the  **  short 
anthers."  At  page  312  of  your  last  volume  he  observai^  "Is 
the  great  bulk  of  Scarlet  and  Horseshoe  Geranioms  there  are  M 
seven  stamens,  four  long  ones,  one  of  medium  lencth,  but  wbatk 
is  often  wanting,  and  two  almost  sessile  like  Uie  anthsii  if 
Wheat — that  is,  very  short  indeed,  and  opening  at  tha  boltlHI 
face  to  face.  These  two  are  they  which  reduce  a  whole  lMd|f 
to  beggary — first  to  dwarfs  or  Tom  Thumbs,  or,  better  stffl»  Is 
Minimums,'*  &o,  1  cannot  express  how  much  I  was  takm  If 
surprise  by  this  remarkable  enunciation ;  for  I  had  firom  tOM 
to  time,  for  ten  years  past  or  more,  been  drawn  to  consider  ths 
purposes  of  these  short  stamens  in  the  races  of  the  Bhododendrai^ 
and  wrought  with  them  till  I  produced  the  very  results  Mr^ 
Beaton  has  observed. 

The  Bhododeudron  Edgworthi  had  no  sooner  delighted  oolti- 
vators  with  its  lovely,  large,  sweet-scented  flowers,  than  the. 
desire  became  general  to  transfer  its  rare  properties  into  a  dwaHir 
progeny.  And  many,  unhappily,  for  this  purpose  began  tbev 
operations  by  attempting  crosses  on  this  species.  The  rasuhi 
were  a  disappointment ;  for  where  seeds  were  produced  ths 
progeny  were  found,  I  believe  ia  some  cases  only  aHer  may 
years,  to  be  pure  Edgworthi,  native  poUen  having,  perhaps 
by  means  of  insects  superseded  the  foreign  application.  I  fofis* 
tunately  started  on  the  proper  track,  and  made  the  orosui 
with  its  pollen  on  the  other  species.  But  it  may  be  proper  and 
interesting  in  passing  here  to  mention,  that  though  I  have  oftoi 
subsequently  tried  to  make  the  cross  upon  Edgworthi,  I  nertt 

*  I  took  thill  view  in  the  article  referred  to  (**Book  of  the  OardfA,* 
vol.  11.,  pnfre  310).  Nature,  as  conjectured  by  Linnsaus,  waa  ooonpiad  kf 
but  a  few  original  t^pes  of  the  innumerable  vegetable  fmrms  whick  hava 
been  transmitted  to  us;  How  ihe»c  few  first  types,  if  that  great  aoUioritj 
was  right  in  that  belief,  have  become  varied  and  multiplied  Arom  olaaMSts 
tribes,  from  tribes  to  geneia,  and  from  genera  to  species  and  endteN 
vaiieties,  belongs  to  tho»e  mysteries  of  Divine  agency  which  aet  aU  inquiiy 
at  nought,  and  upon  which  it  were  equally  unprofitable  and  preaumptaoH 
at  the  present  time  to  speculate.  For  who,  entreating  of  anoh  a  adeacii 
dare  invade  a  field  where  the  Omnipotent  evoked  no  aid  fttim  man,  eia 
yet,  indeed,  man  was— while  the  sun.  and  skiey  influences,  and  the  whols 
host  of  insect  races  now  extinct,  were  i>erhap8  but  parts  of  the  ageadss 
and  instrumentalities  by  which 

"  With  herbs,  a^d  plants,  and  frnitfal  trees, 
The  new-formed  globe  He  crowned," 

and  made  it  fit  for  man's  use  and  habitation  ?  Who  can  speealata  bow  Ml 
thPFe,  or  .hose  atmospheric  properties,  instinct  with  life,  imder  vhoss 
influence  man  grew  and  increased  in  strength  till  the  span  of  maa^ 
existence  extended  to  near  a  thousand  yeara— when  Uiere  were  giaaU  M 
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.  •      .  .^w^c  n  the  *'fif^k  of  the  Garden,"  pp.  819,  820. 
ut  ,„tf-**««l  portion  "         i-  *^*«n  honou-'-d  wiUi  a  pUc 


'*  When  man  wae  in  stature  as  towers  in  onr  time, 
TH«  «rgtborn  of  Nature,  and,  like  her,  sublime,'* 

c  .ii'e-K    uie  k..d  a  lire-sustaining  Spirit  breathed  the  will  aad 
he  purposes  of  the  Creator  7    Perh  ps  a  larger  portion  and  a  more  ffialal 
nrm  of  electricity  than  now  obtains  may  have  imparted  a  principle  lif 
^fgher  vitality  to  the  air,  and  through  that  medium  have  commmilealaia 

Tonger  impulse  and  more  enduring  energies  to  both  animal  andTC|(ctaili 
le.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been ;  certain  it  la  that  a  change  haatab'iH 
,lacc.  Since  th«*  Deluge  the  vital  forces  have  been  greatly  weak* 
'an  since  then  has  aearce  lived  a  tithe  of  hia  former  tenn ;  and  the 
^humation  of  fbasil  flora  l)e»peak  an  cxuberanoe  and  variety  ol 
"  tem'*^-*'*"  '•'-'-"  ''•- *  '•^re  •"'  -v— "•!  at  the  prM«B*  ''"t  trta  ia' 
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laooeeded  in  getting  leede  irom  any  croM  bo  attempted  upon 
that  most  untniotable  tpecies. 

I  began  mj  operationi  on  another  pure  species  of  Dr.  Hooker's 
introduction — tub.,  B.  ciliatum,  botn  being  from  the  Sikkim 
ranges  of  the  Himahtya,  the  latter  havinff  all  the  fine  dwarf  habit, 
the  absence  of  which  is  the  great  fault  of  Edgworthi,  a  straggling, 
nngainlj  thing.  "Well,  to  work  I  went,  and  as  my  great  aim 
was  to  make  die  progeny  as  puny  as  possible,  I  purposely  used 
the  two  short  anthers  which  Mr.  Beaton  refers  to.  But  I  used 
long  as  well  as  short  stamens.  These  crosses,  which  were  effected 
in  the  spring  of  1855,  took,  and  I  sowed  the  seeds  in  September 
md  October  of  that  year.  There  were  five  separate  batches, 
narked  A,  B,  C,  &c  Now,  of  the  taller-growing  kinds,  I  have 
two  plants  set  with  flower-buds.  But  these  were  a  set  of  dwarfs, 
which,  with  all  my  care  nerer  raised  their  heads  aboye  the  pots, 
■nd  these,  so  far  as  they  are  now  living,  creep  along  with  small 
tufts  of  foliage  on  the  surface  of  the  pots,  pretty  enough  in  their 
way,  but  without  showing  the  least  appearance  of  bud  or  blossom. 
Through  the  six  years  of  their  existence  the  tallest  have  got 
shiflted ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  the  pigmy  progeny  of  the 
short  stamens. 

Mr.  Beaton  as  the  first,  perhaps,  to  find  out,  and  certainly  the 
first  so  far  as  I  know,  to  announce  this  stnmge  discovery,  is 
entitled  to  its  full  merit.  Its  fuU  value  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently tested.  For  although  I  have  produced  the  tiny  things  in 
the  Bhododendron  family  which  he  has  done  with  Pelargonium, 
inquiry  should  not  stop  here.  And  for  my  part  I  did  not  limit 
my  aim  merely  to  produce  by  them  more  dwarfish  plants  than 
the  parents.  Begarding  as  I  did,  the  pollen  of  these  smaU 
anthers  as  of  finer  particles  than  the  pollen  of  the  longer  and 
larger  onee,  I  used  it  as  a  provision  of  Nature's  own  suggesting, 
in  preference  to  the  latter  in  crossing  the  smaller  species  whose 
pollen-tubee  I  feared  might  not  admit  the  grosser  globules  of 
these  larger  anthers.  And  when  the  two  dwarf  stamens  failed,  I 
used  the  smallest  and  shortest  of  the  remaining  stamens.  I  still 
ding  to  the  belief  that  in  this  way  I  effected  crosses  in  which 
with  larger  anthers  I  should  have  failed.  I  look  on  them  as 
affording  the  chance  of  efi*ecting  unions  with  remote  species  or 
genera — as  the  links,  in  short,  by  which  large  and  family  groups 
miisht  be  united.  These  were  in  the  days  of  my  Lamarckian 
notions  ;  and  the  recoil  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  fanciful 
theories  I  then  indulged,  discouraged  me  from  pursuing  or  even 
recording  the  results  of  my  experiments  with  them.  I  did 
wrong  in  this,  and  fresh  trials  ought  yet  to  be  made ;  and  though 
these  odd  pair  of  tiny  stamens  are  peculiar,  perhaps,  to  the 
Pelargonia  and  Bhododendra,  yet  stamens  analogous  whose 
pollen  possesses  like  properties,  may  be  found  in  other  races. 
The  experimenter  should  go  bit  by  bit,  and  never  despise  the 
day  of  small  things,  and  if  he  cannot  produce  a  mule  between  a 
Baspberry  and  a  Strawberry,  or  a  Currant  and  a  Gooseberry  (I 
never  tried  the  latter),  let  him  try  the  muling  of  more  nearly 
allied  things.  I  do  not  despair  yet  of  producing  a  mule  between 
the  Blackberry  and  Baspberry.  I  made  the  effort  this  past 
summer,  but  my  experiment  was  marred  by  an  accident.  I 
certainly  did  try  for  a  mule  between  the  Bubus  idsus  and  the 
Strawberrj,  and  the  latter  with  Bubus  glabratus,  an  Andean 
species  which  I  alone  possess,  from  both  of  which  crosses  I  have 
young  plants,  the  Strawberry  being  the  seed-bearer  in  both. 
Though  the  seedlings  are  dissimilar  to  look  at,  I  cannot  vouch 
as  yet  for  the  crosses  being  true.  I  have  a  plant  of  the  former 
cross,  now  three  years  old,  which  has  never  yet  fruited.  The 
leaves  often  divide  into  four  instead  of  three  lobes,  and  the 
footetalks  are  much  more  wiry  or  shrubby  than  the  Strawberry. 
Here  Mjatt*s  Pine  was  the  seed-bearer.  There  seems  evidently 
a  variation  from  the  female  parent,  and  though,  certainly,  it  is 
most  like  the  Strawberry,  there  is  litUe  disposition  to  throw 
off  runners.  My  other  crosses  in  these  tril>efl  being  of  this 
summer,  the  seedlings  are  too  young  to  hazard  any  opinion  about 
tiiem. 

These  trials  may  suggest  similar  experiments  to  others.  This 
if  not  a  field  where  any  one  can  assign  a  definite  limit  bevond 
which,  in  some  favourable  season,  another  may  not  go,  and  none 
ahottld  be  discouraged  by  another's  failure.  Neither  should  the 
bold  experimentalist  follow  suit  to  the  most  enlightened.  As 
the  most  valuable  discoveries  in  medicine  have  been  made  by 
thoae  whom  the  faculty  call  quacks,  so  may  like  success  await 
tlMMe  who  here  adventure  somewhat  on  their  own  inventions. 
Xet  let  them  not  go  to  far  extremes,  else  failure  and  vexation 
^n  inevitably  be  the  firuit  of  cheif  labours.-— Isaac  AimsBSON 
IT,  jEToy  Lod^e,  Trinity^  Sdinbmrgh. 


ANNE  BOLEYN  AND  OTHEB  HIGHLY 
PEEFUMED  PINKS. 

As  recently  as  1840,  which  seems  but  as  yesterday,  the  best  of 
all  the  spicy-scented  flowers,  the  most  wholesome  of  all  the 
scents  of  flowers  that  oue  could  get  for  love  or  money  for  Christ- 
mas-eve, was  one  sort  of  Dianthus,  a  cross-bred  Pink  between  a 
common  rose  Pink  and  a  deeper-coloured  single  seedling  of  a 
Carnation,  and  that  sort  was  called  Anne  Boleyn.  If  any  one 
would  give  me  now  a  pair  of  plants  of  that  Anne  Boleyn  I 
should  feel  very  much  obliged.  The  reason  I  want  it  is  this :  it 
was  the  very  best  cross  that  ever  was  raised  between  a  garden 
Pink  and  a  half-wild  Carnation,  as  ninety-nine  seedlings  out  of 
every  hundred  of  all  the  Carnation  seedlings  I  ever  saw  might 
be  called.  I  want  to  cross  with  it  again  among  the  new  races 
of  English,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  Dianthuses,  unless  some  one 
with  more  leisure  should  volunteer  to  do  the  thing  for  me. 

We  English  florists  are  certainly  the  most  extravagant  class  of 
men  under  the  sun.  We  spend  no  end  of  time  and  money  to  get 
new  plants  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  We  increase  and  mul- 
tiply them  with  an  astonishing  rapidity,  and  we  cross  as  many 
"or  them  as  will  submit  to  the  process ;  and  the  moment  we  get 
hold  of  a  seedling  out  of  a  hundred  which  is  inclined  to  some 
strain  or  other,  which  some  one  or  other  of  us  has  a  fancy  for, 
away  go  the  ninety-nine  to  the  rubbish-heap,  and  the  pet  seedling 
has  more  indulgence  than  would  suffice  to  prove  that  ten  or 
twenty  of  the  seedlings  which  were  cast  out  in  the  hurry  had 
better  properties  in  bud,  so  to  speak,-  than  the  one  which  was 
made  choice  of,  because  its  properties  were  one  or  two  jears 
sooner  out  of  bud^  and  fit  to  be  seen. 

It  is  not  money  or  skill  we  want  at  all — indeed,  we  have  too 
much  of  both  for  our  good ;  what  we  want  is  patience  and 
industry  in  the  prosecution  of  races  of  garden  plants  for  improve- 
ment. Tliere  is  not  one  class  of  plants  that  we  prosecute  for  im- 
provement, of  which  we  might  not  have  had  double  the  number 
of  sections,  or  strains,  or  class,  or  whatever  we  may  call  them, 
and  of  some  of  them  from  six  to  a  dozen  sections,  and  the  plants 
in  each  of  these  sections  might  ji^st  be  as  good  as  those  we  now 
possess  or  have  possessed  in  a  single  strain.  These  multiplied 
sources  of  enjoyment  have  been  lost  to  us  for  our  want  of 
patience,  and  through  a  vitiated  taste,  which  expelled  every 
seedling  of  the  ninety  and  nine  because  they  did  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  so  quick  in  showing  of  what  properties  and  proportions 
they  were  made  of. 

Dianthus  is  one  of  the  happy  families  to  which  we  lend  a 
helping  hand ;  but  like  all  the  rest  of  the  fdmilies  which  enjoy  our 
support  and  patronage,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
seedlings  are  sent  to  destruction  for  not  being  what  we,  or  some 
of  us,  pride  ourselves  in  rearing. 

Now,  be  it  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  of  all  the 
properties  of  which  flowers  can  be  possessed,  the  best  property 
that  any  of  the  race  of  Dianthus  can  ever  be  gifted  for  my 
own  eye  and  for  my  nosegay,  is  to  be  of  the  most  grateful, 
spicy,  or  aromatic  fragrance  ;  and  the  next  property  to  that  is  a 
roost  pleasing  colour  ;  and  the  third  and  only  other  point  I  would 
insist  on,  or  be  thankful  to  obtain,  would  be  a  habit  of  perpetual 
blooming,  or  what  you  might  call  an  evergreen  climbing  Moss 
Bose  with  yellow  flowers.  Be  it  known,  also,  to  all  those  who 
do  not  happen  to  know  it  already,  that  Anne  Boleyn  Pink  is 
the  most  true  sweet  of  all  the  garden  Pink  races,  that  its  fra- 
grance is  a  compound  of  that  of  the  Clove  Carnation  and  the. 
wild  mountain  Pink,  called  plumosus,  which  wild  Pink  has  the 
most  genuine  Pink  scent  of  all  the  family,  as  the  Clove  is  cer- 
tainly and  better  known  to  be  the  most  gratefully  sweet  of  all 
the  Carnation  tribe.  And,  moreover,  Anne  Boleyn  is  the 
strongest  constitution  of  all  the  seedlings  we  yet  know  of  as 
crosses  between  some  Pink  and  some  Carnation,  and  yet 
retaining  the  full  character  and  looks  of  a  garden  Pink  at  the 
same  time :  therefore,  if  Anne  Boleyn  produces  pollen,  or  if  it 
will  take  to  the  poUeu  of  others,  it  would  not  be  going  back  a 
step  of  twenty  years  to  bring  it  up  now  for  cross-breeding,  but 
the  very  reverse. 

Scent  is  fast  fisUing  out  of  Dianthus,  or  out  of  the  Cloveworts, 
through  injudicious  crossing — I  mean  injudicious  in  the  sense  of 
scenting  a  flower.  The  Boso  is  in  peril  of  the  same  over- 
whelming misfortune.  A  Bose  without  a  thorn  and  without  scent 
might  do  very  well  for  a  fiishionable  flower-gardener,  but  it  would 
not  do  for  a  Kose  to  a  lady  or  to  a  laundirmaid.  Just  so  with  a 
Pink  or  Carnation,  or  anything  that  might  come  from  the  union 
of  the  two,  and  that  is  my  sole  reason  for  wishing  a  cross  bout 
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with  Anno  Boleyn.  But  somo  long-licAdod  fellow  on  tho  con- 
tinent has  be;>n  two  or  three  years  before  me  in  the  race— I  do 
not  moan  the  riiee  of  J)iaiithu«,  but  the  run  to  ^ct  the  cream  oiF 
the  top  of  J)i:iMthu8,  bdfore  it  is  mixed  tops  and  bottoms. 

The  Pink  called  Dianthus  hybridun  multiflorus  in  the  **  Illus- 
tratc'd  Uouipiet/'  and  which  was  exhibited  for  tlie  llrst  tine  before 
the  Floral  CiMnmitrcrt  this  time  last  year  by  the  Wellington  iioad 
Wursery,  is  undoubtedly  a  cross  between  the  Anne  Boleyn  Pink 
and  some  pale  variety  of  tho  perpetual  tree  Carnations.  The 
palent-ss  of  the  tree  Carnation  has  taken  the  deep  pink  out  of 
the  Anne  J^)leyn  side  of  the  cross,  and  the  now  multiflorus  is  of 
a  ro9e  ]>ink  hue.  But  I  shall  get  in  my  best  plant  of  it  from 
the  window-sill  and  examine  it  again  ;  and  so  £  did,  and  find  I 
have  been  mistaken  in  referring  one  side  of  the  cross  to  Anne 
B')leyn.  The  other  pirent  must  h:ivo  been  much  less  sweet 
than  Anne  Buleyn,  or  else  tho  fragrance  of  tho  particular  kind 
of  liybrid  perpetual  Carnation.  The  other  side  of  the  cross 
lianpt-n*  to  bo  of  very  weak  scent,  as  some  seedlings  do  turn  out 
often.  At  all  events  here  is  a  key  to  the  greatest  want,  and  tho 
most  difli''ult  want  to  supply  twenty  years  back  when  I  first 
undertook  to  have  Moss  Koscs  and  Anne  BoIcyn  Pinks  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Christ'nas,  as  I  cortainly  did  tho  next  year 
after  T  went  to  Shrubland  Park— that  is,  in  1811,  and  wliat 
a  tremendous  hard  winter  it  was.  How  wonderful  has  been 
tho  progress  we  have  made  in  gardening  since  that  day ;  but 
noni^  of  the  wonders  are  more  wonderful  than  that  the  same  : 
parties  can  now  have  all  but  truo  Aumc  Boleyn  Pinks  at  Christ-  I 
ma:?,  without  the  least  fordng  at  all.  Diunthus  hybridus  multi- 
tlonn  ean  be  had  by  the  score,  or  by  tlio  gross,  or  thousand,  to 
come  naturally  into  firit  bloom  from  the  end  of  September  to 
the  niiiUUe  of  November,  in  mild  autumn*  in  the  open  ground, 
and  thoy  can  be  lifted,  potted,  staked,  and  put  by  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  in  a  shaded  place,  and  after  that  liave  the  pots  on  the 
outside  of  the  window-sill,  just  as  I  have  them  now,  or  inside 
where  you  please,  or  out  in  the  conservatory — I  mean  out  of  pota 
along  the  front  borders.  Nothing  can  be  more  sweet  than  the 
old  Cloves,  if  we  could  liave  them  so.  But  when  wo  come  to 
cross  for  sweetness  we  sliall  use  tlie  pollen  of  all  the  Cloves,  and 
of  all  the  Pinks  and  common  border  Carnations,  with  the  per- 
petual tree  Carnations  ;  and  before  tho  end  of  it  all  our  Sweet 
Williams  may  bo  as  fragrant  as  the  name  is. 

Let  us  go  at  the  object,  however,  like  people  of  common  sense 
and  patience.  The  result  it;*e1f, you  must  keep  in  mind,  is  to  be 
♦he  sweetest  we  can  make  of  all  our  Cloves  anrl  Pinks,  to  supply 
rooms  and  glaA^cs  the  whole  winter  through  with  cut  flowers  of 
that  stamp,  with  symmetrical  plants  of  them  in  bloom  from  the 
^ize  of  a  >'o.  (»U-pot,  to  a  pot  of  No.  1(>,  a*  full  as  it  will  hold  of 
no  end  of  flowering-stems  rising  from  quite  a  tussack  of  leaves. 
Clove  f:ii*hion.  Then  by  having  so  many  different  sizes  of  plants, 
as  the  difference  is  in  pots  from  OO's  to  16>,  tliere  will  be  no 
bother  about  being  not  able  to  fit  the  pots  with  what  they  have  j 
in  tlie  rooms  to  put  the  pots  in.  Some  have  one  thing,  some  I 
another,  some  are  almost  too  small  to  hold  a  f)0-pot,  and  some 
are  not  email  enou;;h.  Then  the  way  to  cfTect  the  object  is,  to 
order  a«»  miny  packets  of  seeds  of  all  the  Clove  and  Carnation 
tribes  as  one  can  afford ;  from  among  tho  seedlings  choose  the 
colours  you  like  beet.  They  will  be  all  but  single  flowers,  but 
singles  are  the  best  for  this  kind  of  work.  We  want  all  colours 
for  ull  tnptes,  and  to  be  able  to  g*t  them  we  must  use  every  one 
of  the  WORM'S  whieh  wo  have  already,  including  those  from  the 
Indian  Pinkn,  an  well  bp  all  that  liavo  hoon  got  from  our  o;;n 
ijarden  i?lan:!*.  Somi-  of  these  have  pollen  and  some  liave  no 
poll«Mi ;  {-ome  will  s;vd  by  cross  pollen,  and  some  will  not  seed  by 
any  pcll'-n;  but  which  in  which,  and  wliich  will  do,  no  mortal 
can  tell  just  yet,  the  fact  has  to  be  proved  in  every  way  you  take 
t.  All  we  know  is,  that  th.^  garden  races  of  Pinks,  Picotees, 
\rnat ions,  v^c,  will  cross  with  Indian  and  Japan  Dianthuses, 
»iid  witii  our  own  Sweet  Williams.  The  aim  being  to  keep  the 
'Ul  aromatic  scent  of  the  Pink  and  f-lovo  io  tho  seedlings,  and  to 
'♦  as  many  of  them  a:-  we  can  on  the  model  of  tho  hybrid  per- 
'v.ual^  in  other  classes,  and  in  this  class  of  plants  also,  as  is  in- 
""'•""■I  in  l')iinthiis  hybridus  multiflorus,  which  is  a  true  hybrid 

, .  .ual  hctwc  n  a  Pink  and  a  pi*rpetual- flowering  Carnation. 

"^i-ein^  the  ice  is  broken  in  that  plain  cross,  do  you  not  see  the 

or  alrcn«ly  clear  as  crystal  to  the  ver}-  bottom  of  the  stream, 

,..  *  all  kinds  of  fishes  sporting  between  you  and  the  bottom? 

«""'-*i  oni'  of  them,  take  my  word  for  it,  miuht  be  made  the  parent 

^\ew  rac       therefore,"  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sweet  in 

love  nv     'in^    do  not  let  the  biggest  o*"  them  absorb  all 


have  aa  much  of  your  care  and  patience  as  if  it  of  itadf  wonld^ 
the  father  or  mother  of  many  natures ;  and,  with  all  yoK^ 
lose  not  sight  of  tho  sweetness  of  the  family. 

It  lias  not  yet  been  clearly  proved  when  sweet-flcentad  ftati 
like  these  are  raised  by  cross-breeding  if  the  soeot  foUam.tiM 
pollen  more  than  the  pistil  in  the  seedlings.  We  musty  tiinii 
fore,  cross  both  ways,  but  in  every  instance  let  ana  of. At 
perpetual  tree  Carnations  be  one  of  the  parents. 

To  obtain  very  healthy  free-growing  plants,  the  Tery  SWUM 
of  the  single  haif-wild-looking  seedlings  of  the  CSamation  sisds 
packets  should  be  made  choice  of  for  mothers ;  and  as  fxills  md 
fringes  are  just  as  likely  to  be  sweet-scented  and  retain  it'K 
quakers*  collars,  take  no  thought  of  how  the  old  florists  bndiA 
together  for  obtaining  "  rose  edges  '*  to  their  seedlinga  of  tliMa 
races.  Your  aim  and  theirs  ought  to  be  as  wide  apart  ■■  tki 
poles.  They  look  to  the  eye,  and  we  must  look  to  the  nnwsmi 
nosegay.  They  exhibit  in  summer  tents  on  the  edge  of  a  wiU» 
ness ;  but  we  will  present  our  sweet  ofiEerings  in  the  first  torn 
drawing-rooms  on  Christmas-eye.  So  there  is  little  daagwar 
our  coming,  in  contact  or  in  opposition  with  better  people 


our  own. 


Talk  about  forcing  Pinks  after  that,  and  I  could  tell  yon  attUi 
moment  how  many  kinds  of  Pinks  have  been  forced  during  tUi 
century,  and  how  many  of  these  I  ■  had  forced  myself  betwMB 
the  Paddington  Pink  and  tho  mountain  Pink^  and  on  to  ddh 
toides  Pink,  and  tho  Pink  plumosus,  for  all  the  old  gaidenMi 
had  years  and  years  at  that  sort  of  uphill  work  i  but  the-  im% 
generation  will  have  Pinks,  Cloves,  and  Carnations  whieh  will 
come  to  bloom  when  you  want  them,  bo  it  in  summer  or  wints^ 
and  that  without  more  forcing  than  to  lift  them  from  tbi- 
borders  and  put  them  in  pots.  Capt.  T.  Clarke's  mule  Binh^- 
single  and  double,  aro  the  only  two  kinds  I  ever  attempted  to' 
cross.  I  never  saw  finer  kinds  or  plants  bettor  to  grow.  TW 
single  kind  seemed  to  have  some  few  good  anthers  fuU  of  li|^ 
blue  pollen ;  but  I  could  no  more  hit  a  cross  or  get  a  saedBng/ 
from  any  of  tliem  than  if  it  was  with  the  pollen  of  the>Oik,<y|l 
I  had  a  thousand  blooms  open  many  days  during  the  sis  :off 
seven  weeks  they  were  in  bloom.  D,  Bxamif.- 
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FLORA  OF  THE  EOMAN  CLASSICS; 

OB,    CITALOGUE    OF    PLANTS    HENTI057D    BT    LITDT    AUTRCliM,' 
WITK  AN   ATTEMrr  TO  IDEKTlTr  THESI. 

{Continued from  'pagt  2.) 

ACANmrs. 

Tdere  were  two  very  dilTerent  plants  known  to  the  Bbmani ' 
by  this  name.     One  was  herbaceous,  and,  contrary  to  the  re-* 
ceived  opinion,  we  believe  that  this  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  meo* 
tioned  by  the  poets. 

The  only  passage  in  Virgil  that  can  be  applied  to  It  is  this  v^^ 

*"  KrrantoA  Iledcras  pntsim  com  Baccare  tellaa, 
Mixtnquc  ridcnti  Coloca^ia  ftmdet  Arantha." 

(The  earth  everywhere  yields  tho  vagrant  Ivies,  together  wilb 
Baccar,  and  Colocasia  muigled  with  the  shining  Acanthus).^* 
Ecloff,  iv.,  10-20. 

AVhetlicr  these  lines  apply  to  tho  herbaceous  Acanthus  or  not»  • 
we  have  vcr>'  little  doubt  that  it  is  synonymous  with  the  Acaaf 
thu»  moUis  of  modem  botanists,  and  which  was  used  vn  medieine 
by  old  pharmacists  under  the  name  of  Branca  urtinaj  or  BeAi'a 
Breech.  This  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  S{)ain,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Parkinson  in  his  "Paradisus  :  " — 

"  The  taues  of  thb  kind  of  smooth  Thistle  (as  it  is  accounted) 
aro  almost  as  large  as  the  loaves  of  the  Artichoke,  but  not  ao  ' 
sharp-pointed,  very  deeply  cut  in  and  gashed  on  both  edges,  of  a  ■• 
sad  green  and  shining  colour  on  the  vpper8idey.and  of  a  yellowiahv 
green  vndcrncath,  with  a  great  thicke  rib  in  tho  middle, 
spread  thcmseluos  about  the  root,  taking  vp  a  great  deale 
ground.     After  this  plant  hath  stood  long  in  one  place,  and  wiH 
defended  from  tho  iniury  of  tho  cold,  it  sendeth  forth   from  .• 
among  the  leaues  one  or  more  great  and  strong  stilkos,  tlireo'or  ^ 
foui*e  foote  high,  without  any  branch  at  all,  bearing  from  Iht  «• 
middle  to  the  top  many  fiowers  one  aboue  another,  spike-fiishiol.i 
round  about  the  stidkc,  with  smaller  but  not  dimded  greeuM* 
leaues  at  eucry  ilower,  which  is  white,  and  favhioned  somowhidfeiii 
like  viito  a  gaping  mouth  ^  after  which  come  broad,  flst,  thinfc%if| 
round,  browniMh-^-'""w  seede  (aa  I  haue  well  obsenied  by  theaiv 
ha"*"  bocr'^  scn^  ^a.        t  of  SjTaine,  and  which  haue  •pruDg..3rp||^ 


ebMiiW'uiyiaadB  tO'hMiegTewiieci|m)t1w«Kit«e  tM'cnnpoied  noUis,  at,  peoe 'diinira,  liqaidtu."   .'(^pon  «  lercl  aurCace,  it 

(if  THtlr  gMU  «nll  Ibiohe  -long  Mniwii,  which  iprMd-fcrre  in  k  pliant,  tad,  I  had  almoat  eajd,  a  liquid  jlcantliua).    It  wh 

and  vndac  tha  ({round,  aomeirhat  danish  on  the  ouludc,  and  iTidanll;  a  iiagle  tne,  for  llwre  wat  •  waUc  aroand  it,  "  amhit 

WB  (whorabj  it  shaiTBth  luno  ambnlatio."      In  .»  following  pnMage,  aftor  (oantioniog 

r  winters,  if  thap  be  not  lome   Plane  tre«a,  he  addi,   "Post   baa  Aciolhua  bine   inde 

MO  muen  MpoMd  to  (hB!«lMipe->iolgiue  tbcrpof,  «hicb  tbao  it  ubricuaet  Si^iuobiu."     (A.fier  thcw  nn  Acantlius  n-aiing  and 

Will  nottadom,  m1  bawdftau  foand'b;  aipatiance."  sending  here  snd  there). 

•How  oloaely  tllia  ilaacriptioii  apaae  'with  one  Aoanthua  of  the  Now,  what  tree  not  indigenous  (o  Ttalj,  yet  Inown  (o  Ihe 

chaaiM  we  10»J  ettij  Mpi«olMe    b;  comparing    it  'Vith    tiie  Etamans,  is  eTOrgiun,  itirh  vaTing'plinnt  bra'i^lief,   has  jdlow 

Mtowhlg  ntraet  from  Diofcinidea.     .The  herb   Aoanthua,  be  S^owara,  exudsi  a  balum  or  gum,  hoe  fragrant  wood,  und  berriea 

l^i'hM  tmrm  Uoah  lonf^'aad  Inoadn'  than  those  of  the  iughly  eateemed F 

XiMtaK  dirided, dnk-oaloomd,  tUak,  and imootfa.    iSbetUta  Iheophraatos  girca  ua  loioe  further  indicatioDa,  fbrheGaja 

b  B  Mwili  high,  of  a  Bngn^a- IhMuMa,  smooth,  eneooipsaaad  that  thia  troe-AcenthuawuBO  called. becauie,  with  the  eitaptioii 

■Mr-lbe'tap'at  ootttta  diataiwea  with  long,  pricUj  karai,  out'Of  of  Ihe  trunk,  it  naa  ootared  nith  prioklee;  aven  the  ahoola  and 

Irhkh ooaw whUe flowOM.    The  leadia ^dlow  andbroad.    The  laaTca  wvre  ao.    The  tree  waa  largo,  yielding  Umber  12  cubits 

VMta'arelong,  gnnaiT,  radiaadgtiitnions.  long.    The  fruit  gran  in  po.Is,  after  the  manner  of  pulw.uid 

-Mny  the  eHer    (Smt.  HiwL,   L  xiiL,  o.   82)  in  de*«ribing  waa  u«ed  bj  the  Egjptiaua  mttud  ofgnllain  drwaing  leatlier. 

tUa  Aeanthoi,  «>;■ — "Aeftntbaa  eat  topiaria  at  urbana  herba,  Ihe&oweraware  uwd  ingariuida;  agiun  flovedljroiii  ite trunk, 

dato  longoqua  folio  ;    crepidinoa   marginttm,   adaargentimnqae  and  a  largo  wood  of  it  was  near  Tl^cbaia. 

pnlTinonim  tonn  veatiena.      Duo  gmera  tunt,   aoulcatam  et  The  ^laafiaaniiiiNi  agrees  witli  this  description  ntoat  remark- 

triapum,  quod   bnriaa  :    alteram  laire,  qood  ahqui   pndarota  ably.    It  attaJna  the  height  of  l^feet  in  Egjptaod  Arabia,  its 

voosint,  alii  melamphyllom."     (Aoanttnu  ia  a  ntj  and  topiary  uatira  country;  it  is  Tery  aiiinj;  its   broaches  are  long  and 

(formable  into  flgiDesl  ]3knt,  with  an  outspread,  long  lea^  uaed  pliant ;  its  poda  are  DocklicB-shaped,  tiks  a.  row  of  berries ;  tUc 

for  clothing  the  loargins  of  water,  and  growing  againat  banks,  wood  is  tough  and  durable;  the  »kiv,  of  the  poda  aa  wellaa  the 

^ere  «re  twokinds;    tiie  thorny  and  crisped,  which  is   the  bark  of  the  tree  is  uied  in  dyisg  and  laiining  ;  tlio  Ihtners  ase 

ahorteri  the  other  imootlij  which  i a  by  eomo  oalled  pederoa,  yellow,  ao  aa  to  be  suited  for  garlands  and  copying  in  em- 

and  fay  Others  mfllamphyltus  [dark-leaTed]).  broidery;    and  HaiaeJquist  aaya  not  only  ia  .gum  anibio  but  a 

Cbhtmeih  (Da  fie  Bitfliea,  1.  i.,  Ml)  conflma  the  opinioD  fomkinoense  obtained  from  it.— Q. 
that  this  Aoanthoa  of' the  Romans  was  oar  Acanthuamollia  by 

lajing.  when  deaeribing  the  Attiohoko,  "■  Pallida,  noBnanqnam,  

tortoa  imitiitur  .^eiiBiAof."     I  Souwtiraea,  beioe  pale,  it  resembles     . ._,., . „,„  . 

the  oriap«t  Aeanlhaa)  for  the  entiw  plantol  Ae«thns  mollis  TREATMENT  OJ  OLD  AGEBATUM  MEXICANUil 

t«iT  much Tcaemblea  the  Awiohoke.  —LILY   OP    THE   NILE. 

fee  iBaree  of  th»  Acanthus  were    adop^d  as  ?  "of*!^  Is  reply  to  s  query  in  a  h.ta  Number  of  your  i«.pcr  you  a^i.l 

MH»lainott.amentalwMk.     They  are  poouharly  suited  to  th«  ^^^^  „  K^^  Ageratums  keep  well  i..  a  greenhouse  during  winter." 

W  their  form,  and  bold  raried  outlu«s  i  and  7it«ntu  thns  ^^  ^  ,„  understand  by  lhi>  that  Ageratuma  grow  from  seed 

mlatea  how  th^  •f"'.^.'?'  "'*:^  •*>  a^  the  oapitol  of  what  ,^,„„  ;„  ,h^  ,^„     „f  jggj    jf  ^^  ,.  ^^^j^     n,^  .„i„t„  f^,^ 

is  now  called  the  Oonnthun  pillar.     Abaaket  oloaad  by  a  tile  j^^j  ^m  ^„^^g^  f„  bedding  plants  in  tlie  summer  of  1863? 

was  left  with  its  bottom apOQ  the  aoil,  beneath  which  was  a  root  ,„<! 'if  go  Why  are  AgBiatums  called  "half-hanly  annuula"  in 

of  Acanthus.     In  the  spring  the  atuma  and  leareB  of  this  plant  ^^^  cataloBuea  ? 

grew   np  aromd  the  basket,  and  were  bent   back  by  the  pro-  What  is  the  best  Culture  for  the  Lily  of  the  Bile  ?      Should  it 

Jecting  tile.      Caltimaohug^  a  famous  arohitflct,  saw  the  elegwio*  be  kept  in  a  pan  filled  with  water?— B.,  A  Sttbtrribfr. 

of  the  form  and  combination  thua  accidcntnlly  produced,  and  in  ^^           ' 

designing  some  pilbrs  destined  for  Oorinth,  ho  adopted  for  thaii  [Tlie  answers  to  correspondents  do  not  always  apply  to  mgru 

-ipitals  thia  Aeanthos-embraced  basket.  '''"'  ^^  persona  answered.     There  a  aomolhing  peculiar  m  iho 

The  other,  or  tree  Acanthus,  known  to  the  Romans  was  maoh  oa"  wm™  i»  told  to  us  in  thi  letter,  and  we  answer  acoordiDi! 

jned    by  their  poets  and  other  writsrs  to  "something  peculiar."      Old  Ageratums— that  is-,  the  pU.ii 

le  «Te  pasBigee  feUowing^—  ""d  Tariegated  kinds  of  Ageratum  meiicsnum,  are  tl.c  easiest  of 

all  plants  to  keep  orer  tlie  winter,  and  the  roost  easy  lo  iiiako 

outtiBga  of  early  or  any  time  in  the  spring.    Agemtuiiis  raised 

from  seeds  in  18G0  will  do  rery  well  to  plant  out  as  bc-dders  for 

the  next  tlireeacore  years  and  ten,  if  they  are  tekeu  up  before 

they  are  frosted,  and  are  made  into  cuttinga  next  spring.     Anei- 

- nui  ueii  ucuiHEui  •luwudiui'i^.  that  keep  the  Tery  same  pUnta  Irom  cuttinga  in  the  aulumn, 

(Nor  had  I  b4eit  silAit  eonoeming  the  rods'  of  the  pliant  Aean  and  do  away  with  the  rest  of  the  plants,  or  keep  the  old  plaiil^ 

tlm).—Ibid.,  Simy.,  it.,  123.  and  make  cuttinga  of  tboui  in  the  stiring.     But,  of  couiw,  Uio 

••Etenmtrl.tl.hjeinseHaninBBOfrlr(resa«a  greei(-Uared  Ageratum  may   be  aown  every  year,  and  then  it 

Bantperst, would  be  equiyalent  lo  an  annual,  and  itould  need  the  treatmei.t 

niB  comam  molUs  Jam  turn  toodetiat  AtatttW."  g[  half-liardj  amiuals  just  aa  tlie  catalogues  say. 

(Bwtm  when  cheerlesa  winter  rent  with  its  frost  the  rocks,  hi  Ifyou  hare  the  Lily  of  tha  Nile  tlio  sooner  you  get  rid  of  it 

waa  clipping  the  leafy  twiga  of  the  pliant  Acantbua.)  —  lb.  the  more  to  your  comfort.     In  the  first  place,  it  nants  a  house 

Otarg^  iv.,  185-7.  aa  hot  us  that  of  the  Victoria  regia  at  £ew,  and  ia  the  neit 

"etpletaa  ero«a  *elHBen.JssiUJui."  place,  it' would  need  One  of  the  beet  gardeners  at  Kew  to  look 

(And  a  wilembroidared  iithyoUow  Aeanthua).— J6.,  -JOmd,  L  atU-r  it,  and  after  all  he  might  look  foolish  at  laat  for  not  bcia;r 

716  and  663  '"""'  '"  ol^^*"'  "■    -^t  la  the  Nelumbium  speciosuin,  or  oacreil 

„  ,'    ,     ,     ,     .^          ^  .,  „_  Lily  of  the  Wile.] 

Babguaaqae,  et  baseas  tempet  ftoBdemtis  Amnlii  t"  _ 
'i'Wbj  afaonld  I  describe  to  yon  the  balnms  exuding  from  thi 

Itagtant  wood,  and  the  berries  or  fruit  of  the  ercrEreen  Ma»  5KKLETOHI5IMG   LEAVES. 
^uul) — Beorff.,iL,  117-19. 

TKa  "eveigreen  Acanthua"  was  a  tree,  for  Virgil  beginathi  I  Hivi  read  with  pleasure  inTnEJouaNiL  OF  Hobiiculitjbg 

pOriJon  of  his  ao^eet  by  saying,  "  nivis*  arboribas  patri*'  forSuptember  24th,  page  503,  an  excellent  ni  tide  on  the  pretty 

^untries  are  tstinguished  by  their  trees),  and  Aen,  after-par-  i  art  of  skeletonising  Liares,  4o.,  taken  from  tlio  Frwnd'a  IiUnUi- 

■  Unllariaing  the  Kbony  of  India,  and  the  Frankinoenaa  tree  of  r  gsnctr.     I  approte  of  it  all  socordii^g  to  the  plan  of  niucaration  ; 

-SabBa,  he  adds  the  two  lines  we  hsTe  quoted,  I  but  sometimee  if  tha  leaica  aro  too  long  in  water  the  fibre  will 

'That  thia  Aeanthua  was  rahied  by  the  Romans  for  ita  piia-  rot.     The  only  thing  I  diaapprore  of  in   the  arliclo  ia  that  it 

-MitTia  oridentfhnn  the  empteyment  of  the  epithet  "«oWm;"  I  takes  two  or  three  months  for  most  learea,  Md  that  it  would 

aihr'  tfaongh  ■this  ia  Eoglkhed  by  the  word  soft,  it  is  eqn^y  so  |  require  eight  to  twelre  months'  macAntton  for  the  Oali,  as;  I 

■W-ttw  word  'bending.      Phnj 'the  younger  ("Bpisdea,"  1.  T.,  I  assure  you,  by  a  plan  oE.mino  I  oan  akrletonise  any  leaf  in  ten 

'■p,-^  in  deacribing  his'gsrdnt,  njt—"  AeaxUuu  in  piano  '  mbutes— the  Oak  being  .tha  aaaieat.    L«nce  bad  a  prua  and 
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certifisate  of  merit  for  fifty  yarieties  of  British  fruit  and  forest 
tree  leaves. 

Any  one  wishing  to  know  the  secret  may  have  it — I  refer  them 
to  my  advertisement  in  the  present  Number. — E.  Pbbsac,  St. 
Maty  Clistf  near  Exeter, 


A  WEDDING  BOUQUET. 

In  the  papers  that  recently  appeared  in  this  Journal  on 
arranging  flowers  there  was  a  striking  omission,  and  one  the 
more  inexcusable,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  the  writer  had  seen 
and  dissected  some  very  first-rate  specimens  of  a  wedding  bouquet. 

Tliis  postcript  comes,  then,  to  supply  that  grave  neglect,  and  I 
hope  no  lady  reader  will  be  wicked  enough  to  call  it  the  most 
important  part  of  thete  little  hints. 

As  a  general  rule  in  a  bride*s  bouquet,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  wedding  flowers,  white  is  certainly  the  colour  to 
predominate. 

It  is,  however,  far  more  difficult  to  arrange  white  flowers  well 
than  to  do  those  which  give  the  help  of  colour,  and  some  of  the 
difficulties  are  even  difficult  to  describe ;  though,  as  I  have 
myself  made  up  a  great  many  of  these  white  designs,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  describe  the  principal  things  that  are  essential  in 
them.  While,  as  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work,  I  must 
refer  my  readers  to  a  former  chapter. 

Every  one  knows  that  there  are  shades  of  white,  we  may  call 
them  three — the  yellow,  blue,  and  pink  tinge ;  and  there  is,  also, 
the  perfectly  snow  white,  which  is  of  all  the  loveliest. 

The  grand  thing  is  to  get  plenty  of  this  snow  white,  and  then 
to  add  whichever  one  of  the  other  colours  may  be  preferred. 
The  pink  tinge,  if  not  more  than  that  of  a  blush  rose,  is  much 
the  most  effective;  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  deeper 
than  the  rosy  tint  of  a  pale  pink  shell. 

I  do  not  think  any  other  colour  is  really  good  for  bridal 
flowers.  Other  colours  require  a  more  fonc^  shade ;  and  even  the 
beautiful  blue  quite  alone  with  white  would  look  rather  poor. 
The  only  way  I  think,  at  least,  in  which  it  comes  in  well,  is  as  a 
firinge  of  blue  encroaching  here  and  there  on  the  perfect  white, 
and  running  all  round  it  in  little  sprays  of  blue.  I  once  saw  a 
very  pretty  white  bouquet  thus  edged  round  with  blue.  I  am  not 
certain  now  what  the  flowers  were,  but  they  had  exactly  the 
effect  of  pale  Nemophila.*,  or  Forget-me-not ;  and  I  think  the 
latter  would  be,  at  least,  hen  irovato.  These  blue  flowers  peeped 
out  like  little  stars  amidst  a  shower  of  the  lightest  Ferns. 

The  mention  of  the  Ferns  brings  to  mind  one  of  the  greatest 
objects  in  introducing  colour.  Unless  this  is  done  the  green 
itself  is  hard  to  keep  sufficiently  in  the  background.  My 
readers  will  see  at  once  that  an  ordinary  bouquet  deprived  of  its 
gayer  flowers  would  be  at  once  green  and  white,  and  this  we 
nave  to  guard  against.  At  the  same  time,  to  have  green  is 
essential — no  bouquet  can  do  without  it;  and,  I  think,  the  way 
of  best  avoiding  this  serious  objection  is  to  have  flowers  to 
which  green  belongs  so  naturally  that  they  can  scarcely  be  de- 
prived of  it.  "Wnite  Clematis,  Snowdrops,  Banksian  Roses, 
Flowering  Myrtle,  strike  me  at  once  to  mention  as  amongst 
this  number,  and  even  here  I  prefer  naming  the  common  flowers 
— unsurpassable,  indeed,  in  loveliness,  but  such  as  all  must 
know.  All  flowers  almost,  however,  have  some  green  of  their 
own,  which  cannot  be  unconnected  mentally  from  the  flowers 
when  they  are  seen  together. 

The  white  Rose,  for  instance,  with  the  spray  peeping  jip  beside 
it ;  the  white  Camellia,  with  its  large  shiny  leaf ;  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley  with  its  snowy. bells  lying  in  their  cool  sheath,  if  we  want 
green — and  we  must  have  green— it  must  be  brought  in  thus. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  it  is  often  well  to  make  up 
«uch  bouquets  piece  by  piece  on  the  smallest  and  lightest  sticks, 
•dding  to  eacn  flower  its  peculiar  green,  and  then  grouping 
nem  together  with  a  filling-up  of  Clematis,  or  of  white  Heath, 
p  of  something  similar.  White  Jasmine  is  not  amongst  the 
noftt  desirable,  as  the  flowers  drop  so  readily.  A  ground 
^(  Lilies  of  the  Valley  would,  I  think,  look  extremely  lovely. 
VTiite  Violets  would  do  tolerably,  though  a  little  too  broken, 
'^hite  Lilac  does  very  well  j  and  double  Chinese  Primroses  are 

y  so  far  objectionable  that  they  are  a  little  stiffs,  and  perhaps 
•newhat  solid.    I  have  seen  white  Azaleas,  also,  answer  ve^ 
.^utifiiUy.      Perhaps  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Lilies,  and  Oran> 
»i^n^^w    tw   ^fpH  the  very  best  thin(      "  have;  but  it  doei    .. 


I  vrill  now  proceed  to  give  three  or  four  teparate 
which  may  be  done  very  shortly,  taking  for  granted  the 
tions  above. 

1st.  A  perfectly  white  design.  Centre  GaiiieUi% 
gathered  round  it,  but,  yet  put  in  lightly,  and  withoni  tniqg  to 
force  a  quite  level  surfisce,  which  is  nearly  impoMible,  and  qwll 
undesirable.  Five  more  Camellias  at  intervals,  mixed  agaiv.will 
a  few  of  the  largest  Azaleas  standing  lightly.  A  few  OiM^p 
flowers  may  be  interspersed,  and  then  Lilies  of  the  Vallqf».4t 
white  Heath,  or  Clematis.  If  the  former,  a  few  leaves  o£  tSflF 
own  may  be  used,  but  they  should  be  of  the  youngeel  and  ImW 
kind,  belonging  to  roots  which  have  not  flowered*  and  MlOili 
only  just  show  their  heads  between  the  Lilies  and  their  ' 
case.     If  Clematis  or  Heath  is  used,  the  Orange  flowers 


Lilies  may  be  mingled  with  it ;  but  in  these  snow  white  0W||l 
a  very  little  green  tells  quite  sufficiently,  snd  no  separata  nliigl 
need  be  used  at  all.  The  small  pale  green  fronds  of  the  lUUpp 
hairs  could  hardly,  however,  fail  to  add  some  grace  and  Ji^^ 
ness  whatever  may  be  the  centre. 

In  arranging  all  these  flowers  it  is  very  essential  not  to  ooi.tM 
the  leaves  a  little  below  the  flower  as  far  as  they  are  good  i  iki^ 
tend  to  keep  the  arrangement  lighter,  and  also  to  obriata  tils 
appearance  of  unnataralness  in  removing  gre&a. 

2nd.  White  edged  with  blue.  In  this  arrangement  a  WiO$ 
more  green  is  to  be  admitted  in  the  cential  part;  it,  alsO|  «il 
bear  somewhat  heavier  flowers,  suc'h  as  the  Doable  PriiBraili 
and  Banksian  Boses  look  very  well  in  this  case.  They  ovuA/^ 
however,  to  be  mingled  with  larger  flowers — Boses  or  damdmk 
The  half-opened  Gardenias  and  the  delightful  thick-petaU 
Stephanotis  are  amongst  the  most  charming  flowers  that  esn  1w 
employed,  either  in  this  or  any  other  case. 

The  last  line  should  be  of  small  broken  sprays  mingling  «9k 
blue.  Lobelia,  Forget-me-not,  small  Campanula,  and  pretrial 
almost  of  all  blue  Harebells,  may  make  this  border,  and  hnJt 
into  a  waving  fringe  of  Fern.  Where  Fern  is  used  the  beantifid 
little  Harebells  seem  to  be  quite  at  home,  shaded  by  it  sad 
peeping  out  amongst  it. 

For  a  blush  bouquet  the  smaller  flowers  should  be  qoili 
white,  and  only  a  few  half-open  Boses  tinted;  or  the  flo' 
should  be  white  with  a  very  delicate  mixture  of  the  palest 
tinged  Bose  buds.  The  Multiflora  Boses  are  amongst  the  vffj 
best  to  use  in  this  way,  their  long  tapering  buds  haying  soflk  a 
waxen  look. 

Many  Camellias  and  Azaleas  have  the  faint  stripe  or  shads  of 
rose  I  speak  of.  In  these  cases,  of  course,  care  must  be  takoi 
to  have  a  sufficiency  of  real  snowy  white,  and  so  to  arrange  it  ti 
to  make  it  harmonious. 

In  any  case  where  flowering  Myrtle  is  used  it  should  be  QOtt" 
tinned,  or  at  least  repeated  several  times.  It  is,  however,  nthor 
too  dark  a  green  for  a  quite  white  bouquet,  though,  sometiBiet, 
the  fresh  shoots  do  well  to  mount  other  flowers  upon. — £.  A«  H« 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  CROCUSES. 

Oim  garden  lies  behind  the  house,  is  of  square  form.  As  a  r^d, 
the  wall  has  been  built  with  a  semicircular  curve  in  the  ccntnl 
portion  at  the  back  of  the  house,  with  curves  at  every  comer,  but 
there  of  greater  depth.  In  the  first,  described  as  No.  1,  ctft 
exposure,  as  well  as  in  No.  2,  south,  I  have  placed  three  hires  of 
bees.  Observing  the  large  quantities  of  pollen  carried  in  by  IIT 
winged  favourites  from  a  row  of  large  Dutch  Yellows,  plaflM 
from  comer  to  comer  of  No.  1,  and  that  the  ground  around  tlia 
hives  is  all  the  better  to  lie  vacant  during  the  summer,  so  tlMk 
no  shelter  may  be  afibrded  to  toads,  inails,  &c.,  besides  aifoidiilg 
free  footing  for  inspection,  under  which  pressure  the  rooto  do 
not  seem  to  suffer  alter  their  withered  straw  has  been  remofld. 
I  have,  therefore,  determined  to  plant  both  bends  entir^  fddi 
these  beautiful  bulbs,  excepting  the  shaded  portions  beneath  Am 
boards,  and  as  they  are  to  stand  permanently,  would  Ilka  to 
arrange  them  so  effectively  that  they  may  come  up  to  iSbtk 
standard  of  perfection  so  requisite  to  please  the  critiMi 
Beatonian  eye. 

Having  had  the  ground  dug  and  prepared,  I  presume  I  nml 
first  and  foremost  start  out  the  yellow  row,  and  am  then  dl 
ready  to  begin  d€  novo.  If  I  recollect,  Mr.  Beaton's  idea  im 
to  plant  in  stripes  or  bands,  decidedly  superior  in  effect  to  At 
hotch-potch  system.  Now,  in  such  spaces  as  I  haTe  lif am  ihd|, 
wh'***"ir »    '«-'M  be  better  t^   )lant  the  band  all  of  one 
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entire  band  white,  and  bo  on  ;  or  each  band  of  mixed  colours 
beginning — say  with  white,  yellow  next,  white  next,  and  purple 
next,  &c.  What  length  in  that  case  of  each  colour,  if  I  plant 
erery  band  with  the  same  colour  opposite  in  its  neighbour, 
would  haye  the  effect  of  throwing  the  whole  into  stripes  of  the 
different  colours  up  and  down,  the  bends  or  at  right  angles  to 
the  eye  and  walk.  How  would  this  look  ?  or  shomd  I  study  to 
lay  down  the  ribbons  so  that  there  may  be  alwsys  a  different 
colour  opposite  in  the  row  aboye  P  or  what  other  mode  could  you 
suggest  as  an  improyement  ?  As  they  thicken  quickly,  I  presume 
4  inches  close  enough  from  bulb  to  bulb,  and  row  to  row.  How 
broad  should  I  nuike  the  bands,  or  rather  how  many  rows  of  same 
colour  ?  perhaps  I  might  leaye  2  inches  more  from  band  to  band, 
than  from  row  to  row  ?  I  mean  to  plant  with  three  colours  only — 
large  yellow,  large  purple,  and  white,  eschewing  Cloth  of  Gold 
stripes,  and  such  early  yarieties  so  as  to  have  them  all  in  bloom 
at  one  time.  Would  the  old  jpure  white  be  better  for  effect  than 
the  large  lights,  such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Queen  Victoria  ? 
Perhaps  haymg  all  large  they  would  bloom  more  evenly.  If  you 
recommended  planting  banas  with  broken  colour,  then,  perhaps, 
I  might  put  in  for  variety,  different  light  ones  as  Uiey  came 
round,  as  Mammoth,  Majesteuse,  Ac^Sconrs. 

[Tour  idea  of  a  Crocus  garden  for  the  bees  is  capital,  and  that 
of  planting  them  still  better.  Tour  plan  No.  1,  a  half-moon,  a 
little  over  10  yards  along  the  straight  edge,  and  about  2  yards 
through  the  middle  of  the  half-moon.  On  that,  the  centre  axis, 
you  have  a  hive,  and  there  is  one  hive  at  the  roots  of  the  two 
horns  of  the  moon.  Tou  look  across  the  half-moon,  not  along 
firom  horn  to  horn,  and  the  man  in  the  moon  himself  could 
hardly  err  in  planting  such  a  space  seen  in  such  a  way,  with  the 
only  three  colours  in  Crocus — white,  dark,  and  yellow.  The  back 
and  the  two  horns,  or  two  angles,  to  be  yellow — large  Dutch, 
four  rows  in  the  widest  part,  then  three  rows  as  the  space 
narrows,  and  two  rows  at  the  points  and  turn,  the  two  in  a 
▼olute  of  yellow  back  as  far  as  the  inner  side  of  each  hive.  Then 
your  purple  in  the  centre  and  white  next  the  walk  will  be  more 
on  the  square  and  look  exceedingly  welL 

We  would  plant  three  kinds  of  white  for  the  front,  and  three 
kinds  of  purple  for  the  centre — say  one  Queen  Victoria,  two  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  three  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  Mr.  Paul 
exhibited  last  spring  before  the  Floral  Committee — that  is, 
shaded  white.  The  first  row  of  purple  to  be  the  lightest — say 
Ne  Plus  Ultra ;  the  second  row  Prmce  Albert ;  and  the  third 
row  the  darkest  purple,  which  we  foreet  just  now,  on  purpose  to 
allow  yourself  a  choice,  or  take  only  one  kind  of  white  and 
one  kind  of  purple.  Tour  plan  No.  2  will  only  be  the  same 
arrangement  on  a  larger  scale.] 


PROTECTING  PLANTS    IN  A  GAEDEN  NEAE 

LONDON. 

Mt  garden  lies  east  and  west,  having  a  wall  on  either  side. 
I  wish  to  know,  if  I  have  some  wire  netting  hung  from  hooks 
on  the  wall  facing  the  south,  and  covered  with  some  kind  of 
matting,  whether  that  will  be  sufficient  protection  throughout 
the  winter  for  such  cuttings  and  plants  as  Qersniums,  Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Pentstemons,  and  Antirrhi- 
nums? Also  will  the  roots  of  Lilium  lancifolium  and  Amaryllis 
keep  securely  in  silver  sand,  or  what  is  the  best  method  of 
keeping  them  ? 

I  have  two  Fuchsias  in  the  drawing-room  window  facing  the 
west,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  S.W.  by  W.  I  was  rather 
proud  of  them,  they  looked  so  healthy  and  robust.  I  have  kept 
them  in  the  same  place  all  through  the  last  winter  (ihere  is  a 
fire  in  the  room  eyery  day  throughout  the  winter),  and  expected 
a  good  show  of  flower  this  season.  But  alas !  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed. One  of  them  has  had  only  about  six  blossoms  on, 
and  all  on  one  side  of  the  plant :  the  other  not  one  or  any  sign 
of  one.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  and  remeay? — 
O.  S.  N. 

[We  do  not  think  your  proposed  plan  would  enable  you  to 
keep  such  plants  as  you  specify>  unless  the  weather  in  winter 
were  to  be  unusually  mild.  Then  you  might  save  some  things 
plunged  in  sawdust,  if  covered  with  waterproofed  glazed  calico 
to  let  in  light,  and  with  a  stout  woollen  or  padded  doth,  water- 
proofed outsid^  to  put  on  at  night  and  on  cold  frosty  days. 
vTe  think  all  this  would  involve  more  trouble  than  a  glsis  case, 
vliieh  you  might  cover  in  a  similar  way,  and  ^ther  help  in 


extreme  cases  by  borrowing  some  heat  from  the  house,  or  sup- 
plying with  large  earthenware  bottles  filled  with  hot  water. 
£*ailing  such  means,  we  would  advise  keeping  such  plants  in  a 
room  m  which  a  small  stove  could  be  placed,  or  a  fire  be  made 
in  the  fireplace  with  a  damper  in  the  chimney.  The  plants 
should  stand  on  tables  near  tue  window  on  fine  days  and  air  be 
given  to  them  ;  but  in  cold  dajs  and  niehts  the  shutters  should 
be  shut,  and  the  tables  be  moved  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
giving  all  the  light  possible  when  the  temperature  was  a  few 
degrees  above  freezing. 

If  the  Liliums  and  Amaryllises  are  in  pots,  vou  could  not  do 
better  than  allow  them  to  remain  in  them  ;  ana  if  the  pots  were 
set  on  the  floor  of  a  cellar  at  all  dampish,  the  earth  will  need  no 
water,  and  the  bulbs  may  remain  as  they  are  until  they  begin  to 
push,  when  they  should  be  taken  into  the  light,  top-dressed  and 
watered,  and  the  best  treatment  that  your  rooms  can  afford 
giyen  to  them.  If  the  bulbs  are  out  of  pots  now  and  the  roots 
mostly  gone,  you  may  keep  them  in  sand  as  you  propose  in  any 
cool  place  of  the  kitchen  where  they  will  not  be  too  not  nor  yet 
likely  to  be  frosted  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  growth 
pot  them  into  pure  loamy  soil  vrith  a  little  leaf  mould,  using 
the  pots  small  at  first  rather  than  large.  Water  sparingly  untu 
you  see  that  growth  is  freely  proceeding,  and  then  continue 
watering  until  the  leaves  begin  to  change;  then  refrain,  and 
winter  in  the  pots  as  above. 

The  Fuchsia  plants  were  growing  too  much  and  too  long  in 
winter,  when  there  was  not  enoueh  sun  to  ripen  the  wood. 
Unless  there  is  the  assistance  of  a  hothouse  to  grow  on  young 
plants  in  winter  to  bloom  in  summer,  older  plants  of  Fuchsias 
do  best  when  treated  as  deciduous  plants  that  need  a  rest  in 
winter.  When  we  have  tried  to  saye  large  Fuchsias  out  of 
doors  in  winter  we  were  always  disappointed  the  following 
summer — they  never  bloomed  so  fine  as  those  hard  pruned  in  or 
cut  down  the  previous  autumn.  Keep  your  Fuchsia  plants  full 
in  the  sun  now ;  give  hardly  any  water,  unless  the  soil  is  very 
dry  and  the  leaves  flag.  When  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow 
prune  off  part  of  the  young  shoots,  and  place  your  pots  on  the 
damp  floor  of  a  cellar,  where  they  will  need  no  water ;  or  if  in 
a  garret,  place  damp  moss  or  damp  hay  all  round  the  pots,  and 
in  severe  weather  cover  the  tops  wilh  a  little  hay  to  keep  the 
frost  from  them.  In  spring,  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  break, 
examine  the  plants,  prune  back  to  the  desired  shape,  place  the 
plants  in  the  light ;  and  when  the  young  shoots  are  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  shake  away  most  of  the  old  soil,  repot  in  fresh, 
and  give  water  in  proportion  to  growth,  and  we  feel  assured  you 
will  have  plenty  of  bloom  in  summer  on  your  pet  Fuchsias. 
If  before  fresh  potting  you  were  to  dip  the  roots  for  a  couple 
of  minutes  in  clean  water  at  70°,  you  would  not  need  to  givo 
water  at  the  roots  for  some  days ;  but  if  the  days  were  sunny 
a  sprinkle  of  clean  water  over  the  heads  of  the  plants,  such  as 
you  might  shake  from  a  dusting-brush,  will  do  them  more  good. 
Do  not  over-pot  or  use  too  rich  soil.  It  is  better  in  your  case 
to  add  a  little  rotten  dung  every  fortnight  or  so  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  or  just  as  much  as  you  can  hold  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  superphosphate  of  lime.] 


LOBELIA  SPECIOSA. 

In  reference  to  an  article  that  appeared  in  The  Joubkal  op 
HOBTICULTUBB,  of  October  1st,  page  6,  we  must  take  the  liberty 
of  correcting  you  respecting  Lobelia  speciosa  being  unknown  to 
the  seed  trade.  Of  course,  ^ou  are  aware  that  the  greater  part 
that  was  sold  last  year  was  imported  seed,  as  but  little  was  saved 
in  England,  owing  to  the  wet  auttunn ;  but  we  beg  leave  to 
state  that  we  have  just  harvested  two  large  beds  o?  the  true 
Crystal  Palace  variety  of  Lobelia  speciosa  at  our  seed  farm,  at 
St.  Osy  th,  and  we  have  now  orders  for  the  same  from  most  of  the 
principal  seed-houses  in  the  trade. — James  Cabtbb  &  Co.,  237, 
JSiffh  Holborn, 


A  New  Use  fob  Apples. — ^We  are  threatened  with  a  cider 
famine,  not  from  the  failure  of  the  Apples,  although  a  partial 
crop,  but  because  they  are  likely  to  be  applied  to  a  more  pro- 
fitaole  purpose  (so  far  as  the  growers  are  concerned)  than  in 
making  a  household  beverage.  It  seems  that  the  Manchester 
cidico  dyers  and  printers  have  discovered  that  Apple  juices 
supply  a  desideratum  lone  wanted  in  making  fast  colours  for 
their  printed  cottons,  and  numbers  of  them  have  been  into 
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DeTOnshire  and  the  lower  part«  of  Somersetshire  buying  up  all 
the  Apples  they  can  get^  and  giving  such  a  price  for  them  as  in 
the  dearest  vears  hitherto  known  has  not  been  offered.  We 
know  of  one  farmer  in  Devonshire  who  has  a  large  orchard,  for 
the  produce  of  whicli  he  never  before  received  more  than  £250, 
and  yet  ho  has  sold  it  this  year  to  a  Mancliester  man  for  d£360. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  discovery  will  create  quite  a 
revolution  in  the  Apple  trade. — (Times.) 


NECTAEINES   SHEIVELLING,  AND  PEACHES 

TALLmG   OFF. 

The  last  two  seasons — the  first  wet,  cold,  and  ungcnial,  this 
present  one  altogether  the  reverse  in  this  part  of  the  country 
(Bidoford),  tlie  Nectarines  and  Peaches  on  a  south  wall  (stone) 
hare  not  ripened ;  the  Nectarines  some  two  or  three  himdred 
B8  fine  as  could  be  seen  coming  to  their  full  size,  instead  of 
maturing  began  to  split  and  shrivel  up,  but  not  to  fall  off; 
and  not  one  this  year  or  last  came  to  perfection.  The  Peaches, 
equally  large  and  splendid  in  appearance,  instead  of  ripening, 
one  by  one  fell  off;  no  trees  can  or  could  look  more  healthy,  or 
fruit  more  beautifully  :  hence  my  surprise.  The  subsoil  is  day. 
But,  if  it  be  the  soil,  why  should  the  trees  grow  and  prosper, 
always  in  vigour,  full  leaf,  and  plenty  of  new  wood  ?  The 
drainage  is  good,  tl.c  soil  they  are  planted  in  is  3  feet  or  4  feet 
from  the  foundation  in  height,  and  the  water  infiltrate  through, 
yet  not  a  siiiglo  Peaeh  or  Nectarine  came  to  perfection,  or  eatable 
either  this  or  the  past  season ;  yet  the  weatlier  each  year  could 
not  be  more  different.  Can  any  of  your  readers  intimate  a  pro- 
bable cause,  and  suggest  a  remedy? — J.  C.  H. 

[It  is  difUcult  to  assign  a  reason  for  such  an  extraordinary 
result,  as  we  suppose  everything  necessary  had  been  attended  to. 
We  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  such  a  thing  had  happened 
last  season,  as  the  fruit  might  bo  more  glutted  with  moisture 
than  they  could  Well  throw  off  by  evaporation  ;  and,  therefore, 
splitting,  and  rotting,  and  falling  off  would  be  almost  a  natural 
consequence.     If  you  have,  had  as  much  dryness  as  we  have  had, 
such  a  result  might  have  taken  place  from  dryness  at  the  roots. 
A  similar   result    might  also  take  place  if   the  ground  was 
thoroughly  soaked,  and  a  few  very  dull  days  succeeding  afker 
such  a  soaking.     We  noticed   both   cases  in   our  experience. 
"When  the  ground  was  soaked  about  the  roots,  and  the  weather 
dull  and  cold,  the  juices  absorbed,  did  not  find  the  fruit  ex- 
panding to  receive  them  ;   and  the  cracking  of  the  skin  was  the 
result  to  give  vent  in  the  one  case,  and  falling  off  in  the  other. 
Other  trees  similarly  placed,  only  with  a  little  heat  applied  to 
cause  the  fruit  to  expand  with  the  absorption  of  the  moisture,  j 
swelled  off  beautifully.     On  another  occasion  in  a  fine  season  like 
this,  wo  found  some  cracking  and  falling  as  you  represent  j  but 
on  examining  the  soil  down  to  the  roots,  we  found  it  too  dry : 
and,  hence,  there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  sun  on  the  fruit.     Some  trees  that  were  well 
watered  escaped  the  evil.    We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  were  causes  in  your  case,  but  we  merely  mention  them 
as  facts;  and  would  bo  glad  if  some  coadjutor  or  correspondent 
would  try  and  throw  more  light  upon  the  subject,  as  the  fruit 
that  did  stand  this  season  did,  we  believe,  on  the  whole  ripen 
Well.    There  were  few  crops  so  good  as  yours.     Even  the  blossom 
that  appeared  on  our  trees  dropped  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
unripeness  of  the  wood.] 


the  flow(^ -robust  and  strong.    You  will  hhve  plenty  of  florat 
if  the  wood  is  well  ripened  this  autumn. 

Take  up  the  Bielytra  out  of  the  borders  directly,  imre  Ihi 
ball  if  possible ;  but  ball  or  no  ball,  use  no  bigger  pot  Uim  jm 
can  get  the  roots  in  nicely,  and  pa(^  sandy  loam  and  a  lildi 
leaf  mould  firmly  round  them.  Then  plunge  the  pots  in  t^Jjjji 
hotbed  out  of  doon — say  in  a  temperature  of  from  ^if  to  7t\ 
leaving  the  tops  exposed,  but  protecting  from  froat ;  andtlMB 
in  the  second  week  of  November  treat  much  the  same  m  fhf 
Doutzia,  giving  if  anything  more  heat  to  enoooragetbe 
stems  to  rise.] 


FLOWERING    DIELYTEA    SPECTABILI8   AND 

DEUTZTA  GEACILIS  IN  JANUARY. 

I  HATE  some  plants  of  Dielytrn  spcctabilis  growing  in  the 
jorders  which  I  intend  to  force,  and  would  like  to  have  them  in 
'ower  by  the  new  year.     A  hint  how  to  manage  them  would 
^lige. 

'nn  I  have  Deutzia  graeilis  in  flower  at  the  same  time?  and 
^"  the  same  trcnfment  do  for  both? — BuB. 

^Wo  presume  the  Deutzia  is  in  pots ;  if  so,  keep  them  full  in 
no  sun,  and  give  them  a  little  water.  About  the  first  week  in 
^^fovomber  top-dress  them,  and  place  them  in  a  mild  heat  in 
'ivember;  if  a  little  sweet  bottom  heat  all  the  better— say  top 
-••^t  50°,  and  hottc  ••  heat  "T.  Increase  the  top  heat  gradually, 
,  Jiat  at  llic  thir-      -i-  •       n  be  from  CO**  to  63",  and  as  soon 


JOTTINGS  IN  NOBTH  DEEBYSHTRE. 

CLA.Y  CR0B8  A37D  VEIOHBCrBHOaD. 

Tn  the  last  Volume  of  The  Cottage  Gabdbiteb  appealed  A 
article  by  "Bex  Bolt,"  on  Eccleston's  Conqueror  CacomlMfe^ 
which,  I  believe,  induced  many  to  try  that  useful  Tirie^ 
Having  latelv  been  in  that  district  and  jotted  down  a  ftnro^ 
Bcrvations,  they  may  not  beiiitiacceptable  to  your  readers. 

Clay  Cross  is  chiefly  known  firom  its  extensive  coal  minei  atti 

iron  works  belonging  to  Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  and  othera.    Then  if 

also  the  AVingerworth  "Company,  who  have  extensive  worki  dl 

the  estates  of  the  lat€  Sir  H.  Hunloke,  and  other  pita  of  minot 

importance,  yet  employing  many  men.     There  is  a  bniUim 

hero  in  which  are  held  the  schools  under  an  efficient  wtakl^ 

and    supported  by  the  Clay  Cross  Company.     Here  are  4!ii> 

Mechanics'  Institute  and  Public  Library,  the  latter  containiagb 

I  believe,  nearly  8000  volumes.     Indeed,  C  Binna,  Esq^  tiiB 

manager,  with  liberality  of  spirit  does  all  in  hit  power  to  rum 

the  intellectual  and  moral  liabits  of  the  people,  by  anppoi^ 

ing    and  sr.nctioning  any  scheme  having  for  its    objert  tllfr 

permanent  improvement  of  the  working  classes.     With  this  end 

in  view,  there  is  held  annually,  the  second  Tuesday  in  Angnl 

(the  Wakes  week),  a  horticultural  and  floral  exhibition,  in  tht 

grounds  of  the  manager,  when  prises  are  given,  I  understandli 

amounting  to  £200  or  more.    This  season  it  has  been  decided 

by  the  Committee  not  to  hold  one  out  of  re8];>ect  to  the  fefiliii^ 

of  the  bereaved  families  of  twenty-three  poor  fellows  who  Idil 

their  lives  through  the  late  melancholy  inundation  of  one  of  Iha 

pits.  The  classes  are  as  follows  : — 1st,  For  the  men  in  theempkjf 

of  the  Clay  Cross  Company,  vegetables,  florists'  flowers,  wixicM 

plants,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  prize  of  10«.  for  the  garden  beift 

cultivated  and  in  the  neatest  condition.     2nd,  Prises  raiTtng 

from  9s.  to  10*.,  for  cottagers  within  six  miles  round  on  paying 

a  small  subscription  similar  to  the  above.    8rd,  For  amatvot 

paying  a  subscription,  for  vegetables,  plants,  &c.     This  is  open 

to  all  England,     ith.  For  gentlemen's  gardeners,  with  the  usnai 

class  of  prizes,   open  to  iQl  England.     5th,  Nurserymen  and 

market-gardeners,  open  to  all.     6th,  For  fanhers ;  1st,  for  tl^ 

best  cultivated  farm  in   the  occupation  of  a  widow  farming  a 

certain  number  of  acres,  a  silver  cup  ;  2nd,  for  tenant  farmers, 

a  cup.     Then  prizes  for  various  cereals,  roots,  &c. 

This  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  love  of  gardening.  Ona 
is  famous  for  his  Pansies,  another  for  his  Fuolisias ;  one  for 
Dahlias,  another  for  Celery;  ono  for  Rhubarb,  another  for  Cncom* 
berf ;  and  it  is  a  pleasing  trait  in  the  character  of  this  Sodetj, 
that  the  working  men,  many  of  whom  are  working  down  the 
pits  and  for  months  do  not  see  daylight  only  on  "  pay  SBtuI^ 
days"  (once  a-fortnight),  and  Sundays— yet  these  men  and 
others  who  are  occupied  in  various  ways  in  the  iron  woriu  and 
other  departments,  lead  the  tradesmen  in  horticultural  matters. 
And  to  show  still  more  the  kindly  sympathising  feeling  of  the 
noble,  large-hearted  manager,  with  the  well-known  philanthnmie 
spirit  of  the  proprietors,  a  second  exhibition  is  held  in  the 
autunm  for  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Company,  when  priies  axe 
oflTcred  for  the  best  autumnal  garden  productions.  It  is  held'ln 
the  school-room,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  Exhibition  heA 
there  last  September  would  have  put  to  the  blush  many  of  fbe 
"  blue  flag  practienls."  So  are  the  concurrent  opinions  of  ccnsofV 
and  gardeners  themselves  who  were  there,  some  of  whom  were 
Southerners.  Such  is  tho  enthusiasm  witli  which  they  take  op 
these  matters,  that  frequently  other  Shows  aro  held  at  the  CkGN 
deners'  Arms  Inn,  for  teakettles,  teapots,  &c.  Another  pleaifi% 
trait  in  connection  with  this  aflair,  and  at  the  same  time  showii% 
tlie  provident  habits  engendered  by  the  introduction  of  hdt^ 
iculture,  is  seen  in  the  number  of  Cucumber-houses,  pits,  and 
'-*mes.  Which  are  increasing  every  year,  and  still  may  they  inereaite. 
»*iMin  •  %,v.tVir>'   »* '^-ir'M¥*ii)(jr-^r-i«An  '    miiY  •■  well  here  aaV^ 
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that  there  are,  perhaps^  soma  of  th^  bett  grQworft.of  Cucumben 
in  this  diitriot  I  hfso  ever  Bcap — ^far.tuipauing.aDy.I  have  seen 
€7«in  among  the  profqwionaU  this  Boa«on  aouth  of  London. 
Soma  grow  for  aale  and  make  a  good  profit  on  their  outlay.  Mr. 
Eotileeton,  gardener  to  C.  Binnt,  Ssq.,  i»  a  sort  of  father  among 
them,  being  held  in  great  respoot  by  all  claetes ;  if  information 
or  inat  ruction  is  required.  He  ii-alwaye  applied  to.  I  sliall  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  whole  of  the  gardrai,  but  note  his  Cucum- 
ber and  Celery.  The  latter  was  yeiy  fine  when  I  saw-  it  in  July, 
nearly  37  inches  high  and  1>1.  inches  round.  I  did  not  see  it 
surpassed  among  the  growers  oTen  at  Sheffield,  and  only  equalled 
bv  one— viz.,  Mr.  J.  Limbs,  of  Sheffield:  Koad,  Chesterfield* 
The  kind  grown  was  chiefly  Laing's  Mammoth. 

Here  I  saw  and  tasted  the  Conqueror  Cucumber,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  has  a  fault  or  two.  I  certait^y  do  not  like  the 
■colour — it  is  too  pale,  and  the  shoulder  is  too  long  and  small 
in  proportion  to  the  circumference  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
fruit ;  but  for  flavour  and  general  cropping  it  is  unequalled. 
Mr.  Eoclcston  informed  mo,  that  by  some  means  he  found  the 
fruit  which  he  saved  for  seed  had  been  impregnated  by  some 
other  kind,  as  was  proved  by  a  plant  growing  by  the  side  of 
anoihor — one  was  true,  the  other  had  degenerated.  He  was 
very  anxious  lest  some  parties  who  purchased  seed  of  him 
should  have  been  disappointed  or  dissatisfied.  If  any  should 
have  had  cause  of  complaint,  I  would  adrise  them  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Ecdeston,  as  he  has  taken  every  precaution  to  save 
seed  from  a  true  stock  and  no  others  are  growing  near.  He 
has  a  magnificent  kind  in  bea^g  this  season  for  tiie  first  time, 
which  ho  calls  Phenomenoni  This  .will  become  a  favourite  with 
all  groword,  being  free  fimm  ribsg  a  short  square  shoulder, 
beautifully  spined.  There  ia  no  ooarseness  about  it ;  and  the 
colour  is  good  dark  green,  carrying  a  fine  bloom.  It  is  suitable 
for  table,  and.  is  a  good  bearing  kixML  The  fruit  I  saw  was 
24  inches  long  and  sfcUl  growing.  I  understood  he  purposed  to 
send  a  brace  of  each  to  the  fruit  Committee  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  this  autumn. 

The  following  notes  of  other  kinds  may  be  useful : — Mr.  W. 
Walters  liad  Hamilton's  Black  Spine,  a  coarse,  deep-ribbed 
Tariety.  Eppa'  Ganbaldi,  received  direct  from  Maidstone.  It 
is  the  most  worthless  thing  ever  sent  out  by  the  trade ;  it  is  no 
better  than  the  Stockwood  Aidge.  Indeed,  this  season  I  have  scon 
better  fruit  growing  in  the  open  air.  Dreadnought  carries  a  good 
bloom,  is  a  good  bearer,  but  a  bad  setter,  has  the  longest  foot- 
stalk, perhaps,  of  any  grown  kind.  It  is  a  strong,  coarse  grower, 
about  18  inches  to  Z-i  inches  long.  Eugenie  is  a  kind,  useful 
Tariety,  and  deserving  of  extensive  culture.  Webb's  Improved 
Black  and  Wliite  Spines,,  received  from  an  eminent  firm  in 
liOndoii,  are  condemned.  E  wings*  Water  witch,  a  local  variety 
firom  Q-odfrey's  Blaok  Spine,  is  a  good,  square-shouldered  kind, 
Tory  prolific,  and  requires  a  strong  bottom  heat  to  grow  it  well. 
It  will  bo  a  good  kind  for  market  purposes.  Barlow's  Prolific 
still  holds  its  place  among  the  good  ones. 

Here  I  saw  a  useful  kind  of  house  lately  built  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Holland,  a  blacksmith,  fitted  with  hot-water  pipes  for  bottom 
and  top  heat,  and  heated  with  a  small  boiler,  which  must  be 
called,  I  think,  "  Holland's  Cottager's  Boiler,"  a  description  and 
cost  of  which  I  will  forward  to  you  on  receiving  permission  from 
him  to  do  so.  It  is  simple  in  its  construction,  efiective  in  its 
work,  moderate  in  price,  and  does  not  require  much  attention, 
and  to  judge  by  the  look  of  the  plants  growing  there  it  was  all 
that  could  be  required. 

The  effect  of  the  late  winter  was  very  plainly  seen.  Oaks, 
Common  Hollies,  Auoubas,  LaureLs,.  and  even  Portugal  Law^ls 
killed  to  the  ground  in  many  places.  Some  of  the  latter  at  the 
reaidenoe  of  the  late  Q-.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  Tapton  House,  of, 
perhaps,  forty  years'  growth,  had  their  south  sides. killed  ;  while 
at  Hardvricke  Hall  (the  Duke  of  Devonshire's),  the  only  plant 
hurt  appeared  to  be  Pinus  insignia.  l^ere  ia.  scarcely  a 
standaKl  Bose  to  be  found  alive.  One  of  the  most  notable  places 
is,  perhaps,  Kingwood^  at  Stavely,  the  residence  of  B.  Barrow, 
Kaq.  The  gardens  he  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill.  Advantage  has 
bean  taken  of  this  to  form  a  series  of  terraces.  There  are  some 
escellent  houses  here  for  Peaches,  Vines,  and  plants.;  two. con- 
servatories, in  one  of  which  ajns  some  excellent'  Acacias,  par- 
tionlarly  A.  grandis  and  A.  pubescens.  There  are  also  six  new 
Tinariea  being  ereoted  here  at  a  cost  of  £3000.  The  borders  are 
cof^red  with  glass  and  heated  with  liot-water  pipes.  They  are 
eroeted  by  Meredith,  of  Liverpool|.I  beliove,  and  are  of  a  sub* 
irt^jptial*  oharacter, 
Jil^li^e  not  time  to  touch,  on  Qhatfirortht,  tha  "Pal^^of  the 


Peak,"  or  some  other  places.  Fruit  is  exceedingly  scarce  in  the 
district.  One  otiier  note  I. find — viz.,  the  Potato  called  Chats- 
worth,  a  second  early  kind  and  very  productive.  Mr.  S.  Low,  of 
Tapton,  is  erowing  this  season  a  large  breadth  of  them.  It  is  a 
fine,  dry  kind,  and  not  so  liable  to  disease  as  some  others, 
generally  ripening  ere  the  electric  storms  come  on. — Nickerbob. 


POTAXO  CROP  IN  lEELAND. 

It  appears  from  tiie  tables  published  annually  by  tiie  ^egLs- 
trar-G^nersI  that  the  yield  of  tl^  Potato  crop  U^t  year  was 
smaller  than  in  any  year  since  the  famine,  though,  with  the 
exception  of  1859,  the  quantity  of  Und  devoted  to  the  crop  was 
greatest  of  alL  In  181r7  it  was,  in  round  numbers,  28,000  acres; 
in  16G0  it  was  117,000.    Yet,  strapge  to  say,  the  produce  was 

;  nearly  as  great  in  the  former  year  as  in  the  latter,  it  being  per 
statute  acre  fifty-seven  barrels  in  1847,  and  only  eis;hteen  barreJa 
in  1860.  This  shows  tliat  the  impression  that  the  Potato  was 
gradually  recovering  its.  former  healthy  condition  is  a  mistaken 
one — in.  fact,  it  has  been  rather  degenerating  since  IS^?,  the 
year  after  the  general  failure.  This  does  not  prove  that  the 
crop  cannot  ba  restored  ;  it  only  proves  tliat  the  means  employed 
to  restore  it  while  the  panic  lasted  have  been  unaccountably 
neglected.  Potatoes  get  into  a  state  of  decay  from  causes  that 
produce  the  decay  of  any  other  crop,  and  these  causes  are  pre- 
vent! ble.  The  farmers  reverted  to  the  use  of  woru-out  degene- 
rate seed,  which  they  committed  to  worn-out  soiL  A  proper 
selection  of  foreign  seed  and  of  fresh  ground  for  the  crop,  aue 
care  in  draining,  cultivation,  and  weeding,  all  of  which  were 
anxiously  attended  to  with  the  best  results  in  1817,  would  have 

i  produced  similar  results  ever  since,  had  not  the  farmers  relapsed 
into  tlieir  old  lazy  feeUng  of  security,  for  which  they  are  now 
again  likely  to  be  severely  punished. — (Times'  CorrespondenL) 


WHAT   TO  LOOK  POB   ON    THE   SEA8HOBE. 

{Continued  from  pa^e  30.) 

CsusTACEA —  {coniin  ued) . 

The  Commox  Spiny  Lobster  (Palinurus  vulgaris),— -On 
the  western  and  southern  coasts  of  England  this  strange  speci- 
men may  be  found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  large  numbers 
are  despatched  to  the  London  markets.  Its  flavour  is  not  con- 
sidered equal  to  that  of  the  common  Lobster ;  still  it  has  its 
admirers,  by  whom  it  is  held  in  higli  esteem.  This  creature 
derives  its  name  firom  the  fact  of  its  shell  being  covered  with 
spines  of  various  sizes.  It  is  ten-footed,  like  others  of  this 
class ;  the  first  pair  of  feet  in  the  male  strong  and  robust,  in  the 
female  smaller  and  weaker,  but  in  either  sex  shorter  than  the 
rest,  and  having  but  one  claw  or  finger  furnished  with  tufts  of 
hair.  The  remaining  pairs  of  feet  are  all  one-fingered  also,  and 
Ukewise  tufted  with  liair.  The  eyes  are  large  and  globose,  the 
external  antennm  are  extremely  long,  andjhavo  a  strong,  thick, 
spinous  peduncle. 

The  length  of  the  Spiny  Lobster,  is  about  eighteen  inches, 
measuring  from  the  front  of  the  shell  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  and  its  colour  is  usually  a  purplish-brown,  s{>otted  with  a 
dull  white.  The  legs  arc  a  reddish-white,  having  longitudinal 
bands  of  reddish-brown. 

The  Norway  Lobster  {Xephrops  norrejicuit)  may  be  passed 
over  with  but  sliglit  mention ;  for  although  it  is  occasionally 
met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
still  more  northern  species,  the  largest  quantities  being  sent,  as 
its  name  implies,  from  Norway.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  creature^ 
measuring  about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  lengtli,  of  a  pale  flesh 
colour,  rather  darker  in  some  parts  than  others.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  abdomen  are  highly  sculptured ;  the  raised  portions 
being  smooth  and  polished,  the  depressions  covered  with  thick, 
shorti  downy  hair. 

It  is  said  that  the  Norway  Lobster  has  been  taken  ofl*  the 
Irish  coast,  as  well  as  the  Scotch ;  but  its  appearance  is  com- 
paratively rare,  and  it  is  very  uidikely  to  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  ordinary  tourist. 

The  Common  Riyeu  Crayfish  {Antaeus  fluviatilii)  has 
strictly  speaking  no  claim  to  our  notice  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
an  inhabitant  of  our  rivers  and  largo  streams,  and,  therefore, 
no  resident  on  the  seashore.  It  lias  a  rough,  scabrous  shell. 
Its  anterior  pair  of  legs  are  thick  and  rounded,  slightly  spinous. 
Its. colour  is  a  dull  greenish-grey. 


so  JOUBNAL  OF  HOBnCULTtmE  ASD  OOTTASB  GAEDBirSB.         [  Oetobar  15,  UO. 

Wo  now  proceed  to  an  eumiuation  of  the  Crab  tribe*,  and  Kmt  ]  on  the  ihoreB  of  Dvronibire  i(  ii  of  rare  ooovmuM^ 
diatinguuhed  from  the  Lobatm  bj  brang  short,  initead  of  long'  Frofeuor  Bell  aay> : — "  I  hare  receired  it  from  WortUi^  k 
tailed  i  both  species,  boverer,  an  ten-fooled.  Buiiei,  and  from  the  coast  of  North  Wales.     I  hare  obtainadk 

Thk  LoHO'LiaoBD  Sfidib-Cbjj  (Slmorigncitit  phalaii-  at  Hastings  where  it  occurs  in  ooondemble  abunduDoa^  Ml 
oittm). — This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  small  Crabs,  and  dredged  it  on  ojster-beda  at  Baodgate  of  large  liz^  at  ftoM 
IS  found  on  nesrlj  sU  parte  of  the  coast.     Frofessar  Bell  statw    ten  to  twelxe  fathoms."  ^ 

that  he  has  obtained  it  &om  WiUes,  the  coast  of  Cormvall,  The  Hjas  araneui  is  oliaost  the  largest  of  the  Bpidrr-Onii 
Deronshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Susaei,  from  Scarborough,  and  measuring  somewhat  over  three  inches  in  length,  and  two  i* 
from  Orknej.  He  also  stales,  on  Ihc  suthoritj  of  Mr.  Hailstone,  breadth  ;  whilst  the  anterior  legs  are  upwards  of  Sre  indM 
that  "it  is  very  common  at  Hastingis,  both  among  the  rocks  on  long.  The  shell  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  mther  elongated) 
the  shore,  and  in  deep  water,  and  is  oooasionallj  caught  in  the  the  posterior  portion  brine  iVttnded,  it  ia  coTered  with  mmI 
trawl-net  in  vast  numbers.  Of  sixty-eight  specimois  brought  up  tubercles;  but  both  shell  ailA'' lltAbB  are  entirely  deatitnte  at 
at  once,  the  proportion  of  males  to  femslee  was  as  two  to  one."      spine*.    The  creatare,  howerer,  is  corered  with  a  thick,  ibfff 

The  shape  of  the  shell  is  triangular,  the  posterior  angles  coat, 
being  rounded,  and  the  anterior  sarfsce  furnished  with  a  few  I'HS  BPINOCS  Sfidbb-Oraa  (Maia  tqainado). — Xhi«  Otib 
i^nnea.  The  first  pair  of  legs  are  strong  and  hairy,  and  about 
twioe  the  length  of  the  body.  Bach  hand  has  two  flngen,  one 
of  which  is  moveable.  Theae  feet  are  imaller  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male  ;  the  remaining  pairs  of  feet  are  very  slender.  The 
Spider-Crab  is  sluggish  and  timid  j  moves  with  ver;  little  anima- 
tion, and  dies  Tery  quickl;  on  being  removed  from  the  water. 

^B  Scorpion  SFiDEB-C&aB  {Inachvi  doraetensit). — So  called 
from  its  being  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  on  the  Dorset- 
ihire  coast,  particularly  at  Weymouth.  The  shell  of  this 
tpecimen  ia  also  triangular  and  inelling;  the  angles  rounded 
poaleriorly,  the  auterior  pair  of  legs  strong  and  thick,  and  of 
■Ome  length  ;  the  others  considerably  Songer,  and  very  slender  t 
the  leaond  pair  is  the  longest,  being  more  than  three  times  the 
length  of  the  body.  This  species  is  very  widely  distributed. 
Frofbaaor  Bell  says  :— "  I  obtuned  it  iu  Studland  Bay,  Dorset* 
ibire,  and  at  Hastings.  Mr.  Couch  states  that  in  Cornwall  it  is 
commonly  taken  in  crab-pols,  within  a  few  milea  of  the  shore 
at  all  depths.  And  Mr.  Kyton  informs  me  that  it  is  found  on 
Ibe  oyster-beds  at  Bhoscolfo,  near  EoUyhead.      In  Ireland  it 

baa  been  found  in  many  places  in  the  harbour  of  Cove,  in  the  *" 

lougbs  of  Stran^ord  and  Belfcst,  and  m  Dublin  Bay.  It  i.  j,  f„„„a  j^  considferable  quantities  on  nearly  all  part*  rf  o«r 
aLK.  recorded  that  Caplam  Beeehy  E.N.  brought  up  a  »P«*^  eouthem  and  weatem  couls,  and  ia  the  lar^it  of  the  apeois^ 
of  tbs  spe^.«  aUve  .u  the  dredge,  ftom  the  drpth  of  onehundred  measuring  sometimes  eight  inches  in  length,  and  sii  in  bi^^ 
andforty  fathoms,  m  the  muU  ofGallow.y."  ^_^    _,    .      _  the  foreiiost  pair  of  legs  reaching  a  iSigUi  of.  fifteen  ineheT 

Thb  ^OTni-flOBBED  Spime-Owb  (i^o  i«(™oA>»).-Theee    xhe  sheU  is  cinvei  andSomewhat  oval,  ^tliog,  however,  mow 

triangular  in  shape  aa  it  increases  in  a^  Tlie  shell  i«  covaed 
with  countless  tubercles  and  sharp  spines.  The  anterior  pail 
of  leg!  much  longer  and  larger  than  the  rest.  A  quotation  froB 
Professor  Bell,  with  regard  to  this  and  other  Spider-Cnbs,  m^J 
be  entertaining : — "  Like  all  other  triangular  Crustacea,  the  fisher- 
men invelerately  term  it '  Spider,'  and  they  appear  to  have  wfj 
little  idea  of  any  affinity  between  these  forms  and  the  Cntbs  pm- 
perly  so  called.  1  remember  some  years  since  seeing  in  one  of 
the  back  streets  of  Foole,  near  the  water  side,  a  tittle  giri  standing 
by  a  small  table,  on  which  was  a  plate  containing  two  of  these 
(>abs  of  moderate  siie,  cooked,  and  for  sale.  On  my  aoooitinB 
her  with  '  Pray  do  Ihey  eat  these  Crabs  here  ? '  she  replied  wiu 
a  look  of  great  surprise  at  my  ignorance,  '  'iliey  ba'ut  Crabs,  nr^. 
them's  Spiden  1'  "  As  an  astcnisbing  announcement  with  regard 
lo  the  fecundity  of  the  Spinous  Bpider-Crab,  we  may  also  qnot* 
the  Professor,  who  states  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Couidi,  that 
a  specimen  oF  ordinary  siia  will  bear  at  one  time  upwards  of 
se»enty-sil  thousand  eggs. — W. 

(TolteonHmied.) 

creatures  may  be  met  with  in  considerable  quantities  among  the 

rocks  at  Bagnor,  and  olher  places,  concealed  under  the  banging 

Tegel-tioni  the  iheU  is  l<™g|dar,post«iorly  round,  and  ra^^^  CFLTURE    OF    THE    BANANA. 

covered,  aa  well  as  the  limbs,  with  close  shaggj  hair— the  first        .,  ,  j.j*.u   ^.a^,a^-a^ 

eir  of  feet  is  eilromely  strong  and  thick,  the  hands  nearly  as  *  s*'^  "  7°^^%  Pl™'  (arrived  a  few  weeks  ago  frOBi  EKypt>  ■ 
oad  as  they  are  long,  and  two-fingered,  the  fingers  meeting  at  »">"*  ^  feet  in  height,  and  with  two  leave*  each  about  18  inotaM. 
he  points  ;  the  remaining  feet  are  only  of  moderate  siie  and  '^ng.  Wttl  it  require  beat  through  the  winter,  or  will  it  do  la 
-igth,  the  second  pair  being  about  aa  long  as  the  creature's  »  greenhouse  heated  jost  sufficient  to  keep  the  frost  out?  I 
i,A  and  the  fifth  not  so  long  as  the  sheU  is  broad.  Beneath  ca"  P"'  't  ■»  •  vinery  during  summer.  Please  also  stat«  what- 
lie  hairy  covering  the  shell  is  polished ;  the  colour  is  a  dull  '"™.  P"*>  ""■*  «"*  °'  "".  ""1  "l"'*  quantity  of  water  it. 
•ddiah-brown,  which,  on   becoming  subject  to  the  action  of    requires.— J.  D. 

^j^t  or  boiling  water,  turns  to  a  bright  red  i   ite  usual  length        [If  ^onr  Banana  is  one  of  the  strong- growing  and  lofty  kiadr  ' 
■-  -•  little  more  than  two  inches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,     you  will  do  Uttle  good  with  it  either  in  a  greenhouse  or  Tinetr,    • 
L4..fe  are  several  tubercles  oij  the  surlaoe  of  the  shell,  and  the    If  a  dwarf  sort  like  Musa  Cavendishi  you  might  grow  it  in  tfc» 
"lak  is  formed  of  two  strong  horns.    This  creatur"  like  the  vp**     vinery,  if  that  vinery  was  rarely  below  US'  in  winter.     Tou  osu 
'I*  species,  is  timid,  laiy,  and  slow-moving,  fr"'     "hioh  let)-       only  succeed  with  your  young  plant  byplaoing  it  in  the  iiaiiiiiwl 
.»e  it  is  frequently  covered  with  minute  mar         ■'-''•   "■''ir-      comer  near  the  heating  apparatus  either  in  the  greenhouse  or    ' 
"■"-''•H  among  the  not*  -'  ite  shaggy  coat.  vinery,  and  surrounding  the  pot  with  mos*  or  tan,  so  as  to  keep    ' 

9  AHi— ■■■'      '   •      -  -  «r"ciee  ol  Spidei-vJ.ao,  -^       ,      '^i  roote  warm.    At  preaent  it  will  ^  beet  to  put  the  irfaiit  in  • 

™       •  ..     ,  n~"-    -..       1.-    ™,r-,    -'O™,..,,.-  -Ih.      ™..1)«l,.-^.l..,     ™,     ,.1„,     '-^l,  (lK-,]p.,,.„J    -ll'*tk 
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....  _  ^ .  .  [ng.  As  tlis  hot  m  joar  Tuierj  nU  np 
uit  will  t^  need  anoAer  pot,  and  jou  totj  »dd  aome 
rotten  dung  or  leaf  mould  to  ths  eompoit.    These,  pro- 

■peskiDg,  are  all  tropieal  planta,  and  though  thej  maj 
m  mil  Dot  thrlTB  under  Dommoa  greenhouM  treatment : 

the  recommendatiOD  ae  to  the  warm  place  in  winter.  In 
nt  winter,  if  the  pot  ii  plunged,  little  water  will  be 
d.  it  the  learea  grow  m  minnier,  and  plentj  of  beat  oan 
sn,  water  will  be  needed  lib^;all;.] 


PAGATION  OF  , 

tra  a  Sir  Harr;  Strawb^ 
■t  summer,  bj  WBj  of  e: 
r  after  the  fruit  had  b 


JAWBEEEY  BY  ITS 

in  a  pot  which  I  rooted 
nt,  from  a  fruit-italk.  I  ju>t 
liwed,  and  pegged  it  into  s 


I  pot  the  same  u  a  mnner.  The  little  plant  hM  fruited  the  whole 
of  thii  •nmmar.  I  picked  off  the  la*t  ripe  Strawberry  tliia' 
morning,  and  cut  off  aaather  truie  of  blossom  far  fear  the  plant 
ehould  be  eihauited.  Jc  has  been  kept  in  the  sitting-room,  and 
placed  outside  the  window  when  the  weather  was  fine.  Wonld 
I  youadrise  me  to  repot  this  plant?  the  pot  it  ii  now  in  measnree 
I  inside  6  inches  diameter  st  the  top.  Only  two  runners  have 
I  made  their  appearance  in  June,  which  I  cut  off. 
I  [Did  Ton  reatlr  root  the  stalk  which  carried  the  flowers  and 
:  fruit  in  1860  f  If  so,  did  it  make  leaves  P  and,  if  it  did  make 
leares,  which  part  of  the  stalk  did  they  come  from,  and  what 
part  of  the  rooted  stalk  did  the  two  runners  come  fromf  We 
hire  no  doubt  aboot  advising  you  to  keep  the  pot  just  as  it  ii 
till  the  flne  weather  in  the  spring  eausea  the  plant  to  make  a 
fresh  pn>h  :  at  thit  time  we  would  shake  off  all  the  old  soil,  and 
replant  it  in  fresh  soil  in  the  same  pot.  The  fongui  you  enoUwed 
is  Geoglotsnm  gtutjuosom.] 


A  is  a  'new  Japanese  plant : 
loculent  suffiruticose  dwa^ 
1,   the  flnt 


'  SEDUM  CABNSUH  TAEIEOATCU  (Sibdold). 

highly  Interesting  and  beautifal,  I  summer  months,  and  equally  suitable  for  covering  the  surboe 
*  habit,  with  compact  branohing  j  of  dry,  warm,  graielly  banks  around  terrace  stapes,  or  pillar 

bases.  It  is  also 
a  valuable  plant 
tor  mirginal  effect 
around  large  rasea 
and  rural  basketa  j 
whilst    in   green- 


bajped  green 
edged  with 

iargins,and 
1  eipoaore 
t  the  plant 

variegated 
tint.     Its 

it  for  either 

ir  summer 
.  Bj  lU 
)e  habit  and 
increase,  it 

bte      plant 

ribbon  lines 
tower-beds, 
r  decorat- 
>  summits 
lall  fane; 
louiQds,  di- 
ng the  ef- 
>n      larger 


pended  by  brack- 
ets from  the  aide 
walla. 

For  pot  oultuNi 
it  thrives  in  all  <», 
dinary  light  auidy 
loam  soila,  and 
for  open-air  beda 
or  borders  it  Ini- 
nriates  in  a  mii< 
ture  of  one-foartk 
Anely  broken  or 
liAed  ^-^velly 
•andorhnokoomi 

In  autumn  it 
should   be  repot- 


throughout      the 

It  is  introduoed 
by  Mesars.  Hen- 
derson, of.theWd* 
UogtonBoadNnf 
•er;,  St.  J<^'a 
Wood,  London. 


GEOUND 
■T  decline  the  honour  of  having  invented  the  "  ground 
I,"  my  i<3ea  was  merely  to  coier  a  space  with  slates,  and 
rer  this  a  Cucumber- light.  My  gardener  suggested  the 
nd  the  furrow.  The  original  idea,  if  it  wu  an  original 
wver  carried  out,  as  I  heard  of  a  person  who  coveivd  a 
the  wall  of  his  house  with  slates,  and  trained  Vinee 
tham,  which  did  not  ripen  their  fruit  so  well  as  against 
mJwaU. 

[r.  Rivers  is  due  the  credit  of  ripening  Ctrapea  on  slates 
OB  the   ground   onder  gbti,  taking  advantage  of  the 


VINKEIES. 
earth's  beat  to  assist  the  ripening.  This  answer*  thoroughly,  a 
I  saw  tbe  Qrspes  last  week  at  Sawbridgewortli  weU  ripeniHl,  and 
perfectly  black.  I  would  suggest  an  altentian  lo  this  plan, 
embmcing  aU  the  advantage*  with  some  little  improvements.  I 
would  measurs  out  plots  of  ground — say  100  feet  long  by  6  feet 
6  iachea  wide.  I  wuuld  take  a  spit  of  earth  out  on  each  side 
sufficient  to  raise  the  plot  into  a  slight  ridge.  This  is  to  answer 
thret  purposes.  First,  the  trench  would  keep  the  plot  high 
and  dry  ;  second,  it  would  bring  the  ridge  nearer  to  the  hands  in 
thin],  it  woold  oauae  Um  distance  between  the 


sa 
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lights  and  the  earth  to  be  cren.  In  the  centre  of  the  ridge  I 
aoould  drive  in  small  charred  poats  every  8  feet,,  leaving  them 
out  of  the  earth  say  15  inchea.  On  each  side  of  the  ridge  I 
sbouid  place  the  largest  tiltAee,  side  to  side,  leaving  a.  si^ace  of 
I  fe^tf between  tlie  rowa.of  elates  in  the  centre  of-tlie  ridgf?»  and  a 
BDfua^  of  about.  10  inches  on  the  outsides.  On  these  slates  I 
sEonld  place  the  oanesy  arrai^^g:  each  plant  so  as.  to  be  able  to 
add  to  the  case  as  required.  On  the  top  of  each  post  I  would 
fyL  a  staple,  so  arranged  a^  to  be  able  to  iit  a  hook  into  it,  by 
v^ich  the  lights. are  to  hang.  These  lights  sliould  be  about 
4  f^t  by  3  feet,  and  placed  on  each  side  of  the  ridge,  suspended 
ip-theocntre  by  the  staples.  On  the  ou^-side  thoy  may  be  raised 
bj  stumps,  and  let  down  at  night  if  required.  (T1\iB  case  I 
think  might  do  for  forwarding  Strawberries,  &c.)  Anj  gardener 
oould  make  these  lights.  I  should  think  that  the  top  and 
bottom  might  be  mede  of  flat  pieces  of- wood,  to  which  the  bars  | 
might  be  nailed  ;  a  little  marine  glue,  probablj,  might  here  be 
useful ;  the  bars  might  be  grooved  to  admit  of  small  squares  of 
16-oz.  glass,  l^d.  per  foot,  being  slipped  down  without  laps.  The  ' 
frame  might  be  saturated  with  boiling  coal  tar  six  months  before 
wanted,  and  if  the  glass  be  slipped  into  the  grooves  before  dry 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  putty.  The  hghts  might  rest, 
probably,  on  bricks,  and  the  ends  bo  stopped  with  the  same.  I 
think  these  plots  should  run  north  and  south.  The  Vines  grow 
very  luxuriantly  in  these  cases,  so  that  all  superfluous  shoots 
should  be  kept  under  to  assist  the  effects  of  sun  and  air. 

I.have  given  rather  a  rough  sketch  of  my  plan,  I  hope  it  may 
be  understood.  Professional  duties  do  not  now  admit  of  my 
paying  much  attention  to  these  matters. 

I 'am  not  quite  certain  that  we  could  not  cause  plants  to  grow 
1^  the  winter  by  taking  advantage  of  the  earth's  heat — a  plan  • 
successfully  adopted  by  Mr.  Rivers  during  the  severe  frost  of ; 
last  winter,  when,  by  merely  laying  the  pots  with  plants-  on  one  ' 
tide  and  covering  them  with  mats,  he  prevented  the  canfljied  : 
air  cooling  down  to  the  freezing-point.     I  think  that  if  a  om^  : 
were  constructed    somewhat  like   the    one  I  endeavoured    to  | 
d^eribe  abore,  with  the  addition  of  double  Rasing — t.e.,  with 
a  spaee  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  tlia<  tiK>  gMMca  to  con- 
tain motionless  air,  which  is  about  the  bes^  nonMnduotor,  the 
heat  radiating  from  the  earth  would  not.  onljvpreyeut:  the  air 
ooolnig  down  ito  32°,  but  would  keep  the  tcnperatura  consider-  ! 
ably  above  this ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  test. tho^ temperature  , 
Qnaer  diffifrent  degrees  of  external  temperature.    During  the  ■ 
d^jj  particularly  in  sunlight,  the  plants  would  no  doubt  grow,  ■ 
eren  if  sufficient  air  be  admited,  and-at  ni^it,  if  shut  up  early  ; 
and  closely,  the  temperature,  excepting  in  severe  weatlier,  would  ; 
not^  probablv,  be  below  the  growing-point.    A  cheap  porous  | 
material  would  answer  very  well  for  the  frame  of  the  lighta-and 
also  the  sides  wliere  the  fights  would  rest  on,  this,  being,  satu- 
nted  in  a  mixture  of  boiling  coal  tar  and  linseed  oil,. or  creosote 
(6d.  per  gallon),  the  preparation  used  for  steeping  the  ends  of 
hop-poles,  would  act  as  a  good  nonoondueytorw    The  bara^of:  t|ia 
]%iit8  could  be  double  grooved,  and  each  bar  bHDgunder-OOtehed: 
could  be  nailed  to  the  cross-bars,  forming  the  t<]q[^:and.bo(toiB  of' 
the  light.    Those  cross-bars  should  be  3  inohes<ii|idfrhy.r.inch, 
thick,  the  double-grooved  bars  being  1  iueh  wid#^  aind  liMtkoh 
dfrep.    Each  pane  of  glass  should  be  15ii»eheSi.l{iitC:bQ^ahou^ 
10  inches  wide.    The  joint  between,  the  u][^ri'naii^iiig|)t-bs- 
secured  to  prevent  drip:  probably. this  might  nseflMedwith 
liquid  glass,  a  receipt  for  making, which  appeared i  in  theiSeM 
newspaper  a  short  time  since,  whidi  might  prove  a.uteftd  article. 
in  all  cases  of  fractures.    How  would  Chaumontel  I|ears»  on  the 
sp«r  system,  do  in  thcBe  capes,  each  case  holding  five  rods  P     If 
extra  heat  were  required,  as  there  would  be   no  radiation,  I 
should  say  that  one  pipe  1  inch  in  diamtcr  would  be  sufficient. 

^SCBUTATOB, 


I  ^- 


'n. 


if^OYAL  nOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

.«.  1  k  CoisriTTEE. — The  Committee  met  on  Tuesday,  October 
Mr.  Edmonds  in  the  chair. 
4  report  of  the  Oxfordshire  Committee  was  received  from 
i-^.  Bailor,  the  Chairman,  whidi  waa  read  and  higlily  approved 
'**    he  interesting  information  it  communicated. 

dr.  Whiting,  of  the  Deepdene,  was  the  only  competitor  for 

'\e  prizes  offered  for  Pears  and  Plums.     In  the  former  class  he 

vOiibitcd  Beurr^  d'Amanlis,  Jersey  Gratioli,  and  Brown  Beurr^ 

o  vsliich  a  Second  Prize  was  awarded.     In  Plums  he  exhibit^'' 

-Jiworth  Tmi>oratriee,  Coe's  Late  B^'    »«d  ^-wS  ^^k^l/t^T 


••n^ 


A  very  interesting  collection  of  Grspes  wai  reoaiTod  (firani  ISt, 
Thomson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Dixgoo^  Stanstead  Fark^  neaK  Sbm^ 
worth,  Ilants.  The  object  of  this.e^Lhibition  vras.  to  shoF  1|P» 
the  difier^it  varieties  succeeded  in  an  orohardrhousa  JUftd-iu  c(j^ 
houses  without  Are  heat,. and  how  superior  the  Black  Hsao^tpodh 
is  for  this .  purpose  over  all  the  other  varieties*  Ihe  bmJSjj 
of  Black  Hamburgh  was  large,  w;ell  set  with  laii^gib  va£. 
coloured  berries,.  w\hich  were,  excellent  ii\  flavour.  QrovaJU 
Sweetwater,  well  ripened,. and  small  bunch.  "bluMOfiX  d4lfl^ 
andria,  acid.  E^pcrione,  a  long,  loose  bunch,  small  round  baiw 
with  squashy  flesh.  Golden  Hamburgh,  a  small  bunch  badly  lek 
with  small  berries,  which  were  rather  sweet.  Muscat  Hambai||^ 
bunch  well  set,  berries  small,  with  only  a  trace  of  mnscat  amMHi 
and  rather  acid.  Eoyal  Muscadine^  large  bunch,  loosely  set  with 
small  berries  of  good  flavour. 

Mr.  'U'hiting,  of  the  Deepdene,  exhibited  a  bunch  of  a  Vkf^. 
Grape,  name  unknown.  It  was  densely  set  with  jet  blacl^Ofpl. 
berries  of  good  size,  and  a  very  tough,  thick  skin,  but  the  fltrov 
was  rather  watery  and  not  remarkable. 

Mr.  David  Thomson,  gardener  at  Archerfield,  near  Dnm, 
N.B.,  sent  a  bunch  of  a  white  Grape  of  high  character.  It  was 
well  set,  the  berries  of  a  fipe  amber  tinge,  oval,  and  of  good  na 
and  with  somewhat  of  a  muscat  aroma  in  the  rich  sugaxy  and 
sprightly-flavoured  flesh. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Stanstead  Park,  also  exhibited  a  dkh-flf* 
very  fine  specimens  of  Salway  Peach,  finely  grown  and  Uuautafld^ 
coloured.  In  flavour  they  were  infinitely  superior  to  tboaa  cfr 
hibited  by  Mr.  Dwerrihouse  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committsa 

A  seedling  Pear  was  received  from  Mr.  Ingram,  gardsMrts- 
Her  Majesty,  at  Frogmore.  We  believe  it  was  raised  from  mti 
of  Marie  Louise.  It  is  called  British  Queen^  and  is  most-appMH 
priately  and  worthily  named.  The  fruit  is  large  and  pyrsntdiL 
of  a  fine  golden  yellow  colour  on  the  shaded  side^  and  cofcna^ 
with  a  crust  of  fine  cinnamon-coloured  russet  next  the  sun,  Md 
with  a  blush  of  rosy  crimson.  The  flesh  is  firm  and  not  tin% 
very  juicy  and  melting,  sugary,  and  with  rich  brisk  flavour,  m^ 
a  fine  aroma.    This  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificata^- 

An  Apple,  supposed  to  be  a  seedling,  waw  received  from-lfo 
Davis,  of  Colchester,  which  proved  to  be  Hollandbury. 

Three  extraordinary-  specimens  of  Northern  Spy  Appla^  vow 
sent  by  George  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Gishurst,  near  Weyfari4g<k 
l%ey  measur^  14  inches  in  circumference,  and  tbejr  aggi^ts* 
weight  was  36  oss.  They  were  grown  in  pots ;  tlie  frnit  Mk  lOk- 
an  orchard-house  and  ripened  out  of  doors  in  the  open  M 
They,  were  not  quite  ripe,  and^.thereimre,  the  fiavour  conld  aol' 
at. present  be  determined. 

Mr.  John  Spencer^  of  Bowood,  Chairman  of  the  WiltsUia 
Oommittes^  sent,  an  interesting  collection  of  jlpples  iron  tin 
valley  of  .the^SesFem,  13iey  were  principally  cider  varietieai  bm^ 
soma wfi^a  veiy  l>Cg^  .4fl\e  culinary-  Apples. 

Mr*.  Naptpiii  gardener  to  J.  G.  Gi^iam,  Esq.,  East  Lodg^i 
9ivfisld?G9]asey  exhitaited^exoellent  specimens  of  Apples— >Bibstai 
]^pin,.Mar||^.and  Sjng  of  the  Pippins. 

Juv.I^ttmei^.br  Slough,  o^ibitcdi.  very  long  pods  of  Dolichoa- 
8K>ensis». 

MrV'}9d«(Km^.of  Chiswiekf^Ouse,  sent  two  roots  of  anim*  , 
mansely-  large '^jmipEadish,  as  large  as  a  field  Turnip.    It  was  a 
new  kind  introdueed  frona  Madagascar,  by  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson. 

Mr.  Cock,  of  Chiswick,  sent- plants  of  Brussels  Sprouts  grown- 
JKhu  liome-saved  seeds,  and  they  were  quite  equal  in  quality  to 
any  raised  from  seed  of  foreign  growth. 

FiiOKAL  Committee. — A  Special  Certificate  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Eogcrs,  gardener  to  S.  !Noble,  Esq.,  Berry  Bill,  Taplow,  Ua 
some  very  splendid  specimens  of  the  flowers  of  Bignonia  venoil^ 
so  superior  as  a  stove  climber.  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Son  had'  a* 
similar  award  for  that  exquisite  little  variegated  plant  Eriocnema 
marmorata ;  Messrs.  Henderson  &  Sons,  Wellington  Eoad,  for 
Pompcne  Dahliat* ;  and  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Dorking,  for  Ferns. 

First-clnss  Certificafes  were  awarded  to  the  following:^ 
Messrs.  Veitch  for  the  very  ornamental  variegated  Cy penis 
alternirolius,  the  elegant  Palm  Calamus  australis,  and  the  hand- 
some Alocasia  mncrorhiza  varicgata ;  Mr.  Bull  also  for  Cypcam- 
altemifolius  ;  to  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Son,  EuUiam,  for  saaM 
silvery*marked  Ancectochiluset  and  some  Orcliids  from  Soutk 
America  ;  to  Mr.  Daniels,  gardener  to  the  Eev.  G.  E.  R.  K< 
of  Swyncombe  House,  for  Bougainvillsea  glabra,  not  eohsndi 
but  more  easily  grown  than  B.  specioaa. 

There  were  many  other  interesting  plants  exhibited,  but 
which  received  a  Commendation  ejEcept  Miss  HanshaWi  a  crawvy 
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EITCITEN  GABDSK. 
CardooMS,  tie  up  for  blanching  when  the  Icares  are  quite  drj  ^ 
twiat  hajbanda  round  to  prorent  the  earth  from  coming  m  con- 
tant  with  the  leaves  when  earthed  up.  Cahhaget^  eontinno  to 
plant  out  itrong  planta  for  Colewort«,  and  a  succession  of  the 
beet  plant  for  standing  as  spring  Cabbages.  Prick  out  a  quantity 
on  a  border  or  other  conyenient  aitu Alton  as  a  reserve  for  filling 
blanks  that  may  occur  through  the  winter,  and  for  planting  suc- 
cessions in  spring.  Cauliflowers,  continue  to  prick  them  out 
under  hand-glasses  and  in  fhimes  as  they  become  fit  to  l.andlo. 
Any  that  are  now  fit  for  use  to  be  preserved  in  a  oool  place. 
CVfefy,  take  advantage  of  farourable  opportunities  for  earthing 
it  up,  see  that  it  is  quite  dry ;  the  leaves  to  be  kept  together, 
and  the  earth  to  be  applied  in  a  pulverised  state.  If  attacked 
by  the  fly,  dredge  it  with  soot  and  cnarcoal  dost.  Herh-hedit,  fill 
np  and  areas  them  for  the  winter.  ORioiw,  those  that  are  stored 
to  be  looked  over  oocasionally,  and  the  defective  ones  removed. 
Tbtatoei,  continue  to  take  up  the  main  crops,  the  weather  at 
present  being  exceedingly  favourable  for  the  purpose.  As  it  is 
but  rarely  that  we  have  such  a  favourable  season  as  the  present 
for  digging  and  trenching  ground,  and  as  there  arc  but  very  few 
gardens  but  would  be  benefited  by  trenching,  we  hope  (he  fine 
weather  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  over  without  attention  to 
tills  beneficial  operation. 

FLOWKB  OABDBK. 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  which  it  is  intended  to 
winter  for  use  next  season,  to  betaken  up  immodiatelv  and  placed 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  for  a  short  time,  to  excite  the  roots  to 
eatabuqh  themselves  m  their  pots ;  they  should  not  be  cut  back, 
but  should  btt  kept  over  the  winter  just  as  they  are  lifted  from 
the  beds,  and  cut  back  only  in  the  spring  after  starting  them 
into  growth,  when  the  cuttings  will  root  very  freely  in  heat,  and 
will  make  good-sized  plants  by  turning-out  time. 

FBUIT  OABDBN. 

Continue  to  eolleet  and  store  away  the  late  varieties  of 
Pears  and  Apples  earefally,  and  see  that  those  already  stored 
are  in  good  condition.  When  Walnuts  have  been  collected  and 
sweated  fbr  a  week  or  ten  days  in  a  heap,  then  cleared  of  their 
outward  covering  and  shaken  in  a  sack,  should  be  placed  in 
earthen  pans  that  are  quite  dry  and  not  glased,  and  to  bo 
oovered  with  a  piece  of  canvass  or  thick  brown  paper,  and  about 
an  inch  of  diy  sand  over  them ;  to  be  stored  away  in  any  mode- 
mtelv  dry  place ;  and  when  required  for  use,  in  sureession,  to 
be  placed  for  eight  or  ten  days  in  a  damper  situation,  which 
will  freshen  them  and  cause  the  inner  skin  to  peel  ofi*  freely. 
Bun  a  soft  broom  over  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  with 
great  care,  to  take  ofi*  just  the  very  ripest  of  the  leaves.  The  ; 
present  is  the  most  fiivourable  time  for  lifting  and  transplanting 
TOT}'  vigorous  unfruitful  trees  on  walls.  Apricots,  Peaches,  and 
Keetarines  may  be  so  treated  with  great  advantage,  and  after  the 
operation  is  performed  they  should  be  well  mulched  with  short 
litter  to  protect  the  roots  from  severe  frosts.  Fill  up  all  vacan- 
cies on  the  walls  with  young  trees  ;  never  let  this  be  loft  until 
the  spring  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

STOVE. 
A  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  by  day,  and  60®  by  night,  will 
suffice,  still  using  a  somewhat  moist  atmosphere  in  the  afternoon 
and  during  the  night,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  keeping  also 
a  little  ventilation  on  at  night.  As  some  of  the  Orchids  become 
ripe,  such  as  the  Catasetum  family,  the  Oyenoches,  Lyeastes,  &c., 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  drier  and  somewhat  cooler  atmosphere. 
Pursue  a  kindly  course  of  treatment  with  the  Euphorbias, 
Gtosneraa,  and  such  things  for  winter  blooming  ;  these  will  soon 
be  of  great  service.  l%e  Pliaius  grandiJIorus  with  the  Stenor- 
hynchus  speciosus  will  soon  be^n'to  bloom;  also  the  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne  and  Tenustum.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  heat 
i&d  moisture, 

POBCINO  PLANTS. 
All  plants  for  this  purpose  to  be  got  under  cover  if  possible, 
placing  them  cither  in  cold  pits  or  making  some  temporary 
protection  for  them.  Roses  may  be  pruned  and  regulated,  and 
the  «me  of  Lilacs.  Rliododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  other  American 
plaiits  to  bo  potted  without  delay.  Plunge  all  the  pots  in  tan, 
or  some  otlier  light  material,  Mid  that  oefore  the  frost  has 
dMtroyed  the  outer  roots. 

emSBHROUSE  -AITD  COVSBBTAIOffT. 

Water,  when  necessary,  to  be  given  early  in  the  day,  so  as  to 


allow'fhe  sup«rflnotn  mOiBttire  to  be  dried  >up  beTore  ni^fht-;  fbr 
damp  among  flowers  at  ihh  aeasdn  tb  "more  injurious  than  k 
moderately  low  temperature.  On  cold,  doill,  foggy  days  it  n^fll 
be  advisable  to  use  a  little  fire  heat,  with  air  -during  the  day.  so 
as  to  secure  a  moderately  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere  bemre 
night.  The  early-flowering  Chrysantliemums  that  have  for'Sbme 
time  been  staked  and  plaMd  inside  some  structure  will  now  be 
showing  their  bloom-buds,  take  care  that  they  are  thinned  in  doe 
time,  as  a  few  well-formed  blooms  drs  to  bo  preferred  to  maify 
inferior  and  defective  ones.  By  this  ti^ne  most  of  the  specimen 
plants  will  have  been  securely  housed.  The  eonservatoiy  will 
now  become  the  principal  feature  of  -attraction  for  the  winter,, 
and  to  this  house  every  plant  which  has  a  bloom  upon  it  must 
be  removed.  Look  the  Camellias  over,  and  thin  out  the  flower- 
buds  where  necessary.  The  leaves  also,  if  dirty,  to  be  washeiS 
perfectlv  clean,  and  the  same  of  Orange  trees.  Above  all  things 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  insects.  If  worms  are  observed  in  antr 
of  the  large  pots  water  them  with  clear  lime  water.  Tlie  speoi* 
mens  on  the  walls  and  in  the  borders  to  be  examined  at  the 
.  roots,  and,  if  necessary,  to  receive  a  gentle  soaking  of  -wealiy 
dear,  liquid  manure. 

FITS  AND  FRAMBS. 

The  rooted  stock  of  Verbenas,  Hehotropes,  &o.,  to  be  well 

attended  to,  keeping  them  clear  of  green  fly,  and  exposing  th^n 

i  freely  to  the  air  on  eveiy  favourable  opportunity,  so  as  to  pre* 

'  vent  growth  as  much  as  possible  after  this  time,  and  to  keep  the 

'  plants  hardy,  in  which  state  they  will  be  much  less  liable  t^ 

log  off  under  a  week  or  two*s  confinement  in  winter.  . 

W.  Eeasib. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCnEN   GABBSK. 

Cleared  away  all  decayed  leaves  fVomdhbafres,  grub-infested 
leaves  from  Criery,  running  heads  of  Lettuces ;  and  hoed  and 
watered  Endive,  Lettuces,  and  a  late  crop  of  Dwarf  Eidnej 
Beans  just  setting  and  swelling  nicely,  which  will  have  the  pro- 
tection of  sashes  placed  over  them,  and  a  little  straw  over  the 
sashes  if  a  frosty  night  should  come.  These  Beans  come  in  very 
useful  after  those  in  the  open  ground  are  destroyed.  Watered 
Scarlet  Bunners  weU,  as  the  pods  seemed  to  refuse  to  swell 
owing  to  being  so  dry  at  the  'bottom.  Frequently  run  a  rough 
straw  band  through' the  Atakes,  longitudinally  in  the  row  and 
near  the  top  of  tl^  stakes,  which  often  saves  this  valuable  vege- 
table from  the  first  frost.  Late  Peas  are  often  prolonged  hj  the 
same  means.  Find  they  are  very  good  as  yet.  Thinned  the 
laat  sowing  of  Turnips.  Mode  another  sowing  of  Radishes  on  a 
sloping  bank,  on  wliich  a  two^light  box  ean  be  placed  by-and-by, 
and  ere  long  will  sow  in  a  slight  heat  in  a  -fVwne.  Lifted  tab 
earliest  Carrots, -as,  if  longer  in  the  ground,  they  are  apt  to  be 
affected  with  the  worm,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  hove  several 
successions,  the  young  Carrots  eating  so  much  more  sweet  and 
crisp  than  older  ones.  Finished  large  briok  t-ank,  oemented  to 
catch  the  water  from  orchard-house,  as  water  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  with  us.  Strung  and  hung  up  Onions  on 
every  fiivourable  opportunity,  when  fW>m  heavy  fogs  or  drilling 
rain  the  ground  was  too  greasy  to  be  comfortably  woriied  upon. 

■FHUIT  oabdbn. 

Kept  moving  off  every  vestige  of  a  nmner  in  the  S^aifBei^ 
poti;  and  whenever  rain  threatens  to  be  continuous  ^ill  move 
them  under  protection  from  wet  at  least.  Glass  is  beAt'for  thta 
purpose  when  it  ean  be  spa¥«d,  with  plenty  of  air  back  and 
nront^  such  as  the  fioors  of  common  orehard-houses ;  and  iti 
'  default  of  these  the  pots  might  be  built  in  stacks  to  throw  the 
I  water  past  them,  or  plunged  in  beds,  and  any  simple  means 
;  adopted  for -throwing  past  them  the  heaviest  rains,  and  saving 
them  from  the  severest  Irost.  A  little  fh>9t  at  the  end  ot 
October,  or  about  the  third  week,  does  good  rather  than  other- 
wise, as  it  arrests  all  growth ;  and  if  any  little  sun  reaches  them 
after  that  it  helps  to  more  thoroughly  ripen  the  buds.  We 
frequently  see  Strawberry-pots  standing  out  at  Christmas  exposed 
without  the  least  proteetion,  and  aoil  and  pot  frosen  as  lHQ*d  as 
a  cannon  ball.  Need  wo  wonder  that  fibres  are  snapped,  and 
that  pots  arc  broken  by  such  exposure,  and  that  the  bwt-looking 
plants  disappoint  the  grower  in  the  Httlo  fruit  they 'render  after- 
wards P  The  least  such  plants  deserve  is  to  be  plungetl,  and 
the  surfiMJc  eovered  with  some  noneoaducting  substance,  such 
as  straw,  to  keep  out  severe  frost.     If  in  adcStion  to  this  they 


JOUENAL  OF  HOBTIOUtTUBB  AHD  OOTTAGB  OAEDBKBE.  [Ootob«l«,UIL 


1m  proleeled  from  rain*  and  snova  from  Norembot'  to  March, 
the  FBrlj-foroing  part  will  paj  for  all  the  trouble  in  more  plen- 
tiful production!.  Watered  the  pUnts  pricked  out  in  the  border 
to  be  railed  in  March  and  April  if  wanted  for  fotoing.  They 
will  do  well  at  that  tio-.e.  For  wrly  forcing  two  things  are 
eaaential — flrm  potting,  and  the  pola  full  of  root*  and  the  buda 
getting  ripe  before  the  middle  of  Oclober.  For  Ktpedif  ing  that 
ripeniiig  we  do  not  like  our  pola  lo  be  plunged  when  growing } 
but  WB  would  resort  to  plunging  or  anj  other  meini  to  keep 
KTen  frosiB  and  hcaTj  rami  n^m  the  plant!  and  pote,  after  the 
middle  of  October. 

Some  Figs  in  pote,  not  likelj  to  ripen  their  fruit  in  a  oold 
houie,  hiTe  been  remoTsd  to  a  pit,  where  fire  heat  oan  be  giiento 
perreot  tbem.  Unleu  the  autumn  ihould  be  fine,  it  ia  rare  that 
Figs  are  worth  eating  after  the  third  veek  in  Ootobar.  The  !Bine 
maj  be  laid  of  lielona.  Ebto  cleuvd  most  of  ours  out,  and 
plaoed  fruit  worth  keeping  in  a  warm  place  in  b  Tinery.  Hare 
fmoked  the  Tiner;  with  a  little  tobacco,  bruiaed  Laurel  le&vee 
and  •  fen  Capsicum!  out  into  pieces,  as  the  thrips  was  making 
it!  appearance— a  nuisance  we  got  lome  jeara  ago,  by  plaoing 
tome  Acaleai  there  to  help  them  to  mate  their  wood  more  freely 
and  early.  Bemoved  all  plants  from  (be  late  linery,  and  raked 
the  floor  that  all  might  soon  be  in  a  dry  condition  ;  and  looked 
Onr  the  buochea,  to  eee  that  no  di!ea>ed  or  rotting  berries  were 
pretent  to  affect  their  neighbours.  A  little  fire  will  be  put  on 
moat  day*  and  air  given  freely,  the  air  nrrer  being  iBktn  all 
Away  at  the  back  eioept  during  a  frosty  night.  Peach  tr«M  and 
Apricot  trees  have  been  gone  Orer  and  every  lateral  removed, 
the  longest  shoots  shortmed,  the  ripest  tesres  brushed  off,  and 
thofe  yet  quite  green  shortened  in  their  length,  that  the  sun 
might  have  more  free  access  to  the  wood  and  buds.  Some 
Tines  in  pots,  put  in  too  late  to  fruit  much  next  year,  hare  beer 

Sit  into  a  pit,  where  they  may  faare  a  little  Are  beat  to  ripen 
am  at  the  base. 


ug,  and  erery  attention  paid  to  get  the  ground  in  tlM  knM 
ossible  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  bulbs  whila*  »"  "■■ 
re  all  the  time  making  progrea*  in  jonr  reaerra  gudtb  1 
ttle  goodreugh  leaf  mould  should  be  miiodwith  Owatna 
rhich  bulbs  are  plaoed  for  this  temporair  purpow,  M  thsB  Oa 
rill  lift  with  little  balls,  and  never  feel  the  remomJ,  bytTB 
triko  away  into  the  nioelypv:lveiieed  aoU  at  once.  Thiaii  B««» 
luch  better  every  way,  thon  making  holea  in  a  hard  bid  h 
rhich  to  insert  the  bulba  before  it  i*  posaible  ot«i  to  d%  W* 
led  on  account  of  the  crop  it  now  contain/ 


Ueana  will  be  Iskm  icon  to  remove  all  Fuchsias  and  thingi 
of  that  kind  from  the  conservatory,  and  to  fill  with  Aialeoa 
Oamdliaa,  Epaoris,  Citisus,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  &c.,  and  by' 
and-by  with  Chrysanthemuma.  Chryaan  them  urns  should  noa 
reoMve  what  tying  and  regulating  they  require,  and  be  waCerei 
with  manure  water;  and  where  very  large  Sowers  are  deeiret 
have  some  ot  the  buds  thinned  out,  and  be  protected  fron 
sudden  froel,  or  any  Isahing,  heavy,  cold  rains.  Salvia  fulgeni 
and  splendena  will  also  come  in  well  as  contraita;  and  if  thi 
oonaervatory  ranges  at  night  from  45°  to  60°,  Qeanera  lebrina 
Euphorbia  jacquiniefiora,  and  Foinsettia  pnlcherrima  brought  oi 
elsewhere  will  liloom  well  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  i 
few  1at«  Fuchsias  [cay  alto  still  be  retained  ;  and  the  Fucbai; 
■erratirolia  is  a  fine  winter- flowering  kind,  and  contrasts  wel 
with  such  plants  aa  Justicia  camea,  Gavicoma,  Ac. 

Stapolilan  and  ofjW  FioUU  should  now  be  potted  or  plantei 
in  beds  under  ^lass  for  the  winter.  If  the  situation  is  ware 
and  the  ground  hght  and  sandy,  the  Neapolitan  does  well  planto 
out  in  (andy  loam  and  leaf  monld.  In  cold  places,  where  earl, 
and  continuous  gathering  ia  desirable,  it  is  beat  to  build  a  be 
of  dl7iah  litter  and  a  few  leaves,  just  to  be  raised  Z  feet  a 
•o  from  the  ground,  and  lo  yield  the  mildest  possible  bottoi 
heat.  Ihe  use  of  the  bed  being  more  to  enable  linings  to  b 
applied  to  throw  in  a  httle  heat  in  cold  weather  than  for  th 
purpose  of  getting  much  heat  now.  Every  runner  should  i 
earefnlly  removed,  every  leaf  at  all  withered  or  showing  signs  < 
mildew ;  and  if  traces  of  mildew  or  red  spider  should  appes 
every  plant  nhilst  held  in  the  hand  should  bo  dusted  under  tl: 
leaves  with  a  miiture  of  sulphur  and  bruised  charcoal.  I 
planting,  water  as  you  go,  so  that  the  dry  soil  may  be  on  tl 
anrfaoe  of  the  b«d  g  and  this  and  also  paitating  the  hack  and  onr 
of  the  frame  with  sulphur  will  generally  set  the  last  vestige  i 


We  oan  add  little  lo  what  was  said  last  week.  With  m  Itfl 
nild  bottom  beat,  and  wr  left  on,  almost  Bve^ything  mw  •• 
truck  between  this  and  the  end  of  October,  and  will  atndk 
ittle  room  in  winter.  For  this  we  chiefly  nae  what  are  wM 
10-pole,  a  third  filled  with  drainage,  and  the  re»t  with  mmij 
oam,  and  for  small  things  a  little  white  sand  on  th«  auiBK 
vith  one  row  of  cuttings  close  to  the  edge  all  ronnd,  asd  IM 
mints  of  the  cuttings  pointing  invrarda,  so  that  the  pot*  BV 
itand  close  to  each  other.  We  have  just  been  pnttinf  in  tCM 
■ood  Rose  cuttings  in  this  way,  bedding  Pelargomunia,  Jl- 
■iajated-leaved  Geraniums,  and  generally  theao  turn  out  k* 
)lanU  in  the  spring.  We  have  also  found  Anagallis  and  T» 
leoas  do  well ;  but  care  must  he  Uken  that  the  tatter  hara  M 
hrips  on  them,  so  see  they  are  all  washed  away.  Bt«>  at  thlaUi 
>eriod  we  would  prefer  taah  cuttings  to  oeonring  old  plnk| 
jut  oil  who  hove  old  Qeraniums  that  are  peta,  had  bettca  adafl  ^ 
lomo  of  the  plans  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Beaton  last  week. 

In  the oase of  Calctolariat  we  have  been  a  little  nonidus^ll  I 
ive  like  to  strike  them  cool  on  a  porous  bottom.  Well,  t^*<^ 
alaee  we  could  commend,  was  some  sii  lights  of  n  brft^fK 
implied  of  boies  of  Geraniums,  just  making  root!  niody.lM 
■hich  wera  at  such  a  distance  from  the  glass  as  ™T«^  *°t"?_ 
ihading.  But  the  very  depth  was  against  our  Oale«olBii^ 
which  we  did  not  wish  to  be  more  than  IK  inches  from  the  |^ 
3o,  WB  took  some  littery  dung  that  had  been  thrown  togelk« 
nnlil  it  hod  caked  and  heated  itself  white,  and  waa  not,  th^MH 
likely  to  heat  again,  unless  some  damp  and  water  was  gattJag  ti 
it,  which  it  wBs  not  likely  to  do  except  slowly  during  the  wiirtv. 
We  put,  therefore,  about  16  inches  oE  this  litter  in  the  bottta  i( 
the  pit,  well  shaken,  and  weU  trod.  Than  above  that  S^» 
of  rough  leaf  mould,  well  trod  again,  and  then  a  sprinkllllg  Ml 
over  with  lime,  which  was  incorporated  wilh  the  leaf  mooldto 
destroy  any  worms.  Then  2  inches  of  sweet  broim  loani,WJ 
oil  well  trod  again.  Then  £1  inches  of  loam  and  sand  M 
railed  and  sifted  together,  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand  on  thi 
top,  and  all  well  beat  level  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  Ban 
we  will  commence  to-morxow  to  fill  these  six  lights,  and  Aa 
most  likely  find  more  room  afterwards,  using  the  short,  atoUv 
side  shoots  aa  cuttings  about  li  inch  to  2  inohe*  ^aop  aid 
from  these  we  will  remove  a  good  portion  of  leares,  leaving  I)m 

E lints  and  the  buds  on  the  sides,  and  inserting  them  in  »W  ■ 
ttle  more  than  1  inch  Boart,  and  2  inches  from  row  to  IV*. 
There  they  will  remain  until  planted  out  thinner  under  csdiooiB 
March.  Arapleiicaulis  we  will  place  in  pote,  and  try  to  grt 
where  fire  heat  can  be  used,  hj;  Kovemher,  as  it  i*  !o  mooh  MM 
tender  than  the  rest.  By  a  similar  plan  last  aeosoa  wa  hiioly 
lost  one  per  cent.— B.  F. 


TBADE  LISTS  RECEIVED. 

A  Caialegvt  qf  PhiuU  CnUtBoUd  iy  Qeors'  Jactmam  4"  Sta, 
Wokiiy,  a  an  excellent  general  catuogue;  and  to  the  FwB 
Trees  snd  Roses  are  appended  useful  descriptive  not«a. 

William  Chater-t  Liat  of  Stiperb  BoiAU  MoUjfiodu  md 
Paiuim,  Saffron  Walden,  will   be  found   useful  to    tluM*  wlM 


Supplement  -~  'latalogtte  dt  I'hiver  lS60,dM 


Lerope 


.onsiste  principally  of  Ornamental  Tnm  t 


y  t,  .lave  not  dono  much  with  bulbs  of  lata ;  hut  the  sooner 
.^..M  who  intend  growing  them  obtain  them  the  better  it  will 
"  -  and  if  n"'  ">nvenient  to  not  them  or  plant  tliem,  the  hulhs 
,.V  ^  p'"  .^where  nnder  protection  in  sweet,  kind  soil, 
uvered  ■.■^.  d  neither  polted  nor  planted  out  until  they 
)esin  to  f—'  'his  is  the  best  plan  for  those  contemplating 
led!  of  X--  " -■     " 


-O    COnnESPONDENTS. 

■^^^.t,  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  ihe  A 


•   Hyacinths,  Ac,  in  Ihe  flower  garden. 


nental  irriters  of  the  "  Joomal  of  Hortionltnre^  OoMigi 
hardener,  and  Country  Qentlcman."  By  so  dmng  iMtt 
ire  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  espenae.  A-A 
Mmmunications  ahoiud  therefore  be  addrcsaed  mMg  to  Hi 
Wtr    ■  0/  a*  "Jr-   •>!  of    XprS-^tan,  *e^"  IVf,  JiMi 


JOTTBNAL  OF  HORXIOULTUBS  AND  OOTlAQrIt  aABDEfiSB.  » 

D  Pimi  SBDLniM    (O,  SotHiyi.—'nit  Verbenm  ni  w 
nfalngcu  b»  Htd  Klxnt  U.    Tin  Faulst  ■»  infSriorto  mur 

_     ,, ,  J  I-  _.     -I.."  ..         -..1.  J     — ~™ -  u.=  lun* elm  now  lacoltlTUlsBi  ud  ntj  mjub  ta  to  tamt  of 

Poultry  kad  Bee  iDhjeots,  if  thereipecttOfieithe'n  uuwered     tin  nsircroaei  comtng  oat  thlt  kuiiil 

promptlj  »nd   cotiTPniBntlj,  but  write  tham  on   aop«r«t«         HAiBrnL  (C.  Fuinrai>k).--THt  mtteniagMal  uluidu  ri  quite  eomcl. 

'— '-' —       "-- '0  lend  mora  thim   two  or     The  wtrcBictntB  uro  roeortwl  m  we  liare  printed  them. 

Wrmmurs  Youko  PLiT<i«-STiou-CBL«iT  FtT     IJ.    Wiltnl—ir* 
Imiwer  tie  deitredpnrpoee.    It  will  be  uweO 

lence  fOr  e  ■mall  fonimce  oatilde,  we  wDold  ULe 
ot  and  emi,  mid  buck  ngsla  below  the  tUea  of  Uis 

The  floor  o'  (he  honie  will  hold  e  fctett  near 
iTer,  Ten  mlfhCtUlThe  ateie.  endecood  poTtlea 
le  DO  rcmedj  Ibr  the  Celerr  now  hm  picking  off 

HiivtT  auru  SaeiTHLtD   (.4   5iit>er{t«r|.— The  ■hrlTBlllnK,  in  all  iheiRin.    Nothing  will  reach  Ibe  (rnb  that  la  leenr^  delkinded  1^  tbe ' 

n  the  roatibelDg  too  colrlln  prnportlon  to  the  tempo-  lUiii  of  the  1  wet  whibt  he  feed!  aw*r  Inilde.    tWe  hare  ■  llltle  of 

-■pee  are  growing.    If  The  rooti  ere  ontilde.  cotbt  the  ud  hare  nut  been  Iroubled  prevloiuljr  (Or  twentj  jun,  and  henw 

It  nnenrcr  It  during  ninny  i!a:ti.    We  ihontd  remo'o  ureleuneM  In  not  prerontlng  the  e^EI  being  depoelted.     Wt  ihoiild  h 

to  the  tint  Tontg.  end  then  relnni  "rer  tbeae  not  mote  mpected  mriledi  ot  caterplllan  on  oqt  Cabbacet  If  w*  had  not  lent  a 

riwh.  rich,  lljcht,  "arm  toll ;  core  ing  and  nncoToring  to  beat  down  the  bnllerillea. 

',.T°?.''"* '™?J"'"'i"^;  "  ■"lJ»»'J"l>*;'7  BiHURDin  Taiaa  (A  Iforrici,  *c.).— The  b«ro  •pace  nnder  lonr  gn 

llfted.onearorlheinrtice  In  the  mode  we  bare  often  of  Codan  wonld  wake  the  he>t  and  eirilett  flower-bed  tn  the  •pring  If 

planted  it  now  with  WlnlEr  Aconitea.  Snowdropg,  and  a  mceeetlon  ere; 

I   aiBAtima    (Sfcfor)  —  Ynn   will   hiTc    iten    tnll  Ctocne.  to  came  In  In  Febnurr,  and  go  otr  In  April ;  and  Ihn  mice  miul 


Nothing  whaterer  conld  be 


n  appear ;  a!tw  which     i^en  In  an  oren.     If  not  eecurely  lent,  any  noighboiriiig  girdf 


rell  ai  frrnn  the  Broad  Itwlr,  Ihej  hrew  a  whoiesumB  liaye™<tB,  Tlio  manj  ptauls  yon  cioeted  a.  Flain-lreved  Geranlnmi  are  Jnt 
lorpowa  '0  which  tbij  grain  may  he  anplltd,  will  be  (onnd  well  let  forth  In  ''""  '■"??"'''  "flings  i>  the  oiort  variegated  plai 
^bbstt'i  work.  many  doable  Goianlome.  and  none  of  then)  worth  mnc 

•oold  be  a  EOdd  time  to  remOTo  Jaemlnnm  nndlllonini ;  bat  aa  that  IB  111     and  moat  commonly  grown  Pclargonlam*.     J,  Tour  eoml-donhle  PidMg*! 
«ce*uty.    The  end  of  February  U  the  next  heit  time  to  nmoTe  It, 

Raiittci  BatDTT  OanAniin;  [/.  Jt.  £.1.— Cotton  wadding  Ig 
rhat  your  aeedllng  la  likely  to  he.     The  petah  were  maihed 

Woait  OH  Soils  [A   Omtlani  ficadfi-j.-Worton   '■Oo  Soli  " 


■row  them  in  pou.    The  aoll  to  winter  In  bad  h* 

Naveb  at  PLavTB  is,  B.].—  l.  Argemonemexieajia;  %  Hydrangea  qneni- 
foH  OroKfr) Nnne  will  init  yon  for  Bibibltlan  In     ^^^^  ^  ^-  Clcmatii  tuboloia ;  4,  PoLygonnm  orientale  album.    {A  SuhMerOnr\. 


donblo^Hedllng;  ! 
than  that. 

uTb 

ffS,?, 

tbelw 

'  old  pn'rple  kind,  and  nerer  glTei  a 
*  forty  yean  ;  hot  U  1.  mueh  oMer 

•£»£, 

^":i". 

:ali 

BS; 

S^ 

11  ss 

.ot   leU  »*y  yonr    Qneen 

S-.! 

oiyAp 

it  [B.  a.  D.) 
sue  de  Trerlae, 

7si 

nCodUnj 

get  the  StrawhiTTy  unlter 
omteaee  Kertcait  de  Thnry. 

and  Omar  Pacha  la  not  yet 

DUIisci 

;or  V 

mas 

moK  Gu 

,M    (J^, 

ifluji).— AboDt  1  fool  la  ■ 

e,  Fottnlaca,  no  flowera.    iD.  Camtri 
nallr     '■  ■ .-.--.—.      .-.--» 

i^truUa  maiimai'  a,  Bplina  baibata,  ai 


a,  etc.  (/..fiBiCuj/].— wnteto  ioir.ooitiie     _7ho  Scnrry  Oraaa,  Cochlearia  oBicinallt.    It  ia  a  eeaalde  pUnl.    ji  ipu.™  ui 

Bend  yon  a  cat.logno  gralii     We  do  not     ^^  i«d  of  it.  If  yon  hare  any,  woold  he  accepted  by  ua  with  thanks 

(/.  0,  t?,J,— 1,  TCry  Imperieet.      An    Erynglnm,  probably  ccBiolenmi   ^ 


SSrhrc«o^^^?th;"?^';Si5V.;r.;:e'pir"''''''^  flower  shows  for  laei. 

Tkium  Ra¥OTi»n  nxiniHono  (  W.  P.  r,),-HaTe  a  walUplate  Hud  to  HoTM.a  flth  asd  7th.    Bo»al  Honiicji.T«iaL  BjKim.    (Pralt  and 

•  lelda  ra  the  roof  of  joor  houee.  and  th.n  II.  the  gieenhonie  to  thai  with  Cbrjaanlhennuna.)     Ganfm  Saptrinlmdnt,  Q.  Eyiea. 

rewi ;  you  may  Ilien  unacrew  and  remnve  it  it  any  lime,  iearing  the  >.aU-  Motcmmi  I3th  and  IStb.    Stou  HiwiHaniii  CBhTajumKii  a<winT. 

ate.    Hiw  can  we  toll  ton  how  to  Mock  a  greenhouM  tn  London  withoot  Ba..  W.  T.  Howe. 

wwlDg  what  kind  of  plantayou  preler;  when  yon  wlih  them  to  bloom;  SoYmwa  Wth  and  ISth.    Oniarat  Pii.io«.    (Chrjaanthamnm  Bbow.) 

M*  <■  lit  alae  {  or  whether  ia  la  beaUble  in  winter  f  ««,,  W,  Honghlon. 

3uhteribir).-^'nM  aampte  ...        j'      *      j  ^ti     t  * - tmttl 
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TVOECESTERiSHIBE   IPOtJLTEY   AND    PIGK09 
SHOW.— OcPTOBBB  8th,  9th,  aIcd  lOib. 


JUDGTlSrG  POULTRY. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  hare  trespasged  again  on  your 
▼altiablo  space,  but  for  the  remarks  which  appear  in  jonr  last 

•  Journal  I  trust  tou  will  grant  me  another  portion  of  jour  columns. 

The  object  1  have  in  tie^-  in  proposing  a  plan  is,  not  to 

attack  the  honour  or  known  intc^ity  of  our  several  risspccted 

{poultry  Judges ;  and  under  any  plan  howerer  good,  for  my  own 

ipart,'!  should  be  sorry  to  see  th«»m  retire  in  favour  of  any  young 

men,  for  more  competent  we  are  aware  cannot  be  fbund,  for 

iheir  great  experience  must  have  given  wisdom. 

My  idea  is  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  useful  institution  of 

.^poultry  exliibitions.   As  far  as' they  concern  me,  I  have  reason  to 

be  satisfied  and  have  expressed  myself  to  that  eiTeot  before,  and, 

therefore,  consider  myself  not  of  the  number  of  "riled  or  dis- 

•  appointed  exhibitors.** 

It  is  my  intention  to  show  the  necessity  for  amateurs,  breeders, 
'&C,,  to  co-operate  without  expenses  of  any  kind  on  the  com- 
mittees. This,  I  believe,  I  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  but 
which  did  not  appear ;  also,  they  should  even  pay  the  ordinary 
ebarge  to  the  exhioition  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  funds. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Ballance*s  letter,  I  do  not  beliere  any  of 
the  exhibitors  think  of  any  incompetency  of  the  present  Judges, 
and,  as  a  rule,  believe,  of  course,  the  majority  to  bo  honestly 
and  fairly  judged ;  but,  as  it  is  clear  from 'the  letters  published 
that  there  is  dissatisfaction,  not  only  in  poultry  judging  but  in 
judging  Pigeons,  Bogs,  and  Rabbits,  it  must  be  evident  my 
desire  is  pro  bono'pubUeo. 

As  regards  the  other  letter  in  the  same  Journal,  I  feel  rather 
astonished  at  the  temper  there  shown  by  one  who  adopts  the 

Tomen  of  "  JusmriA.** 
never  heard  a  person  consider  poultry  judging  a  sinecure, 
'howevei'  great  the  number  of  presents  he  may  receive  from 
brasders,  &c. ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  frequently  attended 
with  much  personal  pleasure. 

For  the  plain  plan  I  propose,  I  desire  nothing  but  what 
should  be  approved  by  all  concerned.  If  '*  Jfstitia  "  will  assert 
that  all  arc  satisfied,  I  will  send  the  names  of  some  who  have 
cause  to  contradict. 

My  motion  is  not  an  anonymous  attack  upon  our  respected 
Judges,  as  he  says,  my  name  and  address  being  known  to  the 
•Sditon.  To  refresh  the  memories  of  your  readers,  the  following 
'appeared  in  your  Journal : — 

*'  Correipondent  *  Bawkxb,'  complaiDs  of  the  lyttem  of  Jadginfi;.'* 
**  September  SnL— Editors  notice  the  imperfect  judgment  at  the  Crjstal 
■  Palace,  as  well  as  the  chance  of  falsity.*' 

'*  September  17th.— Editors  state  *Itis  nnderstood,  Mr.  Challoner  knows 
the  marks  of  every  breeder  of  Game  fowls.' "  (is  not  this  the  notion  of 
nnfiftfmesst) 

**  September  S4th;— Captain  Hornby  sees  the  necessity  of  more  Judges  it 
shows  generally.    Exhibitors  see  the  sa^ie." 
'  **■  October  Isb— Editors  notice  the  fUllbility  of  Jadges  at  a  rabbit  show." 
"  October  Ist.^'  Fidslis  *  oooiplains  of  Judgment,  and  Editors  back  the 
'opinion." 

With  regard- to  my  plan  of  the  printed  form  for  placing  judg- 
ment, I  cannot  at  present  see  the  extra  expense.  Prepaid  letters, 
and  stamps  enclosed  for  all  reply,  would  more  than  pay  for  this 
tpriniiDg. 

There  would  bo  a  little  extra  trouble  to  Secretaries  in  summing 
up  the  ^tato  of  the  poll,  &c. ;   but  for  penning  there  could  be  no 
waste  of  time.  If  cards  were  printed  with  any  two  numbers,  viz.  r — 
.(The  Secretary  under  present  plan  registers  the  num-      _.   _ 
ber  ho  sends  I  presume.)     Take  down  a  register  of  the   (  g  I  ^^ 
«ame,  out  the  oard  through  the  centre ;  keep  one  for   j      | 
the  exhibitor  which  he  sends  to  him,  the  other  for    — - 
'the  show  he  keeps,  register  the  cards  thus : — No.  9  sent  to  ex- 
hibitor, No.  14  tor  the  pen,  or  ffice  versa.    When  the  basket 
'Wmes  with  the  fowls,  tto.,  he  turns  to  his  register  and  finds 
^  >•  9  card  is  sent  to  the  exhibitor,  and  is  returned  with  the 
-wAct,  and  finds  corresponding  No.  14  is  on  the  pen.    This, 
'  'iy,  is  not  mooh  trouble, 
tj^moluments  I  will  not  now  dwell  upon.     Suffice  it  to  say  I 
ink  the  Birmingham  plan  should,  if  there  ia  anything  like 
..anagoment,  pay  its  judges  (arbitrators  only),  secretary,  and 
ervants  in  a  proper  manner — in  fact,  I  think  the  21tf.  a  shade 
oo  high,  when  one  could  only  send  a  single  pen.    In  conclu- 
>ion,  allow  me  again  to  impress  upon  ull  connected,  or  to  whom 
"V  letters  may  apply,  that  my  intention  is  not  to  be  disrespoct- 
rdings  •   noir  to  t*»*iist  my  p^f i^n*  iown  peo^^^^s* 


I    %»»f 


TnEBB  are,  indeed,  but  few  towns  in  the  kingdom  that  _ 
so  suitable  a  building  for  the  purposes  of  holding  a  tioultiy 
exhibition  as  Worcester,  the  Corn  Exchange  bi^lngttbt  Onw  wiy 
roomy  but  one  of  the  most  equally -lighted  buildings  in  WbidrlriB 
have  as  yet  seen  a  show  of  this  description  placed  betoe  thi 
public.  The  Committee,  too,  are  very  indefatigable  ;aiiftil^i^ 
therefore,  a  natural  result  that  this  Meeting  is  commonly  adttlM 
as  being  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  poultry  breeders  of  ai^'tf 
our  autumnal  gatherings ;  a  fisaturo  greatly  strengthened  bj^ 
fact  that  the  successes  gained  at  the  Worcester  Show  are  gsBM^ 
considered  as  aiTording  a  pretty  con  elusive  idea  of  the  nklm 
strength  of  most  of  our  principal  poultry-yarda  in  the  'fat 
approa<4iing  competitions  of  Bingley  Hall  and  the  CtyM 
Palace.  For  these  particular  reasons  it  is  always  regarded  w3k 
both  special  interest  and  enthusiasm  by  those  who  wish  to  ebtih 
the  earliest  information  as  to  the  probable  competition  ftt  tkiK 
our  two  largest  poultry  exhibitions.  We  will  add  no  moie  thtt 
that  tiic  arrangements  throughout  did  every  credit  to  the  Oo«- 
mittee. 

In  the  first-class,  Black-brcastcd  Bed  Game,  the  disp'ay  ^ 
a  good  one ;  Mr.  Horton,  of  Worcester,  after  a  close  eompetitioiH 
holding  good  the  credit  of  the  locality  with  a  very  superior  ptti. 
The  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon's  birds  are  also  well  deserving  of  enecUl 
mention.    In  class  2,  Brown-breasted  Beds,  Mr.  J.  B.  ChoMi 
of  Coalbrookdale,  took  precedence  with  a  copital  pen  j   and  9tB 
that,  if  wo  are  not  much  niii<takeii,  will  show  to  even  greitt^ 
advantage  wh'-n  they  become  adult.  -Mr.  Edwards,  of  Nantwi^ 
was  an  exhibitor,  who  here  ran  in  easily  for  the  second  prill. 
Mr.  Corles,  of  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  MandiettCi; 
stood  very  closely  for  the  Duclcwinged  Game  prizes.      In  tki 
class  for  any  otlior  colour  in  Game  fowls,  Mr.  Fletcher  agnft 
took  even  a  higher  position  witli  a  pen  of  Blacks,  Mr.  Chutib 
!  showing  some  excellent  Bed  Piles  for  the  second  premium.    Ib 
Spanish,  Mr.  Hodbard  took  the  premiums  without  any  eompifr 
tion,  but  with  capital  birds.    The  Grey  Dorkiiig  class  was  Ufr 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  excellent  in  the  Show.  In  this  varic^ 
I  the  Hon.  W.  Vernon  exhibited  a  pen  difficult  to  surpass  mj^ 
where,  whilst  the  birds  shown  by  H.  Ghirrard,  Esq.,  were  "bit 
triflingly  inferior  ;  Mrs.  Pettat's  t*hird-prize  birds  were  also  veiy 
good.     In  the  Cochin  classes,  the  best  represented  of  any  variii^ 
was  undoubtedly  the  Partridge-coloured  ones  ;    the  White  OWfc 
were  also  most  commendable.     The  Hamhurghs  of  all  variAtlft 
were  capital,  except  the  Golden -spangled  ones,  of  which  breed 
only  a  single  pen  was  entered,  and  even  that  barely  good  enoii|^ 
j  to  take  a  second  premium.     All  the  winning  pens  of  Polatit 
I  were  very  superior— rindeed,  much  better  tlran  commoitly  nWt 
j  with ;  two  or  more  pens,  however,  were  completely  throwti  out 
by  the  folly  of  their  owners  showing  a  humpcd-back  bird,    tn 
every  such  case  defeat  is  certain. 

The  Oe€S€f  and  still  more  especially  the  TurJrey  pouIt4,  wfW 
first-rate. 

In  Sebright  Bantams,  this  season,  the  Worcester  Show  hai 
far  exceeded  any  we  have  attended.  Messrs.  Leno,  Bayly, 
Cruwys,  Peters,  Ilodson,  and  Everett  all  showed  capital  peril'; 
and,  possibly,  even  yet  the  Sobrights  may  assume  as  important  a 
position  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  past  years,  when  th«y 
were  the  most  attractive  feature  to  general  visitors  on  account  4K 
their  peculiar  beauty  of  plumage  and  general  character. 

The  weather  was  most  auspicious,  and  the  attendance  highly 
respectable.  _-^_— «« 

{From  another  Reporter.) 

The  "faithful  city  "  always  supplies  a  treat  to  amateun,  atid 

the  present   Exhibition   was   no  exception   to  the  rule.      HIB 

locality  has  been  and  remains  celebrated  in  poultry  annals.    Xa 

the  earliest  days  of  the  pursuit  there  were  celebrated  breedeia^ 

Game — Messrs.  France  and  Horton.    Mrs.  Herbert  coi^neflM 

*t  with  White  Cochins ;  Mr.  Archer  first  with  Silver-peneitM 

lamburghs,  then  with  Game ;    Mr.  Wnkefield  with  Dorkimi^ 

nd  Col.  Clowes  with  Polands.    There  are  thus  all  the  outlinm 

.t  the  classes  on  the  spot,  and  fuglemen  of  no  mean  ordM^ 

riiey  have  not  remained  at  home,   but  they  are  heard  of  Ht 

Birmingham,  Liverpool,  the  Crybtal  Palace,  and  other  pJaoM 

rhere  the  elite  mo"      'O  congregate.     Worcester  also  posMMV- 

ne  thing,  the  wan      f  which  has  liindered  many  shows  «iid 

i:ni/%«ifnii<wi  MiiA         -'»n»r   \f  11^  i^iio  saw  the  beginning  of -Ite 
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Lofti  and  yarda  wore  set  round  with  pom ;  while  the  bUUb  of 
Btables,  where  Once  coach  horaet  were  located,  now  received 
coTeringB  of  wire,  and  accepted  pons  of  Turkojs  and  Geeee  aa- 
tenants.  Nothing  of  tlie  kind  it  necesaarj  at  'Woroeeter.  The 
Corn  Exchange  supplies  all  that  can  be  wished  for/  It  is  roomy, 
lofty,  light,  and  well  ventilated. 

Wo  liave  seldom  seen  a  prettier  coitp  d^ail  than  met  us  on 
entering  the  Exchange  Tnesdaj  last.  Turner's  pens  wore  used, 
and  the  different  sltaSes  visible  to  the  eye,  as  it  took  in  the  five 
or  aix  rows  that  filled  the  plaoe,  each  surmounted  by  the  varied 
hues  of  tiie  Pigeons  made  a  sort  of  animated  kaleidoscope.  We 
noticed  the  condition  of  the  birds  -left  notliing  to  desire ;  and  we 
did  not  observe  one  sickly  one.  Thia  was  a  pleasing  exception 
to  some  of  the  exhibitions  we  liavc  had  to  report. 

The  lists  opened  with  Gam&j  a  good  and  numerous '  entry  of 
Blaek-breasted  Reds,  most  of  the  celebrities  being  r^restnted. 
Worcester  held  its  own,  and  Mr.  Horton  was  first,  the  Hon.  W. 
Vernon  second.  The  Brown-broasted  Reds  were  not  as  good 
aa  their  predecewors,  and  even  the  suooeteful  call  for  no  especial 
iQontiou.  The  Duckwings  and  other  varieties  were  not  above 
the  avera;;e.  Exhibitors  at  [thia  •  Show  seemed  to  have  ex- 
pended all  their  energies  in  the  first  class.  In  the  Variety 
class  there  were  two  pens  disqualifi«)d  by  having  crooked  birds 
in  them.  DorkingM  were  a  large  and  capital  entry ;  msny  of  our 
best  yards  wore  competitors,  and  the  successful  names  will 
ofibrd  an  insight  into  the  merits  of  the  class — tho  Hon.  W.  Vernon 
was  the  first,  Mr.  Grarrard  second,  and  Mrs.  Fettat  third.  All 
the  merits  and  properties  that  go  to  make  up  good  Dorkings. 
might  be  freely  met  with  in  this  class,  and  we  were  glad  to 
obserro  the  birds  were  not  fatted  for  competition. 

Thei*o  was  but  one  class  for  this  breed,  aud  all,  therefore, 
brought  their  best  into  it.  If  it  can  be  considered  an  open  list, 
where  colour  could  pit  itself  against  the  other  properties  that  go 
to  make  up  a  prize  pen,  colour  had  tho  worst  of  it.  Tho  Silver 
Greys  did  not  get  beyond  high  commendations. 

Spanish  were  weak  in  numbers.  Mr.  Rodbard  was  the  suc- 
cessful exliibitor. 

Cochin-Chincu  were  all  good  classes  in  every  rospect.  Miss 
Viola  Musgrove  had  the  honour  of  taking  tho  first  prize  for  Bufi*, 
followed  by  Mr.  Bates,  and  achieving  the  proud  ditjtinction  of 
d&fentiiig  Messrs.  fomlinson  and  Oattell.  Good,  however,  as 
the  Buffs  were,  their  Grouse  and  Partridge  brethren  were  better, 
and  the  beautiful  pen  with  wliich  Miss  Musgrove  won  at  the 
-Crystal  Palace  in  August,  and  which  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Tud- 
man,  here  repented  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  since  the  pur- 
chase the  exploit  of  easily  di^^tancing  all  competitors,  gaining  not 
only  the  first  prize,  but  a  beautiful  china  vase  offered  by  Mr. 
Kerr,  of  the  celebrated  Porcelain  Works,  for  tho  best  pen  of 
Cochins  exhibited.  TJio  Whites  also  challenge  our  encomiums, 
and  deserve  them.  Wo  should  grant  them  more  readily  if  some 
of  tliem  wore  not  so  extravagantly  vulture-hocked.  We  were 
delighted  to  see  our  old  friend  Mrs.  Herbert  first,  but  rather  hard 
run  by  Mr.  Chase. 

Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh^  were  very  good,  and  Messrs. 
Kuttall  and  Munn  deserved  their  priies,  but  thoy  wore  not 
equal  to  the  Silver.  Tlie  first-prize  pen  of  these  birds  was  very 
beautiful,  and  those  belonging  to  Messrs.  Pierce  and  Griffith  were 
also  meritorious.  Wc  can  say  nothing  in  f^ivour  of  the  Golden- 
spangled  that  were  shown,  and  tho  first  prize  was  Avitliheld ;  but 
the  Silvers  made  amends,  producing  a  class  worthy  of  praiso 
in  every  respect.  Even  Mrs.  Pettat  was  obliged  for  once  to  be 
second,  aud  to  succumb  to  Lady  Julia  Cornwallis.  She  revenged 
herself  by  taking  both  tho  prizt-s  for  Golden  Polands,  Mr, 
Adkins  seemed  to  have  resumed  tho  place  ho  held  years  ago  at 
the  hoad  of  the  Silvers.  Ho  was  closely  pressed  by  Colonel 
Clowes. 

Tlie  "distinct  varieties"  were  Brahmas,  White  Polands, 
Silkies,  Andalusians,  Black  Polands,  Ptarmigan,  and  cross-breds. 

The  Tiirkeyt  were  excellent,  and  brought  out  a  new  exhibitor 
in  ^[r.  Cat  tell.  Had  there  been  more  prizes,  Messrs.  Crawshay 
•nd  Milward  would  have  deserved  them. 

Mr.  Fowler  took  all  tho  prizes  for  Oeese  and  Aylesbury  Bucks. 
'Ni.T.  James  Holme  took  both  prizes  for  Rouens.  There  was  very 
good  competition  in  tho  class  for  any  other  Ducks.  Mr.  H.  D. 
Say  ley  deservedly  won  with  beautiful  Brown  Calls,  and  Mr. 
Martin  with  Buenos  Ayrean.  These  last  were  numerous,  but 
exhibitors  must  bear  in  mind  that  with  those  birds  large  size 
u  tk  fault. 

Ve  seldom  recollect  seeing  a  better  show  of  Baniams.  Erery 
4ilfW  ^as  well  represented.    We  may  speak  positively  aa  rjBgards 


the  Silver  Sebrighto,  it  is  lonyir  since  we  have  seen  them  80  gpod. 
or  so  numerous.  Mr.  H.  D.  Barley  won.  two  first  and.  ont 
second  priie  for  oook  and  two  hena,  and  both  the -pr ices  ^  far- 
Single  Cocks.  Mr.  Heath's  Bhiok-bmeted ;  Vt.-  Camm^s,  Mfst 
Musgrove*s,  and  Mr.  Lcno*8  Silvers  aU  deserve  espeaial  notioe<, 
The  priz?s  for  Single  Game  Cocks  wer»4ak(8A  by  Messrs.  Horton 
and  Edward  Archer. 

Everything  was  well  conducted,  the  birds  were  carefully  teaidad 
and  sent  off,  and  Mr.  John  Holland  was  always  at  his  post. 

Game  (Black-brea'«ted  Reds).— First,  H.  Horton,  St.  John's  "Worcester* 
Second,  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon,  Ranton  Abbey,  Stafford.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldirick  Cowi,,  Tfrlngton,  ntsr  Bristol  Commended,  E. 
Archer,  Malvern ;  G.  S.  Cruwya,  Morchard  Court,  Tiverton,  Devon. 

Oamb  ( Rfoim-breasted  Reds).  — -  Ftnfc,  J.  &  Chnne,  Ooalbrookdale. 
Seeeod,  S.  EdwErds,  Beam  Street,  OM  Red;  Cow.  Nantwieb,  Cheabira  Cooi- 
mended,  £.  Archer*  Malvern. 

Game  (Dnckwlntrs  and  other  Greys  and  Bines).— First,  W.  Corles,  the 
Grange,  St  John's,  Woree«ter.  Se«midv  J.  Fletcher,  Stone  dough,  near 
Manebcflter.    Cenunended,  J.  B.  Chnne,  Coalbrookdale. 

Game  (any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stone  Clong^  Manchester 
(Black).  Second,  J.  B.  Chnne,  Coalbrookdale( Plies).  Highly  Commended, 
J.  B.  Chnne  (Black) ;  H.  Corbett,  Tallow  Hill,  Worcester. 

DoiKiKOS  (Coloured).— First,  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon,  Ranton  AM>^, 
Stafford.  Second,  £.  H.  Garrard.  Salford  Vicarage,  near  Evefikam.  Third, 
Mrs.  Fettat,  Ashe  Rectory,  Baaingstoke,  Hampshire.  Highly  Commended, . 
Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Linton  Park,  StaplehnrAt;  R  H.  Garrard;  Rev.  F.  J. 
Newton,  Kirby-in-Olereland,  Stokesley,  Toikablra;  H.  W.  B.  Berwick, 
Helmsley,  Yorkshire ;  W.  Dolby,  Syston  Old  HaU,  Grantham.  GomnModed, 
Lady  J.  Cornwallia  ;  E.  Tudman,  Ash  Grove,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

SPA5ISH  — Flrat  and  Second,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrlngibon, 
near  BristoL 

CooHnr.CHi!(A  (C^nnamoii  aad  Bnff).— Flnt,  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrore,  West 
Tower,  Aughton,    near  Ormakirk.    Second,  H.  Bates,  Harboume  Heatbi 
Cottage,  Edgbaston,    Birmingham.      Commended,  H.  TDmlinson,   BalnU 
Heath  Road,  Birmingham  ;  J.  Cattcll,  Birmingham. 

Cocrin-Chima  (Partridge  and  Grouse).— First,  B.  TndiMin,  Ash  Grore, 
Whitchurch,  Salop.    Second,  J.  B.  Walthew,  Blrdes,  Brow  Aughton,  Onus-, 
kirk.     Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Herbert,  Fowlck,   near  Worcester. 
Commended,  P.  Cartwrlght,  Oawestry. 

Cochin-Ghika  (Any  other,  variety).— First,  Mrs.  3.  R.  Herbert^  IH>wlGk; 
near  Worcester.    Seconds  R.  Chase,  Moseley  Road.  Birmingham.    Highly 
Commended,  Mrs.  S.  R  Herbert    Commended,  W.  Davson,  Hopton  Mlrfleld,^ 
Yorkshire ;  R.  Chase. 

Hamdurobs  (Golden-pencilled).  — First,  Ai.  Nattall,  New  Ohnreh,  near 
Manchester.    Second,  J.  Munn,  Stackateads,  near  Manchester. 

Hambokohs  (Oliver-pencilled).— First,  J.  Martin,  Mildenham  Mill,  ClaioeSi 
Worcester.  Second;  W.  Pleree,  Hartford,  North widi.  Highly  Commended, 
Q4  Griffiths,  Church  Street;  Woreastor. 

Hambubob  (Goldea-spangled).-— Prise,  &  Hyda,  Taunton  HaU,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Haubukoh  \Snver4pangled). — First,  Lady  J.  ComwalHs,  Linton  Bark^ 
Staplehurst.  Second,  Mrs.  Pettat,  Ashe  Rectory,  Basingstoke  Highly  Com- 
mended, P.  Joebna,  Ferret's  Brocdc*  near  Qjrencesteri  J«  Fieldinjb  New 
Church,  near  Manchester. 

PoLASDS  (Golden).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Pettat,  Ashe  Rectory,  Basing- 
stoke. 

'    PoLAirpa  (Silver). — ^First,  G.  C.  Adkins,  th»Ltghtwoods.  near  Birmingham. 
Second,  Li^nt.-Col.  Clowes,  Froxmere  Court,  Crowle.    Highly  Commendsd« 
Mrs.  Blay,  tho  Poplars.  Gregory's  Bank,  Worcester. 
I      Polands  (Black  with  White  Crests)  -Price,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhurst, 
'  Hants. 

Ayr  Distinct  Vasiktt  not.  Inci^udkd  jn  the  apotx  Classes.— First, 
J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury,  second,  Llent-CoL  Clowes,  Frox- 
mero  Court,  Crowle.    Commended,  Mrs.  Blay,  Worcester. 

TvfiKST  Poults.— First,  J.  Cattell,  Birmingham.  Second,  Master  E. 
Guy,  Eaton,  near  Grantham.  Highly  Conimended,  MiesL.  Crawshay,  Caver- 
sham  Park,  Reading ;  Miss  J.  Milward,  Newton  St  L^ie,  near  BatU. 

GosLwos.— Prize,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Fam,  Aylesbury. 

DvoKUNOs  (Aylesbury/.— First  and  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Faim, 
Aylesbury. 

Dl'cklinos  (Rouen).— First  and  Second,  J.  Holme,  Knowsley,  neai*  Prescot 
Highly  Commended,  J.  K.  Fbwler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury:  W.  Joshua. 

DucKUHOs  (any  other  variety).— Flrnt,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwell  House^ 
Biggleswade,  Beds.  Second,  J.  Martin,  Clai&es,  Worceoter.  Highly  Oom^ 
mended,  Mrs.  Beardmore,  Uplands,  near  Farcham,  Hants ;  W.  Joshua. 

Bantams  (Game,  Black-breasted,  and  other  Reds).— First.  T.  H;D.  Bayley, 
lekwell  House,  near  Biggleswade,  Beds.  Second,  J.  Heathy  Nantwicli, 
Cheshire.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Gamm,  FamiAeki,  Southwell,  Notts. 

Bantams  (Game,  any  other  colour).  First,.  J.  Camm.  Second,  Miss 
V,  W,  Musgrove. 

Bantams  (Gold  and  Silver-laced).— Flral,  M«  Lena,  Jnn.>  the  Pheasantry, 
Markyatc  Street,  Herts.  Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  Highly  Commended, 
Rov.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  Pethcrton,  near  Bridgwater,  Somerset ;  G.  C. 
Peters  {  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Tiveiton. 

Bamtams  (Black  or  White).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  Second,  G.  S.  Crawys. 
Highly  GomnMaded,  G.  Peters.  Commended,  £.  Hutton,  Pndsey,  near 
Leeds. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Gakb  Cock  CLAsa— First,  H.  Horton,  Worcester.     Second,  E.  Archer, 

Malvern.  _    ,         „.  ^1     /^ 

Game  Bantam  Cock.— Fh»t  and  Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.    Highly  Com. 

mended,  J.  Carom. 

Pigeons.— i*oi©<er#  (any  colour).— Prize,  H.  Child,  jun.  Carriers.— First, 
withheld.  Second,  A.  S.  Sylvester,  Birmingham  Almond  Tnmhlera.-^ 
First,  J.  Pereivall,  Rye  Lane,  Peckham.  Second,  O.  C.  Adkins,  Llghtwoods, 
near  Birmingham.  Motthd  or  other  2W«6/*r«. -Prixe,  J.  Pereivall. 
Commended,  F.  Eaquilant,  846,  Oxford  Street,  Londoa  Balds  or  Beards, 
Prixe,  F.  Esquilant.  Commended,  J.  W.  Edge,  Btnning)iam ;  H.  Morris, 
Forest  Hill,  Kent  OW*  (Silver  or  mue).-Prlf(a,  J.  W.  Edfte.  Commendedi 
B.  A.  Hargxove,  Handsworth,  Birmingham.  Omk  (any  other  co}our).-T^ 
Erise,  J.  PereWaU.    Highly.  Cjwuaeaded,  ,W.  Sqnirai  Hanwell,  Middlfise*... 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOBlTCnLTTJBE  AND  COTTAOB  QARDBNEB. 


Sartt  itiLj  eoloar)-— Flnt,  E.  A.  HutTDrr.  SmobH,  A.  S.  BylnMo,  Com- 
mendsd,  S.  Uonit.  Faiaaitt  (WblM).— tlnC,  J.  V.  Eict.  Comincnled, 
Jltn  J.  Mllwinl;  a.  C.  AOklnj.  ^Ttini  (»ny  cOlonr).— FlraL  ■iUlheW. 
Second,  J.  W.  EdRS.  IVtinMUri.— PrlH,  J.  FntlTill.  Turin  •.—Tint, 
a.  C.  AdUni.  Sewnd.  F.  R.  EUs.  ConiiiiaDilsi],  J.  ParclrilL  (Vuy  nica 
daa).  JaesMiu.— Flnt,  F.  EMinlluL  Beund,  nlthtield.  jtunri,— Piii«, 
O.  C.  Adklni.  -inhnmn.— Ptl»,  H.  Turaisy,  Any  JV™  or  Sutrving 
raHtif.~eiae,  e.  a.  Htrgiwe. 

Mr.  John  Bailj,  of  London,  and  Ur.  Edwtrd  Hewitt,  of 
Bu-mingham,  were  (he  Judgei. 


ABOUT  EGGS. 

Ah  egg  of  the  STerage  lize  weighs  1000  gnioi,  or  one-eerenth 
of  a  pound.  Three-fonrth*  of  iU  weight  ere  wBter.  On»-»eTenth 
u  elbumen,  ■  highly  nutritioue  eubstanc«,  resembling  lean  meat 
in  its  composition,  end,  therefore,  adapted  to  produee  strength 
of  muidee  when  consumed  as  food.  One-tenth  of  the  weight  of 
the  rgg  is  fat  Or  oil,  which  is  userul  to  suppt;  carbon  for  respira- 
tion, and  healing  the  body,  and,  thBretbre,  especially  Taluable 
Air  eating  In  hot  or  cold  weather.  Ilie  yolk  contains  some 
•ulpbur  and  phosphonis  componnds,  the  Utter  ■ffordine  material 
for  the  bones  (and  brun).  I'he  shell  is  chiefly  carbonate  of 
lime,  limilsLT  in  oompoeition  to  marble  or  limestone.  The  shell  is 
porous,  and  admits  air  for  the  chicken  before  it  breaks  out.  Of 
the  entire  c«g  the  shell  weighs  about  one-tenth;  the  yolk,  three- 
tenths  i  the  white,  or  trenspirent  portion,  sii-tenths.  The 
oompoeition  of  an  egg  is  quite  simitar  to  that  of  a  piece  of  good 
fU  beefiteik  with  ti^  biUk  of  the  loose  fat,  or  tallow,  trimmed 
off;  egg*  are,  therefore,  nutritious  food.  SaTen  eggs,  weighing 
a  pound,  are  nearly  as  valuable  for  food  as  a  poucd  of  good 
meat,  and  they  generally  eost  much  less.  During  tbe  past  few 
months  seven  eggs  hare  cost  only  T  cents  at  retail  in  our  market; 
while  a  pound  of  sirloin  beef  has  cost  14  to  16  cents,  and  a  good 
■teak  from  the  round,  12  to  14  cents  per  pound— being  two  to 
one  in  favour  of  ^gs. 

In  cooking  eggt  most  bmilies  boit  or  fry  them  hard.  This 
renders  them  bad  to  digest,  nnless  they  are  masticated  very  fine, 
and  this  is  seldom  done  in  rapid  eating.  They  are  every  way 
better  if  soft  boiled,  and,  after  a  little  practice  in  eating  them 
thus,  a  hard'boUed  egg  is  comparatively  dry  and  taetelese.    An 

Sg  placed  in  boiling  water  jmt  three  minutes,  or,  if  a  large  one, 
ree  minutes  and  a  quarter  to  three  minutes  and  a  haif^  is 
abundantly  cooked.  After  removing  from  Ihe  water,  the  eggs 
need  to  stand  a  few  minutes  to  heat  through  to  the  centre. 
Ailer  becoming  a  little  accustomed  to  them,  eaten  with  the 
addition  o(  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  or  other  condiment,  eggs 
Uins  cooked  are  palatable  aa  butter,  instead  of  requiring  to  be 
covered  with  butter. 

pBEaiBTIBO-  Soaa. — As  above  slated  the  shells  are  porous, 
and  the  water  of  the  egg  is  constantly  evaporating,  and  air 
entering  to  lake  its  place.  After  a  time,  decay  commences.  It 
vrill  readily  be  seen  that  stopping  the  pores  of  the  shell  will  tend 
to  preeerrc  the  contenU  in  their  natural  stale.     This  may  ' 


that  ia,  fresh-slaked  lime  mixed  with  water  toa  milky  consistency, 
fills  up  the  pores  pretty  well.  Thus  coaled,  they  need  only  to 
be  plaoed  in  a  cool  place  of  uniform  temperature.  A  packing  of 
ehaff,  bran,  salt,  ashes,  charcoal,  dry  sawdust,  or  any  similar 
porous  material,  preserves  the  uniformity  of  temperature  by 
means  of  the  nonconducting  air  conGned  in  the  spaces.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  simpler  way  of  keeping  eggi  Ihsn  to  dip  them  in 
melted  tallow,  pack  them  in  dry  ctiafT,  and  store  them  in  a  cool, 
dry  cellar. — (.^merieiM  dgricultiiritl.) 


and  another  above  Ihe  grass,  until  a  whole  brood  of  Mt$ 
appeared  and  clustered  around  her,  of  whose  eiiatenoe  wa.vi 
not  aware  during  the  combat ;  but,  doubtleaa  it  wu  tor  M 
protection  that  chuckie  had  engaged  in  so  dangoioa*  *  dori. 


siiung  oi  aip  mmi 
to  my  crert  driUk 
liem  at  laat.  I  U 
II  kinds  of  aiii 


A  BROOD  OF  DEAZES. 

About  five  months  ago  I  purchased  a  sitting  of  •( 
priie  Aylesbury  Ducks.  Seven  hatched  lo  my 
thinking,  of  ooune,  I  bad  got  a  breed  of  them  a 
every  poeeible  oare  of  them,  giving  them  all  kind 
food  to  make  them  very  floe  ones,  which  I  have  jdeasD  _ 
laying  they  are.  But  what  do  yon  think  I  have  for  mj  tnotk 
not  to  say  my  eipense  ?  I  have  the  pleasure,  after  five  modr 
careful  attention,  of  finding  that  they  are  every  one  dnAMf 
Now,  is  it  possible  by  examining  eggs  lo  fbretel  the  gedterf 
the  young  one?  I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  bdiere  it  k> 
Perhaps  it  is  an  omen  of  somethmg  vray  bsd  goinc  to  hup^  to- 
me, as  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  it  wae  a  sign  that  I  lianMdiiB 
bachelor.  I  killed  off  aU  my  old  stock  to  nuke  room  for  tkol 
eight  pure-bred  gentlemen,  which  now  constitute  tbe  wboli  m 
my  stock  for  neit  year's  breeding. — Dbakb.  ' 

[There  is  no  mode  of  foretelling  the  sex  of  the  fhlure  prMW 
of  an  egg ;  nor  do  we  think  a  brood  of  drakee  prophdit  if 
bachelnrshij ;  at  all  events  we  know  a  gentleman  who  bad  r 
brood  all  Docks,  yet  be  has  no  chance  of  having  more  tbM 
one  wife.  Beep  one  of  your  drakes,  and  ba;  three  putoAjlir 
bury  Docks  tO  form  his  harem.  The  prMeny  w'"  '  '  '* 
if  yon  bred  from  Ducks  of  Ihe  same  brood.] 


wUIbol: 


COHBAT  KtTwm  A  Heh  iw  AK  Addbb. — The  Afr  Jdctr- 

•wr  notices  a  battle  between  a  hen  and  an  adder,  near  the  village 
.1  Old  MinnighoiT.  From  the  manner  in  which  she  jumpM 
imong  the  long  grass  on  the  bank  we  at  first  concluded  Uiat 
^uokie  was  tethered.  Not  so,  however,  for  on  making  a  sudden 
down,  she  suddenly  liftsid  and  threw  about  a  yard  high, 
.....t  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  a  worm  of  10  inches  or 
.2  inches  in  lengUi.  This  she  continued  lo  do  half  adoien  lime« 
1  succession  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  until  it  finally  fell  ovb, 
he  bank,  when  we  at  once  perceived  the  reptile  of  chuckie'> 
■""ilion  was  no  ol*--    '■*n  an  adder.    Having  gaied  a  r 


THE  QUEEN  BEE. 

POEB  A  TIBaiH  QUEBH   BBB^D  DBONBS. 

LiBTTT.-CoL.  Mbwhan  may  well  hesitate  at  reonving  U 
trine  of  true  parthenogenesis  in  tlie  honey  bee,  which,  ia  Ilu 
before  stated,  is  a  phenomenon  of  so  eitrsc  '" 
as  to  require  Ihe  most  conclusive  evidence  before  it  can  be  nMf> 
niscd  as  sn  undoubted  fsH.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  quite  at* 
loss  to  perceive  what  argument  he  seeks  to  draw  from  analogy 
with  the  natural  history  of  humble  bees.  Althouith  eiioBBl- 
stanccs  have  occurred  in  my  own  apiary  which)  when  takao  m. 
conjunclion  with  the  testimony  of  others,  leave  no  doubt  on  iq 
mind  they  are,  as  1  have  already  stated,  so  far  short  of  abaoluto 
proof  as  scarcely  (o  be  admissible  as  arguments.  I  can,  IherefeR^ 
only  refer  the  gallant  Colonel  to  ihe  evidence  of  Siebold,  DiienoOr 
Berlepsch,  and  Langttroth,  recommending  him  at  the  same  tana 
to  satisfy  himself  by  actual  experiment  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  modem  theory. 

The  present  is  a  very  able  period  for  repeatiug  the  eiperimsot 
of  Berlepsch  by  rearing  a  few  queens  at  a  season  when  no  droiHi 
eiist  to  fecundate  tliem.  Assurance  might  at  the  same  tiTue  ha 
rendered  doubly  sure  by  clipping  their  nings  as  soon  as  tbej 
issue  from  their  cells.  If  under  these  conditions  the  youw 
queeiiB  turn  out  drone- breed  era  in  the  spring,  I  fancy  ColoMl 
Newman  will  hare  little  reason  for  further  doubt. 

I  beg  to  assure  your  respected  correspondent  that  I  am  a  veij 
ardent  admirer  of  the  immortal  Hulier,  and  est«em  his  work  •■  > 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  production.  At  the  same  tinte,  I 
am  far  from  believing  that  ic  has  by  any  means  eihsusted  HW 
subject  on  which  it  treate,  and  feel  assured  that  ita  illiutrioBS 
author,  if  now  living,  would  rejoice  to  Bnd  it  a  stepping-stoiu  tft 
further  discoveries  in  that  tcience,  which  he  has  done  ao  modila 

I  happen,  also  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Hr.  Hoiah's  book^' 
and  rate  both  it  and  its  author  at  their  true  value.  WhiM. 
thanking  Col.  Newman  for  his  advice  lo  peruse  it,  will  he  exMiV 
my  hinting  a  suspicion  that  a  slight  spice  of  irony  lurka  nndir' 
that  Btrong  recommendation  f  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  if  im". 
can  point  out  any  one  passage  of  my  writing  which  warrants  Vlf^ 
insinuation  that  I  have  anything  to  learn  from  a  souroo  M. ' 
utterly  contemptible  7  and  in  my  turn  recommend  him  bj  vd' 
means  (o  retrograde  fifty  years,  but  attentively  to  ponua  tlH^i 
modern  and  trustworthy  authorities  whose  names  I  have  alrws^ 

In  conolueion,  I  venture  with  all  due  deference  to  the  gi 
Colonel  to  controvert  one  of  his  very  poeitive 
correct  Msertions.    I  have  repeitedly  proved  that  the  aba 
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demonstrfttes  the  exitttnee  of  either  royal  embryos  or  yoang 
queens  within  the  hite  at  the  time. — A  Dxyokbhibb  Bbi- 


P.8. — I  (kncj  Colonel  Newman  will  be  disappointed  in  the 
hope  he  professes  to  entertain  of  soon  peruning  detailed  particu- 
lars of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  honey  taken  from  flourishing 
Ligurian  stocks.  I  have  alresdy  giTen  the  results  of  my  own 
experience,  which  I  consider  most  favourable ;  and  Messrs. 
Neighbour  can  show  him  two  boxes  of  honey  collected  by  my 
Ligurians  which  may  well  satisfy  him  in  respect  of  quality.  But 
I  imagine  the  fortunate  possessors  of  strong  Italian  stocks  will 
hare  been,  like  myself^  far  more  anxious  to  propagate  the  species 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  than  to  test  for  the  present  their  honey- 
producing  qualities. 


VENTILATING    OBSERVATOEY-HIVES. 

To  toMift  your  correspondent,  "  A.  W.,"  in  getting  rid  of  the 
condensation  in  his  observatory -hive,  complained  of  at  page  472 
of  the  last  volume,  I  may  be  permitted  to  describe  the  plan  I 
hit  upon  when  similarly  situated.  He  informed  us  previously 
of  having  rendered  his  hives  complete  by  adopting  tne  Wood- 
bury-bar,  further  improved  by  grooves  being  run  in  its  sides  to 
work  slides ;  thus  dispensing  with  the  clumsy  crown-board. 

Assuming  his  observatory  so  provided,  by  cutting  up  fine 
India  matting  into  strips,  the  same  length  and  breadth  as  the 
slides,  one  end  tacked  to  the  under  side  of  a  little  end  bit  of 
slide — say  li  in^  long,  the  other  being  run  into  the  grooves, 
after  the  wooden  slide  has  been  withdrawn,  acts  as  a  handle  to 
work  with. 

On  adopting  this  simple  device  he  will  find  the  ventilation 
more  in  keeping  with  the  perfection  attained  in  straw  hives,  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  Ligurians  materially  promoted. 

I  preriously  alluded  to  this  at  page  90,  but  from  a  typo- 
graphical error  my  meaning  was  somewhat  obscured. — A  Bbn- 

VRBWSHIBB  BbV-KKBPEB. 


lYOUNG  BEES  EXPELLED  FEOM:  HIVES. 

I  HAYK  to  thank  you  for  your  editorial  remarks,  as  well  as 
Mr.  hox,  and  "A  North  Staftobdshibb  Bbb-kbbpbb,"  for 
their  kindly  co-operation  in  endeavouring  to  solve  the  enigma  of 
the  expelled  bees. 

So  fir  as  my  comparatively  limited  experience  went,  tuch  a 
proceeding  was  quite  inexplicable.  I  recollect  the  end  of  May 
was  a  twelvemonth  of  a  good  hive  throwing  out  half-formed 
drone-brood.  I  was  puzzled  at  firsts  but  on  fiseding  liberally 
that  difficulty  was  removed.  I  also  witnessed  well  on  in  July 
of  this  y<*ar,  a  couple  of  stocks  that  long  hung  out  threatening 
■warming,  mat  forth  large  quantities  of  similar  drone- brood. 
Thi«,  however,  I  looked  upon  as  the  signal  they  had  determined 
not  to  Bwaon,  and  that  this  meaaure  was  an  exemplification  of  their 
nsunl  wonderful  foresight ;  but  when  my  best-stored  hive,  afrer 
throwintr  a  couple  of  pwarms,  too,  commenced  the  wholesale 
expulsion  of  living  worker  bees,  their  very  desideratum,  I  must 
confess  I  was  ss  much  nonplussed  to  account  for  the  pheno* 
menofi  as  chagrined  at  it;  and  with  all  the  light  that  lias  sub- 
sequently been  thrown  upon  the  subject,  I  fear  I  must  own  I  am 
yet  in  the  da^k.  This  colony  has  expelled  as  many  young  bees 
as  would  form  a  small  swarm.  The  case  of  last  season  and 
the  othm>  two  this  were  hardly  worth  mentioning  in  comparison. 
The  evil  by  degrees  slackened  till  a  fortnight  since  it  totallv 
terminated.  I  am,  therefore,  now  unable  to  satisfy  Mr.  Fox  as 
to  the  im()erfection  of  the  wingA,  but  my  own  impression  at  the 
time  was,  the  wings  were  as  far  advanc^  in  proportion  as  the 
rest  of  their  bodies.  Their  not  attempting  to  fly  I  f«4t  disposed 
to  ascribe  more  to  general  debility  than  to  any  particular  short- 
coming in  these  organs — in  a  word  that  they  had  issued  pre- 
maturely. That  good  apiarian  is  perfectly  correct  as  to  external 
heat  hnving  nothmg  to  do  with  the  mischief.  We  had,  as  he 
vemarin,  but  a  low  temperature  this  summer  besides  little  sun- 
^line,  and,  in  addition,  this  particular  hive  was  well  shaded  by 
A  thidc  straw  thatch. 

The  only  satiafactory  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is,  the  long 
iNHitinuance  of  uncongenial  weather  was  the  cause ;  but  how  it 
operated  to  produce  the  effect  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  conceive, 
uleas  I  fiill  back  on  my  original  surmise,  that  the  bees  being 
tepricoiwd  within  the  hive  from  the  above  causey  although  they 


had  plenfy  of  honey,  were  unable  to  carr^  in  pollen  in  anything 
like  the  quantity  requisite  to  keep  pace  with  the  rspid  breeding 
of  a  vigorous  young  queen  ;  and,  consequently,  from  a  deficiency 
of  this  most  esaential  condiment  in  the  early  age,  lacked  con- 
stitutional stamina,  and  emerged  in  an  enfeebled  condition,  or 
owing  to  the  same  bad  weather  the  whole  inmates  through  con- 
finement were  converted  into  involuntaiy  nurses  on  the  brood, 
and  by  the  high  temperature  thereon  the  youngsters  issued 
prematurely. 

I  cannot  coincide  with  the  supposition  that  the  bees  are  in 
any  way  diseased  (the  other  two  nives  are  in  no  way  related). 
On  the  contrary,  the  existing  adult  population  are  numerous 
and  very  vigorous ;  indeed,  ever  since  their  establishment  last 
season  (a  couple  of  weak  colonies  in  Stewarton-boxee  then 
joined),  they  have  displayed  an  irascibility  and  blood-thirstiness 
extending  to  all  and  sundry,  as  well  as  their  own  offspring,  I 
have  never  seen  equalled,  no  one  daring  to  pass  within  a  yard  or 
two  without  molestation.  Indeed  I  scrawl  these  lines  imder  the 
disadvantage  of  having  one  eye  about  closed — the  effect  of  a 
sortie  when  recently  passing  their  octagon  stronghold. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  I  ascribe  the  cause  to  the  long 
continuance  of  bad  weather,  firom  witnessing  the  same  peculiarity 
during  such  weather  last  season  as  well  as  this.  The  other  two 
hives  also  proving  it  was  not  attributable  to  anything  individually 
defective  in  the  worst,  but  only  its  greater  extent,  resulting  from 
superior  strength  in  population  and  store,  exerting  their  wonted 
stimulating  effects  on  a  vigorous  young  queen.  I  have  also 
heard  of  a  similar  bad  case  with  a  neighbour.  The  ultimata 
fitte  of  his  hive  as  well  as  my  own  shall  be  duly  reported  by— 
A  Pbbplbxbd  TouKg  Bbb-kbbpbb. 


DBONE  production  by  old  QUEENS. 

CoNFiBHATOBY  of  what  "  A  Dbyonshibb  Bbb-kbbpbb  "  re- 
marks at  page  492  in  your  last  volume,  on  old  queens  returning 
to  the  drone*laying  condition  of  virgins,  I  may  remark,  the  first 
colony  of  bees  I  possessed  was  a  prime  swarm  in  a  common 
straw  hive,  consequently  a  queen  of  the  previous  year  at  least. 
Although  the  hive  was  weighty,  for  the  three  foUowing  good 
seasons  it  stood,  anxiously  expected  and  carefully  watched,  but 
gave  no  swarm.  I  recollect,  my  hopes  were  greatly  buoyed  up 
by  its'  strength  in  drones,  which  each  season  increased  till  the 
last,  when  thsy  esceeded  all  due  proportion  ;  so,  being  thoroughly 
sickened,  I  fumigated  the  hive,  caught  and  killed  the  venerable 
lady,  adding  her  subjects  to  another  colony. — A  Beztfbbwbhibi 
Bbb-kbbpbb. 


HOW  I  BECAME  AN  OXFOEDSHIEE 

BEE-KEEPER. 
{Continued from  pa^e  432.) 

Now  for  the  details  of  my  present  swarming  season,  and 
towards  a  quicker  comprehension  of  my  ways  and  mean?,  I  will 
tally  my  hives,  so  that  my  readers  may  follow  their  offspring 
without  any  very  great  tax  upon  their  memories.  I  will  specify 
my  four  hives  as  age  6,  age  3,  age  2,  age  1,  each  figure  corre- 
sponding to  its  length  of  years  respectively.  Should  I  go  from 
home  in  the  swarming  season,  I  t^ke  care  to  leave  every  requisite 
that  may  be  wanted  for  that  end  in  proper  order,  and  to  intimate 
to  my  friend  and  pupil  (in  bee-keeping)  how  I  wish  swarm  so- 
and-so  to  be  placed,  premising  so  and  so  should  happen.  And 
it  happened  this  year  that  I  was  very  delightfully  orcupi^'d  in 
the  new  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Kensington 
Gore,  on  the  5th  of  June,  the  day  of  their  opening,  when  age  3 
and  age  2  gave  me  two  "  prime  swarms."  Age  3  issued  first, 
and  settled  on  a  row  of  peas  (S«ngj»ter's  No.  1.)  Age  2  then  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  flew  and  joined  them,  which  saved  Mr.  Morris 
that  operation  in  the  evening.  12th,  a  cast  issued  from  age  3, 
and  one  also  from  age  2 ;  they  also  settled  in  the  peas,  from 
whence  I  hived  them,  and  they  apparently  took  to  their  new 
quarters  comfortably,  though  both  casts  harked  back  again  to 
their  parental  homes  within  the  period  of  two  hours.  When  I 
was  a  watchmaker  and  working-jeweller  in  Knightsbridge,  years 
ago,  I  well  remember  a  tall  man,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  who 
cried  his  "  shrimps  as  large  as  prawns  ;"  but  my  casts  really  are 
as  large  as  common  swarms.  Loud  trumpeting  in  the  above 
hives  in  the  evening. 

June  13th,  a  swarm  issued  from  age  1,  and  settled  in  the  peas. 
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Tho  tfro  casts  of  tho  preTious  day  also  issued  again :  the  one 
from  age  3  settled  in  the  peas,  and  the  other  seemed  bent  nponv 
neighbour's  garden  ;  but  I  appeared  in  the  nick  of  time  to  hail 
them  with  "  Boys,  boys,  b-o-o-o-o-ys !"  when  they  returned  and 
settled  in  a  gooseberry  bush.  After  hiving  tho  cast  from  age  8, 
took  a  fancy  to  fly  and  unite  themselves  to  the  cast  from  age  2, 
which  was  exactly  what  I  wanted  them  to  do,  and  I  felt  much 
obliged.  At  linlf-past  nine  p.m.,  I  placed  tho  swarm  in  its  new. 
station,  and  joined  the  two  casts  to  it ;  and  the  bees  had  all 
amicably  ascended  the  hive  by  eleven  o'clock,  so  I  placed  them 
at  once  upon  their  stand,*whichreliored  rue  from  the  necessity  of 
arising  by  daybreak  the  next  morning  to  do  so. 

My  method  of  uniting  bees  is  as  follows : — A  few  hours  pre- 
viously, and  from  the  hivo  which  I  intend  to  add  to  its  numbers, 
I  take  oft'  tho  pan  and  disconnect  the  propolis  from  the  board  by 
forcing  tho  hive  a  little  out  of  the  position  which  it  occupies, 
l^heu,  ju*t  at  the  dusk  of  evening,  I  spread  a  cloth  by  its  side  upon 
tho  walk,  and  at  about  a  foot  apart,  extend  two  thret-quHrters-of- 
an- inch- square  sticks,  about  2  feet  long,  upon  it.     Then  carefully 
bring  tho  hive  with  tlie  new  swarm,  or  cast,  quietly  si>t  it  upon  ' 
the  sticks,  and  strike  it  on  the  crown  rather  smartly  with  a  ' 
moderate-sized  ^hillaleh;    then  catch  up  tli«  hive,  instantly,  and  | 
clapper  it  quickly  three  or  four  times  between  one's  hands,  and  | 
the  concussions  will  project  every  bee  upon  the  cloth.    Then, 
expeditiously,  and  with  main  strength,  place  the  hive  from  the  ' 
stand  over  them,  when  the  sticks  will  prevent  it  from  crushing  \ 
the  bees.     Waft  what  bees  remain  upon  the  bee-board  with  the  | 
wing  on  to  the  cloth,  bring  the  four  corners  of  the  latter  on  to 
the  top  of  tie  hivo,  and  secure  them  there  with  a  piece  of  brick, 
or  a  stone  ;    and  presently,  the  uproar  will  prove  tremeiidous. 
Place  the  pan  over  the  bee-board  on  the  stand,  and  in  an  hour 
or  so's  time  spread  out  the  comers  of  the  cloth  agnin,  ^hen, 
should  the  bees  have  all  ascended  the  hive,  it  may  be  placed  on 
its  stand  at  once,  though  it  rarely  happens  that  they  will  have 
achieved  so  much  when  thev  are  united  to  a  hive  which  has  been 
prcvioutly  lont;  occupied  and  stored  :  thcrefoie,  arise  and  adjust 
it  in  the  morning,  just  at  the  break  of  day. 

In  early  summer  unitings  few  dead  bees  will  have  to  be  deplored, 
in  autumn  joins  with  old  bees  a  more  fatal  bnttle -fieldmay  bo  the 
result,  though  I  liave  never  had  aoase  to  canse  me  much  affliction 
through  pangs  of  conscience  in  that  res])ect;  but  then  I  allow  the 
new  subjecttf  to  gorge  themselves  to  repletion  before  I  enforce  the 
encounter,  of  which  more  anon.  A  dead  queen  is  sure  to  be  the 
result ;  and  in  tho  event  of  uniting  a  ca»t  in  summer,  sometimes 
two  or  three,  and  three  times  during  my  experience.  As  regards 
the  latter,  instead  of  bringing  the  cast  to  the  stock,  I  have  been 
obligated  to  take  tho  stock  to  the  cast — for  this  reason  :  fre- 
quently a  plural  number  of  queens  will  issue  with  a  cast,  and  when 
that  happens  latish  in  the  day,  there  will  not  be  time  sufficient 
allowed  for  them  to  rettle  their  little  diiTeronces,  as  to  which  is  to 
retain  pos^es^ion  of  the  Najjcean  belt.  There  will  be  one  queen, 
perhaps,  with  a  complement  of  subjects  congregated  outi>idc  the 
hive,  another  in?ide,  and  another  on  the  surface  of  the  cloth.  In 
those  transactions  tho  plan  is  to  bring  the  stock-hive  on  its 
board  to  the  8]>ot,  eject  the  divide<l  community  on  to  the  cloth, 
sliillalehwite,  and  place  the  stock-hive  on  the  brieks  over  them, 
and  there  will  soon  be  heard  trumpeting  sufficient  to  compete 
with  half-u-dozen  children  at  a  fair.  Earlv  in  the  morning  place 
the  hivo  upon  its  board  upon  the  spot,  and  bear  it  off  to  its 
stand  with  its  new  colonial  increase.  An  extended  battle-fleld 
will  be  found  to  be  the  result  on  the:<e  occasions  amongst  the 
commonalty,  more  or  less,  and  I  have  by  me  now  three  deod 
queens  which  met  ^^ith  their  death  last  year  in  an  encounter, 
similar,  amongst  numerous  dead  subjrct?.  1  have  had  no  fighting 
at  all  amongst  the  uniting  workers  this*  pcason  at  present,  neithtr 
have  I  experienced  one  wet  night  whilst  p-rforming  the  amal- 
gamations. Last  year  I  was  very  unfortunate  in  this  respect ; 
but  I  bethought  me  to  take  the  wheelbhrrow,  with  the  cloth 
.pread  over  it,  to  dash  the  bees  on  to  it,  pin'"  he  stock -hive  into 
"t,  with  part  of  on  old  door  over  all  tc   "'-t  in     .et  slantingly  ofl" 
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whole,  has  bt^en  a  bad  one  for  bees.  They  had  only  a  ftir  bdj^ 
ning  in  the  making  of  flower-honey  when  tho  rain  commeiMift 
which  sealed  over  the  honey-producing  flowers.  Beea  ginrifil^ 
bc'gin  to  lay  up  flower-lioney  about  the  middle  of  June,aitdil 
the  beginning  of  July  the  weather  broke  up,  and  it  ecuitiiiw! 
wet,  more  or  less,  until  the  best  of  the  bee  eeiison  waa  pilt 
Many  hives  recruited  much  on  the  heather,  which  this  yeirtMi 
been  in  flnc  bloom  on  the  border  moorlands.  The  hosflj  % 
scarcely  so  fine  as  in  years  when  flowers  are  less  rain-elosedlBd 
bee-proof.  The  honey  yield  is  also  much  below  an  avers^  h 
quantity.  Some  splendid  hives  have  been  brought  home^  and 
many  miserable  ones,  llie  heaviest  wo  have  any  knowMii 
of  weighed  58  lbs.  and  some  of  the  accompanyin||r  hiwafoUu 
weighed  so  low  as  8  lbs.  and  10  lbs.  Many  hives  are  from 
15  lbs.  to  25  lbs.  A  hive,  it  is  c^jnsidcred  among  "bee-mfln," 
can  winter  if  30  lbs.  in  weight,  but  those  below  that  requin 
food.  The  number  of  bee-keepers  on  the  borders  is  unit,  md 
mtmy  of  them  have  from  ten  to  thirty  skcps.  We  knowiooe 
with  even  more.  No  hobby  seems  to  take  firmer  root  tiisa 
tliat  of  brc-kceping,  and  it  is  a  hobby  that  gives  daily  aiuUBlr 
or  pleasure,  and  one  that  occasionally  leaves  a  sting  behinl 
Whole  hives  of  bees,  by  the  way,  found  their  way  into  mas 
shops  in  the  towns.  We  know  a  draper's  shop  into  which  two 
hives  came,  they  having  apparently  lost  their  queen.  The  eitn 
number  of  bees  about  shops  in  general  this  year  plainly  shows  tint 
the  season  has  been  a  poor  one  for  them. —  {Scottith  Farmer*) 
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SONG  OF  THE  BEE. 

Bt  Hannah  F.  Gol'ld. 

Wk  watch  for  the  light  of  the  moon  to  break 

And  colour  the  eu»tem  t«ky, 
With  itn  blended  hucR  of  p.iffron  and  lake. 
Then  sny  to  each  other,  "Awnkc!  Awake! 
For  our  winter's  honoy  h  uU  to  make. 

And  uur  winter  bread  for  a  long  supply.  *' 

And  off  we  hie  to  the  hill  and  the  dell. 

To  the  field,  to  the  meitdow,  and  bower  ; 
We  lov(!  in  the  columbineN  horn  to  dwell. 
To  dip  in  the  lily  with  snow-white  bell. 
To  neurch  the  balm  in  ittt  odorous  cell. 

The  mint  and  the  rosemary  flower. 

"We  peek  the  bloom  of  the  eglantine, 

Of  the  pointed  thistle  and  briar ; 
And  follow  the  steps  of  the  wandering  vine. 
Whether  it  ttail  on  the  earth  Aupinc, 
Or  round  the  aspiring  tree-top  twiiic. 

And  reach  for  a  btate  still  higher. 

While  each,  on  the  good  of  her  sisters  bent. 

Is  bufiy  and  cares  for  all ; 
Wc  hope  for  an  evening  with  henrts  content. 
For  the  winter  of  life  without  lamf  nt 
That  summer  Is  gone,  itM  hours  misupent. 

And  the  harvest  of  life  in  pant  recall. 

— (Prairie  Jkmiir.) 


OUR  LETTEK  BOX. 

More  Deaths  of  Biktis  Shown  at  .^hkffikld.— Jl^  IT.  JT.  exhibited  < 
fowl<(,  adults  and  chickens.    A  duy  or  two  Hftcr  their  return  all  the  chickCH 
dl<>d,  and  nnc  hen. 

Siri'LY  OF  Egcs  (F.  a.  C.).—S\x  Cochln-Chlna  pullets  for  winter  flnppQTf 
and  .six  HainbnrKhH  for  .-UMimcr,  will  keep  vou  well  sappliod. 

Ci.AW?ii  OF  I)(ii:KiN<i  CocKEKEi.  (/.  F.  ^  nrfnn).— The  ronble  nail  on  tbs 
claw  of  thu  Tioiking  cock  will  not  disqualify  him  ;  nor  will  the  rlaw  plMld 
fiiru  ani  as  yon  dcsi-vlbe,  unless  it  be  so  ]ilaced  as  to  appear  a  defbitnlty. 

Pori.THT  Unaui.e  to  Stam>  {All  Attxiety).—\'ovLT  birda  frcvm  fOtt 
description  are  crumi'ed.  If  \]\c  floor  of  their  roost) ns-house  be  bri^  sr 
htone,  that  will  in  some  measure  account  for  it.  Put  the  blrda  on  strav  or 
dry  gravel ;  keep  them  waim,  and  well  fed  on  meal  and  stimulating  ittoit 
bnt  no  rice  or  wholu  com. 

ATLEMii:i:Y  THcKs'  I'li.LS  [Constant  Suhxcriher). — As  their  bllll  niVtS* 
yellow.  1ft  thciii  have  grit  nnd  chalk  In  their  water.  Keep  them  cardMgy 
ft*,  m  all  pond  or  dixroloured  water,  or  water  with  Irrni  In  It.  Let  the  DImI 
out  in  mtadow!!  M.\\vn  cold  dew  or  white  <rt>fit  is  on  the  grans. 

Whole- FKATHF.KEn  Timrler  Pigeomb  '/'At'/o).— You  might  enter  thenir 
of  wh('le-fcatliere«l  Tumblerj*  in  the  class  for  "  any  other  variety  "  at  Bfriantf> 
Imra.  The\  are  clearly  not  eligible  for  cither  of  the  Tnmbler  elasittlwl 
they  arc  for  Almond.H  and  Mottled,  llierc  would  lie  nu  chance  of  Ihehr  bilif 
ditiquallfird  in  the  "variety"  claso. 

l-ioKON's  Kter  I:(Fr,%MED  ('A  i7T/«.<rt/).— Tt  is  almost  Impossible  to  tife 
the  caui>e  ot  the  disease  in  the  eye^  of  your  c  rrcKpondent's  Pigeon.  PoM^ 
it  iniiy  be  Bimply  a  cold  or  inflammation,  In  which  case  glTe  tonleai  «l 
bnthe  the  eych  with  a  cnnllng  lotion  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  bird  la  aul 
from  rou]!,  and  the  nostiils  have  becon)e  cloggctl,  89  that  the  dli 
]iaxsc8  (ut  of  the  eyes,  and  conftf  quectly  intiames them.  If  snch  Is  the 
give  sniith'H  forge  water,  or  sulphate  of  iron  in  its  drink:  feed  on- 
wholesome  feud ;  endeavour  to  clear  the  nostrils  and  remove  the  ol 


and  bathe  tlit-  cyen  with  weak  gonlard  or  cider-flower  water.    A  pVSfLf 
two  ot  batter,  fVt»h  air,  and  a  run  in  the  garden,  may  gfeitly  ImpftmilM 
birds*  general  health.— B.  P.  B. 
WoKK  on  Ca-  *uii3  (J.  rMllip9).^Thtn  is  no  such  wmIk  jH  jiitilMllit 
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THE  BBDDlita^OTTT  AlTD  MIXED  BOllDEE 

AT  *lMt  70t  will  ia  Tb- 

nrar  of  mixMl  herba- 

oetnu  borden,  pcumlar 

pinion,  I  ww  umost 

going  to  U.J  prajttdiM. 

rasB  Uiih  in  fmtonr  of 

the  beddnig-oiit  ■;  Kem; 

Dd  not  bri  alarined,  you 

wiio  ratej  for  atiltitn- 

diuoaa    yariet^,   for   I 

^mlatid  yottr  eifertions 

and     entbuBium,    al- 

thottgh  not  B  Convert 

to  yoiit  notions.    It  is 

trtae  jon  hsVe  the  pleunre  of  (eeing  Bometbinfr  new  in 

joat  morDing  walk  ail  the  year  loond,  wbich  the  mott 

fdatidioiu  opponent  to  tout  nav  of  tbinking  would  be 

obliged  to  concede  waa  beBatifni,  interesting,  or  rare,  bb 

the  oaae  might  be,  indiTidnallf ;  bnt  collectiTety  the  best- 

arranged  Iwtbaoeoas  border  eeesM  ^W^b  clad  in  half 


"  Tliis  i«  all  Torj  well  this  beddfng-ont  gf rt«ID,"  sars 
an  eloquent  Mend,  "gAnd  miBM«  of  bloom,  n-fine  field 
for  displaviDg  srtistie  aniingenKne;  bttt  dont  tell  me 
there  ia  this  diffldultjr  and  that  diffibultj  in  lAUtering 
that  part  of  7"°'  biiBinen,  tor  jou  oahr  wtmt  to  know 
the  names  of  about  a  docen  plants  and  have  iilentj-  of 

Setfai»ai  it  niajr,  the  heddiag-out  BTsteni  is  notoriouslj 
fakhi'onable,  and  ib  more  tvi  more  fostered  every  year. 
The  ladies  descant  upon  its  beavties,  pay  a  tHbute  of 
admiration  to  a  well-arranf^d  parbarre,  and  are  ever 
read;  to  suggest  other  oolonre  to  harmoniee,  or  other 
ealoura  to  oontrast  with  one  another  in  the  TBriooa  com- 
binations of  "rilMncb,"  "paneW  Ae.  There  ii  cer- 
tainly a  great  inerease  of  labonr  during  the  propagating 
and  plmtibg-ont  seasone  too  often  with  Bctntj-  a^ianees, 
in  anj  point  of  rleir  yon  ni«y  thome  to  look  upon  it ;  bat 
if  it  Mn  be  done  at  kll.  If  done  well  all  the  b^ter,  it  is 
"  worth  ill  the  money."  Depend  npon  it,  once  bring  it 
before  the  tastes  of  the  Wealth;  end  the  offiuent— there 
ma;  bei  and  always  are,  exeeptioiis ;  to  speak  mildly, 
tkey  will  go  a  dertain  #b;  to  second  your  requirements. 
THiaj  are  ooiOpelled  to  wgne  it  in  this  way  :  ''We  must 
kkep  np  with  the  spirit  oFtfae  age.  It  is  fashionable  this 
masfliag  ■;Btem.  and  oar  friends  who  hare  seen  our 
gardens  tnis  Beaaon,  and  who  hare  been  lond  in  their 
pvaiflei,  would  qneation  rer;  mnah  oar  tkatee,  ifi  for  the 
aaka  of  a  few  pounds  annually  (and  it  ia  not  so  nery 
mteh  more  nfter  all),  we  were  to  allow  our  gnrdener  to 
ratrwrsde  fitam,  rather  than  to  adrance  with,  the  style 
wkion  we  all  so  mueh  admire." 

from  this  hypotheiis  we  may  expect  that  the  tnodem 
style  of  gardening  is  decidedly  [  opalBT :  and  not  Only  bo, 
bat  w«  espect  to  see  flrat-elaBS  gardening  set  down  for 
So.  30.— ToL.  n.,  Ha*  aniEB. 


what  it  is  reslly  worth ;  for  it  has  been,  we  would  with  all 
deference  suggest,  the  habit  of  late  years  for  the  middle 
classes,  more  CBpecially  the  urban  populations,  who  are 
not  BO  frequently  ssBOcisted  with  gardenerB  and  gardening, 
to  look  upon  the  profeBBion  and  the  mem  hers  of  it  as  little 
bett«r  than  uDskilled  lalionTers :  ergo,  da;  labourers  carry 
on  the  work.  The  scales  are  grsdualiy  loosening  from 
their  eyes  in  proptntion  as  they  are  pririleged  to  see  thn 
rarions  sul^ecla  witli  which  the  gardener  has  to  deal, 
and  they  occBsionally  jostle  against  a  coterie  of  the  pro- 
feBBion  who  are  scarcely  less  intelligent  than  tliey.  To 
all  gentlemen  who  may  be  inclined  to  combat  the  point 
with  me,  we  say,  Oo  and  see  for  yourselves,  and  take  B 
lesson  from  the  sensible  reply  oi  the  Prince  Consort  at 
the  opening  of  the  EensiiigCon  Gardens,  n-here  jou  will 
find  he  elevates  gardening  to  a  science.  Let  young 
gardeners  look  at  this  and  be  stimulated  to  extra  exer- 
tions, both  in  s  practical  and  theoretical  point  of  view  j 
and  if  they  do  tlieir  duty,  the  hi^U  claim  represented 
by  a  very  higli  autliority  will  be  quite  safe  in  their 
keeping. 

How,  I  can  imagine  b  grest  many  disclaimers  among 
your  readers  as  to  the  wisdom,  iu  their  esse,  of  such 
sweeping  landations  in  fkvour  of  the  bedding-out  system. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  enthuatastio  inmates  of  the 
cottage,  and  eren  a  great  many  of  the  villa  gardens,  mnst 
have  their  Phloies,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  Dahiiaa, 
Hollyhoeka,  Roses,  ic,  arranged  together  in  a  border, 
because  the;  have  neither  means  nor  space  to  devote  to 
them  in  any  other  manner.  We  beg  to  assure  them 
that  they  are  not  included  among  those  we  would  rally 
round  our  standard.  It  is  as  pleasant  for  any  of  ub 
to  see  their  exertion  successful  in  a  small  way,  as  it  must 
be  to  them  to  feel  that  their  labour  has  not  been  spent 

There  is  quite  a  revolution  in  Scotland  during  these  laBt 
ten  yesrs  in  the  management  of  the  cottage  and  vills  gar- 
dens; and  so  great  an  advancement  is  mainly  attributable 
to  the  local  flower  shows  held  almost  in  all  Tillages  of  any 
note.  At  one  or  two  of  these  local  exiiibitions  we  may 
state  there  were  much  finer  spikes  of  Phloxes  and  Pent- 
stemons  grown  and  eihibiteci  by  the  cottager  than  those 
exhibited  by  those  gardeners  that  came  forward  buth  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glaegor,  It  is  certainly  surprising  to 
see  the  tastes  of  those  humble  men  and  women  as  dis- 
played in  their  mixed  arrangement  before  the  fronts  of 
their  dwellings.  But  tliat  is  not  all,  I  happened  to  be  one 
among  others  who  awarded  a  first-elass  extra  prize  to  an 
indefstigable  cottager  wito  had  kept  over,  without  any 
neutral  assistanoe.  Scarlet  Geranium  Tom  Thumb  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  and  exhibited  it  this  autumn  6  feet 
acfOBB,  full  of  bloom.  This  shows  what  can  be  done  with 
a  thermometer,  as  was  the  case  last  December,  indicating 
11°  below  sero.  Once  organise  a  spirit  of  rivalry  iu  a 
district,  and  yon  will  find  the  adage  true  to  the  letter, 
"  HecesBity  ia  the  mother  of  invention."  As  it  is  with 
the  pesBsnt,  so  it  is  with  the  peer.  Let  ns  show  what 
can  be  done,  and  the  rest  will  follow. — Jas.  Ahpebbob, 
Meadow  Bank,  VitdingtloHe. 

Bo.  082.— Vol.  SXVI.,  Old  Sebiib. 
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A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND.— No.  2. 

piia:Nix  PARK. 

The  far-famed  Lifiej,  a^  it  pours  its  waters  from  west  to  east, 
diyides  the  fine  citj  of  Publin  into  two  almost  equal  parts.  The 
noble  quays  on  each  side  of  the  rirer  extend  to  King*s  Bridge 
(the  eighth  bridge),  where  close  at  hand  on  the  south  side  is 
the  splendid  terminus  to  tlie  Great  Southern  and  Western  rail- 
way, built  of  hewn  granite  with  its  base  story  in  tlie  massive 
Tuscan,  and  the  upper  parts  chiefly  in  the  florid  Corinthian 
style.  On  the  north  side  the  quay  terminates  in  Park  Gate 
Str^^et,  and  a  few  minutes  bring  you  to  the  gates  of  the  Park,  par 
excellence,  in  the  British  dominions. 

The  size  of  the  Park  is  great,  containing  as  it  does  1750  statute 
acres.  The  surface  is  greatly  varied  and  diyersified,  showing  at 
one  place  extended  level  platforms,  and  at  another  place  deep, 
picturesque  glens  and  gorge;,  and  elevated  mounds  and  hills.  As 
a  whole  it  is  admirably  planted,  thougli  still  leaving  room  for  the 
exercise  of  the  refinement  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
landscape-gardener. 

There  are  fine  old  trees  to  be  found  that  have  witness(^  the 
diys  of  other  times  ;  but  in  this  respect  it  must  yield  the  palm 
to  the  massive  grandeur  of  Kensington,  and  the  hoary  dignity  of 
Hampton  Court.  That  grandeur  and  dignity,  however,  are 
becoming  associated  with  the  coming  decrepitude  of  age ;  whi!e 
in  the  case  of  the  Phcenix  we  are  almost  constantly  presented 
with  the  ever-growing,  luxuriant  buoyancy  of  youth.  As  respects 
variety  of  scene  and  variety  of  object,  there  are  few  points  on 
which  to  base  either  comparison  or  contrast — the  Phconix  has  it 
all  its  own  way. 

Almost  every  kind  and  variety  of  deciduous  hardy  trees  have 
been  brought  into  rt^quisition.  In  forming  the  masses  and 
li^oups  during  the  last  generation,  the  mixed  system  of  planting 
seems  to  have  been  adopted,  so  that  the  more  quickly-growing 
kinds  should  act  as  nurses  to  the  others.  So  far,  however,  as  we 
could  judge  from  a  passing  inspection,  two  things  have  been 
thoroughly  attended  to — the  thinning  has  been  done  in  good 
time,  and  the  work  has  been  so  conducted  as  to  leave  those  trees 
ultimatelj  tliat  were  intended  to  form  the  group,  so  that  each 
of  these  groups  might  present  a  distinct  and  separate  feature 
when  contrasted  cr  compared  with  its  next  neighbour.  Not 
but  tliat  a  tree  or  two  of  a  diflerent  kind  might  not  be  left ;  and 
of  this  we  noticed  frequent  examples,  and  these,  if  not  too 
numerous,  will  ever  mellow  down  the  hard  lines  of  contrast 
between  groups  so  planted,  and  form  a  sort  of  connecting  link 
between  Uiem.  Thus  variety  may  be  secured  without  monotony. 
We  may  be  only  groping  out  of  the  mist  as  respects  this 
(luestion  of  variety ;  but  we  are  not  so  mistificd  as  not  to  sec 
tliat  on  this  subject  a  great  many  of  our  clever  friends  are  yet 
densely  cloud-wreathed.  The  whole  matter  requires  thorough 
investigation  and  study,  for  we  seem  to  have  no  settled  principle 
whether  the  variety  wished  for  has  reference  to  groups  of  trees 
or  groups  of  flowers.  "  Wliat  lumpish  masses  of  foliage!" 
"  What  glaring  unmeaning  yards  and  patches  of  colour !  " 
"I'll  none  of  them — so  thoroughly  unnatural."  As  if  it  were 
necessary  to  imitate  Mature  cither  in  park  scenery  or  in  the 
more  artistic  garden.  I'he  appealers  to  Nature  should  just 
let  Nature  alone  in  her  glory,  and  there  are  just  enough  of 
•gardens  so  left  to  tell  us  what  they  will  become.  "  As  for  me 
I  will  have  only  clear,  distinct  colours  in  contrast,  and  when  you 
Iiave  feasted  your  eyes  on  blue  I^obelias,  orange  Calceolarias, 
purple  Verbenas,  and  Scarlet  Geraniums,  you  may  just  as  well 
.iftcrwards  go  through  some  of  our  finest  gardens  blindfolded." 
"  I  am  all  for  variety.  Just  notice  if  you  please  the  wonderful 
variety  of  tints  and  shades  T  have  congr«'gnted  in  this  single  bed, 
und  80  of  all  these  fifty  beds  or  more  I "  and  before  you  get  half 
irer  the  number  of  beds  the  weariness  of  monotony  and  sameness 
x)me8  over  you,  and  you  feci  that  mixture  under  such  circum- 
stances is  not  varietv. 

And  yet  in  all  tliesc  modes  becoming  objectionable  and  un- 
^tisUctory  when  rigidly  carried  out,  there  is  just  enough  of 
-uth  in  them  all  to  tell  us  that  our  perceptions  of  the  delightful 
.Al  not  be  satisfied  with  looking  on  merely  one  form  or  com- 
'ination  of  the  beautiful.  Thus  there  arc  four  hill  sides  which 
'C  have  seen  co'-^-^''  Tith  timber,  the  soil  and  climate  being 
ich  that  the  fi*--  ^^  -as  to  bo  Larch  or  Scotch  Fir,  or  both. 
J ne  was  plant  ♦        "^rch  ;  another  with  Larch  and  Scotch, 

"^  for  tree  ;  «»^  .    .qi'«r'*'»  of  each  ;  and  a  fourth  in  irre- 
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of  profit.  But  there  was  no  companion  of  the  view  as  a  plwtiii| 
picture.  The  two  first  were  monotonous ;  the  third  prim  ana 
itiff  in  outline ;  the  fourth  gave  diversity,  contrast,  oompariMH^ 
and  yet  formed  a  beautiful  picture  as  a  whole,  on  whioh  the  cfs 
never  tired  resting. 

Thus  with  this  noble  Park.  If  it  had  been  planted  elui^ 
with  one  kind  of  tree,  be  it  Oak,  Ohettnut,  Elm,  fto.,  homvm 
massive  in  dignity,  there  would  have  been  monotony  in  loHiip. 
If  a  number  of  sorts  had  been  planted,  mixed  in  nmaAf  egiJ 
proportions,  there  would  have  been  no  variety  in  tlM  dirsndy. 
There  would  have  been  variety  but  great  stiohess,  if  euh  Und 
and  variety  had  been  kept  in  its  little  oirde  or  square  entirely  }fj 
itself;  but  BO  plant  that  one  kind  of  tree  shall  greatly  pndo* 
minate  in  one  place,  according  to  situation  and  soilr-Mj,  faM 
the  White-barked  Sweet-scented  Birch;  there  the  tremUiiig- 
leaved  Poplar,  meeting  its  next  neighbour  among  the  tslkr 
Limes,  followed  in  turn  by  Plane  trees  and  Maples ;  and  tfaSM^ 
again,  joining  Chestnuts,  Oaks,  and  Beeches,  with  fine  speeimiB 
Thorns  and  Hollies  on  the  deep  upland  soil,  and  dense  woods  of 
llioms  in  the  glens ;  whilst  masses  of  the  Bracken  and  oUmt 
Ferns  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  shaded,  moist,  rich  spota^aad 
little  Heaths  of  various  kinds  take  possession  of  the  steep  bnsi 
and  mounds  (that  would  be  called  hills  and  mountains  ii 
London,  Primrose  Hill  to  wit),  in  all  such  places  where  tfn 
Clematis,  the  Bramble,  the  Broom,  and  the  Whin  have  nflt 
already  taken  possession.  Then  tou  may  form  an  idea  how  tks 
good  folks  of  Dublin,  within  a  few  minutes*  walk  or  drive  of 
their  customary  residences,  may  not  only  ei^y  in  the  veiy  bsit 
way  the  diversified  beauty  of  our  loftiest-growing  trera,  but  asgr 
also  revel  amid  scenes  so  suggestive  of  the  romantio  and  the 
picturesque. 

"  Well,  it  seems  strangers  know  more  about  our  adnnitim 
than  we  do.  Have  driven  through  the  Phceniz,  it  ia  tmo^  DOt 
have  troubled  mysdf  little  about  trees  and  soenery,  when  then 
was  something  more  attractive  beside  me;  must  go  sgsia. 
Singular,  though,  not  a  grumble  about  us  Dublinites ;  not  a  slap 
at  the  ofhcials ;  not  a  ^g  at  the  Government ;  no  Ufting  ns  up 
with  praise  and  panegyric,  in  order  that  we  may  get  a  nois 
fearful  tumble  down  for  shortcomings ;  no,  not  even  a  suggestion 
how  anything  could  be  made  better  or  more  attractive  than  it  is! " 

Not  quite  so  fast,  good  friends.  We  speak  of  the  impussioni 
made  on  our  own  mind  in  a  beautiful  yet  somewhat  hoistamii 
day  in  the  middle  of  September.  We  saw  so  much  to  adaurei 
that  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  in  this  great  Park  of  the 
people,  if  there  were  not  floral  charms,  there  should  be  mors 
diversified  and  distinct  forms  of  sylvsn  beauty  to  instruct  and 
gratify  through  the  organs  of  vision.  It  is  only  in  such  plaeei 
where  great  things  have  been  already  done  that  you  can  expect 
still  greater  to  be  accomplished. 

We  may  have  forgotten,  but  beyond  the  private  oi&cial  resi- 
dences we  have  little  recollection  of  seeing  much,  or  anything, 
in  the  shape  of  evergreens,  and  that,  too,  in  a  climate  where  thsj 
are  generally  so  much  at  home.  In  suitable  places  how  enchanting 
would  groups  of  Portugal  Laurel,  Phillyreas,  and  Arbutus  lool^ 
fronted  with  masses  of  Laurustinus  and  Bliododendrons,  and 
backed  by  other  groups  of  evergreen  Oaks,  not  forgetting  the 
sombre  Yew,  and  groups  by  themselves  of  the  upright  Irish 
Yew,  that  seems  so  much  at  home  in  Ireland.  Then,  for  im« 
poshig  grandeur,  why  not  have  groups  of  the  Pine  tribe  ?  There 
is  the  magnificent   common  Spruce  (Abies  excelsa),  with  its 

Eretty  companions,  nigra  and  alba,  not  to  speak  of  the  massive 
road-leaved  morinda,  the  graceful  cephalonica,  the  massive 
dark  Douglasi,  and  the  graceful  canadensis,  or  Hemlock  Spruce. 
Then  among  Silver  Firs,  how  beautiful  the  common  Silver  (Pioea 
pectinata),  the  Balm  of  Gilead  (P.  balsamea),  the  bristle- pointed- 
leaved  P.  cephalonica,  the  splendid  P.  nobilis,  the  wide-spreading 
Wcbbiana,  and  the  close,  compact,  slow-growing,  though  rtrj 
distinct  and  beautiful  P.  pinsapo.  And  then  in  the  Pinus  elasfi 
how  interesting  is  even  the  Scotch  Fir,  and  its  many  varietioi 
(P.  silvestris),  even  when  young,  and  how  more  than  uiteresting 
when  they  get  bonnet-headed  and  old.  Then  there  is  no  cnS 
of  species  and  varieties,  as  the  somewhat  loose  Pinaster,  or  cluster* 
coned  Pine ;  the  dark  massive  austriaca :  the  round-headed  StcnM 
Pine  (Pinus  pinea) ;  the  heavy-wooded, leaf-tufted  ponderosas  the 
very  elegant  insignis,  hardly  touched  in  Ireland,  though  nearly 
destroyed  last  winter  north  of  London,  in  England  i  the  long^ 
graceful-leaved  montezuma,  worthy  at  least  of  a  trial ;  the  . 
e^-^^ant  Weymouth  (P.  strobus)  ;  and  the  still  more  beauiiftd 
'^  icels*  with  its  eleganf  flaucous  ^reen  foliage,  and  which 
r><     *     ht^-m,    MTAf.*  vii^        Ki-   ^prtt^it*  "^f^^bra  I  the  "'■Tide* 
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labmin-Uko  larioioj  and  the  hurge-Ieafed,  eomewhat  drooping 
Lembertiane. 

Bat  whj  mention  these  bj  name,  or  eren  allade  to  the  beau- 
tifbl  Arbor  YiisM  Hliuja),  the  graoeful  Ojpreflses,  the  stiff 
Junipers,  the  noble  Cedars  of  LeMnon,  the  still  more  beautiful 
Deodars,  the  striking  Cryptomeria  and  Taxodium,  the  more 
wonderful  Wellingtoida,  and  the  marrdllous  beat-and-pusslc-the- 
monke^  Pine  of  Qiili,  the  Ara^ioaria  imbricata,  which  along  with 
the  Wellingtonia,  we  seem  already  to  see  occupying  natural 
mounds,  and  raising  their  distinct  forms  out  of  thickets  of 
Than,  Bracken,  and  other  undergrowths  ?  Why,  indeed  ?  Not 
to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  worthy  yeteran  (Mr.  Wilkie) 
who  has  the  superintendence  of  the  Park  ;  for  less  than  an  hour 
paased  with  him  in  his  little  paradise  around  his  cottage  home — 
that  paradise  so  marked  alike  by  the  rare  and  the  enticing — con- 
yincM  me  that  in  knowled^  of,  as  well  as  loye  for  the  beautiful 
in  trees,  I  was  a  mere  tyro  m  the  presence  of  a  master  professor ; 
and  that  in  that  quarter,  enthusiasm,  without  which  nothing  great 
was  eyer  done,  instead  of  needing  to  be  aroused,  was  only  panting 
to  be  carried  out  in  practical  dey^opment  Why,  then?  Just  that 
the  good  citisens  (n  Dublin  should  haye  such  a  taste  as  would 
fbst«r  the  desire  to  obtain  the  possession  of  more  diyersified  and 
nnique  forms  of  sjlyan  beauty,  so  that  an  almost  unanimous 
request  should  be  made  to  the  Goyemment  that  a  small  part  of 
what  they  so  freely  tender  to  the  State  should  be  returned  in 
the  shape  of  an  annual  grant  to  carry  on  gradually  these 
alterations  and  improyements. 

Our  paternal  and  free  Qoyemment  is  sometimes  accused  of 
yoting  away  the  pnhlic  money  too  freely.  It  would  be  some- 
thing like  a  treat — a  rather  pleasing  new  sensation — did  they 
eren  get  blamed  for  giying  a  grant  that  would  foster  a  love  of 
the  beautiful  amongst  masses  of  the  people^  with  all  its  accom- 
panying, refining,  and  eleyating  influences.  The  grant,  if  re- 
requested,  will  be  liberally  responded  to,  because  we  haye  no 
doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the  woi*k  will  be  done ;  and  we  hardly 
expect  that  the  Stato  will  so  willingly  depriye  itself  of  its  in- 
fluence and  authority  as  to  haye  it  carriea  out  by  the  people 
themselyes,  either  by  the  help  of  a  local  rate  or  a  yoluntary 
subscription.  One  thing,  howeyer,  should  not  be  forgotten — 
life  at  the  longest  is  short  and  uncertain,  life  cannot  be  long 
after  the  head  turns  grey ;  and,  if  not  commenced  early,  the 
storedoup  obseryation  and  experience  of  a  lifetime  of  one  who 
has  made  trees  and  shrubs  with  their  distinctiye  features,  and 
suitability  to  different  positions  as  respects  exposure,  soil,  and 
climate,  his  enthusiastic  study  may  for  all  such  improyements  be 
lost  and  unayailing. 

When  we  thus  adyocato  ^ying  to  this  Park  a  more  diyersified 
character,  we  would  not  wish  to  make  much,  if  any,  alteration 
with  the  timber  now  existing.  We  haye  no  desire  to  see  any- 
thing formed  in  the  way  of  a  regular  pinetum — we  would  rather 
diacfurd  anything  like  regular  arrangement.  To  us  a  large  pine- 
tum, with  nothing  but  the  Pine  tribe  in  it,  is  about  as  dreary  as  a 
kuree  fernery  with  nothing  else  to  break  in  on  the  monotony.  In 
iUMi  a  case  we  haye  ofWn  been  glad  of  a  white  flint  stone  for 
giying  a  little  relief  to  the  scene.  A  few  fine  bright-foliaged 
plants  would  in  such  a  position  effect  wonders.  On  the  same 
principle  a  group  of  the  Pine  tribe,  or  eyen  a  few  specimens, 
Mppear  to  most  adyantage  when  near  a  group  of  deciduous  trees. 
Numerous  opportunities  for  such  groups  inll  be  giyen  without 
much  interfenng  with  existing  arrangemente. 

One  other  grand  feature  in  this  Park  is  ito  roads — ^miles  and 
milea  of  them — and  yet  most  of  them  so  firm  and  dry  from  being 
£ently  rounded,  that  there  scarcely  seemed  foothold  for  the 
hardy  and  hard  com-£ed  horses  of  the  public  cars,  furnishing 
in  this  respect  a  great  contrast  to  most  of  the  garden- walks  round 
DnbUn,  which,  being  made  of  shingle  firom  the  riyer  or  the  sea, 
must  in  ite  shiftiness  be  a  rare  benefit  for  tender  feet,  or  those 
haying  any  such  a  thing  as  a  com  or  a  bunion.  We  were  rather 
amused  at  seeing  near  one  of  the  priyate  lodges  a  large  placard, 
with  **  Keep  off  the  grass  *'  printed  in  large  letters,  as  if  any  one 
would  be  silly  enough  to  go  off  such  a  bowling-green  of  a  road, 
to  disport  himself  or  herself  in  grass  pretty  well  high  enough  to 
reach  the  knees,  and  that,  from  dews  and  rains  during  the  end 
of  autumn,  generally  in  a  moist  condition. 

Unlike  what  tekes  place  in  London  and  other  British  cities, 
where  rank,  fashion,  and  fortune,  flock  to  the  West,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Phoenix  did  not  seem  to  get  more  than  its 
share.  There  is  little  of  the  architectural  to  demand  attention, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Military  Hospital,  a  little  past  the  gate  to 
tlia  right,  and  the  Constebulary  Barracks  farther   on.      The 


Zoological  Gardens  make  no  pretensions  in  this  respect,  though 
rich  in  a  general  collection,  and  especially  rich  in  rare  Irish 
birds.  The  chief  thing  in  the  way  of  buUding  that  eyery  one 
cannot  escape  seeing,  is  the  noble  obelisk  a  little  inside  of  the 
gates  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  raised  as  a  testimonial  of  love 
and  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  his  Dublin  fellow 
townsmen,  in  1817,  and  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  The  beautiful 
cast  bronzed  relieyos,  l>aye  only  lately  been  added  to  the  four 
sides.  Aboye  these  relieyos,  to  the  top  of  the  obelisk,  at  some- 
thing like  regular  distances,  the  names  of  seven  battles  are 
inscribed  on  each  of  the  four  sides — Waterloo  is  not  among  them. 
Was  it  thought  that  here  the  Duke  owed  something  to  the 
prowess  of  others,  as  well  as  to  the  bravery  of  his  oflicers  and 
men,  and  his  own  genius  and  well-matured  plans  and  combina- 
tions ?  In  these  piping  times  of  peace,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
our  obligations  to  the  great  hero  whose  heart  so  nobly  throbbed 
with  love  to  his  country,  and  the  resolute  determination  that, 
come  what  would  and  oppose  what  might,  he  would  do  his 
duty.  That  last  word  reminds  us  of  the  stirrine  signal  sent 
through  the  fleet  by  the  great  naval  hero,  **  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty !"  Why  was  not  the  beautiful 
Nelson  monument,  built  by  the  free,  full,  offerings  of  Irish  ad- 
mirers, not  likewise  placed  in  this  Park  for  the  people ;  instead  of 
stending  as  it  does  in  the  middle  of  unequalled  Sackville  Street, 
cutting  that  fine  street  in  two,  and  msrring  the  effect  of  the  two 
streete  which  join  it  at  right  angles  ?  Then  our  youth  might 
look  alternately,  now  on  one  monument,  and  now  on  the  other, 
and  feel  their  souls  fired  to  imitate  their  heroism  and  patriotism, 
whenever  their  country  should  be  exposed  to  daneer. 

"What!  thus  encourage  the  passion  for  war?  *  No;  but  so 
long  as  we  consider  it  necessary  to  bolt  our  doors,  and  bar  our 
shutters,  so  long  will  it  be  necessary  to  have  the  sword  of  the 
soldier  in  reserve  to  give  efficacy  to  the  baton  of  the  constable. 
When  lusta  shall  bs  controlled,  and  evil  passions  eradicated,  and 
justice,  and  goodness,  and  purity  triumphant,  then  we  shall  expect 
to  have  peace  universal  and  permanent.  But  even  now,  if  such  a 
noble  Park  is  to  be  made  the  scene  for  monumento  to  the  heroes  of 
warfare,  we  see  no  reason  why,  like  some  of  our  cathedrals,  the 
objects  of  the  admiration  of  a  people  should  be  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  men  of  the  warlike  camp.  Monumenta,  we  some- 
times think,  are  erected  as  much  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the 
living  as  to  commemorate  the  worth  of  the  departed;  but  if 
monuments  either  to  the  living  or  the  departed  are  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  then  let  us  in  this  beautiful  Park  have  monu- 
mento to  the  heroes  of  peace  who  did  something  to  spread  an 
elevating,  refining  influence  over  Ireland — monuments  to  the 
heroes  of  design  and  invention,  that  have  made  the  wildest 
aspirations  of  the  magic  of  old  the  practical  realities  of  everyday 
]iu — ^monumento  to  the  heroes  who  by  means  of  cars,  coaches, 
and  railways,  opened  up  the  resources  of  their  country,  gave  an 
impetus  to  its  commerce  and  its  agriculture,  caused  two  or  even 
three  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  and 
placed  the  large  loaf  instead  of  a  very  small  one  on  the  table  of 
the  industrious  workman — monuments  the  flnest  and  the  best 
to  those  philanthropic  Irishmen,  who  in  the  hard  times  unflinch- 
ingly stood  at  their  posts  of  influence,  and  dreamed  not  of  any 
sacrifice  being  too  great,  if  only  that  the  comfort  and  the  well- 
being  of  their  neighbours  could  be  promoted.  B.  Fish. 


IMPEGVUSTG  OLD  VINE-BOBDEES. 

I  HAYE  two  Viue-borders  that  are  very  wet ;  they  were  not 
covered  last  winter,  and  the  fruit  shrivelled  up  this  summer  most 
miserably.  They  are  of  the  old  sort  of  borders,  about  4  feet 
deep  of  solid  wet  soil.  There  are  a  good  deal  of  bones  in  them, 
and  the  Vines  have  made  first-rate  wood,  which  is  now  ripenine 
nicely.  I  have  covered  the  borders  with  boards  this  last  week 
6  yards  wide  and  about  1  foot  off  from  the  ground,  so  there 
will  be  good  ventilation  to  dry  it  a  little.  My  employer  wishes 
to  have  the  Yines  started  early  next  season,  but  I  am  afraid  to 
do  so.  The  Vines  are  about  sixty  years  old.  I  thought  of 
taking  the  covering  off  at  ChriBtmas,  putting  a  regular  good 
heap  of  horse  manure  on  the  roots,  covering  up  again,  and 
then  starting  the  branches  in  another  fortnight  or  so. — One  ts 
A  Fix. 

[The  first  thing  you  should  do  is  to  have  a  deep  drain  sunk  in 
front  of  your  border  at  least  3  feet  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  that 
border :  this  will  drain  it.  The  precautions  you  have  taken  in 
covering  the  border  are  good ;  but  by  the  middle  of  October  or 
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80  WO  would  stuiT  beneath  the  boards,  or,  ratlior,  we  would  raiie 
the  board:*,  and  place  from  12  inches  to  18  inclies  of  fern  or  dry 
litter  over  tlio  border  to  keep  the  heat  in,  instead  of  having  so 
xnuf^b  fermenting  nintter  put  on  the  top.  We  would  do  this 
with  the  part  to  be  forcctl  earlj.  In  addition  to  this,  if  you 
find  on  oxamiiiing  that  there  are  few  roots  near  the  surface  on 
yonr  border,  it  would  be  well  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  exhausted 
soil  on  tlic  purface  until  you  come  to  roots,  and  put  a  little  frosh 
soil  over  them,  and  then  give  a  little  heat  to  the  border  with 
fermenting  materials  when  you  commenced  foruing.  This  would 
draw  the  roots  up  into  the  new  soil.  If  the  surface  s(hI  is  filled 
with  rooti,  only  cover  as  proposed.] 


THE  MISTLETOE  GROWING  ON  THE  OAK. 

WHAT   CAUSES   YA&IEaATIONP 

OvB  would  have  thought  thai  to  prove  a  hot  once  in  one's 
lifetime  would  bo  enough ;  but  some  of  the  Druidioal  witchcraft: 
atill  clings  to  the  Mistletoe,  to  all  appearances,  in  the  vioinity  of 
our  seat*  of  learning,  and  one  fact  lias  to  be  proved  over  again 
every  twenty  years  or  so,  as  the  subjoined  correspondence  will 
'•how. 

I  liad  a  printed  circular  enclosing  a  return  paper  with  printed 
headings  to  bo  filled  up,  from  William  Marshall,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
Ely,  Cambridjeshire,  as  to  whether  the  Misthftoe  (JTMmm  Mum) 
ever  grows  upon  the  Oak  P 

The  following  answer  I  sent  by  return  of  post,  and  I  hope  it 
may  keep  people  in  the  far  east  at  ea^o  for  another  quarter  of  a 
sentnry,  nnd  tlint  all  others  whom  the  question  may  concern 
will  linvc  better  memories  than  some  of  the  Cambridge  people  : — 

"  D-^ar  S'r. — You  nre  hrrakinff  a  butcrfly  on  the  \fheol.  Every  practical 
botaniKt  who  can  reid  En^rlifh  inlfrht  have  known  tbut  the  question  of  the 
MUtlotoo  crowing  on  the  0:ik  h»d  been  net  at  rent  a  quarter  of  a  oentory  , 
rincp  hy  Mr.  London  und  your  humble  servant,  and  the  woy  we  did  it  was  I 
pnbU<>hed  m'1  nrvr  F.nnipe  and  America  at  the  time.    But  here  in  a  rtfimirtf  | 
of  it.    I  KOt  a  MiK'letoe  3  feet  in  diameter  cut  from  an  Oak  in  the  park  of 
the  Karl  ^omorJS  nt  En^tnor  Castle,  Ilerefordhhire.    I  sent  it  and  a  larf^e 
piece  of  the  O  ik  lininch  to  Mr.  Loudon,  and  Mr.  Ix>u(1on  exhibited  the  Oak  ! 
branch  vith  ih«»  larpe  Mistletoe  plant  attached  to  it  before  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London.    I  do  not  know  any  practical  botanist  who  saw 
the  specimen.    Dr.  LinxUey  i«  not  a  practical  man  ;  but  they  aay  be  U  a 
flrrt-raU?  bMnniat,  and  ho'  certainly  saw  that  specimen  and  lectured  on  it 
before  the  TlortieuUural  Society  aforesaid.— I  am,  &c.,         I).  Bkatom." 

I  had  just  finished  reading  Mr.  Anderson  Ilenr^-'s  most  inter- 
esting communication  on  vant*gation,  cross-breeding,  and  muling 
of  plants,  wlien  the  Cambridgeshire  circulsr  was  handed  in  to 
me ;  and  to  keep  on  tlie  square,  and  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  I 
replied  first  to  Mr.  Marshall  to  clear  an  old  score  out  of  an  old 
story  before  venturing  on  things  original  with  a  most  welcome 
coacijutor  to  thc«c  pagrs.  If  I  had  all  my  life  crossed  everybody 
who  came  near  m'^,  1  do  think  you  might  excuse  me  and  my 
crossing  for  having  even  tempted  two  such  rival  philosopliers  as 
Mr.  Darwin  and  Air.  Anderson  Henry,  to  contribute  to  our 
ftock  of  practical  science  in  Tjis  Jouknal  of  IIOBTicrLTUitx, 
I  have  f>nid  already  tliat  all  the  dificrence  of  opinion  about  the 
diseaio  of  variegated  plants  was  in  the  meaning  of  the  terms, 
not  in  the  tiling  itself. 

I  have  seen  the  "  Old  ShowuanV  and  liad  some  long  con- 
versation with  him  on  three  mattfti*ii.  Ho  is  a  very  practical 
man,  and  there  U  n  rrnson  why  ho  cannot  give  his  name.  In- 
stood  ol' writing  for  or  Psrainst  anybody's  views  ho  went  to  work 
liko  a  tnh"  |jliil:)Bp|,lji  r,  nnd  ini«tituted  experiments  in  rorerence 
to  ill]  t]-A'  Ti«'W:i  which  diflvrrd  from  his  own.  Inslt^d  of  yn-ning 
or  wrnnL'ltng  nhout  curious  and  obscure  points,  ho  went  and 
flskod  >']iturc  how  tl-.oy  ptood  in  hor  stcre*.  It  maybe  a  long 
while  oro  ho  will  get  on  answer,  aiid  nittintime  I  proinired  to  go 
*^o  see  his  experiments. 

^\cooriUng  to   my  cxporiments— snv  ten  thousand  trials,  in 
nine  onses  out  often  tlu;rc  is  actually  Irfs  dircafio  in  a  varii^oted 
3l«nt  than  in  the  green  psrent  which  produced  it.     It  is  not 
'iseaso,  hut  a  certain   coiiditio^i  for  wliioh   wo  have  no  name 
lOarer  than  the  word  "  disoas**."     The  way  I  ]irovothat  is  this—  ' 
^"^  ^iko  produces  the  like  in  tlie  animal  und  vvgrtHhlo  kingdoms.  | 
..<Vile  lord  whom  I  hud  known,  had  three  sons,  one  vcrv 
•.*il  was  killed  in  the  IVninsular  war,  tho  other  two  lived  to  ■ 
'Aventy  years,  and  one  of  them  only  had  a  son,  an  only 
«'ho  C''andfuthor  was  a  powerful  spocimrn   of  tho  true 
"vt  -'^  gi'utleman  -  Mie  grandmother  was  from  a  Vi^ry  healthy 
ock,  nnd  she  livet    o  near  eighty ;  tho  father,  mother,  uncles, 
-id  aunts  were  ai     .markably  heahhy,  and  all  very  larp»  in 
lonc  niu'  •«»'BiO'*       *•'      t»<    irar  »»on  '*  "k  'Uvju-f    v'>nr  i.     1,< 


to 


Uoute  of  Lords,  perhaps  the  Bwallett  penonige  tlieng  bat  h»ii 
very  healthy  and  always  was,  except  once,  about  bit  ^tmktf  ti 
age  ha  Jukd  tome  severe  illness.    He  lr«Ttll«d  in  all  nliiMt^   I 
knew  his  valet,  and  he  oAeii  told  me  kia  loordehip, 
ing  hia  small  sixe,  wi^  in  the  hast  health  of  the  suite  m 
in  Kgypt,  and  all  along  on  both  aides  oC  the  .Maditi 
Xow,  the  cause  assigned  fov  the  extvaerdiaary  diff«Mnaa 
my  lord  ai>d  his  family  oast  ia,  that  "  his  growth  waa  alffMi 
by  that  illness.'*    But  ha  is  in  fact  on  tha  same  footing  ia  mi 
respect  with  one  of  my  yarifgated  seedltnga,  Tergr  difibnait 
Ilia  parents,  but  as  hea,ltliy  and  as  froe  from  any  aort  of 
as  that  meqpbev  of  the  Upper  House.    Ha  haa  thvea 
who,  to  all  appearance  are  as  liealthy  aa  larka. 

W«41»  "  tbat  illness  "  whatever  it  was,  worka  in  the 
kingdom  «iaotly  in  the  same  w«j — ^woHu  in  making  dmA^^ 
rariegafed  plants  being  dwarfs  ralatire  to  tkair  paiwRta  i 
they  ara  aa  healthy  and  jqst  as  eiipable  af  produoiag  a  ~ 
offspring  as  any  green  species  or  varietj  of  ike  mra-i-il 
the  race  of  FelargoniuBk. 

I  raised  thirty  thousand  seedlinga  from  tka  difVvmi  Ti 
Geraniiuna,  beginning  with  the  Golden  Chain  i  and  I 
variegated  aeecUings  amongst  them  than  from  am  aqaal 
of  seedlings  from  green  parents. 

In  six  years  I  raised  twenty  thousand  seedlinfa  frona 
its  own  poUea  at8hrublandPark»and  never  saw  a  aiagla 
leaf  among  tkem  all.    Hera,  at  Surbiton,  no  matter  whiek 
I  use  on  Punch,  one-third  of  the  sa^dling^  fxom  ii 
be  blotoliod  and  half  variegated,  and  no  Qpiaaint  i 
from  disease  tlian  Punch. 

In  1853-4  I  had  some  hnadreds  of  leedlinp  froai  Jlmiw^ 
the  Day  by  pollen  from  other  ifariegated  sorts,  but  not  a  bMh 
did  I  ever  get  in  the  seedlings ;  and  if  Mr.  AndersoioadUlgpii 
me  the  wh&e  kind  whioh  produoed  all  variegatod  saadlingi  inh 
Tom  Thumb,  I  am  all  but  quite  certain  I  eould  gelavery  ena  rf 
the  seedlings  from  that  same  cross  to  be  aa  green  as  truaasi^ 
lings  from  Tom  Thnmb^that  is,  aftor  growing  (ha  two  frvMI 
season  in  my  soiL 

X  Iiad  the  first  of  the  present  race  of  white-flowering  €te> 
niams  in  1K46,  and  I  crossed  many  of  them  the  thraa  Mlavi^ 
years  wil^h  the  Crystal  PaUce  Scarlet  and  with  Punchy  W 
never  got  a  variegated  plant  or  a  good  flower  in  these  okmmm 
but  the  roae-ooloured  ones,  aa.  Jody,  Lady  MiddkAon,  and-  aootbtf 
unnamed  rose  kind,  produced  uaoiil  flowers  with  tha  whilanMk 
the  Zonale  alba,  as  it  was  than  called.  Shrubland  Grana  mi 
Tricolor  were  the  best  of  tliat  strain,  but  they  are  only  haM 
plants  and  did  not  obtain  much  circulation. 

Mrs.  Vernon  is  the  strongest  and  most  healthy  of  all  tin 
Nosegays,  but  on  my  soil  no  batch  of  tacdlinga  from  ifc  byiili 
own  or  other  pollen  oomes  without  several  blotohed 
therefore,  I  cannot  withstand  the  cvidenoe  of  my  asnaea 
any  variegated  Qoranium  whatever  being  the  result  of  any 
of  disease. 

I  hajre  one  plant  now  whidi  was  a  poor,  puny  thing  firam  iht 
seed-leaf,  a  seedling  firom  Baron  Hugel  by  a  wild  dws»f  ssedfat 
of  my  own — an  exslreme  cross  as  we  say.  It  was  three  yean  ell 
before  it  bloomed  in  1869,  and  it  is  a  very  shy  bloomer,  bat  ilii 
my  principal  breeder  for  minimums  i  and  if  poverty  of  caaitfj 
tution  could  bo  called  a  disease,  here  ia  a  diaeasad  kind  to  ai 
intents  and  purposes,  and  yet  witli  all  Qur  variegated  kiadi  M 
will  not  throw  off  one  blotohed  leaf  in  any  of  its  saedlingt.  It 
will  bo  the  fatlunr  and  the  mother  of  a  new  race  of  aa  heakkyand 
free-growing  seedlings  as  Punch,  and  none  of  tlMoa  «ibU  aiV 
rise  to  the  stature  of  tho  Golden  Chain.  Tlie  first  of  tfaat  duflf 
breed  will  be  iii  the  market  next  spring  hy  the  nama 


Ueiovar,  alUr  tho  author  of  "  Table  Talk  and  StaUo  Talk."  • 
charming  writer  on  h<Mrsee.  Harkaway  was  one  of  hia  fiwowto 
runners,  and  this  seedling  ia  from  the  Ilarkaway  OeianipB,tf 
tlic  pollen  of  my  dumpy. 

Pray  nil  ye  who  bclioYo  in  this  disease  question  bay  HflRf 

Hoiover  as  soon  as  it  is  out,  and  try  it  with  the  polloo  of  •■ 

your  disuiiBod  stHvdlings.     It  is  the  most  minute  of  tha  SMl 

oiccpt  l).indy,  but  is  as  good  a  seeder  and  aa  free  a  grower  and 

bloomer  as  over  was  plisnt^d  out:   thorefore,  it  mnat  potiMI 

li?r-s  constitutional  powers  tluin  any  except  Dandy ;  and  ifttkcii 

'ii  truth  in  your  diaenae  conceptions,  this  is  tha  kind  whiek  ia  Aa 

■ast  likely  in  the  world  to  prodaoe  diseaped  seedlinga,  if  iliil 

«>seed  with  dif eased  male  parents.     Tlicre  never  was  a  kfMv 

uanoo  to  prove  tlio  qofstion  than  when  you  have  a  grrat  kagol 

<f  diae-'^^tl  secdlingiL    Tell  me  the  name  of  the  male  parent  aaj 
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if  I  io  not  roproi1.:ce  tlio  sumc  crosses  Just  as  gfeen  and 
ihocd^  and  quite  as  healthy  as  Harry  Heiorer.  I  hare  that 
lencti  in  my  soil.  The  diseased  parents  failed  in  bo  many 
lees  fo  transmit  their  taint  in  tiiis  Boil|  that  I  atn  juatifled 
ko  so  bold  upon  it.  TIio  American  blight  which  cripples 
pple  in  the  orchard  is  not  a  disease,  aiid  t*annot  be  trans- 
1  like  the  canker,  which  is  a  true  disease,  and  norcr  fails  to 
r  in  the  seedlings  sooner  or  later.  But  tHe  American 
.  stunts  the  trees  woefully,  and  so  does  the  blight  which 
ices  variegation. 

IU[orrcu*s  Tast  explanations  are  jiiAt  so  many  airy  noMiint/s. 
and  surmises  sliall  never  controvert  faotS)  and  the  fact  W 
•give  me  the  two  most  diseased  plants  of  GerahiiMiis  in  cul- 
)n,  and  I  shall  cross  them  and  confute  with  tfic  progeny 
3  higYi  id'eas  of  continental  philosophy  about  this  di^asc. 
at  I  am  quite  certain. 

I  not  Mr.  Anderson  read  as  much  nonsense  about  crossing, 
or  fbur  years  back,  from  a  British  pen  of  undoubttvi 
i&o  strength  ?  ahd  might  not  some  sober  people  on  the 
hent  who  wore  conversant  with  the  simple  facts  by  nra  > 
(xperience^  marvel  tli&t  such  ideas  were  current  in  England, 
is  I  was  amaied  witli  Br.  Morron's  elaborate  review? 
id  upon  it,  we  are  all  of  us  wrong  in  pinning  faitli  in  hi!j:h- 
ing  disquisitions  from  great  incn,  and  in  overlooking  the 
tnd  slow  progress  and  process  of  the  simple  practitioner 
may  not  know  how  to  put  three  ideas  together  in  black 
rhite.  But  h  dbvinr  praotitioner  at  his  (ran  might  very 
tfo  over  Dr.  \[ofre<n*B  fdrmal»,  and  confuti  them  by  actual 
nes,  oho  by  one,  from  beginhinft  to  end.  I  may  be  pwtly 
%  bat  I  recollect  perfectly  well  that  ihy  imjpn^sicm  wus  on 
ig  the  article,  that  I  could  myself  smash  mafiy  of  his  b^st 
fttiou'stortea  to  aplinters. 

Herbert  was  the  first  scientific  writer  in  this  country  who 
unded  the  doctrine  that  the  world  was  clothed  from  tlio 
:ee  of  a  tery  few  kinds  of  plants,  in  his  first  book  on  bulbs 
21,  or  ahont  tliat  time.  In  1836  he  recurred  to  the  subject 
largely  in  his  "  Amaryllidaceee/*  and  when  he  was  ])er- 
d  for  on  atlieist,  and  made  to  be  the  author  of  tllie  "  Vestiges 
ntion,"  he  vindicated  his  fame,  and  gave  glimpses  of  his 
xperience  on  tliat  subject  in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticul- 
Society,  where  he  exhausted  the  subject- 
ty  in  conoluflion,  I  have  yet  some  hopes  left  me  that  I  shall 
day  discover  the  true  and  real  cause  of  variegation  in 
.  I  had  a  point  or  two  solved  in  rubbing  shoulders  with 
•  Showm Air/'  wim  h  all  but  a  Darwinian  frdm  top  to  toe. 
st  find  time  to  run  down  and  see  bim,  Iiowever,  before  I 
iiy  aui;ht  anent  that  part  of  the  subject ;  but  if  I  under- 
him  rightly,  he  will  not  long  cliitg  to  the  notion  that  men 
lango  a  blade  of  grass  from  one  form  or  colour  to  another, 
hrou^'h  the  process  of  Nature  by  fertilisation. 

D.  Beatox. 


fOTES    ON    SOME    OF    THE    FEENCH 

NURSEKIES. 

Jia,   Oct.   10. — While   Mr.   Fisli  is   doing    what    Topsy 

I  call  "  telling  his  spinners "  as  to  Ireland  and  her  horti- 

*al  position  and  prospects,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unin- 

liig  to  some  of  your  readers  to  hear  a  little  about  the  doings 

is  side  of  the  water.     We  so  look  now  to  France  for  Roses, 

oH,  Phloxes,  and  other  flowers,  tliat  if  people  are  of  my 

it  is  always  a  point  of  interest  to  know  a  little  about  the 

ind  the  localities  from  whom  and  whence  they  came ;  and 

primages  are  made  to  certain  spots  where  people  have  died 

buried,  surely  we  who,  perhaps,  take  as  much  iutoret)t  in 

ig  nurseryman  as  in  a  dead  hero,  may  be  excused  if  we 

there  is  sometliing  a  little  more  rational  in  visiting  those 

an  talk  and  act.     Of  the  former  we  may  say — 

"  The  kni^>ht8  arc  dust, 
Their  k;oo<1  swords  arc  rust. 
Their  suula  are  with  the  saints  I  trust." 

ith  the  latter  we  can  shako  hands,  talk  bad  French,  and 
horticultural   talk   as  best  wo  may  ;    for  amongst  other 

which  the  English  Trojans  (vide  '**  Corhhifl  ]k&gazino " 
is  month),  have  imported  into  Paris,  a  Troj&n  Nursery  is 
imbered. 

impression  that  one  has  of  a  Pterisian  horticultural 
ishment  (I  have  not  as  yet  seen  the  provincial  otics^,  is 
'  the  very  liveliest  character.    Tliey  are  small,  nntidy,  and 


the  appearance  of  the  greenhouses  is  more  that  of  a  series  of  pits 
thnn  of  what  we  are  used  to  in  England  ;  and  one's  idea  at  first 
was,  these  good  people  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  about  grecn^ 
house  construction.  But  a  more  careful  consideration  of  oircuni- 
st-ances  showed  that  such  an  idea  is  wrong.  Our  givar  object  is 
to  obtain  as  much  light  as  possible,  that  of  the  Paris  nurserymen 
to  exclude  it.  The  hot  glarinj;  siui  and  tlie  brilliaut  clear  atmo- 
sphere of  the  city,  coupled  witlr  the  white  gypsum  of  the  soil, 
would  be  too  much  for  the  plants  in  structures  like  ours :  and 
hence  nearly  all  theirs  are  grown  in  low  spun*roofcd  oi*  lcan*to 
houses,  the  walls  thick  and  tiie  r>anes  of  glass  small. 

The  size  of  the  nurseries  indicates,  I  should  suppose,  a  com- 
parative smallness  of  entorpriac,  or,  as  one  of  them  said,  "  I 
must  creep  on  little  by  little."  Though  in  most  instances  this, 
too,  is  deceptive :  for  maay  of  them  have  three  or  four  difierent 
pieces  of  ground  in  various  parts  of  the  environs.  Ground  in 
Paris  it  now  becoming  so  extravagantly  dear,  that  shortly  they 
will,  they  sdy,  all  be  driven  out»iae :  and  hence  it  is  that  one 
sees,  even  with  some  of  the  first  houses  here,  a  piece  of  gi*ound 
which  would  only  satisfy  a  third  or  fourth-rate  nurseryman  in 
and  about  London. 

There  does  not  seem  to  bo  that  coiitinuance  in  the  calling 
which  we  see  on  our  side.  In  many  of  our  large  establishments 
it  goes  on  from  fatlier  to  son  tlirough  generations  ;  but  liere,  so 
they  tell  me,  the  portion  of  u  nurseryman  is  not  like  wliat  it  is 
in  England,  and,  if  tlic  father  makes  money,  the  eon  conaiders 
himself  too  cood  for  his  faMier's  bu.-jiness.  But  there  is  another 
matter  which  litis  a  good  deal  of  influeiioe  in  dampinij:  energy  in 
this  country — namely,  t)id  laws  of  successiuu.  A  man  may  toil 
and  labour  all  his  lifetime,  may  get  a  fine  property  together, 
but  at  his  death  it  must  be  divided  amon^fst  hi»  children. 
Happy,  therefore,  the  Frenchman  considers  himself  if  he  has 
but  one  boy.  A  boy  and  a  girl,  they  say,  is  a  family  fit  for  a 
king.  As  one  of  them  s  lid  to  me  to-day,  "  I  have  b.'on 
twenty-four  years  in  this  business.  I  have  now  a  fine  property; 
but  after  me  it  is  finished."  One  must  not  fall  into  the  French- 
man's failing  of  generalising  on  all  matters  ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
tolerably  cleat*  that  such  a  state  of  things  must  be  injurious  to 
enterprise,  and  to  horticultural  enterprise  amongst  other  things. 

Amongst  the  best  known  of  French  nurseries  is,  I  suppose, 

TlIIBAULT   AND   KeTLEEK's. 

This  is  situated  in  the  Rue  de  Charonue,  not  far  from  P^ro  la 
Chaise.  Small  in  size,  to  our  eyej  at  least,  but  containing  a 
good  collection  of  many  valuable  things.  Tlicy  arc  purchases 
of  most  of  the  new  plants  which  are  introduced  into  France, 
Belgium,  and  England,  and  aie  the  distiibutors  to  the  public  of 
the  new  Gladioli  raised  by  AT.  Souchet,  who  grows  50,000 
seedlings,  and  has  this  year  introduced  six  to  public  notico,  of 
which  great  things  are  said,  Whetlur  they  will  equal  the 
Bagshot  varieties  is,  I  think,  very  questionable.  Amongst  other 
things  that  I  noticed  here  were  some  fine  Erythrina,  Alarie 
Boulanger,  which  Meesrs.  Henderson  have  figured  in  their 
"Illustrated  Bouquet,"  and  Floribunda,  very  dwarf  and  of  a 
beautiful  rose  colour.  There  is  also  uiiother,  whieli  thev  are 
about  sending  out,  between  these  tvro,  also  very  dwarf  and  of  a 
beautiful  rosy  crimson  colour,  called  Kuberrinia.  Whether  wo 
may  ever  look  for  these  succeeding  well  in  our  variable  climate 
is  a  question ;  against  a  wall  they  would  probably  do  very  well. 

Amongst  ornamental  plants  for  turning  out  of  doors  in  the 
summer,  and  making  a  fine  show  of  foliag,?,  I  saw  here  Wigondia 
caraccaseana,  an  old  plant,  but  now  much  in  vogue  here,  and 
Ferdinanda  olegans;  both  of  these  attaiiiiug  in  a  single  season 
a  height  of  from  8  feet  to  10  feet.  Tlicy  arc  to  be  seen  in  many 
of  the  public  gardens  and  other  places  in  and  about  Paris,  in  the 
greenhouses  and  stoves.  I  noiic^d  a  fine  i>lant  of  Berb^ris 
trifurca  in  full  fruit,  and  a  very  rcmarkablo-lookin^  Fern — 
Lycop^dium  dicbotomum,  the  fronds  hanging  down  in  festoons 
almost  like  some  of  the  Cereus  tribe,  and  as  uJiliLc  alV.ii  aa  one 
can  well  imagine  anything  to  be.  There  was  also  a  wi'v  jir--tty 
Orchid  called  Selcnepidium  Schlelemii,  with  a  rosy  puiyk  lubel- 
luto,  small,  but  very  neat-looking  and  pretty.  Also  Streplocar^^us 
bifiora  poljanthua,  a  hybrid  between  S.  Khexii  andS.poljanthus, 
and  partaking  decidedly  of  the  character  of  both  parents :  it 
promises  to  be  a  very  pretty  greenhouse  herbaceous  plant.  But 
one  of  the  things  which  pleased  me  most  was  a  plant  unknown 
to  me — Eucharls  amazonica,  an  Amaryllid-Iooking  bulb,  with 
a  fiower-scape  holding  two  or  three  blooms  of  jmre  wliite,  with 
a  cup  somewhat  like  a  Narcissus  with  a  greenish  tinge  on  it : 
it  was  very  fragraiit,  and  altogether  a  plea^in?^  tliintr.      Tl^eir 


VOUBHAL  OS'  HOETICULTUBE  AJSD  OOITAaB  CtABDBlfXB. 


tOatotarS^UB. 


general  atock  looked  in  good  healtli  both  in  the  lioiuei  and  ou 
ofdooTB, 
Hot  Car  from  tbeir  Nursery  liveB 

the  *on-in-bv  tmd  lucceesor  oF  Monsieur  Chauriere,  to  whoa 
we  were  indebtad  for  the  Gnt  mOTe  in  the  Qersninmi  whio) 
have  jotrodnced  so  mach  Tarietr  into  oar  own  breeds.  If  ons.  B 
introduoea  into  France  nnn^  or  the  new  florists'  Sowers  brough 
out  in  England,  PeUrgoninms  and  Dahlias  eapeciallj  ;  knc 
henoe,  as  it  was  too  late  for  these,  there  wa«  comparatiTelj 
little  to  be  seen.  He  was,  towerer  the  purchaser  of  the  valuabli 
collection  of  Orohids  of  Madame  Fescstore,  which  he  added  U 
bis  own  alnad;  good  collection :  and  bence  he  has  a  iptcialUi 
for  these  plants.  The  finer  specimens,  he  said,  were  gone  ;  but 
there  was  still  a  large  number,  which  would  probably  receiri 
more  attention  now  but  for  the  fact  that  the  finest  colleotioa  ii 
Europe  is  shortly  to  be  brought  to  the  hammer — rii.,  that  o^ 
M.  Schiller,  of  Hamburgh.  Hons.  B.  apoka  highly  of  a  ne« 
delphinium  called  Madame  QoichaM,  which  he  deaoribed  ai 
being  verj  fine  and  wilb  a  beautiful  white  eye.  Abntilon  Diu 
de  Malakoff,  planted  out,  was  Tery  fine  with  Sower,  three  limei 
the  size  of  striatnic,  Terj  freely  produced,  and  the  plant  itaelf  sc 
Tigoroui  thai  it  had  attained  the  height  of  6  feet  or  7  feet  in 
the  summer.  He  also  mentioned,  as  a  rery  pretty  herbaceoui 
plant,  Stokeaia  cyanea,  dwarf,  and  haring,  as  its  name  imports, 
flowers  of  a  sky  blue  colour. 


them  ;  but  it  was  not  unfaTourmble  for  experiencing  the  greal 
kindness  and  hospil^ty  of  both  of  these  fiima.  AeoompK^ing 
as  1  did  Mr.  Slandish,  of  Bsgshot,  whose  nsme  is  itarif  a  paw- 
port,  I  was  a  sharer  in  the  hospitality,  which  was,  I  doubt  not, 
a  return  for  that  he  >o  libenllj  dispenses  to  all  comers  at  hii 
own  honsc ;  and  no  people  can  show  it  in  a  kindlier  and  mOTt 
agreeable  »aj  than  the  jrench 


more  ao,  for  one  plant  on  the  other  aids  of  the  framt  n 
comparatiTely  clean.  In  my  hooae,  whicb  is  only  89  fut  Vam 
(here  is  a  tank  of  water  with  an  axpoaed  auiboeof  SOfatM 
3  feet ;  this,  wiUi  frequent  syringings,  must  afford  k  oomidHdH. 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture,  wkich  oombined  wift  Iki 
Tapourof  the  sulphur  strewn  all  OTSr  the  house,  ouj'  '  *°"" 

to  theory,  to  have  been  niffidsnt  for  the  purpose : 
nnftn^uoKtely,  woiUd  lead  me  to  conclude  tut  the  oi 
was  congenial  to  the  insects. 
I  will  n 


hare  come  under  my  notioSi  tending  to  prore  QaX  the  attHlc  *( 
the  insect  is  more  dependant  upon  the  state  of  the  mot  ttn 
upon  atmospheric  indnenoa.  I  i^nted  in  the  middle  of  a  M 
of  Strawbernea  in  ■  large  pot  without  a  bottom,  sunk  tato  lb 
ground  to  within  6  inchea  of  the  rim,  and  filled  with  good  mL 
four  Strawberry  plants,  and  watered  them  regnlarij,  wlnli  H 
the  surrounding  plants   which   were  growing  on  a    -'— "  -* 


t  watered,  dwindled  away,  die  Htli 


pianta  b  UK 
ig  tluoT^ni 


porous  sand,  and  * 


CAMELLIAS  BLOOMING  PBEMATUBM-T. 

Wtu.  yon  hdp  an  diA  subeoribcv  who  ia  in  tioaUa  wift  tb 
CunelliaaP  Th^  are  one  and  all  in  full  bkwm,  Tbmjwm 
potted  the  btgimui^  ttf  July,  and  set  out  of  doOTB  bdiind  •  atrfh 
weU.  Tb«y  wen  in  a  cold  greanhoDse  before  Uw]  w«(«  p«Hll> 
Wbrt  >m  I  to  do  wiA  them  alUr  Uuv  htn  done  bluiirinl 
They  are  out  of  doors  yet,  and  look  wall  behind  >  iMKtii  wd^, 
ToBKBHmB. 

[The  fine  season  has  brought  your  Camdliaa  ftwwaid,  tiia^. 


asyoon.    Toa  bmew 
ise  tbem,  and  ke^  tkM 


SULPHUE  AS  A  DESTROYER  OF  EE0  SPIDEE 
I'SB  coniidence  which  "  T.  B,"  places  in  sulphur  as  a  inmedy 
for  red  spider,  would  almost  persuade  me  to  believe  thut  my 
want  of  success  was  owing  to  my  want  of  bith,  knowing  bow 
efficient  the  latter  is  in  assisting  a  remedial  agent ;  but  as  the 
patient  and  not  the  physician  must  exercise  the  faith,  and  as 
I  cannot  suppose  that  plants  may  be  induced  to  bcltere  in  sul- 
phur, I  am  obliged  to  look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation  of 
results  apparently  so  fotslly  at  Tsriance  as  those  mentioned  in 
(he  prerioui  letters  on  the  subject.  My  doctor  often  has 
lamented  to  me,  that  when  he  has  treated  a  case  to  a  suocossful 
issue,  he  cannot  tell  whether  the  patient  has  recorered  through 
or  in  spite  of  his  remedies.  This  remark  appears  to  bear  on  the 
rase  of  the  Vines.  "  T.  R."  says  thot  a  pan  of  water  ecTered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  sulphur  standing  in  a  hot  place  under  the 
Tines,  has  been  for  years  a  perfect  prereutiTe.  Can  he  be  sure 
that  the  Tines  would  hare  been  attacked  if  the  sulphur  had  not 
been  the-e  ?  The  Vines  in  my  bouse,  where  Peaches,  Figs,  ic., 
ire  infested  with  red  spider,  are  thoroughly  healthy,  and  free 
Irom  the  insect. 

Again,    for   years   I  cullirated  Vines   in  a  house  close   in 

proximity  to  a  large  Apple  tree,  the  north  side  of  which  was 

invariably  unhoalthT  and  covered  with  epider  (the  south  side 

being  as  imariably  healthy  and  clean),  but  the  Vines  were  nerer 

attacked,  yet  not  an  atom  of  sulphur  or  any  other  remedy  was 

"^d  as  a  prerentiTe,      Aa  to  the  Foach  treos  in  the  ground 

.„fy  mentioned  in  "  T,  E.'s"  letter,  I  cannot  help  thinking 

'.u^    another  and  much  more  efficient   remedy  was   at  work 

■nulteneously  with  the  sulphur  appUed  as  stated  in  the  first 

■rk  in  July,  for  at  that  tims  rain  began  and  continued  to  fall 

"■"!  the  i-'-'le  of  the  monlli.      Healtliy  root  action,  probably, 

.seque.         ->mmcnced,  snd  soon  rendered  the  trees  die- 

-.  ui  to  I         u»ecf.     According  to   my   obserration    neither 

^>iis  nor  ri"      ,.der  will  attack  a  thoroughly  healthy  plant.     The 

"•'cts  s~  >■■    -iise  but  (lie  consequence  of  disease. 

•pc  — ~  ■■••    "    — -n  theory  as  to  the  effects  of 

■    ..I"         ■  .,„,  j..„  .  ,   ,„J-   '"y  that  "'■•''"ota  which 


I  the  bouse  in  the  usual  way,  only  perhaps  yon  need  u 
forcing  them  to  make  wood  earlj  next  spring.    Moat  likatf  tt 
will  incline  to  come  a  little  earlier  for  some  year*  to  oome  so 
to  bloom  regularly  at  the  end  of  autumn  and  the  b 
winter  without  anything  like  forcing  at  any  timt^] 


MECHANICS   AND    MATHEMATICa   APniKD' 

TO  GARDENING. 

(Oontintudfiom  Vol.  /.,  jxipu  408.) 

Thb  Scbew. 
Thih  is  a  compound  mechanical  power  I  for  it  is  uaelea*  nnlsM 
let  in  motion  by  a  lerer. 

A  screw  is  an  inclined  plane  passing  suirally  aronrid  •  celtad 
ipiudie.  It  nuy  be  represented  accnralely  by  winding  k  piaoe  of 
paper  cut  into  ■ 
ri^t-ugled  tit- 
angle  nniad  %  ^ 
Under,  a«  ia  n 
diagram.  Hie  hjp^ 


of  the  p*ip«V 
would  form  Ika 
•piel  line  nyi  . 
senting  the  Ormi 

ErentMHlt 

by  tb*  Iki 

aireaenla  what  Jl 
led»<ptr«ofaiA 
tbrmd.  The  <&■ 
tanoe  from  any  apnt 
0  tbc  next  spire  is  called  the  breadth  of  the  screw.  Wlun  th*.  ■ 
liresd  round  the  cylinder  is  eleiated  or  raised,  it  is  oollid  il ' 
nale  tcrev.  If  the  male  screw  is  fitted  into  a  solid  faaTni|  V. 
ipiral  grooTc  within  it,  oorreepooding  predsdy  with  the  thiMVV 
■■-l  spiral  grooTB  is  called  Ihe/iwiafe  «r»ic  or  nmt.  ' 

t  is  the  oombinatioD  of  thcM,  set  in  motion  bj  a  lerer,  ttat* 
."4t'*ut»    be  iii»nli«ni>-«l  ijowsF  of  ths  SCTeW. 


bw  as,  1B«1.  ]  JOITBXrAL  or  HOmifTDLTUXa  AKD  OOnXOE  OAKDEKIB. 


Te  MDa  attompted  ii 
but  w«  do  not  Tonai 
b^draulioi  tlwM  u  K 

to  a  bighar  lereL 


ound  tpirmllj  OD  tht 
•••plat*  of  matalot 
•r,  and  enoloiad  with 
f  watM^tight.  The  i 
riOi  ill  lower  eitran 
wd.  While  it  ii  at 
m  two  of  the  thread 
■hen  turned  on  it>  i 

to  uoend,  the  nati 
id  into  the  lower  part 
in  reality  it  riwe,  w 
(nsnoa  of  tlw  rotatioi 
■nflned.     Thoj  the  w 

part  of  the  maohine, 


IM  water  when  the  i 
iral  bendi  makea  wit 
er  u  greater  than  t1 

the  axis  of  the  nrlini 
n)  40°  and  60°.  Su 
the  water  ii  mixed  w. 

i)>ail  the  aolion  of  a 
.t  is  deeirabte  to  an'' 
fiot,  we  aid  -"  ._mi 
iRel  luucd  which  tl 
I  length  80  leet,  and 

es,  then,  if  the  tubi 

the  barrel,  it  will 
•■  kToirdupoie.  It  w 
TI7  27  feet ;  and  the 
sr,  applied  at  iti  cirt 
r  the  force  aot*  bj  ■ 
the  aiia  of  the  ban 

371B  lbs.,  0^  kbout  S 
locitf  is  tripled,  whic 

lOMgaUoni  wiU  be 
nyi  Mecha*iet,  ii.,  3 


.T    TO    LOOK    I 

Gbeit  Cub  (Cc 
ij  of  an  oblong  for 
i  the  anterior  feet 
te  either  of  ipinee  o 
r  oompreiied,  and  fui 
our  on  the  upper  euri 
whit^  the  lege  of  a  i 
^  hating  f>« 


riderable  donand,  ha<  aleo  become  the  lubjeot  of  mot*  oarefnl 
inTMtigation,  the  reenlt  of  whioh  ii  that  it*  habit*  and  the  places 
it  frequent!  are  bett«r  known  and  nndetatood  than  Qiom,  (J 
tnoit  olher  apeciei.  It  ia  to  be  found  on  all  our  ooaala,  pie- 
farring  the  more  roekj  portioTu.  Ita  coatomar;  retreat  whni  not 
Mtgtged  00  a  foraging  expedition  being  tt  hole  in  the  rook,  tnull 
ODSi  maj  be  leen  continnallj  in  the  poola  left  on  the  wodt 
when  tiw  tide  hu  receded ;  wb  larger  one*  keep  farther  out  at 
■ea,  beqaniting  the  rooki  in  den>  wiUer.  The^  are  abo  fond  of 
buijing  themMlrea  in  the  land,  bnt  alwaji  in  the  oloee  ttogh- 
bouriiood  of  the  roek>.  The  mode  of  oanTing  on  the  Orab- 
fiiherj  ii  limple — nor  oin  I  do  better  than  extract  the  intereiting 
account  g|»on  of  it  by  Profoeaor  Bell : — 

"The  fiiherj  for  theia  Craba  conititntea  an  important  trade 
on  many  parte  of  the  coi«t.  The  nnmberi  which  are  annaalW 
taken  are  immenw,  ind  a*  the  occupation  of  proonring  them  ii 
principallf  carried  on  bj  persona  who  are  paat  the  more  laboriona 
and  dangeroua  purauita  of  general  flahing,  it  adbrd*  a  meent  of 
Bubtiatence  to  manT  a  poor  man,  who  h«m  age  or  in&rmitf 
would  be  unable  without  it  to  keep  himaelf  and  hii  familj  from 
the  workhonae.  Thej  are  taken  in  what  are  termed  '  crab-pote,' 
a  sort  of  wjcker-trap  made  bj  prefermoe  of  the  twiga  of  the 
Ootden  Willow  {Salix  viteUi»a)—tt  leaat,  in  many  p^ta  of  the 
ooaat  on  acooun^  ai  thef  laj,  of  ita  great  durability  and  tough- 
neu.  Thele  polt  are  formed  on  the  principle  of  a  common  wire 
monae-trap,  but  with  the  entrance  at  the  top ;  thej  are  baited 
with  piaoea  of  Bah,  generally  of  aome  otherwiae  uaelest  kind,  nod 
tbeae  are  flsed  into  the  pota  by  nuana  of  a  ikewer.  The  poU 
•n  annk  by  mean*  of  atone*  ftttaobed  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
•itnation  where  they  are  dropped  ia  indicated,  and  the  meani  of 
raiaing  them  prorided  by  a  long  line  Died  to  the  oreel  or  pot, 
harinc  a  pieoe  of  oort  attached  to  the  Iree  end  of  the  line ;  theae 
float  the  Unr,  and  at  tlie  aame  time  aerre  to  derignate  the  owners 
of  the  different  poti— one,  perhapa,  hiring  three  oorka  near 
together  towardi  the  extremity  of  the  line,  and  two  diitant 
ODea  1  another  may  hare  one  cork  faatened  oroaawise  1  anothar 
two  faatened  together,  and  ao  on.  It  ii,  of  oourae,  for  their 
mutual  aeourity  that  the  fishermen  abatam  from  any  poacMng 
on  tlieir  neighbours'  property  ;  and  hence  we  find  that  stealing 
from  each  other'i  pole  ia  a  crime  almost  wholly  unknown  among 
them.      It   ia  at  fiognor   end  Haatinga,  and  in  Sludlaod  and 


the  ProfeMor  proceed*  preaently  to  aay,  "  are  not  wanted  ii 
diately  on  being  taken  out  of  Oia  pots,  they  are  placed  in  store- 
pota,  which  are  of  the  aame  form  and  materials  as  the  othera  ; 
but  coniiderably  larger.  They  are  conreved  to  great  diatances — aa 
far,  for  inatanos,  aa  from  the  ooaat  of  Norway  to  the  Billingsgate 
Market  ID  well-boxes,  which  are  of  wood  Tiry  strongly  eon- 
structed,  and  with  holes  in  all  the  aides  to  admit  of  continnal 
change  of  water,  aa  the  boxes  are  drawn  through  the  aca  attached 
to  the  Teasel." 

Hy  obieot  in  making  tliis  extract  is,  that  should  any  of  an 
readers  preTionaly  unaquainted  with  the  mods  of  "  Crab-Sahing^' 
happen  in  th^r  wanderings  to  fall  in  with  the  prooesa  in  opera- 
tion, they  may  be  in  aome  meaaure  familiar  with  the  meana  used; 
and,  conaequeully,  feel  more  interest  in  watching  it.  The  food 
of  the  Gh«at  Crab  is  for  the  moit  part  of  an  animal  kind,  luoh  a* 
dead  fish  and  the  like,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  detects  the 
preaence  of  food  by  the  amell  rather  than  by  the  sight.  It  ia 
also  said  that  the  bait  whioh  ao  onen  attracts  it  mutt  be  qnite 
freah  ;  but  this  ii  not  only  discountenanced  by  Professor  Bell, 
who  saya  that  he  has  "  often  seen  Crabs  taken  with  Labstm  in 
pots,  in  which  the  bait  was  far  from  being  sweet,"  but  would 
appear  to  be  further  improbable  from  the  fact  of  it*  priooipal 
food  consisting  of  dead  fiah,  a  large  quantity  of  which  lies  for 
days  and  daya,  perhapa,  before  it  ia  diacorered  and  deroured. 

PiLDKNm  aiBTiLLDS.— The  shell  of  thia  species  ia  smooth, 
Itai-htadtb  greater  than  its  length,  in  the  proportion  of  ssren 
to  ten.  The  anterior  1^  are  remarkably  powerful,  thick,  and 
rol^ded,  bnt  they  are  bj  no  means  equal  in  size.  In  some 
moimatu  you  will  find  the  right,  in  others  the  left  the  lugn'. 
the  wiiat  is  covered  with  tubercle*,  and  is  prorided  with  a  single 
mine,  being  at  the  same  time  lightly  hairy.  The  smaller  and 
&ed  oUw  is  of  a  triangular  form,  strongly  toothed  and  having 
luberdes  on  Ita  upper  and  outer  sor&ce,  whilst  the  larger  and 
noTCAble  one  is  very  nearly  quite  smooth,  and  very  mnoh 
niiTsd.  Ths  remaining  legs,  which  are  corered  thickly  with 
lairs,  are  slighly  roQni£d  abore,  depressed  beneath.  In  colour 
nost  of  the  apeoies  are  of  a  browniab-red,  spotted  with  »  dull 


JOOSKAL  OF  HOOnCniTURK  AITO  COTHhV  OAfiftSfrBB. 


lO«Mmti,l&ai 


jciloir.    The  anlerwfr  legs  are  alio  fl  Tirownleli-refl,  Hie  Aam  a 
light  brown  ;  the  otliev  legs  are  reil  ivith  jelloirish  baiidi. 

The  Piliimnm  hirtclIuH  is  a  spcriea  Tery  commonly  met  with 
along  tlio  whole  of  oiir  westera  eoost,  and  torj  frcqiicnlly  on  th. 
BoutU  rout  hIbo,  aa  it  hai  been  luteu  in  Cormral],  and  on  thi 
const  of  DcTonsliire,  DowelBhire,  Hatnpshire,  and  Suaiei,  It  i 
found  und«r  itonea  at  low  water,  and  mar  be  talien  in  thi 
dredge  in  deep  water.  Professor  Bell  nicniiona  a  fingular  fac 
ill  connection  witli  this  Bpooiei — nanielj,  Ibat  amongst  twentj  c 
tliirly  specimens  lie  found  onlj  one  female,  and  that  a  dead  Bn( 

PoKiciiTirB  TABiBOATTfS. — 'ills  bIicII  of  this  Bpocies  bean 
some  resemblance  to  a  hearl,  marled  l^ilh  elcTaleU,  eloselj-set 
and  minute  dota.  It  has  four  teeth  on  each  upper  side,  an< 
Ihreo  in  the  front,  tlmt  iu  tbo  centre  bein^  longer  than  tlifl  othei 
tiro.  Tbo  anterior  legs  are  of  modenttc  si/eniid  length,  ronndct 
on  tho  outer  tides  and  flattened  on  tha  inner  ;  bbth  cla«B,  thi 
moreable  and  immoreable  otic,  are  toothed,  the  remaining  leg*  an 
iliglitly  Dompresied,  and  Loing  tcrmioaled  bj  a  ilrirtinling-join' 
proves  thai,  their  poaseasor  is  an  inhabllaut  of  deep  vrate)*.  Ir 
colour  the  t Of tumn us  TarlegatuB  is  of  a  "pale,  dull,  purplish 
wliilc^  mottled  with  a  dnrker  hue."  It  is  n  boautifiil  apecioi 
thougli  not  a  rerf  common  one.  It  is  found,  but  not  in  ui] 
considerable  qusntiliea,  on  Iho  wei>teni  and  f  outhem  co(ist«,  anc 
ia  occasionallj  found  in  Ireland,  "thrown  ashore  on  eitenaivi 
sandy  beacbcs."  It  is  Ti-equenllT  talien  bj  digging  down  beiieatl 
the  sand  at  low-water  mack. — W. 

iTo  tt  coBhHued.J 


Ihsre  with  ■  curve,  and  rue  thence  !l  incHM  to  tbB  ehha«^. 
This  will  insure  good  drauelit.  Yon  would  iMluire  a  pttti^ 
saj  31  feet.  A  brick  wall  a  bribb  thick  wotdd  aeptaMB  thit  piNt 
way  from  chamber  and  bed  trrtr  the  fine:  Openlngl  sluiild  tb 
l<A  in  the  wall— Bay  Ave,  1  foot  long  and  G  inehe<  widi^  to  lit 
the  licat  from  llie  ohambtr  into  the  house  directly  n  wimta^ 
being  proiideil  wilh  sliding  aiiutlers  of  wood.  The  bed  left  will 
bo  quite  wide  enough  for  tho  roots  oC  Cucumbers.  To  ibt* 
room  behind,  a  shelf  Or  two  may  abut  against  the  wall,  and  ■ 
shelf  be  suspended  from  the  rafters  otct  the  path— all  of  which 
may  be  removed  in  the  Cucumber  season.  If  then  is  modi 
Trout  wall  exposed,  and  you  Can  keep  the  rain  from  it,  the  liniu 
of  furmcnting  dung  outside  will  be  an  adranlage  ;  if  not,  it  «iil 
be  more  trouble  than  it  will  be  worth,  and  you  must  gnaid 
against  all  openings  if  you  use  the  dung  in  a  rank  state,  or  it 
insT  serro  out  yoitr  plants,  and  Cucucnbcrs  too.  By  niing  til* 
frequently  rcfrrred  to  you  can  have  dry  heat  or  mmt 


heat  fron 


ifl.] 


BEDDING  PLANTS  IN  A  GREENH0U8E. 
DisTiirauiflHiHa  esBANirus— startimo  bulbs. 

Mr  greenhouBO  is  a  lean-to,  with  stages  up  the  back,  a  Hal 
atsge  in  front,  and  three  hoards  hun|;  sbout  Ij  toot  from  th( 
rafters  :  which  sert  of  bedding  plsnt  will  most  require  to  be  neu 
the  light  ? 

How  can  I  distinguijh  Punch,  Tom  Thumb,  Trentham  Scarlet, 
and  a  pint  Qeranium  cuttings?  My  odd  man  miinl  aboal 
four  hundred  of  them  in  my  absence  yesterday. 

Starting  Hyacinths,  Van  Thol  Tulipa,  ^farcisri,  Scillns,  Snow- 
drops, and  Crocuses  now,  as  "E.  A.  M."  adrlses,  will  any  of 
them  flon-er  buforc  the  end  of  January,  not  forced  P  siid  whiob 
would  boar  forcing  bpst?- UtEElccs. 

[Young  Geranium  plants,  ■ViTbiinoe,  Petunias,  Se.,  require 
most  light. '  Calceolarias,  if  kept  there  at  all  near  the  light, 
•hould  stand  on  damp  mosa. 

Tlioiigh  we  could  distinguish  the  Qemnium  cuttings  ourselTes 
with  a  little  troubli^  we  could  hardly  tell  you  how  to  go  about  the 
matter.  Let  all  grow  ns  llicy  are  until  the  epriiij;,  and  separate 
them  as  Ihpy  show  flower,  when  dowers  and  leaves  too  will  be 
more  dial  invt  than  now. 

Unless  the  weather  should  hi  very  mild,  Ibe  bulbs  yon  name 
will  not  bi)  in  flower  in  Janusry.  Snowdrops,  CroeUses,  and 
Scillas  will  come  flrst,  and  these  do  not  force  well  until  the 
flower-stem  appears.  Kyacintbs  and  Tulips  must  be  forwarded 
by  one  or  several  of  the  methods  frequently  referred  to.] 


CONVEKnNG  A  PIT  INTO  A  SHALL 
FOBCING-HOUSii:. 

I  niTE  9  pit  20  feet  in  lenjfth  by  B  feet  wide,  which  I  want 

to  conTL>rt  into  a  little  fureing- house  for  a  few  bulbs  and  other 

plant!  for  winter  flowering,  nlso  to  keep  a  fen-  odds  and  ends  of 

atoTc  plants  imtil  the  end  of  January,  when  I  intend  to  shift 

>hem  into  anotlier  house,  snd  devote  this  one  to  Cucanibers. 

:  intend  heating  it  by  a  Que,     I  hnrc  a  plan  In  eontinnnlBtlon, 

■'Ut  before  commrncing  operations  I  sliall  be  glad  of  a  liltle  of 

rour  aillice  ahont  mating  the  flue,  hot-air  chamlwr,  bed  (or 

^leumbcni,  .t-e.     I  want  ■  path  inside  next  the  back  wall.     I 

"  HSR  dung  along  tlii>  front  wnll  ncit  tho  hot-air  chamtwrif 

'Mnk  it  an  oSsidtance. — Ax  Oui  Subbcbibbi. 

ll'jou  placsyour  furnace  at  one  end  at  tbcback,  the  flue,  a%  a 

...J  broad  one  and  for  6  foot  or  7  ftet  built  brick  On  bed,  may 

i.-occcd  along  (he  front  across  tlie  other  end  and  up  a  chimney 

Here.    A  narrower  flue  would  do  if  you  mately  took  it  along 

"-  front  arid  returned  it  ag\in  to  a  chimney  over  the  furnace. 

hi  '"tt"-  -— e  the  di—  should  not  in  both  oases  h-  'svel,  it 


BEDDING  PL.ANTS  AND  BEDDING-OTJT. 

TsiT  our  present  bedding. out  system  is  a  great  improremHit 
upon  tlie  past  no  one  can  with  any  degree  of  truth  dcnr.  Strides 
a4  rapid  have  been  acoomptished  as  with  travelUng.  We  are  In 
longer  couleiit  with  the  "old  ooacbing  on  the  road,"  neifliff 
would  our  employers  bfl  well  pleased  to  And  the  same  amBft'' 
menti  carried  out  in  their  Hotter  gardens  which  were  adopttd 
some  thir^  years  agb.  Wc  an  now  expected  to  aecomplU 
great  thinga  in  the  bedding-out  line;  we  are  not  imly  expected 
to  iiBve  large  maasea  of  brilltant  colonre,  but  at  the  same  time  Ut 
expected  to  arrange  those  colours  crealing  a  harmonirinf  eon- 
trast.  Haring  wntten  thus  far,  we  bsvc  not  tho  least  heathitidil 
in  making  the  assertion,  that  all  this  is  aceompliabed  in  scorel  ef 
places  in  the  three  kingdoms.  But  out  of  all  this  arisen  tkB 
question,  Have  our  moans  kept  ratio  with  theprogml  cxpeflledF 
We  are  only,  alas !  too,  toii  Sorry  to  add  a  negaiivo  here.  Vtf 
are  now  erpected  to  turn  out  as  many  thousand  bedding  pbsti 
in  Hay  aa  our  fbrefathers  turned  out  tens,  and  elactly  w{lh  tM 
»ame  means  j  no  more  accommodation  in  the  way  of  glass,  nOl  • 
little  mors  labour — in  fact,  no  more  anything,  and  we  abouU 
much  like  to  See  the  subject  well  ventilated  in  the  garden  lit*- 
rature  of  lbs  present  day,  and  the  claims  of  "  the  craft "  brodghi 
before  the  public.  Let  The  JorkxaL  ot  HosthtclttBz  hi 
the  pioneer. 

When  we  began  this  paper  onr  object  Kas  to  make  a  tUr 
remarks  on  various  styles  of  bedding-out  we  adopted  here  ttd> 
season ;  but  having  so  far  digressed  from  the  subject  We  miHt 
be  brief,  and  should  such  be  found  worthy  to  grace  the  pagw 
of  your  Journal,  we  may  again  at  some  futnrtt  time  fumtab 
further  matter,  especially  as  we  see  from  time  l«  time  wimil 
correspondents  giving  their  practice  in  detail  upon  a  aubject  foD 
of  intwest  to  aU  true  lorors  of  a  well-kept  flower  gardea,  whith 
is  one  of  tho  most  beaatiful  scenes  we  can  gaze  upon. 

In  the  west  of  Scotland  where  We  BI«,  thi*  season  has  been  one 
of  the  worst  imaginable.  We  have  not  had  six  cteitiaiious  fair 
dsys  since  the  month  of  May,  consequently  beddilig  plAiti  have 
SQdvred  frarftilly;  still  we  are  surprised  to  find  certain  plants  d» 
BO  well.  Notwithstanding  suoli  rroeated  drenchinp  Calceolariaai 
as  ■  whole,  have  been  all  we  could  desire,  and  up  to  the  time  «* 
writs  (Oct.  14th}  are  diiely  in  bloom.  We  find  suranlis  ami- 
lillorn  our  best  ydlow.  We  grow  aurea  floribundu,  bnt  tiiV 
former  has  beaten  it  here  Ibis  season.  Amplexlntnlis,  which  hw 
many  objectors,  and  is  disearded  by  others,  makes  a  most  ellbctlTtf 
hed  here,  its  only  fault  is  its  "  legginefs."  The  same  mle  sppIiM 
bo  Sultan,  hut  for  all  this  his  sable  majesty  lias  been  as  much 
idmired  as  any  high  personage  in  the  garden.  Wo  grow  niiother 
thruhby  one  called  Purple  Ucm.  This  makes  a  splendid  be4 
itaiuU  both  sun  and  rain  well,  habit  all  that  can  be  desireZ 
Prince  of  Orange,  although  rather  of  a  weakly  constitution,  ia 
Sne  here, but  most  liable  to  be  spoilt  byraiiis.  Wegrow  varion* 
>ther  kinds,  but  the  above  are  what  are  principally  dwelt  upon 
loth  for  "  chain-borders,"  "  panelling,"  and  onnnary  bed*. 

Upon  two  borders  of  the  following  dimemions^Tii.,  126  fsal 
ong  and  14  feet  wide,  wo  carried  out  tho  "panelling"  aystmi 
vhi'ch,  according  to  our  fsgte,  surpassrt  all  other  styles  wtticH 
list  at  present.     Our  gioundwor'k  on  otie  border  waa  Lobcfitr 


ilMote  M,  laOl.  ]  ICfVWaUL  OV  mOBnOVmUWM  iJOD  •C0CUG»  GklADBKXB. 
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Ow  •tiiflr  Voriw  Moaiitad'flf  tlie  lottowiagiiiftffbl^-efpniind- 
work,  VerbMift  Byaning  Star ;  paneU*  cirdMi,  4puble  F^rer&vr, 
]^t  dwarf  hj  ^kAj  pinohing ;  front  row  oazt  Box,  0«raniam 
Biiniant,  spring-Btruok  plapU  kapt  dw^rf  and  free  ^m  bloom  ( 
throe  back  rowi — 1,  Agsratum;  %,  6mprt  Ba^tias ;  3,  QoU^flioclu. 

Both  these  boi;plen  looked  ^rgeous  notwithitaadii^  the 
common  material  employed  within  tfferj  QO^'a  reach.  We 
had  9ne  chain-border,  which  was  far  lafaiov  to  tha  "panelled " 
ones,  still  it  looked  neat  and  gaj  ;  length  156  feet.  Oar  front 
row  was  Variegated  Alyasum  ;  2,  Lobelia  epeciosa ;  3,  Calceo- 
laria Mrs.  Beeoher  Stowe ;  4,  Verbena  Tenosa ;  5,  Cineraria 
maritima ;  finishing  with  dwarf  Dalilias  and  Hollyhocks. 

Upon  a  short  border  at  one  end  of  our  ribbon  we  tried  the 
following  arrangement,  which  is  contrast  of  colour  with  a  ven- 
geance. Q-roundwork  Oerastiiun  tomentosum ;  panel,  ovals, 
]rerilla  nankinensis ;  front  row,  Lobelia  speciosa ;  back,  Love- 
lies-bleeding,  dwarf.  This  arrangement  was  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  although  not  brilliant.— John  Eduvgtov,  Lenmox  OtuUe^ 
LennoxtofOBj  N.B, 


WINTEBmG  QAZAjrn   SFLEFBEirfl  AKO 
.     VARXEGATED  ALY88UM, 

What  is  the  best  mode  of  wintering  the  Chisania  spleneleiis  ? 
Should  the  old  plants  be  taken  up  and  out  back?  Mid  shoold 
they  be  kept  in  a  cold  frames  or  in  a  growing  heat  till  fit  to  turn 
out  again  ? 

Should  the  old  plmts  of  Alyasum  be  taken  up  and  potted, 
or  do  Tou  recommend  taking  cuttings  P  I  have  always  found 
the  curings  of  Alysaum  very  difficult  to  strike,  and  if  put 
into  a  Waltonian  CMe  they  invariably  damp  off. — Ah  Old 

SUBSCBIBEB. 

[The  best  mode  of  wrotering  the  Gazania  splendens  is  in  a 
greenhouse,  kept  just  as  for  Heaths,  say  in  a  heath-house.  The 
old  plants  should  not  be  taken  up  at  all,  but  young  cuttings  be 
made  about  the  middle  of  September;  they  root  much  faster 
than  Verbena  cuttings,  and  ke^  in  the  same  pots  all  the  winter 
easier  than  any  other  cuttings  for  flower-beds.  But  every  one 
of  the  old  Oazania  si^dens  oould  be  taken  up ;  and  S  they 
were  cut  back,  as  you  say,  tiiey  would  keep  in  odd  frames  where 
Calceolarias  would  do.  They  want  no  heat,  and  little  care,  but 
in  March  and  April  they  would  give  cuttings  enough  to  stock  a 
farm  ;  the  cuttings  would  root  then  in  seven  or  eight  days  in  a 
hotbed,  and  in  ten  more  days  be  fit  to  plant  out,  and  cuttings  so 
made  on  the  first  day  of  May  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  after  the 
Verbenas. 

There  are  many  Alyssums  used  for  flower-beds,  and  you  do 
not  mention  the  kind  you  want  kept ;  but  the  Variegated  Alyasum 
is  probably  the  one  you  intend,  and  if  so,  every  word  about 
Oaizanias  will  do  for  it,  except  the  spring  cuttings  not  to  be  later 
than  early  in  ApriL  The  best  way  of  propagating  is  by  Septem- 
ber cuttings,  and  the  best  wintering  place' a  heath-house,  and  the 
beet  spring  treatment  is  to  pot  them  singly  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  to  keep  them  in  a  dry  hothouse,  and  in  a  heat  of  55° 
for  three  weeks  after  potting ;  then  to  go  to  the  heath-house, 
•nd  on  shelves  up  near  the  glass.  But  the  same  treatment  as 
for  Verbenas  will  do  in  the  ordinary  way.  Ho  plant  comes  from 
cuttings  more  easily  thui  tlie  Variegatad  Sweet  Alyssum.  Mrs. 
Walton  used  to  strike  it  in  the  Waltonian  Case  without  losing 
one  out  of  500 — tliat  we  have  witnessed ;  but  now  she  allows  the 
ffardener  to  manage  the  Case,  and  he  prefers  it  to  making  a  dung 
notbed.] 


WINTEBING  GLADIOLUSES— SPEBGULAS  FOB 
EDGING— GAZANIA  SPLENDENS. 

The  Gladiolus  does  not  live  through  the  winter  in  my  gamden, 
the  bulbe  rotting  away.  I  have  now  taken  up  those  i  planted 
in  April,  and  put  them  in  layers  in  a  box  with  dry  sand,  the 
bulbs  not  touching :  the  box  will  be  kept  in  a  dry  and  rather 
wmn  room.  Am  I  right  in  tliia  mode  of  keeping  them  till 
Aflxt  April  ? 

I  find  the  Spergula  pilifew  makes  a  very  neat  edging  for 
iiorders.  I  planted  mine  in  April  last,  a  single  row  of  small 
pipoes  about  t  inohee  apart.  The  edging  is  now  3  inches  broad, 
fierfectly  even  on  the  surface,  and  aUo  at  the  sides  wbioh  were 
«Bt  with  th»  tuefing-iron  in  August  to  a  stryught  line  on  each 
mie.    It  is  8apeiioB»  I  think,  to  Box,  md  no  lootAtep  fVf  fMI- 


bfttiOfp  will  hurt  it.  It  has  reqaiied  no  vMster,  and  now  looks 
like  #  pi^ce  of  velvet  Wh<m  in  flower  it  was  much  ^mired  for 
the  pontraat  pf  tbe  clear  white  star-like  flower  resting  on  the 
neen.  I  have  some  borders  edged  with  Spergula  saginoides, 
but  it  is  shabl:^  by  the  side  of  pilifera.  I  also  use  a  great  d^al 
of  Sedum  aare,  but  it  requires  a  row  of  flints  or  bricks  set  finnlj 
in  the  ground,  and  the  Sedum  to  be  planted  inside.  It  soon 
covers  tbe  flints,  and  is  kept  neat  veiy  easily  with  about  twice 
clipping  in  the  year,  and  the  flints  or  bricks  keep  the  growth 
short. 

The  Gazania  splendens  has  flowered  well  with  me  this  year  on 
a  raised  bed  formed  with  burnt  bricks.  The  Qtueania  has  grown 
into  a  compact  mass,  and  the  flowers  stand  out  well. — £atb. 

[You  have  done  your  Gladioluses  just  in  the  best  way  possible, 
and  your  account  oif  the  Spergula  pilifera  gives  us  a  key  to  the 
reason  why  the  Gladioli  do  not  winter  with  you  m  the  open 
ffrpund.  Your  soil  is  too  strong  and  too  retentive  of  moisture 
for  any  of  the  hi^-hardy  bulbs  to  winter  safely  in  it ;  and  your 
Spergula  saginoides  (?)  which  is  a  mountain  plant  needing 
moorieh  eoil,  does  worse  with  you  in  summer  than  the  Gladioli 
in  winter.  It  will  neither  die  nor  look  well ;  but  it  is  ten  to 
«M  if  one  person  out  of  ten  who  grows  these  Spergulas  and 
Specgnlarias  has  the  iruB  saginoides.  We  had  over  twenty 
sampiee  of  saginoides  sent  us  &om  as  many  places,  and  not  one 
of  them  was  true,  except  from  one  place  high  up  in  Scotland. 
AH  the  race  grow  as  well  and  as  freely  with  us  in  the  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  as  idl  sorts  of  delicate  Ferns ;  and  saginoides  is  the 
dwarfest  of  them  all,  and  has  not  yet  ofiered  to  bloom  at  alL 
Upon  a  fair  calculation,  two  plants  of  pilifera  would  cover  as 
much  ground  in  one  season  as  five  and  twenty  plants  of  sagin- 
oides.   How  does  that  tally  with  your  experience  ? 

Where  the  land  suits  pilifera  there  is  no  plant  in  cultivation 
which  can  compete  with  it  in  neatness  or  richness  of  verdure, 
and  the  more  it  is  trod  on  the  better  it  looks. 

The  Gazania  splendens  we  consider  the  best  yellow- flowering 
plant  we  have  for  large  private  gardens,  and  about  one  of  the 
worst  for  public  ones — for  this  reason:  "The  company"  in 
private  places  spend  tlie  fore  part  of  the  mid-day  hourd  in  the 
garden  when  splendens  is  in  ics  prime ;  then  they  go  to  luncheon, 
and  in  the  attemoon  out  for  rides  and  carriage-drives.  In 
public  gardens  the  company  go  in  the  afternoon,  and  splendens 
19  then  nodding.] 


HEATING    BY    A  FLUE    A    CUCUMBER    AND 

MELON-HOUSE. 

Ik  the  course  of  last  spring  I  erected  a  house  in  which  to 
grow   Melons  and  Cucumbers.     It  is  a  lean-to  house,  25  feet 
long,  11  feet  broad,  back  wall  7  feet  high,  front  wall  3  feet  high. 
A  path  3  f«»et  wide  runs  down  the  length  of  the  house,  and  is 
contiguous  to  the  back  wall.     The  bed  in  which  the  Melon  and 
Cucumber-vines  are  planted  extends  along  the  length  Of  the 
house,  and  is  8  feet  broad  and  3  feet  deep.  I  trained  the  Cucum- 
bers on  a  trellis  close  to  the  glass,  and  found  this  plan  to  bucceed 
admirably.     Hitherto  I  have  employed  tan  as  the  heating  mate- 
rial.    I  now  propose  to  heat  the  house  by  means  of  a  flue,  and 
am  anxious  to  know  if  the  following  plan  would  bo  likely  to  be 
attended  with  success.     I  should  place  a  small  brick  fireplace 
outside  the  house  about  the  middle  of  the  side  wall ;  thence  I 
should  run  a  flue  of  nine-inch  glazed  pipes  along  the  centre  of 
the  earth-bed   about  18  inches  below  the  surface  of  it.     The 
return-flue  I  propose  to  make  of  brick,  which  I  should  run  along 
the  inner  edge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth-bed  to  supply  heat 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  keep  ofl*  frost. 

I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  you  informing  me  as  to  whether 
you  think  this  plan  would  answer  ?  Also  what  depth  of  earth 
there  should  be  over  the  imderground  flue  ? 

[There  should  either  be  a  chamber  over  the  flue,  or  brickbats, 
«tones,  or  clinkers  over  it  and  round  it,  so  that  the  earth  did  not 
rest  on  the  flue.  The  mode  of  doing  this  best  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  of  late.  By  having  a  few  air-pipes  communicating  with 
thete  clinkers,  but  not  directly  with  the  flue,  yon  might  have 
moist  or  dry  heat  Irom  the  flue.  The  moist  bottom  heat  wonM,  M 
shown  the  other  week,  be  useful  for  Melons  at  a  eertain  at^W^. 
You  could  have  moist  heat  in  vour  atmosphere  by  evaporating- 
pans  on  your  top  fine.  We  would  thoroughly  alter  ^our  arrange- 
ments so  far,  that  we  would  have  a  good  stout,  thick  flue  below 
the  bed«  a^d  the  piperftue  fqr  tqp  h^.]] 


70  JOUBNAL  OB  HOBTIOULTURB  ASD  OOTTAaB  aiBDEBIB.  [  Odafe«  M;  ML 

CONSTBUCTIOK  OF  A  EOTHOUSE-OBOWING'  C0C1TMBEItS  AI7D  1LBLON8  TOOSISBBi 

I  DiBiBB  jouT  opinion  on  the  encloMd  plan  of  b  liotliDUM ;  have  two  long  b»di,  each  about  i  feet  wide,  wltli  *  ^mmgtd 

but  ai  I  feel  Ihat  I  hare  so  right  to  vk  a  qasation  of  mcrelj  1}  feet  between  tbem  g  and  to  the  rear,  after  wmtlwr  fMMfi 

peraanal  intereat  fVom  which  jour  readen  can  derire  no  infer-  of  Zi  feat,  a  itaiid  for  flowcn  or  dwarf  fruit  Ireea. 
taalion,  I  will  endeavour  lo  to  generaliie  mine  that  ever;  one        The  beds  are  to  be  m>de  orer  hot-water  oondnita  tanaailt 

maj  appropriate  for  bii  own  porpoeea  ao  much  of  your  anawer  briok,  lined  with  <en»nt  and  eoTered  with  ilate. 
ai  maj  lait  bii  own  oaie.  The  cemented  conduit*  will  reoriTe  their  heat  diree^  b^m 

I  propoM  to  erect  aboa»  84}  feet  b;  17  fett  intide.    It  will  the  boiler  (one  of  Amott'a  store  bwlera) — >.  *.,  tha«wtIIW'ia 


EAST 


i 


'  iron  pipe*  containing;  hot  water  carried  throngh  them.  J  *■ 
I  but  a  lud  gardenrr,  but  I  am  told  that  (.'uoumbera  Tcqaita  a 
I  moiit  beat  and  that  Uelona  tbriTe  beat  in  dry  beat. 
I  I  propoie  that  tbe  front  bed  ifaill  be  appropriated  (o  Cnol^ 
here,  and  that  the  >I*lea  coTeriog  the  conduit  ibaU  be  laid  «• 
{  without  cement,  eo  that  moiit  Tapour  maj  aaccnd  totbnr  rooli. 
I  I  propOM  lo  make  the  bed  for  Melon*  over  a  aort  of  ho^«ir 
'  ehamber  formed  thus  :  I  will  cement  tbe  joints  of  tbe  aUtea  one 
I  the  conduit,  lo  a*  to  keep  in  (he  rapour.  Over  tbi*  I  will  lam 
'  a  apace  of  G  inctiea  or  B  inches  for  hot  sir,  ohich  will  oirolMi 
]  through  the  bouie  bj  means  of  openings  in  the  briokwoA  rf 
'  the  sides.  Orer  this  I  will  place  thin  flags  or  strong  ilsteB  li 
j  support  the  bed  for  the  Uelons.  I  will  raise  the  back  wall «{ 
'  *.hu  bed,  so  Ihat  ita  rurrace  shall  correspond  with  the  inrliinllni 
-»  tii»  -niter*.    In  order  f-  nbt-tn  *U11  more  dry  heat  I  ti  1111111 
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tha  heated  tmoke  eilher  into  iron  flaee  pUoed  in  front  of  the 
hack  wall  or  direc^j  into  the  ohimney. 

I  hope  to  hftTe  Vines  m  well  as  Gaeumben  and  Melons ;  but, 
of  oouTse,  must  keep  their  stems  free  from  foliage  for  at  least 
half  the  length  of  the  rafter.  If  you  think  that  moist  bottom 
heat  will  not  suffioe  for  Cucumbers,  I  can  have  a  portion  of  the 
house  separated  from  the  remainder  by  a  glass  partition,  and 
hare  a  dnr  heat  in  one  part  and  a  general  moist  heat  in  the 
other.  You  will  peroeire  that  I  merely  want  a  plain  useful 
house  for  fiimily  purposes,  and  not  for  high  gardenins — one  in 
which  I  may  expect  to  have  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Qrapes, 
whera  plants  may  be  kept  in  winter,  and  in  which  there  msy  be 
a  little  early  forrcing.    The  yentilation  will  be  by  windows  on 

£*Tots  in  front,  and  by  shutters  also  on  pilots  in  the  rear :  the 
tter  will  oommunicate  with  an  open  shed.    My  questions  are — 

Is  there  any  reason  why  Cooumbers  and  Melons  cannot  be 
grown  in  the  same  house  ?  I  am  told  that  the  pollen  of  the  one 
affects  the  other  injuriously— is  it  so  ?  If  one  requires  a  moieter 
atmosphero  than  the  other  would  you  recommend  me  to  divide 
the  house  ?  Hare  you  any  observations  to  make  on  the  plan 
generally,  howeTcr  nnflsTOurable  ? 

Perhaps  I  should  mention  that  the  woodwork  of  the  house 
is  nearly  complete.  The  rafters  aro  to  be  20  inches  part,  the 
glass  to  extend  from  rafter  to  rafter.  The  reason  for  my 
placing  the  floor  so  low  is,  that  I  take  advantage  of  a  pit  already 
made. — N. 

[1.  With  the  general  features  of  the  plan  we  have  no  fault  to 
find,  and  we  aro  the  less  diipoeed  to  do  so,  because  most  people 
carry  out  their  own  designs  the  best,  which  is  just  as  it  should 
be.  We  will,  however,  give  you  our  thoughts.  At  fint  sight 
the  tanks  seem  to  be  too  deep — a  foot  or  moro.  This,  for  a 
house  34  feet  long  with  two  tanks,  would  give  rather  much 
water  to  be  heated  by  so  small  a  boiler — in  fact,  you  would 
hardly  ever  heat  it  at  all ;  as  though  2  inches  or  3  inches  at  the 
top  would  be  warm,  the  lower  strata  would  be  comparatively 
oold.  We  would  advise,  therofore,  that  your  tanks  sliould  be 
from  4  inches  to  6  inches  deep. 

2.  We  have  no  objection  to  these  tanks;  they  aro  capital 
things  to  work  with,  but  you  must  ram  the  ground  thoroughly 
below  them,  as  the  least  sinking  afterwards  will  cause  them  to 
leak.  On  the  sooro  of  economy  we  think  that  in  most  cases 
two  pipes  all  round  for  bottom  heat,  and  three  or  fourkfor 
top  heat,  would  have  been  as  economical,  and  quite  as  eanly 
regulated. 

3.  Both  Cucumben  and  Melons  like  a  moist  heat  when 
growing.  The  Cucumber  rolishes  a  moist  heat  with  fresh  air  at 
all  times ;  because  the  fruit  is  partaken  of  as  a  vegetable  in  its 
green  state.  YHien  it  is  desirable  to  ripen  its  n-uit,  a  drier 
atmosphero  would  then  be  desirable.  The  dry  atmosphero  and 
a  bright  sun  aro  wanted  chiefly  by  the  Melon  as  its  fruit 
approaches  maturity;  but  though  the  air  is  kept  drier  than 
usual,  and  the  surfiiice  of  the  soU  is  kept  drier  than  usual,  to 
give  flavour  to  the  fruit,  the  roots  as  a  whole  must  not  be  with- 
out moiiture,  or  the  firuit  might  shrivel  instead  of  swell  freely 
to  its  full  size.  In  '*  Doings  of  the  Week, "  therefore,  and  else- 
where, means  aro  spoken  of  by  which  either  in  frames,  pits,  or 
houses,  water  or  moisturo  may  be  communicated  to  the  soi} 
below,  whilst  the  surface  soil  is  Kept  dry. 

4.  On  these  accounts  then,  chiefly,  we  should  advise  the  dividing 
of  the  house,  and  devoting  the  one  end  chisfly  to  Mdons,  ana 
the  other  end  to  Cucumbera  ;  so  that  without  any  trouble  you 
may  keep  the  atmosphere  in  either  end  just  in  the  condition  that 
the  plants  wanted  like  most  at  the  time. 

5.  With  tanks  a  foot  in  depth,  and  four  outside  walls  exposed 
instead  of  three,  we  consider  that  for  moderate  foroing  you 
would  have  enough  of  atmospheric  heat,  provided  the  sides  of 
these  tanks  wero  thin — not  thicker  than  a  brick  on  edge^  and  at 
most  not  moro  than  brick  on  bed ;  but  with  a  shallow  tank  as 
we  propose  above,  or  with  jonr  deep  tank,  as  you  propose  your- 
mAi,  but  with  sides  shown  in  the  plan  fully  9  in&es  wide,  the 
best  would  so  ascend  to  the  thin  slate  aliove,  that  you  would 
h«ve  plenty  of  bottom  heat,  but  not  enough  of  top  heat  to  sustain 

SOT  house  in  a  suitable  temperaturo  in  early  forcing,  and  there- 
«  the  propriety  of  adopting  some  such  plan  as  that  shown 
in  plan  second,  for  allowing  the  heat  accumulated  directly 
Above  the  slates  to  get  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  when 
desirable.  You  msy  help  the  atmospheric  temperaturo  by 
keeping  your  tanks  a  foot  deep  as  you  propose^  with  one  brick 
only  on  the  sides,  and  then  giving  them  water  only  4  inches  or 
8  indliet  deep. 


6.  Again,  as  reoommendatory  of  the  second  chamber,  unlets 
a  groat  thuskness  of  soil  is  used,  neither  Cucumben  nor  Melons 
thrive  when  their  roots  come  in  contact  with  a  hot  slato.  The 
second  chamber  will  provent  all  that.  We  should  therefon 
make  all  the  joints  of  the  slate  covering  the  tank  pretty  tight ; 
and  supposing  that  you  had  a  chamber  in  both  divisions,  by 
opening  your  slides,  and  pouring  in  water  on  the  slates,  you 
could  obtain  a  moist  heat  in  the  house ;  and  if  the  floor  of  tha 
upper  chambw  was  rather  open,  the  heated  vapour  would  also 
rise  among  the  soil,  which  would  just  suit  the  Cucumber  and 
Melon  too,  until  the  latter  was  i^proaohing  maturity.  Then 
in  dull  days  you  could  leave  the  slate  dry,  and  in  rery  bright 
days  you  could  dose  your  slides  after  sprinkling  the  covermg 
of  the  ixDk  with  a  little  water,  to  give  moist  vapour  to  the 
roots. 

7.  A  moro  simple  way  to  regulate  all  this  would  be,  instead 
of  a  second  chamber  with  slides,  Ac.,  to  put  a  covering  of  6  inches 
or  8  inches  of  open  rubble  over  the  slate  cover,  the  rubble  again 
covered  with  washed  gravel  and  a  fresh  turf  every  season  over 
that  beforo  plscing  in  the  soil.  Back  snd  front  we  would  have 
narrow  drain-pipes  every  3  feet,  standing  3  inches  above  the 
slates,  and  a  couple  of  inches  at  least  above  the  soil,  with  wooden 
plugs  for  their  upper  end,  and  through  these,  when  necessary, 
we  should  supply  moisturo  to  the  rubble,  and  let  out  heat  at 
top,  moist  or  dry,  as  might  be  deemed  desirable. 

8.  Did  we  grow  Melons  and  Cucumben  in  the  same  division, 
we  would  reverse  your  proposed  plan,  and  have  Melons  in  front 
instead  of  at  the  hack,  as  Melons  reqqire  more  sun  to  perfect 
their  flavour  than  Cucumben  do.  We  have  no  faith  in  the 
pollen  of  the  one  affecting  the  fruit  of  the  other  injuriously.  If 
any  cross-breeding  could  take  place,  it  would  chiefly  affect  the 
seeds — the  true  fruit,  in  fact,  and  not  the  outside  or  eatable  part 
of  the  fruit  for  that  season. 

9.  We  do  not  place  much  value  on  your  iron  tubes  for  the 
smoke ;  but  if  you  should  make  them  a  kind  of  flue  beforo 
entering  the  chimney,  you  will  obtain  much  heat  in  the  house 
that  otherwise  would  get  out  at  the  chimney  top,  even  though 
you  used  a  damper  most  carefully. 

10.  Considering  the  position  of  your  pit-house,  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  raised  tanks  is  admirable ;  as  by  placing  the  boiler  at 
the  one  corner,  you  walk  round  all  your  beds  and  stage  without 
the  least  inconvenience.  The  great  disadvantage,  however,  is 
that  for  such  a  large  general  house,  the  temperature  will  be 
nearly  equal  in  all  purts,  even  if  you  divide  it  into  two  by  a  par- 
tition. This  will  deprive  the  house  of  much  of  its  usefulness,  as 
you  cannot  force  on  early  things,  and  keep  bedding  plants  in  it 
as  you  propose.  Had  circumstances  been  favourable,  the  boiler 
might  have  been  placed  in  the  centre,  and  heated  one  boose 
independently  of  the  other.  Even  now,  if  there  wero  room 
enough  for  a  passage-way  above  the  height  of  the  tank,  the  tank 
might  be  carried  across  in  the  middle  at  the  end  next  the  boiler, 
and  the  ciroulation  in  the  fint  half  next  the  boiler  made  complete 
in  itself.  In  a  cold  night  the  slides  could  be  removed,  the 
othen  shut,  and  the  circt^tion  continue  as  now.  The  one  half 
might  thus  be  devoted  to  forcing,  the  other  half  to  meroly 
keeping  plants  safe  from  frost.  If  this  could  not  be  conveniently 
adopted,  the  fint  pit  with  its  flower-stage  mijght  be  shut  off  by 
a  moveable  longitudinal  division  of  wood  and  glass,  and  one 
moveable  stoppage  and  one  moTcable  opening  would  render  the 
ciroulation  of  that  part  complete.  If  that  was  too  much,  the 
division  next  the  boiler  might  be  so  shut  in,  which  would  make 
a  little  house  some  18  feet  by  9  feet  or  10  feet,  and  there,  whilst 
all  else  was  kept  as  cool  as  desirable,  heat  could  be  given  to 
force  flowen  and  plants,  and  to  sow  and  bring  forward  Cucumber 
and  Melon  plants,  so  that  there  might  be  successions  of  them, 
and  some  good  early  Grapes  and  other  fruits  might  be  obtained 
from  pots.  In  making  any  such  arrangements,  wooden  sluices 
for  openines  or  shuttings  will  answer  very  well,  only  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  openings  extend  as  much  as  possible  the  full 
width  of  the  tank,  as  lul  out-jutting  comen  in  the  way  of 
sluices  and  openings  impede  the  circulation. 

So  much  for  this  tank-house.  Tank-heating  seems  getting  into 
vogue.  We  have  no  right  to  find  fault  with  such  useful  things. 
Had  we  a  house  of  such  a  sise  to  make  into  an  omnium  gatherum^ 
to  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  purposes,  we  would  have  at  least  two 
divisions,  and  use  pipes  from  a  boiler  in  the  centre ;  at  least  so 
as  we  could  heat  a  part  to  60^,  whilst  we  could  keep  the  other 
at  40".  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  tanks  will  answer ;  and 
bricks,  and  cement,  and  slate,  may  in  some  places  be  more  easily 
obtained  than  pipes. — B.  F.] 


n  JOVSITAI.  OF  H08I£0CUT{ma  AITP  009XA«B  e^SDXHX*. 

INSECT  IN   GSESNHOUSE,  mme,  hoireTer,  you  mnn  to  hara  a  «. 

I .Ui  Maiy  plmpiBd  in  mj gneaka^iu iiiA  ■  Bnall  vhito  flj,  WehiTeworked  Ivfoflaeifrom  ouBftimiee^^JB 

thenmeotwhicliIkaMrnot.    It  t«kes  poawauon  of  tha  under  but  it  reqoirei  Bonio  nanagftment.    If  jour  |  -^„ 

■dB  uf  Ihe  more  delicala  lewM,  there  depoiit.  it.  ««,  nd  heited  bj  hot  water  the  pit  miglit  be  IiMtad  l>]r  th*  MM  WIk 
taim>»B  into  the  tiuw  rf  Ike  leaf,  oaiuing  it  to  wither  up.    I        Hartiey  ■  bait  rough  pUle  will  ami  wdl  cmoogh,  MU  «■ 

mODge  tha  lti**ea  with  aoHiand  water,  aad  ooca8ion»llT  fiimigate  »«i>»™  to  ^  'trong  indeed  to  me  you  trtm  bore  WMaii|. 

•with  tobMoo,  which,  to  a  eerlain  «tent,  anawcTB.    Ii  there  any  We  have  little  feith  in  the  itrong  hand  with  aocdi  giintli^»| 

•Iher  plan  I  dw  adept  to  nt  rid  of  tiiie  peat  P     I  enohiae  a  hsf  hut  if  you  got  a  rrarobor  of  the  moet  luiruly  oollected  top** 

«f  anSriiitei  with  Sm  defMWt  on  the  nnder  io»&oe.— Ma«T  apoke  to  th™  kindly,  and  tell  them  you  would  be  ao  oUipdit 

iiMv.  *^'^J  ^^  »*>t  throw  gtonea  m  your  garden^  and  ehow  tham  MV 

Sn     vui    a_    _•  -  '        r   II         ji      f  i>>  I  •  elaiB,    and  how  aia^lv  it  wa*  broken  and  deatnnadi  Om  im^ 

m)  .Wh  h..  W,l,  b^oMT.^  t„„W,on,j  :.  H™')''"";"'  Iki.  -...JJ  ■«  So,  jou  h.d  l»tt.i  h...  .»:^i.  M^  •• 

inifre  iti  irreater  activity  renaert  it  more  dimeult  to  maaler  tnao  ..       ,  ,     ',1.111 11 ± iITu ■"     . 

jj.*»u'rpi."*./w..™..t..  b„,„  ™^i„  ,h„  '^^Si^;„»b  v^^jSTS.'^SsrlSt 

tho«o  jou  ha™  already  adopted,  wluob    must  be  peniated  in  j^V^    .     „;»  _.„_  -^  ,_„)  -1— 7-    ,    '  '    J  .J"     "TT" 


t  rDi«hvl«n«f  tWnWin 


A2IOUNT  OF  FIFING  QEQUIBED  FOB 
HEATING. 
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Makfkch  b 


HODBS  40  feet  by  16  feet,  10  feet  |tt  ridge,  6  feet  lidei,  half  ,acant  apaoea  in  tlie  kiloheu  garden,  and  it , .. , 

glaie.     Span-roof  filed,  reiitilalion  »t   «id«,  end   ebove   door,  to  be  dug  !n.       ti  (iiiliiili  11.  ml  il j  iiiniiiiiiiiiu  fliiwintoHl. 

•nd  in  brickwork  level  with  Ihe  pipe«.     Houae  divided  in  the  „nio»e  a  few  of  the  large  outer  leave*,  and  cover  the  rooti  wi£ 

middle;  one  endtoba  need  aiaatoTB,  the  other  »»  a  eroenhouie.  dry  litter  m- old  tan  i  it  ii  a  eonmon  praotioe  to  aaitii  thoM  m 

Pequirvd  what  gu^tity  of  pipei  fer  the  purpoie  of  heating  it  ^itK  the  aoil  betwcsn  tho  plants,  but  one  which  we  entil^ 

eficionllj.     It  la  built  usinet  a  etable,  in  wliioh  the  boiler  will  diaaMrova  oL     Beat,  take  up  the  rooU  cawfuUy,  and,  ha*i« 

%e  placed.     I  propose  to  have  two  Bowa  su^  return  in  the  sUiye,  oUared  ttiew  of  kivea,  preaarve  them  in  gaud  in  «ie  aame  Duunw 

Mid  one  flow  and  aetum  in  Ihe  jreenhoiiap,  with  stopcock  at  tho  „  Oarroti.   Jroofoii,  tlie  Cape  varietjee,  whioh  are  now  headii|, 

fliviaiBn.    I  alao  propoae  to  uae  tha  Que  froai  the  fumun  lo  i^u^t  be  aaoured  Tram  botl.     Carrvtt,  tbia  amp  b>  be  tabn  ^ 

£■  re  boltom  heat  in  a  oliambered  pit  in  th»  centre  of  the  hot-  „  ,^n  „  fi^^  iB,ve»  i^nge  ;  for  when  thty  eontinne  too  IM 

uae.— II.  SI.  £.  in  the  ground  they  are  apt  to  get  wonn.«Bt«n,  eepedaUy  is  ii« 

[Tou  had  better  liave  ventilation  alee  at  the  ridge  of  the  roo(  aoil*.     CoHiifioiBen,  plant  out  under  hand-glaataa  five  in  a  paMi 

fqwdially  at  the  greenbouM  part.  With  your  How  going  through  taking  the  precaution  lo  Uavs  room   for   tha  hknd-g)aaaei  •) 

the  Bt-ova  *»  you  propoae,  two  flowTpjjwa  and  ma  return  on  each  be  lifted  off  and  placed  between  the  patchea  when  raqitM 

aide  will  do  for  the  atove— thatia,ais  pipes  in  alL    In  tiie  green-  Chiaa*  to  ha  taken  up  and  replanted  erary  two  or  thiaa  j«n 

houaa  a  How  and  return  on  aatA  aide^TT-tbat  ia,  tour  pipes.    Xliey  Flant  them  in  riob  ooduuoti  aoil  1  foot  apart  row  fram  row  Mt 

BWt  be  fotu-inofa  pv*aj  6  inobea  in  tlie  row.    Lettiiaet,  give  air  at  all  favouaaUa  o^ptt- 

tunitiaa,  eapeciaUj  to  the  young  plantB  j  tJie  Cabbage  vanitiB 

'■  "^  intouded  for  winter  use  will  not  need  it  ao  much.    JBM«lk 

ITVmj  A  TvrniJ'  1    /nrx  ■rm»ii'  "'«»'  »"»y  "^  iocajed  Isavee,  and  oovor  tha  cr»cne  of  tha  reafr 

HYUHABGEA   CULTUEE.  ^„,  „] ^  t,„  ^^  ^^^  .^^  of  loofe  litter.     Sams;  pla^  bt  * 

I  B^TB  %  largo  Hydrangea,  whi(A  I  have  failed  Is  bloam.  laat  crop.     Satnonera  and  Sattqfg  to  ha  takw  qp  «nd  stW 

!Fbe  slant  bad  general  greeohouao  treatoient,  and  appeared  in  away  in  aand. 

fpod  health.    I  have  cut  the  i^V>t  dosn  (early  in  September),  7£DWEB  filXSlK. 

«nil  phuxd  it  out  of  doojs.    The  plant  biiole  well,  aud  1  have        Tlie  laying  out  of  new  grounda  or  improvemenfa  in  old  mm, 

lOftced  it  in  Ihe  greenhouse  with  the  other  plants  i  but  I  am  at  ,hioh  ma;  be  in  contemplation,  ahould  now  be  prooeedadwMl 

f  )ms  whether  I  aught  to  rcfiQt  now,  oruot  until  the  apring.    [flte  aa  long  as  we  an  favoured  with  fine  open  wtitW-    It  ia  too 

|)Untia  in  a  twelre-in^h  pol^  and  appears  to  he  growing  well,  often  the  caae  that  auoh  operations  are  left  loU  too  lata  ia  tb 

fWOBN  BucsuKTS.  teaaon,  and  are  retarded  by  the  froals  and  anowa  of  winter,  tbM 

(Tou  had  better  Laavo  the  plwot  oknaewithoiit  fnHhor  poMing-  interfenog  with  the  usual  routine  of  labour  doiiBg  tha  h<r 

](  you  had  still  furlher  left  it  alona,  kept  it  out  in  the  tun  in  montha  of  spring  when  attention  is  required  foi  otbev  uiatlM 

•U^i  an  autumn  aa  this,  neither  out  down  nor  freah  potted,  kut  Uardy  oreeiHSra  ^lould  be  (lamined  at  Ibis  acaaoa,  lad  all  ■ 


10  mtof  watsr  Ihao  Just  kept  the  l^vea  froai  Sag^ng,  and,  neoeaaary  aprav  removed,  and  their  aoouiitf  bom  the  blaab  d 

they  became  jcHow,  kept  your  plant  in  a  cool  phioo,  as  a  winUr  inauned.    To  obtain  a  display  of  apnng  flowers  it  ia  H- 

•table  or  a  havhift  until  April,  Iheai  »et  U  in  the  greenhouse  or  visable  when  the  flower-beds  are  cleared  of  their  prtaaait  .inhr 

im  a  warm  ^aoa  out  of  Ar:»n,  top-dreaaod  it,  and  fsve  it  plenty  bilants  toplant  them  withLondon  Pride,  CeraatiumtomaDtoMiai 

«f  manure  wat^,  we  oonid  have  almott  have  guaranleed  you  Heartaeaae,  and  Daisios  of  distinot  colours,  the  7avget-iU4i4( 

lenly  of  bluom-budsi  and  when  tbey  showed  you  oould  then  yellow  Alysium,  and  the  white  Arabis.      Hues   are  'Bom— 1 

_ave  removed   thoea  thoola  for  whiah   there  was  no  room,  or  flowers,  hut  if  each  bed  is  planted  with  a  distiixt  oolmr,  eiUV 

which  Bliowcd  no  bloom.     If  the  buds  to  which  yo«  cut  down  liarmoui^ualy  or  in  contraat,  tlioy  will  have  •  bsontiful  ^Mk 

ware  well  ripened  you  will  have  plenty  of  bloom  1   if  not,  Ihe  So  beautiful  was  tho  elTect  in  April  and  the  early  part  of  Vsf 

blMm  will  be  scant  or  ntma  at  alL]  laat  at  Mr.  Marcham'a  Nuraery,  Earle'i  Court,  that  HsrM^aillb 


t 


HEATING   A   FOHCING-PIT.  "■"**  ■  '"^ ''  '"  Uib  'lirubberf  border  let  UHnncst«nd  a  y^ 

■w  I     .  1.  -,!■         ,     ■        ■......,        ,  M  or  two  m  diameterj  they  will  grow  anywhere.    3Uia  advaotW 

T  AM  about  building  a  forcing-pit  for  foririne  bulbs  and  flewera  „(  ij^  pp„^t  delightful  aeason  to  finiah  the  pUnting  of  arW 

-.    the  Rrrenhouae   during  Ihe  winti'r  monlhi.     How  could  I  _g^   ^j  deoiduoua   Bhrubs.      All    large   spaetinens  of  ^l| 

.^nago  the  flue?     My  present  firft-holeto  greenbou.e  is  st  the  Laural.  Yew,  Piimyrea,  &c,  ehouhl  be  planted  now.  aa  thQ«( 

■outh-weat  corner   of  the  intended  forcmg-houee,  both  houses  ^.^e  fresh  roots  before  winter.     Have  an  eye  to  nntnas*,  Mp 

»ill  join,  both  howea  face  direct  south.     I  want  to  beat  the  ,hat  the  borders  are  cleaned  of  all  dead  flowers,  laavea,  Ao.,ap* 

louse  and  brat  t»- pit  in  centre.    What  gla..  would  bo  beat  for  give  them  a  lively  oUon  appearanoe  by  hoeing  and  raking.    'Of 
«.f.a.myplB'    ■   ■  b«i  oaa  for  the  boja  throwing  stones  ?    I  ^        „,d  „jj„  .j^uj^   be  regularly  swept  ^ib  «r 

hour'*"'     ■■■-..      -te.— T.  Tiuwatr,  -v«».S'i„,v    -wi    ..;„»"■.     .IW  «t  intivals. 

.^  L.jerstand  your  case,  these  will  be  na  diffliudt^ 

oiw     ~..    .        'o"- ireeD>"<uaa,  we  oreaume,  going  west,  am  laun  ...^nw*- 

•  .        7i..      ..<  ■— .   i,  .(okr  hnle      ffe  O"  ..••-.  „ii-i-  ■>     h:*  *»*   •!">-  ' 
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to  i3o  so,  &roiiliDg  dopp  and  higMf-manimil  bordcn  ;  dminin^  andCapsicuQui  tniul^flwilibedidf  S^gtrutokanctorhiiid^lightl, 

well  from  itignant  water,  and  plauling  Iiigh  if  Ibe  aitualion  ii  and  of  iiisnj  other  hFrh.i,  lu  Pcunjroyal,  Mint*  of  earrK,  Fiorro, 

nitumUj  mit.    Vho  preiant  time  ia  likawiw  the  moat.  fsTonr  Fennel,  'Dijmo  by  a1I|)9,  bi<g1nning  to  root  at  tlieir  bane  and 

■ble  for  relifting  and  root-pruning  atloW  trm»  tint  are  loo  luzu-  >uch  like,  ui  joun^  plant's  now  turned  out  will  gunersU;  ttand 

riant,  and  require  checking  loinducDH  fruitful  habit.   We  would  Che  winter  batter  than  older  ulants.    Earthed  up  the  fint  iprine 

howeror,  prcTtr  lifting  tho  trees   cntirtflj  (unlesa  liiey  are  Tcrj  Cabtiaae*  as  a  profeoHon  againat  frost,     'Will  lay  down  BroocoE 

targe)  to  cutting  olT  tlieir  roots  as  tlicy  stand.     A.ftar  iliortaning  in  a  week  ot  so  ;  and  where  CanlljlouieT  it  now  coming  in  plenti- 

''            '    '        poportion  to  tlio  gtrength  of  the  tree  spread  tbem  fully  and  Hater  than  can  be  uied,  would  recommend  iIld  sterna 

irfiiee,  and  Gil  m  wiih  compost  on  whicli  a  mnlch-  being  cut  orer  level  with,  or  a.  little  below,  t)ie  surface  of  the 
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iug  of  half-rotten  dung  *hau1d  be  spnad,  to  prercnt  frost  fWrn  ground,  and  tlie  liwrca  all  removed  except  two  or  thrc 

entering  the  ground.     If  fruit-tree  borders  arc  of  a  more  limiteii  ones  close  to  tliu  luiul,  and  then  the  stems  Gied  in  earth  neither 

extent,  compared  with  what  is  generally  tho  case,  tho  treea  would  wet  nor  dry,  but  apprOBcliiag  tlie  former — a  sbcd  dark  rather 

be  more  Iraitfiil,  by  which  the  baUtoce  between  the  roots  anii  Ihsn  o1her*iie,  but  with  the  means  of  giring  air.    A  dry  cellafr 

branches  would  bo  more  equalised.     Put  in  cuttings  of  choict  would  da  for  the  inirpose.    The  headu  should  be  Arm,  not  begun 

Gooseberrin  and  Currants,  uid  make  fresh  plantations  of  Kasp-  to   opon  at  all,  and  if  not   much    more   tfian  half  etowd  the 

berries.    The  pruning  of  Pears,  Plums,  and  Chetrias  may  b(  heads  should  be  jalt  as  dose  as  not  to  touch  each  other.    The 

commeneed.  sand  or  earth  a  lilHe  damp  at  the  battom  of  the  stem  will  anahla 

STOTZ.  the  stem  to  absorb  enon^h  of  moisture  to  keep  the  head  fresh ; 

LItlle  moistu™  will  suffice  at  this  bcmod.     Keep  the  Ismpera-  nnd,  under  sucli  circumstances,  wliere  i  ButtaBlB  rilnco  Din  bo 

ture  prngreaai*ely  on  the  decline,  more  especially  in  dull  WeMhcr.  prnvided  for  ihcra,  Cauliflowers  *II!   be  kept  fresh  for  iieTeral 

VentUate  Ircelj  when  tho  weatlier  will  ptrmit.  months,  wfiMi  out  of  dOUra  th^  Wonld  be  all  doStroted.     AUttt« 

air  is  neWssary  at  a!)  tiinet,  nnless  When  therB  is  fra'st,  to  ke^ 
■wT      ■    ■    ^■■■'*^'"'*''  '"f*  *'<"'***''*"*"^-     ,     ,     . ,  thehoids  from  damping. 
Ujscinths  and  other  tralbs  to  be  procured,  and  rotted  with- 
out ddby.     Look  sharply  after  mildew  on  suftwooded  Heaths,  FEUIT  SABDBir. 

and  dress  the  plant  with  sniphur  B-i  soon  as  tho  enemy  is  per-  Uuch  the  sanu  as  last  week,  doing  erci^thing  to  help  tiiv 

ceired.     'i'ie  Ankaa  into  form  ss  soon  as  it  ran  be  done,  to  give  ripcniug  of  the  wood.     Qathered,  too,  moat  of  the  A.pplaa  and 

them    n  neat  appoarsncc.     Luok   sharply   sftor  red    spider   on  Pears,  which  are  now  pretty  well  fit  for  homing  ;  and  oren  the 

"BotiiMsia,   Chamzcmas,  and  other   plants  that  are  liable  to  bo  later  kinds  sulTer  leia  from  Dtxa^  gathered  a  fe<r  days  Coo  eot'lyi. 

attacked  by  them.     Xccp  Cinerarlaa  cool  and  moist,  and  attend  thui  tram  getting  a  touch  of  f^t.     If  much  fivsted  they  wiH 

to  repotting  such  as  require  it.     Green  fly  (a  be  banished  by  often  keep  ond  recover  themselyes  betler  whan  left  to  lie  among 

fumigation.     Primulas  also  to  be  carefully  attended  to.  fallen  leavee  than  when  they  are  placed  in  store-rooms  or  fruit- 

rooma.      Run  the  hoc'  again  through   Straw  berry- rows  out  of 

PITS  AKD  FUiMBS.  doora,  and  though  warm  will  girfl  no  water  lo  Blrawherrg-poU 

Where  a  few  Ageratums,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  and  Lobdias  until  tho  leaves  show  signs  of  distress  by  flogging.     This  sna 

haw  been  kept  in  pots  through  tho  autumn  it  is  unnecessary  to  mth  a  dryish  soil  will  insure  the  ripenmg  of  the  buds.     If  the 

winler  young  stock,  as  Ihoso  grow  so  frody  in  heat,  and  are  so  leares  were  allowed  to  flag  much,  there  is  danger  tliat  the  embryo 

ewlly  propagated  in  spring  that  a  few  good-siisd  old  plants,  fruil-hud  would  be   shrirdled   up.      Eitra  diyneaa  and   eltm 

which  require  but  little  care  and  attention  in  winter,  will  Ornish  nioiMure  kre  alike  to  be  sroided  now. 
an  abundance  of  plants  by  bedding-out  time.     Wlien  outtinea 

can  only  bo  procured,  get  in  plenty  at  onoe,  so  a.  to  provide  oBSAMestal-HODSEB. 

against  tho  risk  of  being  short  of  stock  at  tuming-ouC   lime.  Sea  what  wm  said  last  week  by  Mr.  Zeeno  on  Orchids  aa<l 

Abundance  of  air  and  light  lo  be  admitted  to  theso  stractures.  stove  plants  generally.  Have  cleared  out  the  conservatory  green^ 

If  any  of  tliu  lighta  afibrd  a  partial  slmdo  to  tlio  plants  from  the  house,  cut  back  tlio  climbers,  iriiich  look  so  beautiful  in  summer, 

'    '   1  of  Glth  thereon,  taiie  them  olf  and  ivush  tlii-m  but  which  would  mate  the  house  dork  in  winter,  leaving  on^ 


thoroughly  willioat  delay.     Be  careful  during  the  o|irratiou  of     the  main  shoots,  and  a  summer  sprig  daogling  here  and  there, 
watcrinff  to  auolv  it  to  ihose  only  that  rcquirs  it.     Bemove  all     just  to  give  an  air  of  lightness  to  tbe  nouoe.     Watlied  the  glaia 
snd  keep  Uie  interior  ss  dry  aa    and  all  shdvee  and  woodwork  thorooghlT.    Bun  the  paint-tmiJh 


poasible  during  dull  foggy  weoUwr.                           W.  Xiahb.  orer  all,  to  make  everything  sweet  and  clean,  and  "in  a  dw  oir 

two  wiU  All  with  Aiah^,  Camellias,   Cytieuses,  Epacrises,  Cine- 

-  rarias.  Primulas,  ic.,  the  moat  of  which  ore  now  clean  as  respeoti 

TM-trwrta   rtH'   tttt?   tsot   wcctr  jjots,  to.,  and  under  protection  from  lieavy  raios  or  boLsleroui 

DOIHOS    OF    THE    LAST    WEEK.  ..rinds.      Potted  succession  Cinemrias  into  aiie  21  and  16-pots, 

STBlHaE  that  with   the  tidings  of  deluges  of  rain,  with  the  many  of  the  forwardest  being  left  to  bloom  in  32'*)  Where,  hoWi: 

exception  of  a  slight  shower  or  two  to  refresh  tho  surface,  the  ever  they  will  need  a  good  deal  of  wmter. 
dry  weather  still  continues  hora  (Luton),  and  farmers  iu  some 

places  can  scar^dy  manage  to  plough  or  sow,  Ihoogli  no  belter  FLOWHB  GABUBlT. 

opportunity   oan    be  given   for    thoroughly   cleaning   the   land  "*  liardlj  know  What  to  do  hero,  as  the  change  of  tho  wind 

wTiere  ploughed.    Tlie  beginning  of  tho  week  lias  been  marked  *<>  ^>e  »"'  •"*  "orth  presages  a  lirtle  frost  before  long,  thoa|« 

with  iJl  the  brilliancy  of  a  July  sun,  and  tho  close  warmth  "O"  Scarlet  Ekianiums,  Balms,  and,  above  nil,  tho  orange  CasU* 

wa*  even  more  oppressive.  eorymbosa,  as  large  specimens,  are  as  fine,  nsy  finer,  than  m 

Ailguit.     We  may  s^  the  same  of  Brugmanaiss  •planted  oati 

~,               .             ,  _.      ■     .V.'   1.             -.1.  ■  ^       .      u     r  which  are  now  splendid.    Bnt  a  few  degrees  df  fhrtl  injure  ttiem 

Tlie  seoond  crop  of  tin  m  the  house,  with  just  a  loneh  of    „ t  »._ fiv..   >i  .. iJl_  ii.         -t  _  ii.   ■ 

....              ^,   .    ,.e                          *          \  I  X.          ,,     ...  so  much  for  another  season,  tiiac  ere  lonif  these  and  manv  oth«? 

fire  heat  have  swelled  off  to  great  perfrclmn,  snd  I  hope  all  wdl  ,.;           .   ,       .-j    „„,„,  „  ,..,  l        ,  "      _-iir.t           j         j 

.                ,    ,        „           J      r  .L             .1     .     1  ..  .i_       1.1  thiiioa  mod  sa  hiBli  centres  mu^t  he  got  up  with  the  ipude  and 

be  gone  before  the  end  of  the  month,  lo  let  the  planla  hate  a    ,i  „  P   i,  .„.i  ,„:,f,   „,  „„„i,  ,„.         „ \.\     i_ ^    j  ^. 

r-        .    .          FI.L     1  .                       ..11.             *^\i    ,  ttie  fork,  and  wuli  a^  much  roots  as  noeeiblei  XX  crammed  nlt9 

nt «  ...»,.    lb,  Ut.  on«  m  j«l.  I.k.n  from  .  .old  ,1-.  ™  ,j,   ^^              ,,.,  ,.„  ^  ,j  ^      '         J                    «  »^ 

^  t.     T  '            V  ?'k       ""T'S"  "t'S  'i:  ?i"S  •'  ■»'" '      ^!  """  '•  '"  ■»■  "f  "but  ™uld  ,i„  .u.  Ibr  . 

fOlt  from  the  common  kmd,  being  as  distinguished  tor  fertihlr  .jii.  „  „f  „„'„„_.  :f  „,  __.„„    l             e    !2.-       ■,       aau. 

it       .1.            .1                       mi_     i>       L                p  .L                      V  vulatfC  of  room  now  u   we  snwany  chnnce  of  irettiiu  it.     AfEvt 

at  the  other  is  the  reverse.    Tho  finest  crop  of  the  common  I    .1,,  T-.u     _j  iq.u 1 11.  .1.-  1.  ■.  „  ^.  Vi    .    _  .  ij 

11      .     r  5           i_  .  .L       L  T  1.   I      ..-_      r        -.  the  16ln  and  i»th  we  nardlt  Ihink  it  worth  while  to  put  la 

MW  on  a  waU  out  of  doors  ;  but  though  I  bad  cuttings  from  it,  „-mj„_    ..™,j.   .„™i,  tM„^\r  ™_t  ■_      ...          .t,a   J-  ^tjt 

w_ .               ..■  a  J     -.L  ■..      J       1        f     ..!_       1.  T        I »      7  onttings,  except  some  ttnngs  of  Ereat  imporfsncc,  snd  ve  can 

I «™  "■  """"l  "■1'  "  "P*;  g"?.  '"  •l»?ll'  I  "l^,??  Bi"  S™  both  Wp  ..d  Mm.  hat.    In  U.  fral  ..j  b.ppn, 

or.ba.k«of.t.t»limB.               ....        ,    „  ^  ..       j  foUo*  with  Flo-er  of  tbo  Day,  Bijou,  Aim.,,  and  other  »arife. 

.1  'l;'"??  t;  "".t  ^  ^"  "?r"'  °.  Jiir-^^ii'S  p«  '»■•.  ^^-t  '*"■  »">!h  >»  •  .b^  -Bh  ih.  toot.  k.,t . 

2f.'°^     .I"i   ?"^ "        .  "•      ■"                 ""^  fittlo  luoiit  i.lil  ..  g.t  mm  llo,.  to  cliu  Ihim,  lOfuU.  Urn, 

KITCHEN  QABDXIf.  leaves  and  softest  points  we  will  pack  Grmly  in  earth.  In  pots  or 

Ptioted  out  Canliflowere  as  previously  staled  j  protected  late  boies,  putting  them  as  close  oh  poMible  toWtber,  and   then 

B^i  of  Pvarf  Eidncy  Bwns  at  night  t  gathered  more  Tomatooi  mtering  them.     When  the  water  has  subsided,  and  the  surface 
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just  begins  to  be  dry,  we  will  cover  all  the  surface  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch  or  two  with  dry  soil  mixed  with  an  equal  portion 
of  charred  rubbish-heap  now  charring,  and  which  to  prevent 
burning  into  ashes  we  must  open  and  spread  out  to-day  or 
to-morrow.  There  is  no  end  to  the  uses  of  such  a  charred  heap. 
I  never  have  enough  of  it,  even  though  I  get  a  eood  many  loads 
in  a  season.  After  this,  covering  the  pots  with  dir  soU,  they 
will,  in  general,  get  no  more  water  for  the  winter. — ^B.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*J^  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  CottBge 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  shoiUd  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  7%€ 
JBdUart  of  ike  **Jomrnal  of  Morticulhire,  <f-c.,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  JS.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Qardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  thev  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  imlees  under 
very  special  circumstances. 

TRAiMiifo  pRACBKs,  ttc,  Kif  CosDON  (A  Suh»eHb€r).—We  believe  that 
the  Key.  T.  M.  Br<^haQt,  of  Richmond  noose,  X^uernfey,  author  of  the 
book  on  cordon  training,  practises  the  method  on  Peach  trees  against  his 
walls  in  the  open  air. 

Lapaoeria  Ccltvrk  (F.  IT.).— If  you  buy  onr  No.  575,  yon  will  find  in 
it  a  fall  epitome  of  its  caltare. 

Liovin  Mavvrk  (/.  W.  2>.).—Liqaid  manure  is  best  applied  to  grass 
land  by  a  water-cart,  somewhat  like  that  used  for  street-watering.  The 
best  time  for  applying  it  is  in  early  spring.  To  garden  crops  appW  it 
during  their  chief  growing  period.  It  is  b^eflcial  to  all  fruit  trees  that 
are  not  over -luxuriant.  If  the  sewage  is  very  rich,  it  will  bear  mixing  with 
water. 

Various  {O.  i«.^.— All  hardy  plants  will  lire  out  of  doors  without  pro- 
tection. Arabia  is  one  of  them.  Calceolarias  taken  up  from  beds  are  best 
if  not  cut  at  all.  The  beet  method  to  keep  Geraniums,  is  to  cut  down 
Scarlet  Geraniums  like  Pelargoniums  when  they  are  taken  up  in  October, 
and  to  give  them  two  months*  bottom  heat  of  70^,  in  a  top  heat  of  50°. 
But  all  depends  upon  what  places  a  man  has  for  keeping  plants  throughout 
the  year.  When  we  know  this  we  say  which  would  be  the  most  likelj  best 
way  for  him  to  do ;  not  the  best  way  for  any  one  else  beside  himself. 
Tariegated  Geraniums  are  more  liable  to  mishaps  in  winter  than  plain  and 
horseshoe  kinds  of  equal  strength. 

iMrRon^fo  Oardbk  Soil  (B.  IT.).— The  portion  that  is  loamy,  but 
exhausted,  merely  trench  and  manure  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
gas  ammoniacal  liquor,  with  sulphuric  acid  added.  These  to  be  added  to 
tiie  soil  during  the  growing  season  of  the  crops— the  trenching  to  be  done 
at  once.  Of  the  clayey  portion  of  your  soil,  bum  a  spit's  depth  of  the 
entire  surface,  and  incorporate  the  ashes  with  the  soil  b?neath,  and  manure 
with  bone  dust  and  ammoniacal  liquor.  The  gravelly  portion  of  your 
aoll  trench  two  spades  deep ;  sift  out  all  the  stones  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  diameter;  then  corer  it  with  3  inchc3  of  clay  from  your  clayey  portion ; 
and  manure  with  half-inch  bones,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  the  gas 
ammoniacal  liquor.  The  latter  always  to  be  given  to  the  crop  whilst 
growing— that  is,  in  spring  and  summer. 

Grapes  {P.  Brentwood),— If  you  arc  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  you  can  get  cuttings  of  the  Jura  Frontignan  Grape  from  the 
Garden  by  the  usual  form  of  application.  We  do  not  know  where  else  it 
can  be  obtained,  as  it  has  not  been  advertised  in  our  pages.  The  Surbelle 
Muscat  is  a  good  Grape  for  pot  culture.  It  is  not  noticed  in  Dr.  Hogg's 
"Fruit  Manual,"  because  at  the  time  that  was  in  preparation  Sarbelle  j 
Muscat  had  not  been  sufficiently  tried  in  this  country,  and  it*  merits  were 
not  known.  This  and  a  great  many  more  new  fruits  will  appear  in  the  new 
edition,  which  is  in  the  course  of  preparation.  La  Constante  Strawberry 
may  be  had  of  several  of  the  trade,  but  we.  cannot  recommend  any  par- 
ticular one.  Apply  to  those  whose  advertisements  you  find  in  our  columns. 

Work  oh  GARDKmifo  (JF.).— Buy  "The  Garden  Manual,"  published  at 
our  office,  price  1«.  9d.    It  contains  all  the  information  you  say  you  need 
as  "  an  amateur  and  beginner." 

Orovnd  Vimert    (/.  X.).— If  you  will  buy  our  Na  633,  you  will  find 

every  particular  about  the  dimennons.    It  is  too  long  to  extract.    You  can 

have  it  for  four  postage  stamps  fh>m  our  office.    The  only  difference  now 

^  that  Mr.  Rivers  does  not  dig  a  trench.    ( W.  I.  L).— You  will  sec  our 

eply  to  the  above  query.     The  dimenrions  arc  also  stated  at  page  65 

'four  last  Number.    (JET.  iS.).— Grapes  will  ripen  in  these  structures  in  any 

immer  that  would  ripen  them  in  a  grreenhouse,  unless  the  summer  and 

wil  be  wet.    They  have  been  tested  more  than  one  year.     There  is  no 

-ork  devoted  to  tne  stages  and  other  fittings  of  greenhouses.    There  are 

•me  at  page  398,  and  other  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  Mcintosh's  '*Book 

v-  --rden." 

.m^M„^Aa  Trotmolvu  ( W.  Foster).— Tht  fiowers  not  equal  to  many  in 
^'tivation.    Even  if  superior  we  could  say  nothing  of  its  worth,  for  this 
lends  upon  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant 

RRioAT"^-*  IK  Winter  (7!  Jww).— Tour  gardener  is  quite  right.    The 
•ligation      U  be  very  beneficial  to  all  your  garden  crops  and  tree'    *«><*-t 
^wing  I'     wring  and  '^^'^r      }  \i  In  wIp***   '*         '^^  ..~^*i<»».    v 


Names  of  Fruit  ( W.  H.  2T.).—lt  is  the  Downton  Imperatrlee.  We  qoito 
agree  with  you  in  feeling  the  vexation  of  having  a  wrong  ▼aitoty  sibL  V 
nurserymen  were  actionable  for  such  mistakes,  we  staoald  Msr  Isss  sf 
them.    {0.  A)— The  Muscat  Muscadine  Grape  is  the  Ckatsblas  Maaqjof. 

Daisies  ih  a  Lawn  (/.  E.  <Sr.).— There  la  no  way  of  eradkattag  IhM 
except  by  having  them  scooped  out  by  a  knife,  or  spud.  T««  or  tins 
women  we  have  known  clear  a  hirge  lawn  in  a  few  days.  The  ban  pissv 
are  soon  covered  by  the  grass. 

Protectiko  Blossoms  of  Dwarf  Fruit  Treks  (Siiif  BiffMk)m'-^TI^a^ 
has  been  employed  successfully  for  the  purpose,  and  Is  eertaial^  Bf 
cheapest  and  most  durable  material.    It  admiu  enough  light. 

QuiCKLT-o ROWING  TtLKT*  {Donet  Subseriher).—7ht  moat^iUglbla  ftr 

Sour  belt  Is  the  Black  Poplar.  We  have  had  it  grow  to  the  hdiMsf 
[>  feet  in  seven  yearr.  Of^  evergreen  trees,  as  you  are  not  liar  froans 
sea,  plant  Pinus  maritima.  October  is  the  best  of  months  ftir:~ 
You  justly  complain  of  the  absurdly  long  names  given  to  fl( 
"Madame  Marquise  d'Arillieme"  given  to  the  Verbena  Is 
absurd. 

IsrsEcrs  (F.  H.  Za«r).— The  specimens  enelosed  are  of  JulmepeikMnt 
one  of  the  Snake  Millipedes.  No  application  to  the  soil  seems  ts  sArt 
them.  We  doubt  if  they  attack  any  vegetable  until  it  haa  bsgai  Is 
decay.  If  we  entertained  a  different  opinion,  and  were  resolved  to  rUflW 
soil  of  them,  we  would  pare  off  3  inches  in  depth  of  the  surfiMe  and  tamtt. 

lysBCT  ON  Dahlias  {H.  B.  IT.).— The  insect  found  on  Dahlias  is  SMsf 
the  field  bugs,  Capsus  pabullnus.  It  is  not  peculiarly  attached  ts  fta 
plant— W. 

ErPHORBiA   Jacquinijbplora   Culture    (B.  JV^).— Do  not  touch  T^ 

1  its  beantlftil  Howotb..  Imb 

allow  the  soil  to'get  a  little 


Euphorbia  now ;  wait  until  it  has  given  yon  its  beantlftil  flowors.   iMI 

'        dry  ;  then  prune  back  and  syringe  a  UtUst  mt 


then  water  after  the  buds  begin  to  break;  and  fk«sh  pot  In  loam,  pssi, fr 
heath  soil,  and  a  little  broken  bricks  and  lime  rubbish.  It  likes  pMtjrsf 
heat  when  growing,  and  plenty  of  sun  in  August  and  September. 

Names  of  Plaicts  {H.  B.  Biden).—1%  is  the  good  (dd  Vallota 

(/.  R,  7r.).— Yes,  it  is  Lastnoa  dilaUU. 


FLOWER    SHOWS    FOR   1861. 


(rroit 


November  6th  and  7th.    Rotal  Horticultural  Soonrr. 

Chrysanthemums.)    Garden  Superintendent,  O.  Eyles. 
November  12th  and  13th.    Stoke  NEWiiroTOir  Cbrtsamtmbxtk  SoeiBK 

Ac,  W.  T.  Howe. 
November  I4th  and  15th.    Crystal  Palace.    (Chrysanthemnm  ttflvj 

See.,  W.  Houghton. 

mjh.—SeeretarieM  of  Societies  intending  to  adeertiee  in  our  coluamt  wOl 
oblige  UM  by  sending  an  early  intimation  of  their  eshibition  dmyt. 


POXTLTEY,  BEE,  and  HOXTSEHOLD  CHEOJICIl. 

THE   MOTHER  OF  POULTEY  SHOWS. 

We  could  not  but  be  amused,  when  passing  through  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  London,  to  see  in  a  little  old  shop  in  a  nanov 
street  an  announcement   that  Flint  k  Brick  had  b^gun  thdr 
**  ChristmsB  club,"  and  that  the  payment  of  a  very  smdl  wesU|y 
sum  would  enable  to  participate  in  the  distribution,  during  tiM 
Christmas  week,  of  the  heaps  of  raisins  and  currants,  the  moundi 
of  citron  and  orange  peel,  oranges,  nutmegs,  and  all  sorts  of 
edible  temptations  that  were  being  rolled  into  a  heap  by  sons 
Terj  black  men    out  of   such  large  oomucoptsc,  all  msrksd 
"Flint  &  Brick,"  that  the  marvel  was  how  they  mored  thein.    It 
was  a  little  shop  with  a  descent  of  two  steps  to  get  into  it ;  it  was 
redolent  of  tallow  and  kitchen  stuff;  and  if  we  were  subscribers  we 
should  in  claiming  our  prize  follow  out  the  adrico  of  F.  &  6.  in 
putting  down  our  names,  we  should  apply  early.  As  we  thought  of 
this  wc  were  obliged  to  admit  it  was  tlie  real  Anglo-Saxon  puib* 
ing  on,  and  those  who  have  little  to  help  themselves  with,  and 
nothing  but  themselves  to  depend  upon,  stride  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.    They  every  now  and  then,  while  in  pursuit  of 
those  who  have  set  the  example,  get  near  enough  to  them  to 
make  themselves  heard,  and  to  remind  them  pioneers  must  be  ia 
the  front.    The  positions  change  at  times — a  forward  man  fdbi 
and  the  gap  is  filled  up  from  behind.    Tlie  two  classes  form  the 
history  of  life,  and  while  the  front  point  out  the  way  to  thoie 
behind,  these  keep  the  front  from  wavering  or  falling  away. 

In  front  of  Somerset  House  CTcry  afternoon  may  be  seen  • 
very  old  horse,  mounted  by  a  Tcry  old  groom,  walking  up  nd 
down  till  the  clock  strikes,  and  an  old  gentleman  comes  <Mt| 
the  servant  touches  his  hat,  the  horse  looks  round,  the  old  fsa- 
tleman  takes  his  whip  and  the  reins,  and  audibly  says,  "Tuiik 
you,  Charles, "  when  the  old  groom  has  pulled  his  coat  taila  f 
under  him.    We  know  not  wliy  it  should  be  that  there  is 
petual  war  between  clerks  (especially  in  Somerset  Houae), 
those  who  have  to  do  with  them  in  business ;  bat  it  is  certain  H 
^'>es  exist.     Now,  no  feeling  of  the  sort  could  be  entertainiA 
i^ainst  the  old  gentlc^^n  in  auestion.   He  had  lived  long  enooA 
o  see  ho^   *)r^erab,     -         o  lessen  rather  than  incrasM  um 
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hor«e,  which  immeduitel/  ftttempied  to  trot,  to  the  mani£»it  delight 
of  the  groom,  any  one  oonld  feel  how  retpeotahle  their  age 
made  tlmn,  and  erery  one  felt  disposed  to  admire  and  like  them. 
A  oarafullT-folded  light  ooat  or  macintosh  strapped  across  the 
front  of  the  saddle  spoke  of  olden  times.  All  looked  kindly, 
prosperous,  and  like  a  good  balance  at  the  bankers;  the  yery  look 
of  the  etuemble  would  haye  juatifitd  a  stranger  in  cashing  a  heavy 
cheque.  If  on  inquiry  all  our  opinion  was  found  to  be  justified, 
and  he  proved  twice  as  good  as  respectable,  as  punctual,  as 
opulent,  as  we  believed  him  to  be,  he  would  then  be  among  men 
what  the  Birmingham  Show  is  amone  amateurs. 

It  is  customary  for  the  directors  of  railways  to  advertise  that 
no  applications  for  shares  can  be  received  after  a  certain  day ; 
so  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  last  day  for  entering  birds 
for  competition.    It  is  therefore  our  duty  to  remind  our  readers 
the  time  is  como  when  those  who  mean  to  tnr  for  the  "  blue 
ribands  "  of  the  poultry  world,  should  signify  their  intention  to 
the  Secretary.     We  are  informed  on  excellent   authority  the 
entries  bid  lair  to  be  unusuallv  numerous,  and  that  the  Show 
will  in  all  probability  eclipse  all  its  predecessors.    We  confess 
to  a  great  penchant  for  this  Mother  of  Shows ;  for,  although  if 
we  go  to  the  first  of  all  poultry  exhibitions,  we  must  find  it  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  yet  the  first 
Society  that  was  formed  on  a  large  scale^  and  that  feared  not  to 
invest  thousands  without  any  other  certain  return  than  a  show 
of   stock   during  five   days,  was   that   of  '*  Birmingham    and 
the  Midland  Counties."     Its  originators  ielt  they  possessed  the 
qualities  that  are  necessary  to  success,  and  they  were  also  aware 
tney  could  persevere  in  the  practice  of  them.    The  event  has 
justified  their  confidence ;  and  we  believe  they  will  this  year  meet 
their  friends  and  subscribers  in  better  circumstences  than  they 
have  ever  done.    We  heartily  congratulate  them  on  it.    Their 
perseverance,    uniform    straightforwardness,    painstaking,  dis- 
interestedness, and  punctuality  deserved  no  less.    We  conclude 
by  reminding  our  mends  who  are  exhibitors  that  their  entries 
rnrnH  now  be  made.    We  inrite  them  to  fill  up  their  papers  for 
that  purpose,  and  our  Number  must  be  to  them  what  Flint  and 
Brick  s  announcement  in  their  window  was  to  the  passers-by. 
We  also  inrite  all  who  have  never  seen  this  unique  sight  to  go  to 
Bingley  Hall.    Those  who  have  been  <moe  are  sure  to  go  again. 


THAVELLING-BASKETS— POINTS    IN    SILVEE 
SPANGLED  HAMBUEGH  COCK. 

I  SHALL  be  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  in  your  next  Number,  if 
the  round  baskets  used  in  sending  poultry  to  exhibitions  should 
be  made  with  open  wicker-work  at  the  side  and  canvass  run 
throuffh  the  bars,  or  close  wicker-work  lined  with  canvass,  and 
shoula  it  have  a  wicker  cover,  or  is  the  canvass  considered  suffi- 
cient protection  ? 

Has  a  thoroughly  good  Silver-spangled  Hambuivh  cock  a  pure 
white  tail  with  black  tips,  or  may  the  feathers  be  slightly  stained 
on  the  under  side  ? — B. 

fThe  baskete  in  which  to  send  poultry  to  exhibitions  should 
be  of  close  wicker-work  all  round ;  they  may  be  hned  inside,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  If  they  are  made  very  high,  the  top  may 
also  be  of  wi(^a>work.  Double  canvass  is,  however,  sufficient 
protection. 

A  thoroughly  ffood  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  cock  should 
liaTe  a  perfectly  white  tail,  save  at  the  tips  of  the  feathers,  which 
ihould  be  mooned  with  black.] 


exhibited  two  remarkably  fine  pens  of  chickens.  Spamaih  and 
Silver»pencilled  HanHmrglu  were  of  inferior  quidity  j  but  Dueks 
made  amends,  as  they  were  both  numerous  and  good,  eipeoially 
Mr.  Smith's  Aylesbury,  and  Mr.  Ponting's  Eouens.  Miss  Mill- 
ward  obtained  first  prise  for  I^kejft  with  a  fine  pair  of  Black. 
In  the  extra  class  the  Marqub  of  Bath  exhibited  a  fine  pen  of 
Srahma  chickens ;  there  was  also  a  pretty  pen  of  white  Bantam»» 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that  with  a  few  alterations  in  their  ndes, 
&c.,  revbion  and  extension  of  their  prixe  list,  the  Frome  Agricul- 
tural Society  may  establish  a  good  poultry  show ;  but  like  most 
agricultural  societies,  thev  seem  to  look  upon  tiie  poultry  de- 
partment as  a  drag  to  their  progress  rather  than  as  an  additional 
attraction  which  they  might  make  it,  and  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  now  is,  as  might  have  been  seen  by  the  difficulty  to  get  to  the 
pens  during  the  whole  day. 

■ 

Oaxb.— First  (the  sift  of  the  Coanteas  of  Cork),  B.  Elling,  Satton  Parva* 
Second  (ffiven  by  the  Society) » L.  G.  Irons,  Upton  Scadamore.  Cknamended* 
R.  EUtng,  Satton  Parva;  F.  J.  Saaford. 

DoBKcroa.— First  (the  gift  of  the  Conntess  of  Cork),  Marqnis  of  Bath 
Longleat.  Second  (given  hy  the  Society),  Miss  WHcox.  Commended,  Mrs. 
Knatchballf  Babington ;  Marqois  of  Bath,  Lonfl^eat. 

Sfavimh.— First  (the  gift  of  the  Coanteas  of  Cork),  withheld.  Second, 
(given  by  the  Society),  Mrs.  Morgan,  Berkley. 

Uambueobs  (SUver-pendUed).— Prise  (the  gift  of  the  Coanteas  of  Cork), 
B.  Porteoos,  Maraton. 

DuoKS— First  (the  gift  of  the  Ck>antess  of  Cork),  T.  Smith,  Weatbuy, 
Second  (given  by  the  Society),  E.  Ponting,  Whatley.  Commended,  Mrs. 
KnatchboU,  Babinaton ;  Marquis  of  Bath,  Longleat. 

Obbsb.— First,  S.  Oiblett,  BoUow  Farm.    Second,  I.  Cos,  Whatley. 

Tdbkbts.-  First,  Miss  J.  MiUward,  Newton  St  Loe.  Second,  E.  P.  SI7, 
Tboalstone.    Commended,  MisaL.  Ponting,  Whatley ;  C.  Hatch,  Marston. 

EXTBA  STOCK, 

Gamb.— Prize,  R.  EUing,  Satton  Parva. 

Bkahma  Pootra.— Prise,  Marquis  of  Bath,  Longleat. 

Bamtams.— Prise,  Mr.  Pickford,  Frome. 

Mr.  George  Saunders  Sainbury,  of  Bowde,  Devises,  was  the 
Judge  of  poultry. 


EATE  OF  GEOWTH   IN  POULTEY. 

"  G.  T**  complains  of  the  slow  growth  of  his  Dorking  chickens 
compared  with  his  Hamburghs.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
larger  the  bird  the  longer  it  is  in  attaining  its  growth.  We 
some  time  since  had  a  broody  hen  ;  we  had  no  eggs  we  cared  to 
put  under  her,  but  tired  of  her  pertinacity,  and  pitying  her  for 
the  pains  she  took  to  sit  on  nothing,  we  put  under  her  one  Pea 
fowl  s  egg,  and  four  Codiin*s.  She  hatched  the  former  and  two 
of  the  fatter.  They  are  now  about  two  months  old ;  but  the 
Cochins  are  much  larger  than  the  Pea  chick,  and  the  difference 
becomes  more  marked  every  day.  The  Cochins  will  attain  their 
growth  in  six  months ;  the  Pea  fowl  in  ten  or  twelve. 


FROME  POULTEY  SHOW. 

GThs  Poultry  Show  in  connection  with  the  Frome  A^cul- 
urad  Society  was  held  in  a  field,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by 
r.  Linkins,  iBsq.,  on  Wednesday  last ;  and,  although  in  conse- 
[uence  of  the  limited  classification  of  the  prize  list,  and  exhibitors 
o  be  residents  within  fifteen  miles  of  Frome,  the  entries  were 
lot  so  numerous  as  on  a  former  occasion,  yet  amongst  them 
rers  to  be  found  several  good  pens.  Those  most  worthy  of 
lo^oe  being  Mr.  B.  Elling's  Game,  and  but  for  a  rule  pro- 
Ibidng  one  exhibitor  taking  both  first  and  second  prise  m  a 
lAta^  there  is  but  little  doubt  but  this  gentleman  would  have 
one  so,  as  his  pen  of  Black  Beds  were  far  superior  to  the 
90Ond-prise  pen ;  and  the  iame  rule  which  prevented  Mr.  Elling 
ikjng  both  the  Game  prises,  also  prevented  the  Marquis  of  Bath 
uikiiig  a  clean  sweep  of  the  JDoribs^  prises,  as  his  Icnrdship 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  AND    POULTEY 

SHOW. 

Thb  poultry  prize  lists  have  this  year  undergone  a  complete 
revision,  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  changes  wnich 
have  been  made  have  been  perfectly  satisfactoiy  to  the  exhibitors. 
One  of  the  most  important  alterations  is  that  by  which  the 
number  of  hens  or  puUets  in  a  pen  is  limited  to  two,  instead  of 
three  as  heretofore ;  and  this  new  regulation  may  be  expected  to 
find  feivour  with  purchasers.    No  silver  cups  are  offered  this 
year  by  the  Society,  but  the  prizes  are  in  several  dasses  increased 
in  amount,  and  the  total  siun  to  be  competed  for  in  this  division 
considerably  exceeds  that  which  has  been  given  in  anv  former 
year.    For  instance,  the  prizes  in  the  four  general  classes  of 
Dorkings  (Silver  Grey,  and  other  coloured  Dorkings)  are  now  in 
each  case  fixed  at  £5,  £8,  £2),  and  £1 ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
in  the  two  classes  for  Spanish  fowls.    The  prizes  for  Game 
fowls  have  also  been  increased,  and  a  class  is  opened  for  Browns 
and  other  Reds  except  Black-breasted,  the  latter  being  very 
properly  shown  separatelv— a  change  which  has  been  made  at 
the  request  of  some  of  the  leading  exhibitors  of  these  varieties. 
We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  all  the  alterations  which  have 
been  made,  but  must  refer  exhibitors  to  the  lists  themselves. 
To  this  department  of  the  Show  we  are  gratified  to  state  there 
have  been  contributed  four  special  prizes,  each  of  the  value  of 
five  guineas,  the  filrst  by  Mr.  Martin  Billing  for  the  best  pen 
of  Dorkings ;  the  second  by  Mr.  Henry  Wade,  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company,  for  the  best  pen  of  Cinnamon  or  Buff 
Cochin-China  fowls  (cock  and  two  hens) ;  the  third  by  Mr. 
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Jameft  t^&Uell  fdr  tibe  be«V  p^  of  cIlicVM^  of  this  s&me  yariet;^ ; 
atid  tlie  fourHh  b^  tf r.  G.  F.  Greenaift  for  thB  best  pen  of  Gime 
fowls. 

It  ft  at  present  too  early  to  folnm  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
ahd  cliaraoter  of  the  approtibhing  Exhibition,  bttt  it  is  already 
known  that  a  number  of  brefeders  and  fefedew  of  stock  who  have 
not  hitherto  taken  part  in  the  competiiions  in  Binglev  Hall,  will 
Sen'd  stock  this  year,  while  as  regarfs  the  older  members  of  the 
Society  we  do  hot  eipect  that  there  will  be  many  absent.  This 
will  be  the  thirteenth  Exhibitioh  held  in  Birmingham,  and  it  is 
eeriam  thW  the  interbst  felt  in  these  useftil  and  pleasant  gather- 
ings sulTers  no  diminution,  but  seems  rather  to  increase  from 
year  to  year  ad  the  ^^ctical  objects  which  the  Council  seek  to 
promote  become  moirft  dirtihctly  aj^pareAt. —  {lifidland  Counties 
Herald,) 


TUkBLIJra  WGSOIS-8. 

Wo  doubt  the  readei^  bf  your  Journal  rtay  reitaembsr  the 
accounts  given  by  Sir.  Paton  aiid  "  HakdT  Akdy  "  some  time 
bwk,  r«pecting  the  Scotch  House  and  Air  Tumblers  and  the 
Birmingham  Rollers.  The  statements  then  published  of  the  cx- 
ceaaive  tumbling  of  tboeis  birds  greatly  astonislied  me,  and  I  was 
much  delighted  to  acct^pt  some  of  tho  varieties  above  mentioned, 
and  was  surp^ed  to  And  that  those  statement*  were  not  at  all 
exaggerated-.  As  I  have  b'r^  several  pairs  of  these  birds,  I 
thought  an  account  of  their  mode  of  tumbling  might  interest 
some  of  your  readers.     I  cnclos^e  you  the  following  remarks : — 

The  Birmingham  Rollers,  or  at  least  those  I  had  sent  mo,  are 
coarse,  common-looking  birds  of  various  patchy  colotirs,  mostly 


feet  unfeathercd,  and  the  beaks  long — altogether  a  very  mongrel 
looking  set.  But  wo  mu»t  not  always  judge  by  appearances. 
At  first  sight  I  really  thought  the  birds  had  been  changed— they 
ooiild  not  bo  Tumblers ;  but  when  once  they  were  let  out  there 
wafe  no  mistake.  Iheir  tumbling  is  extraordinary.  Every  few 
aacionds  over  they  go,  one,  two,  or  three  summ  -^rsaults  at^  a 
time.  Here  and  thwe  a  bird  gives  a  very  quick  and  rapid  spin, 
revolving  like  a  wheel,  tiiough  they  sometimes  lose  their  balance, 
and  make  a  rather  ungraceful  fall,  in  which  they  occasionally 
hurt  themselves  by  atnking  some  object.  I  manage  to  make 
most  of  mine  fly  for  an  hoar  a-day,  but  their  excessive  tumbling 
fiUiguea  them  much. 

The  House  and  Air  Tumblers  are  a  Scotch  variety.  I  do  not 
know  if  they  are  descended  from  the  Indian  Ground  Tumblers ; 
but  certainly  some  of  them  are  scarcely  able  to  ily  on  account 
of  their  excessive  tumbling. 

In  comparison  to  the  Short-face  Tumblers  they  are  certainly 
ccitrle  in  iippeanb&oe ;  yet  they  have  all  the  features  of  common 
Tumblers,  and  their  eyes  are  mostly  pearl.  In  plumage  they 
are  very  various ;  many  whole-coloured,  some  pretty  good 
mdttlM,  but  mostly  red,  with  a  few  white  fl^thera. 

In  tumbling  there  is  touch  diversity  of  style.    Tli\!y  generally 

bc|(ih  almost  aa  toon  as  they  can  well  f!|y ;  at  three  months  ola 

they  tumble  well,  but  still  fly  strong  $   at  five  or  six  months 

they  tlimble  exceisively ;  and  in  the  second  year  they  mostly  give 

up  flying  on  account  of  their  tumbling  feo  much,  and  so  close  to 

the  ground.    Sottio  fly  round  with  the  flight,  throwing  a  clean 

flummersauR  evoiy  few  yanSs,  till  they  a^  obliged  to  settle  from 

giddiness  and  exhaustion.    These  are  called  Air  Tumblers,  and 

they  commonly  throw  from  twenty  to  thirty  summersaults  in  a 

minute,  each  clear  and  clean.    1  have  one  red  cock  that  I  have 

on  two  or  three  occasions  timed  by  my  watch,  and  counted  forty 

sakbttiersaultB  in  the  minute.    Others  tumble  diflbrently.     At 

iirSt  they  throw  a  single  summersault ;  then  it  is  doubled  till  it 

)eoi>nie8  a  continuous  roll,  which  puts  an  end  to  flying,  for  if 

hey  fly  a  few  yards  over  thev  ^,  and  roll  tin  they  reach  the 

^round.    l^us  I  had  one  kill  nerself,  and  another  broke  his 

<*g.     Many  bf  them  turn  over  only  a  few  inches  from  the 

^<round,  and  will  tumble  two  or  three  times  in  flying  across 

^eir  loft.    These  are  called  Houfeb  Tumblers,  from  tumbling  in 

*«»  house. 

*  have  a  pretty  good  flight  of  young  ones  still  capable  Of 
ijring  their  hour  daily,  of  which  in  a  ]G?w  months'  time  fern  will 
^'^  me  to  trust  out  on  a  windi  ^^y.  When  on  the  etrth  they 
^.teh  mskb  mftny  unsucr^-'n     \ttetnpts  to  rvaeh  the  roof. 


they  Have  no  control — an  invdluntiEny  m4t«taehV  MtA  tM 
seem  to  W  to  prevent;  as  I  have  seen  ft  bird  toiiMHtfiba  i&  tt 
struggles  fly  a  yard  or  two  straight  xtpwa^fc,  thib  ilB|t>tiMr  fiMtf 
him  backwards  while  he  struggles  to  go  ibfwaMfe.  XT  AnllBKur 
startled,  or  in  a  strange  place,  they  sWJm  les#  aWe  tb  ^M 
if  quiet  in  their  accustomed  loft. — B.  P.  Bb^M^  IMimiiyflN^ 
Sussex, 

CocniN-CiiiKAS  AT  WoBCESTEB  Show. — Tho^cn  of  Obdmi 
with  which  IVfr.  Tudman  took  the  first  pnzp  al  tVoTMlUy  iiiil 
not  (as  stated  in  our  report)  claimed  by  Mr.  Tddinai&  at  tts 
Cr}'stal  Palace  in  August  last. 


ASTHMATIC  CANARY. 

SoAE  some  bread  in  hot  water,  then  sqneetfe  an^  dr^  riU 
water  off  and  ponr  a  little  milk  on,  this  also  drain  of(  txA  fkM 
giro  this  soft  bread  to  the  bird,  and  let  him  eat  ate  mtehiilii 
ifritl  for  a  Week  or  fortnight,  and  a!t  the  sametiine^  or  eVflrrlUtl 
day,  fbr  a  change,  give  him  soiiie  bread-crtimbs  (dry),  mm  IM 
yolk  of  an  egg  chopped  fine ;  groundsel,  of  course,  o*^  Icttuid  A 
watercress,  and  cleaned  and  graVl^M  daily.  With  tliia  tiMiiiltf 
tho  bird  will  be  well  arfd  singing  in  fbturt'een  days,  alid,  if  M 
singing,  rapidly  improving.  The  itrite¥  hto  had  tW6  WhilW 
birds  also  songless  noarly  tWelvo  months,  and  thfe  titiilttnt 
in  six  days  has  already  brought  otfe  to  Bing*,  and  the  Oflhr  li 
improved. — T.  G.  H. 


m 


IS   THE   FEMALE   BOMBUS    FKRliTLISSD  tk 

THE  AIEP 

WouTD  Col.  Newman,  who  lias  so  eareftdljf  attmMI  to  llv 
habits  of  humble  bees,  have  the  kindnefcs  to  state  whetbir  tif 
queen  humble  bees  are  fertilised  in  the  aiir  or  on  the  ffkomA}  I 
have  a  special  reason  for  wishing  to  know  this  little  Awt^^ 
whether  the  fertilisation  does  not  often  tdke  place  aa  hte  i»fl 
September  P—C.  Bahwin. 

[The  queens  or  females  of  the  humble  bees  ure  not  fertifinfl  tt 
the  air,  and  the  act  of  fertilisation  takes  place  either  in  the  ncife 
or  on  some  flower,  or  on  the  ground. 

I  have  made  observations,  more  or  less,  since  the  |ear  iTtC 
and  give  the  result — scarcely  half  a  dozen  instanees  in  sixty  ynHt 

1st.  I  have  seen  one  couple  come  out  of  the  nest  bf  the  JBontar 
terresiris ;  these  ftew  away  instantly,  and  were  united  telt^  I 
lost  sight  of  them. 

2nd.  I  observed  one  male  and  a  female  conie  ont  of  Hie  iMittf 
the  Bofhhts  Ineorum^  they  separated  near  the  entrance  of  fltir 
nest  in  the  earth.  The  male  was  unable  to  fly,  I  exMbined  ^ 
and  found  evident  signs  of  recent  connection. 

8rd.  The  best  View  I  ever  had  was  at  Upton  Hal!,  In  Norili- 
amptonshire,  where  I  saw  a  male  come  tb  a  young  qneeh  whSdl 
was  busy  on  a  flower ;  they  clung  together,  and  iHf^i  Ab^ 
10  yards  to  another  flower,  and  I  wsctofaed  theae  f&t  about  tM 
minutes  until  they  separated  ;  the  male  oontintied  nnited  diiriii|( 
their  flight,  and  both  used  their  wings  apparently  with  great  eaiBi 

4th.  I  saw  a  couple  of  the  B.  horiorfm  on  A  flo#er,  aaA 
watched  them  until  they  separated ;  they  took  one  fiiglkt  wl 
separated  in  about  seven  minutes  from  the  tame  I  Ba\r  tlieiii  flAL 
All  these  cases  were  in  the  month  of  August. 

5th.  The  next  case  was  of  the  3.  mtucofftm,    I  wttbMd  A 
male  of  tho  B,  muscarum  among  some  long  grass — at  first  I 
thought  it  was  coming  out  or  going  into  its  nest,  but  on  gOOK 
very  near  I  observed  the  bee  alight  near  a  9onng  female  of  tw 
same  species,  and  af^ex  showing  signs  of  kinaness  they  flew  oifiD 
union,  but  so  rapidly  that  I  could  not  fbllOw  to  omfrre  tbeon 
again ;    this  last  tras  about  the  first  week  fh  SepteMbet.    ISMI 
B,  mvscorum  is  tho  latest  in  appearing  an^  tlie  lalteAt  In  i&W^ 
cation.     I  have  seen  nests  of  the  B.  mn'scoruiA  M  late  at  Air 
hut  week  in  August,  when  the  combs  contahied  nnttttdtoA' 
drones ;  and  the  latter  almost  always  hatched  befbte  theryotailg: 
queens. 

Wasps. — I  hate  never  except  once  observed  tBe  ftrtilta^ftMl 
of  the  wasp  near  Thombury.  On  the  7th  of  September,  IMIL 
I  was  walking  with  my  bailiff,  Mr.  Cbsfthfimj  of  ThorhbilM^ 
when  We  saw  a  curious  long-looking  inkeot  abbiit  20  feet  iA  ttft 
air ;  on  it^  eoming  very  near  (it  was  ^dirnlly  detoendiiqA  ft 
x>r^  "^tob^i    nale -^^-^  female  wAbp  lintted.   "SAch  of  the  ^mI 
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#ronnd,  und  I  iounediftie^  enuked  them  boih  lo  as  to  kill  thflm, 
bat  not  to  mutiUte  them  »t  all.  I  had  them  carafully  packed 
and  gent  to  the  Committee  of  the  Entomolonoal  Society,  in 
liondon,  directed  to  their  Secretary  ;  bat  aa  ill  Tuck  wonld  have 
it^  the  box  waa  intercepted  by  some  letter-carrier  or  other  person, 
and  never  reached  its  destination.  The  queen  wasp  was  more 
than  donble  the  size  of  the  male. — H.  W.  NEW^riw,  late 
Lieut.'CoL  {Commandant)  the  South  Gloucester  Militia,  Hill- 
aide,  Cheltenham. 

K.B. — ^In  kte  teaaont  such  aa  181G  and  1800,  and  m  a  few 
•prinffi  snoh  aa  May,  1837-1888,  I  have  noticed  nearly  one 
montli  diiforeoee  in  the  hatching  of  the  drones  or  male  Bombi, 
and  I  have  mo  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  fertilising  of  the 
young  qaecaa,  particularly  of  the  JB.  mmscorum  may  be  rsftarded 
until  the  seeond  week  in  September. 


appear  to  disable  them,  only  to  giva  a  vough  hint  Mwt  il  iras 
only  by  sufferance  for  a  little  while  that  they  wvre  allow^  to 
lire  at  eaa«^  or  I  thought  perhaps  lomo  of  the  drones  were 
beeomiag  old  and  iMble.  I  should  lika  to  know  if  the  dsoata 
of  the  defectiTB  queen  were  destroyed  or  onHj  baUied,  abo  tke 
age  of  the  queen  when  she  was  removed. 

How  Tamable  the  Liguriaai  will  be  for  making  eipeiiaients ! 
but  how  impossible  to  saoriieo  suoh  treasurea !  Tlie  raising  of 
artificial  queens  and  forming  artificial  swarms  are  sad  un^4i- 
meata  to  the  ordinary  labours  of  the  hiTe^  apd  it  fills  one  vitfi 
wonder  to  hear  of  tbe  fruit  of  their  labours.  Is  it  to  be  imder- 
stood  that  the  ten  families  which  have  proceeded  from  one  stoQk 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  be  reaerred  over  the  winter?  I  pre- 
sume they  hare  been  furnished  with  eoaba  and  aupplied  with 
food.— IxfrssneATOR. 


DBONE  INFLUENCl. 

Whilst  drMng  a  condemned  stock  of  beea  to-day  (Get.  9th), 
I  found  Toiy  many  of  them  well-marked  Ligurians.  The  hire 
oontained  a  seeoad  swarm,  and  was  one  of  four  stocks  and 
•warma  stsnding  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  my 
apiary,  which  ia,  aa  fiv  aa  I  know,  the  only  apiary  in  the  county 
of  Deron  containing  Ligurian  drones.  There  is,  tlmrefore,  no 
donbt  that  the  queen  has  been  hybridised  by  one  of  my  drones, 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  present  her  to  *'  A  Bm vsswshibe 
Bbb-keepkb,"  who  will  I  hope  report  her  adventures  in  due 
aonrte  to  the  readers  of  The  Jouucal  of  Hqbticultube. — 
A  Deyoikhibb  Bx»'KXEpck. 


PAKTHENOGENESIS  IN   THE  HONEY  BEE. 

The  account  of  the  investigations  of  the  Qerman  naturalists, 
and  the  wondOTful  revelations  of  tlie  microscope  so  kindly  fur- 
itislK^d  by  the  "  Devokshibb  Beb-kbri'BB,"  may  w^  seem  to 
eatahliBh  the  fact  of  true  parthenogenesis  in  the  honey  bee ;  yet 
there  is  a  feeling  of  regret  tluit  the  opportunity  afforded  of 
applying  the  test  was  lost  by  removing  the  queen  whose  wings 
were  undeveloped.  I  may  appear  prejudiced  or  sceptical  when  I 
aay  that  surely  she  would,  impelled  by  her  instinct  about  tbe 
fourth  day  of  her  age,  have  sought  the  open  eir,  traversed  the 
alighting-board,  and  fallsn  to  the  ground  never  to  rise  again. 
Bucii  waa  the  /ate  of  a  young  quee^  in  one  of  my  liives,  one  of 
whose  wings  was  imperfect,  and  which  I  supposed  had  been 
mutilated  in  the  struggle  for  pre-eminence.  Ou  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  aifiacd,  if  the  wings  are  naturally  defective  when  the 
insect  is  hatdied,  suoh  is  the  extreme  delicacy  in  the  organisation 
af  the  queen  bee,  that  her  instinct  might  be  impaired  in  a  oonre- 
apooding  degree. 

It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  qtiMn^^ which  prpduee  the 
«gg8  of  drones  only  are  usually  fouvfhin'^eiternal  appfaranoe  ip 
be  quite  perfect.  A  queen  has  been  known  to  exist  many  months 
without  layinff  any  eggs  wluitever,  and,  it  was  supposed,  would 
have  remained  sterile.  Sudi  an  instance  ooourred  in  the  apiary 
af  a  very  intelligent  and  experienced  bee-keeper,  whoae  bees 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  heather,  and  were  in  oonsequenoe 
in  full  activity  late  in  autumn.  PerhafM  a  solitary  instance 
auch  as  this  may  be  regarded  rather  aa  fba  exception  whioh 
proves  the  rule,  or  it  may  possibly  ix>int  to  iobm  hiddon  truth. 

That  fecundation  is  sometimes  repeated  was  not  overlooked 
by  Huber,  though  he  alludes  to  it  only  in  a  caaual  manner.  I  once 
found  it  occur  in  my  apiary.  A  queen  wliieh  I  had  reared 
artificially  in  August  was  fecundated  on  thp  ninth  day.*  Forty- 
aight  hours  aftowa^ds,  when  I  ^||taMipratulating  myself  on 
Hm  reduced  numbers  of  ths  eolo^^f^^  about  to  be  replen- 
ished, 1  waa  not  a  little  aurpriaed^Ree  the  qu(>co  again  leave 
the  hive.  She  continued  her  excursions  four  days,  and  then 
aatamed  fecundated. 

I  believe  few  hoe-keepers  are  awsro  of  the  frequency  of  these 
aECursiona.  With  tbis  queen  it  was  very  rentarkable.  As  I 
have  not  my  notes  to  refer  to  I  canuot  be  certain  of  the  oxact 
number  of  times  she  left  the  hive,  but  it  was  more  than  thirty. 
The  westher  was  favourable,  a/id  drones  had  become  scarce. 
She  was  of  small  size^  and  T  did  not  remark  that  she  beoame 
punoh  distended  during  this  period,  and  she  proved  an  excellent 
mieen.  I  bave  sometimes  observed  the  workers  worry  at  the 
c||iqDaa  while  the  queen  was  still  going  out ;  but  they  did  not 


*  After  an  absence  of  fifty-eight  miautss. 


THB  QXTEKN  BEE. 

A  TISeiF   QmEBV  CAir  VlfDOUBTBDLT  BBIBD  MUHIEl. 

WsBir  I  wrote  the  reply  to  '*  IvyBSViOAVOB*"  which appaiod 
in  The  Joubnal  ov  HoBYicvx«irBB  of  the  ITtii  i^.,  I  was  oi^y 
able  to  describe  the  difierenee  which  was  apparent  to  the  nakad 
eye  between  the  spermatheca  or  sesaiaal  veaeivaiv  of  a  viagia, 
and  that  of  an  impregnated  queen  bee*  fiKaco  that  time  I  am 
indebted  to  the  skill  aud  kindness  of  Mr,  J.  V»  "^uxUj^  Uie 
talented  house  surgeon  af  tha  2>efon  and  Saeter  Hospital,  for 
the  opportunity  of  verifying  and  eonfinnina,  hj  mesme  of  Hie 
microsc(^;>e,  some  of  the  statements  made  by  Siebold,  the  dJa- 
tinguished  German  naturalist,  and  ultixnataly  of  eatabliahiag 
beyond  question  the  foot  that  a  drfxia-breeding  quaen  ia  a  virgin 
queen. 

Mr.  Iluxley  first  dissected  out  and  then  punctured  the  sper- 
matheca of  a  fertile  queen,  and  having  extravasated  some  portion 
of  its  contents  placed  it  wider  the  microseope.     It  immediately 
became    evident    that    the    spermatheca    contained    countless 
thousands  of  lively  spermatozoa,  consisting  of  slender  filaments 
which  rotated,  turned,  and  twisted  wiih  inconceivable  rapidity. 
For  some  time  the  movements  and  contortions  of  this  animated 
mass  of  delicate  filaments  were  so  amazingly  swift,  that  we  found 
•  it  impossible  for  the  eye  so  to  separate  a  single  spertazQon  fzom 
!  its  fellows,  as  to  follow  its  movements  or  to  detect  either  of  its 
I  ends,  which  gradually  tapered  off  to  such  an  extreme  degree  of 
:  tenuity  that  it  appeared  almost  impossible  to  detect  where  it 
either  began  or  ended.    After  ths  lapse  of  from  a  quarter  to  half 
an  hour  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  waa  so  for  diminished 
that  we  were  able  to  perceive  that  these  spematosoa  consisted 
of  thread-like  filaments  tapering  at  both  ends  and  entirely  un- 
connected with  each  other. 

The  next  proceeding  was  to  dissect  out  the  vesiculee  seminales, 
or  seminal  receptacles  of  a  drone,  and  having  punctured  one  pf 
these  and  submitted  its  contents  to  examination  in  the  microscope^ 
we  were  soon  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  similar  spermatozoa 
to  those  found  in  the  queen,  thus  proving  beyond  all  question 
the  identity  of  the  contents  of  the  spermatheca  of  an  impregnated 
queen  bee  with  the  semen  of  the  drone. 

At  this  point  our  investigation  must  have  terminated,  but  for 
the  unsolicited  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Briscoe,  of  Albrighton,  near 
Wolverhampton,  who  on  the  12th  inst.  forwarded  to  me  by  post 
a  living  queen  which  had  never  laid  any  but  drone  eggs,  with  a 
request  that  I  would  ascertain  by  dissection  whether  she  still 
remained  a  virgin.  Here,  then,  was  the  very  thing  which  we 
required,  and  it  will  readily  be  imagined  with  what  cautions 
eagerness  I  dissected  out  the  spermatheca  prsparatoiT  to  sub- 
mitting its  contents  to  the  teat  of  the  microscope.  The  result 
WAS  ci^actly  what  I  anticipated.  The  conte9ts  of  the  sperma- 
theca turned  out  to  be  a  limpid,  colourless  fiuid  as  clear  as 
crystal,  and  in  which  the  highest  microscopic  power  foiled  to 
detect  the  faintest  trace  of  those  lively  spermatozoa  which  were 
found  in  suoh  countless  multitudes  in  an  impregnated  queen. 

These  investigations  establish  the  feet  that  a  virgin  queen  is 
capable  of  laying  eggs  which  will  hatch  into  drones,  and  place 
the  correctness  of  Dzierzon*s  theory  beyond  cavil.  In  order 
that  no  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  may  be  wanting,  I  append 
the  histoiy  of  the  drone-breeding  queen  in  Mr.  Briscoe's  own 
words. — A^EYOVSimii  Bbe-keep]|b. 

"  Wolverhampton,  October  lAth,  IBAl. 
"  Pear  Sir,— I  will  briefly  give  the  history  of  the  qaeen  I  sent  yon  fron  my 
book  of  memoranda  taken  at  the  time:— • 
*'  Jana  16.— (1.8O  ▲.x.,  removed  qnean  ficeia  boa  Vq.  4. 


; 


JOURNAL  OS  HOBUCULTUBB  and  COTTAOB  OABDENEB.  [  OetolMr  U,  IML 


"Jul7  '■-JJ.'I;.*. 
eiptnndoE 


3Till  piping  eammeafed. 


t  cldnt  of  thi  yonni  qneeni  not  b»ir 
In  Ihg  eTenlDg  Joined  pirt  ol  tt 


t«o  worken  and  on«  of  the  XUtilti  qnesn^  round  whoM  I^ 
remains,  about  a  doieii  worksri  vera  gn>up«d,  •olatmlj  intMB| 
an  this  manummt  of  fallen  greatueai. 

Soma  of  jour  correapondenta'  killing  talM  in  thia  «ij  n 
ifoeful  to  ooiitamplale.— A  Benfrewiuibk  Bie-kbbfx>. 


Boor-liiiard 


1  art  oat^tta'u^"  iteni''t-    'I be"  uv° Ivor  )■  UF»  od«  I°fei 
•--     --■•  ' --■--'■erTlrgmltr  inlhefnlloirLn 


■  ofbeknff  uoinipUdted  Ibia 


ii^a  (irthg  Toung  UlUitn  aatcnt 
:lj«iyd™a«,conUl 


"J.  E.  Buaeoa." 


UNITING  BBE3. 

Tom  coireepondeot  "A.  W.'a"  turmisc^  at  page  3S,  aa  to 
wbat  would  result  from  the  jiincturs  of  his  old  Ligurian  stock 
and  avarm,  ia  much  nearer  the  mark  than  the  replj,  which, 
inralj,  must  be  some  ilip  of  the  pen. 

Anj  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  storifjing  system  knows 
fall  well  the  itrong  predilection  beei  hare  at  the  approioh  of 
oool  weather  to  isciDd,  not  descend.  Should  the  hiTe  containing 
the  awarm  be  filled  with  combs,  and  anything  like  the  name 
itoro  aa  in  the  box,  which  wo  pmume  is  Btted  with  bars  afford- 
ing ft  Gree  paHige  vpwards,  aacend  they  wilL  undoubtedly, 
hatching  out  any  brood  and  eihauiting  (he  store  below,  their 
practice  being  to  use  the  lower  lioney  first.  The  boi  can  bo 
removed  whm  empty,  and,  seemingly  of  an  unserTtceable  size, 
bad  bolter  be  oondemned,  the  comb  cut  out  to  Bt  the  frampa  of 
s  well-proportioned  hive,  into  which  jour  correspondent's  Brit 
Iiigarian  iwarm  next  season  might  be  inlroduMil  with  telling 
effect.  In  joining  bfos  I  always  like  to  keep  the  queen  I  wish  to 
save  in  the  upper  box,  should  one  queen  be  preriousty  remoTed 
it  should  he  the  lower.  It  would  lessen  the  risk  of  fighting  the 
joining  taking  place  at  dusk,  aided  with  a  good  puffing  of 
tobacco  smoke  to  both. 

Such  a  case  as  "  A.  W."  puts  I  had  last  leaton.  A  weak  colony 
in  a  straw  hiTe  topped  with  bin  and  shdes  (described  in  No.  i); 
•ootber  in  a  Stewarton-box,  also  weak,  I  put  the  two  together, 
the  box  uppermost,  drawing  the  slides  gently  -.  all  went  right, 
the  amoko  keeping  down  any  attempt  at  quarrelling.  Midwinter, 
in  mj  absence  from  home,  another  such  flat.Rtraw  hive  (haring 


A  LIGUBIAN  MISADVENTUBK. 

"  I  RSCBITED  the  stork  of  Ligurian  beM  last  Ifoodq  aW 
l.&O  F.M.  They  appeared  alarmed,  and  made  a  gnaat  ncisi  4 
the  aflernoT'D.  At  4.30  I  began  driving  a  weA  atoek  I  Hi 
bought  on  purpose  to  tmitc  with  tlie  Ligurians.  It  wh  m*^ 
an  hour  before  I  could  get  sufficient  bees  in  the  nppar  bin  la 
feel  sure  the  queen  WHS  there.  I  put  thedrirenbeeaoutof  tlwa^ 
after  carefully  closing  the  entrance  so  that  none  ooald  aat^i 
turned  up  the  old  etraw  hire,  and  closed  it  alto.  Z  now  iff 
carefully  loosenetl  the  zinc  cover  over  tlie  Liguriana,  bat  didM 
remore  it,  and  here  my  sss^tant  (a  1a<l;)  found  out  that  Ika 
Ligurian  oould  »ting  through  perforated  zinc.  Now,  alao^  bipi 
my  troublee.  I  found  two  combs  broken  loose.  I  then  oparf 
four  slides  of  a  bar-and-glidc  liire,  and  after  remoiing  Tery  (an: 
fully  the  bottom  piece  of  i'do  in  your  box  (not  a  bee  eacBpBf  ■ 
beii^g  hurt)  I  took  ofl'  the  top  piece  of  nno  and  remoTed  Oi 
loo^e  combe,  brushing  oiT  the  bees  with  a  feathori  took  Mt  lb 
two  bars  and  combs,  brushing  off  the  beea,  whi^  rfrisBjM 
rapidly  into  the  bai^and-ilida  hive ;  took  off  your  box,  anditM 
giving  a  few  puffs  of  fungua  smoke  into  the  barhire,  l>ltti 

—  the  straw  hive,  pat  the  straw  hire  on  ihe  top  af  Ihl 

nar-nive,  and  drew  the  alides.  I  could  hear  then  was  MM 
fighting,  and  the  noise  your  hec*  made  from  their  arrinl  •■ 
continued  all  night.  On  Tuesday  morning  I  feared  loaa  of  qaiHi 
the  bees  eying  about  very  wild)  11  to  12  o'clock  I  lifted  npOa 
straw  hire,  cut  out  the  comb,  and  swept  out  the  bna  on  to  lb 
bar-hire  and  through  the  slides.  The  uproar  oonliniMd  Jalt 
the  same,  and  at  hBlf.past  4  P.M.  I  removed  the  bottom  baM 
and  swept  away  the  tiain  Into  a  comer  of  the  room.  "At  Mt- 
fusion  &om  8  o'clock  I  think  had  insreucd.  Vj  uMlwl 
searched  the  heap  of  dead  beea  and  found  the  queen  I  nieTcii&  I 
then  took  up  the  driven  stoek  which  had  remained  closed,  ta^ 
opening  the  slides,  suddenly  shook  them  on  to  the  topofthatap 
hive,  and  put  (he  honey-box  over  alL  Still  the  nproar  conlioM'i 
and  I  was  ftirly  at  a  loss  to  account  tor  it,  whmi  my  asMtat 
said,  '  Here  are  a  few  bees  on  the  floor,  I  will  aweap  them  ialo  ■ 
tumbler,  and  you  can  put  thorn  into  the  hive.'  Itii  was  dcw 
several  times  from  the  same  spot  in  the  coarse  of  the  next  twti 
fineen  minutes,  n hen  to  my  astonishment  I  saw  a  quseD,i^ 
put  her  very  carefully  into  the  hive.  In  the  next  fiftcAn  miurtP 
there  was  hardly  a  bee  to  ba  seen,  and  all  waa  quiet,  nOBON 
fighting  or  uproar,  and  since  that  time  tha  beea  hare  eata 
7Ibs,  of  sugar  made  info  synip  by  jus 

quart  of  water,  and  then  adding  a  large  spoonful  of  hi 


boiling  Slbs.  of  sunrta 
ig  a  large  spoonful  of  honcf 
while  the  syrup  was  hot.    They  are  fed  witha  bottle. 


and  lay  on  one  side  on  the  border  during  a  dreadfully  wet  and 
atormy  night.  On  my  return,  here  was  a  caie— combs  soft 
■nd  down,  all  in  a  mess  i  tlie  bees  providentially  safe,  from 
^ring  ascended  to  the  upper  side,  seemingly  at  the  out«et ; 
heir  queen,  the  moat  proiiflc  I  have  ever  seen.  She,  with  her  aub- 
eets,  I  waa  most  wishful  lo  preeerve;  hut  how  to  do  it — there 
<«  the  rub.  BeooUecting  the  under  hive  of  Ihe  united  bees 
■-.lit  be  by  this  time  vacated,  I  looked  and  found  it  so  g  not  a 
"4  but  waa  packed  in  the  box  above  I,  therefore^  cautiously 
..iD'-J  ;•  nut  -•!— i-ig  ■  four-inch  octagon  eke  in  its  stead  ;  then 
-l  *"     '-V,  irilh  Ihe  a""tanco   of  a  iwuple  "' 


"  Now,  Sir, 
the  letter  I  so  ,  „  .  „ 

The  CoTTaoK  Oahsikek,  and  hopes,  that,  like  S.  Aney,  I  m? 
be  mistaken  ;  but  she  cannot  give  any  reason  Ibr  anch  hopcai  M 
to  make  her  mind  eaay,  will  you  please  say  if  yon  Hunk  llu 
encloeed  dead  queen  is  the  Ligurian  or  not  ?  I  cannot  posnUj 
see  how  it  could  be  the  other. 

"The  Ligurians  are  a  much  prettier  bee,  and  vre  think  VMR 
active  in  their  movements  ;  at  all  events,  they  are  fsToariln, 
and  although  I  have  failed  now,  I  hope  next  spring  to  hsU 
either  a  queen  or  a  atock  to  try  again  with. 

"  My  bees  are  all  !n-door».  'lliis  hive  has  been  put  to  ti* 
north,  and  is  in  a  closet  up-stairs  leading  out  of  a  bedioMi 
Their  passage  out  being  under  a  window-frame.  Thay  »r«  nO» 
bard  at  work.  I  saw  above  a  docen  lake  in  pollen  to-day  in  Ifal 
course  of  half  an  hour,  and  there  ii  great  heat  inside  the  Uta> 
I  shall  now  feed  slowly,  but  as  the  season  for  breeding  is  oTCr,I 
bIuU  not  be  able  to  say  if  it  is  the  Ligurian  or  common  mtmi  b 
the  hive.  I  put  in  six  vciy  large  shecta  of  old  comb,  and  I  mt 
they  have  made  a  good  deal  of  new  comb  in  addition." — J.  Mi 

[T  regret  to  say  that  the  deed  queen  mentioned  in  the  far 
going  letter  was  undoubtedly  the  Ligurian.  Uy  correapondHt 
>>ade  B  great  miatske  in  attemntina  10  unite  bees  to  his  LfgariH 
,Ock  BO  soon  after  its  arrival.  The  Italiana  should  have  b*aK 
-■  ->*  liberty,  and  the  excitement  produced  by  travelling  allowal 
„  ..;-!•  before  the-       -  •  l"»— '■ — '''-  •'— nga-"  — A  SeTO^ 


•er  SS,  1861.  ] 


JOUBNAI.  OS  HOBIIOtTLTUBS  AVD  COTIA.aB  aABDBHBa. 


THE  PROFIT  OF  BEE-ZKEPING. 
B  jean  «go  B  bitliop  wM  holding  hia  Bnt  TiaiUlion  of  the 
of  hia  dioceu  in  >  town  in  one  of  tiie  tiiiJIacct  countiet. 
•it  tboee  UMmbUd  he  bosd  disooTered  an  old  college 
ntanoe  whom  he  bad  not  leeii  for  ■  great  number  o[  yean, 
lom  ho  greeted  with  »ll  the  warmth  of  a  renewed  friend- 
On  comparing  notea  with  hii  friend,  the  bithop  learned 
egret  that  he  wii  atill  a  curate  in  a  ooantrj  (ilkge  at  a 
I  of  £100  a-jear,  and  that  ha  had  a  wife  and  larse  funilj 
>ort.  The  worthj  curate,  howerer,  inrited  the  biihop  to 
a  da;  with  him  before  he  left  the  neigh  bouihood,  and  the 
not  wiahing  to  appear  proud,  accepted  the  inTitation. 
eliing  tb«  panonage  he  wai  aurpriied  to  find  hii  friend'a 
I  ele^mt  well-dreiied  ladj,  who  reoeiTed  liim  withoat  an; 
emharraaament  which  a  paucity  of  mrana  too  freqnentl; 
■at  in  thoM  who  feels  ila  preeeuni.  The  children,  too, 
U  well  dreued,  and  look«d  anything  rather  than  aa  having 


0  partake  of  a  reput  worthj  of  the  traditional  and  c 

1  fare  of  hia  order,  and  waa  inrited  to  "take  wine"  of  the 
BsTour  and  aroma  with  hii  fair  and  graoerul  hoalsM. 

ing  that  hia  friead  wai  originollj  a  poor  nuin,  he  con- 
1  that  he  tnuit  hara  reoeiTed  a  fortune  with  hia  wifr. 
therefore,  the  latter  and  the  children  had  withdrawn,  the 
introduced  the  iubj:wt,  by  eipreaaing  a  fear  that  hia 
had  gone  to  an  unuaual  and  injurioua  expense  to  entertain 
ind  that  it  would  entail  pritation  upon  him  afVerwarda. 
at  aU,"  replied  the  curate,  "  I  can  wdl  afford  U 
I  friend  once  in  a  while  wilhout  any  inconveniej 


mj  lord,"  replied  the  poor  curate;  "1  had 
■lulling  with  my  wife."  More  mystified  than  eier,  the 
reaunied.  "Then  how  ia  it  poisible  for  you  to  hare 
wmforta  aroand  you  that  I  aee,  out  of  a  hundred  a-year7" 
my  lord,  aa  to  that,  I  am  a  large  manufactarer  aa  well  ai  a 
man,  and  employ  many  thouaanda  of  operatiTee,  which 
me  in  aa  eicellnit  living.  If  jou  will  walk  with  me  to 
ck  or  the  premiiea  I  will  show  you  them  at  work."  He 
ingly  took  him  into  the  garden,  at  the  back  of  the  houar, 
•lote  •(■  a  aplendid  apiary,  wiih  a  large  number  of  beo- 


ent ;  for  when  he  afterwsrd  heard  aome  poor  cnrate 
kin  of  the  acantineai  of  his  income,  he  would  cut  the 
■   abort    by   eiQlniroing,   "There,   there,   let's  'have    no 

lias.      Keep    bees,   like   Mr. ;    keep    bees,  keep 

—(Mart  Lant  Sxpreu.) 


tEMAKKABLE  PEODUCE  OF  HONET. 
I.  PiaKiB,  of  Station  Street,  Lewes,  who  haa  kept  bees  for 
and  during  1860  waa  TSry  nnfartunate  (out  of  three  hires 
iTing  6  Ibi.  of  honey,  and  three  icts  of  bees),  haa  now 
le  wonderful  produce  of  76  lbs.  of  honey  from  one  hJTC. 
I  tho  more  remarkable,  aa  beea  generally  hare  been  so 
cproductire  tliia  year.  They  were  fed  all  the  winter  upon 
and  honey. 


THE  RABBIT  (Lepcs  cfsicclus)  : 

ITS     HISTOIIT.     VARIETIES,     AKD     MASAQEMKXT. 

(Continued from  pagt  490.) 

FEEDISa  BABBITS, 
ancceas  ef  breeding  Rabbits  on  a  large,  or  even  on  a  email 
depends  in  a  ereat  measure  on  ihecare  taken  to  keep  them 

y — a  state  indiaponaablc  to  all  animala  reduced  to  a  elati; 
iralicity.    Theae  cases  are  the  more  easily  undentood,  u 

ite  of  confinemeiit  c '  '  ' "         '   ' 

ta  of  aelf-presetTatior 

bits  are  herbirorous,  and  the  plant*,  grains,  and  fruita 
lay  enter  into  Ihe  composition  of  Rabbits'  rations  are  as 
Diia  aa  they  are  varied.  All  kinda  of  regelablea — aa  carrots, 
M,  bBBlroot,  artichokee,  cabbage,  endire,  celery,  potatoes 
m  toasted,  lettueea  when  old  and  ran  to  aeecl  MB  best. 


impletoly  annihilatea  many  of  the 
with  which  ^'ature  has   endowed 


ider,  and  peppermeut  when  green,  and  ieiuie],  coo- 
tonic  and  atrangthening  bra^e,  which  alao  plsaae  the 
at  must  be  given  aparingly,  bamg  very  ezoiting  food, 
nts,  Ik.,  obtained  by  the  weeding  of  ^deas,  omitting 
ard  plant  and  poppy.  Among  frmts  desinbU^  are 
len,  acorns,  beech  nuts,  ix.    Tm  leave*  and  outtina 


rtood. 

dry  tubataaoea  which  form  the  ateple  food  for  Babbit*, 
barley  are  the  priaoipaL  Buokwnsat  bruised  ia  much 
the  continent,  but  I  have  never  tried  it  myself.  All 
meal  will  be  found  good  for  them — via.,  borlsymeal, 


0  give  them  a*  n 


IS  eheapeat  food,  and  must  be  mixed  with  water  tt 
.  and  given  to  them  warm.  Bsrleymeal,  oatmeal,  or 
I,  mixed  with  boiled  potatoe*  is  very  nutritioua  and 
Grey  peai  soaked  in  water  till  they  sprout  is  one  of 
fattening  of  foods  that  can  be  given.  One  handful 
a  fuU-growa  Babbit  is  sufficient,  and  two  meals  of 
d  will  btten  a  Rabbit  in  a  verr  short  time.  Lin- 
sd  very  slowly  for  about  two  hours  and  mixed  with 
of  meal,  ia  the  beat  food  (o  rsatore  *  lean  or  an 
I  Babhit  to  condition,  and  it  alao  impart*  a  sleek 
» to  their  coata. 


TIMIS  0 

morning  at  daybreak,  and  (rMD  eleven  in  the  morning 
I  the  afternoon,  and  one  hour  before  auoaet,  the  BablHt 
burrow  to  seek  its  food. 

me  Babbit  although  not  bom  in  ths  warren  retains  the 
tJQct,  and  it  ia  at  the  same  houn  that  you  see  him 
d  looking  about,  almost  asking  for  ila  food. 

UlTIHO   0 


forage  is  given  them  indiscriminaledy  at  itated  time*, 
:  not  do  the  same  by  green  «tuSk  l/ttej  sboald  nerer 
when  damo  with  dew  or  rain,  beoanaa  thia  wet  food 
>r  swdltna  of  the  belly,  and  almost 


rhich  it  is  the  greatest  importanoe  to  [trerent.  During 
IS  the  plants  should  be  gathered  the  day  before  they 
given  them,  and  by  exposing  tbem  to  the  air  to  fitcih- 

evaporation  of  the  water.  Ton  eontribute  to  thia 
on  by  apreading  the  greens  in  thin  layen,  or  placing 
a  hurdle.     If  these  means  will  not  suffice,  you  should 

aome  straw  which  absorbs  the  damp.  If  yon  mix  them 
,  which  is  still  better,  it  prodnoes  the  same  effect,  and 
ire  serves  for  rations.    At  the  aame  time  it  is  necessary 

giring  them  greena  that  have  been  picked  aome  daya, 
ugh  laying  together  become  fermented,  as  tbej  would 
&bbita  aeriously. 


t  COMTUCDU.  akIKIT  lOOD. 

watery  green  food  given  continually,  and  particuleily 
ria  are  not  varied,  is  attended  by  grave  inconvenience; 
of  ths  Rabbit  grows  big,  its  stomach  ia  utmsturally 
iri  flesh  becomes  soft,  it  becomea  idle,  iympliBtic,  and 
ittacked  by  the  tape  worm  which  i>  developeJ  in  strings 
le  intestines.  It  has  often  a  liquid  goitre,  and  often 
low  themselves.  Aa  we  have  before  said,  the  wild  Babbit 
Kreen  food  and  yet  ia  vigorons  j  but  we  must  remark, 
las  a  choice  of  food,  not  merely  watery  green  food,  but 
■ba,  and  tliat  by  instinct  it  selects  those  plants  lliat  are 
d  alrengthening.  It  has,  morrorer,  the  poatibility  of 
which  contributea  to  ita  Lealtli. 
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C0VDIM8KT&  i  *'The  nuuiber  of  tliBir  lit  ton,  and  the  period  of  gMtation  m 

The  greater  tbe  impoMibility  to  diange  tlie  green  food,  the  ;  Jf  ^3'   powtifully  intluencecl  by  the  tcinpemtiirein  which  tja 

gmter  the  necesHty  f&r  sensoning  it.    This  maT  cotaprise  greeti    «»»"*«  I'»g»  "'^  '^^Pf-     ^^  ^J^^'''  ^,^tch  la  iii  a  heated  room,  i«A 

plaiitfl-Hiiich  us  pwsley,  feiii»el,  coriander,  aniseed,  peppermint,  "  «J  »  ^^^^^f  «^^  ,T^«'"^  erecnhouso.  they  mutiply  most  rapidly. «l 

^  r        j>  J        _     »  X-  rr  at  a  much  earner  iigo  than  if  kept  m  a  cold  outhouae. 

Tliia  didcusBion  haviiif{  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Darwin,  ti 
^i»hcd  me  try  the  expci-iment,  as  he  did  not  think  that  vaHnlfc 
could  cau»e  any  such  difference  in  the  peHod  bf  geaf  Mloii. 

U.1ie  following  is  th«  result  of  mj  firftt  experikneot,  liAtfaig  M- 
ceived  four  Guinea  Pigs,  one  boar  and  three  aowft  :'■ — 

The  firtt  sow  was  plai^d  in  a  hutch  oiit-df-dooira  at  the  tuM 
side  of  the  house,  cxposid  to  all  weather,  and  w1ier6  not  a  rat  tf 
sunshine  could  be  felt.  She  went  to  the  boar  oil  Saturday  afta^ 
noon,  "May  25t]i,  and  brought  foi^h  four  young  ones  dn  Sunii^ 
momik)g,  August  4(h.  Period  of  gestation  being  teu  weela  and  ■ 
few  hours. 

Hie  secorid  sow  was  placed  in  a  hutch  atid  kept  in  the  kUdMri 
chimney -comer,  where  all  tl'ie  cooking,  &o.,  was  done^  and  tb 
fire  scarcely  went  out  ht  night.  Her  liutch  waa  litterad  son^ 
inches  thick  with  choif,  and  she  laid  basking  in  the  warMb 
apparehtly  much  enjoTing  it.  Slio  went  to  the  boar  on  Hwn* 
day  afternoon,  June  13th,  18G1,  but  slie  died  on  the  eveniiig  of 
Thursday,  the  8th  of  August,  apparently  of  diaeaae  of  the  haA 
most  likely  brought  on  by  the  heat.  A  poat-mortotn  tttudok' 
Hon  showed  htr  to  cunt  bin  Ave  young  onea  nearly  filll  grora, 
and  afe  she  had  already  completed  eight  weeka  of  her  gutatioi 
this  must  quite  disprove  the  three  weeks*  stAtement. 

I1ie  tliird  sow  was  allowed  to  remain  looee  in  the  |rigiBon-kA 
She  had  h.  comfortable,  warm-sheltei^d  lodeing,  the  waaliiflr  bdfei. 
also  trarm,  but  no  artificial  heat  Was  applied.  Stie  wtoil  tb.  ■• 
boar  On  'VVednesday  afternoon,  Jiily  31it,  1861,  and  litiacd  oi 
l^fonday  riioming,  October  7th.  ller  period  of  geetation  ha^ 
nine  weeks  and  a  little  over  four  days.  She  lud  fiVe  yoMf 
ones,  two  were  dead,  and  the  three  living  rather  imaB.  ]U 
period  of  gestation  being  only  between  two  and  tbzee  Btfi 
shorter  than  the  first  sowV,  a  yariation  of  no  partioolar  amooiL 

I  should  like  to  hear  if  any  other  of  your  readera  haiQ  ttal 
the  same  or  similar  experiments.    If  1  hare  an  opportunity  1  , 
will  try  one  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  the  other  out  of  doon  iil 
the  cold  this  winter,  and  report  the  reaidt  in  due  time. 

I  am  sure  jou  desire  to  be  as  correct  as  poaaible  in  all  jMf 
statements,  and,  tliercfoi'e,  need  not  apologise  for  troubling  jfk 
with  these  particulats. — B.  P.  Bbbnt. 

[We  are  especially  obliged  by  such  communivationa  M  At 
foregoing.     If  journalists  were  incorporated,  they  ongh^  to 
as  their  motto — "Truth above  all  things.*' — ^£d6.  J.  o*  H.] 


bitter  chicory,  wud  thyifte,  pimpernel,  &c.  These  plants  may 
be  coTtivated  fbr  this,  and  twiee  a-week  these  plants  shonld  be 
nnxed  wi!h  other  gfeen  food.  Salt  an  a  seasoning  should  be 
miied  With  meal  once  or  twice  a-week. 

Etome  Bubbits  ebt  faster  and  require  more  fbod  thsn  others  of 
the  ftame  me  and  age.  As  a  general  rale  it  is  siifilcient  tb  give 
then  jiist  what  they  will  eM  at  the  meal,  and  it  would  be  better 
they  left  off*hungl7  than  they  sltdnld  leare  their  food  and  waste  it. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  Babbits  refuse  food,  and  ydn  find 
the  portions  that  yon  lalt  gAre  scarcely  touched.  The  common 
opiilioh  is,  that  if  a  K«bbil  breathes  on  his  food  he  Will  not 
teueh  it  after ;  but  Ihil  is  an  error,  for  if  yon  take  that  away 
and  ffive  fresh  the  result  is  the  seme.  The  true  cause  is  a  loss 
of  appetite  caneed  by  coid  or  a  derangeimeht  of  the  digestive 
otfgane.  The  quiekeet  way  to  cure  them  is,  to  give  a  slice  of 
bft^  dipped  in  warm  milk,  not  more  than  the  bread  will  soak 
up,  end  not  too  warm.  This  with  a  nice  wArm  berth  and  a  good 
beddiftg  of  hay  will  restore  the  appetitea  of  Babbits  to  thdr 
o^dinarjr  food. 

6iVe  chiefly  dry  food,  and  always  let  there  be  a  tesscl  of  clean 
frfeBli  water,  from  which  they  can  drink  whenever  they  please. 
This  is  contrary  to  tlie  usbal  custom  ;  but  from  experience  we 
can  state  that  it  \h  conducive  to  the  health  of  Babbits. 

iniTtEJrnfo  babbits. 

Many  ways  of  fattening  Babbits  have  beeh  reddmmendcd. 
Nothing  answers  better  than  barlejmeal,  oatmeal,  soaked  grey 
peas,  boiled  linseed  mixed  with  meal ;  but  these  substances  must 
be  varied.  Oil- eake  will  fktten  Babbits  to  a  great  sice,  but  the 
difioulty  ia  to  get  them  to  teke  it,  which  is  only  done  by  starving 
them  into  it,  and  by  giving  very  Uttle  at  first,  which  should  be 
pbdnded  and  ihixed  with  meal ;  *the  cake  should  be  placed  near 
the  fire,  and,  when  warm,  can  be  pounded  easily.  Many  writers 
have  asserted  that  if  you  give  green  food  while  fattening  Babbits 
it  will  defeat  the  object.  I  do  not  advise  a  large  quantity  of 
green  food,  neither  do  I  advise  it  to  be  of  a  too  watery  kind,  us 
cabbage,  &o, ;  but  a  very  little  good  aromatic  food,  as  dandelion, 
thistlee,  or  any  {^nt  of  the  same  fiimily.  "When  these  pliints 
ctanot  be  got,  I  would  advise  a  little  water  given  once  a-day, 
or  to  Breekrate  the  process  of  ftittenin?  a  Httle  milk  sweetened 
with  sugar.  I  was  onoe  shown  a  BSabbit  of  14  lbs.  weight  that 
had  been  £stt»ned  tolely  on  clover  hay  and  milk  sweetened  with 
si^gar,  aa  mu^  as  it  liked  to  drink.  I  have  ako  seen  Babbits 
kiUed  in  2r8t-el<ss  eondition  that  had  been  bred,  reared,  and  fed 
in  *  atrawylurd  and  shared  with  the  eettle,  only  hevhig  green 
foed,  hay,  atraw,  Ac.  The  best  age  at  Which  you  can  take  Babbits 
to  ftrtten  them  ia  from  four  to  six  months ;  having  reached  that 
age  they  fatten  on  little,  while  before  they  would  not  fatten, 
hiiving  nothing  but  skin  on  their  bones  in  consequence  of  their 
growth.  One  should  not  wonder  to  see  them  get  thin  when 
they  are  young;  one  should  rather  be  uneasy  if  they  grew  too 
fai,  it  being  an  unnatural  state,  and  prognosticates  a  small, 
stunted  Babbit. 

Babbits  should  be  kept  at  all  times  in  clean  airy  habitations, 
and  you  must  pay  attention  to  those  you  fatten.  Although  much 
exercise  is  not  good  for  them  at  this  time,  if  tliey  were  placed 
for  a  few  hours  a-day,  in  fine  weather,  on  a  piece  of  dry  gravellv 
gn>und,  and  given  a  little  green  food  to  eat,  it  woidd  greatly 
contribute  to  their  health.  In  selecting  your  suljccts  for  fattt  n- 
ing,  tl.o  youne  males  should  always  be  sacrificed  before  the 
females,  they  become  amorous  sooner,  «vi(]  th<>***  fle!*^  ^Iwa.^'" 
loses  ^-^w  of  it*-  la^'^wr. — B.  S.  S. 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

non  LK-FKFpF.ns  FOR  nups  (A  Nftr  ifand).— M«un.  Neigtaboar  k  Baas 
will  KliiUly  exchunf^  tbe  unfortunate  float-feeder  whioh  was  Nat  ia 
niiBtukc.  Tlic-y  h.xvc  now-  lui  ample  supplj  of  bottle-teeden  iirbfldi  tMr 
e»tubliKhment0. 

Tami^co  a  IIourr— VihTOAR  Plant.— fyrrfea^in'qtifjppa  "OmWMyaf 
your  reudcrs  advise  me  how  tfi  tame  a  vtry  thy  bme  la  tine  ttaMSifiMl 
how  to  teuch  him  to  »tand  I  He  will  not  bear  belnr  balten-d  or  otheratts 
fMStcncd  bv  the  hoHii  when  I  f>top  at  cottugo  doo»  and  have  to  leaviblii 
out-ide.    Could  I  obtain  a  vinegar  plant  anywhere?** 

Pood  pou  a  Cow  f  W.  H.  Jamn).—\t  fbe  Is  to  %^  kept  OB  grass  bbAII^' 
only,  thrt-c  acrcn  wf  )1  pot  be  to  ■  much.  But  that  spaet  woold  keep  tif 
cowt>,  if  half  an  acre  were  pa«ture ;  half  an  acre  and  eight  lods  wWil|' 
■»ne  quarter  of  an  acre  outt* ;  and  the  remainder  for  green  food,  sack  SS 
early  rye,  tan^,  iubba^cf«,  clover,  mangold  wurtsel,  and  Itulian  ije  grssh 
But  this  rcquircH  good  Hpade  husbunUry  and  incewant  aTO|>ping,  wUfek 
I  tl^ily  ( fl'(  ctcci  by  the  aii]  of  a  good  supitly  of  liquid  miinnre.  We  do  asl 
know  the  average  produo*  per  acre  of  wheat  id  Hnrrev :  ttnt  of  all  Fnriiaf 
it  U  about  ihreo  quurieis.-ind  of  struw  20  cwt.  A  bushel  Of  wtieatwdguf 
CO  Ibtf.  }iv-hl.s  IS  lbs  of  flour. 
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JOULTEY. 

There  ia  a  Hight  incre:i»e  in  4be  va'.ne  of  Poultry.    Trade  b  w 
improvtcl.  mid  the  ^uI)|lly  is  hnull.      Partridges  are  becdning 
unci  are  in  goo't  drmnnd.    If  tho  wentber  were  to  be  COld,  Wr  thfaK 
ordinary  prices  of  thib  aeu-'on  of  the  Tear  would  bo  mote  fban  ma 
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A  COMPOUND  STSrEM  OF  HEATING, 

WHAT    about     the    frost,    the 
wintpr.theKiddeaDJiyBteni, 
the  PoimaiBe,  and  Xae  pul- 
moDory  sjateicB,  the  i^eo- 
therraal  pracMH,  the  damp. 
the  dry,   and  the  t«p  and 
bottom  heatP  la  this  diaesse 
of   variegated    plaata    the 
eflVct  of  too  much  or  too 
little  heat  P     Or,  is  it  pul- 
monary, or  ia  there  a  pulse 
at  all  in  vef;etables  to  be 
deranged  bv  Bccidents,  or 
by  the  hand  of  man  f 
A  briiiht  artiele  mifEht  he 
Titten  on  Mteh  one  of  theie  heads,  and  as  many  chepten 
■  would  fill  a  book,  and  not  exhaunt  the  subjoot  either. 
The  first  part  of  the  rabjeet  in  thaa  faronrsbte  to  ua 
nd  onrB  of  the  flower  gardens.     The  week  on  which  the 
0th  of  October  came  in  this  atttumn,  paased  off  without 
a;  aiftus  of  froBt,  and  that  used  to  be  the  sign  to  old 
wdeners  that  there  were  nine  chances  to  one  that  tUa 
eit  sJY  weeka  would  also  nasB  oflTwitliout  much  froBi,  or 
0  more  of  it  than  to  pinch  Geraniums   without  killing 
lem.  and  I  hold  it  to  be  a  natural  fact,   that  old  (jar- 
eaers  and  old  Bailors  are  better  judges  of  the  weather 
iftn  youn^  philoBopLers. 

Now,  just  at  the  moment  I  am  wrttiaf;  this,  I  am 
ettin;;  in  the  "materJalB"  for  a  BjBtem  of  heatin;;  quite 
ifferent  from  all  those  juat  named— quite  new  in  the 
rentions  of  man,  and  ret  embracing  some  of  the  best 
ointa  in  every  one  of  all  the  eysteras  of  beating  that 
'ere  crer  applied  to  gardi^ning,  Bave  steam  alone ;  but  I 
n  not  yet  quite  sure  if  steam  shall  not  be  the  final 
•salt  of  all  my  labour. 

Kecoilcct,  1  must  pay  every  farthing  of  the  eoBt  out  of 
iv  own  pocket,  which  is  hut  a  very  shallow  one  indeed. 
berefore,  what  I  shall  do  now  for  myself  will  be  the 
eat  and  cheapest  thing  that  all  my  experience  will  enable 
W  to  accompliah  with  the  Bmalleat  posBihIe  outlay.  But, 
icollect,  also,  that  I  would  not  recommend  anybody  to 

0  what  I  am  going  to  do  for  myself,  until  the  world  hae 
me  once  more  half  round  the  sun,  and  by  that  time 
shall  be  able  to  tell  if  I  made  a  good  hit  or  a  fool  of 
lyself.  I  mean  to  accompliBh  the  following  things  if  I 
leceed ; — To  have  moist  bottom  heat  to  force  Koses, 
id  to  grew  any  plant  plonged  in  damp  bottom  heat  np 
iColorasia  metallica;  in  the  second  place,  to  have  the 
ixrer  of  changing  this  most  agreeable,  mild,  moist 
Dltom  heat  into  a  dry  heat,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ; 

1  the  third  place  to  be  able  to  have  dry  top  heat,  half 
tj  top  heat,  or  moist  top  heat,  at  wiU  and  pleasure. 
Ad  from  the  very  same  apparatus  thus  at  work  to  get 
rf  lleat  for  my  pit  plants— that  ie,  my  hedding-out  stuff 
M  Stuff  like  it,  and  at  the  same  moment  and  by  the 
trj  same  contrirance  to  tiave  a  mild  April  afterDoou 
nperatore  for  a  vinery  over  my  right  worthy  Esperioue 
!■«.     Since  Capt.  Hopkins  had  excelled  me  in  out-door 
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Grapes,  I  resolved  to  matdi  him  in  hia  conaerrator; 
Grapes,  which  were  particularly  good  this  year. 

Since  I  heard  of  the  firat  failure  of  the  Folmaiae 
system  of  heating,  I  have  been  growing  this  system,  and 
endeavouring  to  ripen  it  in  toy  own  brains.  The  Polmaiae 
is  very  nearly  the  syBlcm  by  which  the  heat  round  the 
world  is  managed  by  natural  laws.  But  no  one  ever  yet 
succeeded  in  managiug  the  Folmaiae  aa  Nature  does  tlie 
other. 

The  growth  of  this  way  of  heating  was  going  on  juat 
that  way  from  the  first,  until  I  Bounded  Mr.  Kidd  ahont 
his  way  of  heating,  and  that  was  a  godsend  to  me,  for  I 
made  four  years'  growth  out  of  him  alone,  for  1  see  quite 
plain  that  fie  has  gone  the  nearer  to  the  best  plan  than 
all  who  tried  the  Polmaise  law  of  Nature  plan  put  to- 
gether. All  his  system  wanted  to  be  absolute  perfection 
both  in  practice  and  theory,  was  the  not  sucking  back  the 
,  cold  and  coaling  aic  from  the  house,  and  the  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  air  he  supplied  to  heat.  But  then  his 
I  plan  waa  quite  sufficient  for  hia  own  wants  at  the  time, 
I  and  he  aticcceded  perfectly  as  far  as  he  went.  I  go  a 
;  great  deal  farther,  I  Polmaiso  a  pit  aeventeen  lights 
I  long,  I  top  and  bottom  dry  or  moiat  heat  three  lights  at 
!  one  end  of  the  pit,  or  at  leaat  am  goinz  to  try  ;  I  dry 
heat  fourteen  lights  on  the  principle  of  the  old  flue,  but 
without  smoke,  and  my  vinery  wliich  will  be  18  feet  by 
10  feet,  oiling  to  the  situation,  or  nearly  a  cube  of 
18  feet  on  the  side,  will  be  Eiddeau  and  Folmaiae  to- 
gether. Ail  this  from  one  sniall  fire  in  a  roomy  fireplace, 
as  all  gardeticrs  always  recommend. 

From  our  own  pages  I  have  had  a  constant  supply  of 
information,  and  I  am  greally  indebted  to  the  fertile 
brains  of  Mr.  Fish,  in  the  matter  of  firea,  and  flues,  and 
pipeB,  and  in  their  various  arrangements. 

Well,  then,  under  the  first  tliree  lights  of  my  cold  pit, 
at  the  farthest  end  of  the  range,  is  a  Kiddeau  hot-air 
chamber,  wliich  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  body  of  tlie  pit, 
so  to  speak,  the  back  wall  and  the  front  wall  of  the  pit 
being  the  two  sides  of  the  chamber.  A  cross  four-inch 
wall  divides  the  three  lights  from  the  rest,  or  from  the 
other  fourteen  lights,  and  that  nialies  the  farthest  end 
wall  of  iho  hot  air,  aud  the  end  wall  of  the  range  makes 
the  other  end  of  the  chamber ;  the  fireplace,  or  rather  the 
furnace. door  is  flush  with  this. wall,  so  that  the  ash-pit 
and  fireplace  are  all  inside  the  pit.  The  fireplace  is  in 
the  centre,  and  is  18  inches  long,  lU  inches  wide,  and 
16  inches  high  in  the  centre.  The  top  being  an  arch  of 
good,  hard-burnt  bricks.  At  the  farthest  end  of  the  fire- 
place is  a  rise  of  three  brieka  to  the  smoke-fiue,  which 
goes  in  a  straight  line,  and  on  the  ascent  to  the  farthest 
end  of  the  chamber.  This  ia  all  the  fire  I  have,  and  it 
can  be  cleaned  with  a  long  pole  and  a  brush  from  through 
the  fireplace,  without  diaturbing  anything. 

At  the  farthcst-off  end  of  the  flue  begins  a  coil  of 
glazed  earthenware  pipes  G  inches  in  the  bore.     The  first 

S'pe  is  an  elhow  bend,  the  bent  part  joining  the  flue. 
ere  there  ia  a  rise  in  the  draught  the  length  of  the 
bend.     This  pipe  is  turned  ti  the  left,  or  to  the  front 
wall  of  the  pit.      Another  bend  at   the  wall   turns  the 
NO.G33.— Vol.  XXVL,  Oi.d  Sihiis. 
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pipes  back  alone  the  front  wall  to  the  end  of  the  arched  fireplace. 
Another  bend  aIIowb  the  pipes  to  pass  across  the  pit  to  the  back 
wall  at  the  &rthest  end  of  the  arched  roof  OTcr  the  fireplace, 
and  two  more  bends  bring  the  coil  right  round  the  chamber 
and  gently  rising  their  whole  length,  and  the  spaces  between 
them  and  the  flue  in  the  centre  are  filled  with  rubble.  Over  this 
space  is  a  foot  in  height  free  from  anything,  then  the  roof  of  the 
chamber,  which  makes  the  bottom  for  the  hotbed  in  the  three 
lighto. 

The  roof  is  of  strong  pieces  of  wood  9  inches  apart  resting 
back  and  front  on  a  ledge  in  the  brickwork,  and  is  further 
strengthened  by  a  centre  bearing  a  four-inch  wall,  pigeon-hole 
fashion  over  the  flue.  This  is  strong  enough  to  carry  a  castle, 
but  inch  slate  bearers  would  be  preferable  to  my  wooden  ones. 
Common  pantiles,  such  as  for  roofing,  is  the  coyering  over  the 
bearers,  and  2  inahes  of  rough  gravel  over  the  tiles  finish  the 
chamber  most  completely,  and  dry  heat  or  moist  heat  can  rise 
between  the  tiles  and  through  them,  when  they  get  hot,  freely 
enough.  Then  fill  in  a  bed  of  the  cocoa-nut  refuse,  which  never 
dries,  in  place  of  tan,  and  the  three  lights  are  ready  for  hotbed 
work,  fit  for  Pine* Apples  if  you  choose,  or  only  mild  enough  for 
Boses  and  Violets  if  you  will  it. 

Now,  for  top  heat  and  for  a  mild  moist  heat  of  about  80°  to 
90**  in  the  air  within  the  chamber,  which  ought  to  impart  a  heat 
of  fr^m  70°  to  80°  to  the  cocoa  stuff  aboTe,  and  to  the  pots 
plunged  in  it. 

The  constant  moist  bottom  heat  which  need  not  vary  5°  in 
two  months,  in  December  and  January,  is  obtained  from  an 
evaporating  zinc  pan  placed  over  the  arch  of  the  fireplace.  The 
sides  or  abutments  of  the  arch  being  carried  up  as  high  as  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  and  the  space  filled  in  with  grouted  lime  and 
gravel.  There  is  a  level  bed  for  the  evaporating-pan,  and  there 
is  a  trap-door  in  the  end  wall  over  the  fireplace  to  fill  the  pan 
and  to  see  how  things  look  in  the  mist  and  vapour  inside,  or  to 
withdraw  the  evaporating-pan  or  empty  it,  if  a  drier  air  is 
necessary  to  what  one  is  aiming  at. 

For  top  heat,  three-inch  glazed  pipes  join  to  the  end  of  the 
coil  in  the  chamber,  rise  through  cocoa-stufi'-bed  at  the  furthest 
end,  and  pass  on  in  front  and  across  over  the  fireplace,  up  the 
back  wall,  and  out  at  the  very  comer  of  tke  pit,  and  the  damper 
to  regulate  the  draught  is  a  flat  piece  of  plate  iron  laid  loose  on 
the  top  of  the  pipe  or  chimney,  if  you  like  it  better.  When  the 
flat  piece  of  iron  covers  the  whole  bore  of  the  pipe,  there  is  no 
draught  and  any  amount  of  draught  from  nought  to  the  capacity 
of  the  bore  of  the  pipe  can  be  given  by  a  move,  and  the  thing 
could  be  regulated  by  a  child. 

The  air  in  the  hot-air  chamber,  if  it  is  intended  for  anything 
I  know  of  in  gardening,  need  never  be  hotter  than  100°.  That 
is  the  whole  secret  of  Polmaise.  Oftener  than  not  80°  will  be 
quite  sufficient,  and  you  may  get  up  that  degree  of  heat  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  be  sufficient  to  last  that  evening  and  the 
whole  night,  with  no  disturbance  or  addition  to  the  fire,  pro- 
vided your  fuel  is  of  a  description  to  bum  in  a  smouldering  way 
with  very  little  draught 

There  is  a  six-inch  common  unglazed  earthenware-pipe  com- 
municating between  the  cold  part  of  the  ranga  and  the  very 
bottom  of  the  air-chamber,  at  one  comer,  the  back  wall  comer, 
and  there  is  a  two-inch  plain  draining-pipe  communicating  with 
the  hot-sir  chamber,  and  running  just  like  a  flue  all  along  the 
front  of  the  pit,  just  to  keep  out  the  frost  and  no  more.  This  flue- 
pipe  heats,  or  is  supposed  to  heat  my  humble  pit  without  letting 
any  of  the  hot  air  escape  into  the  pit  more  than  if  it  were  smoke. 
The  vinery  which  is  to  be,  abuts  on  the  other  end  of  my  cold 
range,  and  the  hot-air  two- inch  pipe  after  passing  up  through 
the  range  and  heating  it,  discharges  the  hot  air  into  tixe  vinery, 
just  as  Mr.  Kidd's  air-flue  does  in  the  conservatory. 

If  the  heat  from  the  two-inch  pipe  is  not  suflicient  for  my 
>lants  in  very  cold  weather,  I  can  by  a  slide  let  in  a  whole 
olumc  from  the  air-chamber  at  once,  or  I  can  leave  a  small 
'pening  here  and  there  in  the  joints  of  the  two  inch  pipe  for  the 
-«o.oe  of  as  mucli  heat  as  will  be  necessary. 

nfi^t^d  f^e  air  in  my  hot-air  chamber  to  be  always  as 
^  *eat  will  hold  in  suspension,  and  I  believe  the 
..  ^.-  .^iv,»a  earthen-pipes  between  the  hot-air  chamber  and 
Ke  TivAx.4^  will  suck  so  much  of  the  moisture  from  the  air  in  its 
/Assagc  to  the  vinery,  as  will  render  it  sufficiently  dry  not  to 
lurt  any  plants  in  the  vinery.  So  that  instead  of  risk  from  dr 
ir  fro"  \  common  fireplace,  my  atter**''-!  must  be  directed  1 
r./«  •»      --••is  not  too  moist  at  an'"    '»"'      •  r*"^'  •»*  *he  eva*'^'— 
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In  answer  to  "  Amateub,"  we  have  to  state  that  U 
as  much  strong  top  and  bottom  heat  the  year  roimd,  and  ■ 
much  moisture  in  tne  air  all  the  while  as  succesaion  TitM^ Af^ 
plants.  But,  like  many  of  the  old  associates  of  the  Fina-Aifli 
plant  in  our  early  Pine-pits,  good  gardeners  can  now  muHi 
such  plants  without  bottom  heat,  only  the  moist  air  ol  tb 
common  stove,  and  that  is  how  this  metallica  is  grown  to  p«< 
fcction  in  the  Kingston  Nursery.  Sixty  degrees  is  abooft  tti 
average  heat  of  that  stove  all  the  winter  months  ^  but,  of  ooon^ 
it  is  down  to  55°  at  times,  when  it  is  very  cold,  and  op  to  6f| 
and  higher,  when  the  sun  plays  on  the  glass.  From  Octdbvti 
the  end  of  March  it  is  best  to  have  such  plants  as  thii^  vtt 
their  succulent  parts,  in  rather  a  dry  atmosphere ;  but  when  thV| 
and  this  one  in  particular,  are  growing  in  earnest,  the  air  of  ni 
house  cannot  well  be  too  moist. 

All  this  race  like  a  generous  soil.  Such  as  thej  use  fir  tti 
very  best  show  Pelargoniums  is  just  the  very  soil  for  AlocMi 
metallica  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  nursing  compost,  whidii  d 
course,  is  always,  and  for  all  plants  more  or  leas  sand^,  or  polty 
and  sandy  together.  A  young  Firefly  Pelargoninm  Ukes  iMf 
of  sand  and  leaf  mould  with  the  loam  till  it  is  out  of  00-pol% 
and  all  pots  of  that  class,  and  it  is  just  the  same  with  AloflMi 
metallica,  and  with  five  hundred  kinds  of  plants  which  itaBd,  ii 
botany,  on  each  side  of  it. — D.  B. 
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MoysiEUB  Aiidb£  Lsboy,  AvaxBB. 

WnoBYXB  would  form  his  estimate  of  the  extent  and  impoit* 
ance  of  the  French  nurseries  from  those  in  Paris  woald  b 
greatly  mistaken :  and  therefore,  although  I  have  notes  of  flMOf 
others  both  of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs  whuh  I  iwl 
hope  yet  to  give,  I  prefer  bringing  before  the  readers  of  In 
JouBifAL  OF  HoBTicuLTirsi  a  short  acoonnt  of  perhaps  thi 
most  remarkable  nursery  in  the  world — that  of  Monsieur  kadd 
Leroy,  of  Angers. 

Angers  is  the  very  paradise  of  French  nurserymen,  and  of 
them  all  M.  Leroy  is  "  the  king."  Situated  as  it  is  in  a  diniii 
where  the  more  tender  things  of  the  South  not  only  grow  M 
produce  their  fruit  in  the  open  air,  and  enjoying  a  fertility  a( 
soil  which  seems  to  be  capable  of  producing  anything,  and  Bfll 
subject  to  the  extremes  of  temperature  (owing  to  its  neamcsi  Ii 
the  ocean)  which  are  experienced  in  the  interior  of  Francs^  i 
seems  not  only  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  gardening  porpOMib 
but  to  have  been  so  appreciated  by  the  French  norserymsn ;  fflv 
in  the  environs  of  the  town  there  are  upwards  of  500  acres  d 
latid  so  employed,  and  of  these  dOO  are  in  the  oocnpation  d 
Mens.  Leroy,  whose  object  it  is  to  cultivate  simply  snch  thiB|i 
as  are  capable  of  being  grown  in  the  open  air  in  Franoe;  lO 
that,  save  for  the  purposes  of  propagation,  there  are  no  greea- 
houses  on  the  property,  and  the  productions  of  tropical  cUmatM 
do  not  form  the  subject  of  his  care  and  attention.  To  attempt 
to  give  anything  more  than  a  very  rapid  sketch  of  such  la 
immense  establishment  would  be  utterly  useless :  and  tbeRftn 
my  object  will  be  simply  to  notice  those  points  which  wot 
forcibly  struck  me  in  the  drive  which  we  took  through  it,  fcrts 
walk  through  such  a  nursery  would  be  no  easy  matter,  espeeislb 
as  my  visit  was  paid  in  one  of  the  wannest  days  ever  experinwMi 
in  France  for  the  peason  of  the  year. 

It  is  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Augers,  Nantes,  &0.,  that  tlfl 
largest  exportation  of  Pears  takes  place  to  Paris,  EnglaB^ 
Russia,  &c.  Many  of  the  fine  specimens  of  Glou  Korcei^i 
Duchesse  d' Angoul6me,  &c.,  which  we  often  see  in  Covent  GardA 
being  the  production  of  these  places.  The  exti-nt  to  whieh  thif 
are  grown  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  50,000  lba.wai|^ 
of  Pears  have  been  sent  from  the  railway  station  at  Angers  dSj 
for  the  last  two  moitths,  and  the  supply  is  by  no  means  jsk 
exhausted.  This  letds,  of  course,  to  the  nece#sitv  of  havinf  • 
large  supply  of  trees ;  and  M.  Leroy  has  nearly  500  varieties  « 
the  fruit  in  his  collection,  grafted  either  upon  the  Qainea  or 
seedling  Pear  stocks.  He  has  a  large  collection  of  fine  pjiamidib 
from  which  the  workmen  were  then  gathering  baskets  of  noUe- 
looking  fruit.  Some  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  growth  may  to 
fornr'^  frr-^  ^'i  fact  that  the  seedling  stocks  of  a  year  old  w«t 
•■  V'l    "^        -*  '^—t  thoM  gir^*d  ♦*»*»  beginning  of  last  AngV^ 
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ft  Tery  extenBire  manneir ;  and  there  ire  apwards  of  300  Tarieties 
of  Gkapet  for  the  table^  none  of  the  wine-making  sorts  being 
included.  In  pastinff  along  I  noticed  the  Oliye  tree  in  a  shel- 
tered spot  in  the  garden  in  full  froit ;  also  two  or  three  yarieties 
of  Malus,  such  as  Torengo  and  baocata  fructu  rhotomagensis, 
also  having  large  quantities — the  latter  being  those  beautifullj 
high-coloured  little  Apples  so  daintily  arranged  in  boxes  in 
OoTent  Gkurden,  and  called  sometimes  Lady  Apples.  Here  also 
we  found  the  Pomegranate  in  fruit,  though  small  and  not  ripe. 
On  the  walls  Peaches  were  grown.  They  are  grown,  as  I  find, 
Ytaej  extensively  in  France  now  on  the  sjstem  of  '*  Debrueil ;" 
ana  certainly  it  seems  to  be  one  capable  of  producing  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  same  space  and  in  a  shorter  time 
thim  the  ordinary  method.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  described  in 
Thi  Joubnal  of  HoBTiciTLnrBB  :  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
trouble  your  readers  with  a  repetition  of  what  has  been,  I  dare 
say,  better  done  before. 

It  would,  perhaps,  hardly  be  expected  that  a  climate  and  soil 
suitable  for  fruit  trees  would  answer  for  Conifers ;  but  the 
peculiarity  of  both  about  Angers  is  that  they  seem  to  answer  all 
Kinds  of  trees.  On  entering  the  nursery  there  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  Wellingtonia,  the  stem  of  which  was  1  foot  in  diameter,  and 
it  was  only  six  years  old ;  while  Cedrus  deodara  was  so  luxuriant 
that  trees  6  feet  to  8  feet  high  were  only  six  francs  a-piece. 
Rhododendrons  flourished  here  too ;  and  the  system  of  propa- 
gating is  that  of  layering  the  bush  down  at  all  points,  and  thus 
producing  hundreds  of  plants  round  the  parent.  This  plan  was 
formerly  adopted  in  England.  Probably  the  most  striking  thing 
in  the  whole  nursery  was  the  immense  number  of  Magnolias. 
These  were  to  be  found  in  all  directions  and  of  all  sizes,  there 
being  upwards  of  25,000  of  them,  chiefly  of  the  variety  M.  galli- 
soniensis.  Although  not  so  free-flowering  as  Lord  Exmouth,  it 
is  much  more  hardy,  and  might  perhaps,  therefore,  be  worthy 
of  more  consideration  in  Enguind.  Standard  trees  8  fbet  high 
were  to  be  sold  hero  for  two  guineas.  A  very  fine  Cotoneaster 
(nepalensis  ?)  with  large  bright-looking  fruit,  and  Thea  viridis 
in  bloom  in  the  open  air  and  quite  hardy,  also  attracted  our 
attention  ;  and  Ebrognus  reflexa  in  full  bloom  was  very  fragrant, 
and  perfumed  largely  the  air  around  it. 

In  a  sheltered  nook  on  the  wall  was  growing  a  very  remark- 
able-looking plant,  which  I  should  think  would  answer  admirably 
for  a  greenhouse  climber.  It  is  not  new,  and  yet  I  think  is 
comparatively  unknown,  and  is  called  Phaseolus  caracassa.  The 
buds  are  exactly  like  a  ram's  horn,  twisted  in  the  most  curious 
manner.  It  is  a  papilionaceous  plant,  blooming  in  racemes  like 
the  Glycine  ;  the  colour  white  and  lilac,  and  the  fragrance  of 
it  very  delicate.  In  appearance  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious- 
looking  flowers  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  think  would  be  a  favourite, 
as'  it  seems  easily  grown  and  would  rapidly  cover  the  rafters 
of  a  house.  Cam^Uas  are  grown  here  on  a  most  extensive 
scale  in  the  open  air,  tens  of  mousands  of  plants  of  all  varieties 
being  found  in  the  nurseries;  the  only  protection  they  ever 
receive  being  that  of  mats  to  shade  them  from  the  burning  sun. 
But  I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  these  when  giving  a  few  notes 
on  Mons.  Cachet's  nursery,  and  must  conclude  this  rapid  sketch 
with  a  brief  notice  of  what  to  me  was  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  portions  of  this  vast  establishment — the  Rose 
ground. 

It  is,  I  dare  say,  well  known  to  most  of  your  readers  that 
Mons.  Trouillard,  the  raiser  of  Eugene  Appert,  Francois  I., 
Fran9ois  Arago,  Reynolds  Hole,  &c.,  is  M.  Leroy's  Rose- 
foreman  ;  but  as  his  seedlines  are  cultivated  in  a  piece  of  ground 
near  his  own  house,  I  shafi  not  refer  to  them  at  present ;  but 
the  Rose  ground  was  filled  with  a  large  stock  grafted,  budded, 
&o.,  on  their  own  roots.  So  great  has  been  the  demand,  however, 
iiis  year  for  them  from  England,  that  very  few  of  anything  like 
new  Roses  were  to  be  obtained,  and  vast  numbers  of  the  others 
Here  marked  off  as  sold.  There  was  one  point  in  the  cultivation 
of  them  that,  however,  struck  me  as  novel  and  good.  The 
Kanetti  is  acknowledged  now  to  be  a  very  valuable  stock  for 
itrong-^wing  Roses ;  but  in  the  case  of  many  of  not  so  vigorous 
a  constitution,  the  bud,  not  having  sufficient  vigour  to  receive 
tho  sap  of  the  stock,  becomes  soon  overpowered,  or  else  a  vast 
quantity  of  suckers  are  thrown  up ;  while  often  the  Dog  Rose 
obtained  from  the  hedge  has  not  sufficient  root  to  impart  vigour 
eaough  to  the  Rose.  To  meet  these  difficulties  it  is  the  custom 
at  Uus  establishment  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  Dog  Rose,  and  to 
ffnft  low  down  on  the  seedling  plant  those  varieties,  such  as 
jfjdame  Furtado,  &c,  which  are  not  of  the  vigorous  constitution 
thift  others  have.    I  cannot  but  think  thst  this  affords  a  useful 


hint  to  us  in  England ;  and  doubtless  the  Rose  itself  would  root 
and  thus  become  almost  on  its  own  roots,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  more  long-lived  than  if  on  the  ManettL  I 
found  that  some  sorts  which  are  regarded  as  fine  in  England  are 
not  well  thought  of  here,  and  vice  versa,  Reine  des  Yiolettes 
being  considered  fine,  and  Due  de  Cazes  eood  for  nothing; 
while  some  seem  to  come  equally  fibe  in  both  countries.  It  is 
the  same  in  every  kind  of  flower ;  I  saw  at  Mons.  Rougiere- 
Chauviere  some  of  our  finest  Dahlias  most  complete  rubbish. 

I  cannot  close  this  notice  without  alluding  to  the  most  kind 
manner  in  which  eveixthing  was  shown  to  me  (as  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Standish's)  by  Mons.  Baptiste  Desportes,  M.  Leroy's 
partner,  or  to  the  hospitality  which  I  received  at  the  house  of 
M.  Leroy  himself.  One  rarely  meets  with  one  so  full  of 
anecdote  and  bonhommie ;  and  surrounded  as  he  was  by  a  family 
whose  names  are  well  known  to  us  as  Rose-growers — ^his  son-in- 
law,  M.  Eugene  Appert,  and  his  grandchildren,  Meede.  Therese 
and  Marguerite  Appert,  with  his  aged  mother-in-law,  it  was 
a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  affectionate  intercourse  of  four  gene* 
rations,  and  gave  me  a  most  favourable  view  of  French  country 
life.     I  shall  erer  retain  a  lirely  recollection  of  one  of  the  most 

fleasant  and  interesting  visits  1  ever  made ;  and  shall  be  glad  if 
have  made  what  I  saw  anyway  useful  to  your   readers. — 
D.,  Deal, 


TREATMENT  OF  OLD  VINES  IN  A  VINERY. 

I  HATE  this  summer  changed  my  residence,  and  at  my  new 
place  there  are  two  vineries,  with  which  I  am  rather  pnzaled 
how  to  proceed.  The  previous  owner  and  occupier  of  my  house 
and  gardens,  looked  arter  the  vineries  himself  as  an  amateur ; 
and  I  hear  that  for  years  past  he  has  allowed  the  Vines  to  bear 
the  heaviest  crops  he  could  possibly  get.  The  Vines  are  natu*^ 
rally  feeling  such  overcropping,  particularly  as  the  border  is  a- 
very  insufficient  one  at  the  best,  and  indeed,  how  the  Vines 
have  borne  such  large  crops  as  I  am  told  they  have,  is  to  me  a 
mystery  with  such  a  border. 

The  Vines  are  White  and  Ghrizzly  Frontignans,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Black  Tripoli,  White  Sweetwater,  a  fsrge  white  SpaHtsh 
Grape  (I  think),  in  all  seven  or  eight  Vines  in  each  house.  The 
Vines  have  been  trained  each  with  three  equally  large  leadins 
stems,  so  that  the  whole  sur£sce  under  the  glass  is  equally  covered 
all  over  with  leading  shoots.  This  proves  very  bad  for  plant 
growing,  as  it  excludes  anything  like  a  good  amount  of  light 
to  the  plants  below.    This  is  one  of  my  difficulties. 

The  border  is  a  miserable  one.  It  is  only  about  4  yards  wide, 
from  the  front  of  the  houses  to  a  hard  gravel  walk,  and  it  is 
nearly  flat ;  very  little  slope  fh>m  the  front  of  houses  to  the 
walk.  The  other  day  I  made  my  man  dig  holes  opposite  two 
or  three  of  the  Vines,  but  on  the  far  side  of  the  gravel  walk, 
about  a  yard  into  the  vegetable-bed  beyond,  and  at  a  depth  of 
18  inches  to  2  feet,  we  came  to  numerous  fibres  of  Vine  roots, 
none  thicker  than  a  crow-quill,  but  many  of  them  clearly  showine 
that  the  Vines  had  travelled  right  under  the  gravel  walk,  and 
into  the  vegetable-beds  beyond. 

Now,  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  how  best  to  proceed  to  renovate 
the  bonder.  If  I  confine  the  bones,  manure,  &c.,  to  the  present 
border,  I  am  afraid  the  points  of  the  roots  are  mainly  in  the 
bed  beyond.  If  I  move  toe  gravel  walk  further  back,  and  dig  up 
the  present  gravel  walk,  I  am  afraid  of  exposing  and  injuring  the 
Vine  roots  l^neath  it,  and  if  I  do  not  do  something  to  keep  the 
Vine  roots  from  wandering  further  still  away  in  the  beds 
opposite,  I  shall  never  know  where  to  have  them,  and  where  to 
apply  stimulants.  What  would  you  advise  ?  The  border  must 
remain  nearly  flat ;  a  slope  cannot  be  got.  The  houses  have  a 
due  south  aspect,  and  are  in  a  warm,  dry  soil.  The  Vines  are 
remarkably  free  from  disease.  They  had  large  crops  (far  too 
large)  left  on  this  year,  and,  consequently,  the  Grapes  have  been 
small,  and  not  coloured  well,  and  the  Vines  evidently  want  a 
thorough  root-refreshing. 

Would  you  also  advise  how  many  bunches  are  enough  to 
allow  each  Vine  to  set  ? 

Can  I  this  autumn  safely  cut  away  from  each  Vine  all  but 
one  leading  shoot,  so  as  to  train  them  on  one  and  not  three  ? 

The  house  that  is  usually  forced  first  has  good  fiue  heat 
sufficient  to  heat  well ;  the  other  house  has  only  small  hot-water 
pipes,  just  enough  to  keep  out  frost. — G.  R.  V. 

[From  all  you  state  we  should  decidedly  say.  Leave  well 
alone.     Most  likely  the  roots  have  got  something  nice  below  the 
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gravel  walk.  If  tUe  aurface  aoil  on  the  old  border  is  exhauf  ted, 
add  a  little  froah,  after  removing  all  the  old  you  can  witliout 
injuring  tlie  roots.  Your  thinning  out  the  shoott*,  and  tliinning 
out  the  bunches,  will  cause  more  strength  to  be  thrown  into 
the  bunohes  left ;  but  all  growing  of  Yines  and  plants  must 
eyer  be  matter  of  compromise.  If  one  Vine  stem  is  left  to  a 
rafrer — say  1  feet  apart,  and  fine  bunches  are  wanted,  from  nine 
to  fourteen  bunches  may  be  taken.  Moat  likely  you  may  have 
twenty  to  forty  from  the  different  stems.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
as  wjU  to  leave  one  stem  the  whole  length,  and  one  more  half 
the  length  the  first  sea<>on,  reducing  the  number  to  one  stem 
afterwards.  The  roots,  be  assured,  in  such  circumstances  aa 
you  describe  will  look  after  themselves,  and  if  not  deeper  than 
voa  state,  will  neither  cause  want  of  colour  nor  want  of  swelling. 
Try  one  year  at  any  rate,  and  if  that  does  not  please  them, 
renovate  the  border  and  lift  the  Vines,  and  keep  them  to  the 
desired  width  if  you  deem  tliat  desirable.] 


CINERAHIAS  BLOOMING  PREMATURELY. 

T  HAVE  some  fine  largo  Cinerarias,  this  year's  ofi^hoots,  and  - 
the;  are  showing  bloom-buds.     Unfortunately  my  greenhouse  j 
h.a«  very  little  sun  from  November  till  February.     "Would  you  : 
advise  me  to  pinch  the  buds  out,  to  throw  them  back  ?     I 
into  ad  keeping  the  greenhouse  about  45°  in  the  winter,  but  am  ' 
afraid  the  oloom  will  not  expand  without  sunlight. — J.  A.  F.       i 

[  7ou  liad  better  pick  out  all  the  forwardest  and  let  them  ' 
bloom.  The  rest  nip  off  any  incipient  buds  and  repot  in  larger  . 
pots.  Whenever  Cinerarias  fill  their  pots  wish  roots  a«d  get  | 
matted,  they  will  throw,  up  flower-stems,  whether  the  plautt.be  ■ 
in  small  60's  or  large  12's.  At  the  heat  you  ppeak  of,  the  • 
/lowers  will  open  nicely.  You  must  keep  the  later  plants  at  the  | 
coldest  end,  and  it  would  be  as  well  if  the  pots  stood  on  damp 
moss.] 


size  of  road  metal,  and  lay  it  on  quite  to  the  height  of  tiie  te 
edging,  and  upon  that  lay  on  some  hard  gravel  that  han  had  dl 
the  finer  sandy  matter  sifted  from  it,  as  the  top  edger  cf  Ihi 
sandstone  will  grind  down  with  tlie  oarriagp  wheelB  to  makt  fli 
road  smooth,  only  you  must  recollect  that  all  deponda  Oft.tti 
hardness  of  the  gravel  for  making  a  firm  good  road;  Mbr 
material  cuts  so  with  the  wheels.  Many  gravel«  are  fliAtj,  M 
when  hard  gravel  is  not  to  be  had,  other  hard  stone  broktti  fiq[ 
fine  answers  quite  as  well.  We  have  seen  tome  sueli  itoiMi 
broken  by  the  inmates  of  imion  workhonaee,  and  sold  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  could  be  obtained  in  any  other  waj.J 


SYCAMORES    UNHEALTHY— MAKING  A 
CARRIAGE  ROAD. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  plantation  was  turned  into  a  garden 
Several  trees  were  left  standing,  and  some  of  them  being  tall  and 
i>lender  were  bound  with  iron  to  keep  the  steins  (two  or  three),  I 
together.r  The  iron  appears  to  injure  the  trees,  as  the  leaves 
turn  yellow  very  early,  and  tlic  topmost  branches  are  leafless. 
'J lie  bark  has  overlapped  the  iron.  Can  I  save  the  trees  by 
taking  off  the  iron  bands,  cutting  away  the  bark  \vhich  has  grown 
over  them,  oir  would  this  weaken  the  trees  too  much,  or  other  ' 
wise  ii\juro  them  ?     The  trees  arc  all  Sycamores.  j 

Please  to  inform  me  how  to  make  a  good  carriage  road.  I  , 
/'an  get  chalk,  sandstone,  gravel,  and  saud.  My  soil  is  a  light  [ 
loam.^ — G.  B. 

[We  fear  there  is  something  else  the  matter  with  your  trees 

than  merely  being  iron-bound,  althougli  that,  doubtless,  does 

9ome  harm,  and  we  cannot  well  understand  why  it  was  done; 

hut  Nature  is  so  accommodHting  as  to  cause  the  swollen  parts  of 

the  wood  above  and  below  the  band  to  unite  and  grow  over  the 

ligature.     This  is  oftt-n  seen  in  young  trees  that  have  been  tied 

lip  to  a  stake  and  the  tie  not  loosened  in  time.     Perhaps  your 

trees  are  suffering  at  the  roots.     Kxamine  them  and  see  if  there 

i^rc  any  leaky  gas-pipes,  or  has  any  pernicious  chemical  substance 

c'.»me  in  contact  with  them.     Generally  speaking,  the  Sycamore 

is  one  of  the  most  hardy  of  all  forest  trees,  and  not  particular  as 

to  situation.     If  you  cannot  find  out  anything  at  tlie  roots  yon 

might  take  off  the  bnnds  if  you  (?an  do  so  without  cutting  awsy 

inuch  of  the  newly-swollf  n  cnlnrgoment ;  but  if  you  cannot  get  it 

out  conreniontly,  merely  cut-  it  in  two  in  one  or  more  plaies,  and 

nlso  reduce  the  l)ea<l  by  rutting  away  some  of  the  more  sickly 

branches,  or  you  may  out  it  off  entirely,  making  a  sort  of  pollar!i 

)f  it.     Karlv  in  tlic  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  cut  Sycamores, 

."  tlioy  blood  mu"h  wlien  cut  in  Fchruary  or  March.     If  your 

'  ^s  do  not  show  signs  of  im]>rovod  health  next  year,  write  us 

•i-.n,  stating  more  particulars  as  to  situation,  and  if  you  bo 

■jurcd  in  any  way  by  factory  smoke  of  a  poisonous  kind — that 

•  '*  soda  being  verj-  obnoxious  to  vegetation. 

on   may  make  a  good  carnacie  road  of  the  materials  you 

*  *—  not  exoavnting  the  lime  moro  than  3  inches  or  4  inches, 

'    'be  in  tho  hast  inclined  to  be  wet,  let  the  foundation 

tg..   .,   im-lino  to  t) •  and  run  a  drain  ♦i'""-  «lling  all 
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THE  PSACH  TREES  AT  THE  CB;YSTAI«.  PALAfll 

SHOW, 

WITH   OTHEB   BEMABK8   ON   OBCHASD-nOUSBt. 

By  an  oversight  I  was  not  aware  that  the  few  straynoUil 
had  mide  on  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Show  and  its  gardniiiig^hid 
been  received  with  so  much  animadversion  by  one  of  tout  rsidin 
until  it  was  too  late  to  reply  by  last,  week's  publication.*  I 
now,  liowcver,  endeavour  to  reply  to  some  of  his  somertlt 
personal  observations,  which  compel  me  to  be  more  egotutiod 
than  I  otherwise  woiUd  be,  and  which  I  have  endeaTOured'  m 
far  as  possible  to  avoid.  But  as  the  matter  of  orchard-honn 
cultivation  of  trees  in  pots  is  engrossing  considerable  attenticA  it 
the  present  time,  it  is  to  the  general  reader  that  I  now  addMi 
the  following  remarks,  leaving  "A  Constant  Reaseb"  toftm 
his  own  conclusions. 

My  acquaintance  with  Peach  trees  in  twelve-inch  pots  obt^ 
menced  about  1831.  How  long  prior  to  that  date  thej  hid 
been  cultivated  in  that  way  1  cannot  say,  but  at  the  date  I  men- 
tion they  were  regarded  as  novelties,  but  not  new ;  and  although, 
I  need  hardly  say,  I  had  not  the  charge  of  any  at  that  early  tmM 
of  my  life  I  had  a  fair  share  of  the  management.  The  oultiritioB 
at  that  time  being  to  place  the  trees  in  any  glass  house  tKit  mi 
light  enpugh,  and  when  there  was  room  for  them  (and  glass  honM 
in  those  days  were  not  so  plentiful  as  now)  and  the  usual  attain 
tion  in  watering,  syringing,  disbudding,  and  the  like  being  gone 
through  at  the  proper  time,  the  trees  were  set  out  of  doon  ina 
sunny  sheltered  place  some  time  before  the  fruit  ripened,  and  ft 
crop  of  fruit  precisely  of  the  same  character  as  the  majoritf  of 
that  obtained  now  was  the  general  result,  which  was  that  of 
their  being  about  two-thirds,  or  say  three-fourths,  of  theic 
proper  size. 

I  may  further  inform  the  general  reader  that  at  the  time  fhl 
trees  were  set  out  in  the  sun,  the  pots  were  neatly  bound  roond 
with  hay  or  strawbands  to  keep  them  moist — a  plan  that  is  now 
met  in  plant  culture  of  other  kinds  by  inserting  the  pot  in 
another  and  larger  one ;  but  the  pains  taken  to  bind  these  straw- 
bonds  neatly  around  the  pots  formed  a  job  which  yoong  mn 
were  proud  to  show  their  skill  in,  much  the  same  as  th^  nov 
do  ina  due  distribution  of  sticks  and  string  in  a  specimen  plant 
But  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  (for  I  do  not  remember  an^ 
other  fruits  attempted  to  be  so  grown  in  pots)  were  seldom,  if 
over,  to  be  compared  with  the  medium-class  fruits  obtain/id 
from  trees  grown  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  certainly  nerer 
approaohcd  fruit  of  a  first-class  kind ;  and  the  same  mayj^atly 
be  said  now. 

As  orchard -houses,  on  what  is  called  the  improved  prinoipW^ 
have  existed  for  some  years  without  in  any  one  instance  that  I 
have  heard  of  producing  fruit  from  trees  in  pots  that  was  fit  to 
compete  at  a  liorticultural  show  with  those  grown  in  tlie  ordi* 
nary  way  against  walls  or  in  Peach-houses,  and  at  the  moil 
important  fruit  show  in  England — that  of  the  Oryatal  Palace 
some  trees  sent  there  for  exhibition,  and  occupied  a  prominent 
position  on  the  tables,  are  pronounced  by  "XCovsta'ST  Reaper* 
at  page  498  as  *' poor  specimens  of  orchard-house  culture,  an4 
ought  not  to  have  had  a  place  in  the  Exhibition" — a  dispange 
ment,  by-the-by,  ten  times  worse  than  what  I  said  about  theia 
and  one  which  tends  more  to  confirm  what  I  have  before  said  €f 
the  inutility  of  Peach  trees  in  pot*,  excepting  for  purposes  rf 
novelty,  than  "  A  Constant  Readbb,*'  perhaps,  intended  it  Id. 
do  ;  and,  as  one  of  thoso  who  like  to  see  a  Peaoh  larger  thinA 
Green  Qagc  Plum,  I  thank  him  for  pointing  out  how  snull 
those  were  that  were  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palnoe.  At  thft 
same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  grower  to  say  that  the  trees  hid 
an  excellent  crop  of  fruit  on,  and  showed  as  good  an  example  aC 
r'^dcning  as  anything  there. 
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AUhoti^  I  hard  no  great  pi^einio^s  to  the  thhmittr  of  a 
tnyeller,  i  generally  ramble  orer  some  hunxlredb  of  miles  each 
year,  and  am  not  yet  too  old  to  learn  anything  mnefVd  or  new, 
and  I  may  tell  "  A  CoirsTAirT  "Rbaveb.  "  that  I  wonld  go  a  good 
long  distance  to  see  a  doten  really  good  ihiit  on  'a  tree  oecupy- 
in£  a  pot  only  of  the  sixo  of  those  exiiibited  at  theOi^stal  Palaoe. 
t  do  not  want  to  see  potted  trees  standing  on  ^to  grotmd  with 
their  roots  occapyih);  that  groand  in  all  directions.  Such  fruit: 
are  not  grown  on  potted  plants  anymore  fhan  some  Grapes 
exhibited  at  a  country  show,  and  just^  dii>qiialifled  by  the 
Judges,  as  detailed  in  The  JoimirAL  av  HoUTicTLTirKK  la  short 
time  ago.  But  I  beliete  the  trees  exhibited  at  the  Otrstal  Palace 
to  have  had  no  *^  ground  assistance,"  and  as  objects  of  culrivation 
they  deserve  every  credit ;  certainly  more  than  **  A  Constant 
Beadeu*'  (and  ho,  too,  an  advocate  for  potted  trees)  gives  them. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  mode  of  growing  Feachfs,  I  saw  nothing  about 
them  but  what  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  costly 
and  unc^>Kain  way  of  obtafntng  fruit ;  and  though  it  may  irot  be 
quite  so  bad  as  the  Irishman's  horse  that  was  bad  to  cateh  when 
turned  out,  and  when  eaught  good  for  nothin)!,  still  F<4iches  and 
Kectarines  grown  in  pots  of  a  size  that  one  man  can  move  about 
has  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  two  faults  of  the  poor 
Irishman's  Iior^e  than  is  often  admitted.  ThOi^  having  enthu- 
siastically  entered  into  the  growing  of  such  trees  and  found  it 
fail,  have  naturally  enough  an  aversion  to  pubKsh  their  want  of 
success,  and  their  silence  malccs  the  few  successful  ones  the  more 
yehement  in  praise  of  their  hobby. 

Let  us  now  take  a  vio^  of  an  orchard-liouse  in  another  mode 
of  cultivation  ;  trees  planted  out  and  allowed  to  assume  a  certain 
amount  of  but>h-Iiko  character,  and  we  are  told  they  boar  well, 
and  the  fruit  is  good.  This  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of — on 
the  contrary,  I  have  seen  Peach  and  Nectarines  in  exactly  the 
same  condition  twenty-nine  years  ago.  A  lean-to  house,  not 
called  by  the  ambiguous  name  of  "  orcTiard-house,"  but  simply  a 
"  Peach-house,"  had  trees  trained  against  the  back  wall  in  the 
ubuaI  way  ;  and  in  tha  front  trees  wofo  planted  and  trained  (if 
the  little  pruning  and  tying  they  received  could  be  called  train- 
ing) in  the  bush  fashion.  The  house  being  a  tolerably  wide  one 
with  glass  in  front  allowed  this  to  be  done  pretty  well,  and  the 
trees  bore  as  well  as  trees  in  a  general  way  did  bear.  How  long 
before  1832  this  house  had  been  so  occupied  I  cannot  say,  but 
the  gardener,  who  was  fast  verging  on  seventy  years  of  age,  spoke 
of  his  father  having  had  better  crops  than  ever  he  had  had : 
nevertheless,  he  did  not  admire  the  wild  appearance  the  trees 
had,  and  often  wisheil  for  a  front  trellis,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
stick  in  stakes  hero  and  there  to  tic  an  unruly  branch  down  a 
little,  and  another  branch  being,  perhaps,  tied  to  that  one. 
The  appearance  was  not  nice,  and  the  trees  being  old,  perhaps 
twenty  years  or  more,  it  was  not  easy  without  such  tying  to 

S resent  anything  like  a  healthy  centre  at  all  times.  Cultivators 
ating  b'ick  from  1859  may,  perhaps,  think  differently,  and  it  will 
be  fortunate  for  them  if  they  can  avoid  the  evil  hero  spoken  of, 
and  continue  to  have  successful  crops  and  healthy  trees  for  a 
period  of  half  the  extent  of  those  of  the  old  gardener  I  allude  to. 
Ilaving  detailed  what  fruits  were  grown  in  years  gone  by  in 
precisely  thj  manner  now  advised  by  orchard-house  rerolu- 
tionists,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  what  1  never  saw  atti*mpted.  I 
lierer  saw  Pears  or  Plums  so  grown.  I  have  seen  Apricots,  and 
I  believe  Plums  worked  on  the  Peach,  but  it  wa?  only  by  way  of 
'trial,  and  I  think  was  not  successful ;  but  Cherries  have  been 
certainly  grown  in  pots  from  a  very  remote  period.  An  old 
Archduke  Cherry  was  once  pointed  out  to  me  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  passing  away  of  several  generation?,  and  which  tradi- 
tion reporteil  as  having  originally  occupied  a  flower-pot ;  but 
whether  so  or  not,  some  of  the  early  numbers  of  Loudon's 
"Gardeners'  Magazine,"  pubiislied  in  1825  and  subsequently, 
mention  instances  of  success  and  failure  in  that  way  of  cultivat- 
ing Cherries,  both  being  common  then  as  well  as  now. 

That  this  need  not  be  further  alluded  to,  I  may  also  add  that 
in  years  gone  by  I  never  saw  a  glass  house  resting  on  a  hedge  as 
a  foundation,  as  is  reported  to  be  the  case  now  in  some  places, 
brick  or  stone  work  being  in  every  instance,  that  came  under  my 
knowledge  an  indispensable  portion  of  such  structures.  I  do 
not  here  find  any  fault  of  the  means  made  use  of  to  construct 
glass  houses  cheaply — on  the  contrary,  I  admire  such  as  are  in 
reality  cheap;  or,  in  other  wOrds,  such  as  are  af^cr  a  lafpse  of 
years  proved  to  be  so,  as  we  all  know  it  is  not 'everything  which 
costs  little  money  that  b  cheap,  in  the  true  sense  of  words, 
whether  such  articles  be  clothing,  fhr^itnre,  or  glaES  house — 
time  alone  tries  them  all. 


To  those  who  hare  paid  much  attention  to  gardening  matters 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  it  is  needless  to  ask  how 
many  ol^ects,  or  things  strongly  urged  at  certain  times,  have 
fallen  into  oblivion.  Some  time  atter  the  first  monthly  gar- 
dener's periodical  that  came  into  existence,  edited  by  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Joseph)  Paxton,  and  Mr.  Ilarrison,  orchards,  in  miniature, 
were  strongly  recommended  by  some  enthusiast  that  way,  and 
pictures  of  Apple,  Pear,  and  other  fruit  trees  bearing  bushels  of 
frui-  within  the  easy  reach  of  a  child  were  presented  to  view  ; 
and  such  like  orchards  were  recommended  as  veiy  good  adjuncts 
to  dining-roomfi,  where  the  company  could  walk  out  and  partake 
of  the  delicious  fruit  fresh  from  the  tree.  This  luxury  is  so  far 
short  of  the  one  offered  to  notice  at  the  present  day,  inasmuch  as 
the  present  temptation  has  the  advantage  of  a  house  covered 
with  glass.  This  "very  fine"  state  of  things,  however,  like 
most  other  pleasant  illusions  had  but  a  short  duration,  and 
miniature  orchards  in  a  short  time  vani>hed  into  still  more 
diminutive  ])roportion,  having  previously  reduced  tl.o  pur&es  of 
their  advocates  in  like  manner.  The  only  vestiges  1  have  seen 
of  these  novelties  was  one  near  Dolton,  in  Lancashire,  where 
a  large  space  in  a  garden  was  covered  over  with  wirework,  to 
exclude  birds,  which,  like  all  other  baser  members  of  the  creation, 
were  to  be  denied  admittance  to  this  paradise  of  horticulture. 
Unfortunately  from  some  cause  that  the  maker  never  expected, 
the  trees  would  not  grow  and  prod»t»e  fruit,  and  the  largo  wire 
cage  was  all  but  empty  when  I  saw  it  some  three  or  four  years 
ago.  t>rchard-houses  are  certainly  better  than  this,  and,  if  in  the 
hands  of  a  gardener,  he  is  sure  to  make  them  useful  one  way  or 
another ;  if  Peach  trees  refuse  to  bear  respectable  fruit  in  pots 
ho  will  turn  thefh  out,  and  they  will  then  do  so  I  have  no  doubt. 
Only  give  him  the  house  and  he  is  sore  to  turn  it  to  account ; 
only  1  would  advise  those  about  erecting  one  not  to  be  too 
Bpsring  in  expense  at  first  cost ;  not  to  lay  the  plates  or  sill  on 
the  naked  ground,  but  to  have  brick  or  stone  foundation  of  some 
kind ;  and  better  still  if  they  contrive  to  have  this  foundation  to 
consist  of  pillars,  so  as  to  allow  the  roots  of  trees  planted  inside 
to  pass  through  ;  timber  posts  may  do,  but  if  well  done  must  be 
more  expensive  than  brick,  and  Larch  or  Scotch  Fir  trees  of 
6  inches  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  last  in  such  places  not  a  day 
longer  than  they  will  do  elsewhere,  which  at  the  outside  may  be 
some  half-dozen  years. 

In  taking  a  view  of  other  whims  to  which  horticulture,  in 
common  with  everything  else,  has  been  guilty  of,  one  of  the  first 
projects  the  introduction  of  cheap  glass  brought  into  view  was 
glass  walls.  These  costly  appendages,  however,  soon  gave  way, 
and  by  degrees  expanded  themselves  into  full-sized  houses,  to 
which  heating  could  be  applied.  Fruit  in  basketfuls  was  pre- 
dicted from  such  transparent  walls ;  but  John  Bull  after  the 
first  impression  could  not  see  it,  and  glass  walls  are  as  rate  as 
miniature  orchards. 

As  years  rolled  on  "revolutions  in  other  departments  were 
threatened,  and  Spergula  pilifera  was  expectecl  to  drive  every 
inch  of  turf  from  our  lawns;  and  a  nobleman  once  told  me, 
in  serious  earnest,  that  he  feared  if  this  Spergula  was  to  get 
anything  like  a  firm  hold  of  any  particular  place  it  would 
drtve  all  our  grasses  out  of  the  field;  and,  like  the  Anacharis 
altiinastrum,  which  has  become  so  great  a  pest  to  the  canals,  this 
Spergula  would  become  the  pest  of  husbaudry,  changing  by  its 
marvellous  powers  the  very  face  of  the  earth.'  When  this  is  to 
take  place  I  do  not  assume  to  foretell,  but  its  fitness  to  do  so  is 
about  on  a  par  with  glass  for  fences,  and  on^hard-houso  fruits 
for  principal  market  supplies,  that  1  anticipate  the  trio  willgo 
in  unison. 

Having  said  sufficient  about  the  cultivation  of  Peach  trees  in 
pots  in  years  gone  by  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have  not 
had  any  for  eight  or  nine  years ;  but  before  that  time  had 
several,  which  bore  fruit  of  a  medium  description,  or  perhaj-s  a 
grade  or  two  below  that,  in  the  same  way  that  similar  trees  do 
now  in  a  general  way,  but  at  a  great  amount  of  trouble  in  water- 
ing and  attending  to.  I  may,  however,  inform  "A  CoxsTAyi 
Beadek  "  that  I  have  seen  several  orchard-houses,  and  some  in 
which  the  owner  prided  himself  not  a  Jittlc  in  the  number  of 
fruits  then  growing  on  the  trees,  but  an  uwkward  apology  was 
to  bo  made  when  they  were  to  be  o.-kcd  for  at  the  proper  ripen- 
ing time.  I  have  also  scon  others  where  conviction  had  done  its 
duty,  and  the  very  ugly  word  humbug  (I  beg  pardon  for  using 
it)  was  applied  to  tlie  whole  thing.  Others  who  had,  doubtless, 
in  a  certain  manner  become  sponsors  to  the  said  orchard- houses, 
and  desirous  of  their  doing  well,  wisely  turned  the  trees  out  of 
their  pots  into  a  well-prepared  border  and  exultngly  pointed  out 
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the  result  in  the  healthy  condition  of  their  trees,  and  the  little 
trouble  they  caused — a  matter  in  which  I  cordially  coincide.  At 
the  same  time,  a  less  ambiguous  t^rm  than  orchard^house  ought 
to  be  used ;  a  sarage's  canoe  might  as  well  be  called  a  man-of- 
war.  An  orchard  is  generally  expected  to  produce  fruits  in 
tolerable  large  quantities :  I  have  seen  as  fine  Marie  Louise  Pears 

frown  on  open  standard  trees  as  would  grace  any  table,  and 
aye  seen  these  Pears  sold  at  less  than  l«.  a-busnel.  Query,. 
How  many  bushels  would  half  a  dozen  orchard-houses  furnish  ? 
Yet  we  are  told  Pears  can  be  profitably  grown  in  these  structures. 
But  I  have  already  said  enough,  and  will  leare  the  further  con- 
demnation of  Peaches  in  pots  to  "  A  Constant  Keadeb,"  since 
he  has  done  more  to  disparage  those  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show 
than  I  did ;  and  in  regard  to  the  other  fruits  there,  if  ho  reads 
the  beading  of  my  article  he  will  see  that  I  did  not  assume  to 
describe  all  that  was  at  the  show,  but  merely  to  point  out  such 
things  as  I  thought  worthy  of  particular  notice.        J.  BoBSOK. 


CULTUEE  OF  THE  PINE  APPLE. 

(Continued  Jirom  foge  11.) 

Hbattng. — Bottom  Heat. — Spent  tanner's  bark,  3  feet  deep, 
makes  a  very  excellent  medium  to  plunge  the  Pine- Apple  pots 
in.  The  heat  sometimes,  however,  is  too  yiolent,  partly  through 
the  want  of  due  preparation ;  the  watchful  gardener  will  soon 
perceiye  this,  and  the  moment  he  has  ascertained  that  the  heat 
IS  approaching  the  danger  point  not  a  moment  must  be  lost,  the 
pot  must  be  lifted  out  and  set  on  the  surface,  and  allowed  to  stop 
there  till  the  heat  is  on  the  decline ;  as  soon  as  it  declines  to  from 
75°  to  80°  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  Oak  and  Beech  leayes. 
These  make  a  good  bed  for  bottom  heat.  Gatherthem  and  lay  them 
in  a  large  heap,  turning  them  once  or  twice,  and  if  dry  sprinkle 
water  among  them;  coyer  them  with  mats  to  keep  offheayy  rains, 
and  in  six  weeks  they  will  be  ready  for  use.  The  heat  from  leaves 
so  prepared  lasts  longer  than  when  bark  is  used  and  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  plants.  However,  if,  bark  can  be  had  easily  place  a 
layer  upon  the  leaves  to  plunge  the  pots  in. 

Hot  Water  for  Bottom  Heat.  This,  when  judiciously  ap- 
plied, is  excellent,  and  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety  in  regard 
to  temperature.  Under  the  beds  where  the  Pino  Apples  grow, 
whet  her  in  pots  or  planted  out,  there  should  be  a  chamber, 
and  in  that  chamber  a  large  tank  filled  with  water,  through 
which  pipes  filled  with  water  and  connected  with  a  boi^r 
should  run,  ascending  and  descending  to  have  a  due  circula- 
tion. This  method  has  the  advantage  also  of  being  clean  and 
tidy,  and  there  is  not  at  any  time  so  much  trouble  in  prepar- 
ing the  bed  as  is  the  case  where  bark  or  leayes  are  used.  If  the 
plants  are  grown  in  pots,  there  must  be  something  to  plunge 
them  in,  eyen  when  bottom  heat  is  supplied  by  hot  water.  As 
that  something  is  not  required  to  produce  bottom  heat,  of  course 
the  pit  to  hold  it  need  be  no  deeper,  or  very  little  than  is  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  pots  level  with  the  rims.  Bark,  or  sawdust,  or  even 
sand,  may  be  used  for  plunging  in  ;  the  last  being  the  cleanest 
and  least  liable  to  breed  worms  or  other  insects.  I  have  seen 
Pines  grown  successfully  by  having  a  platform  of  boards  with 
holes  cut  through  to  suspend  the  pots  in  as  it  were,  over  or  in 
a  chamber  heated  with  hot  water,  and  good  Pines  were  produced 
thereby ;  but  such  a  method  requires  so  much  attention  and 
expense  \o  keep  up  a  regular  bottom  heat  all  through  the  year, 
that  I  fear  its  permanent  adoption  for  the  purpose  is  not  likely 
to  become  general :  still  I  conceive  it  is  worth  further  trials. 

Steam  for  Bottom  Heat. — At  Horsforth  Hall,  a  place  I  have 

already  referred  to,  the  houses  were  heated  by  steam  sent  round 

the  houses  in  shallow,  tight,  stone  flues,  and  under  one  large  pit 

jets  of  steam  were  thrown  in  similar  cavities  at  intervals.    The 

pit  was  filled  with  bark,  and  certainly  the  occasional  throwing  in 

he  steam  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  bark  warm  much  longer 

jhan  if  no  steam  had  been  used.     The  grand  objection  to  steam 

ised  any  way  to  supply  heat  is  that  before  any  heat  can  be 

obtained  the  water  must  be  got  up  to  boiling  temperature  (212") 

n  order  to  produce  steam ;    whereas  in  the  liot-water  system 

"^oat  is  generated  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  lighted  j   and,  besides 

^* ',  the  cxpente  of  a  steam  apparatus  is  much  greater,  the  boiler 

lug  vei^  much  larr**-,  and  the  fireplace  also  of  a  proportionate 
•ize  rcquures  a  largv  imount  of  fuel:  hence  steam  is  now,  I 
>Aiieve,  quite  gone  r  -    ^f  use. 

'""•■  "^mpletes  tb       w*ion  on  the  r—  )er  habitations  that  th' 
,jouH  T^»^-  •       •*' (^"win/    ^"^     '^^•'^''^us  fruit.     H'  ~"il 
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proyide  for  a  supply  of  heat  both  for  top  heat  and  bottom  hsat ; 
also  means  for  giving  air,  and  as  in  certain  seasons  the  inteml 
air  should  be  duly  supplied  with  moisture,  he  will  obtain  tUi 
by  having  evaporating-pans  fixed  on  the  hot- water  pipei»  or  bf 
syringing  them  when  warm.  The  season  when  this  moiatan  m 
the  air  is  necessary  and  useful  is  in  spring  and  summer,  to  pro- 
mote growth  and  to  cause  the  fruit  to  swell  kindly  and  equally. 
I  may  as  well  state  on  the  rather  disputed  point  of  growiqg 
them  in  pots  when  of  a  fruiting  age  and  size,  or  planting  then 
out  at  that  time  of  growth,  that  certainly  the  finest  pit  <»  Finn 
in  fruit  that  I  ever  saw,  were  planted  out,  and  that  was  at  Ttm^ 
tham,  when  Mr.  Fleming  was  gardener  there.  From  his  gmt 
success  I  must  give  the  palm  to  the  system  of  planting  ooL 
His  fruit  (Queens),  chiefly  were  all  large,  well-swelled  fruit 
This  point,  howeyer,  I  leaye  to  be  decided  by  further  trials. 

VABIETIES. 

During  the  time  that  the  pineries  are  being  erected,  the  planli 
to  furnish  them  should  be  inquired  after.  Ghreat  care  should 
be  taken  to  obtain  them  clean — that  is,  free  from  insects,  iodi 
as  the  white  and  brown  scale  and  mealy  bug :  henoe  it  is  re- 
quisite that  the  gardener  should  see  and  closely  examine  thai, 
and  being  satisfied  with  them,  he  can  order  at  once  the  quaati^ 
required,  and  have  them  carefully  tied  up,  packed,  toad  snt 
home.  The  fruiting  plants  should  be  sent  with  their  balls  flntiHk 
If  those  balls  are  carefully  mossed  round  they  may  be  laid  ihl 
in  either  boxes  or  square  large  hampers.  If,  however,  the  plaoi 
is  near  enoui^h,  the  plants  may  be  tied  up  and  set  in  their  poll 
amongst  bark  or  sawdust  in  a  large-enough  van,  and  thus  thij 
will  travel  securely  and  safely  to  their  destination.  Succession  and 
nursing  plants  may  haye  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  shaken  off 
the  roots,  be  packed  in  moss,  and  the  leayes  tied  up  snug,  and* 
in  that  state  they  may  be  packed  in  large,  square  hampers  and 
sent  safely  by  rail  to  any  distance. 

In  selecting  the  yarieties  the  cultiyator  will  bear  in  mind  two 
or  three  points.  First,  Are  the  Pines  required  for  any  partioolir 
season,  for  there  are,  happily,  sorts  that  will  be  good  in  winter,, 
and  others  that  are  suitable  for  summer ;  also,  secondly,  whether 
large  or  medium-size  fruit  are  esteemed ;  and,  lastly,  if  the  fruit 
is  required  all  the  year  round. 

It  may  be,  that  my  readers  would  be  glad  to  know  when 
they  could  procure  Pine- Apple  plants  in  quantities  and  qualities 
to  furnish  a  moderate-sized  stud  of  pineries.  Some  years  ago  I 
used  to  obtain  Pine  plants  from  a  Mr.  Dayis,  of  Starch  G^mn, 
near  Hammersmith.  His  plants  were  always  clean  and  well 
grown.  I  also  have  had  good  plants  from  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isle- 
worth,  but  he  being  dead  I  do  not  know  whether  his  successor 
keeps  up  the  stock.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  had,  a '  few  yean 
ago,  a  great  stock  of  plants  in  the  range  of  houses  they  rented 
at  Hampton  Court.  If  there  are  any  other  growers  of  Pine 
plants  for  sale,  all  I  can  say  for  them  is.  Advertise  your  stock 
and  you  will  get  customers  for  them  no  doubt.  Mauiy  private 
gardens  dispose  of  their  surplus  stock  of  Pine  plants.  If  I 
wanted  such  I  would  advertise  for  them  at  once,  and  I  should 
not  fear  obtaining  any  quantities  that  I  needed. 

The  best  season  for  these  exotic  plants  to  travel  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  during  the  summer  months.  They  might,  howevor, 
be  so  securely  packed  in  the  earlier  and  later  months  of  the  year 
as  to  be  conveyed  safely  during  those  seasons. 

I%e  Queen.  —  I  place  this  good  old  yariety  the  first.  For, 
general  purposes  there  are  none  better.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit| 
free  to  grow,  easily-excited  to  fruit,  and,  when  well  grown 
a  good  fair  useful  size,  and  its  flavour  is  most  excellent.  There 
are  some  varieties  of  it — namely,  Bipley  Queen. — Bather 
stouter  in  habit,  free  to  grow  and  fruit,  rather  larger  in  sise 
than  the  old  Queen,  and  by  many  esteemed  superior  in  flavour. 
Moscow  Queen. — Very  dwarf,  short  broad  leaves,  and  «sy  to 
fruit,  flavour  rather  inferior,  generally  less  in  size  than  either  of 
the  former  varieties.  WeUeck  Queen. — Very  dwarf  in  habits 
leaves  rather  long,  curving  downwards ;  spines  very  larse  and 
rather  thin  on  the  leaves  :  fruit  medium,  very  firm  flei£  of  ft 
nearly  white  colour ;  flavour  good.  Keeps  well.  In  e&timatioa 
about  second-rate.  Fairrie*s  Queen. — I  first  saw  this  fine  variety 
at  A.  Fairrie*s,  Esq.,  Aighburth,  near  Liverpool,  in  whose  pineiy 
it  fruited,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  England.  Habit  dwarf 
and  compact,  leaves  short  and  rather  curving  downwards,  fruit* 
ing-plauts  not  occuping  more  than  15  inches  square;  frtiit 
large,  har'^^'^me  shape,  rather  qlobular  in  form,  firm  in  flesh, 
yery  juic>  <*"1  well  flavourec  '  first-rate  variety  for  sumiiur 
■^    f'tf  iTvii       ji^if       ^t^pfAVtavtr  pr    ;ood  ^*^     ""n^*^. 
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Slack  Jamaiea. — Habit,  nther  UU  irith  long  lotTa*.    Fruit,  Uawrt.  Smith,  nunerTineii,  of  Dnlnich,  gire  it  Mi  wiealliint 

madiiuu  aUe  g  pip*,  flat  i  ihspe,  ■  long  ait\ ;   flash  melting,  ohiracter.    The;  hgre  known  it  in  lue  for  many  jstra ;  and  I 

iUvour  moat  exoallont,  at  good  m  winter  a*  aaiaiiiar,  keept  weU.  saw,  when  at  thor  nuTMry  a  short  time  ago,  tbej  were  ming  it 

I  know  no  Pine  io  good  in  Sbtout  ai  thif  fine  rariety.    Tlu  for  ""^'"g  and  repairing  framea.      At  any  nte,  I   think   of 

gardenera  in  ths  north  of  England  call  thi*  imrietj  the  Mont-  tiding  it  for  a  span-roof  hoiue,  30  feet  bj  £0  feet. 

Mnst,  but  as  the  beat  growers  in  tbo  south  name  it  the  Black  I  <^uite  agree  with  those  who  adriee  a  tree  use  of  paint  when 

Jamaica,!  think  that  should  be  its  general  name.     The  liaiUter-  jointing  the  parU  together,  and   in  contract  work  this  is  not 

rai  is  someliiiag  Ilka  it,  but  more  pjramidal,  and  soon  decaji  always  properly  attended  to.     Ours  is  not  done  by  contract ;  it 

after  it  is  ripe :   preiious  to  that  decaying  it  ii  equal  to  the  is  done  on  the  place,  and  the  carpenters  haie  no  objection  to  a 

other  in  flavour.      I  beliere  it  is   now  out  of   cultiTation.—  paint-pot  standing  beside  them.— Joev   Stvtshs,   Qardrntr, 

T.  Aietxat.  ifalPfrm  EaU,  Soliinll. 

(To  bt  eontinnad.)  


_„  WINTEBING  DELICATE  8TAKDARD  EOSES. 

PBUNING   LARGE   LIMBS    OF    FRUIT   TREES.  Wl  have  some  new  standard  Ho«,  trees  from  France-    They 

VARIEGATION   OF   PLANTS.  i>aTe  flowered  this  summer,  but  look  delicate,  and  we  hine  fears 

Sons  time  .inoe,  in  your  No.  26,  you  obwirred,  "We  cannot  f°'  ""?  approaching  winter.    We  should  be  much  obliged  for 

advise  about  the  waU  trees  without  mora  information.    CuttinB  '^'"  f"""  P«it««t"ig  them  during  the  approaching  winter.    Onr 

off  btanobes  ot  Peach,  Meotarine,  and  Apricot  tmes,  i  inohe.  in  "P*^'  Js  eiposed  on  the  north-west  coast  of  England,  and  Tery 

oirouroference,  require*  much  discretion."  °^^^  '""  windy. 

How,  I  haTfl  out  teaden  and  side  branches  of  various  siies,  &oni  [There  is  no  better  plan  for  protecting  delicate  standard  Bo*M 
81  inches  in  circumferenoe,  with  perfect  sucoeea;  and  in  every  tlian  that  whiah  Mr.  Bivers  hit  upon,  and  leoommended  for 
case  I  find  the  bark  grows  over  the  cut.  Uany  years  ago,  when  Bourbons,  and  such  others  as  sre  like  them.  The  plan  is  to 
in  Manchester,  I  was  shown  the  cut  by  a  gentleman,  a  school-  take  them  up  carefully  and  place  them  behind  a  wall — that  is, 
master,whowaspaaaionately  fondoftreesofallliinds,andthough  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  and  the  heads  leaning  against  it. 
he  did  not  to  my  knowledge  Cut  fhiit  trees  in  the  way  I  b%  to  The  roota,  or  over  the  roots,  be  mulched  with  some  dry  litter, 
bring  to  your  notioe,  I  thongbt  I  woold  try  the  plan  on  the  stone  and  with  mat*  he  secured  erery  bud  when  most  Bobs*  were 
fruits,  and  see  if  it  would  prevent  the  "gumming."  Well,  the  more  tender  than  the  present  raoe.  If  such  Eosee  were  planted 
first  year  it  was  good,  second  ditto,  and  third  the  same ;  so  now  oot  again  at  the  end  of  February,  they  would  bloom  as  &eely  as 
the  public  shall  have  the  advantage  of  the  schoolmaster's  cut,  if  tbey  had  not  been  moved,  and  after  three  years  of  that  treat- 
tor  it  is  not  my  own,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  play  the  Jackdaw  ment  any  Bose  which  would  not  stand  our  climate  ought  to  be 
among  Peacocks,  and  strut  off  with  plamea  and  honours  not  frosted  and  done  with.  We  followed  Mr.  Birers'  plan,  and 
■ij  own.  found  it  most  useful. 

We  learn  as  much  by  ihe  eye  as  by  the  ear — I  have,  therefore,  ^^  l^*t  beat  plan  is  to  stuff  hay,  or  straw,  or  fern,  whieh  la 

sent  two  little  drawings,  a  the  right  better,  in  among  the  branches,  and  make  it  conical  like  a  boy'a 

cut.    It  will  here  be  seen  that  the  i*"*'^  helmet ;  but  the  standards  must  be  well  staked.     Thirdly, 

bark  is  hevelied  down  to  the  wood  i  ""^  the  most  expensive  pbin,  which  is  perhaps  the  surest,  is  to 

it  IB  easily  done,  and  no  gumming  make  a  triangle  with  three  long  stakes  higher  than  the  top  of 

lakes  place,  no  mitter  what  time  of  the  Rose  tree,  fasten  the  tops  of  the  triangle  over  the  centre  oflhe 

the  year  the  cut  is  made ;  i  is  a  clean  Bosa,  and  thatch  the  triangle  like  the  thatch  of  a  cottsge-hive, 

cut,  and  the  branch  will  gum  unless  ""^  stuffing  dry  fern  or  hay  among  the  branches  if  the  winter 

Ihevrouudbembbedoverwitblime,  prove  very  severe.] 

or  eome  caustic  to  burn  the  edge  of  

Ihe  bark.    If  what  I  have  written 

is  not  clearly  understood  I  ahaU  be  OXFOBD    MILLS'    CELERY    AND    FLOWER 

^                     J               napPT  to  o™r  any  further  eiplan*-  g^„^ 

In  the  summer  of  1860 1  found  growing  in  my  shrubbery  a  ^  Saturday,  September  14tli,  the  workpeople  in  the  emploj 

moat  beaatilully-vsriegated  young  Oak.    X  showed  it  to  Mr.  of  Hugh  Mason,  Bsq.,  held  a  Horticultural  and  Florioultund 

Blandish  who  thought  it  worth  trying  to  see  if  the  varic^adon  Show  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  neat  and  commodious  institn- 

would  stand.     He  took  it  up  himself  and  ahook  out  all  tke  poor  ^ion,  recently  built  by  that  phiianthropia  and  public-spirited 

aand  from  the  roots,  for  it  grew  in  ■  damp,  shady,  aandy  place,  gentleman,  near  his  extensive  mills.    The  Exhibition  comprised 

and  potted  it  in  good  soil.    This  year  the  variegation  had  nearly  "'  excellent  collection  of  flowers  and  fruit  grown  by  the  work* 

grown  out, but  I  have  taken  it  and  put  it  into  poor  sand  again,  people,  with  a  number  of  ohoioepiants  and  flowers  from  the  con- 

snd  we  shall  see  if  it  returns  to  the  variegated  or  comes  green,  aervatorie*  and  gardens  of  Thomas  and  Hugh  Mason,  Esqra. 

Aa  it  may  be  of  interest   to  Mi.  Beaton  I  will  give  him  the  '^^'  show-room  was  beautifully  adorned  with  a  large  number  of 

plant  if  he  like*  to  experiment  on  it,  for  his  word  has  authority,  devices  in  flowers,  which  were  lo  well  arranged  that  tbey  would 

vrhereas  I  am  simply  an  uuknown  quantity, — X  have  been  a  credit  to  profeuional  bands ;   but  several  of  them 

rp.-»ii;«_  .1 9 -fiL    1.    1.  -                ij       J     »o   ■!■  were  made  by  the  wivea  ot  the  workpeople,  and  the  colours  were 

«;.  l™  CJ      diK^lion     b,mg  r«iumd  in  tuttnig  m,  pi,  „d  .hll.  «o.m,  .1  mido  to  »,„»«.  dnionhU-boiri  , 

^iS.t-o  .t  !  ?  ■  V  .  S  '  ";  i^  I,"'  "  •■ot"  ™  "  tl"  '•'"  -'  •  obmddi.?,  «,d,  tflhoolh  .  pr.li; 
contemplation  the  fear  of  inimrainB,  but  the  Beneral  disturbance  .  n  ,  / . ■  ^^  -  ., '  .  ■  " .  .  p  '^  ■' 
^f  .  t~i.  ^,.  .■<  .■  „f?™  „  ■  ~i  L  0  ~  ui»niiu»ii™  puiM  ot  floral  omamentatioo,  it  biled  m  obtauung  a  pnw 
M.niTJLT  •  ^  ocoaaioned  by  severe  amputations,  ^^rough  its  non-arrival  in  tiie  for  competition ;  but  Q^rge 
K^V^KI  ^  "^"'""  ^  afterward,.-  Charlton.  Bsq.  (who  accompanied  Hugh  Mason,  Esq.,  and  otSr 
-^  gentlemen  during  the  evemng)  wo*  so  pleased  with  the  daaign 
that  he  gave  it  on  extra  prize  equal  to  the  first ;  that  which  ob- 

TIMBEE  FOE  GAEDEN   5TETOTOEES.  :ir?4'•p5S?t.*~^™  u^™gr..to  ot'lSjt 

So  doubt  when  good  sound  oak  is  uaed   for    door-frsmea,  theee,  there  were  other  designs,  amongat  wliich  we  particularly 

•Ola,  and  wall-platea,  and  beat  Peteraburg  red  deal  Tor  rafters,  noticed  one  in  the  shape  of  a  proud  Peacock,  with  its  extended 

■Mh-bara,  &c.,  a  very  durable  house   can  he  made  with   *uch  flery  tail  spreading  around  aa  though  it  were  alive,  and  insearch 

iBalerials  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  Ihink  one  equally  as  good,  and  of  Sol's  benignant  rays  U)  reflect  his  light  upon  it.    There  were 

periiaps  better,  can  be  built  with  ^tch  Fine  of  beat  quality.  aome  very  good  AppW  and  other  fruit  exhibited,  and  apecially 

My  own  experience  of  it  ia  slight ;  but  your  correspondents  observable  was  a  pUte  of  Bsispberrieo,  grown  by  Mr,  W.  Tipping, 

■peak  of  it  as  being  as  durable  aa  oak  for  post*,  ataircaae*,  Ac.,  manager  of  the  mills.     They  were  splraidid  fruit  for  this  time  of 

.and  amongat  others  whom  I  have  mentioned  the  snlgect  to,  the  the  year — or,  in  fact,  any  other  time.    Then  weie  also  some 
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splendid  Dalilias,  some  iBarly  Croooset,  and  nnmerout  other  fine 
specimens  of  plants,  flowers,  and  Togetables.  Indeed,  we  may 
saj  that  cvervthing  was  verj  good,  and,  the  Shcm  heing  free  to 
the  public,  it  was  visited  bj  large  numbers  during  Saturday  and 
Monday.  On  the  oTening  of  the  former  day  a  brass  btrnd  was  in 
attendan<re,  and  on  that  of  the  latter  a  party  of  tonic  sol-fa 
singers  were  engnged,  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  Woodcock.  The 
chief  prize  for  Celery  was  the  very  handsome  sum  of  £8,  gr^tn 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Ma^on ;  his  father,  T.  IMason,  Esq.,  also  gaye  a 
prize,  the  othere  being  raised  by  the  workpeople.  The  Judges 
were  Mr,  John  Moss,  Mr.  William  Worrall,  and  Mr.  John 
Hague,  gardener  to  Mr,  Hugh  Mason  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  their  decisions  gave  the  completest  satisfaction.  We  had 
almost  forgot  to  allude  to  the  fact ;  but  talk  about  Celery  sticks, 
and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  them  lately,  wliy 
there  was  one  here  (not  for  competition)  which  weighed  upwards 
of  13  Ibe.  The  show-room  was  set  cut  and  embellished  with 
pictures  and  banners,  and  wo  saw  that  the  reading-room  had 
jlist  received  an  additional  attraction  by  a  large  photograph  of 
Hugh  Mason,  Esq.,  subscribed  for  by  the  workpeople,  and  form- 
ing an  appropriate  companion  ornanicnt  to  the  address  lately 
presented  to  him.  Seyeral  of  the  cottaffcrs  had  flags  floating 
flrom  their  windows,  large  colours  were  hoisted  above  the  mills, 
and  everything  was  done  to  nrnder  Oxfortl  as  gny  as  possible, 
and  not  without  success  either,  as  the  tout  ensembfe  dearly 
demonstratMl.  It  would  be  well  if  other  largo  employers  of 
labour  would  encourage  horticultural  purnuits,  if  only  for  this 
season,  by  breaking  up  some  of  their  land  to  find  their  work- 
people c  mploymcnt  this  winter.  'J  hey  might  let  off*  pieces  as 
Potaito  Imd,  which  could  be  turned  over  during  the  winter, 
while  the  milts  are  running  short  time,  and  be  in  readiness  for 
cropping  in  spring.  This  would  be  a  much  better  plan  than 
for  the  male  operatives  to  be  walking  about  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  and  we  trust  tlie  soggeution  will  receive  that  con* 
sideration  which  ite  importance  demands. 

On  Saturday,  October  12tl),  the  cottage  gardeners  who  com- 
peted with  Celery,  flowers,  and  fruit,  in  the  readivig-rooms  con- 
nected with  these  mills,  on  Saturday,  the  14th  ult.,  held  a  tea- 
party  in  honour  of  the  event,  when  about  200  sat  down  to  an 
excellent  tea  and  sandwiches,  to  which  they  did  ample  justice. 
After  tea,  Mr.  John  Hague,  Hugh  Mason,  Esq's,  gardener,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Tipping  being  indis- 
posed. 

The  Clinirmr.n,  on  rising,  said  ho  felt  a  little  flattered  by  occu- 
pying the  chair  at  a  tea-meeting  of  gardeners,  their  wives,  and 
friends,  and  was  glad  to  see  so  many  people  patronising  frsr- 
dcners.     He  thought  he  might  congratulate  the  Oxford  Mills' 
cottage  gnrdenors  on  the  succo2»s  of  their  fir*t  Floral  and  Horti- 
cultural Show,  and  hoped  to  see  them  next  year  improving  on 
what  they  had  done  so  well  this.     This  being  a  gardeners'  festival, 
he  would  say  a  little  about  gardens  and  gardeners.     Som'>  people 
made  a  point  of  saying  that  there  was  no  art  in  gardening. 
How,  ho  (the  Chuiruian)  supposed  that  those  were  the  people 
who  took  their  sai'ks  early  in  a  morning  and  helped  themselves  to 
the  cottage  gardeners'  Onions  and  Qtjoseherrios ;  and  if  he  should 
ever  catch  one  of  thoae  people  ho  would  be  inclined  to  Lynch 
law  him,  and  feed  him  on  Onions  until  he  was  fairly  satiated. 
He  was  glad  to  see  so  many  cottage  gardens  in  the  neiglihour- 
hood,  for  they  were  good  places  for  the  factory -workers  to  spend 
their  leii^ure  time  in,  and  a  little  gardening  was  beneflofai  in 
many  ways.     A  garden  was  a  good  si*hool  in  which  to  learn 
patience,  }>crscvcrance,  and  order,  for  so  tl«at  nothing  might  be 
done  in  a  hurry.     The  gardener  had  to  abide  by  certain  laws, 
which  would  rarely  allow  of  any  exception  or  breHking.     He 
might  Irani  patience  from  a  common  Gooseberry  tree,  and  see 
something  worth  the  trouble  by  watching  one  put  forth  its  tiny 
leaves  in  spring,  and  then  see  it  jmt  forth  its  bloom  ;    then  see 
'♦*  fruit  form,  and  watch  it  from  the  sise  of  a  pin's  head  until  it 
-K^v^ime  the  full-grown  ri}7e  iruit;    all  these  things  would  teach 
ixm  that  Mature  performed  her  great  and  wondrous  works  in  no 
tarried  manner,  but  performed  all  with  an  unerring  certainty, 
i   garden   taught   patience  by  the  gardener  seeing  his  fVuit, 
'owers,   and   vegetables,  grow  better  by  daily   iratohing  and 
-^ding  thru),   and   ^n'otecting  them  from  their  enemies,  and 
firing  thtm  help  in  the  form  of  water  and  manure ;  or,  as  he 
the  Chairnr.n)   would  call   it,  giving  th«mi   food,  drink,  and 
othing.     They  would  kam  that  nothing  could  be  done  with- 
it  patience ;  and  soon  learn  that  soccers  in  g'lrdep*'*^^  as  well 
■»  in  other  things,  required  a  deal  of  perseverar"'       ^he  of^ 


if  he  must  be  successful  be  wouM  see  that 
done  at  the  right  time,  and  everything  be  in  its  right 
Weeds  should  not  be  allowed  to  choke  the  crops  ;  ttiid  he 
see  how  much  better  it  was  to  have  good  things,  whioh  cmW  task 
up  the  same  room,  whether  they  were  in  the  garden  or  a  Iki 
mind.  To  the  factory- worker  a  garden  was  a  good  plaoe  fiDrhhi 
to  resort  to  in  spring  and  summer,  at  the  end  <^  his  di^'a  faibOH^ 
whioh  was  generally  very  monotonous  in  its  ohanioter.  la  At 
garden  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  Nature^  whose 


changes  and  forms  never  stood  stiH.  An  essential  advttnfcBB 
was  gained  by  the  factory-worker  in  having  a  garden  ;  ha  obkA 
have  nice  fresh  vegetables,  instead  of  vegetables  that  hm 
travelled  a  long  way,  and  were  often  scarcely  fit  for  hnom 
food ;  and  a  garden  was  a  good  place  to  pass  leisure  hoiin  i% 
now  that  the  hours  of  labour  were  shorter  than  they  wereintiBli 
past,  which  he,  for  one,  hoped  would  never  come  again.  JU> 
though  factory  operatives  worked  less  hours  than  fonMilj, 
they  would  still  want  something  to  do ;  for  a  man  grown  i» 
was  like  a  child,  he  must  have  something  to  do^  even  in  Im 
leisure  hours,  and  if  he  could  not  do  good  things  he  geiMn% 
did  bad  ones.  He  was  glad  that  his  worthy  employer  badgiptn 
the  operatives  of  Oxford  Mills  something  towards  enoonfagfing 
them  to  make  good  ust>  of  their  leisure  hours;  and  he  (the  Cfiri^ 
man)  should  be  happy  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts  at  caUimtoK 
the  soil.  After  speaking  very  highly  of  professional  gardenerSi  tnl 
passing  some  humorous  remarks  upon  the  privileges  of  gardeM% 
he  sat  down  amidst  loud  applause. 

The  choir  (whioh  is  mostly  composed  of  the  mill  hands,  and 
lead  by  Mr.  Thomas  Woodcock)  gave  some  yery  dunGe  gleti 
and  songs,  for  which  they  were  deservedly  encored  ;  and  a  nmi* 
ber  of  recitations  were  given,  when  votes  of  thanks,  with  thiw 
times  threet,  were  given  to  the  choir,  and  also  to  the  tea-makeon^ 
reciters,  and  Chairman.  The  room  was  then  cleared,  and  » 
quadrille  band  introduced,  to  which  the  young  folks  danced 
right  merrily ;  others  played  at  various  games  in  the  reading* 
room,  while  a  number  of  the  older  hands  sang  and  recited  for 
one  another  in  the  smoking-room  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  the 
company  broke  up,  after  having  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening. — 
{Ashton  Meporter.) 


WINDOW  CONSERVATOKY. 

A  LADY  whose  residence  will,  probably,  be  at  Torquay,  will 
be  grateful  for  information  respecting  the  construction  of  a  con- 
servatory. It  is  intended  to  alter  and  improve  the  house,  and 
she  wishes  to  know  if  the  sash-windows  of  the  drawing-roonai 
and  dining-rooms  cannot  be  made  available  for  the  front  of  the 
proposed  conservatory.  The  situation  of  the  villa  is  very  high 
and  exposed,  but  as  the  conservatory  will  receive  every  ray  of 
light  and  gleam  of  sunshine  throughout  the  dav,  it  is  thought 
that  the  building  will  be  light  enough  with  broad  piers  between 
the  front  lights.  The  question  she  desires  to  bo  answered  is. 
How  broad  might  the  piers  safely  be  built,  and  what  glaaa 
should  be  used  for  the  roof? 

•  [The  piers,  pillars,  or  pilasters,  might  bo  from  18  inches  to 
30  inches,  according  to  the  height.  If  the  front  of  the  house 
was  to  be  10  feet  in  height-,  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  would 
be  wide  enough  not  the  make  the  house  look  heavy.  However, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  arrange  according  to  the  character  of  the 
villa.  The  sashes  may  do  very  well.  The  roof  may  be  of  Hartlej*a 
rangh  patent,  and  no  shading  will  be  required  then.] 


OVER-VIGOROtJS    ESPALIER    PEAE  TEfiKS— 

MEALY   BUG. 

I  HATE  two  espalier  Pear  trees  in  my  garden,  which  from  im- 

f roper  pruning  have  not  borne  any  fruit  for  several  yean. 
nstead  of  producing  fruit-spurs,  they  have  sent  out  in  their  plaod 
a  number  of  strong  wood  shoots,  which,  of  course,  are  permctly 
useless.  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  them  into  a  fmit- bearing 
state,  would  it  be  advisable  to  cut  off  the  horisontals  tolevaUy 
close  to  the  main  stem,  and  thiu  let  them  send  out  new  wood 
for  future  training  ?  or  would  it  bo  advisable  to  discard  ih&m 
altogether,  and  plant  a  new  tree  or  trees  in  their  place  P  If  the- 
"^'^er,  what  Pear  would  you  recommend  for  espalier  training  P 

ify  pyramidals  (Apple-trees)  are  infected  with  the  mealy  biu^ 
'   \l  an  applicati'^^  -»^  ^i*.«iw?  ^r  Mtroy  them  P — ^Ekt.  A.  K»  Si. 


tMidwM^iMi.]        loraoiL  ow  aamrtoxwruMM  asd  ecxTTAai  aivoxme^. 


Mi*|MuiugriHMld  W  uomUUt  to  iBpm**  M«m  tfau  anj-  wrtMd  mm  tlier  *ill  asad   llllk  n 

tUngalM.    OettHB^  if  llMf7  b»  hMhbr  tki?  awU  BO*  to  be  pnuBii  700  hiM  taken  otfUwleM*. 

«Mba«d,bMi(tlMlM«dMbBlDDgH>d(aM>g)Bl)r,i**MMhe  Tlu  9uDk«ia  if  to  kw*  iw  «at«r  wiU  da  bell«r  ttmadbt, 

aOrmMa  m  ■ddttiaa  to  lOot-iniBnii  to  «nt<h»  tnmAMtaand  hMmA  of  Um  poU  b««g  kid  ontbair«d«  under  tbesiage,  n 


9«Atbmabcah,  wlMnyovinigUtBTeMinnlkiB^aDonatni*,  in  tha  raroiMr  lilwM  tb^  vU  abwrbmovlureBuacieiK  from 'the 

tkafennahaab«ieKiiw^ant«C>tthMrbBM(wilfaiftapiitiii  gmimd.    Jf  joa  muit  I^  A«m  domi,  fou  had  better 

^thapropMrtiBa.    If  jmtraitiiatianba  aantlialthg  Vrant,  thu  tiwa  pfCTimnty^  muI  il  ,»(<>»  plamd  abore  poti,  eOT« 

UlowiBC  kinili  wili  do  in  moat  riaaac  :— Ifaaia  Loane,  AA-  ont  wiA  Hoae  10  keep  tkam  Aob  oaltiBiP  too  dn.l 


« )t  riaaac  :— Ifaaia  Loane,  Atb-    am«  wiA  Hoae  lo  keep  tkam  Aob  aattiBe  too  dn.l 

dam  Park,  Wiatar  Dalia,  Ha  nna  llenr»,  filo*  UaM««, 
Bmei«  Kd,  PaaM  Calour,  DwkaMa  d*A>goQli»nM,  and  iwaral 
oMua*-  Fndar  anj  «iKBn*laooM  if  tfaa  tcea  kM  boeene  tts- 
-'-^"-  it  vwiU  bs  adrinble  to  aulit  dewn  and  gnft  ' 


_    ^ KHTETLE  INJTTRKD  LAST  'WINTER, 

Vl Um fim»T^ ai tlM  diataFM,  adding aonw  oibaia'wiiioh        '^Ul. ^uu  iuforn  na  of  th*  tmi  mMhod  of  IraMiag  a  HTrtte 


_      -t  and  toMen,\x»>9T  toke  the  traea  op  hwsW,  againit  a  mil  dua  louth.    U  I'M  hitltarto  FMrvused  avit 

«n™;,  HB  TBu*  thorn  ■)»*•  the  aarbea^  draining  tlie  pound  *U  (ha  winter  vitbcut  aaj  piotootioi ;  bu>  i*«u  iriiitN  tlie  froit 

aktbaaaau  time,  aa  Uia  Pwv  mom  Ki  iwqaira  »  drier  a(»l  Umd  iii}<«ed  it  verj  niMb,  ud^  oonaaqaaitl;,  ia  Uaj  I  had  not  inify 

am  Mh«r  of  anr  haidf  fruto  the  dawi  wood  cut  mU,  but  the  tnawat  lightoaKdota  omwidto- 

Ue*l7  big  is  a  Tery  d  fflaail  affifr,  the  mir  htowtt  Tamtdin  able  quantit;  of    ito  hrallhr   vont,  bat   being  unviUiag  to 

fcv  it  bcjag  al»i>  hortfnl 'to  tb*  tree,  but  linarad  oil  ie,  part»p^  dimioiah  the  lieiiht,  I  loft  tbe  w«Ml«t  tba  back.    ThisiuMaer 

thaleaatMof  nj.     Bab  over  fta  aiftetad  paHi  whervvartba  il  baa  ooBaoat  »igoroi«lj  wb«rt  it  waieut,  butlheolhar  wood, 

vtntt  makea  it*  a^feaTanca,  and  it  takes  in  Mme  wilh  jQung  tboucb  perfectW   b**llfaj  in  apHamni^a  producad  jellowiib, 

twea,  it  will  obeeb  tba  peat  1  bm  «ilb  M,  nnbaatthy  treea  it  is  "otly  foliaie.    Xbie  autume  it  b»  giaduallj  aiaumed  a  naaae 

bupalcai  to  TMton  than  to  rigour  ^ain.    It  would  ba  beMe*  to  beiiltbj  hue,  itill  it  ia  unlike  the  vigorous  bottom  ghoon.     ITndar 

Jeatroj  them  Mid  plant  alhMi,  pot  in  tbatoma  phea  far  ■  7«rr  these  oiroumiitiiiieM  would  fou  defend  ii;  carefullj  from  isTCfe 

Ortwo,  unlenma  tab*  (ba  traable  of  raebanginira  earttoiMlac  fro»t  this  winter,  iu  thohopoofiU  emniog  out  healthilj  in  the 

'--FBoF  tba  Bodtber  are  pKiwata  for  f rati  aoald.    8>ll  watM',  tpHng,  or  would  jou  reluclantly  saorifice  the  growth  of  yeaff, 

— ^ '-Ta  ebanial  lokalaaest  miaiical  to  animal  Kfc,  'nd  reduce  the  tree  to  a  ooaunoii  ihiub  ? 


juat  1  ludl 

gfooth  of  Uiia 

■eaaoB  near  Uie  bottom,  and  do  not  allow  any  part  oF  the  bottom 

lo  grow  highar  Ihin  wbwe  you  atopped  till  the  lop  of  the  plant 

nuuiu  Km  It  up.j  it  in  full  vigour  again,  if  it  were  not  to  for  the  iieit  two  yean. 

'  But  jou  may  eipeot  to  ase  the  balance  of  power  between  the 

top  and  bottom  reatored  by  neit  August.      We  hsve  done   the 

FLOWERING-BTJLBS    IN   JANUABT.  ^<^  ">ing  morethan  once,  and  we  aaw  a  f-Tourite  MyrtU  eacri- 

T„     .  .  ,      .  „n_  ^    ,1 ,  .        ■     ,.  need  this  last  summer  far  not  doioE  it.  Sometimes  a  very  strong 

iNreferencetojoaroorreapoudent  "CLBBtCtTS,    letmejiat  mj      ■^^        ^^-^  ^^^.^  ,  ^  of  thi  top  ahoeta,  a  robber  M  th^ 

that  my  bm,,  put  «.  .  week  before  tlua  t^e  (October  23rd) .     ^^  .     ,^^  „„,t'not  allow,   bu?  atop  it  at   6    inches  or 

k-t  year  began  to  flower  before  the  end  of  December,  and  were    9  j^^^  ^  /,  ,„         ,^^  „  ^^^^  „         ^^^  j,,^  f,„,^     ^^ 

m  full  bloom  aU  January  ;  ihwe  .n  the  iouj^latei,  I  mean      jioverihe  lop  pa7t  of  tha  plant.] 

They  were  in  a  aitting-room,  only  just  aboie  freffiing  at  night  *^  *^  f        j 

in  t^  oold  wrath  BT — E.  A,  M,  .  -^ _-^ 


EDGING  MATEKIALS  FOR  "WALKS. 

VENITLiTING  A  GREENHOUSE— 'WINTK RING  ^O*  ^^  informstion  of  any  of  your  readers  able  to  procure  it, 

ni?1I  IWTTTM-H     ilWTl    l?nfTT<)T4'5  '"•  "Kerndge,"  or  self-faced  flagstone,  ot  course  set  on  edge, 

GEKAJSIUMS    AKU    H  UCUSlAh.  ^„^g,  ,  f^^   durable,  and  neat  border. 

I  BITE  a  lean-to  gresDhouae  about  18  feet   by  12  feet,  with  a  I  hare  this  year  laid  down  a  quantity  procured  at  Cooke's 

TeiT  high  pitched  roof.      The    high   pitch    cbubm    the    aliding  quarry,  Bolli.igion,  near  MaccleBflold,  which   cost,  delivered  by 

BBBhes  tomn  very  heavily,  and  they  have  remained  closed  nearly  canal  120  miiee  from  the  quarry,  6i(.  per  yanl.     It  is  lent  dressed 

all  thesammer,  the  (rouble  of  Jn>eiiing  and  abutting  beisg  so  on  the  edge  and  jointed;  and  in  lengths  of  1  foot  to  4  feet,  by 

great.     The  Vines,  three  in  number,  have  borne  wril,  but  are  a  inches  to  12  inches,  by  about  li  inch. — K. 
eaten  up  by  red  spider,  (be  result,  my  gardener  t«Us  me,  of 

deficient  ventilation.  ' ~~  ~ 

Would  a  sliding  ihntter  3  feet  by  1  foot  6  inchaa  inserted  in  b-itto-   nsva   rw   tuitt  a-nt^      w^    q 

the  back  waUaa  near  the  roof  ridge  aapoaiible,  supply  the  place  ■*■   *-E"    "AYS   IN   IRELAND.— flo.  3. 


of  the  sliding  sashss,  or  be  only  a  useful  supplement  to  them  F  the  TiainaaiL  iodob,  pbsnix  fabe. 

I  cannot  pnt  two  shutters  as  another  root  would  interfere.  Thebb  ia  little  of  the  magniSnently  royal  in  the  outaide  of  the 

Ihave  taken  up  some  of  tha  old  bedding  Oeraniuma,  potted  unpretending,  modest- looking  building  appropriated  aa  the  resi- 

them,    and    placed  them   nnder  the  stsgs  of  the   greenhouse.  ,idenee  of  the  repreienlativa  of  Majesty  in  Ireland.     Wo  h«Te 

Will  they  do  there,  especially  when  the  house  ia  heated,  as  it  is  Ij^q  ssaured,  however,  that  tbs  internal  arrang.'ments  are  saffl- 

occaaionally,  by  a  hot-air  flue?     Will  that  not  excite  them  into  oienlly  cipacious  and  Buiiabl^  to  have  met  the  reqmremeata  of 

growth  p     How  about  .watering  ?  the  many  celebrated  naalemen  who  in  turn  hire  occupied  the 

May  T  turn  Fuchsias  out  of  flower  on  their  sides  under  the  pmition  of  Lord  Lieutenant.     Shut  in  from  the  bustle  of  the 

stage,  and  withhold  water  for  the  winter  ?—CABI»irP.  eilamul  world,  embowered  in  treea  and  shrubs,  it  sooi)  just 

[We  do  not  think  one  shutter  will  be  enough  under  the  oir-  aunh  a  place  as  poets  and  pbilosophers  might  lo-ig  for,  if  per- 

oumstanoea.     Instead  of  cutting  ynur  wall  why  not  fi«  your  mittad  to  long  at  aU.  and  no  douM  by  it<  v^ry  quietnass  has 

heavy  aaihes,  and  have  every  other  one  so  muoh  ahorter  as  to  halpad  to  tooths  down  many  a  heart  weario  i  and  dutraptod  OT  tne 

have  ventilators  of  18  inohes  or  10  in  each  altamats  sash  at  the  turbulenoB,  fha  aniietiiH,  and  ihs  cards  of  politicil  life.     There 

ton    which  might  be  hung  on  pivots  to  shut  and  open  easily  aaeuiB  to  be  sometiiing  peculiarly  Bttinit,  that  such  a  lovely  spot 

wfth  a  string.     Your  one  large  shutter  in  the  middle  of  the  back  should  now  be  oocupi«d  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Karl  of  Carhsle, 

wall  mightdo,  if  you  could  open  the  angular  spaces  at  the  ends  not  more  known  for  hia  patriotism  than  for  roBned  benevolence 

above  the  doorways  close  to  the  apei  of  the  roof.    With  plenty  and  true  wirinheartadnesi.     Now,  whin  the  foolish  strife*  and 

ot  front  air  on,  these  two  end  op«iings  and  the  shutter  ia  the  deadly  enmitiea  of  bigoted  psrtiaarHhip  are  tut  dying  out,  never 

-  middle,  you  may   keep    aU  right,    and  sat   the   red    spider   at  again  it  is  hoped  to  bo  aroused  into  action,  and  when  neighbour 

dafiaooe.    Wilbeat  aueh  means  half  of  the  sasbes  at  least,  or  as  ha  meats  neighbour,  and  seas  so  muoli  that  is  worthy  of  bu 

iWMitilatora  in  them,  should  open  at  lbs  ridga.  rsapoot,  wondurs  he  oould  not  see  it  all  bjfore  ai  wall  at  now, 

Bm  "DaingB  of  ths  liast  Waek,"  m  riapaeta  Gkramnms.     U  jut  ]fam*e   he  could   not  parowfs  UM  ottur  mea  wire  »■ 
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•nxioTU  as  himBelf  to  seoare  the  public  good,  though  the  meanB 
adopted  might  not  be  exactlv  identicsL  More  of  the  **  charity 
that  thinketh  no  eyily"  would  be  exemplified,  when  we  act  on  the 
hct,  that  the  same  goal  may  be  reached  by  many  a  different  route. 
31ie  garden  front  has  more  of  the  dignified,  but  in  unison 
with  the  dignity  the  chief  features  are  —completeness,  quietness, 
and  repose.  The  dignity  is  chiefly  secured  by  a  broad  terrace  of 
grarel  and  grass,  extending  as  far  as  the  garden  front  of  the 
mansion.  This  terrace  is  some  3  feet  aboTe  the  IctcI  of  the 
flower  garden,  in  front  and  on  each  side.  A  broad  walk  of  the 
same  width  as  the  myel  on  the  terrace,  with  stone  steps  at  each 
side,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  flower  garden.  The  walk  on 
one  side  going  on  to  a  cricket  ^ound,  shrubbery.  Pines,  &c., 
and  on  the  other  side  next  the  kitchen  garden,  after  passing  the 
boundary  balustrade,  opening  to  a  walk,  narrower,  though  still 
wide,  extending  in  a  straight  line  370  yards,  and  adorned  on 
each  side  at  regular  intenrals  with  plant-s  as  re^;ular  in  outline  of 
fine-grown,  hmUthy  Irish  Tews.  The  middle  of  the  mansion 
acts  as  the  measure  for  dividing  the  flower  garden  in  two  by  a 
wide  gravel  walk,  with  suitable  steps  at  the  incline.  A  fine  dial 
in  the  centre  of  that  walk,  and  steps  again  at  the  extremity  to 
take  you  up  to  a  narrower  terrace  bounded  by  the  balustrade 
and  rases.    The  accompanying  section  will  show  this,  and  also 


T^ 


Terrace 


erraoe 


Flower  Garden 


how  such  terraoet,  and  the  simplicity  in  the  details,  give  a 
dignity  to  the  garden  front  of  the  mansion.  (See  the  plan  of 
half  the  garden).  Be  pleased  to  notice  how  the  fine  Irish  Yews 
are  placed  at  regular  interrals  at  the  sides  of  the  walks. 


Then  the  first  sight  of  the  garden,  efwi  iriUMot  _ 
it,  which  we  did  not  do,  shows  its  oomj^eteneiB  in  IImI£ 
straight  lines  in  such  a  position,  the  diriding  it  into  tm^  ^C$ 
parte,  and  the  boundary  balustrade  make  all  this  inanifcil r''fc 
mere  scattering  of  beds  in  front  of  a  mansion  or  an^ 
wiU  erer  produce  such  a  feeling  of  unity  and  wholeaest* 
the  position  will  admit  of  it,  a  fiower  garden  near  *  h 
nerer  suffer  from  a  dearly-defined  boundary.  QThopa  1$  HI 
chance,  then,  of  a  good  plan  being  spoiled  by  one  num  fjlji 
a  few  more  flower-l^ds  here,  and  sticking  in  some  mora  ihNii 
and  trees  there,  just  because  he  has  tiUcen  a  fimcy  to  ^'pk 
Perhaps,  the  idea  of  completeness  in  connection  wiui 
and  quiet,  may  hare  been  carried  too  fiur,  as  we  noted 
of  young  trees  planted  outside  rising  abore  the  line  of  the 
trade.  There  might  be  good  reasons  for  this,  which  wo  hm^mM 
to  see.  There  were  plenty  of  openings  to  admit  the  beftotinl  Wth 
rounding  scenery  in  the  Park  and  beyond,  and  there  migkfe  li* 
reason  for  concealing  the  wall  from  the  outside,  more  ^"^ 
than  hiding  anything  outside  from  the  inside ;  but 
the  trees  should  not  be  too  near  the  wall,  nor  be  _ 
features  from  the  terrace,  imless  objects  really  worth  lobkiqc  A 

What  pleased  us  most  of  all,  was  the  seeming  quiet  aeemin 
of  the  mansion  so  nicely  carried  out  in  the  fe^ngs  of  rest  ihI 
repose  excited  by  the  garden  itself.  How  distracting  to  At 
mind  already  jaded  with  care,  to  stand  on  either  of  theae  temMi 
and  see  the  whole  space  a  mass  of  gorgeous  colour  with  hoA 
space  enough  between  the  beds  for  the  one  to  be  distinguiihii 
from  the  other.  In  some  positions  this  would  not  be  so  vadth 
sirable,  but  here  we  think  such  an  arrangement  would  hare  bani 
wholly  out  of  place.  The  great  charm  of  tliis  garden  is  te 
breadths  of  fine  ^en  turf  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  Not  M 
when  we  saw  it  m  the  middle  of  September,  there  were  not 
abundance  of  fiowers.    The  paraUelogram-beds  next  the  wafln 
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placed  between  mery  two ;  bat  it  would  hire  •dmittfld  of  more 
Tuiet;  in  outline,  *nd  more  Tarietj  not  id  planting  merelj,  but 
in  the  g^le  and  mannar  of  planting,  w  efen  lersl  mwin  of 
eolODT,  hovsrar  bwutirol,  if  appearing  all  of  the  ume  height, 
become  Dionolonoui  to  the  ej«.  The  upright  Irish  Ybwi  ao  fkr 
pmrented  this  drawba^. 

The  uaeful  garden  if  large,  we  forgot  how  many  aerea,  well 
■arrounded,  and  we  think  diiided  bj  walle  into  three  unequal 
divinoDS.  The  leteer  of  theM  couleina  what  may  be  termed  the 
Melon  gronnd,  pita,  email  houeel,  and  groand  for  etuiding 
plant*  in  lummer,  and  the  reaidence  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  much- 
reapMted  gardener,  with  whom  we  had  not  been  five  minutee 
wiuiout  eiperienoing  not  only  that  we  bad  made  a  new  friend, 
bit  one  with  whom  we  could  uae  the  familiarity  and  freedom  of 
•n  old  one.  Some  biuiaew  arrengemeiit*  prevented  ue  getting 
M  muoh  information  and  that  oomparison  of  ideas,  at  all  timea  to 
pleaaing,  ai  we  eould  haie  wiihed.  A«  we  hare  been  dwelling 
upon  Sower-gardening  matter*,  we  may  here  elate,  that  if 
bedding  plants  were  pluited  in  the  flower  garden  in  hundreda, 
they  mu*t  in  the  kitchen  garden  hare  been  turned  oat  in 
thousanda.  The  aides  of  the  main  walk)  were  thoa  rendered 
omsmenlal,  ehowingnot  Only  the  lore  for  *ucb  flowers  in,  maswe, 
but  that  there  wu  plenty  of  room  to  spare  besides  trjf  Q^g  useful 
>a  reepeots  the  kitoBen  and  the  dessert  table. 

The  entrance  from  the  Melon-ground  oiiarter  to  the  larger 
garden  showed  a  fine  range  of  glau  ho'jui  400  feet  long,  with 
wide  bordera,  and  tlie  front  of  the  border  ■  stnughWined  ribbon. 
A  broad  ribbon  oocupiedthe  oth'^gide  of  the  walk  muoh  longer 
than  the  rauge  of  houses.  On  yonr  right  hand  as  you  entered, 
m  front  of  a  wall  of  hefj/chy  Apricot  trees,  was  another  ribbon, 
and  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk  was  planted  in  a  aiimlBr  manner. 
The  plants  in  front  of  the  Apricot-border  were  aU  naturally  low, 
or  made  so  by  nipping  and  pinching,  and  a  good  space  next  the 
wall  wa*  Uft  uopianted.  There  were  flye  rows  bepnning  at  the 
Box  edgine,  trhite  Variegated  Alysaom;  Qaiania  splendena, 
fine;  Purple  Spinach,  of  Henderson's,  pinched  down;  Trop»o- 
lum  Stamfordianum,  dwarf  and  full  of  bloom,  though  with  us  it 
grows  too  strong ;  and  seedling  Cineraria  maritima  for  the  back 
row,  allowing  the  same  grey  instead  of  siiterj  appeeranoe  as  they 
ha^ye.  done  with  ue,  as  mentioned  a  short  time  ago.  The  other 
•i<!Ie  permitted  of  taller  plants  at  the  back. 

Thenof  Ibe  long  wide  border  15  feet,  opposite  that  in  the  front 
of  the  houses,  the  back  row  was  adensemase  of  Sweet  Faas,  then 
Hollyhocks  in  good  bloom,  followed  by  distinct  rowe  of Ageratame, 
white  Verbenas,  Scarlet  Qeraniuma,  Purple  King  Terb^a,  Bijou 
Tariffed  Oeranium,  Beauti^  de  Paris  Verbena,  a  blueiah-grey, 
Manglea'  Variegated  Geraniom,  and  Cerastiom  tomentoaum  neit 
the  Boi  and  gravel.  We  forget  how  many  rows  were  on  the 
borders  in  front  of  the  hooaes,  but  they  did  not  occupy  abore 
half  the  width,  and  beginning  with  Ceraitium  next  the  Box,  the 
rows  were  conSned  to  plants  of  low  growth,  and  similar  to  the 
opposite  side,  as  far  as  they  went.  For  ourselree,  though  the 
one  border  would  not  have  been  so  striking  without  the  other, 
we  do  not  think  that  auch  borders  in  front  of  houses  are  to  be 
recommraided,  unless  at  the  very  front,  and  that  not  so  much 
because  the  plants  slaire  the  border,  as  because  they  keep  the 
■nn  and  atmosphere  from  acting  on  it.  The  rows  were  farthtr 
apart  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  planting  them,  and,  therefore, 
cverr  row  was  dear  and  distinct  (rora  end  to  end. 

We  now  retnm  to  the  Melon  ground,  having  disposed  of 
bedding  plants  before  going  &rtber,  to  have  another  look  at  a 
quantity  of  splendid  Chrysanthemum  plants  plunged  in  ashes 
to  save  wateiuig,  which  took  our  eye  on  entering  the  garden- 
door.  Uauy  of  these  plants  were  in  2i  and  IG-siied  pots  set 
inside  larger  onea,  and  then  plunged,  and  ranged  from  3  feet  to 
4feet,  and  even  more  across,  bristling  with  shoots  all  over  Just 
knotUng  for  bloom,  and  many  of  the  wideat  plants  were  not 
mnch  more  than  I  foot  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Theae  plants 
ware  chiefly  struck  in  the  earlj  antnmn  of  the  previous  year, 
were  potted  and  grown  on  slowly  all  the  winter,  getting  stopping 
M  they  reqaired  it,  received  their  last  potting  early  in  summer, 
and  were  regulated  and  stopped  until  the  beginning  of  July. 
The  training  is  effected  by  two  rods  of  wood  laid  at  right  angles 
across  the  pot,  and  as  far  beyond  *s  the  shoots  ore  eipsoted  to 
readi.  These  rods  are  securely  fastened  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  by 
a  string  or  wire  below  the  rim,  and  a  smaller  wire  binding  the 
loda  and  the  vrire  together.  A  atont  vrire  forming  a  circle  is 
a  the  four  end*  and  tha  frame  is  compMe.    If  the 


n  shoots  are  tied   as   they  grow,   and 

then  the  npright  flowering-stems  need 

no  sticks  whatever,  only  a  Uttle  ar- 
ranging with  threads  to  keep  them 
regular.  The  plants  are  kept  roonded 
in  the  centra  to  give  them  a  graoefttl 
outline.  Of  ooune  sncb  pluits  are 
liberally  nourished. 

Beside*  great  quantities  of   sndi 
plinta  as  Chinese  Primnlas,  Cinerariaa 
out  of  uoors,  and  in  oold  pits,  in  the 
*'.*   *',-X^J^'^?l°'    ^«*ted  pit*  and  houses,  there  vrero 
S^trs'frcS^lo  whlS;      5ne  pl'nts  of  Thyrsacanthus  rutibme, 
it>kes  are  TuunM.    Tir.o     Euphorbia  jacquioieeflara,    Foinsettia 
toi^e  uldnf"^"  ""°"     pnloherrima,  Juaticias,  of  sorts,  and 
"  nK-iramo.  other  things  for  winter  blooming,  and 

a  Tery  plai;i  and  serviceable  low-apanned  boose  appropriated  to 
CucuD^.opr*  and  Melons  trained  to  a  trellis  about  16  inches  from 
^r,  glass.  The  beds  on  each  side  were  biated  by  hot-water  pipH 
below  them.  There  were  upright  pipes  for  letting  ap  damp  heat 
as  required,  but  chiefly  for  giving  moisture  to  the  roots,  and 
there  were  pipes  through  the  bed,  near  the  pathway,  commu- 
nicating with  opening*  outside,  ao  tbst  the  air  so  admitted 
abould  be  heated  before  rising  into  the  house.  The  chief  pecu- 
liarity, however,  and  one  involving  economy  of  fuel,  was  that  the 
flue  from  the  boiler  runs  beneath  the  pathway  in  the  centre,  and 
the  flue  being  atronglj  built,  and  covered  with  atrong  tilea  raised 
on  the  edges,  so  as  to  hold  wat«r,  there  was  never  any  want  of  a 
moist  atmospheric  beat.  This  only  proves  what  we  have  often 
atated.thatthe  proprietors  of  small  pUcea  may  go  to  large  placea, 
even  regal  ones,  to  learn  economy  in  management.  . 

The  fine  range  of  houses  in  uie  large  garden  ore  onrvilinear. 
A  greet  change  and  improvement  is  being  gradually  carried  out. 
Formerly  thi^  were  only  11  feet  wide,  and  there  not  being  to* 
much  ventilation  at  the  top,  we  should  judge  that  the  heat  must 
at  timea  have  been  aioesaive.  They  are  now  being  enlarged  to 
17  feet  in  width,  by  taking  the  back  wall  farther  back,  leaving 
the  flrat  roof  a*  it  is,  supported  on  pillars,  and  connecting  it 
with  the  new  back  wall  by  a  hipped  glased  roof,  firom  which 
abundance  of  air  can  be  given,  and  also  space  afibrded  for  cul- 
tivating many  thing*  against  the  back  wall,  with  a  good  share  of 
light  coming  to  them. 

One  of  these  houses  was  filled  with  fine,  healthy,  well-grown 
Pelargoniuma,  designed  to  bloom  early  in  spring,  and  that  with- 
out anything^  worthy  of  the  name  of  forcing.  The  plants  had 
been  struck  tn  I860,  pott«d  in  spring,  stopped  as  needed,  no 
flowera  allowed,  and  now  they  are  nice  buahy  plants  some 
80  inohe*  in  diameter,  with  shoots  of  equal  strength  all  over, 
that  will  ere  long  knot  for  flower-buds.  Another  hoosa  called 
the  Garanium-houee,  was  filled  with  large  and  older  plants, 
perfect  pictures  of  symmetry,  now  not  much  more  than  1  foot  in 
height  above  the  pot,  and  from  3  feet  to  i  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  trained  exactly  as  stated  above  for  the  Chrysanthe- 
mam.  Many  of  these  had  been  cut  down  lost  August,  or 
rather  pruned  back,  have  been  grown  on  elowly  ever  since,  no 
flowers  allowed  to  come,  and  now  they  are  well  regulated  iritli 
atout  ehoota  of  about  equal  atrengtb,  and  vrill  bloom  in  May  and 
June  of  next  year,  when  we  were  assured  they  would  be  fully 
6  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  These  and  those  at  the  Chief 
Secretary**,  were  the  best  plants,  we  think,  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  will  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  best  part  of  two  yean 
la  beatowed  on  getting  them  to  the  flowering  alate.  As  soon  aa 
a  young  plant  is  struck,  potted  off  and  stopped,  the  training 
commences.  Many  gardeners  have  told  us  how  splendid  these, 
and  (hose  treated  much  the  same  way  at  the  Ciiief  Secretary's, 
look  when  in  bloom,  and  no  stoke  and  hardly  a  tie  ia  perceptible. 
There  is  a  house  also  devoted  to hardwooded  plants,  as  Acociaa^ 
Heaths,  Epserises,  and  many  other  things,  promising  sbnndanca 
of  bloom.  The  workmen  were  engaged  with  others  from  which 
the  fruit  had  been  removed.  In  one  late  house  there  were  some 
nice  Black  Hambui^h  (Brapea,  and  in  another  a  heavy  (jrop  of 
Muscats  just  changing  goIout,  and  getting  yellow.  In  one 
vinen  70  feet  lone,  a  Vineplanted  in  a  oomer  at  one  end  inside 
was  destined  to  fill  tha  house.  There  had  been  several  plants, 
as  Hahotrppes,  and  other  things  planted  close  to  the  end  of  the 
house,  Mr.  Smith  thinking  the  Grape  (Black  Hamburgh)  better 
than  usual,  hod  these  plants  all  cleared  away,  and  as  good  loam, 
&«.,  at  he  oould  get  put  abont  the  roots,  and  the  brauche*  of 


as 


JOUBKAL  OF  HOBTIOTJIiXUBE  AND  OOTIAafl  GABDBNBB. 
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ihfl  Vine  divided  and  tndntd  m>  as  to  grow  loBgitadinally  tlong 
tbd  hoiiM  tome  2  feet  apart.  It  haa  been  spur-pruned.  It 
already  oecnpiea  mow  thaa  two-thirds  of  the  houee,  and  the 
young  wood  at  t^  point  of  every  spurred  stem  is  not  only 
iriarong,  but  very  equal  in  strength,  short-joint cd,  and  the  buds 
boUL  and  roonded,  showing  thai  the  Vine  will  sliortly  fill  the 
kouse.  Tba  bnnehea  were  reiiular,  and  of  a  good  size,  but 
dight^  tainriahed,  here  and  there,  from  being  syringed  with 
water  that  had  le^t  a  little  sediment.  Many  to  ayoid  this,  neror 
syringe  at  all  after  iho  Vines  are  in  bloom.  The  flavour  was 
delicious,  but  we  couW  >ot  say  it  was  thoroughly  distinct  in  this 
iMpect  without  tasting  other  varieties  at  the  same  time.  With- 
out this  ia  done  we  have  no  iSith  in  the  dictum,  "  Never  tasted 
miy thing  so  nice."  The  houst^  ^^rc  heated  by  pipes  on  the 
ItvaU    The  flue  firom  the  boiler  waa  ^l^o  used. 

In  wliat  we  may  call  the  second  garaV*  there  was  a  range  of 
glass  in.  several  divisions  2§0  feet  long.  TlieTe  was  here  an  early 
vinezy  just  pruned,  the  wood  looking  nice,  an."^  three  Peach- 
honae^  fpma  which  the  fruit  had  ban  all  gafherc^i  but  the 
wood  sltowing  that  a  heavy  crop  had  been  obtained,  bT^t^,  the 
wood  in  the  b«st  poaaibls  condition,  ripe  and  ripening,  neii^^ 
too  Strang  nor  too  wrak.  These  Feadi-hoases  13  feet  wide  and  * 
12  feet  in  height  at  the  back,  had  the  trees  trained  up  16  inches 
from  the  Cflaas,  and  few  plana  answer  better,  and  none  is  more 
BBpIe. 

In  front  of  these  houses  two  lorfe  quarters  were  devoted  to 
dwarf  and  pyramidal  trees  of  Pears,  Apples,  Cherries,  &c.  Dwarf 
Iraes  round  the  walka,  especially  young  ones,  had  grown  so  well 
that  Mr.  Smith  oontemphited  raiding  and  planting  again  to 
tAytck  thehr  vigour.  The  walls  were  well  supplied  with  trees, 
and  most  of  them,  espoeially  the  Peaches,  showed  signs  df  ripen- 
iBg  their  wood  kindly.  Fruit  of  ail  kinde,  except  early  smsll 
fruit,  was  scarce  this  season.  The  Strawberries  ia  beds,  and  also 
in  pota,  were  looking-  atrong  for  next  season.  We  suspect  a 
mat  numben  of  Strawberries  are  forced  every  season.  The 
JDtrawberry-]BDtB  were  plunged  in  the  ground. 

Womayjustadd,iBoonelusioii,thatthosecannot-be-done-with- 
ont-thinga— vegetables — were  in  great  plenty  and  good  condition. 
We  forgat  aa  to  Asparagus ;  bat  there  are  many  places  in  which 
tiiis  will  notgrow,  though  it  flourished  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  Among  other  things  extra  good  were  late  Peas,  and 
eqiedally  Hair's  Mammoth  Pea,  true,  which  was  very  fine,  with 
not  a  sign  of  mildew  about  it.  The  grand  secret,  Mr.  Smith  told 
me,  was  manuring  with  rotten  dung  as  heavily  a!i  for  a  Celery -bed. 
We  expaet  it  will  bear  until  the  frost  outs  it  down.    B.  Tan. 


by  day,  and  65°  to  70°  by  nights  Eveiy  attantioB  ha»  km 
devoted  to  air-giving,  watering,  and  syringing.  Water  it  viflh 
held  altogether  the  moment  the  fruit  begins  to  ehaofa  mktL 
They  had  a  little  weak  guano  water  onoe  apweek  when  tha  M 
was  swelling.  I  have  grown  Pines  somewhat  extenairdli;  iff 
several  years,  but  never  was  so  uofortunato  with  them  bsfim  I 
shall  be  particularly  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  the  zmsoa  ily 
they  turn  black  in  the  centre,  and  aoggast  ft  remedy.  NoHhk 
oouid  have  looked  better  than  these  Pioea  when  aweUing  oi 
oolouring  ? — Detoniensis. 

[We  once  had  a  esse  somewhat  similar,  and  atlriVulad  Hi 
delect  to  keeping  the  plants  too  moist  at  the  rooto,  snd  is  tM 
moist  an  atmosphere  to  swell  the  pips  to  the  greatest  sin.  li 
another  case,  ro  give  fine  flavour,  we  kept  the  roota  dry  andtti 
atmosphere  more  nioist  than  it  should  have  been,  and  tbei 
was  a  brownish  colour  and  dry. 

We  by  no  means  would  state  that  either  of  thoae 
was  the  cause  of  the  decayed  centres  in  the  preeeni  case^  am 
have  heard  of  the  inquirer  as  a  first-rate  Pme  grower^  btf  "M 
merely  mention  our  experience  and  hope  that  our  ooaii(jntiMl  ■! 
readers  will  be  able  to  give  a  more  decided  reason  tot  AitiMf 
Cireat  annoyance  and  dirappointment.] 


GBOUND  OR  EARTH-NUT. 

Can  the  Sditora  inform  me  what  the  little  hi-lobed  plant  is 
that  school-boys  call  the  Qround-nut,  and  which  they  dig  up 
with  their  knivea  and  eat  in.  hirge  quanti^ieef  Tt  fonnerly  was 
found  ia  Bulilandflhiret  I  wish  to  obtain  a  pupply  fbr  experi- 
mental pw^oses.  If  any  iafbimatien  could  be  khidly  furnished 
me  where  il  ia  probable  ib  may  be  obtained,  I  shall  esteem  the 
fsronr.  It  ia  not  the  Orcliia  maaeida,  which,  I  betivve,  was 
formerly  used  for  salep.  If  I  remember,  the  plant  had  a  small 
white  &wer.     Could  it  be  the  Saxifraga  gnmulata  ?— M.  D. 

fit  is  SuHium  denrndahtmy  sometimes  called  the  B.  flextiomm 
and  B.  bvihocationum.  It  has  many  Engli^  names — viz.. 
Earth-nut,  Pig-nut,  Ar-nut,  Kepper-nut,  Hawk-nut,  Jur-nut, 
Berth  Chestnut,  and  Ground-nut.  Swine  are  very  fond  of  these 
tubers,  and  fatten  upon  them.  They  are  pleasant  tasted  when 
boiled  or  roasted,  being  superior  in  flavour  to  Chestnuts*.  They 
are  oooked  in  soups  in  Holland,  the  Alps,  an*!  many  places  in 
this  country,  and  are  said  to  be  very  nutritiou!i.  We  shall  be 
obliged  by  any  of  our  readers  sending  us  some  of  these  tubers, 
which  we  would  forward  to  our  correspondent.] 


?IKE  APPLES  DECAYED  IN  THE  CENTRE. 

T*"wr   "Hy  cut  about  three  dosen  beautifuMookine  Pines, 

•    '*««"'hed  to  several  others  for  the  cultivation  of 

''*^*-<.  !.«  ^.^^t  disa];^ointment  these  Pines  when  cut  are 

j-^iy  -1     - vn  in  the  core.     They  wera  grown  in  pots;  soil 

^  *'     -  ^*i«»"*«r0  turfy  loam,  to  one-quarter  peat,  with  a  littl* 

.,...«-         J-r^'.       J^he  peat  is  flbry  and  full  of  fern  roots.     Th* 

#Ue  art,  i^  ,,th  hot- water  ^ipes  top  and  bottom.      Thv 


J30UQUET  OF  FOLIAGE. 

At  this  dull  ihS^  ^  ^®  Bonl  year,  few  are  the  flowaie  ttit 
can  grace  our  vases ;  but  empty  vases  are  the  gkxmdeil  d 
things,  Mid  I  think  the  itl^of*  oi  The  JomnrAL  or  HtsQ' 
OULTUBI  will  like  to  have  a  i****  o^  •  ^"V  whidi  I  hafe  ota 
found  very  useful,  as  to  how  to  fill  them.  ^   ^ 

I  have  a  vase  before  me  at  this  preSfot  moment,  which  Iwil 
as  light  and  graceful  as  I  oonld  wish  to  ae^  md  all  iti  oonlrt 
are  half  a  doaen  leaves !  ^       ^ ^ 

Everybody  knows  the  magnifieent  fbliagi;^  pleats  introdoM 


so  largely  by  the  Mei>trSk  Yntch.  A  few  d^ys  ago  I  wnl 
some  pretty  plants,  and  theee  gentlemen  very  kindly  ssnt  mtf^ 
some  "  patterns  '* — that  is  to  say,  cut  leaves  of  aevcval  Fema  M 
flowers.  The  flowers,  gay  as  they  were,  I  left  to  fadO  mihasMl 
for  the  leavea  alone  made  so  exquisite  e  group  ae  was  ivoogh  H 
chsrm  the  most  genuine  lover  of  beautifhl  abapee  and  eidsnn» 

There  are  three  kifida  of  Pteris — one,  with  a  siheiy  W^l 
another  upright-leaved  one  harmonising  beautifully  with  thendlV 
green;  another  of  the  exquisite  Ptcvia  tricolop,  with  ito  lillf 
veins;  and  then  a  Caladium  veined  with  orimson  and  dettrf 
about  with  white.  IVo  daric,  coppery  Begonia  leaves  Ml 
added ;  but  whether  they  are  improvementa  I  can  hardly  fl^ 
Faithful  to  m?  principles  as  to  Feme  and  Heaths,  three  er  km 
sprays  of  a  imall  pink  Heath  peep  up  amid  the  Fern,  and  g^l 
little  height.  From  my  own  stock  I  added  one  frond  rf 
Davallia  (D.  canariensis),  I  purchased  as  a  small  plant  iOflll 
months  ago  from  Messrs.  Hoopers  stock,  and  poMcd  direeti^ 
into  cocoa-nut  flbre  refuse,  which  makes  all  Feme  grow  so  hzih 
riantlv  and  well ;  and  one  frond  of  Adiantum  fomioauB 
gracefully  above  all. 

This  is  so  simple  and  so  easy  a  plan  fiir  flHing  empty 
that  I  am  sure  your  readers  will  like  to  try  it.  My  vase  'ij*^ 
12  inrhes  high,  and  about  5  inches  wide  across  the  s|HwJlH 
Up.— -E.  A.  M. 


SHAKSPEAHE'S  GABDEN. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Kev.  Q-.  Granville,  Tloar  oi  Stnt- 
ford-on- Avon,  is  so  interesting  to  tlie  lovers  of  Shakspeare»  thlt 
we  have  no  hesitation  whatever,  in  placing  it  before  our  readfllfti 

«'  24,  Eucx  Street,  Strand.  Sept.  U»  IMtk 
*'  Dear  .Sir,— I  read  in  the  Athenecum  in  the  spring  or  what  you.  ti 
doiOA  for  the  Home  of  ^'halcttpeare ;  of  thd  treM  which  the  Coamtttssl 
alieaiiy  pl:inted,  and  of  what  they  hoped  for.    It  wa«  said,  *aflaa 
tree  ip  chinbinR  up  the  we«t  wall  and  will  gi'  e  us  green  Figa  ia  tiate  ;*  i 
it  was  ueked,  'who  will  give  to  ShnksDeare  a  hardy  Vine,  one  that',^ 
bear  bim  the  "purple  Grapes?"*    Tbifl  house  is  built  iipoa  part  or  tta 
substructure  of  Ksnex  House.    The  two  lower  stories  have  tlM  old  ttM 
w<ills.    The  garden  ii*  where  the  old  terrace  once  was;  20  feet  and  aMM 
above  the  adjoining  Temple  Garden.    Under  it  is  a  long  lofty  vault,  aadjl 
it  are  two  old  Vines     I  do  not  pretend  that  they  are  as  old  as  BlixabsOn 
tiute ;  but  I  have  a  fond  hope  that  th  ir  aneestora'  leaves  gave  ffraMI 
trellis  shade,  as  one  of  them  does  now.    Their  roots  are  sonicwhei%.M 
doubt ;  the  old  mortur  in  the  vaulting  must  be  verr  good  to  givaaij|| 
fruit.    Now,  mj*  fatiiiiT  is  so  romantic  as  to  belisTe  that  Shak-peare  ■■■ 
have  many  a  time  wnlked  up  fend  dowa  our  bit  of  terrace ;  have  saaatflMt 
•nd  with  nty  Lord  Essex  and  Lord  RouthaaiptMi,  adttiring  the  svaobIMM 
n  *>«e  river  or  jesiing  with  *  Niaht '  Templars  over  the  pantpet  walu 


Oetober  80, 1861.  ]           JOUBHAL  0¥  HORTIOTTl/rUllE  Aim  tX)TTAQB  OABDEKEB.  M 

It  is  rrea  b«U0Ted  that  hardly  at  Btratford  is  there  anythtaig  so  Uttls  or  three  of  the  Joiiifs  of  all  the  yomiff  irood  a*  onee  ^ned  oA 

Sr;ssl'?,^'fh? ,i?'fi?<j;i'JS???s^:'^rsj s^stsi  d,'r:  *«*  ^^  ^  ^  """t^  p~»y  ^"^J^  ""■i*"'^'"  ^ 

iDOOt  from  the  oldest  one;  that  it  is  well  rooted  now,  and  thooffh  this  the  wood.     IjOOK  otot  toe  trees  in  oW  orcnaras,  and  remote  at 

saasoa  and  the  last  haTe  been  nnfeTonrable  it  la  in  cxeelWt  health;  and  onoe  thoee  that  are  considered  worthless  or  wmrn  out.     Pveotti 

^JL  ^L^^JJUi!!^  7^  "S^K  **•  u*H*l  °»««»»»"  o^  *»»J  ^"^"^l^SS  somefood  soU  for  pUnting  other  v»rie«es.    Prepsw  ground  far 

aatoam  being  come,  I  would  have  It  talcen  up  and  carefully  peeked,  and       ^^     y     a  i^^         r  rv       _j-        j  n^^  u«— ^f^  /x.^^  -r 

smt  at  the  proper  Ume  for  transplantiDg  in  iu  *  New  Place.*    I  am  not  new  plantations  of  Uurrants    and  UooMDemes.      Uttttlngt  of 

esased  to  vines;  I  think  that  very  sooa  it  wonld  *bfar  the  purple  favomite  sorts  may  BOw  be  made »nd  planted. 
Grapsii'— I  am  your  obedient  servant                           "  Job*  J .  Colk." 

Of  oourse  the  Vicar  and  the  Birthplace  Committee  yery  gladly  -^          *v     i.     v_  ^^^tZ^!i^v^^  *u»  ^^^^i^^  *v^  -«— « 

^                '^ expected  to  get  well  through  the  winter,    ^he  temperature  may 

now  decline  at  night  to  60^. 

WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK^  ©bhrkhoum  and  c6v«nyATOET. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN.  ^^  ^^  favourable  oo^asioBs  adftrit  ahr  freely ;  ft  wiA  not  ptt)* 

The  late  beautiful  weather  has,  I  hope,  been  embraced  far  *^^  thow  withering  elfrcts  that  *adi  ■an  2P"«w  ^^d  <»o  ^ 

6»rying  out  all  matters  pwriously  diwct^   Perseverance  must  •P™??-    ^^«  P^'^"**  '^•^/l*  ^  ^^^l^r^f^'1^  ""  ^Y 

am  W^  continued  in  the  way  of  hoeing,  foAing,  and  surfkce  S^T  ''P*'^'*"  "ow  would  induce  growth,  and  produce  ruin. 

alirrinir  amonaid.  arowin^  omri  ^artimilSw  OowUil  Oahho*,  Pelargoniums  will  now  require  some  care ;  watering  to  _be_  given 


m  sous  lavouraoie  w)  veireiacion  aunue  winter,  eiiner  wnero  iney  v    \   7  t^  "^     \..\.''ij-i. 

are  to  remain,  or  on  a  Weltered  bord^,  for  planting  out  early  m  "^^*«  ?  be  pegged  out  at  regular  distonces, «  _ 

the  spring.     CaiJa^.,  vacancies  in  the  main  plantotions  t5^  he  'f^oved.     Cmeranas  intended  to  flower  as  specimens  m  apnng 

iUed  up  immediately.    Employ  lime  or  soot  about  young  Oab-  "^^^^  ^°^  '^^^^  ^^^"^  final  shift. 

bage  and  Lettuce  plants,  and  repair  ravages  from  slugs.  Carrots^  •  pits  and  FRA)ni9. 

the  whole  of  the  principal  crops  to  be  taJcen  up  and  allowed  to        Neapolitan  Violets  to  have  as  muoh  air  as  possible,  and  the 

dry  before  they  are  stored  away  in  sand.     CauU/towert^  those  in  runners  to  be  removed  as  they  appear.    Intermediate,  Brompton, 

fiwnea  and  under  hafud-glasMB  to  be  divested  of  their  dead  and  Ten-week  Stocks  intended  for  next  year  to  be  kept  dry,  tmd 

laaves,  and   if  any  yacandes   occur  th<^  should  be  filled  up.  air  to  be  freely  admitted  to  prevent  damp.    See  that  eyerything 

Give  air  freely  every  fine  day.     Celery,  if  severe  frost  should  set  is  now  stored  for  winter,  and  give  air  most  abundantly  while 

in  some  long  litter  should  be  laid  over  the  most  forward  crops,  the  weather  is  fine.    Stop  Verbenas  and  other  such  free-growing 

Ihtdive,  wlien  quite  dry,  tie  up  a  good  quantity  for  blanching,  plants  as  they  advance,  in  order  to  render  them  bushy,  and 

Onions,  the  autumn  sowings  to  be  hand- weeded,  and  the  ground  water  them  occasionally  but  very  oarefuUv.    The  lights  to  be  on 

atightly  hoed  between  them.    Peas,  in  very  dry  favourable  situa-  during  wot  weather,  but  tilted  up  at  the  oack.        W.  Ksabb. 

tiOBS  the  first  sowing  may  now  be  made.     SheUlots  and  QtMrlie 

Any  now  be  planted  in  Kght,  dry  soils ;  but  where  the  ground  

is  heavy  it  is  better  to  postpone  the  planting  to  February.    It  is  -.^,w«^^ i^   -  .  ^-,    _^,^,,  ^,^^, 

advisable  to  observe  ^particularly  &  there  ara  any  fresh-used  DOlimS   OF   THE   LAST  WEEK. 

flMmie  holes,  if  any  shotild  be  discoverad  at  onoe  get  some  water  kitchen  oabdbx . 

itod  begin  pouring  it  hastily  into  the  hole,  which  will  soon  start        g^,^^  a  «yw  in  fine  pr«iawd  soil  Of  the  Rmtoip  Chervil 

Oie  mmaie.,  when  a  fiat  bushy  bough,  if  used  eipjrtly^  will  soon  (Chj^rophyllum  bulbosom)  r^mended  by  Messrs.  Vilmofin, 

pat  an  end  to  aU  fears  about  their  attacks  when  the  PeaM»owmg  ^ariew,  &  Co.      Earthed-up  Cabbages  to  keep  the  stemi 

leaaon  am?es.  aecnre  if  severe  frost  should  come.    Never  knew  Cabbaj^s  and 

r]X>WEB  eARDBN.  Turnips  Krow  as  this  season,  dry  weather  and  all  together.     A 

It  is  advisable  to  go  over  the  standard  Roses,  and  to  shorten  fine  shower  on  the  22nd,  which  wiU  hrip  to  fill  tanks  in  thife 
aD  the  very  long  shoots,  that  the  power  of  the  winds  may  be  neighbourhood  that  have  been  next  to  empty.  Laid  down  in  an 
oODsiderably  lessened  when  beating  on  their  heads.  Chrysantho-  earthen  pit  tlie  stems  of  Cauliflower  now  beginning  to  button, 
laams  against  walls  to  have  their  shoots  closely  tacked  to  them,  to  which  we  will  give  a  little  protection  "^hen  needed.  Went 
atad  some  slight  protection  to  be  in  readhiess  in  case  of  an  imex-  over  the  Cauliflowers  showing  heads  on  border,  broke  a  leaf  or 
peoted  frost.  If  any  of  the  biennials  are  still  unplanted  let  them  two  and  laid  over  them,  which  will  protect  the  heads  from  rain 
De  planted  out  now  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  bloom,  and  throw  past  them  a  few  degrees  of  frost.  Took  up  all  but 
Pansies  may  be  divided  and  planted  out  for  next  summer's  the  last  sowings  of  Carrots,  Beetroot,  &c.,  as  the  latter  is  beat 
bloom.  The  sooner  the  Tulips  are  planted  the  better ;  when  never  to  see  muoh  firost.  Gathered  the  last  of  the  Tomatoes, 
the  bulbs  begin  to  elongate  the  leaf-spike  the  roots  are  taking  which  have  been  going  a-begging  this  season ;  and  dug,  or 
harm.  Wherever  alterations  are  in  progress  lose  no  time  in  rather  trenched,  part  of  Carrot  ground,  in  order  to  put  out  a 
completing  the  transplanting  of  evergreens,  the  present  mild,  good  piece  of  youngs  Cabbages  in  rase  the  first  should  be  too 
damp  weather  being  favourable  for  their  removal.  Be  careful  forward  to  stand  the  frost  well,  as  the  want  of  Cabbages  ih 
to  aecure  transplanted  things  against  wind,  especially  large  spring  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  want  of  Parsley,  and  that  iTat 
planta,  which  should  never  be  left  until  they  are  properly  staked  scarce  enough  in  some  places  last  year.  Cleared  off"  spent  pea 
or  otherwise  made  fast ;  for  where  this  ia  neglected  or  postponed  haulm,  the  latter  ones  being  still  pretty  good  ;  and  collected 
it  fivquentlv  happens  that  the  roots  get  injured  through  the  tops  seed  of  Scarlet  Bunjiere,  which  will  be  good  this  season  and  no 
beiDg  rooked  about  by  the  winds.  As  soon  as  the  greater  part  of  mistake.  If  I  had  not  obtained  plants  from  a  neighbouring 
ilie  Mvea  are  off  the  trees  let  the  pleasure-ground  be  thoroughly  farmer  I  should  have  been  rather  pressed — my  own  seed,  and 
ehteud  and  swept ;  the  leaves,  if  abundant,  to  be  stacked  up  for  that  from  an  eminent  seedsman,  aKke  vefbsing  to  grow  more  than 
flMJCSng  purposes,  covering  borders,  &c. ;  and  in  small  places  to  something  like  one  in  six.  I  do  not  know  what  quantity  our 
be  ewifrt  into  a  hole  to  rot  into  leaf  mould.  The  part  near  the  neighbour  sowed  in  a  bed.  He  said  the  seed  was  from  two  to  three 
koase  to  be  swept  daily,  to  remove  leaves  and  worm  casts  ;  and  yean  old ;  but  the  bed  was  as  thick  as  the  plants  could  stand, 
ttto  jpavel  walks  to  be  frequently  rolled,  to  preserve  a  smooth  and  there  was  no  want  of  applicants  until  it  was  thinned 
fumoe.  As  the  re-arrangement  of  the  herbaceous  ground  is  sufficiently.  I  believe  our  fHend  was  downright  sorry  when 
0— iiiUuiid  neoeasary  every  two  or  three  years  on  account  of  the  people  gave  ciyer  coming  to  his  bed,  there  is  su(*h  a  pleasure  in 
Bwaeigt'owing  plants  getting  too  large,  the  present  is  a  good  time  being  able  to  oblige.  Sweeped  over  Mtuihroom-heda,  put  drop- 
far  doing  so.  pings  in  sheds  for  sueeeesione,  and  removed  the  spawn  from  the 
•                               FBTTtT  OABDBK.  neap  as  it  matured,  aa  there  may  be  month's  differenee  in  the 

Look  over  all  kinds  of  stored  fruit  occasionally,  soK  out  the  bricks  being  tltoroushly  spnwned  through.    Tbt  spawn  should 

tfMed,  and  wipe  others  wheto  required  with  a  dry  cloth.    The  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  where  it  will  keep  food  for  yeWrs.    I 

oot-door  Vinea  to  be  gone  over,  and  all  the  lateral  shoots  that  cannot  well  say  for  how  many,  and,  tharefdfe,  if  a  dealer  has 

\j  have  been  left  to  the  strong  ahoota  to  be  taken  o£^  and  two  seme  good  <dd  apawn^  there  ia  no  use  wait^  until  his  fi«ah 
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made  of  the  season  oomes  in.  I  hare  used  it  with  good  results 
four  and  fire  years  old,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  Mr.  Jndd,  of 
Althorpe,  has  used  it  older  still.  It  is  as  well,  howerer,  not  to 
use  it  too  old,  unless  extra  well  kept,  for  if  exposed  to  damp, 
or  allowed  to  get  too  warm,  I  would  not  give  much  for  it. 
When  matured  the  spawn  should  be  permeated  with  the  white 
streaks  smaller  than  the  finest  hairs ;  if  as  large  as  small  threads 
of  cotton,  it  may  do  for  present  use,  but  it  is  too  far  adranced 
for  keeping.  Blanched  Endiye,  by  placing  a  tile  or  a  slate  over 
the  tops,  and  moved  some  to  earth-pits,  where  protection  could 
be  given  more  easily  as  wanted. 

Dusted  charred  rubbish  among  young  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces, 
and  all  young  things  whatever,  that  the  slugs  might  be  apt  to 
nibble,  and  sent  boys  round  the  walks  to  pick  all  they  could 
find  of  the  slimy  fraternity  in  a  damp  or  dewy  morning.  The 
black-backed  yellow-bellied  chaps  so  difficult  to  kill,  are  fond  of 
getting  on  a  hard  walk  at  such  times,  and  also  of  getting  round 
and  upon  a  handfpl  of  brewer's  grains. 

FBXnT   OABDEN. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week.  Brushed  a  few  more  leaves  off 
the  fruit  trees,  and  prepared  for  fresh  planting.  Now  and  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  come,  is  the  best  time  for  planting  ; 
aU  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  .and  also  a  good  time  for  planting  forest 
trees,  as  though  the  leaves  be  still  on  the  trees  they  will  not  be 
injured  now,  and  the  roots  begin  to  run  into  the  warm  soil 
before  winter.  Evergreens  may  also  now  be  moved  with  half 
the  trouble  they  will  require  in  spring. 

GBEENHOUSE,   &C. 
The  greenhouse  being  thoroughly  cleaned  has  been  refilled 
with  Camellias,  Azaleas,  &c.,  and  means  taken  for  filling  all  the 
spaces  beneath  the  stages  with  plants,  such  as  Fuchsias,  and  old 
Scarlet  Oeraniumgf  that  require  little  light  and  less  water  in 
winter.     AU  places  under  glass  will  now  go  through  a  cleaning 
process,  and  to  be  followed  by  a  cramming  process.    Properly 
speaking,  in  most  cases,  this  would  be  wrong,  as  plants  under 
glass  in  winter,  in  a  growing  condition,  require  more  room  than 
in  winter,  owing  to  the  light  being  so  deficient ;  but,  then,  when 
we  cram  so  much  we  keep  down  the  temperature  to  the  living- 
point   in  opposition  to  the   growing  state,  and  when  we  let 
growth  take  its  way  as  the  days  lengthen  in  March,  we  can  turn 
a  good  many  under  protection  out  of  doors.    A  pit  containing 
some  decayed  leaf  mould  was  turned  over,  15  inches  of  dryish 
dung,  a  little  warm,  placed  beneath  it,  and  the  leaf  mould  on 
the  top,  and  on  this  leaf  mould  the  Golden  Chain  and  Alma  are 
being  plunged  after  being  up  for  a  week,  the  most  of  the  leaves 
being  removed,  the  best  plants  squeezed  into  60-8ized  pots, 
and  smaller  ones,  four  or  five,  into  a  48-pot.    The  little  heat 
at  the  bottom  will  encourage  a  few  fresh  roots  before  winter. 
The  tops  will  be  kept  cool  by  air.    We  do  not  want  these  to 
break  much  before  March.    Alma,  and  a  few  other  variegated 
ones,  will  be  treated  the  same  way.     We  shall  take  up  some 
others,  and  pack  them  closely  in  boxes,  or  in  good-sized  pots, 
and  try  and  get  them  under  stages  or  into  sheds  where  frost  and 
damp  will  be  excluded.  Have  pricked  out  a  border  of  Cerastium 
tomentosum  and  Variegated  Arabis  a  few  inches  apart,  using 
little  bits  so  as  ^o  form  them  in  rows,  with  a  little  sand  put  in. 
I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  nice  plants  by  ikpril.    The  beds  in 
the  flower  garrden  are  so  little  disturbed  that  we  can  do  nothing 
with  them  as  yet.     Scarlet  Geraniums  are  as  fine  as  ever  they 
wore.    The  variegated  ones  are  about  over. — B.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•ii*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the   "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."     By  so  doing  they 
•re  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.    All 
ommunications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  11^ 
Uiton  of  the  ^*  Journal  of  Horticulture^  <fc.,"  162,  Fleet 
•*treet,  Loudon,  JE.C, 
'      iiso  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
>*me  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
^ultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  ex*""-**  ♦'*  -r«t  -^Vi-m  answered 
,«omptly  anc     ">'  "^niently,  b»''  n  sep*****-* 

>mmunicatioi«        Jso  "*"  * 
"   *^  c'lstion*  " 

^plv  ,.  


.■»«»t 


tank-heating.  Yonr  mode  of  dividing  the  honae  is  good.  Ohus  will  %•  feajj^ 
at  least  above  the  staflre  in  the  front.  The  other  fMot may  be  wbaft  yta  fmk 
heat.  Whatever  may  be  your  mode  of  division  you  ahonld  have  Ofhipfc 
it  to  shnt  and  open  at  pleafure ;  otherwise  we  fear  if  yon  have  mmtifUW^ 
along  the  sonth  end,  and  not  also  along  the  west  side,  yoa  will  aoHMwylBt 
enough  in  the  cold  or  greenhoose  part.  With  opening^  flrom  the  p«ipigiilii|i 
honse  in  severe  weather  yon  may  do  very  weU.  In  saoh  ctrcnmstaaM  «• 
prefer  the  span  to  the  lean-to.  Yonr  having  glaas  to  the  gnrand  on  ftswg 
Bide  will  require  more  heat  in  severe  weather.  The  pluita  clOM  to  ttsiM 
end  will  be  a  little  drawn  that  way  unless  you  reverse  and  tmn  IhaiMiil 
frequently,  but  the  buJc  will  face  the  west  or  afternoon  son. 

FmciT  Tbess  fob  ▲  Vimkrt  (a«rArs).~WedonotadviaeyoatoMlVla(p 
In  the  house  If  you  use  it  to  force  at  all ;  but  Figs  would  do  adailrdbtarftiW 
warmest  end,  and  Apricots  in  the  coldest  If  yon  could  give  ■boiMaitf 
air  there,  you  might  try  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plmn.  Both  thess  sad  •§ 
Apricots  must  have  plenty  of  air.  When  in  bloom  and  In  very  M|^  Ha* 
shine  a  little  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day  would  be  advisable.  Tsajay 
grow  in  pots  and  plant  out,  so  as  you  can  get  at  the  roots  whea  tht  pmm 
grow  too  fireely. 

ENQBAViNoe  OF  Fbuits  (A  Subteriber).—Tben  is  no  modem  woifc  fla 
that  of  B.  Langley's'*  Pomona,"  pnbliahed  hi  1729.    The  only  rwHll» 
traits  of  flruita  are  coloured,  and  are  in  various  works,  sncik  as  tka 
cultural   Society's  "Transactions,"  the  Auctorinm  appended  to  ~~ 
"Botanic  Garden."   Ronald's    *' Pyms  Mains  Brentfordiensls,** 
"  Pomona  Londlnenais,"  and  Bro<dc»haw*s  "  Pomona  Britanniea.** 

Work  on  PnuMnfo  {A  Subtrriber).— There  is  no  work  devoted  ts  ttl 
subject.  Our  "  Fruit  Manual  for  the  Many  "  contains  an  epttoae  tf  tti 
modes  of  pruning  all  hardy  fruit  trees.  Yon  may  have  it  direct  tarn  K 
oflSce  for  five  postage  stamps. 

Namks  of  FBX7ITS  (^oTa).— YouT  Apple  is  King  of  the  PippinSb 

D:sA  orandiflora  {I>ifa).—Yovi  had  no  just  excuse  for  wriUag 
Leach  on  the  subject.    That  gentleman  gave  the  entire  atoA  of  ft  ts 
Chirdeners'  Benevolent  Society,  the  money  the  plants  sold  for  to  be  Si 
to  the  Society's  funds    We  have  never  heard  what  the  stock  sold  Ik;  an 
who  bought  it ;  nor  had  Mr.  Leach  heard  a  short  time  ago.   Perluqps  lbs  1^ 
cretary  has  since  informed  him. 

WiMTERiNQ  Gerakiuus  (G'.  X.).— The  bost  wsy  tokoop  Scsrlst  Gsv^M 
in  winter  is  to  cut  them  down  root  and  branch.  Just  like  PelargooiHM  ll 
October,  and  then  give  them  six  weeks'  or  two  montha*  bottom  heat ;  ftoftli 
most  certainly  the  best  plan.  Then  it  must  follow  that  moat  of  tks  Mil 
fibres  are  cut  out  But  when  they,  the  plants,  must  be  dried  and  go  Ish 
cellars  and  similar  places,  the  small  fibres  would  most  certainly  die  of  tlM» 
selves.  Just  like  the  fibres  in  Mr.  Rivers'  orchard-honse  treea,  and  It  k  ■ 
certain  that  it  would  be  best  to  part  with  them  at  once. 

P&CNiKO  RosBS  (/<f<fm).— The  very  weak  and  the  very  strong  wood  sf  IT 
Roses,  without  exception  of  kinds,  should  be  pruned  in  July,  not  in  OoMs 
or  November.    After  the  first  fiush  of  summer  bloom  is  over  eveiy  Mm 
ought  to  be  "  regulated,"  which  means  the  save  as  the  summer  prsmiga 
Currants  and  Gooseberries.    The  very  weak  wood  of  all  Roses  ought  is  Is 
cut  out  at  the  end  of  October;  and  all  the  unkindly  and  weak  Roses  ystW 
here  and  there  on  the  top  of  fiddlestick  stems  and  called  standaids  osj^li 
have  their  annual  winter  pruning  before  October  has  passed.    All  moiMll 
Roses  to  be  pruned  in  February,  and  all  very  strong  onea  not  till  April 
reasons  for  the  differences  will  be  found  amply  detailed  in  former' 
We  are  glad  to  have  queries  from  you,  or  nrom  any  other  correi 
every  week,  but  only  two  or  three  questions  at  a  time,  so  that  teA  * 
may  have  duo  attention. 

a'AKiKO  A  Shall  Farm    {Farming  Adventurer), — It  is  difflcalt  to  ffen 
advice  in  yonr  case  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  locality  yoepi^ 
pose  to  Fettle  in;  but  assuming  it  to  be  in  the  environs  of  some  Isige  tow 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  of  your  success.    At  the  same  time  yea  atfk 
prepare  youi-self  for  many  difficulties  and  some  fow  disappointmeato^  M 
with  a  determined  perseverance  to  succeed  there  is  little  doubt  but  yoairB 
ultimately  do  sa     We  think,  however,  that  less  than  six  acres  will  sofiestf 
you  purpose  to  cultivate  it  by  hand  labour,  which  is  the  best  wav  to  aiiks 
expensive  land  pay,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town  yon  will  find  tt  r*7 
dear.     A  friend  of  ours  similarly  circumstanced  as  yon,  started  a  aMl 
nursery  or  market  garden  a  few  miles  out  of  Liveipool,  and  he  had  topoQT  ■ 
almost  fiibulous  price  for  the  plot  of  land  he  wanted;  but  he  is  doing  inA 
All,  however,  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  district     If  you  have 
knowledge  of  gardening  yon  might  erect  some  glass  stmctore  to 
Grapes  or  other  fruits  that  would  pay  well,  or  you  might  turn  yonr 
that  way  and  erect  some  for  your  neighbours,  there  being  an 
demand  for  such  things.    At  all  events,  before  yon  embark  in  an  nndertaUSR 
of  which  you  are  not  most  Intimately  acquainted,  it  would  be  advioaliis  li 
look  well  around  you,  and  consult  others  shnilarly  situated  to  what  voa  «M 
to  be,  making,  of  course,  allowance  for  any  prejjudicial  opinion  thai  sasyl* 
given.    Having  given  this  general  advice,  we  give  a  brief  answer  to  yo* 
three  questions.    1,  Six  acres  of  land,  if  good  and  within  six  miles  of  a  ISH 
of  100,000  inhabitants  would  in  all  probability  cost  £600,  and  man  If  ttM 
were  buildings  upon  it ;  and  indifferent  land  is  dear  at  any  price  for  kial 
labour.     2,  The  neighbourhood  of  a  town  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best  W 
such  an  undertaking,  as  affording  the  best  market  for  prodoce.    S,  ff  odH* 
vated  by  hand,  less  than  six  acrch  ought  to  occupy  both  yon  and  sttjS^ 
family.    So  much,  however,  depends  on  the  character  of  the  enltlvMM% 
market  garden  crops  following  each  other  In  quick  succession  requiring opta 
labour.    Fruit  orchards  less,  excepting  in  the  fTuit  season,  snd  thea  ttanfe 
employment  for  all.     But  above  all,  do  not  settle  down  in  a  Ueak  aaMW 
neighbourhood;  for  although  you  may  succeed  even  then,  yoa  wiU  M|d  ■ 
uphill  work.    In  conclusion,  we  advise  you  to  read  carefhl^  the  dtrscMiji 
given  for  cropping,  Ac.^  in  the  Two- Acre  Farming,  andalso  inthesahasiMw 
articles  in  that  way  in  The  Jodrhal  of  Hortiodltuex. 

Flowkbs  IK  BouQUKTs,  Ao.  (^  X.  Jf.).~The  cosnmnnieatlons  ea  M 
subiect  which  have  appeared  with  the  signarare  "£.,**  will  shoil^  lH 
published  in  the  form  of  a  small  volume. 

Flowxr-gardkn  Plan  (C.  A.).— -The  planting  is  very  good  indeed..  V^ 
never  offer  an  objection  to  any  plant  or  plants,  any  one    may 
providing  the  colours  come  near  the  truth ;  snd  there  Is  not  mndi 
pancy  between  plants  which  are  matohed  in  pairs,  or  planted  the  onaiill^ 
-s-  other.  ^^ 

•oHiy^oxAN  MACRixa.— "  7*.  P."  "'ishes  to  knowwhv^  ^s  can  ciVa 
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AiPHALTB  WAUC8  ( jr<<<oniM4i«).— We  know  that  tht  Mphalto  walks  do 
BOt  injure  treea  or  plaatii  growing  in  the  ai^olning  borders,  nor  do  they  loJore 
the  grass  of  a  lawn  which  they  bound ;  nor  do  we  think  they  would  ii^nre 
Box-edging  unless  the  tar  was  allowed  to  run  among  it.  which  might  be  easily 
prav«nted  by  a  board  placed  befbrt  it,  whiletheasphalte  was  being  laid  down. 

Proportioms  or  a  OmxsirHouss  {Quid  iVo^M/).— For  ftoch  a  house  18  feet 
long,  9  feet  wide,  the  height  at  back  might  be  10  feet  to  11  fbet,  and  the 
height  in  front  fh>m  5^  feet  to  6  feet.  The  front  sashes  mav  be  hanged  half 
of  them  as  yon  propose,  or  the  rentiiation  may  be  in  the  brlckworic,  and  the 
glass  fixed  in  flront  as  well  as  the  roo£  Three  ventilators  in  the  back  wall 
ii  feet  long,  and  1  fbot  wide  near  the  apex,  would  do  fbr  such  a  roof,  and 
then  all  the  roof  might  be  fixed.  This  would,  perhaps,  be  simpler  than 
haTing  three  Tentilators  in  the  roof  at  the  apex,  and  all  the  rest  fixed.  For 
nch  a  purpose  ss  you  propose,  a  brick  or  iron  store  will  do,  with  a  pan  of 
water  on  it ;  a  little  boiler,  howerer,  would  enable  yon  to  heat  both  houses. 
IUddel*s,  and  Lynch  White's  conical,  without  brickwork  would  answer  your 
purpose,  or  any  other  small  one. 

DiasBCTixG  LxATEs.— Mr.  PcTsac  has  stntus  some  specimens  of  leaves 
"done  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  The}  are  of  the  Oak,  and  one  or  tuo  other 
trees,  and  rery  perfect. 

PmBSKKTiKO  WBrncBBAETBO  Cabbaobs  (Aipho).— The  best  plan  we  hare 
wen  tried,  was  to  take  up  the  plants,  or  even  cut  them  over  level  with  the 
ironnd  when  th^  heads  were  quite  dry,  aud  cover  them  vp,  stems,  heads, 
lU  in  dry  bog  earth.  We  have  also  tried  the  same  in  burned  charred  rul>- 
Ush,  but  not  with  so  good  effect.  They  will  keep  a  good  while  in  a  cool,  dry 
died,  with  their  stems  struck  in  soil ;  of  course,  the  place  in  all  cases  must  be 
Iry.    What  say  other  correspondents  ? 

VmaoAB  Plabt.— The  correspondent  who  wished  for  one  can  b  supplied 
>y  sending  for  it  to  Mrs.  Potts,  Gilston  Road,  West  Brompton,  Middlesex, 
rho  most  obligingly  offers  it. 

Currant,  OooflBBXBBT,  akd  Rastbbrrt  Bushbs  Failimo  (A  li.). — Toui* 
oil  being  '•  light  and  dry  on  a  subsoil  of  chalk,"  explains  why  these  Aruits 
iaiL  Your  only  remedy  is  the  application  of  dsyey  loam  to  improve  the 
taple  of  the  soil;  mulching  over  the  surfkce  to  keep  in  the  moisture,  and 
ratering  liberally  during  diy  weather  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

RocKBRT  (JSr.  ifO.—Tou  wilksee  your  inquiry  treated  of  at  length  in  an 
rtlcle  by  Mr.  Robson  next  week,  which  we  expect  will  meet  your  case,  and 
re  thank  you  for  making  the  inquiry,  as  the  subject  of  a  rode  garden  had 
ot  been  sufl^ciently  treated  of  in  our  Journal. 

Growiho  MusBROoiis  (A  New  Subicriber). —Yorx  win  see  an  article  nex^ 
'eek  on  the  subject,  and  some  others  will  follow.  Yon  roust  obtain  spawn 
XMu  some  respectable  dealer,  ss  it  is  now  too  late  to  make  it  for  use  the 
resent  autumn.    It  is  sold  by  the  bushel,  and  in  general  is  good. 

White  Trxb  Carbatun  Tbb  Bridb  (S.  Caistars,  £dinburgh).—Itth^ 
lant  retains  its  present  character  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  claai 
TTree  Carnations. 

Propagation  of  Strawbxrrt  bt  Flowbr-stkm  (John  Southern).— Yo^ 
9  not  understand  the  case.  Your  specimens  are  merely  nmners  bearing 
nit  prematurely ;  the  other  was  an  instance  alleged  of  a  flower-stalk  being 
idnced  to  strike  root,  either  as  a  layer  or  a  cutting.  Your  specimens  are 
Dly  instances  of  what  occurs  every  year. 

Size  op  Svpplt.pipb.^**  Whether  will  a  two-inch  pipe,  or  a  four-inch 
ipe,  ftom  the  boiler  into  three  flow  and  return  pipes,  of  4  inches  diameter 
kch,  heat  a  conservatory  in  the  quickest  and  l>est  manner  ?"—K.L.M. 
[The  four- inch  flow-pipe  will  convey  the  hot  water  most  quickly ;  and,  as 
ere  are  so  msny  flow-pipes  of  large  diameter,  it  would  be  altogether  more 
rcctive  than  a  supply-pipe  only  3  inches  in  diameter.] 

Kames  op  Plants  (A  Aiftsrrifter).— Yours  is  Centanrea  montana,  not 
candidissima.     If  anjrwhere,  you  may  obtain  C.  ragurina  by  applying  to 

me  of  the  chief  London  nurserymen.  Notes  upon  residences  wili  continue 
appear  in  our  pages.    (  Jr.).— A  form  ot  l«sstrfBa  filix-mas;  but  from  the 

^  of  a  firond  we  cannot  tell  if  it   is  any  peculiar  form,  or  merely  a 

gorous  example  of  the  spedes. 


FLOWER    SHOWS    FOR   1861. 

(▼xiiBXB  6th  and  7th.    Rotal  Horticvltural  Society.    (Fruit  and 

inirysanthemuins.)    Garden  Superintendent,  G.  Eyles. 

•VBXBKR  12th  and  ISth.    Stoke  Nbwinqton  Chrtsanthbktx  Socibtt. 

fee,  W.  T.  Howe. 

•txmber  14th  and  15th.    Crystal  Palace.    (Chrysanthemum  Show.) 

J0e.,  W.  Houghton. 

B. — Secretaries  of  Societies  intending  to  advertise  in  our  columns  wiil 
ihiigs  us  h]f  sending  an  early  intimation  of  their  exhibition  days. 
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CALNE   EXHIBITION    OF    DOMESTIC 

POULTEY. 

rhe  Meeting  juBt  closed  is  the  first  Poiiltry  Exhibition  ever 
;  held  in  Galne,  and  although  all  the  arrangements  indispens- 
»  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  such  a  Show  were,  con- 
[uentlj,  quite  new  to  the  Committee,  greit  credit  is  due  to 
we  gentlemen  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
stad.  The  entries  amounted  to  170  pens,  a  number,  as  will 
generally  admitted,  quite  equal  to  the  anticipations  of  those 
0  reflected  on  the  fact,  that  both  the  Worcester  and  Devizes 
»WB  are  this  year  held  within  a  few  week?  only  of  the  same 
e  as  that  we  now  refer  to.  The  pens  were  placed  under  a 
il  oommodious  tent,  erected  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs. 
'on  her  land  closely  adjoining  the  lawn  at  the  firont  of  her 


residence.    We  were  much  gratified  to  find  that  not  a  single 
instance  of  ill  health  presented  itself  among  any  of  the  specimens 
exhibited,  although  of  late  sickness  has  been  lomewhat  preTalent 
at  the  generality  of  our  poultry  shows ;  nor  can  we  omit  to 
mention  the  wise  precaution  of  the  Calne  Committee  in  white- 
washing the  pens  at  the  onset,  together  with  posting  publicly 
Slacards  requesting  the  yisitors  not  to  handle  or  feed  the  poultry, 
he  admission  of  dogn  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  a  good  supi>ly 
of  gas  was  laid  on  specially  for  this  occasion.    To  add  to  its 
popularity,   the   band  of  the  Bifle    Volimteers  enliyoned  the 
proceedings  by  playing  at  interyals  throughout  the  day,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  poultry-tent.     Cahie,  though  small,  is 
a  yery  neat  and  healthy  town,  it  possesses  a  fine  old  church,  and 
in  the  graveyard  surrounding  it  is  to  be  seen  a  somewhat  ex- 
pensiye  tomb,  erected  in  the  year  1717,  in  memory  of  Inyerto 
Boswell,  "  King  of  the  Oipsies,"  who  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  83.    The  legend  runs,  that  throughout  this  long  life  he  never 
once  slept  beneath  a  roof,  but  invariably  abided  under  the  tents, 
at  that  time  so  universal  among  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged. 
Here  we  have  a  pretty  good  evidence  that  constant  exposure 
produces  hardihood,  a  hint  that  may  possibly  prove  useful  to 
those  of  our  poultry  friends,  who  as  invariably  "  coddle  up  " 
their  pets,  and  thus  not  unfrequently  "  kill  them  with  kindness." 
The  gipsy's  tomb  is  a  most  singular  and  elaborate  structure, 
somewhat  injured  by  the  hand  of  time,  but  still  one  of  interest 
to  the  passing  visitor.    But  to  return  to  the  poultry-tent. 

Spanish  fowls  stood  at  the  head  of  the  prize  list.  In  the  class 
Mr.  Bodbard  exhibited  a  pen,  doing  his  yard  no  inconsiderable 
credit,  and  securing  to  that  gentleman  a  special  prize  of  fiye 
guineas ;  an  equally  well-deserved  slice  of  good  luck  falling  to 
an  especially  good  pen  of  White  Dorkings,  the  property  of  Mrs. 
H.  Fookes,  of  Blandford.  Both  these  premiums  were  a  liberal 
addition  to  the  general  prize  list,  being  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  H.  Allen  Poynder,  of  Hartham  Park,  for  the  best  two  pens 
in  either  Spanish,  Dorkings  of  any  yariety,  Cochins  of  any  colour, 
or  Ghmie  fowls  of  any  breed.  These  prizes  undoubtedly  added 
greatly  to  insure  a  keen  competition,  in  the  class  for  any  breed 
of  Dorkings  except  Oreys,  a  mistake  in  entry  by  three  different 
exhibitors,  placed  four  pens  of  undoubtedly  the  best  birds  in 
the  tent  quite  out  of  competition.  We  repeat,  as  we  have  done 
again  and  again,  competitors  cannot  pay  too  much  attention  to 
the  correctness  of  their  entry  papers,  as  any  mistake  here  renders 
disqualification  inevitable,  nor  can  Judges  or  Committee  rectify 
such  irregularities  after  their  admission.  We  fully  admit  the 
gravity  of  annoyance  to  owners  from  such  a  result ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  though  such  slips  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip,  when  the  fowls  prove  for  themselves  how  easily  they  could 
have  won,  only  render  still  more  keen  the  disappointment.  The 
real  ground  of  complaint  is  not  in  the  stxictly  carrying  out  the 
regulations,  bu(  the  wrong  entry  beforehatio  Many  pens  of  the 
Buff  OocAma  were  really  excellent,  still,  sti%ng«  to  say,  neither 
the  Blacks,  Whites,  nor  the  Partridge-coloured  WSfC  iinything 
but  indifferent.  The  Oame  obsses  were  both  good  anir  closely 
competing.  The  Hamburghs  were  good  compared  to  thos^ 
usually  shown  in  the  southern  counties.  In  Black  Polands,  Mr. 
T.  Panton  Edwards,  of  Lyndhurst,  exhibited  two  pens  that 
proved  one  of  the  chief  attractions  in  the  whole  Exhibition : 
indeed,  it  is  very  rarely  they  have  been  equalled. 

Although  in  the  class  devoted  to  G-olden  or  Silver-laced 
Sebright  Bantanuy  only  three  pens  of  the  former  variety  were 
enter^  (not  a  single  specimen  of  the  Silver  being  shown),  we 
cannot  recall  to  mind  so  close  a  trial  for  superiority,  all  nine  of 
the  birds  being  far  better  than  have  been  seen  for  a  long  time 
past.  By  referring  to  the  prize  list  it  wiU  be  seen  that  those 
noted  Bantam  breeders,  Harvey  Dutton  Bayley,  Esq.,  Bev. 
Q-.  S.  Cruwys,  and  Bev.  O.  F.  Hodson,  were  the  proprietors.  In 
the  class  for  any  other  Bantams,  the  Game  were  faultless,  and 
the  White- booted  ones  were  excellent. 

We  do  not  expect  to  see  much  improvement  throughout  the 
season  in  either  the  Turheya  or  Qeese^  which  took  precedence  at 
Calne. 

The  Bouen  Ducks  were  both  numerous  and  good,  but  the 
Aylesbury  breed  were  indifferently  represented.  The  Show  stood 
well  as  to  Buenos  Ajrean  Ducks,  with  an  entry  of  twelve 
capital  pens.  The  first-prize  pen  were  peculiarly  small  and 
lustrous.  The  plumage  of  many  of  the  remaining  pons  was  also 
faultless. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  taw  a  show  that  stood  so  strongly  in 
numbers,  or  so  well  in  BrdhmcUf  as  the  Calne  Meeting,  both  the 
light  and  also  the  dark-feathered  varieties  appear  to  oe  especial 
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fkrouritiet  in  this  locality,  hnd  not  a  few  of  the  chickens  were 
turasxially  promiMo^. 

The  "Any  other  yariety"  chM  was  well  filled,  and  the 
ipeciirens  fbr  beyond  the  average  of  such  entries.  The  Sebas- 
topol  Geese,  a  most  beantiful  aiid  unique  yariety  of  omamentul 
water  fowls,  were  shown  in  first-rate  condition  by  HarToy 
]>atton  Bay  ley,  Eeq.  Their  noTelty  brought  many  Tititors.  A 
protectiTO  price  of  £25  the  pair  prohibited  sale,  however.  It 
seems  somewhat  singuIsTi  that  though  introduced  some  years 
hack,  and  thus  beautiful,  they  still  appear  to  be  nearly  as 
limited  in  point  of  numbers  as  at  the  onf^et. 

Although  Calne  now  labours  under  the  real  disadyantage  to  a 
poultry  show,  of  being  six  miles  from  a  railway  station,  the  birds 
Were  promptly  returned;  and  we  hear  with  pleasure  a  line  is 
now  actually  in  construction  to  the  town.  In  future  years, 
therefore,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  Calne  Show  will  rise 
considerably  in  importance,  more  particularly  should  the  meeting 
take  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year. 

Spauibh.— "First,  J.  R.  Eodbard,  Aldwlck  Conrt,  Wrington,  Second* 
J.  O.  Brinkwortta,  Calne.    Highly  Commended,  A.  Heatb,  Calne. 

DoKKiMaa  (Grey).— First,  Lady  J.  Comwalli*,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst. 
Second,  R.  Henly,  jun.,  Calne.    Commended.  K  Hcnly,  Jan.,  Calne. 

Dorkings  Tany  variety  except  Grey).— First,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  Whitc- 
chnrch,  Blandford  (White).    6s«ond, 'vvithheld. 

CoobiK'Cbiwa  (Cinnamon  and  Bnff).— First,  Mrs.  H.  Fookos,  ^Yhite- 
ohnrcb,  Blundford  (Buff).    Second,  A.  Heatb,  Culne  (Buff). 

Cocuin-China  (any  variety  except  Cinnamon  and  Buff'. — First,  vitb- 
held.    Second,  R.  Everett,  Gibraltar  Cottage,  Monmouth  (Wbit?). 

Gams  (Blaok-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  J.  K.  Rodbard,  Aldwick 
Court,  Wrington  (Black-breasted  Bed).  Second,  K.  H.  Keable,  Prei^butc, 
Marlborough  (Bliick-breat>ted  Red).  Highly  Commcnued,  Y.  Sondford, 
Chatsvorth  Lodge,  Mannamead,  Plymouth  (Black-breasted  Red).  Cum- 
mcnded,  V.  Sandford  ( Hlock-breaAled  Red). 

Qaxk  (anv  variety  except. Red<().—Fint,  A.  M.  bloper,  Seend,  Wilts 
(Puck-wingn).  Second,  Rev.  G.  8.  Cruwyn,  Cmwys  Morchard  Court, 
Tiverton.    Third,  F.  Baily,  Calne  (White). 

Hahbvross  (Gold  or  Mlver-rpangled).  —  Fir^t,  Lady  J.  ComwalliB, 
Linton  P&rk,  Btaplehnrat  (Silver).  Second,  F.  Baily,  Calne  (Golden). 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Gilbert,  High  Street,  Devizea. 

Bambubohh  (G(>ld  or  Silver-peneilled).— First,  Mi5fi  L.  Keable,  Maddell 
Farm,  Lamboume  (Silver).  Second,  E.  C.  Phillipe,  CJhippenham  (Golden). 
Commended,  B.  BumboU,  Calne  (Silver). 

PoLABD*  (any  variety).—  Firtt  and  Third,  T.  P.  Edtrards,  Lyndhurst, 
Hants  (Whlte-crcstcd  Black).  Second,  J.  HInton,  Hinton,  near  Bath 
(Silver). 

Babtams  (Gold  or  Silver-laced).— Firat,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Ickwell  House, 
Bifglerwade.  Second,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cru^ys,  Cru'wya  Morchard  Court, 
Ilverton.  Highly  Commended,  G.  F.  Uodaon,  North  Fetherton  Bridg- 
water (Sebright). 

Babtamb  (any  variety  except  Laced).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Baylcy,  Ickwell 
House,  Biggle8wadc  (Biack-red  Game).  Second,  V.  Sandford,  Chatsworth 
Lodge,  Mannamead,  Plymouth  (Duckwinn).  Highly  Commmded,  Rev. 
O.  S.  Cmiryo,  Cmwys  Morchard  Court,  Txvcrton  (White) ;  V.  Sandford, 
(White).    Commended,  J.  Gould  Chippenham,  (White). 

Abv  vabikty  of  *^^wl  >'ot  Mkbtiokxd  in  the  Above  ClassPji. — 
First,  J.  H.Cr.iigie,  ''^  .dlunds,  Cbigwell,  E^sex  (Brahma  Pootm).  Second, 
J.  J.  Fox,  DcviBen  i- otiys).  Third,  A.  Heatb,  Calne  (Light  Bruhmas). 
Highly  Conimfrnded.flw  Heath,  ratne  (Light  Brrihsitia).  Commended, 
J.  Uin*')n,  Hintoiij,^MrBath  (Brahma  Pootra). 

Tvht^  '-— *'Stnt.  MiKji  L.  Cruwuhay,  Caversham  Park,  Reading  (Cam- 
bridge ;J|lffcond,  Miss  J.  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loe,  Bath  (Black).  Highly 


>    Conrrj^^ded,  Mrs.  G.  H.  W.  Heneage,  Compton  Bassett  (Norfolk);  Rev. 
l^K'oT Baily,  Swim- on  (Cambridgeshire). 

Cjeksk.— FirM,  Mrc.  H.  Fookes,  Whitechurcb,  Bradford  (Grey).  Second, 
T.  H.  D.  Buyly,  Ickwell  Honi>e.  Biggleswade  (Si'bastopol).  Highly  Com- 
mended, MissL.  Crawrbay.  Caversbam  Park,  Beading  (White  Dutch) ; 
H.  Brown,  Blaoklaud  Park  (Chincfe). 

DrcKs  (Bourn).— First  and  Second,  Rev.  H.  G.  Baily,  Swindon.  Highly 
Commended,  Miss  L.  Crowsfaay ,  Clarereham  Park,  Reading;  R.  Keevil, 
Laeock,  Wiltx.    Commended,  J.  P.  Coleman,  Beveri^brook  Tloupe,  (^Ine. 

Dvcbb  (Aylesbury).— First,  G.  Hanks,  Quobwell  Farm,  Malmesbnry. 
Second.  G.  Bryant  Jun.,  Litllecott  Mill  Pcwsey. 

DvcKs  (Black  East  Indian).— Firtt,  F.  W.  Earle,  Edenhnr»t,  Prescot. 
Second,  G.  S.  Suinsbury,  Bowdc,  Devises.  Highly  Commended,  G.  S. 
Bainrbur)'.    Commended,  G.  S.  Sainsborv. 

DvcKB  (Any  other  Variety).- Fin^t,  T.  H.  D.  Baylcy,  Biggleswade. 
Second,  E.  C.  rhillips,  Chippenham  (Call  Dvcks). 

Spamish  CairKBKH.- Fir.-t,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington 
Becood,  J.  O.  Bhnkworth,  Calne.  Comnicnded,  F.  Crook,  12,  Ilarringdon 
Street,  Ixindon,  N.W. 

DoBKiNo  CuicKKMs.— C.  Smith,  Dnmford,  Sallkbnry.  Second,  Lady 
T.  Cornwallio,  Linton  Park,  Staiilenunt. 

Cochik-China    Cbickkka.— Fiist  and   Second,  Major   F.  C.   Ilosmrd, 
Hilsea,  Porlsniouih.    Commended,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  Whitechurch,  Blund- 
'^rd. 

lAMK  Cbickens.— First,  W.  Long,  Devizes.    Second,  R.  Elling,  Sutton 
^Ki-va,  Warminster  (Black-breasted  Reds).  Highly  Commended,  J.  Kealilc, 
rhatcham,    Newbury  (Bluck-breasted  Beds) ;    R.   Elling  i  Black.br eanted 
ledsj.    Commended,  W.  Blcoden,  Calne ;  F.  Baily,  Calne  (Black-breasted 
teds.) 
'^HiCKBMs  (Any  dtptinct  breed).— First,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhurrt,  Hants. 
^hite-Crcsted  Black  Poland*].    Second,  LadyJ.  Comwailis,  Linton  Park, 
'taplehurst  (Silver-spangled  Hamborghs).     Highly  Commended,  J.  V 
Taigie,  Woodlandd,  Chigwdl.  Essex  (Brahma  Poritru) ;     T.  P.  Edwar' 
Whlte-eremed  Polands);  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  near  Baih  (Brahma  Pootra, 


breasted  Red  Game.)    t*r1ze.  A,  Heath,  CU&e  {U^flit  iMbMkA  V%yr 
Commend  d,  J.  R.  Rodbard  (Dnokwfng  Game  Bttitam.)    tSdHUmmi^ 

Heath  (Spanish.) 

The  Judges  were  Charles  Ballanee,  Evq.,  of  l^Mmloiii 
and  EdwaA  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  SparkbrodEy  BirniingHiBi 


COLOITR  OF  POWTEE'S  fTfiS. 

Will  you  lay  in  your  next  paper  if  a  ftnt-tdlMt 


he  disqualified  if  the  eyes  do  not  match,  one  being  mpejOAlto 
and  the  other  quite  dark  ?  Piejse  say  if  that  womd  nta^ml^y 
the  pen,  or  would  an  inferior  bird  with  even  eyes  Btmd ftMb 
chance  of  a  prize  than  the  one  named? — CnsSHlRB. 

[Any  Powter,  except  white,  should  liare  gntTel,  omn  * 
pearl-coloured  eyes.  Imperfect  eyes  are  a  fault,  bat  sot 'ef  Hit 
magnitude  as  to  be  considered  a  aisqualificatioii,'yelflaflaHilli 
turn  the  scale  where  the  competitors  ore  otherwise  tety^BflU^ 
bahmced. — ^B.  P.  Bbb^t.] 


HYBKID  BETWEEN  THE  GROtTSB  USB 

BLACK  COCK. 


Wb  have  often  denied  the  existenoe  of  croflsea  and, 
hybrids  in  a  state  ol  nature.  We  were  last  week  c  ^  _ 
own  we  were  mistaken.  Wo  saw  in  Mr.  Baily'a  shot),  in  )Mhl 
Street,  a  plain  cross  between  the  Grouse  and  Black  Cock^  wi 
say  plain  because  it  possesses,  undoubtedly,  auch  eridenet  ■ 
cannot  be  questioned,  that  it  is  the  produce  of  a  eroaa. 

It  is,  we  belicTc,  being  stuffed.    We  wffl  gire*m  Cttll 
of  it  before  long. 


EEMINISCENCES  OF  A  GAMEKSSSNOL 

iContinuedfi'Otn  page  490.) 

A  WEEK  sufficed  to  show  me  I  was  fallen  into 'a  tctfy  Iwdtf 
milk  and  honey.  My  cottage  was  futnished  ti<>t  only  wviL  W 
almost  elegantly,  and  it  possessed  erery thing  thkt  denn  lb 
required  for  comfort-,  ease,  and  utility.  Wnat  a  dttfanHl 
between  the  agent  and  manager!  Instead  ofm  written (Mtet» 
justify  the  disbursen^ent  of  sixpence,  I  wtfi  told  if  I  wWkrf 
anything  I  could  have  it.  I  was  haunted  by  onHy  one  cani'J 
was  too  good  to  last,  and  I  was  always  on  the  ^wi  enw  to  yUvm 
or  avoid  anything  that  could  jeopardise  my  plaee. 

I  found  whenever  there  was  the  probab&ity  of  a  hard  day,  V 
head  keeper  had  the  gout,  and  his  duty  devolved  on  me;  M 
erery  tiling  was  so  perfect,  and  so  liheralty  provided  iSnr^  Ub 
even  work  became  a  luxury.  Such  guns  ;  auch  dogs  \  MMk  A 
unlimited  number  of  markers,  watchers,  or  beaters,  that  I  €Al)l 
seemed  to  myself  rather  un  ofllccr  in  command  than  a  serriiBt 
under  orders. 

The  manor  was  a  beautiful  one,  rather  hilly,  but  aboundiDg 
in  open,  level  spots,  and  ofTering  almost  any  de8Cri|>tion  of  sporti 
My  master  was  more  than  popular,  he  was  beloved  by  eiM^ 
man  on  his  estate,  and  for  that  reason  the  keeper's  place  vh/P 
easy  one  ;  every  man  was  a  keeper.  I  may  here  be  pardoned  tf 
I  indulge  in  a  trilling  digression.  I  would  sooner  tike  ti^ 
thirds  of  tlie  salary  of  a  popular  man,  than  twice  aa  much  ofciH 
who  was  disliked.  It  wa^  a  treat  to  live  on  thia  eitafe.  CngA 
cottages,  large  gardens,  constant  employment,  and  unifon^ 
kind  treatment,  made  a  contented  labouring  population.  ISlBCJP 
for  a  fortnight  before  and  after  Christmas,  and  ror  a  ^l^k  ^tfc 
about  laying  time,  no  real  watching  was  necemsry,  and  I  flMk 
found,  like  all  'he  other  i>ervantp,  I  was  thriving,  and  my  dothtf 
were  getting  small.  But  wc  all  saw  with  fear,  thct  the  Kfe  UtA 
suited  uii  so  well,  was  killing  our  master.  He  not  only  got  itorf 
but  he  was  drowsy,  and  although  the  medical  men  ordered  aorr 
exercise,  ho  took  less.  He  now  rode  when  shootine.  WIm  I 
was  first  with  him,  he  generally  started  about  ten,  tuncbeontfik 
him  at  the  ap])oiiitod  8})ot  at  two,  and.there  was  little  'hoott 
afterwards.  But  they  were  luncheons ;  not  a  little  boid-lNiM 
of  notions  and  remnants,  but  two  donkeys,  one  laden  witii  jif 
niers,  the  other  with  a  keg  and  bottles. 

The  house  was  always  lull  of  company  m  the  shooting  sMiiL 
and  two  or  three  parties,  of  two  each,  in  September,  had ftfi 
beats  and  keepers  appointed  to  them,  with  instructiona  to 
<it  luncheon-time.     No  offi-nco  was  so  senoua  in  my  mi 
tye*  "9  to  be  unpunc*iuil.    The  '  ewardVroom  hoy  and  a 
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mead. 


md  oat«  ThoM  pannier*  wen  rich  oaoi ;  erorj  daNriptton 
H  pic,  cold  fawli,  imall  huiu,  l&rge  tongun,  undHieliea.  miit, 
dfa.,  all  pBokrd  in  mstttl  met  that  Stted  in  i  box  which  rormod 
tta  lablo.  Bilrer  fbrki,  spooai,  and  gtihleti,  and  in  winter  I 
iHTeknom  hot  wiupi  and  made  dkhei  eentoufinto  the  oororta. 
AUioriBof  irino  snd  minetal  wsMri  loaded  the  otiior  donkey, 
while  iho  k^  was  filled  willi  baet  for  ui.  Luncheon  alwaji 
laatxl  an  hour,  oRsu  mors.  Kothing  eatable  wai  returned  to 
the  house,  but  all  iras  ^>reD  to  thi3  keeper*  and  other*.  It  wai 
ttehead  keeper'*  pi loo  to  nai^f  the  epo^  and  he  generallj  pitched 
on  a  ■umiDi-r-liauaa  or  gooil  »hed,  eiKept  in  rerj  hot  weather,  i 
when  he  woulrl  leleot  lome  ehadj,  ahellered  spot,  where  timlwr  I 
•tick*  were  lying. 

In  Ihe  eitt[f  part  of  my  itsy  thare,  luncheon  waa  genera! 
«*er,  and  the  argira  flniihed  bj  four,  and  one  hour's  ahooli: 
Brought  UI  to  tho  ffall.  Jfaiter  wai  loo  fond  of  e»ting  ai 
Orinking,  but  there  waa  nothing  aelflih  about  him  j  ha  wish 
trtrj  one  to  bo  like  him,  and  haa  told  me  hundreds 
tunei  joli-iglj,  Ihat  if  I  did  not  get  fatter  ho  would  dischai; 
■  me.  Now,  master  rode  hii  pony,  many  day*  lie  scarcely  *]iot 
mil,  and  on  otliern  he  would  ride  atraiglit  to  tlie  luncheon  apt 
wbere  we  ehouLI  find  him  aaleep  on  our  arrivul.  He  waa  iietlu 
•nd  careleaa  about  ererylhing  except  hia  eating  and  drinkin 
•nd  It  waa  only  .Her  lunchron  lie  raUiad  and  brtiamo  aomewli, 
bk«  what  he  used  to  be.  He  wonld  eat,  drink,  and  amobe  till  1 
fill  aalecp,  at^d  would  forbid  us  to  awaiian  him  unfit  the  carciai 
he  had  ordered  came  for  liim. 


PARTHEN-OGEWKSia  IN  THE  HOITET  BEE. 

I  BNCLOSB  a  full  report  by  the  opmating  aurgaon  of  the  pa 
mortem  examinitioo*  of  a  perfitc'ly  fertile  quoen,  a  conple  i 
dione*,  and  a  drone- breeding  qnoen,  which  toot  place  at  tl 
peron  and  Eieler  Onapital,  and  which  will  befound  mucli  moi 
fill]  and  DO'iiplete  than  the  acoount  already  giren  by  "A  Devoj 

ttlBE    BSX-EBEHEB." 

'*  EXAUINITION    OX  IHR  SpKaMATUTCl  OF  1  PaEFEOILT  FEI 

TUB  Qdbkm  (Srptcmber  28).— The  aac  waa  about  iho  aiie  of 
wnrtardaoed—aphofical,  opaque,  milk  white  A  canal  pawed  froi 
d  into  the  oviduct.  On  rupturingit  on  a  glataalide,  a  milky  flui 
Batiad  out,  which  imrnBdialely  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  gUsi 
wd  eumined  under  Ihe  microscope  with  a  power  magnifying  22 
linUB,  sbowrd  couotlm*  numbera  of  minute,  attenuated  Bit 
aieDt«,  raijidly  uioTing  in  ceawleas  gyrations,  but  forming  auoh 
donie  masa  that  it  waa  impowible  lo  trace  any  one  thread  aepi 
iMely.  Preaaure  wa*  applied,  and  aome  of  the  fluid  aqucoi* 
«ut  iWra  between  Iho  gjaiaee,  la«Fingbehinda  very  thin  atratun; 
KMh  fllaroentoould  now  be  aoparately  traced,  and  appeared  aa 
fcwiaparoiil  struclurelpaa  line,  without  any  diialalion  through 
ootita  kngth,  mdead  both  ends  became  ao  greatly  nttenuatei 
that  they  w^ra  acarcoly  visible.  These  pointa  nero  made  ou 
more  claarly  by  applying  higher  powers,  magnifying  about  40< 
and  700  tinier  The  rao.emei.ts  adopl.'d  by  the  .pcrmaloioi 
•ere  ohietty  in  oirclr*  and  Bgurca  of  H,  but  thia  doubtleii  wa 
pvtly  duetothaprsMura  used  and  the  narrow  limit*  allowei 
than,  a*  in.  aubaequmC  examina'iona  some  aaaumed  a  men 
limgitiidinal-  direction.  A  diagram  of  a  Epormatoaoon  of  ai 
ioMot,  and' pirt^  tKCuratolr  corresponding  with  1ho»eju»tdo 
Mibed,  ia.  given  in  Gnfflih  and  Hcnfray'*  "  Microgjaphii 
Dictiooary."  The  oTaries  were  ciaminsd  but  appeared  to  bi 
qaite  empty  (it  wai  fhe  end  of  tlio  aeaaon),  no  OTa  nor  gem 
maiaei  in  any  atag.<  of  di^velopmont  could  bo  made  out,  •  liltli 
Iiiniaed  granu'ar  matter  aeem-d  the  only  content*. 

"ExiMiNiTiOH  OP  THE  Dkones  (October  7).— The teiliclce. 
wminni  r»ce|itBcIra,  and  auiiliarv  organs  of  a  drone  haying  b-OTi 
OtTBfuUy  iaolated,  and  their  connection  with  tha  niuacular  ejacn- 
litory  tao  by  means  of  the  eioretory  dncf,  Irneed— the  y«llowtBh, 
•omewhat  fujif.irm  apminat  reeepta"lc8  Krrfi  eucceisirefy  opened, 
Bud  the  conte>.U  of  each  Piamiiieil  "ilh  1-5  nnd  1-8  inch  lenses. 

A*  fluid,  hnida  granular  mattn- and  (.ip,>aiTntK)  nnclci,  ■ 

!«ned  abundance  of  hnpar,  rspi-Hr  moving  bodiea,  eiaelly 
Mpondiiig  with  Ihoio  found  in  Ibo  apermailioi*  of  tho 
jtzeriouily  examined. 

"The  opaque,  glistfuing,  pearlr  white,  cylindrical  c«!C»,— 
■rger  than  the  e™inal  reocptacl.-a.  and  into  which  caL'h  of  these 
Mar  opened  raapeotitiely,  were  found  to  contain  a  granular,  very 
■iawd  fluid  in  which,  »(Ur  a  vary  careful  acaroh.no  aporroatoioon 
dtatenr  could,  be  diacorcred.  Tho  posterior  cxtrcniiliea  of  tho 
va.c»ca  almost  or  quite  coalesced,  und  from  Ihe  point  of  union 
in  Bxcretoiy  duct  took  ita  ongin. 


"KtAsuKitiOH  OF  DBom-HRBiDnta  QuBiK  fOatDber  IS). 

— Thi]  aparmatheca  when  isolated  waa  rather  amillcr  than  that 
of  the  perfectly  fertile  queen,  and,  unlike  it,  was  eolourhiM  and  ' 
hyaline.  The  wall  of  the  aac,  though  tmupsrenl  in  m^al  of  SU 
extent,  had  aaTOtal  aemi-opaque  apota  on  it,  which  iiibaequMit 
examination  proTed  to  ha  adhering  oonnectire  tissue,  traohe^ 
4c.  On  pricking  it  with  a  flnoneedla,  a  clear,  eitreinely  limpid 
fluid  exuded,  which,  examined  as  before,  waa  found  to  eonlaia 
neither  filamenta,  cella,  nor  nuclei,.^  Tery  few  scattered  grmulN 
ware  alone  liaible  in  it.  Fiirthir  oereful  examination  of  the 
remaining  nontecti  of  the  sac  equally  failed  in  detecting  a-atngle 
spermatoioon. 
"The  microscopes  i:»d  in  fhe»B  investigations  wn^_tho8»  of 


AK  OBSEBTTEfi  PUZZIiKD. 

"Wbobv  beguiling  a  leianrs  hour  by  penuing  the  ainaiiati 

aKiole*  contained  in  the  last  two  Tolunwa  of  lax  Jotrsau  OB 

HoBnocn/RTBB  aan  ConAcaaAxnntBii,  I  waa  rather  aurpiiMd 

to  find   that  your  able  contributor,  "A  BnoBRVSHIBB  BsS- 

KnnB,"  arowa  hinuelf  in  No.  661,old  wriea,  aabemg  tbeaame 

>pondant  who  wntM  also  undwtiiesignaturs  of"  A  Toirvs 

"      "         time,  that  undv  the 


firat  appalialion  he  boaata  "  a  stilLlonger  ezpenanoe  "  than  t«n 
years ;  wbiM  in  the  Utter  cbaraotar  he  modestly  binta  at  hit 
"  limited  sxpananoe."  I  ^unild  be ^ad  to  bs  hdormBd,  if  his 
FO^y  exoellent  caitribntions  aro  to  ba  asoribed  to  the  wondMCul 
precooity  of  a  oomparatiTe  noFiee  in  baa-keeping,  or  are  to  be 
valued  aa  the  resnlts  of  a  lengthened  experience. — Obb^tbb, 


FKCUNDATIOR'  OF  THE  QtTEEN  BEB— BAPID 
MtTLTIFLICATIOir  OF  LIGUBIAIT  STOCKS. 

1  BfoaxT  that  I  am  unable  to  fomiah  "  Iwbstioatqb  " 
mth  precise  infonnation  refpecting  the  age  of  the  young  quean 
with  undereloped  wings,  at  the  tinu  ahe  wws  removed.  My  im- 
preaaion  is  lhat  she  waa  three  week*  old,  and  the  distended  state 
of  bar  abdomen  tatisfied  me  that  she  waa  about  to  oommenea 
sgg-laying.  The  malformation  of  her  wings  being  avidanth 
songenilal,  I  waa  rather  anrprised  that  it  b^  not  earlioc  oUraotaa 
my  attention  j  bnl,  happening  to  have  queen  calls  in  a  «tal«  of 
rorwardnesB  at  the  time,  and  Ihe  season  being  so  far  advano^ 
[  destroyed  her  at  once,  andaubatituted  a  ooupla  o6  royal  oella  m 
:he  only  ohanoe  of  fumiahing  the  stock  with  a  fertile  Iiigurian 
■OTereign.     I  ahoold  add  that  than  irara  no  drmui.in  the  hira. 

I  Snd  that  I  mistook  "  IXTmmioa'B  "  query  regarding  ■ 
lecond  "fecundation,"  ovring  to  his  using  the  word  in  a  Sit- 
erent  aense  to  that  in  which  I  am  occuatomed  to  apply  it.  I 
time  sospeeted  that  more  than  one  copnlatioE 
lly  take  place,  alf        "   '  " 


3  place,  although  I  have  not  been  a 


jonally  t 


hat  the  sexual  impulse  on  the  part  of  a  quean  bee  ia  not  alto- 
;etber  allayed  until  her  spermatheca  is  completely  filled  witii 
rule  semen,  and  that  aa  the  siie  of  that  organ  varies  in  di&brent 
ndividuflla,  aome  may  require  the  servicesof  more  than  oned^ne 

0  cSfuct  that  object,  and  auch  would  very  probably  tnm  out  to 
lO  possessed  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fertility.  When 
ither  an  impregnated  or  virgin  queen  oommencas  egg-lajing,  I 
elieve  all  sexual  desire  on  the  part  of  the  female  ia  extinguisbed 

Tho  ten  colonies  raised  from  one  atoek  w«re  fermed  in  this 

1  an ner— during  Ihe  months  of  April  and  May  eight  small  arti- 
cial  awarma  were  taken  ont  on  the  fbliowing  days  :— -17th,  i4ihi 
SIh,  and  a»th  of  April,  and  9th,  16lh,  39rd,  and  25th  of  May. 
t  thia  time  honey  waa  collected  in  such  enormont  quantitiea 
■"'''"■  ,.       .  ~    .  npty  cell,  in  which  to  lay  an 

'  was  nearly  put  a  slop  to,  I 

.„    ,     did,  by  putting  on  a  super 

)  inches  square  by  7  inches  deep :  this  was  SUcd,  and  wbto 
ken  off  contained  98  Iba.  of  excellent  honey.*  The  ben  wan 
forwards  employed  in  finishing  a  auper  taken  trom  anothar 
TO  J  but  Iho  honey  aeason  being  over,  ihey  did  not  make  mnidi 
'Ogresa,  and  on  the  9lh  of  Auguab  a  very  large  artiSoiat  swam, 
ling  the  ninth  and  last  ftw  this  season,  waa  formed. 
'  Tbli  supsi  mar  tn  isaa  at  Usfsia.  Halgbtioni  A  Seas,  IW.  Begnt  StratL 


JOTJBNAl  OP  HOBTICUITDUE  AND  COTTAGE  OABDEKHB. 


Of  tb*  flrit  sight  (wiinna  nTeral  hiTe  been  dispatched  U>  dif- 
ferent parte  of  the  kingdom.  During  thia  present  writing  I  h»e 
hftd  a  visit  from  a  friend  reiiding  near  Eoniton,  who  posBeuei 
one  oF  them.  He  tells  me  that  lie  has  placed  it  in  a  hire, 
IS  inohea  b^  14)  inches,  and  9  inches  deep  inside,  with  twelve 
frame*,  which  it  has  completelj  filled  ;  and  ha  declares  bis  Arm 
belief  that  it  is  more  populous  thsn  nnj  stock  of  common  bees 
in  the  kingdom.  The  othen,  afier  diiera  revolutions,  which 
luTe  resulted  in  their  eorereigns  fonndins  new  djnaities  in  dis- 
tant regions,  or  perishing  in  ^e  attempt,  have  been  recniiied  b; 
the  addition  of  common  bees  and  a  copious  snpiilj  of  food,  and 
now  appear  sufljciently  strong  to  stand  the  winter. — A  Bivoff- 

SHIBS  BiS-EBBPEB. 


refused  to  rear  a  queen,  merelj  contenting  thwnidTM  vitt 
Isjing  the  foundations  of  a  rojal  cell,  in  a  bit  of  emptf  eeat 
abutting  on  the  piece  of  Italian  brood-comb  whiah  Otij  wluQf 
neglect^.    At  first  I  thought  (hej  might  have  d        '■■   • 


TOTING  BEES  EXPELLED  FROM  HIVES. 

To  assist  "APbbtlkxed  Yomio  Bn-EBErEB"  in  elucidating 
bis  diftlcuRy  as  to  his  "  Young  Bees  Expelled  from  Hives,"  I 
■na;  mention  that  ench  a  proceeding  is  by  no  means  rare — in- 
deed, we  have  had  considerable  eiperienoe  of  it  in  our  localit;, 
and  can  conHdentl;  attribute  it  solely  to  an  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  wBjs  and  means. 

It  genOTallj  takes  place,  shonld  congenial  weather  set  In,  to- 
wards tho  end  of  tho  season,  with  a  large  quantity  of  broad 
verging  towards  completion  j  and  where  it  is  carried  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  we  have  invariably  found  it  in  hives  poseessing  joung 
qoeens,  although  it  sometimes  occurs  with  a  veir  lale  swarm. 

We  have  oflon  compared  expelled  young  bees  with  those 
•merging  upon  driving  a  hive,  and  found  wings  and  every  other 
portion  as  fully  developed  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  but 
on]T  weaker. 

Should  a  hive  in  this  oondition  be  transported  to  a  later  locality 
or  the  moors,  and  honey  gathering  set  in,  I  will  warrant  it  will 
be  completely  checked.  Or  even  if  feeding  bo  continuously 
aareredin  it  will  have  a  similar  effect,  in  exemplification  of  w 
take  the  following  case. 

A  friend  had  a  Stewarton-hive  a  few  years  ago  which  changed 
its  queen  in  the  month  of  July.  After  the  old  one  had  been  put 
out,  he  saw  the  youthful  successor  to  the  throne  take  two  or 
thrse  aerial  eiminione.  As  nearly  a«  he  can  recollect  it  weighed 
60  lbs.  in  three  boxes.  The  hive  began  to  expel  bee*  to  an 
alarming  extent.  About  tho  middle  of  August  he  converted 
411».  of  sugar  into  syrup,  gave  half  One  evening,  the  other  the 
following.  This  partially  checked  the  ovil  j  but  in  two  or  three 
days  it  was  renewed  as  determinedly  as  ever.  Fed  as  before  two 
days,  after  wliirfi  gave  1  lb.  daily  for  the  succeeding  five  o 


aously  per- 
in  of  which 


UNITING  BEES. 
Altbouhs  unwilling  to  diffdr  from  so  good  an  apiarian  at 
"A  BsNFKxwsuiBx  Bbb-eeipir,"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
reply  which  was  given  to  "  A.  W.'s"  inquiry  waa  perfectly  correct. 
I  nave  invariably  found  that  a  queen  less  hive  placed  upon  another 
poasossing  a  queen  is  (after  fighting  is  over),  treated  as  a  super, 
and  that  tho  lower  one  become*  the  stock-hire. — A  DEVoyBnisi 
Bei-kxepek. 


"B.  &  -W/b"  APIAEY  in  1861. 

[ConliHKed  from  pagt  60!).) 

Ir  waa  on  the  ISlli  of  July  that  I  made  (lie  transfer  of  stock 

boxes  I)  and  A,  depriving  tho  laller  of  its  queen,  and  compelling 

>ie  bee*  lo  rear  an  Italian  hybrid  out  of  the  brood  of  D.     ily 

int  inlcniion  had  been  to  make  of  this  stock  a  sort  of  nucleus 

nr  x-t  rearing  of  a  sulUcient  number  of  young  queens  to  supply 

uj   other  slocks.     Aa  it  appeared,  honerer,  that  they  had 

.    ■   one  properly -ma  lured  royal  cell  on  the  25th,  1  did  not 

..Lure  to  disturb  them  again.    Nolhing  remained  but  to  repeat 

■■'     leralion  of  tlie  18th,  which  accordingly  I  did  on  tlie  2nd  of 

..^ujt.     l>rivinp  the  Itahan  queen  a  second  time  out  of  her 

"^i,  a  qnanlitv  of  brood  ceiled  and  unceileil,  aud  egg*  too  were 

ind  in  it  i  all  the  latter  (unceilfd  brood  and  eggs),  I  assumed 

.,  be  pure  Italian  brood,  aa  a  foHnight  had  eUpsed  tboe  Ih' 

'-'t  transfor.    A  pii-co  of  t'"<  brood  in  the  '-~~ib  waa  given  ■ 

-    •■->■'—" ■     ™    .rrewf"'-'    -h-       ^■-   'K.,    1,. 


nience,  intending  to  tranipoaa  one  of  the  eggs;  bat 
UK  uvugh  evidently  aware  of  their  being  oneenleas,  thiry  ^iiiiiiilift 
in  ignoring  their  duties,  and  the  royal  cell  reiq&ined  nnooonpii 

To  return  to  the  Italian  stock.  HaTin.g  taken  oat  this  jitit 
of  comb  and  given  it  to  B,  I  put  tVia  box  with  its  remaonu 
contents  of  ItaUan  brood  in  the  place  of  C,  the  atroog  artifln 
awarmof  Uav  24.  C  itself,  queen  and  all,  waa  ahifted  to  a  stv 
stand  in  my  garden,  excepting  a  super  full  of  bee*,  whidi  MM 
plaoed  over  the  Italian  box  in  the  bee-house.  In  a  few  days  Ht 
great  majority  of  the  bees  of  0  found  their  way  back  to  their  dl 
loeality,  and  everything  went  on  so  &vourably  that  on  tiM  U 
six  royal  cells  were  found  tenanted,  one  of  which  with  ■  wIhIi 
comb  of  brood  I  put  into  a  small  box  and  gave  to  E,  reiolndta 
give  them  one  more  chance.  On  the  13tb,  I  took  out  laetim 
comb  containing  four  royal  cellsceiled  over  (leaving  two  bsliU), 
and  gave  them  to  P.     This  stock  I  intended  to  treat  in  the  MM 

>y  as  A  and  0 ;  but  on  driving  the  bees  out  I  found  a  quin^ 
"  '  "    '  ...    -  y  stage  of  progress.   M 

the  close  of  her  nataal 
life,  and  the  b:es  were  repairing  their  loss.  Every  one  of  thM 
royal  cells  I  carefully  cut  out,  and  substituted  a  bar  of  Italfal 
brood  with  the  royal  cells  taken  fi-om  O.  Thus  it  will  be  MS  0 
became  a  nucleus,  which  supplied  E  and  E,  as  well  ai  itself,  «itt 
Anglo-Italian  hybrids.  Each  of  these  three  stocks  has  siiH 
done  remarkably  well.    C  and  E  espeoiallj  have  veiy  bttil* 

Iuoens,  which  have  been  breeding  rayidlv  the  I»t  three  wMh, 
uring  which  time  I  have  been  feeding  largely  with  the  bottb 
throughout  my  apiary.  F  has  only  just  begun  to  carry  pdlsi^ 
but  I  doubt  not  they  have  a  f^ile  queen.  The  queen  cf  I 
I  set  eve*  on  on  the  ZOth  of  August.  She  being  hmelf  a  pm^ 
bred  Italian,  waa  beautifully  marked :  her  ofi^ring,  of  eODIM, 
will  he  hybrids.  This  stock  was  so  very  we«k  in  bee*  st  Ik 
b^inning  of  September,  that  I  hardly  expected  to  save  it.  Eav' 
ever,  by  adding  bees  and  brood  fakon  out  of  Other  hina,  Iki 
population  so  far  increased  as  to  suffice  for  the  want*  of  Ht 
young  hybrid  brood,  and  it  is  now  rapidly  inoreasing  in  strmglk. 
In  fact,  I  took  upon  it  as  the  most  promising  stock  in  my  apaiy, 
judging  from  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  pollen  (eitraordtonj 
for  the  season  and  the  circumstances  of  the  hive),  which  is  dd^ 
being  carried  in.  C,  however,  is  by  no  means  in^ior  in  jmnaSst 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  four  of  my  English  stock*  bad  beoMt 
mcceesfully  Anglo-Italian  iscd.  B  only  remained  to  be  opentsd 
upon.     This  waa  supplied  on  the  16th  of  August  with  IlaliM 

*  ■    '--■-"■- '--gthepoeai 

leofDmdA 

,  J, voona  EnBlish  aoooi 

B  and  D  were  full  of  brood,  s 

transposition  in  regard  to  population.  Everything  «  .... 
here,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  other  hives.  The  young  queen  asl 
hatched  in  due  time,  and  has  just  commenced  laying,  jxdlBi 
being  carried  into  the  hive  in  large  quantitiea.  The  pure  ItaliH 
stock  has  gone  to  reet  for  the  present,  while  all  my  five  An^ 
Italian  hybrids  are  in  full  vigour  of  breeding.  11)1*  is  to  k* 
accounted  for  by  mj  having  taken  to  feed  themUberally  to  mikt 
up  for  the  great  consumption  of  honey  whioh  has  followed  npM 
these  various  operalicns. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  re-arrange  the  order  of  my  apic^  M 
it  now  stands  finally  diapoeed  for  the  winter.  In  th»  bM-hm* 
my  six  stocks  are  as  follows  :  — 


bvlirld 


.    ItK- 


brld      (Anslo-Italiaa  t|WI 
queoi,  amiliilaL   AW 
■•'»".,  lUl.) 

With  these  six  atocks  I  propose  to  work  ny  apiary,  if  all  b 
well,  in  1863.  O  and  H  having  Engliab  qoeena,  ara  to  b*  It 
moved  to  a  bee-house  belonging  to  a  clerical  neighboni  tat 
miles  oir. 

B"'-^  '  I  close,  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  in  favour  of  tha  boM^ 
re-"  -Mmmended  by  "  A  Devossbibi  Bee-eeepeb."     I 

*"  -t  Mcaan.  Keighbour  k  Sona'  feeder*  in  opeiatitii^ 

'       iir      '"'non  wine-hottle  will  do   equallT  well.     ^M  ■ 
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oome  under  my  obeerrmtion,  nor  I  beliere  can  it  be  excelled.    It 
it  the  neplu8  ultra  of  bee-feedera. 

I  may  further  state  that  mj  honey  hanrest  has  reached  the 
amount  of  207  lbs.  weight  of  honey  and  honeycomb,  of  which  I 
hare  sold  upwards  of  1  cwt.  for  £7  Of.  2d.  Some  of  it  fetching  as 
high  a  price  as  1«.  6d.  per  lb.  This  is  decidedly  the  beet  honey 
harrest  I  hare  erer  had  from  only  seren  hiyee  partially  plundered. 
— B.  &  W. 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  FEW  MOEB  SMALL  FAEMS. 

In  your  No.  643,  Mr.  Appleby  gires  some  hints  to  gardeners, 
and  as  there  appears  to  be  a  greater  supply  than  there  is  a  de- 
mand, Mr.  Appleby  offers  serexal  suggestions  as  remedies.  Firstly, 
not  to  train  so  many  young  men  to  the  profession  s  secondly, 
emigration ;  and  thiraiy,  to  turn  their  attention  to  fiurming. 

On  the  two  first  remedies  I  shall  haye  but  little  to  say ;  but 
if  there  are  fewer  young  men  trained  to  gardening,  there  will  be 
less  need  of  emigration,  except  from  choice.  But  for  a  man  to 
turn  farmer  is  much  easier  said  than  done;  and  to  become  a 
first-class  farm  labourer  (which  he  could  not)  would  not  better 
his  condition  at  all ;  and  if  he  was  competent  to  become  a  fieurm 
bailiff,  or  manager,  he  would  find  but  yery  little  elbow  room 
there,  as  there  are  scores  of  farmers*  sons,  either  from  want  of 
capital  to  stock  a  farm,  or  from  the  want  of  a  farm  to  employ 
their  capital  upon,  that  would  be  glad  to  take  situations  of  that 
description  for  very  little  pay,  merely  to  get  a  start  from  home 
and^  in  the  world,  and  would  be  taken  in  preference  to  a  man 
haying  a  knowledge  of  gardening  only.  And  to  become  a 
farmer  to  lire  and  thriye  by  farming  requires,  besides  a  knowledge 
of  cultiyating  land,  a  knowledge  of  buying,  rearing,  and  managing 
stock  on  first  principles,  though  on  a  small  scale. 

This  is  the  additional  knowledge  that  is  required  by  young 
gardeners  to  make  them  the  most  useful,  the  most  sought  after, 
and  the  best  paid  men  in  the  country,  and  what  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  either  the  knowledge  or  the  means  to 
frurm  with,  is  the  farm. 

There  are  hundreds  of  careful,  industrious,  practical  men  at 
the  present  day,  whose  family  has  increased  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  gardener's  cottage,  that  would  be  glad  to  rent  from  fire  to 
twenty  acres  of  land,  would  giye  more  rent  for  it  than  the  large 
fiurmer,  produce  double  the  crop,  be  a  yaluable  member  of  society, 
keep  down  poor  rates,  and  bring  up  his  family  to  a  knowledge 
of  industry  and  independence,  ^though  the  aboye  is  yery 
desirable,  at  present  it  b  not  comeatable  to  the  extent  required ; 
still  there  is  another  door  open  for  the  yoang  eardener  who  cannot 
•ee  a  prospect  of  realising  the  hoped-for  position  as  a  gardener. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  the  merchant  and  manufiicturing 
gentry  of  the  higher  class  take  eyery  opportunity  of  enjoying  a 
country  residence ;  and  whether  they  Duy  a  property  or  rent 
one,  a  good  deal  of  alteration  generally  takes  plaice ;  labour  is 
employed,  and  money  is  circulated,  and  the  neighbourhood  is 
generally  much  improyed,  and  the  gentleman  is  in  hopes  of 
ez^oying  the  bounties  of  nature  raised  upon  his  own  land.  The 
y^geCables  fresh  from  the  earth  the  morning  they  are  dressed ; 
Strawberries  on  the  breakfast  table  with  the  morning  dew  upon 
them ;  the  cream  genuine,  thick  as  custard,  just  brought  from 
his  dairy  ;  eggs  warm  from  the  nest  of  his  own  fowls ;  and  then 
what  butter !  and  the  guest  declares  he  neyer  ate  such  butter 
before ;  and  the  lady  of  the  house  yery  seriously  informs  him 
that  they  consume  double  the  quantity  of  butter  since  they  have 
had  a  dairy,  and  she  must  haye  another  cow  to  supply  the  house 
with  butter  all  the  year  round,  as  she  must  haye  the  cream,  and 
cannot  eat  bought  butter.  This  is  not  imagination,  but  what 
really  took  place.  And  what  beautiful  fowls  too,  plump  and  tender. 
A  certain  city  friend  on  each  visit  always  stipulates  for  fowb 
and  bacon  for  dinner.  And  don't  the  gentlemen  at  the  dinner 
party  find  a  subject  for  conversation  in  that  quarter  of  lamb ! 
"^  My  own  rearing,  gentlemen,  and  fatted  on  my  own  premises. 
My  first  attempt ;  hope  to  do  better  next  year."  But  eyery  one 
exclaims,  "splendid!*  and  in  drawing  the  carving-knife  through 
the  kidney  he  experiences  a  pleasure  much  letter  felt  than 
described.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  enjoyments.  Who 
em  enjoy  that  cream  and  butter  without  haying  a  desire  to 
know  something  of  its  manufacture?  and  eyery  fresh  yisitor 
iniiat  see  the  cows  milked,  and  the  butter  churned,  washed,  and 
made  into  breakfiast  pats.  Then  there  is  the  poultry.  Of 
ocmrse  they  must  see  the  poultry  fed,  and  away  goes  Peter  with 
|]|0  food  to  the  fowls.  Barton,  the  lady  and  gentleman  of  the 
kome,  and  the  yisttors  following  closely  to  tee  the  force  of 


habit,  which  the  master  of  the  house  has  just  been  discouramg 
about.  The  food  is  strewed  about  a  nice  grayelled  yard,  with 
pens  for  yarious  purposes  round  the  north  and  west  walls.  But 
where  are  the  fowls  ?  A  glance  from  master  to  man  tells  at  onoe 
who  enjoys  the  fun.  Then  Peter  gi^es  a  whistle,  both  loud  and 
shrill,  and  down  comes  a  fiock  of  Pigeons ;  then  rushing  helter- 
skelter  over  the  wall  and  through  the  doorway  whole  troops  of 
fowls  of  all  sizes ;  and  last  of  all  come  waddling  through  the  grass, 
heads  erect,  forty-three  Aylesbury  Ducks.  I  luve  seen  them  when 
returning  home  at  night,  all  in  one  line — a  sight  worth  semng. 

"  I  should  think  it  must  take  a  long  time  to  learn  them  your 
whistle,  Peter  ?  **  "  Well,  no  sir,  not  yery  long,  though  perhaps 
I  may  whistle  a  yery  long  time  for  any  other  purpose  before 
they  would  understand  me.*'  "But  what  is  become  of  the 
chickens?*'  Then  the  master  points  out  the  aboye-mentioned 
pens,  and  explains  his  success  in  rearing  poultry.  These  pens 
are  chiefiy  nude  of  laths  partitioned  off  into  four  compartmento. 
No.  1  has  a  very  small  entrance  for  the  youngest ;  No.  2  a  little 
larger,  and  so  on  to  the  fourth.  There  is  f<M>d  and  water  kept 
in  each  pen,  so  that  the  chickens  can  go  to  it  wheneyer  they 
like.  There  are  holes  in  the  partition,  so  that  if  No.  1  should 
by  nusteke  run  into  No.  4,  they  pop  into  No.  3,  and  so  on  till 
they  get  into  the  right  one ;   but  they  rarely  make  a  mistake. 

I  must  leave  the  sheep  and  lambs  till  a  future  day,  and  come 
more  to  the  point.  The  gentleman  and  his  family  are  enjoying 
the  fruits  and  pleasures  of  rural  life;  and  there  is  not  a 
village  in  the  country  but  contains  one  or  more  such  property, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  number  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  and  yet 
they  are  only  enjojed  in  part.  There  is  the  garden  with  ito 
fruits  and  its  flowers,  but  where  is  the  land  ?  Why,  the  nearest 
fiirmer  rente  it,  and  if  the  gentleman  is  asked  why  he  does  not 
keep  it  in  his  own  hands,  he  tells  you  he  cannot  get  a  man 
that  understands  the  management  of  these  things  and  the 
garden.  Another  will  say,  **  Well,  I  haye  tried  it,  and  there 
is  always  something  going  wrong,  and  in  the  end  I  am  consider- 
ably out  of  pocket  by  it." 

Now,  here  is  a  field  open  for  the  surplus  gardeners.  Gentle- 
men would  be  only  too  glad  to  meet  with  such  men  as  Peter, 
and  giye  them  better  wages  than  nine  out  of  ten  would  eyer  get 
as  gardeners  only.  They  have  only  to  wish  it  and  it  is  done ; 
but  the  **  how  and  the  why  *'  shall  be  given  in  other  papers  if 
not  objected  to. — The  Dootob's  Bot. 


THE  KEEEY  BEEED  OF  COWS. 

CsossiNa  the  ch^innel,  we  find  that  although  the  cattle  met  in 
different  p^ts  of  Ireland  present  a  great  diversity  of  type,  the 
unimproyea  cattle  of  one  district  differing  materially  from  those 
in  another,  there  is  one  distinct  native  breed,  possessing  certain 
characteristics,  which  renders  the  neglect  with  which  it  has  been 
for  the  most  part  treated  the  more  disgraceful.  In  fact,  it  would 
almost  appear  as  if  breeders  of  Kernes  had  entered  into  a  com- 
bination to  destroy  it;  but  despite  of  all  the  neglect  the  Iraed 
has  experienced,  still  pure-bred  specimens  are  to  be  found  of 
such  uniform  character  that  it  is  evident  it  only  requires  uome 
one  possessing  sufficient  skill  and  judgment  to  set  about  breeding 
Kerries  in  a  proper  manner  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable 
"  fancy "  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  kingdom.  As  it  is,  they  are 
eagerly  sought  after;  but  there  are  plenty  of  cattle  sold  as 
Kerries  which  are  not  pure  bred ;  they  may  have  been  bred  in 
Kerry,  but  they  are  not  Kerries. 

True-bred  Kerries  yield  rich  milk,  and  that,  too,  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  one  would  imagine  from  their  diminutive 
size.  When  put  on  good  keep  they  fatten  readily,  and  their  beef 
is  fine  in  the  grain,  and  of  an  excellent  flavour.  In  the  latter 
point  the  Kerries  and  Zetland  cattle  are  superior  to  all  other 
Dreeds,  closely  resembling  each  other  in  the  quality  of  their  fle^h. 

The  pure  Kerry  is  small,  light,  and  active ;  the  head  is  small 
and  fine,  with  a  clear,  bright  eye ;  neck  fine  ;  lioms  short,  and 
turned  upwards.  Sometimes  the  horns  are  not  "cocked**  alike, 
there  being  a  kind  of  twist  in  the  "  cock,*'  and  some  look  upon 
this  as  one  sure  mark  of  a  true  Kerry.  In  general,  th^y  are 
light  in  the  hind  quarters,  but  high-boned,  and  wide  over  the 
hips.  The  colour  is  varied,  being  either  black,  red,  or  brindled, 
or  piebald  in  any  of  these  colours.  When  kept  on  their  native 
mounteins  their  hair  is  long  and  rather  coarse,  but  it  becomes 
short  and  fine  when  they  are  brought  to  better  keep.  If  means 
were  taken  to  improve  the  breed  it  would  be  advisable  io  secure, 
if  possible,  a  distinguishing  colour;   and,  probably,  a  piebald 
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black  and  white  would  bo  the  best,  particularly  as  such  marking 
would  be  more  liked  in  a  fancy  animal  than,  for  instance,  a  pure 
black.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  uniformity  would 
certainly  be  highly  desirable. 

We  liaTe  said  that  the  breed  is  small ;  and  as  an  example  we 
may  remind  our  readers  that  a  beautifully  finished  Kerry  cow 
was  exhibited  at  the  winter  fiit  stock  show  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin 
Society  in  1860,  which  was  only  38  inches  in  htii»ht  at  the 
shoulder  ;  70  inches  in  girth ;  and  42  inches  in  length  from  the 
top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  tail  head;  indicating  a  weight  of 
about  thirty  imp-rial  stones. 

Some  have  proposed  improving  the  Kerry  by  crossing  with 
some  kindred  breed— the  Skye  Highlander,  for  instance ;  bnt  we 
would  most  strongly  condemn  such  a  proceeding.  We  believe 
that  the  improvement  of  the  Kerry,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  character,  both  in  shapes  and  colour,  must  be  efiected 
by  judicious  and  skilful  selection,  and  by  that  alone.  There  is 
ample  ntaterial  fur  doing  so,  and  we  feel  assured  that  any  sensible 
man,  compitent  for  the  undertaking,  who  will  go  quietly  and 
judiciously  to  work  in  this  matter,  selecting  the  best  and  purest- 
bred  sires  and  dams  to  begin  with,  of  a  uniform  colour,  &c.,  if 
possible,  and  carefully  culling  any  of  the  produce  which  does 
not  come  up  to  tl  e  mark,  will  bo  amply  repaid  for  all  his  trouble. 
This  should  be  donr*,  however,  in  a  high-lying  district ;  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  breed  in  this  manner,  where  the  pasture  is 
rich  and  the  climate  genial,  might  lead  to  its  complete  alteration, 
at  lea^t  in  i^evcral  of  its  characteristic*!. 

Wlien  put  to  shorthorn  buliti,  Kerry  cows  produce  good  crosses, 
much  larger  than  their  dams,  which  fatten  readily,  and  produce 
good  beef;  but  in  the  meantime  we  would  much  rather  see  the 
improvement  of  the  pure  breed  earnestly  and  judiciously  carried 
into  effect.  The  Bretonne  cattle  resemble  the  Kerry  very  much 
in  their  size  and  general  appearance,  as  well  as  their  milking 

?ualities,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  two  breeds  are  closely  allied, 
nde^d,  fioin  the  proximity  of  Brittany  to  Kerry,  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  but  that  there  have  been,  at  some  remote  period,  a 
tranfmission  of  eattic  from  the  one  place  to  the  ether. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  diversity  of  appearance  wliich  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  cat  tie  found  in  several  parts  of  Ireland.  This  has 
arisen,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  numerous  breeeds  which 
have  been  introduced,  especially  bulls,  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  carelepj*  unci  irregular  manner  in  wliich  these  have  been  used 
by  the  common  clai«s  of  farmers.  The  imported  bulls  might  bo 
used  f<»r  a  reason  or  two,  and  the  produce  would  then  be  put, 
perhaps,  to  a  cross- bred  bull,  or  a  bull  of  no  particular  breed, 
simply  because  such  a  bull  could  be  got  for  a  shilling,  or  because 
the  crosis-bred  bull  was  most  convenient.  From  this  cause, 
among  ctln-r?,  there  is,  in  many  part*  ol  the  country,  a  race  of 
mongnis,  wliich  it  is  impossible  to  at-sign  to  any  particular 
breed,  \^hilnt  in  others  we  may  readily  detci't  traces  of  some 
distinct  breed,  'ihus,  we  find  in  the  north  that  polled  animals 
are  by  no  means  s(rarce,  showing  tliat  the  use  of  Galloway  bulls, 
which  was  much  in  fa>hion  in  tliat  part  of  Ireland  at  one  period, 
has  left  its  inark^,  although  the  polled  specimens  wo  now  meet 
with  are  of  all  colours  except  that  which  charaeti rises  the 
Gallo^^ay.  In  other  cases  we  find  evident  signs  of  a  crossing, 
more  or  hss  remote  with  the  Ayrshire,  the  Hereford,  the  Devon, 
the  Dutch,  &i'.,  so  that  in  some  country  fairs  we  have  seen 
dcscendai:ts  of  half  a  dozen  of  different  breeds,  and  not  a  pure- 
bred milTnnl  of  any  breed  on  the  ground.  Matteri*,  however,  are 
inij»-ovini:  in  this  lespcct,  at  least  where  landlords  have  the  good 
Ben^e  to  k«<'p  np  a  eoiistant  suecessicm  of  i)ure  shorthorn  bulls 
for  the  use  <»f  tluir  tenantry  ;  and  we  could  name  districts  where 
the  mo^t  marked  improvement  in  the  d<scription  of  cattle  found 
in  the  hands  c  f  the  ordinary  run  of  farmers  has  taken  place, 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  landed  proi>rietoi8  in  those  districts 
-laving  adopted  this  most  judicious  course.  Wo  must  protest, 
-io\*ev«r,  a^iiinst  the  use  of  cro?8-bred  bulls,  a  practice  which  is, 
infi  rtunatcly,  too  common;  and  we  are  sorry  to  tec  that  it  is 
II  encouiaued  by  some  f"rming  8<"  '•'"'•**'"  ff«vi"«'r  ^  *-"»g  *-   •'^t^h 


^r,K*^    ce  like  mine,  «<ithin  a  .••\7i..i       *      «.   itu%     en 
'  —  stv«re  erythematous  inflammation,  apparently 
»J«"«»  r  '])lunts  ^'    "sects. 

— »  gfiflRi      ,.uch  fron  *^''  bite  c    *»ng8  o*" 


There  is  a  small  central  puncture  in  every  caae,  and  they  an 
all  situated  on  arms,  legs,  and  nec-k :  exposed  parta.  1Bm  wMf 
other  practitioner  observed  this  kind  of  attack  P 
I  Has  the  great  heat  liatched  any  new  noxious  insect }  artn 
I  our  gnats  undergoing  "progressive  development"  intomosq|uii% 
I  or  into  that  dire  African  insect  mentioned  by  Livingstone  wift 
j  an  unpronounceable  name,  having  c  and  z  in  it  ? — Rv^O)  Jth 
ofJSltf. 

HHUBABB  AND  MULBEREY  WINES. 
The  following  arc  two  yery  good  receipts : — 

IlHrBARB  WIWE. 

Gut  rhubarb  as  for  tarts,  and  to  evei'v  4  lbs.  add  1  gdQoQ  fli 
boiling  water.  Let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  it  wilk 
3  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  to  each  gallon,  for  half  an  hour ;  work  ft 
with  yeast  on  toast,  and  afterwards  put  it  in  aieaBk  with  Im, 
of  isinglass,  and  1  pint  of  brandy. 

MULBEBBY  WISE. 

Gather  the  fruit  dry,  squeeze  and  strain  them  to  1  pint  of 

juice  ;  add  1  pint  of  water,  and  1  lb.  of  sugar ;    Bet  it  to  woik 

with  a  crust  of  bread  and  yea«t.    Afterwards  put  it  in  a  cask,  ii 

j  which  it  must  stand  six  months.    VFhen  you  battle  it  ofi*  add* 

little  brandy  to  each  bottle. 
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OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

EATt-LOBEs  OF  DoBKrNO  CocK  (E.  iS.l.— Tlie  Kini-whlte  far-lobe  ixpiHsss 
correct  as  a  red  oiie.  I  f  he  is  intended  to  be  shown  witti  irallcts  or  heas  in  dam, 
his  speckled  breast  wonid  disqualify  htm  for  any  other  than  open  compcit 
tion.  He  will,  therctorc,  be  shown  as  a  *'  Dorkiag.*'  The  breart  of  a  ^'SXlnt 
Gicy  "  must  be  black. 

Game  Fowls  Snkezti^o  {Cheater).— The  wet  and  cooler  weather  haTSksd 
an  influence  on  yonrfo^la.  They  haro  canght  cold.  Giro  them,  dtreedj, 
stale  bread,  steeped  in  strong;  ale,  tin  ee  times  per  day  till  they  have  recoTCrei 
from  their  sneezing.  Discontinue  the  Indian  com,  it  is  bad  food  for  ponttrj. 
Give  potatoi:!!  sparin  ly,  bread  freely,  and  srr<>und  oats  once  or  twice  per  d|f, 
and  g\re  sorre  peas  daily  fur  a  week  or  fbrtnlght  before  exhibition. 

AccoxMODATinN  i  oR  FowLA  (Boh).—\ovi  may  ktep  Spanish,  Cochin^  «C 
BralirauB.  in  the  space  you  name.  The  roosting  place  must  not  be  air-tight; 
it  wants  ventilation  all  nmnd,  but  above  the  pcvhes.  If  the  woodwoft 
Is  painted,  no  fowls  n-.u»t  be  pm  in  till  tho  pa'nt  is  really  bard.  If  the  wM 
is  6  feet  liich,  there  nf>eds  no  covering  at  top,  as  the  birds  will  not  fly  orer. 

Ecu-rRODUCiMG  PouLiKT  ( ff .  Jl)  —  Huving  a  supply  of  tgga  soMy  la 
view,  pullets  of  the  darker- feathered  Cochio-China»,  and  pallets  of  tht 
Silver-penc  lied  Hairbiirchs  are  to  be  selected.  The  Cochin-Ghtnas  «tU  lay 
through  the  winter,  and  vrhcn  they  become  broody  in  spring,  the  Uambaci^ 
Mil  continue  the  .-upply  and  never  want  to  sit. 

Gamk  Cock's  H»el  Bkoken  off  {An  Amateur).— "Vc  do  not  connUsr 
th*  lo«^s  of  a  heel  important  to  a  Game  cock  for  exhibition.  Those  acddenlB 
only  are  important,  which  may  be  considered,  wUhoat  iUlberality,  toremoft 
or  conceal  a  defuct. 

AoE  OK  Pencilled  TIamdurgh  Chickeks  {Fair  7*7ay\— We  did  not  see 
the  f«.wls  in  qnestioti,  fcnd  cannot,  therefore,  give  either  an  opinion  orlnt«> 
mation  on  the  subject.  Mistakes  are  often  made  nnintentionally,  and  in  lUs 
case,  the  class  bclnE  for  Chickens  of  1861,  the  birds  would  be  eligible,  em 
if  they  were  three  months  older.  As  a  proof  that  mistakes  are  made,  one  of 
onr  most  expcrlencei!  eshibftors  showed  a  pen  of  chickens  In  a  chiekoi 
clans,  in  October,  and  described  them  as  eleven  months  old,  hatched  earij  la 
January.  - 

^TEWARTOK-HiVK  f  TT.  Johiiaofi).— The  reply  you  refer  to  is  a  printer^ 
error.  It  frhouM  have  been  "So.  16  of  our  New  Series.  If  you  send  as 
the  Number  yon  htire  purchased  we  y^lU  send  you  No.  IC  in  exchange.  If  yea 
also  buy  No.  600  of  our  first  Series,  you  will  see  in  that  a  drawing  of  tha 
hive  improved. 

Ltgiriak  Qckktir  {A  SubaeHhcr).—!  regret  to  state  that  after derotfaii 
two  sea!«ons  to  the  attempt,  I  have  failed  in  raising  a  snflSeient  number  Of 
Ligurian  <iU«ens  to  supply  those  who  have  applied  to  me.  An  endeavoarto 
obtain  a  supply  from  the  continent  has  also  been  unsuccessful.  What  adds 
to  the  anno\ance  in,  the  number  of  failures  which  have  taken  place  In  sal^ 
stiruting  Litnrian  fornaMvc  queens,  although  I  gave  the  bekt  instmcttoas 
in  my  power  for  performing  this  operation  in  The  JoU&kal  or  HoitTico 
TURK,  ot  the  28th  May  last.  My  present  intention  is,  for  the  future  to  turn 
my  attention  to  multiplying  stocks  which  will  travel  safely  to  any  dlttanrs^ 
and  are  free  from  the  uncertainty  atti  nding  the  Introduction  of  qo'-ens.  Aa 
advantage  will  be  olTere<I  to  <ltem  who  are  on  my  list  of  feubacribers  llr 
queens.  Taylor's  *' Rco-kccpcr's  Manual*'  contains  cood  instmcttona  ftr 
bee  mdnagcmcnt,  but  I  sliould  advise  **  A  SmfiCbiBHB ''^to  o&chew  coUateiri 
and  nethcr-hiving.— A  rKvoNMtiRE  Bf.k  KtKrKR. 

Work  on  Cider  (Apph'tt.—y,'fi  have  seen  no  separate  work  on  ttt 
subject  since  the  late  )lr.  Kn^Kht's  "Trcutlse  on  the  Culture  of  the  Apple  tut 
Pear,  and  on  tho  Marut.icture  of  Cider  and  Terry."  The  last  Pdiilan,%« 
believe,  was  published  In  18  8.  The  last  pood  essay  we  have  heard  o(lfe 
Crocker's  "Art  of  Makine  and  Managing  Cider;"  but  wo  have  never  saSB 
the  volume.  There  is  a  good  treatise  on  the  ^ubJect  in  the  **  Penny  C7d<H 
padia;  another  in  the  '*Libiary  cf  Uscfbl  Knowledge — British  Hl^ 
bandry,"  vol.  11. ;  and  a  third  In  Baxter's  "Agricultural  Library." 

Kkdpoilb  {JV.  C.).— Redpolls  are  hanly  Lttle  biixla  and  easily  kept ;  ftii 
on  Canary  s(cd.  An  rcfMsional  treat  of  mawseed  may  be  allowed,  but  it  It 
belter  to  avoid  hemp ;  nd  rape  seed,  such  being  too  gross  for  birds  in  confla^ 
metit  (it  would  be  like  Keeping  a  clerk  clone  at  his  dMk  all  his  life  and  feedhit 
him  («n  fkt  pork),  very  few  get  inured  to  it,  the  majority  become  dtasMM 
8(K)ner  or  later.  Clean  water,  sharp  sand,  and  a  good  sujiply  of  green  ftN4» 
such  as  rhi(kwecd,  groundsel,  shepherds'  purse,  plantain,  dandeUon  hcaflfc 
Ac.,  will  be  the  \ci*  "Idition  to  tno  universal  canary  seed.  The  red  on  tti 
>ead  '*ocB  v    -hoi.      iir«n*«*ar  in  confinement,  but  eliangei  to  an  omfi 
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ipHASKOtrS  CAEACALLA— VENTII,ATlKCt 

is  a  printer's  error  in 

tooDdnaawof  thequeer- 
Ig  flower  whioli  "O."  of 
,  mentioned  l^t  vcsk, 
vUeh,  be.  thuilu  ought. 
>od  green houBC  climber. 
deBcription  of  it,  "  the 
!X^ctl;likeQram 'shorn, 

old  shepherd  eonverted 
cieat  cMft  of  the  pric- 
es^ eon  readily  perceire 
iris  FfaHBCohia  caracalla,  . 
ronld  submit  to  in-door  | 
n.  it  would,  indeed,  be  i 
climber  in  agreenhouse,  ! 
Fiued  to  do  anythiDg  of 
in  my  jouaget  days. 
na  ^aot  ajlied  to  Pe^ 
to    Hedysanui),  or  to 
iiwv)iHoiiia,.ia  the  Indian  jungle*, 
wtuch  is  more  impatient  of  in-dooi  work,  or  more  liable 
to    the   attacka  of  the   rad  spidet   than   the  "  Hooded 
Runner" — the  old  name  wo  kad  for  Phaaeolus  car*c«lia. 
It  is  a  case   eiaotl;   opposite  to  that  of  Boogainvilliea 
■peetabilia.      Old   gardeners,  mjself  anongst   the   rest, 
knew  as  well  as  we  did  our  pruning-kuires  that  no  mortal 
conid  bloom  that  plant  in  Ebgland  to  pay  tor  its  keep, 
vbile  at  Faris  we  Knew  it  was  bloomed  yearly  to  perfec- 
tioD  ;  and  the  cry  about  it,  as  haTipg  been  eonquered  at 
last  in  England,  van  not  made  by  oteu  of  practical  bnow- 
le^e,  but  by  others  wlii:>  were  on  the  wrong  Bceob  all  the 
wbUe— Bougaiiivillaa  speciiOBa  having  been  miataken  for 
spectsbilie.     But  there  is  do  mistake  about  the  raai's- 
lioT*  &ower,  in  buniolies  li}(«  Ijlose  of  a  Glyqinit.. 

Phaaeolvs  caraoalla  would  flower  aa  fieeJfy  iK  Koglaad; 
in  a  greenhouse  aa  a  Scarlet  Uunnec  would  ab  a  oattBg« 
door,  if  you  oonld  grow  it,  and  it  grova  aa  irealy  aa 
DolichoB  lii^nosus,  the  freest  of  all  the  old  greenlMnse 
olimbers,  out  in  tlie  open  air  in  most  parts  cf  England, 
but  will  not  bloom  outside  and  inside  a  honae.  It  is  the 
most  dilSfuIt  plant  in  cultivation  to  do  u^  to  moderate. 
It  is  only  right,  tiien,  to  give  the  warning  in  time. 

I  am  ItroiTy  of  the  opinion  that  our  credit  here  in  EDg^ 
land  for  fttir  play,  Tair  criticism,  and  fair,  honest  counsel 
in  our  f;ardi!DiDg  pursuits,  has  been  in  the  balance  for  a 
considerable  time  last  past,  and  is  besinuing  to  tell  un' 
favourably  on  us  gardeners,  as  a  class,  because  Lt  is  Eoutid 
wanting.  I  could  go  back  ten  or  twelve  years  and  prove 
from  black  and  *.l>ite,  that  thab  which  is  whits  on  one 
aide  is  no£  white  on  the  other  side,  that  things  have  been 
Mid  and  done  when  we  did  not  expeot,  when  we  wanted 
mther  to  improve  our  credit,  as  just  snd  fair  writers  on 
■■d  about  our  tliiiit;B,  immediately  previous  to  1840, 
«b«n  our  credit  was  lost  in  the  balance  for  blights. 
Ho.  32.— Toi,  II.,  Saw  Bksiis. 


I^ke  one  ezimpk  of  wKat  1  allude  to,  and  then  decide. 
What  would  they  say  of  one  who  announced  only  a  veeX 
or  two  back  that  the  vcntilsting  of  ice-houses  was  a  new 
invention  over  from  America,  not  from.  Paris  this  time, 
while  there  is  hardly  one  whole  volume  of  this  Journal 
from  the  second  year  of  its  ag^,.w:hieh  does  not  recom- 
mend that  process  as  the  very  best  and  safest  way  to  keep 
iceF  And  in  one  of  the  early  volumee  it  was  told  and 
eiplaiiMd  that  an  M.F..  who  ma;  note  ha  said  sat  /he» 
fon  some  part  of  Cheshire,  had  instructed  Thh  Cottask 
GA3DSKxa  to  keep  iee  where  henevspeouldkeep  it  before 
that  Thb  ComAaE  Gaxdmiiisb.  did  as  the  Sf  .P.  said,  and 
fbond  it  to  be  the  peal  secret  fOr  keeping  ice,  snd  that  the 
"invention"  was  due  to  a  London  archibect.  Now,  (dl 
these  people,  snd  all  our  own  readers,  know  all  that  very 
well,  and  lieyiOrnone  of  them,  would  now  fight  for  or 
against  the  Americans  for  a  now  invention  which  we  ouf- 
selves  sent  over  to  America  twelve  years  back. 

Noir,  this  ice  "invention"  will  be^  a  very  serious 
business  this  winter.  Suppose  the  ice  will  be  a  foot  thick, 
how  do  you  mean  to  keep  it — ^Wenham  Lake  fashion,  of 
how  P  But  suppose  the  ice  shall  not  be  thicker  in  the 
winter  of  1861-62  than  the  old  siipeuay  pieces  were 
which  were  called  in  with  the  rest  of  the  sdlar  in  1816  P 

How  will  such  ice,  or  how  csn  such  ice,  escape  deluge 
and  destruction  if  it  is  pent  up  in  old  ice-houses,  with  so 
many  doors  in  the  passage  to  the  ice-well,  and  so  much 
straw  stuffed  between  every  pfur  of  doors  P  It  would  be 
all  up  with  it  ere  the  dog  days  were  in. 

But  suppose  the  ice  shsU  be  just  at  the  skating-point 
of  firmness,  how  will  you  jtrooeedP  Will  you.  try  this 
American  invention  of  ventilation,  oi:  will  you  chance  it, 
and  put  up  fifty  loads  of  it  for  every  fifteen  you  may 
want  and  lor  every  five  which  will  be  used?  The  more 
ice  the  more  labouc  in  cold  weather,  and  the  more  labour 
the  more  hearts  will  be  warmed~aot  by  the  iee,  ..of 
coarse,  but  with  the  tosst  and  hot  ale  which  should  ciHue 
in  at  the  pounding,  and  pummelling,  and  stamping-points 
of  the  proceas. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  about  ice  is  to  see,  before 
Lord  Mayor's  day,  that  the  ice-honse  ts  or  hss  been 
perfectly  swept  snd  clesned  out,  and  is  then  as  dry  as  a 
mealy  Potato,  and  if  it  is  not  so  dry  and  smells  just  aa 
sweet,  that  will  be  the  first  error.  Then  eee  to  it  at 
once.  The  second  step  about  ice,  in  country  places,  is  to 
be  taken  when  all  the  autumn  loaves  are  down.  You 
are  to  sec  that  the  pools,  or  ponds,  or  lak^s  from  whieh 
the  crust  is  to  be  procured  are  not  choked  with  the 
fallen  leaves,  or  those  of  Water  Lilies,  or  with  Bush-like 
growths,  and  also  that  no  sewage-like  runnings  have 
found  their  way  to  where  the  ice  is  to  be  had.  And  the 
third  step  involves  two  more  steps,  the  thind  itsidf  being 
to  begin  coUeottng  ice  in  such  a  winter  as  this  is  to  be-, 
when  it  is  bs  thick  as  a  half-crown  pieee,  for  it  keeps  all 
the  better  by  the  "  American  invention  " — at  least  it 
used  to  do  so  with  me  fifteen  years  back,  when  it  oould 
be  had  no  thicker  then  two  half-crown  pieces  put  together. 
Tlie  two  steps  which  are  involved  in  the  third  are,  the 
one  to  see  that  all  the  hooks  for  pulling  the  broad  sheets 
Ko.  C84.— Toi.  Xr\'I_  Old  Skiiib. 
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aahore  are  in  the  riglit  place  to  find  them  on  the  morning  of 
the  first  move,  arc  in  right  soclsets  to  stand  out  the  work  with- 
out repair?,  and  that  the  handles  are  sound  and  safe,  and  may 
be  trusted  with  the  weight  of  a  man  if  properly  handled  on  the 
centre  of  gravity.  I  hare  seen  a  man  go  down,  front  foremost, 
his  whole  length  through  a  sheet  of  ice  he  was  hauling  with  a 
rotten  pole  and  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it,  and  his  end  was  not  far 
off  if  friends  had  not  been  near. 

The  other  step  is  about  the  boats,  carts,  stages,  sliders,  as  in 
running  the  ice  down  a  bank,  and  who  are  to  be  pike-men 
and  who  the  smashers,  and  who  will  pound  and  pack  in  the 
well  the  first  part  of  the  first  day.  Now,  unless  any  one  of  these 
eteps  is  taken  in  the  right  direction,  the  first  half  of  the  yery 
hoBt  day  pf  the  ice  season  is  lost,  say  for  twenty  men  and  eight 
horses — a  rery  moderate  allowance  for  an  ordinary  family  with 
an  old-fashioned  ice-house.  In  all  the  old-fashioned  ice-houses 
there  is  a  passage  from  the  outside  to  the  well  of  ice,  and  through 
that  passage  the  ice  after  being  pounded  outside  has  to  be  carried 
to  the  "  well,'*  and  thrown  in  through  a  door  in  the  vaulted  roof. 
That  is  or  was  the  worst  arrangement  of  the  old  school.  The 
best  of  such  ice-houses  had  a  man-hole  on  the  crown  or  very  top 
of  the  dome  over  the  ice-well,  and  through  that  hole  the  ice 
was  thrown  at  once  from  under  the  clubs  of  the  pounders  down 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  well.  When  all  was  finished,  that 
top  opening  and  all  the  doors  and  passages  were  stufied  with 
ttraw  to  keep  the  ice  from  the  air,  and  there  is  where  the  great 
error  rested.  The  moment  the  first  particle  of  ice  melted  a 
Vapour  was  formed,  and  the  vapour  being  warmer  than  the  ice, 
and  being  confined  all  round  it,  was  the  cause  of  the  ice  melting 
four  times  faster  than  it  would,  if  it  had  not  been  in  contact  with 
the  warm,  moistened  air. 

The  "American  invention*'  is  not  so  practically  good  in 
detail  as  the  account  of  it  which  we  sent  there  in  1849,  as  you 
may  see  by  reading  the  first  essays  in  the  second  or  third  volume 
of  The  Cottaob  Gardeneb,  and  by  comparing  them  with  the 
last  accounts  from  America.  When  an  ice*house  of  this  de- 
scription is  properly  ventilated,  the  best  plan  is  not  to  put  straw 
between  the  ice  and  the  sides  of  the  well,  or  house,  for  this 
reason — the  ice  begins  to  melt  first  next  the  straw,  and  the  straw 
never  gets  dry  aflerwards  ;  and  after  it  is  once  wetted  it  helps 
to  melt  the  ice,  because  the  air  cannot  get  at  it  in  a  current  to 
dry  it,  or  to  carry  the  damp  from  it ;  whereas,  without  the 
straw  round  the  sides  a  cavity  is  soon  formed  between  the  sides 
of  the  ice  and  the  sides  of  the  well,  and  as  fast  as  the  ice  melts 
>the  vapour  rises  or  is  taken  up  by  the  air,  according  to  its  heat, 
and  if  in  rising  it  gets  into  the  current,  which  should  be  passing 
constantly  doy  and  night  over  the  bed  of  ice,  why  it  is  carried 
away  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  to  the  great  saving  of  the  ice, 
and  the  cold  caused  by  this  evaporation  is  well  explained  in  its 
effects  on  the  ice  by  the  American.  But  he  missed  the  best 
part  of  the  story.  The  whole  top  surface  of  the  bed  of  ice 
ought  to  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  air,  if  that  were  possible, 
which  it  is  not.  That  part  of  an  ice-house,  or  ice,  never  begins 
to  give  way  or  melt  till  the  sides  are  going  very  badly  indeed. 
It  is  the  vapour,  rising  from  the  sides  and  hovering  over  the 
surface  of  the  ice,  which  melts  it :  therefore,  veir  dry  straw 
should  always  rett.  on  the  surface  of  the  ice — a  foot  thick  of 
straw  there  is  not  too  much.  I  have  scores  of  times  found  the 
surface  as  dry  as  tinder  under  that  covering,  while  the  sides  all 
round  were  melting  fast. 

If  straw  could  be  kept  dry  between  the  ice  and  the  walls  of 
ihe  ice-well  it  would  be  best  to  have  it  there  of  course.    Now, 
this  American  invention  was  first  set  in  motion  by  the  hand 
which  writes  this   in    the  winter  of  1846  or  1847.     I  had  a 
■desperately  bad  house  to  manage  then,  and  all  we  could  make 
of  it  was  to  keep  fruit  and  game  a  little  longer  than  otherwise. 
The  M.P.  who  had  an  ice-house  built  for  himself  in  Cheshire 
^li  but  above  ground,  by  a  London  or  by  some  architect,  ex- 
)lained  to  me   the  natural  law  for  keepin?  ice  as  it  was   told 
Kim,  aud  as  it  proved  to  be  in  his  new  ice-house,  and  I  got  the 
'd  house  altered,  and  put  it  rigV.t  as  nearly  as  I  could,  and  the 
teration  did  famously.    The  man-hole  at  the  summit  of  the 
Aulted  roof  was  opened,  and  was  kept  open  with  an  umbrella- 
^'We  top  over  it  to  throw  off  the  rain.     There  was  a  well  door 
-•o    the  vault  from  the  side    passage,  and  two  doors  in  the 
-4S8age  itself,  l^-^-^dcs  the  outer  door ;  all  these  doors  were  re- 
moved, and  ul'  traw  taken  out  of  the  passage,  and  the  outer 
>or  was  mm  '   ^ntilating,  and  thus  a  strong  current  of 
r  got  in,  Olid  v*,*         ong  the  passage  and  in  ovei    *>e  ice-well 


a  whirlwind  at  times.     After  that  the  ice,  of  course,  did  not  mek 
one-quarter  so  much  as  when  it  had  been  kept  close. 

Philosophers  have  been  at  work  on  the  cause  or  causee  of  thoM 
terrible  avalanches  you  read  of  in  alpine  regions.  The  caiuecf 
avalanches  could  be  explained  in  an  old-fashioned  ioe-lHMM 
There  is  but  one  cause,  and  it  is  the  same,  and  must  be  lo  in  ili 
countries  and  climes,  for  it  is  a  law  of  Nature,  and  that  lav  », 
that  all  masses  of  ice  and  of  snow  hardened  to  the  conaistcnei  oC 
ice  on  the  surface,  never  melt  by  direct  heat,  or  by  thaw  on  tihi 
surface,  but  round  the  sides,  as  the  sides  come  in  contact  wtt 
rocks  or  hill  sides,  but  in  the  lowest  part  under  the  mass,  if  it  wm 
a  mile  through,  the  melting  goes  on  at  six  times  the  rate  it  does  OB 
the  outer  sides,  and  when  there  is  no  melting  at  all  on  the  rar&Mi 

The  very  same  process  which  causes  the  destruction  of  lAflh 
villages  in  alpine  countries  by  these  avalanchea,  is  at  work  to  ilw 
destruction  of  our  ice  in  ill-ventilated  ice-houses — that  if,  obn- 
fined  vapour  from  the  melting  of  the  mass  is  the  sooree  of  aU 
that  mischief.  We  have  so  far  cured  our  ice-house,  and  it'  il 
just  as  easy,  and,  indeed,  more  so,  except  the  expense,  to  praroit 
the  largest  avalanche  on  record  from  budging  an  inch  out  of  ill 
place  high  up  on  the  mountain  side.  And,  now,  to  oonclndi^l 
shall  t«st  the  reader  who  is  personally  interested  in  the  iM 
question,  by  asking  him  if  he  understands  the  drift  of  the  itoiyi 
and  if  ho  does  understand  it,  he  can  very  easily  explain  how  • 
pending  avalanche  could  be  avoided — that  is,  oould  be  mads  not 
to  slide  down  the  mountain,  and  I  ask  for  hu  explanation. 

D.BxAloir. 
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THE  EOCKEBY  AND  ITS  FOEMATION. 

I  CONFESS  it  is  not  without  some  reluctance  that  I  addroi 
myself  to   the  task  of  replying  to  **  A  Subsobibeb  *'  on  the 
subject  of  rockwork,  as  amongst  the  many  features  of  gardeniBt 
this  is  one  which  has  received  the  least  notice  from  hortieultoitt 
writers,  and  it  is  also  one  on  which  we  see  the  ffreatest  blundsri 
made — in  fact,  a  piece  of  really  well-executed  artificial  rode* 
work  is  so  seldom  met  with,  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  our  coh 
respondent  calling  many  of  them  "  burlesques  on  Nature.**  Nersr* 
theless,  there  are  some  noble  examples^    Elvaston  Castle,  Derbf* 
shire,  contains  some  very  good  rockwork  on  an  eitensive  seal^ 
and  arranged  with  a  degree  of  natural  ease  and  likelihood,  fonning 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  quaintly  cut  objects  in  other  parts  of 
the  grounds.     Some  very  good  rockwork  has  also  been  de»eribcd 
at  B«dleaf,  in  this  county  (Kent),  but  in  this  case  Nature  has' 
lent  some  assistance ;  and^  at  Belton,  the  noble  seat  of  the  Earl 
Brownlow,  in   Lincolnshire,  there  is  an  excellent  specimen  o( 
artificial  rockwork,  aided  materially  by  the  river  Witham,  whidi 
traverses  the  grounds,  and  contributes  a  feature  not  often  mil 
with  in  such  places ;  but  the  rockwork  is  well  managed.     A 
rustic-looking  bridge  spans  the  stream,  which  is  made  to  appMT 
as  if  issuing  out  of  a  cavern,  and  the  river  is  no  pigmy  springs 
but  a  stream  about  20  feet  wide,  and  apparently  capable  of 
driving  a  mill  of  60  or  100-horse  power.    Nature,  however,  has 
not  lent  any  further  aid  here  than  supplying  .the  water,  the 
ground  being  very  low  and  flat ;    but  the  eye  is  so  agreeaUy 
clieated,  that  a  sort  of  rugged  glen  has  all  the  appearance  Of 
having  been  formed  so  by  Nature,  yet  it  is  not  so.     The  faHIj 
slopes  around  Belvoir  Castle,  the  noble  seat  of  the  Dnke  of  Bn^ 
land,  Leicestershire,   also  present  some  fair  exampleo  of  rook* 
work,  though  not  so  good  as  that  at  Belton,  as  Nature  had  dona 
all  that  could  be  wished  for  in  the  way  of  preparing  a  steep  hiU, 
thereby  rendering  artificial  help  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 
Some  othei'  places  I  have  seen  also  present  some  fair  specimens  of 
rockwork,  but  the  majority  are  sad  examples  of  overdoing  tbo 
matter. 

Piles  of  stone  against  the  base  of  a  purely  Grecian  or  'Italian 
residence  is  of  all  plans  the  most  improper  to  form  rockwork. 
Certainly,  they  are  often  laid  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that 
disqualifies  them  for  that  name,  although  they  often  receift 
it  nevertheless.  A  mound  of  earth  in  the  midst  of  a  dressed 
lawn  is  also  undeserving  the  name  of  a  rockery,  although  tliers 
may  be  stones  stuck  into  it,  but  they  are  too  often  done  in  tbife 
fantastic  manner,  of  which  no  examples  are  to  be  found  iB 
Nature,  as  every  stone  must  have  its  angular  point  or  edge  op- 
wards,  a  position  we  rarely  find  in  mountain  scenery — in  hA, 
as  I  have  above  said,  much  of  the  artificial  rockwork  met  with  la 
most  places  is  overdone  or  misplaced,  so  that  a  really  well-man  jgod 
piece  is  far  frc^  common.  I  think  that  at  the  Botanic  GaroM 
is  good  thoug*     "**  ^•♦-Tir---^  i%«i^  t.be*e  is  r'^thing  of  tiie  grpfr 
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I  beliere  in  all  the  aboTe  oaaes  that  are  iDttanced  as  beioff 
approved  of,  natural  stones  have  been  carried  and  arranged 
in  the  form  they  now  assume,  and  I  am  told  the  floating  down 
the  river  Derwent  of  the  large  stones  used  at  Elvaston  was 
a  long  and  laborious  job ;  but  there  are  mstances  in  which 
large  stones  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  bricks  and  other 
Btt^tances  fistshioned  into  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  such  stones 
in  a  truly  artificial  manner.  Of  course,  this  requires  still 
more  taste  and  judgment  than  in  the  arrangement  of  stones 
ready  made  to  hand ;  but  when  it  is  really  well  done,  there  is 
proportionately  more  credit  at  performing  a  feat  in  Nature  by 
purely  artificial  means.  Decidedly  the  best  example  in  this  way 
that  I  have  seen  is  at  Berry  Hill,  near  Maidenhead,  where  a 
Mr.  Noble  had  formed  a  very  natural-looking  piece  of  rockwork 
around  a  piece  of  water ;  the  material  used  being,  I  suppose, 
brick  coated  with  cement,  but  so  well  done  that  even  the  impress 
of  age  was  given  to  it.  It  is  some  two  or  three  years  since  I 
saw  it,  which,  in  fact,  was  while  it  was  in  the  course  of  formation, 
but  it  struck  me  as  looking  remarkably  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
is  now  much  improved ;  and  the  ingenious  uses  of  cement  and 
brick  afford  many  parties  the  chance  of  giving  their  groimds  the 
appearance  of  possessing  huge  rock  stones,  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  obtain  except  at  great  cost  of  transit.  But  there  is, 
also,  the  great  danger  of  this  useful  inrention  being  also  over- 
done by  the  formation  of  masses  too  huge  to  be  expected  to  be 
natural,  or  forming  them  in  a  position  at  variance  with  that  in 
which  they  are  usually  found. 

Having  given  the  aboye  examples  of  artificial  rockwork,  as 
being  ihe  best  I  can  at  present  call  to  memory  as  having  seen, 
it  is  only  fair  to  call  attention  to  some  cases  in  which  Nature  has 
already  supplied  the  more  genuine  article.  The  rugged  cliffs  of 
many  hills,  not  being  of  a  chalky  formation,  present  examples  of 
naked  and  partly  obscured  rock  as  well  as  huge  loose  stones,  which 
some  terrible  upbearing  of  the  ground  had  hurled  into  their 
present  position.  These  loose  stones  are  sometimes  of  gigantic 
size.  Fancy  pictures  to  my  eye  the  many  times  I  have  gathered 
Whortlf'berries  amongst  such  stones  in  years  long  since  gone  by. 
Some  of  these  stones  in  size  and  proportions  equalling  that  of  a 
moderate-sized  haystack,  and  a  piece  of  the  fixed  rock  which 
oyerhung  its  foundation  by  a  dozen  feet  or  more  was  of^ 
honoured  by  picnic  parties.  Some  industrious  individual  of  a 
former  age  baring  formed  a  rery  large  and  well-shaped  basin  on 
its  top,  it  receired  the  dignified  cognomen  of  the  "Punch 
Bowl ;"  but  its  contents  if  erer  full  must  hare  been  measured 
by  the  hundred  gallons.  This,  however,  and  other  similar 
mountain  features  rarely  form  portions  of  dressed  grounds,  so 
I  will  pass  on  to  some  places  where  good  examples  of  rockwork 
oreatea  by  Nature  form  important  features  in  the  dressed  grounds 
of  which  they  form  a  part,  arid  amongst  the  most  prominent  of 
such  places  Alton  Towen  is  conspicuous.  The  Castle  itself  is 
perched  on  a  high  hill,  or  ndge^  with  a  deep  valley  on  two  sides 
of  it,  and  these  ralleys  again  rising  up  into  abrupt  rocky  pre- 
cipices, well  clothed  with  becoming  shrubs  and  trees,  the  natural 
rock  presenting  itself  in  that  pristine  grandeur  which  we  may  in 
rain  attempt  to  imitate.  Chatsworth  also  presents  some  good 
specimens  of  natural  rock — in  some  places,  howerer,  showing  the 
marks  of  the  handicraft  of  a  recent  as  well  as  a  byeone  age ; 
and  the  rich  and  varied  scenery  of  Mount  Edgecomb,  tne  seat  of 
the  noble  Earl  of  that  name,  cannot  well  be  surpassed.  A  noble 
harbour,  a  large  and  populous  town,  and  coast  scenery  of  erery 
form,  rocks  and  preoipitous  slopes,  presenting  the^elves  in 
erery  shap««.  In  one  instance  I  noticed  a  rery  good  conserratory 
aiiaohed  to  the  marine  rilla  of  the  noble  peer  (not  at  the  mansion 
of  Mount  Edgecomb),  which  rras  built  against  a  cliff*  or  per- 
manent rook,  the  rock  forming  one  side  of  it,  and  the  interior 
arrangements  showed  that  the  exotics  did  not  dislike  their  being 
in  such  dose  oontietot  with  the  hard  quartz,  slate,  and  sandstone. 
In  cases  like  this  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  the  for- 
mation of  a  rockery  is  a  comparatirely  easy  matter,  and  adrice 
is  needless ;  but  in  such  places  as  are  either  destitute  of  stones, 
or  where  they  onlj  exist  rery  sparingly,  some  means  must  be 
adopted  to  make  the  most  of  those  that  are  to  be  had,  and  as 
ssMDpIes  of  artificial  as  well  as  those  of  a  natural  kind  hare 
been  adduced,  I  will  now  endearour  to  describe,  so  far  as  I  am 
abb^  what  ought  to  be  aroided  as  well  as  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  arranging  a  rookery  so  as  to  really,  in  some  respect 
■t  least,  to  resemble  what  it  is  intended  for. 

If  we  examine  the  condition  of  loose  stones,  lying  perhaps 
■lidway  up  an  aoclirity  of  more  or  less  deration,  we  will  see 
that  if  that  stone  be  a  flat  one — that  is,  if  it  be  much  greater  in 


length  and  breadth  than  it  is  in  thickness,  it  will  in  ninety-nine 
oases  out  of  a  hundred  be  found  lying  flatways  on  the  sloping 
bank;  and  if  the  stone  be  an  irregular  cube  o^'  considerable 
dimensions,  it  will  be  found  that  the  heaviest,  and  consequently 
the  largest,  side  will  be  the  one  that  is  on  the  ground.  New 
this  is  no  more  than  is  done  when  we  handle  and  throw  down 
much  smaller  stones.  The  same  laws  of  gravitation  regulate 
both  :  hence  we  may  learn  from  this  in  what  position  wo  ought 
to  place  stones  intended  to  imitate  these  colossal  examples  of 
Nature,  and  always  place  them  flatways,  or  in  such  a  position  as 
resembles  the  one  which  Nature  has  given  us  specimens  io£ 
Secondly,  whenever  we  observe  stones  in  a  state  which  we  t^nl^ 
has  never  been  disturbed  by  Nature,  although  we  are  told  theiie 
are  really  rery  few  such,  yet  whenerer  we  see  them  in  an  unds» 
tached  condition  we  invariably  see  such  as  belong  to  the  jan^- 
stone,  limestone,  and  freestone  sections,  lying  all  more  or  less  ifi 
a  horizontal  position.  Slate,  quartz,  and  I  believe  granite,  aris 
often  found  with  an  angle  of  elevation  more  approaching  the 
perpendicular ;  but  the  mass  of  ordinary  strata  lie  nearer  the 
horizontal  than  the  perpendicular  line:  hence  we  see  the  pro- 
priety of  again  copying  Nature,  and  arranging  what  stones  we 
have  to  represent  our  imitation  in  courses  approaching  to 
the  horizontal  line — or,  if  there  be  any  deviation  from  the 
level,  let  the  inclination  once  given  be  carried  on  throughout. 
A  "dip,"  or  diagonal  inclination  of  strata,  generally  extends 
(in  a  natural  way)  over  a  greater  breadth  of  space  than  is  often 
under  the  control  of  the  maker  of  a  piece  of  artificial  work. 
When,  therefore,  portions  of  fixed  or  permanent  strata  are 
wished  for  (and  they  are  perfectly  proper  features  in  rockwork), 
let  their  "dip,"  once  begun  with  (if  the  level  line  be  departed 
from),  be  carried  out  with  all  that  is  to  be  done. 

I  have  already  explained  that  if  the  natural  features  of  the 
ground  to  be  operated  on  be  level,  it  must  be  broken  up  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  hills  or  elevations  which  are  characteristic  of  a 
rocky  district.  This  object  will  be  easier  attained  if  shrubs  or 
trees  abound — in  fact,  I  hardly  know  how  it  can  be  well  accom- 
plished without  the  aid  of  these  accessories.  For  an  irregular 
mound  on  a  plain  surface  shows  in  an  unmistakeable  manner 
what  it  really  is ;  whereas,  if  it  were  backed  by  a  mass  of  shrubs^ 
or  trees  and  shrubs,  one  side  of  it  would  be  so  much  concealed 
as  to  give  the  idea  that  the  elevation  was  a  natural  one,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  we  could  see  round  all  sides  of  it  at 
once,  perhaps.  In  preparing  the  mound  avoid  all  regular  forms ; 
at  the  same  time  do  not  digress  too  much  to  the  other  extreme 
by  giving  it  too  much  of  a  tortuous  character,  which  will  also 
tell  in  Uke  manner  .that  it  has  been  created  artificially.  A  path 
may  in  some  cases  have  an  acute  turning  where  a  jutting  stone  ob- 
structs a  more  direct  way ;  but  if  that  stone  or  something  else  in 
its  stead  did  not  exist,  let  the  path,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  proceed 
in  a  more  direct  manner.  In  like  manner  in  the  formation  of 
ttie  groundwork  for  the  rockery,  let  the  outline  be  easy — all 
groundwork  is  so  by  nature.  A  long  lapse  of  years  has  worn 
out  all  angular  jutting  points.  And  if  we  look  at  the  most,  nay 
all,  the  natural  hills  that  I  am  aware  of,  we  see  the  steepest 
portion  of  their  sides  is  about  the  middle  or  halfway  up,  the  top 
and  bottom  being  always  more  or  less  concave  or  convex 
gradually  merging  into  the  level  at  both  extremes.  In  like 
manner  the  artificial  rockwork  foundation  ought  to  be  the  same» 
excepting  in  such  cases  as  when  a  perpendicular  cliff  abruptly 
terminates  the  eminence.  J.  Bobson. 

{To  be  continued.) 


AMAEYLLIS  FOEMOSISSIMA  PEODUCING 

SEED. 

Thb  late  Hon.  and  Bev.  Wm.  Herbert  in  his  interesting  work 
entitled  "  Amaryllidacess,"  speaking  of  Amaryllis  formosissima, 
at  page  135,  says — *'  No  instance  has  come  to  my  knowledge  of 
its  bearing  seed  in  this  country,"  and  "  numberless  unsuccessful 
attempts  have  been  made  to  cross  it  with  other  genera,"  &c.  I 
succeeded  sereral  years  ago  in  obtaining  a  most  interesting  pod 
of  seeds  from  it,  by  crossing  it  with  Karwinski.  I  sowed  them 
in  a  pot  as  soon  as  they  were  perfectly  ripe,  and  I  should 
imagine  erery  one  of  them  must  hare  grown  by  the  number 
which  came  up.  They  still  remain  in  the  same  pot,  but  some  of 
them  hare  died.  My  old  plants,  their  parents,  have  never 
bloomed  since,  to  enable  me  to  repeat  the  experiment,  but  I  do 
not  despair  next  season,  as  they  hare  grown  rigorously  the  last. 

Martynia  fragrans,  too,  is  said  to  refuse  to  bear  seeds  in  this- 
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country,  but  I  have  awenl  large  pods,  both  of  the  roeo  colour 
•nd  the  yellow,  now  hanging  from  the  •almost  defunct  atenia. 
They  pomewhat  resemble  tlie  seed-pod  of  the  Balsam,  -only  leoir- ' 
siderebly  larger. 

I  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  fine  sp&e  of  beautiful  fiowefs 
firom  each  of  tliree  of  my  old  phudte  ofiivLomBey  Lily  this  autumn, 
whioh  1  hare  never  before  acoofnplialxed. 

Having  to  write  to  you,  I  thought  I  would  just  allude  to  the 
other  trilles,  aud  which  I  doubt  not  but  other  gentlemen  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  as  woU  as — Thos.  B.  Datis. 

[Yours  is  the  first  instance  to  be  put  on  record  of  AmaryDis 
ibrmosissima  having  seeded  at  all  under  cultivation.  Karwititki 
Ire  do  not  knovr,  and  if  yon  flower  h  next  April  or  May  hlone 
with  or  \\^Jthout  formoeiiisima,  we  should  be  very  much  obliged 
by  a  sight  of  the  plant,  not  A  cut  flower.  We  would  go  a  dis- 
tance to  'see  it.  Do  you  know  glauca  or  glaucum,  and  thetuittbter 
or  cy  tirtev,  and  is  Kar^-inski  like  them,  or  more  in  the  way  of  a 
Hippeaster  ? 

AYe  hare  seeded  Martynia  fragrans  often,  and  never  heard  it 
was  diiGenlt  to  seed.  The  seed>^od  is  most  curious  ttnd  most 
homy  for  such  a  soft  plant.  Such  "  trifles  "  as  yours  are  highly 
'interesting.] 


of  white  Crocuses.     Tiiey  should*  hawe^ei^  hmre  also  ft  inr 
Snowdrops  dotted  in  amongst  them. 

I  have  already  i^oken  of  these ;  but  I  beg  to  antnoanoiv  ^ 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  intorested  in  others^  progm^  iktU 
my  milk-pans  are  full  of  roots,  and  my  Bcillaa  and  ^adbA 
•bowing  delightffd  points  of  dark  green,  while  th^  itrnm^  t 
find,  a  large  sii^iply  of  water  to  be  constantly  added  1o  ibe  tud 
they  grow  in.     Only  two  bulbs  of  mine  hare  come  to  jcriflf  flii 


WINTER  FL0AVEE5  IN  ROOMS.— No.  a. 

I  MFflT  now  proceed  to  give  some  hints  as  to  the  final  Arrange- 
ment of  bulbs  already  started,  for  these  growing  boaquets. 

S'be  U\acinths  mud  Snowdrops,  Soillas  «nid  Crocuses,  that  I 
put  in  last  month  have  now  -splendid  rootv,  long  or  biMhy,  as 
the  caee  may  bo,  and  Tery  pleasant  it  has  been  on  several  morn- 
ings lately  to  saturate  the  sand  in  the  store- plate,  and  gently 
drawing  out  the  well-rooted  bulbs  to  arrange  them  pirettily  in 
glass  and  china  dishes. 

MaTiy  ][>eop)e  Tsay  not  know  df  the  little  glass  milk-paans  made 
by  Messrs.  Millington,  and  varying  in  diameter  from  6  inches  j 
upward;*.  'I}te:>e  seem  to  mo  to  be  made  on  purpose  for  such 
beautiful  little  groups  ;  and  from  the  first  day  they  are  planted,  ' 
if  not  beautiful  they  are  truly  interesting.  The  dark  green  of 
aome  and  the  narrow  pale  leaves  of  others  soon  bogin  to  unclose, 
and  to  show  the  colour  of  the  not  yet  unfolded  buds  ;  and  even 
thoiigh  we  must  wait  some  weeks  for  the  open  flower,  wo  have, 
BO  to  say,  an  instalment  of  the  pleasure  they  will  afford  us  later, 
I  am  very  fond  of  a  most  simple  and  most  common  plan — 
oommoii,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  materials  and  in  its  easy  tendency, 
but  far  from  being  half  so  common  in  the  universal  sense  as  I 
wish  to  see  it. 

For  this  commmipst  and  most  elegant  of  little  floral  groups, 
we  take  a  roimd  glass  diAh,  a  china  old-fashioned  tray,  or  even  a 
common  soup-plate.  This  dish  has  strewed  on  it  a  little  dry 
silver  sand  about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  then  one  very  largo 
«orm  of  some  very  fine  blue  Crocus  is  drawn  out  of  the  nursing- 
■plate,  and  straightway  placed  in  the  centre  with  four  others 
round  it.  Tlieii  some  paler  Crocuses  arc  added,  and  also  white 
ones.  But  iho  white,  it  must  bo  remembered,  arc  oflen  slightly 
•treakcd — far  from  a  di^advantsge  in  forming  suoh  a  group. 
About  five  very  dark,  twelve  of  the  next  shado,  and  eight  quite 
while  make  the  quantity  that  I  think  does  best^  and  it  is  indeed 
a  most  perfect  "  diah.*' 

What  Mould  be  more  pretty  in  the  depth  of  winter  than  suoh 
a  plate  raised  in  the  centre  of  a  drawing-room  table,  or  standing 
alone  on  a  marble  slab  ?  Crocuses,  sonic  say,  nro  not  worth 
growini*  in-doors  ;  but  T  suspect  those  people  have  grown  theirs 
very  badly,  andanonot,  theieforo,  qualified  to  speak  of  the  result. 
Crocuses  must  have  full  light,  never  get  dry,  and  have  their 
leaves  wvll  (Uislfd  wiili  Doinont*s  Insert  Towdcr  as  oflon  as 
tliore  w  a  syuij)tom  of  green  fiy  «|)penTing,  and  then  I  think 
they  will  be  well  approvc<l.  iSoup-plates  hung  up  iu  >vire  baskets 
nt  windows  ure  capital  contrivances,  turning  them  round  each  day. 
M.«naged  thus  ihay  do  not  draw  up.  I  should  think  it  a  gn'at 
iisgraco  if  the  leaves  of  mine  came  up  above  the  strong  wcll- 
<rown  tlowcrs. 

'^OT  eliildrcn  nothing  suroly  can  equal  the  charms  of  Crocuses 
<«aU  Scilltts.  They  really  sec  them  growing  from  the  first  day 
hey  are  planted. 

1  proffr,  however,  not  mixing  Crocuses  with  anything  but 
i'ulip!*,  unless  it  may  bo  Snowdrops.  An  edge  of  Snowdrops 
ookd  ^vcU  with  mo»t  things. 

^..f  I  „....'   i^rocml  to  Tnlii>!i.      The  little  Van  ThoV   not 


year — >two  little  Snowdrops  they  were  :  so,  judging  Irr  tha  ^ 
ph^  of  roots  and  size^  I  begin  to  think  that  the  floneta  lisli  Jft 
ri^t  in  promising  ut  such  a  i^lendid  bloom  this  seaaoik 

Tlie  only  other  thing  I  must  apeak  of  to-day  ia  the  CjdnMi 
persicum.  Both  for  its  leaves  and  lowers,  oTteii  so  veiy  iv«^ 
this  beautiful  little  plant  is  one  of  mv  greatest  favouritei.  1^ 
own  4ire  very  forward ;  but  Mcssre^  &oopcr  sent  me  mum  In 
other  day  already  out  in  blossom — quite  eoT«red»  too^  wAi 
beautiful  little  buds. 

I  know  no  plant  in  whioh  it  is  more  important  to  Imow  of* 
good  stock.  Both  last  year  and  this  1  have  bought  wosm  ftr 
trial,  amongst  other  bulb^  which  never  gave  ona  blossom  uA 
only  two  shabl^  leaves!  And  the  price  of  those  bulbi  va 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  exquisite  little  gem  now  staadi^f 
on  my  plant  case — on\y  on,  not  in,  the  case.  Tor  myj^lantCMi 
just  now  is  at  almost  stove  temperature  ;  and  the  beaotiid 
Cyclamens  do  charmingly  in  a  window  in  a  double  pot^  not  wy 
much  watered  but  alwai>s  in  full  light. 

Talking  of  double  pots,  if  Mr.  Beaton  had  done  ^tftliing«bB 
for  gardening,  his  late  invention,  wliicli  be  oalla  stops  and  poti^ 
would  entitle  him  to  a  -general  vote  of  thanks  from  ewtsj  CM 
who  possesses  so  much  as  a  window-sill  on  whioh  -they  nil 
plants  to  thrive. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  it  d^ghtfal  to  hnvc  aueh  a  good 
and  such  a  cheap  appliance,  quite  as  tnuoh  Tor  kaeping  as  fir 
growing  plants — and  for  my  new  plant  caaea  too — X  an  liM^ 
tell  yet  the  full  value  of  the  idea.  I  have  written  off  immedirtff 
to  ascertain  tlie  cost  at  which  such  things  are  to  be  wo^wtit 
and  I  hope  ere  long  to  see  them  in  fuU  use.  But  boo  iKf 
papers  on  winter  flowers  in  rooms  will  merge  into  tlie  me  of  Ul 
"In-door  Plant  Case,'*  a  contrivance  the  reralt  of  which  iiiimptr 
to  give  hothouse  flowers  to  those  wlio  have  not  evanai 
-hou8e.«— li^  A,  M. 
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TKAIPEKATUEE  OF  WATfiiE  FOE  8T0VB 

AQUATICS. 

t  iiAi^  just  finislied  a  large  atovew  in  the  centre  of  wluohiis 
cistcm  for  growing  Nymphosas ;  but  I  fancy  n\y  Migioeer  bai  pot 
too  muoh  piping  in,  so  that  the  vrater  will  be  too  hot.  ^^leu^ 
tlierofore,  say  what  aliould  be  the  temperature  of  water  for  ibe 
pUlrpose  above-mentioned. — ^W.  K.  fi. 

[If  the  tank  is  over  18  inches  deep  the  aaifaoe  of  the  water 
would  be  nearly  boiling  before  the  bottom  waa  too  hot  for  the 
roots.  To  get  over  that  &i.  Sir  Joseph  Patton  bit  oa  the  nkn 
of  a  constant  waste  of  the  hot  water,  and  as  ooaotaift  a  snniV'Of 
cold  water  on  the  auriaoe ;  that  is  the  way  at  tbe  dyatal  PdHO 
where  Nympha>as  do  remarkably  well,  and  keep  gnen  till  kHg 
after  the  New  Year,  If  year  tank  is  not  over  7(r  to  80*^  «fe4be 
surface  long  tog^her  the  roots  will  take  no  hurt,  as  thea  like 
bottom  of  the  tank  will  hardly  be  np  to  60*" ;  hut  7(f  worid 
be  the  proper  pitch  from  April  to  October,  and  60" -for  the  M 
months.] 


FORCDfO   STRAWBERRIES,  KIDNEY   B8A2M, 
AND  POTATOES  IN  A  PIT. 

SCAtiE   ON   AN  ACACIA. 

I  HAVE  a  six-light  pit.  There  are  three  diviaiona  sepaiailadlQ 
a  four^nd-half-inch  brick  wall.  I  have  ihe  command  of  1^ 
and  bottom  heat  from  hot-water  pipes.  There  are  no  al^ 
cocks  in  tliem,  so  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  use  them  aU  aiw 
same  time,  which  makes  it  very  awkward.  I  am  to  forae  Sti 
berries  in  one  division,  Dwarf  Kidney  Beaas  in  the  aeoaadla 
Potatoes  in  the  third.  I  want  to  iMve  aU  thfae  ready  for 
by  the  1st  of  May,  18G2.  The  Stfawberrias  I  have  for  fc 
are  i^'^^en'     ^--dlinf  *^->^  Prince  '^f  Wain.     What  kind  of  PMato 
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would  joo  reoomnMnd  me  to  grow  the  Beans  in  pots,  or  to  make 
»  bed  for  them  over  the  pipes  P  The  bottom  pipes  are  3  feet 
6  inobee  from  Uie  glass.  I  was  thisiking  of  making  a  chamber, 
so  as  to  kare  about  12  inohee  or  K!i  inohes  between  the  pipes 
«nid  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

I  hare  three  Acacia  armata  plants,  att  the  lower  parts  are 
oopered  with  a  kind  of  mildew.  I  Uave  en<;loied  a  few  leaTes  for 
y<mT  inspection. — Gt,  S. 

[There  is  no  dtfllcultj  op  awkwardness  in  the  management  of 
Toar  pits.  You  may  ha?e  a  chamber  if  jou  like  above  tiie  pipes, 
out  we  would  put  some  clinkers  and  briekbats^  and  then  some 
sweet  dung  and  leaTes  in  the  two  parte  designed  for  Beaos 
•nd  Potatoes,  and  soil  aboye  them  if  oropa  are  to  be  planted  out, 
or  if  in  pots  plunge  the  pote,  to  give  a-  little  bottom  heat. 
Whether  yon  hare  cHnkers  or  not  in  the  Strawbeny  diriston, 
Ibe  plants  will  do  heel  on  ^lelres  at  an  earLr  period.  Aa  soon  as 
tile  nruil  is  set  yon  night  plunge  the  pote  slIbo  in  a  bed  of  leaves, 
with  rotten  leares  on  the  topw  In  either  ease  the  planto  should 
not  be  more  than  a  foot  froia  the  glass.  We  would  also  alter 
TOUT  arrangements,  and  place  the  Beans  next  the  boiler,  the 
Strawbenries  next,  and  the  Potatoes  farthest  o£  ^^7^^  "^'^  ^^^ 
to  the  work,  the  Beans  might  as  well  be  in  pote,  ire  or  six  in 
a  twelve-inch  pot  China  dwarf  and  Siom-JSouse-forcing  are 
as  good  as  any,  and  the  Kewington  Wonder,  a  small  Bean,  if  it 
!•  desired  to  cook  them  whole.  The  Potatoes  may  either  be  in 
Ipote  or  planted  out,  two  seU  in  a  similar-siied  pot.  Nothing,  in 
oar  opinion,  beate  the  Ash-le«red  Kidney  now.  Ton  do  not  tell 
ns  how  the  bottom  heat  is  given,  whether  the  top  pipes  return, 
OP  yon  can  give  bottom  heat  independently  of  top  heat.  If  the 
pbmte  are  in  pote,  you  can  regulato  the  bottom  heat  to  a  nicety, 
by  rabing  the  pote  a  little ;  \m%  in  eithef  ease  if  well  managed 
yon  are  not  likely  to  have  too  much  of  it.  The  Beans  should  be 
aown  about  the  beginning  of  March.  It  w^  be  best  to  be  time 
enough  in  case  the  weather  should  bedull^^say,  therefore,la8t  week 
kk  February.  Bottom  heat  from  70"*  to  80^  top  heat  at  night 
tmm  GO"*  to  GS*"  by  day,  firom  eS""  to 7St*  in  sunshine^  Strawberries, 
begin  with  from  45**  to  50**,  increase  from  W  to  66>**  when  in 
bloom,  and  fW>m  65^  to  70^  when  ripening,  and  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere. Pototoes  ooBimenoe  with  bottom  heat  of  7(f,  and  top 
heat  of  S<y*.  The  top  heat  from  artificial  means  should  not 
be  higher  than  from  ifSf*  to  65**,  with  a  rtee  from  sunshine,  and 
plenty  of  air  given.  With  your  divisions  there  wiU  be  no  diffl- 
enlty  in  all  this.  Ton  must  irst  give  more  or  less  air  in  pro- 
portion as  you  want  a  low  or  a  high  temperatin«>  In  such  a  pit 
we  have  grown  Cucumbers  in  one  division,  and  Cferaniums  in 
another.  If  you  can  proteet  your  Strawberry  plante  henna. 
heavy  rains,  frost,  Sus^  during  winter,  all  the  better  for  them. 
8ee  **  Doings  of  Last  Week,"*  in  h^t  Number. 

Your  Acacia  annate  is  smothered  with  white  scale.  If  all  is 
as  bad  as  the  sample^  eleaning  ^le  whole  plant  is  impossible. 
Wo  advise  cuttine  off  all  the  twigs^  leaving  only  the  bare 
skeleton,  then  wash  and  scrub  that  with  soap  and  water,  when 
&rj  rub  it  again  all  over  with  a  thin  solution  of  glue  water,  and 
let  the  plant  stand  in  a  shed  for  a  week.  Then  scrub  it  again 
with  water  about  10(f;  This  will  pretty  well  destroy  every 
inseot  and  egg  left  on  the  bare  skeletons.  Yon  may  then  place 
the  plants  bdow  the  stege  in  the  greenhouse,  and  see  that  the 
pete  are  not  quite  dry.  Next  spring  th^  will  break  all  over 
and  furnish  you  with  hsaltJiy  shoote.  If  you  could  gyre  the 
plante  a  Httlo  heat  in  a  foroing-honse  in  spring  you  will  get  the 
•hoote  fbrward  enough  to  be  ripened,  and  bloom  the  ib&wing 
winter  and  spring.J 


bringiog  them  nearer  the  surface — say  6  inches,  and  this  would 
enable  you  to  go  witliin  18  inches  of'^the  bole  and  see  tliere  was 
no  strong  tap  root.  Wo  are  supposing  that  the  trees  are  barren 
from  extra  luxuriance,  but  you  do  not  say  so.  Perhaps  the 
wood  is  too  thick,  and  left  dangling  from  the  wall  so  tliat  ibe  sun 
cannot  get  at  it. 

The  Culcoolarias  will  bloom  in  a  house  averaging  45° ;  but  aa 
the  weatlier  may  be  expectbd  to  be  dark  they  will  not  bloom  so 
well  as  iu  spring.  Bettor  select  the  forwajdest,  and  stop  the 
others  as  you  sugcc?t  j  if  tho  pots  are  full  of  roots,  give  a  small 
shift  now,  and  a  larger  one  after  Christmas.  loo  much  ;pot 
room  in  November  and  the  beginning  of  December  is  apt  to 
bring  on  damp,  more  especially  if  you  have  only  a  cold  frame  or 
pit  to  keep  them  in. 

The  Tom  Thumb  may  be  kept  safelv  under  a  glass  frame,  but 
not  if  a  person  goes  to  sleep  on  a  frosty  night,  and  gives  no 
covering,  or  allows  the  glass  sashes  to  be  a  fixture  for  weeks  in 
dull  damp  weather. 

The  Variegated  Mint  is  quite  hardy,,  and  does  best  ^vhen  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  planted  every  spring.  To  make  doubly 
sure,  however,  you  may  put  some  in  a  pot  or  shed  ;  but  the  frost 
last  winter  never  touched  it,  and  after  that  it  is  likely  to  etand 
anything.] 


OLD  APRICOT  TEEES  UNFRUITFUL. 

GALCBOL^mA   8B1SPI.IKOS— SCAJRLBT   OKBAKIUMS  IN  A 

FBAXB, 

X  bmve  some  Apricot  trees  from,  fifteeii  to  twenty  years  old, 
tbey  do  not  bear  very  well  Po  you.  think  them  too  old  to  root- 
prove  P    If  not,  how  close  shoula  the  lai^e  roots  be  cut  ? 

X  have  some  Calceolaria  planU  from  a  sowing  last  spring,  I 
Ibd  thfy  are  starting  for  flower.  Po  you  think  they  will  flower 
«f  well  next  month  aa  in  the  soring?  Or  should  I  pinch  them 
blMk  t    I  have  them  in  %  cool  frame  with  plenty  of  pot  room. 

1^  you  think  Tom  Thumb  Gleraniuma  will  stand  the  winter 
BJMrteft  dose  together  under  a  glass  fnwe  ? 

Wul  Yariega^d  Mint  stand  in  the  open  ground,  I  mean  the 
■^iliat  ia  uied  for  edging  flower-beds  ?— T.  H.  J. 

{Wi  Should  pvefcr  nimpg  tkut  XM>te^  of  ib«i  Apncote  and 


THE  MUSHROOM  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

Thsbb  are  few  cultivated  4urticlv  in  which  greater  uncertainty 
exists  than  in  a  crop  of  Mu^rooms  when  grown  under  arti^ial 
treatment ;  for  uncertain,  and  iu  some  respects  capricious  in  a 
wild  or  natural  stete,  they  are  still  more  so  when  wo  endeavour 
to  obtain  them  in  a  season  the  reverse  to  that  in  whieli  they  are 
produced  naturally :  so  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  it  some- 
times happens  that  failures  occur  when  leaet  eipected  ;  and,.o» 
the  contrary,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  very  cardeae  putting 
together  of  materials  is  rewarded  with  success.  But  tlu»  latter 
case  is  the  exception,  the  rule  being  that,  in  a  general  way, 
judicious  management  will  bring  a  good  crop  (and  it  often 
happens  to  be  so),  and  a  little  pains  ts^en  to  secure  this  wiU  ia 
most  oasee  be  rewarded.  And  as  the  means  and  appliances: £9r 
this  desirable  result  are  far  from  being  of  difficult  access,  tliA 
'  following  instructions  wiU  usually  prove  successful. 

Mushrooms,  as  is  well  known,  grow  beet  in  tliemild  moisti 
evenings  of  autumn  before  froste  set  in,  and  before  the  ground 
gete  oooled  down  to  the  winter  temperature;  but,  in  fact,  ae- 
long  as  sharp  froste  keep  away,  there  will  genertdly  bo  Muelv^ 
rooms  in  those  pastures  where  they  are  wont  to  grow,  and 
though  the  di^a  nmy  be  mild  and  warm,  the  growth  of  the- 
Mushrooms  is  greater  at  night  than  during  the  day,  thus  proving 
that  darkness  is  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  tbeir  doin(i|^ 
well.  Certain  meadows  have  the  character  of  producing  Mush^ 
rooms  in  greater  abundance  than  others,  but  it  is  difficult  toi 
describe  what  kind  of  soil  suits  them  best.  A  loamy  soil  o?<r-< 
lying  limestone  is  often  a  good  place  for  them  ^  hot  tbe  opinioB 
of  old  people  residents  of  the  locality  is  of  moie  worth  in  deter^ 
mining  the  whereabouts  of  a  good  Muis>hroom-6eld  than  any 
learned  disquisition  on  tlie  subject.  But  aa  this  is  foreign  to 
the  subject  of  growing  Mushroo*ns  by  artificial  means,  it  ia 
needless  proceeding  further  in  the  matter  than  to  show  that  one 
of  the  conditions  of  their  growth,  *'  darkness,"  may  bo  copied  m 
the  artificial  treatment. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  the  w»y  of  preparing  materials  for 
gi'owing  Mushroon>a  ia  to  obtain  a  quantity  of  fresh  horsedung 
that  has  not  been  heated^  This  l^r  condition  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  where  thsre  is  »  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  quantity 
this  way  tliat  has  not  been  hs«ted,  it  is  advisable  to  make  somo 
terms  with  the  stablo-keepevs,  and  remove  the  dung  erery  day, 
spreading  it  out  not  more  than  a  foot  tliiek  on  the  floor  of  some 
open  shed,,  or  it  might  be  under  a  tree,  or  anywhere  secure  from 
rain;  turn  it  every  day  or  so  until  it  bo  partly  dry,  and  when  a 
sufiicient  quantity  is  ready  a  bed  may  be  made.  Generally 
speaking,  the  end  of  Sept<?mbpr  is  es  early  as  most  people  make 
Mushroom-bede,  and  from  that  time  up  to  Chri^traas  they  may 
bo  made  in  succession  as  wanted.  About  six  weeks  afiber  being 
made  is  aa  soon  as  Mushroome  may  be  expected,  sometimoi 
they  come  so(mer»  but  often  much  later.  The  sitcuition  ior  a 
bed  i«  not  material — any  place  not  too  damp,  but  secware  from 
rain  and  frosts  will  do.  One  of  the  best  Muabioom-beds  I 
ever  had  was  under  a  tree  covered  up  pretty  thickly  with  littei 
to  keep  out  the  frost ;  and  thia  bed  aiwemred  admirably,  pro* 
1  dqcing  abundfuceof  Mushnoo«M  i«  long  sucoeesioo.    TUt<bed 
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was  formed  as  a  ridge  with  a  base  of  about  5  feet  and  as  steep  as 
it  could  well  be  made,  with  the  short  loose  dun^  trod  firmly  up 
to  the  ridcre.  Being  spawned  and  corered  with  mould  in  the 
usual  way,  well  beat  over,  and  covered  up  with  litter,  it  received 
no  further  attention  than  uncovering  and  gathering  the  crop, 
and  •  heavy  watering  towards  the  end  of  the  season  to  revive  it 
again,  which  it  did  for  a  time.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
for  an  out-door  bed  like  this  more  dung  was  used  than  would 
make  several  shelf-beds  in  a  well-constructed  Mushroom-house. 
A  lean-to  shed  is  also  a  pretty  good  place  for  a  bed,  and  if  it  be 
a  very  cold  place  a  greater  proportion  of  dung  must  be  used 
than  ijf  it  were  warmer ;  somewhat  like  16  inches  of  solid  dung 
well  trod  on  will  not  be  too  much,  taking  care  to  have  the  dung 
tempered  by  exposure  and  frequent  turning  before  making  up, 
and  in  such  a  place  a  good  crop  may  be  expected.  A  cellar  is 
also  a  very  good  place  for  a  Mushroom-bed,  and  certainly  better 
than  any  open  airy  place ;  for  Mushrooms  seem  to  like  a  still 
atmosphere — almost  stagnant  in  so  far  as  regards  motion,  so 
that  a  largo  airy  apartment,  however  useful  for  most  other 
things,  seems  unnecessary,  if  not  absolutely  hurtful,  to  the  Mush- 
room ;  so  that  amongst  the  many  places  we  hear  of  their  being 
produced,  in  very  exposed  places  are  the  most  rare.  Many  years 
ago  I  saw  some  excellent  Mushrooms  that  had  been  grown  in  a 
coal  mine  some  300  feet  or  more  below  the  surface,  where  horses 
were  kept  for  use,  and  remained  continually  so  long  as  they  were 
healthy.  Odd  corners  in  a  disused  stable  are  very  good  places 
for  Mushrooms,  the  conditions  of  their  growth  being  the  same 
in  all  places  ;  well-prepared  horsodung  and  mould,  with  a  little 
spawn  to  set  the  fungus  going,  and  a  close  confined  atmosphere 
rather  moist  than  dry  are  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  insure 
success. 

Where  there  is  the  advantage  of  a  Mushroom-house  with 
shelves  9  inches  or  10  inches  deep,  with  an  application  of  fire 
heat  when  needed,  the  difiiculty  and  uncertainty  of  obtaining 
Mushrooms  are  very  much  reduced,  and  beds  may  be  formed  in 
succession,  and  spawned  so  as  to  obtain  a  crop  all  the  winter. 
Dung  well  sweetened  by  turning  may  be  formed  into  beds,  and 
as  treading  is  out  of  the  question  in  such  places,  a  wooden 
hammer,  like  a  carpenter's  mallet,  must  be  used,  as  firmness  is 
an  essential  qualification  to  make  the  beds  do  well. 

If  means  bo  taken  to  prepare  the  dung  before  using  there  will 
rarely  be  any  more  heat  than  is  requisite  to  make  the  9pawn 
spread ;  but  if  any  doubts  exist  on  this  head  it  is  better  to  allow 
the  bed  about  a  week  to  ascertain  this  point,  and  the  spawn, 
which  is  often  in  lumps  like  bricks,  may  be  broken  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  Potato,  and  inserted  over  the  bed  at 
distances  of  G  inches  or  so  apart.  Generally,  if  spawn  has  to  be 
bought,  it  is  used  sparingly ;  but  if  the  grower  make  it  himself,  it 
may  be  used  more  freely.  Fill  up  the  holes  and  beat  the  bed 
weU  when  it  is  spawned,  and  in  a  day  or  two  after  cover  it  with 
loamy  soil  fresh  from  a  pasture  field — I  do  not  like  the  soil  from 
tillage  ground  so  well — beating  the  surface  smooth  with  the  fiat 
side  of  a  spade  completes  the  job,  except  covering  it  over  with 
litter;  and  keeping  the  surface  frequently  sprinkled  with  water 
will  assist  the  spawn  in  spreading,  and  when  the  Mushrooms 
appear  give  a  little  more  water,  but  no  heavy  waterings  until  the 
bed  shows  symptoms  of  languishing,  when  it  must  have  a  reviver 
by  a  good  heavy  watering.  When  the  spawn  begins  to  run  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  exhaust  itself  by  running  amongst 
the  loose  litter  used  as  covering  :  if  this  should  show  symptoms 
of  stringy  whiteness  in  it  remove  it  altogether,  and  substitute 
fresh  litter ;  but  moving  it  occasionally  will  prevent  this  in  a 
great  measure,  and,  if  possible,  to  let  these  operations  be  done  on 
mild  days,  without-door  or  open  shed  beds,  as  high  drying  winds, 
or  clear  frosts,  are  pernicious  to  this  vegetable.  Most  other  con- 
ditions will  suggest  themselves  to  the  operator;  but  the  subject 
of  making  spawn  and  some  other  features  bearing  on  this  eccen- 

^.  RoBsoy. 


•    i.i:tiJ!.i>ArivyX\       .c       I       iiSh  ASH  J* 

y  XI.-  first  opened  this  subje^  ■  ««»  -  ^v^,  .»  being  one 
■^  «rhic'  took  great  interest  and  ..t.^  lu  jen  k-  me  time  making 
*bservak,.ons,  I  little  thought  it  would  lead  tc  ^u^a  an  interesting 
"^'»ussion.    As  I  lay  on  a  si'^T    >edand  read  the  various  remari^- 

Mr.  Beaton  and  oth'*'^         ■^'^  opinions  carry  weight  wiii 
i-wja,  I  felt  pleased  t*»-  ..>w j-.»-^  *li^  matter,  as  I  nr- 

in^  -v^n*  -.-r      ♦Aiji,,,     ,^t,  dscussion  to  see  tb 


arena,  whose  experience,  practice,  and  observation  wonlii  kid 
one   to  take  in  all  for  indisputable  £icts,  I  feel  it  is  BO  IS^jA 
matter  to  contest  against  such  men.     And  here  allow  ma  to  wn 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Anderson  Henry's  question,  that  "  NlCKXSlOfli 
has  a  reason  why  he  does  not  write  his  name  in  full — lie  i»Bfll 
ambitious  of  seeing  his  name  in  print. 

Mr.  Anderson  Henry,  in  his  article,  page  41,  sajs,  **  '^ICXlfr 
BOB '  can  by  his  experiment — >.«.,  the  peculiar  cross  msnliOMl 
there,    *  maintain    nothing  against  disease   being   the  ouw  of 
variegation.* "     Now,  the  contrary  is  the  fact.     I  do  diatiBe4f 
maintain  that  by  the  experiment  Mr.  Anderson  Hemy  dkv^ 
proves  that  there  was  no  disease ;  but  if,  as  Mr.  Beaton  mfgK$i^ 
that  the  subject  lies  in  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  then  ii 
an  end  of  the  subject,  it  is  only  play  upon  words,  and  not  Ml 
understand  the  matter,  which  is  to  try  and  find  out  the  ommsC 
causes  of  variegation.    I  admit  that  there  is  more  than  om 
cause,  and  if  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Beaton  is  sound,  that  it  is  eOMd 
by  the  pollen  of  the  male  parent ;  and  as  Mr.  Anderson  Honj 
endorses  the  same  view,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  theoiyaif 
Dr.  Morrens,  at  page  383  of  your  last  year's  volume,  wbcnki 
observes  that  these  observations  naturally  lead  the  mind  to  wbk 
in  the  effect  of  respiration  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  nd^ 
gat  ion.    I  still  contend  that  we  have  not  sufficient  evidaMi  to 
prove  that  these  are  the  only  causes. 

But  let  us  take  the  matter  up  in  order.  Mr.  Anderson  HsniJ 
says,  "  I  can  maintain  nothing  against  disease  being  the  enM 
of  variegation,  in  his  experiment,  which  is  said  to  be  eunii 
by  the  pollen  of  the  male  parent."  Now,  al  low  me  to  aik^ 
is  not  the  progeny.of  the  inverted  cross,  which  is  described  M. 
having  washy,  pals-coloured  blooms  with  plain  ordinaiy  fMi 
leaves — why  is  not  that  called  disease  ?  That  disease  is  in  tto 
fiower,  if  it  is  disease  in  the  other  ease ;  so  in  this  the  <m»  k 
developed  in  the  fiower,  the  other  in  the  foliage.  We  all  nA 
know  that  disease  in  plants  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  itok 
plants  are  subject  to  many  diseases  who  can  or  does  doobtP 
But  who  ever  saw  a  thoroughly  diseased  plant  show  its  dtssMl 
in  splendid  variations  of  colour  in  the  same  leaf?  hence  if 
have  the  result  of  two  inverted  crosses— perhaps  unprecedented  i 
and,  yet,  only  one  of  the  two  is  called  diseased.  How  did  thit 
pollen  become  diseased  ?  Would  the  most  powerful  micro8eo|N 
show  it  ?  Or  how  are  we  to  know  that  that  was  diseased  f  It  ii 
only  a  supposition,  and  for  anything  which  has  yet  appcnsd. 
the  variegated  progeny  grew  well,  and  to  all  appearance  to  itt 
ordinary  observers  as  healthy  as  "  Old  Tom  "  himself  appears  it 
the  present  day,  despite  his  numerous  progeny :  therefoiei  I 
contend  that  instead  of  a  disease  it  was  a  chemical  change  in  tto 
component  part  of  the  plant  developing  itself  in  the  leaf,  ai 
much  as  in  tho  first  cross  in  the  bloom.  There  was  a  dwBiol 
change  in  the  colour,  the  white  and  scarlet  mixing ;  and,  ai  ■ 
natural  consequence,  the  bright  scarlet  was  deor^Med  by  tbs 
white.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  ph^ 
nomenon ;  but  from  the  observations  I  have  made  during  twea^ 
five  years  practice,  I  feel  persuaded  that  it  will  be  found  to  mwt 
from  the  soil,  and  the  water  absorbed  by  the  rooto. 

Having  just  read  Mr.  Beaton's  article  in  the  current  Nombefil 
find  he  holds  views  something  similar,  at  least  so  I  deduce  from  hii 
remarks,  "  that  after  growing  the  two  for  one  season  in  his  Mil  bi 
could  get  every  seedling  from  the  same  cross  as  Mr.  Andenot 
Henry  as  true  as  seedlings  from  Tom  Thumb."  I  saw  a  few  di|B 
since  a  lot  of  seedling  Geraniums,  the  progeny  firom  a  orofs  cl 
two  vari<^ted  seedlings,  and  more  than  uine-tenths  were  plim 
green-leaved,  or  green  with  a  dark  zone.  Will  Mr.  Andoioa 
Henry  be  kind  enough  to  explain  how  two  *'  diseased  "  or  varie- 

?;ated  Geraniums,  if  it  is  disease,  should  produce  a  healthy  neaf 
or  if  T  understand  tl;o  matter  correctly,  according  to  boldsn  of 
the   disease  theory,  any  variation  or  departure  from 


foliage  is  disease.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  many  of  TOV 
readers  that  during  the  last  few  years,  since  chemistry  baa  MSB 
studied  and  artificial  manures  used,  and  that  with  high  enltui 
we  have  had  an  immense  quantity  of  variegation  from  th0  Olt 
ginal  varieties,  not  only  Geraniums,  but  other  plants,  hdOk 
exotic  and  indigenous,  and  that  when  once  a  variegated  twibIVi 
or,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  discoloured  variety  is  introduced,  Konr 
soon  we  have  a  race  of  variegations  of  various  forms  in  Ail 
same  family.  Look  at  the  handsome  Begonias,  Caladinmi^  tei. 
and  who  can  say  how  long  ere  we  shall  have  an  inundation  ol 
variations  in  Ferns  ?  Wo  have  now  of  Pteris  three  varlflgiM 
>*^etie3,  and  who  can  suppose  that  our  successftil  raisers  oijtti 
s  forms  of  Ferns  will  not  try  their  hand,  and  aoon 
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not  generally  known  that  madder  giyen  to  an  animal  for  a  time 
continuously  will  dye  the  bone  and  hav  of  auoh  animal ;  and  if 
■ooh  is  the  case  in  Uie  animal  kingdom,  may  we  not  reasonably 
expect  that  there  is  to  be  found  some  chemical  compound,  or 
dye,  or  acid,  which  would  dye  or  blanch  the  whole  or  parts  of  a 
leaf,  or  leafsUlk  or  stem  of  a  plant?  May  not  there  be  a 
chemical  action  going  on  in  the  atmosphere  or  soil,  decomposing  or 
partially  decomposing  the  water  in  such  soil  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  roots,  and  thus  cause  yariations  in  a  way  we  may  not  be  able 
t«  explain,  but  which  may,  perhaps,  be  borne  out  by  experience  ? 
I^  us  all  enter  on  a  series  of  experiments,  in  whicherer  way 
W9  may  think  is  the  most  reasonable  according  to  his  point  of 
Tiew,  whether  by  chemical  experiments  or  by  crossing  with 
pollens  from  yarious  flowers,  carefully  noting  the  experiments 
and  results,  and  we  shall  as  surely  arriye  at  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion as  to  the  cause  or  causes,  as  the  chemist  or  colour  maker 
in  the  dye  or  printworks,  of  Manchester,  arriyes  at  the  reasons 
why  or  wherefore  certain  gases,  drugs,  or  chemicals,  cause  a 
certain  shade  of  colour. 

I  shall  not  dispute  the  point  as  to  ysriegation  causing 
dwarfness,  that  is  a  point  I  shall  not  interfere  with ;  but  I 
do  not  think  in  eyery  case  that  will  hold  good.  Neither 
will  [  go  on  any  further,  as  I  shall  be  taking  up  your  pages 
too  much  with  what  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  many  non- 
sense. I  had  intended  to  contest  the  matter  further  on  other 
grounds  ;  but  enough  at  present,  I  shall  try  a  yariety  of  ex- 
periments with  a  tiew  of  ascertaining  if  yariegation  cannot  be, 
and  is  not  caused  more  by  absorption  by  the  roots  than  by 
respiration  or  pollen,  be  it  either  male  or  female  parents,  not 
only  in  Geraniums  but  other  plants  likewise ;  and  if  I  can  pro- 
duce any  yariegation  or  yariation  by  artificial  means,  I  will  note 
the  results  and  submit  them  to  you,  as  my  only  aim  is  to  elicit 
truth.  We  see  and  admire  certain  effects,  let  us  not  rest  until 
we  trace  the  cause  to  its  origin. — Nicebbbob. 


CFLTIVATION  AND  MANURE  AS  FERTILISING 

AGENTS. 

By  Hexbt  Taichek,  Professor  of  Affrieuliure,  Queen^s  College, 

BirmiMgham. 

(Continued  firom  Vol,  J.,  poffe  421.) 

The  tillage  of  the  land  is  designed  to  prepare  it  for  the  germi- 
nation of  the^  seed,  and,  finally,  the  perfection  of  the  crop.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  the  former  the  land  has  to  be  brought 
into  a  state  fayourable  for  the  germination  of  the  seed,  or,  in 
more  general  terms,  I  should  say  into  that  free  and  loose  condi- 
tion which  is  known  to  be  so  necessary  a  preparation  for  sowing. 
This  condition,  which  is  fayourable  for  the  flnt  growth,  is  equally 
80  for  the  subsequent  perfection  of  the  crop.  Ther  operations  by 
which  this  result  is  gained  consist  of  ploughing,  rolling,  harrow- 
ing, &c,  and  these  are  yery  beneficial  in  increasing  the  fertility 
of  the  land — in  fact,  we  may  yiew  them  as  so  many  means  for 
erposing  the  yarious  parts  of  the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
rain,  frosty  and  light. 

I  haye  already  stated  that  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  carried 
into  the  soil  promote  the  chemical  changes  which  awaken  the 
dormant  ingredients  of  the  soil,  and  bring  them  into  actiye  exer- 
cise. In  like  manner  those  parts  of  the  soil  which  are  upon  the 
furfaoe  are  exposed  to  these  chemical  changes,  and  thus  a  cease- 
less action  appears  to  be  going  on  between  them.  This  change 
18  one  by  which  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil  is  acted^ipon ;  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  we  haye  other  changes  produc^--yiz.,  the 
decay  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil ;  lor  the  air  and  moisture 
promote  changes  in  its  character,  and  thus  render  it  yaluable  for 
promoting  yegetable  nutrition.  It  is,  howeyer,  worthy  of  note 
that,  whilst  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  is  undergoing  decay  or 
decomposition,  this  change  fayours  and  promotes  the  conyersion 
of  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil  from  a  comparatiyely  useless 
•late  into  a  condition  suited  for  the  wants  of  our  crops.  Any 
process  or  operation  which  stin  the  soil,  and  brings  fresh  por- 
tions under  the  influence  of  decomposition,  promotes  these 
^^langes  in  the  organic  and  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil,  thereby 
rendering  them  ayailable  for  the  nutrition  of  our  crops. 

In  this  manner  the  stores  of  the  soil  are  opened  up  and  ren- 
dered useful ;  but  I  have  now  to  show  that  tillage  operations 
not  oxUy  accomplish  this  desirable  result,  but  they  also  prepare 
Um  soil  for  abstracting  from  the  atmosphere  fertilising  matter. 
GSm  ralue  of  ammonia  as  a  manure  is  well  known,  and  upon  its 
>alimi  the  beneficial  character  of  many  of  our  manures  is  based. 


It  is  an  expensiye  manure,  but  still  its  judicious  use  is  remunera- 
tiye  in  a  yery  high  degree.  We  send  many  thousands  of  miles 
for  a  large  portion  of  our  supplies ;  yet  it  is  found  in  the  atmo- 
sphere floating  around  us,  and  is  there  present  in  a  condition 
a?ailable  for  the  use  of  yegetation.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desir- 
able for  me  to  refer  to  the  sources  from  whence  it  is  supplied  to 
the  atmosphere ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  the  yaluable  fact 
that  there  are  abundant  stores  prepared  for  the  cultiyator  who 
is  ready  to  receiye  a  supply  therefrom.  It  is  with  grnat  pleasure 
that  I  refer  to  a  yery  yaluable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  principles  which  regulate  sgrioultunl  practice  by  Professor 
Way.  It  will  be  found  in  the  sixteenth  yolume  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal.  He  there  proyed  the  preiBtoce  of 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere ;  that  th^  bodies 
are  removed  from  the  air  in  two  ways — by  the  absorptiye  ^wera 
of  the  soil,  and  by  the  rain  dissolying  them  and  carrying  them 
into  the  soil.  He  yery  judiciously  remarks  :  "  The  atmosphere 
is  to  the  farmer  like  the  sea  to  the  fisherman,  and  he  who  spreads 
his  nets  the  widest  will  catch  the  most."  It  is  not  that  ful  hmd 
deriyes  equal  advantage  from  this  magazine  of  wealth,  but  land 
receiyes  and  profits  just  in  proportion  as  the  industry  and  intelli- 
gence of  man  render  it  capable  of  drinking  in  these  fertilising 
matters. 

Thus  you  obserye  there  are  two  channels  through  which  the 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  become  introduced 
into  the  soiU-the  one  by  the  direct  absorptive  powera  of  the  soil, 
and  the  other  by  the  interyention  of  rain  bringing  fresh  stores 
within  reach  of  the  soil.  With  regard  to  the  former  of  them,  I 
may  say,  that  although  it  does  not  come  properly  within  the 
limits  of  the  subject  under  our  notice,  still  the  practical  connec- 
tion is  so  manifest  that  I  shall  not  refrain  from  going  into  some 
brief  notice  of  it ;  but  before  doing  so,  I  shall  notice  the  agency 
of  rain.  This  must  be  viewed  as  an  assistant  agent  which 
gathers  the  accumulations  in  the  atmosphere,  and  brings  them 
within  the  infiuence  of  the  absorptive  powen  of  the  soiL  If, 
therefore,  such  rain  passes  away  on  the  surface  without  entering 
into  the  soil,  it  is  manifest  that  its  services  are  lost :  hence  land, 
which  by  natural  or  artificial  drainage  allows  the  rain  to  pass 
through  it,  carries  into  the  soil  its  hidden  treasure,  which  in  any 
other  case  would  pass  away  to  some  other  recipient,  or  to  the 
nearest  streamlet.  The  value  of  its  assistance  to  any  agriculturist 
simply  depends  upon  its  services  being  accepted  and  turned  to 
some  useful  account,  or  else  rejected,  and  its  agency  wasted. 

We  may  now  notice  the  absorbent  powers  of  our  soils.  The 
researches  of  Professor  Way  (published  in  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society,"  voL  xy.)  are  of  the  deepest  import- 
ance to  agriculturists.  I  will,  therefore,  briefly  bring  before  you 
the  results  of  these  researches.  It  was  observed  that  when  a 
solution  containing  ammonia,  or  other  alkaline  salts,  was  passed 
through  a  portion  of  soil,  the  soil  separated  the  ammonia  from 
the  liquid,  preserving  it  from  being  again  washed  out  of  the  soil ; 
and  this  action  was  finally  traced  to  the  presence  of  bodies  in 
the  soil  known  as  the  double  silicates.  A  silicate  is  a  compound 
of  silica  with  another  body — say,  for  instance,  silica  and  soda 

{)roduoe  a  silicate  of  soda ;  but  the  double  silicates  are  yery  pecu- 
iar,  for  in  these  we  have  silica  combining  not  with  one  body, 
but  with  two  bodies — for  example,  there  is  the  double  silicate  of 
soda  and  alumina,  the  double  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina,  and 
a  third,  which  is  the  double  silicate  of  ammonia  and  alumina. 
But  you  will  observe  that  alumina  is  present  in  each,  and  the  only 
difference  is  that  soda  is  present  in  the  first,  lime  is  present  in  the 
second,  and  ammonia  in  the  third.  In  most  soils  we  find  these 
double  silicates  present,  but  their  yalue  varies  yeiy  considerably. 
We  may  now  observe  the  difference  in  their  character  and  mode 
of  action.  The  double  silicate  of  soda  and  the  double  silicate 
of  lime  are  each  capable  of  separating  ammonia  when  it  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  but  the  double  silicate  of  lime  alone  has  the 
power  of  separating  ammonia  from  the  air ;  the  double  silicate  of 
lime  is,  therefore,  decidedly  the  more  valuable  salt  of  the  two.  The 
double  silicate  of  soda  is  readily  converted  into  double  silicate  of 
lime  when  lime  is  added  to  the  soil :  consequently,  the  addition  of 
lime  to  the  soil  renders  it  competent  to  absorb  more  ammonia 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  gives  *it  greater  powers  of  ac- 
quiring fertilising  matter  than  it  previously  possessed. 

In  addition  to  this  benefit,  another  desirable  result  has  been 
attained  by  the  use  of  lime — ^viz.,  that,  as  nearly  all  soils  contain 
ammonia  m  them  in  a  dormant  state,  the  use  of  lime  displaces 
part  of  this  ammonia,  and  thereby  this  fertilising  matter  becomes 
available  for  the  plants  growing  in  the  land. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  the  soil  there  are  bodies  capable  of 
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separatuig  .immonia  £rom  the  rain  as  well  as  from  tlio  atmosphere, 
axid  a/Verwards  prePtrving  these  fertilising  stores  until  rcquire<i  : 
for  tho  crop.  We  have  iu  tlio  use  of  lime  a  double  advantage —  , 
it  not  only  giycs  tlie  soil  superior  ]X)ii'ers  of  acquiring  that  vala- 
able  fertilising  matter — ammonia,  but  it  also  renders  the  existing  | 
stores  of  dormant  ammonia  ready  for  active  service  iu  promoting  j 
vegetatiou.  ]t  is,  howeyor,  of  no  practical  value  to  us  having  in  ! 
our  soils  the  means  of  accumulating  fertilising  matter,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  we  place  it  in  a  position  in  whii'li  this  power  is  ren- 
dered inoperative :  consequently,  we  have  two  n.eans  hj  which  to 
promote  the  accumulation  of  ammonia  in  the  soil,  and  tliese  are 
— 1st,  increasing  tlie  eapabihtifs  of  the  soil  to  absorb  anunoniai 
and  2ud,  giving  the  atmosphere  a  free  access  to  the  soil,  so  that 
these  powers  may  come  m(o  full  operation.  The  addition  of 
lime  to  the  land  has,  in  this  respect,  a  double  action ~  viz.,  it  sets 
part  of  the  ammonia  in  the  soil  free,  and  available  for  promoting 
vegetable  growth  ;  and  it  also  renders  the  soil  more  competent 
for  accumulating  a  store  which  will  maintain  the  fertility  of  the 
land,  and  thus  wc  have  in  tlie  \ue  of  lime  as  a  manure  a  valu- 
able means  of  realising  the  first  requirement — an  increased  absorb- 
ing power.  The  attention  may  now,  however,  be  advantageously 
directed  to  tlie  facilitiea  for  the  increase  of  these  powers,  and 
these  are  manifestly  twofold — viz.,  the  exposure  of  the  soil  full? 
to  the  air,  end  the  passage  of  rain  through  the  land.  The  tillage 
of  the  land  is,  therefore,  just  the  agency  requii'ed  to  accomplish 
this  desirable  result ;  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  inversion, 
stirring,  and  crushing  of  the  poil  by  the  various  operations  of 
ploughing,  cultivating,  harrowing,  and  rolling,  each  and  all  pro- 
mote the  exposure  ot  fresh  portions  of  the  soil  for  atmospheric 
action ;  and  wliatever  capability  is  possessed  for  the  secretion  of 
ammonia,  the  soil  is  thus  fumiiilied  with  the  opportunity  for  ita 
exercise. — (Transactions  of  Higiland  Society^ 


LEVEL   AND  DISTANCE  OF  HOT-WATEB 

PIPES  FROM  FLOOR. 

Wn-L  you  oblige  me  with  your  opinion,  what  the  height  tlie 
hot-water  pipes  (four-inch)  should  be  from  the  floor  in  a  small 
greenhouse?  Also,  ifthe  pipes  should  be  laid  level?  Size  of  green- 
bouse  14  feet  by  10  feet,  but  may  be  enlarged. — W3[.Litersidoe. 

[The  pipes  may  be  i)laeed  at  any  height  most  suitable,  but  if 
they  are  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  or  more  above  the  floor  it 
will  he  high  enough  so  that  they  dear  it,  and  there  are  sound 
supports  against  the  joints.  Wc  tliink  the  heat  is  given  off 
better  when  the  pipes  are  laid  down  side  by  side,  instead  of 
above  each  other ;  for  instance,  if  three  pipes  arc  needed  for 
such  a  house,  two  flows  and  a  return,  though  one  of  each 
would  do  then,  wc  would  place  them  so  GOO  ,  instead  of 
but  then  in  a  fourtecn-feet  length  wo  would  raise  the  flow- 
pipe  2  inches  or  3  inches  to  the  extreme  end,  and  then  the 
retum-pii>c  would  dip  that  much  backwards.] 


TJIE  OCTOBER  JUST  ENDED. 

Tns  month  thnt  is  just  past  has  been,  iu  many  respects,  one  of 

the  most  remarkable  (for  Octobtv)  on  record.     Tho  preceding 

two  months  havinir  been  flne,  dry,  and  hot,  tho  ground  had 

become  ver}-  dry,  when  it  was  vafreshed  by  some  useful  rains  the 

last  week  iu  September ;  and  w»rm  days*  and>  whHt  was  more 

remarkable,  warm  nii^hts  following,  tlie  growth  of  Gr^s,  Turnips, 

and  moat  kinds  of  (zarden  ])roduce  was  very  rapid,  the  wurm 

weather  of  the  dog  days  contiiuiing  up  to  the  middle  of  October, 

when  on  the  15th  of  that  montli  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 

reached  *I\f,      Sev»rnl  preceding  days  were  70°,  75°,  and  74°, 

while  the  nights  indicated  54^  53°,  and  52°,  as  the  lowest  it  had 

fallen  to.      This    extraordinary  warmth  was,   perhaps,    more 

favourable  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  than  healthy  to  the  human 

race,   the   cloae,   opitressive  heat  of  October    being  worse  to 

)car  than  a  Julv's  toun,  but  aft£r  the  middle  of  tho  month  it 

)ecame  a  little  cooler)  but  it  was  not  until  the  27th  %haX  tlie 

Hermometer  fell  below  40^  and  on  that  evening,  and  also  on  the 

"^th  and  3iUh  the  tlicrmomelcr  registered  respectively  3U^  39° 

-^A  38°,  nnd  the  low«t<t  maxiaium  point  for  llio  day  b^ing  55° 

Jic  2Kili. 

'*  is  certainly  very  unusual  for  October  to  paas  away  without 

iY>liearance  of  a  froat.    QeneraUy  we  have  three  or  four,  fnd 

-     imcA  as  many  as  eight  frofty  nights  in  October.     This 

^one.     Tho  n«^«ural  cons^'^uence  of  laipild  aH  aiituroo 


crops.     Scarlet  Runner  Beans  have  not  yet  yielded  their  U 

picking.  Celery  has  been  growing  fast,  and  all  tbe  Cabbage  ni 

Jlroccoii  tribe  have  grown  almost  out  of  character,  particahi^ 

Brui>flels  Sprouts,  and  the  various  families  of  Greona.    The  ftv^ 

warm,  sunny  days  have  also  matured  the  buds  of  fruit  treei,  w^ 

that  a  plentiful  supply  of  blossom,  if  not  of  fruit,  may  he  (fr 

pectcd  next  year ;  while  in  the  flower  garden  tho  mild,  mm 

weather  has  been  equally  beneficial.  Gbraniums,  which  the  nin. 

at  the  end  oi  September  had  in  a  measure  deprived  of  their 

bloom,  comm<:nced  flowering  afresh,  and  about  the  2Ist  of  tht 

month  were  as  brilliant  and  gay  almost  ai  at  the  very  best  pnt^ 

of  the  season  ;  but  such  unusual,  I  might  almost  say  mmaliink 

bloom,  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration — about  sii^ 

hours.    Heavy  dew  and  slow,  hazy  rain  were  more  than  th^ 

could  bear,  and  many  of  them  drooped  to  rise  no  more.    lVe> 

pssolam,  whicii  also  bloomed  remarkably  well,  stood  the  damp 

better,  as  also  did  Lobelia,  Salvia,  and  Verbena.     Some  pkali 

of  Verbena  Purple  King,  in  ribbon-borders,  looking  quite  giyii 

the  end  of  the  month,  while  the  apparent  mildness  of  uie  weithv 

rendered   it  unnecessary  to    disturb    such    plants  whidi  it  is 

customary  to  take  up,  as  Geranium  Golden  Chain,  and  otiui^ 

until  the  very  last  day  of  the  month,  and  some  left  BtQl  lateik 

Most  otlier  flowering  plants  also  look  well,  and  the  fine  autvm 

will  certainly  do  much  to  remedy  the  evils  of  tho  severe  wintM 

of  last  year,  and  such  plants  aa  AlagnoHas  have  reoorered  thdp 

wonted  health,  and  I  noticed  a  flower  on  one,  which  ia,  pflha|% 

far  from  a  common  tiling  the  present  season.    Several  Toeia 

gloriosas  have  also  run  up  into  flower  in  tho  pait  month,  and  I 

should  say  it  must  have  been  an  excellent  time  to  save  seeds  ef 

late-ripening  things ;  while  patches  of  Gteraniums,  of  the  whili 

variegated  kind,  look  more  gay  than  at  any  time  during  Af 

season,  especially  such  kinds  as  do  not  lose  their  leaves  in  tbe 

autumn,  and  it  is  only  sueh  kinds  that  are  really  worth  eo^ 

tivating. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  meteorology,  the  following 

notes  may  be  of  service : — 

Bajn  during  the  montli  of  Ootobsr,  1861,  at  Lintoa  .^    .89  iachss. 

Do.  average  at  Linton  during  the  but  seven  years 2.81  inches. 

Arcragc  mnximum  thermometer  rangss  in  Oct.,  1S61    67° 
Average  ditto  of  laet  seven  years 57*.-l. 

"With  the  exception  of  January,  October  has  been  the  driest 

month  this  year.    £feithcr  baa  there  been  much  fog,  and  very 

little   high    wind.      Tlie  weather,  in  fact,  being  more  in  the 

character  of  late  summer  than  autumn.     Some  winds  on  the 

30th  rendered    the    turnpike  dust  troublesome,    an    nnonsl 

occurrence  at  the  end  of  October. — J.  BoBSON. 


A  LONG-ZKEPIXG  OEANGK 

Ojr  reading  your  account  ef  the  Osage  Orange,  it  brought  to 
my  vecolleotion  a  oircomstanco  that  happened  twenty-two  yeavi 
back.  I  was  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Dapporee,  near  Fooii«h» 
Bombay,  when  the  gardener  gave  me  an  Orange  from  a  tree 
obtaineid  from  tho  Island  of  Johanna,  in  the  Mosambiqne,  which 
had  the  rare  quality  of  keeping  good  and  sound  six  months.  II 
was  of  very  large  size  oomparod  with  what  are  soM  in  England, 
and  a  most  delicious  fruit.  I  only  mention  the  dreumatanee  m 
it  ia  possible  it  maj  bo  of  a  hardy  sert.-r— A.  S.  F« 


ME.  BOBSOIs^'S  REMARKS  ON  FEUIT  CULTUJtB. 
I  T1IIKE 1  have  managed  to  wade  through  thofe  weary  coIubkbp 
in  Xo.  31,  written  by  Mi^  Bobson  in  defence  of  hia  stand-atillifHh 
and  I  have  in  vain  tried  to  comprehend  his  motive  for  wri^Unf 
them.  If  he  could  have  given  his  own  experience — say  for  ij^ 
last  seven  y ears -r- in  the  culture  of  orchard-houae  fruit,  and  ntv 
he  had  failed,  if  failure  had  taken  place,  or  if  he  had  during  tliM 
space  of  time  paid  visits  to  Sawbridgeworih,  to  Trenthun,  t% 
Beigate  Lodge,  to  Mr.  Crowley,  and  numerona  othen  iiflM 
Alton,  to  Basing  Park,  to  Audley  End,  &c.,  and  have  given  a  Mf 
unprejudiced  opinion  of  how  the  system  worked,  he  would  hAVf 
been  a  real  benefactor  to  your  readers.  Instead  of  this  he  wnlq^ 
about  old  recollections  of  the  system  not  being  new,  and  of  91I4 
things  he  has  seen,  of  old  failures  firom  bad  praotico,  then  ma^gi 
at  the  very  excellent  neme  given  to  the  cu^uve  of  final  unJtg 
glass,  docs  the  some  at  some  other  mode  of  cultivatii\g  fruit  tvam^ 
in  gardens  (I  suppose  he  ineana'tbe  vtmoval  ot  voot-pTiu|iw 
system),  and,  in  fact,  giref  your  readera  biU  a^  PQOP  ^^  9i  )4k 
-^anahiliti/^r        tit^'ub     hat  Uvim,    «iKeni  *"iHilLlMk  Uneat  siNft 


irrteiiib(#S,iaBl.]         JOUBMAL  OV  ttOfittOVLTUBE  ISO  OOTuaK  dABDflNEE. 


•uA  Mil  in  SnoUHd  (br  oruIuknU,  Ud  *»k  »MhM4l  to  Mt- 
banoil;  aluttMUd  UHuged  ta  to  fas  <i  dil^rMD  tt>  tks  MHnt^ 
he  hu  iinbibe^  bttknoM  W  Utnlrir,  •  Wt  of  rtanfltKU  idHM 
with  NnHl  to  tmt  onltnn.  . 

I  ^d,  k  fetr  «e«ki  nneti,  ira  BtAAul  tMt  to  Kbnt,  *htft  I 
■Ifrlg^l  tpend  a  few  dsyi  nmbUng  riWBt  ttikt  hdteMblt  MuMf, 
aAdtheW  met  tha  wrll-knowtt  »nthi*  of  Hta  "FHHt  Mwnri," 
Wb  Vinted  in  oampany.Mnne  of  the  orflhardl  dlrcrj^ng  from 
Oteeoliithe  (o  the  south,  occupjing  a  large  tract  of  oountrj  wilh 
•  flna  loil,  and  •bounding  in  excellent  sitea  for  orfhardi. 

What  did  we  lee  hut  bncknai'dusia  of  fruit-tree  culture 
abnott  iucTcdibte?  lDlaraeorclian]a,«aDlieaideinigh(  be  tee* 
toma  old  decsjtng  Feor  and  Apple  tree^  ;  on  anuthei  aide  some 
jOMng  trees  tlirust  into  the  tuif  and  trying  bard  to  life  and 
gtv*.  So  »natigenient  of  tree*  Ifi  rsjt'J*'  •***.  «"!h  n»*  of  one 
Kit  to  faoUilate  galhering  the  fHiit  ta  thsj  ought  to  bei  ITo 
pKmiiii,  no  aethbd,  but  Ml  co*rugio(i  ewrfounded. 

Ur.  Bob»on  ifho,  I  believe  hu  told  Ut  hbw  to  manwa  k 
ddliitture  faroi  (ft  iliiulMiiba  fi>mt  (TWdeta  he  aeemB  to  loot  at 
with  diitrust),  ought  to  bate  enlightened  the  Ecotish  orcharditti ) 
but  I  am  quite  ioolined  to  think,  that  liTiog  near  one  of  these 
■nliqnated  orcharda  would  bring  in  a  sort  of  Bip- Van. Winkle 
feeling.  I  looked  at  the  aamy,  decayed  steon  of  the  old  troee, 
got  into  a  rererie  about  the  progreu  of  age  and  den^,  thoiwht 
about  Mr.  Bobaon  and  bia  Crjatal  F^itce  fMit^  till  I  had 
Gubioued  bim  into  a  nice  moeaj  obi  Apple  tn^  8l*il4  but  UMe 
fruit,  and  not  making  much  progreu.  I  bare  a  &rta  belief  that 
I  aUo  ibould  grow  moasj  if  I  liTsd  in  such  a  ftei|hboufhood, 
and  ID  I  frecl;  (orgiTo  him  for  hia  rather  proaj  atjles  and  adviae 
him  aa  a  friend,  to  remare  hoaa  such  a  stand-atiU  digtriot. 

One  word  more.  Mr.  B.  MM,  alluding  to  bia  own  remarks  on 
the  Crjatal  Palace  Shaw,  "  t  did  not  aaiumo  to  deaoribe  all  that 
was  at  the  Show."  STdv  &t  Want  theft  with  one  eje  closed  and 
tbe  other  not  ope%  t«  Me  what  wH  ttohTourable  to  hi*  peouliar 
TJewB.     "  None  aM  so  bhod  a*  thoae  who  will  not  we." — 


STBAWBEREIBS  JN  OfiCflABD-aotTSE. 

PUTTISO    n»   TBBBa   OtJTStllE. 

this  day  (Oct.  2llh)  remOTed  from  the  garden  b 


orcbard-houBO  two  hundred  pota  of  Strawberries,  Uky  Queen 
and  Keen*'  Seedling.  I  bare  done  ao  for  the  purpoie  of  keep' 
ing  them  dry,  the  pUata  M«  flne.  Am  t  right  in  to  cMng? 
and  may  I  continue  thetn  ift  fke  onibaM-lnuae  until  the  time 
for  forcing?  I  hare  removed  my  onkttd-hoiwe  treea  into  the 
garden  for  tlie  pWjWic  Of  ripening  thi  Wood.  Shall  I  b«  right  in 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  gUtti  for  Che  aeit  IWo  Utm^ia  ? 

— A  ScBacBiBsa. 
[You  liaTo  done  right  with  the  llrakberriea.    Hs  P^  h^ 
ir  bo  plunged  in  earth  or  leaVWi  and  iriH  kead  no  WtMF 

_,_     It  thrir  W6od  ««  ••«  IMMi 

]  putting  them  oilMde  tte*,  Vbt  pTOpnttl  of  Wwlaf 
mem  out  will  depend  tn  thi  aOl4a  atad  the  il»Unli  t'yM 
•hoidd  liara  a  eerere  IMll  baMe  t%0  kotaUH,  «•  WelM  taWtf 
hare  them  iuaidt  Md  O*  pot*  ^rolmtad  la«J 


bettor  bo  plunged  i 


THE  ]U:?«CAX  ttlStBlTBaB  Qft^B. 

Yoc  are  erideutly  viAat  a  retjr  MiuueOM  Upt«Ki«R  R^Mt 
the  Muscat  UaBMH^  ^lupe-  H^lewttihwlJity  t»hy  |>Mir 
ooDdenuiBtion  to  "B.  C.,"  >t  |Higa  MS,  —  JitfUmim  VK*»» 
which  hw  only  baen  ghowu  to  nM  bf  "  ».  0.V  pHmW  m1K|< 
here  the  other  day  to  ace  our  Q-rApw. 

I  am  Eure  you  nisb  to  be  honefet,  and  Ml  toBdenn  ftgOM 
Orape.  Co:nB  and  see  it  growEdf  WW'  JttJge  for  JPOurMlf 
whetherit  merits  the  oenaure  you  have  Mt]iedBpon  it.  We  have 
it  growing  in,  no  doubt,  tho  largest  Sfoliard.lioVao  in  England 
(1(K>  feet  by  41  and  20  feet),  growing  and  fraiting  fine,  in  a 
border  made  only  fit  to  grow  Mangold  Wurtzel ;  certainly  no  pre- 
paration further  than  tbat — not  a  particle  of  heat  beyond  the  sun's 
raja.  The  fruit  seta  well,  awelle  well,  colours  well,  and  ripen] 
«bI1,  and  what  mota  io  jOu  want  f  Do  justice  in  all  thihg*.— 
iAi.  tciAYiOS,  jne  Pat-lt,  LfylontMie. 

[We  arc  meat  La]uij  to  hear  your  slatemenb  about  the  Uuacat 
Hamburgu  <3riipe.  Il  is  a  Orape  we  have  alwsys  had  a  strong 
WAtg  fei-,  and  it  id  one  wluoh,  when  well  grown,  is  uniurpaiaod  ,  . 


I  hW  We  hm  «eeil  it  ao  fr^Mentiy  *»t  baOty,  IMI 
BMh  of  its  hating  that  bid  habit,  that  w«  g>t«  wHH  Ita 
o  IM  bM  belt  Mriee.  In  Ae  ftt«!lnf-plt  of  the  Hortt- 
loetety  thu  seatod  il  M  ven  badlft  While  In  tM  larga 
Kt  Wed,  thtf^th  the  bttncbe*  Were  not  la^^'^BDi. 


lEATED  B¥  l>tl?G  I^   StJMMEtt  AND 
HOT  WATEK  IN  WINTEE. 

■  to  put  DP  a  rtuige  of  Melon-pits  to  be  heated  in  sum- 
dun{,  and  in  winter  to  keep  bedding. plants  in.  Can  I 
le  to  Mclnde  Croat  in  winter,  and  the  dung  for  bottom 
immer?    And  are  tbe  pits  best  sunk  or  raiaed?— As 


1  c«)  dqgend  upon  a  dry  bottom  naturally,  ot  hj 
tlten  the  pita  will  be  beat  sunk  for  at  least  half  thur 
f  you  cannot  depend  on  that  dryness  it  would  be  bM 
hem  on  the  lurfsoe,  and  use  hoUow  walla  instead  of 
.  We  hara  lately  staled  how  such  a  pit  should  be 
together  from  a  flue.  If  you  contemplate  duug  for 
lab  io  summer  tbe  due  bad  better  go  along  the  front; 
in  winter,  inslead  of  leaving  the  manure  m,  it  will  be 
I  out,  and  a  temporary  itage  for  the  plains  put  in  tliat 
lise  or  aink  at  pleasure.  Below  that  stage  many  things 
as.  Dahlias,  &c.,  might  be  kept  iu  winter,  wliilit  tha 
iwing  plants  were  on  the  Itagea.] 


LILIPUTIAir_  DAHLIAS. 

;e  49,  line  10,  your  printer  baa  made  a  mistake  which 
Mirrect.  It  should  read  27  inches  high,  not  37  inches,  as 
id  be  no  good  proportions  between  height  and  circum- 

good  Celery  cultore. 

utamn  tbs  new  daas  of  small-fiowering  or  Pompon 
'ere  inoidentally  mentioned  in  The  SocasAL  of  Hob- 
K,  and  aa  they  are  pete  of  mine  <I  snppose  on  the  prin- 
"  Little  minds  like  Utile  things "),  and,  as  I  believe, 

of  eitensive  oulture,  permit  me  to  call  attention  to 
[  feel  persuaded  that  when  more  generally  known  thej 
[ipreciated  and  grown,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  aeeing 
[iriies  being  oS^d  at  our  fioricultural  exhibitions  for 
itands  ae  other  Dahlias  are,  and  in  pots,  where  thtv 
well  and  be  admired  for  their  dwarf  habit  and  their 
ling  piflponsity.  They  are,  many  of  them,  good  in  ont- 
proBOMmu,  MIfW.  of  petal,  and  liaio  a  good  centre. 

<Wmm  they  are  uninrpaaaable.  For  front  rows  of 
*  small  h»dB,  they  flit  a  gap  in  the  Hon^-r  garden.  For 
er  cut  floW«TS  in  ctrnwing-room  tliey  are  elite  suited, 

Baratterl  (9pergala  fiumnMrs),  the  manaf^r  of  the 
llaM  JfhPieries,  SjdeBham  (Uessrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s),  is 
me  etperinients  With  tliem,  which  if  auooessful  will 
apea  our  eyes  Hid  wander.  If  it  is  true,  I  must  not 
I  MMret  at  ^tM«M,  but  the  Man  who  so  auccessfuUy 
pnfiri*  is  bet  the  Man  to  Ut  down  and  fuld  bia  handa 
r  at  k  litUe  Mnre,  should  it  be  so.  What  ahould  we 
he  «li-lf  sprifit  ttmnlhi  w«  h«d  Dalilias  in  full  glonoua 

Mt  rooUs  a«d  eoneervateries  F  Well,  patience,  and 
leei  t^  some  of  the  Qoraleommittuea  oOer  good  prizes 
A  far  the  best  twelve  disMnci  vaiietiei  in  eight.indi 
tt-iBcti  pott  in  full  bloom,  and  ht  them  be  judged  b; 
aad  heet.ebaped  bleoma  oh  the  respeolivo  plants,  keep* 
nditi«tt  sT  UM  whole  eellectioa  aa  tn  style  of  growth, 
ew  at  the  tame  time,  and  I  feel  persuudi:d  that  they 

the  principal  objects  of  interest  at  such  eiliibitions. 
slso  a  lady's  plant,  being  so  very  nest. 

heard  an  o^ection  started  to  them— vii.,  that  with 
irfnesa  the  Sowers  are  too  small.  All  I  would  reply 
ibjection  isi  Well,  toke  some  of  Ihe  largest  and  coarsest 
1  can  fiad,  impregnate  the  Pamponi,  and  raise  a  olaas 
iwn  liooj.  Imagine  a  plant  13  inches  high,  with  a 
George  Glenny,  or  old  Duke  of  Wellington,  blooms — 
at  would  be  very  neat  and  graceful.  The  only  two 
if  them  that  I  know  in  Ilia  bmde  are  Messrs.  E,  Q. 
n,  and  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &.  Co.,  either  of  which  Srma 
iect  a  collection  for  any  one  deeii'Suj  of  commoncing 
rth  much  lielMr  than  could  .be  dotio  by  a  mere  caCa- 
;.  Subjoined  is  a  lut  of  a  lew  good  onsji  I  would 
.hat   parties    orderill<  should  apn'iif  ttlu  lieight  they 
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would  like,  m 
ik«y  are  for  ti 
Sower  gBrdeng 
and  if  Uiej  &re 
the  brilliant  ai 
more  profuse  i 
Little  Eliza 
lipped  f  urpla 


JOCBHAL  OV  HOBTICULnrBB  ANB  OOTIAOB  OABSBNEB. 


I  tLej  Titj  hoai  13  inchet  to  40  iuclm ;  and  if 
lae,  pot,  or  basket  culture,  or  for  BaiaU-de«igned 
,  or  for  front  or  medium  edgingi  of  ftower-bordera, 
required  self-coloured  or  fantiea,  for  thej  contain 
id  delicate  tints  of  the  larger  kinds  in  miniature, 
n  bloom  and  (lie  size  of  a  Banunculus. 
leth,  rosy  lilac  lipped ;  Littio  H^line,  ro«y  lilac, 
i  Little  Wilbelmine,  dvarf  white  and  primrose ; 


Little  Frioca,  red  incurred  i  Little  Arthur,  jelkir,  nd  Vat 
Little  Na^e,  blush  white,  orimson  edge;  Little  Vtk,  \mh 
Little  Julius,  carmine;  HoDOTcomb.guiUedpnrple;  Dr.WlU^ 
orance  Bcarkt ;  Amorette,  buff  irhite  ;  Crimson  BmdIt,  orimMB  t 
arge,  tipped  bronze ;   Little  I 


A  FEW  OF   OtJE  BEST  ORCHIDS. 

LSLU  SUPBRBUN^ 

Zalia  was  a  TOital  Tirgin,  according  lo  Boman  claaaical 
authority,  and  waa  adopted  as  a  generic  name  as  a  tribute  to  the 
beaut;  and  deticscf  of  the  Bowers.  SuperbUtu,  or  gorgeous, 
applies  to  the  rich  crimaoo,  and  jellow,  and  pink  tliat  are 
mingled  in  the  petals,  lip,  and  sepals. 

Tbia,  as  well  as  its   kindred  genua  Cattleya,  were    greatly 


-Ho.  1. 
(OorpeoBi  i*fio). 

enriched  by  (lie  industry  and  leal  of  the  Boyal  HoitieaKttil 
Society's  collector,  Mr.  Hartweg,  who  gatbered  and  aaAmwtt 
the  Society  a  great  number  of  apeciea,  and  amongst  than  tti 
□reienl.  As  it  was  fornarded  in  considerable  quantity.  It  fovil 
its  way  into  many  collections.  Hr.  Skinner  baa  alao  the  BMOt 
of  haTijig  introduced  it  very  eitensiyely. 


wing  oDt  of  t...    -....ces  of  ^e  roeki  in  th«  common;  anc  r,jen  the  plants  are  not  protocted  on  ths  MVV 

^  ■atemala,   c-jflj   in  places   Khich  are  side,  they  are  Tery  small,  and  hare  an  iinperftet,  atnntad  a^ 

...iiness  of  the  northern  winds.    In  such  ji—nnee.    In  England  Ihe  flower-stems  haTa  baan  aboitt  4  fell. 

-'iba  ■^•oefi'"— ^row  «*>""»•»«  high-  —"^  ■-    ength,  »"d  the  pseudo-bnlbs  uauaUy  rise  about  a  foot. 

™--          --       I"-    n.  -«(..W,       1...  ™«„-      ,!,■   fln.n.    t».a    -Wi*   1 


KoTCBtbtr  6, 1861.  ]         JOtTBNAI.  OF  EOBTIOULIUKB  AND  OOTTAQB  aABDBNBB. 


o  the  &et  of  the 


B  faToarebie  to  tuiariant  groirth,  would  imdoubtedlj 
mililato  ag&intt  the  productioD  of  flower*.  And  it  wu  not  till 
Iha  ptanti  wfaicli  hare   bloomed  were   treated  in  a  roDtrary 
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manner,  that  thej  diipliyed  anj  appearanoe  of  flower.  OattU;** 
•iid  Ladiaa  ibould  alwaji  be  grown  in  a  lower  temparature  than 
ii  required  bj  Eut  Indian  genera  j  aad,  duriMf  their  winter 
■eason,  watec  ■hould  be  carefuUj  withheld,  and  do  moiature 
allowed  in  titt  house  that  can  be  prevented. — (Paxlqs'i  XagaxiM 
ijfBotatui.)      • 


SiNDBOBiUN  sPFOioent  (Slotty  Detkfroie). 

The  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  genua  ia  misleading.  ;'  there  ai  Port  Jickaoo,  where  tlia  night  temperature  ii  a«  low 
Ite»dron,  a  tree,  and  hU),  to  Uts,  intimate  that  the  speciei  '  eometimea  ai  8&°.  When  firat  introduoed  it  wee  rarelj  bloomed 
embraced  by  it  are  itrictlj  epiphytal.  They  are  not  lo,  and  I  eflectiTely,  but  better  information  bai  enabled  gardeners  now  to 
the  apeciea  now  nnder  consideration  ii  an  example  to  the  I  be  more  eaeceaaful,  and  apecimena  were  soon  seen  6  feet  in 
contrary.  i  diameter,  with  nineteen  or  more  apikes  of  bloom,  each  apike 

It  ie  »  BatifB  of  Now  South  Wal**,  and  i*  found  as  far  aoolh  I  more  than  2  feet  long,  and  each  oompriaing  about  oi     *■ ' 


IS  hundred 


of  ita  pale  yellow  and  aweet^oented  flowMK  Bten  thirty-flTe  I  The  plant  was  grown  in  an  intermediate-honee  Tarying  from 
apikea  have  been  borne  hy  oM  ^ant,  but  th^  were  little  more  |  65°  to  76°  in  ■ummer,  but  at  other  aeaaona  from  45°  to  66°.  In 
than  half  the  length  we  haTe  speoifled.  |  May,  ita  seaaon  of  reat,  it  waa  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  eipond  to 

It  is  best  cul(i*ated  in  a  ^reenhoose  througbont  the  year,  with  .  the  sun,  and  very  little  water  given.  In  September,  the  com- 
tampecaturei  anch  as  are  suited  to  Pelargonium*,  and  the  follow-  i  menoement  of  ita  growth  eecson,  it  waa  retamed  to  the  inter- 
ing  Is  tiie  mode  of  cullore  adopted  by  Iha  miltivator  of  the    mediate-house,  and  freely  wat«^Bd. 

la^eat  ipeoimen  we  have  mentioned,  and  pdbliahed  soma  year*  It  bloomi  during  Febroary  and  Hirob.  If  grown  in  a  store 
aince  by  ■  contemporary.  |  it  i*  luxuriant,  bnt  ooea  not  prodnoe  flowers. 


BBOMBOEOITGH  EQDL  WORKS 
Iv  Tbi  Cottaqx  QABSEinB,  No.  629,  for  October  16th  of 
kiet  year,  appeared  under  thia  title  an  account  of  some  results 
obteuied  wilh  respect  lo  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato.  The 
Society  oSera  prizes  for  the  largeat  and  beat  produce  of  Potatoes 
from  iurfaees  of  ground  of  6  ieet  square,  and  the  reaulta  ob- 
tained by  weighiD|  the  produce  &om  several  piecea  ofi'ared  in 
competition,  gars  the  dsta  on  whieh  the  pabliahed  calculations 
were  made.  The  following  short  statement  oontinuM  the 
account  for  this  present  year  : — 

Ihe  average  yield  of  ODr  Folatoe*  this  year  ha*  been  greater 

than  the  last  two  years.   Thus  the  produce  (of  all  kinds)  has  bean 

InlUS l!l  toDspRscn.  I  iDieM ID]  tonspei  icre. 

While  the  proportion  of  small  and  diaeaaed  tubers  Ihoogh 
greater  than  in  1858  and  ISfiS,  has  been  much  less  than  last 
year.    The  per-centage  of  good,  serviceable  tubera  waa — 

JB  lUS Mi  per  ctnt.    f  In  IBSO. <?]  per  eeot. 
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The  average  produce  of  the  diflerent  apecies  gMwn  here  this 
•aaaon  ii  ahojirn  in  the  following  table  i —  « 

Prodn«(tatsl)  Prodnse  per 


Xsop  (vsiiau  UndsJ  ll).«        IM 

ynwUn  Bine lais        «*] 

Omifiiiii],  these  results  with  thoee  oUained  in  paat  years,  we 
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find  that  the  Linooln  Sed,  Eemp  (called  here  Califomian),  Pint 
Eye,  Fluke,  and  Arrowsmith's  Seedling,  keep  the  same  relative 
□nler  with  respect  to  their  total  produce.  This  is  the  Bret  year 
that  the  other  two  speotee  (Sootch  Down  and  Pruaaian  Blue) 
hare  been  gro<m  here,  and  it  is,  Uisrefore,  hBrdl;  fair  lo  draw 
any  condusion  aa  to  tbeir  cropping  capabililiea  from  one  year's 
reaulta.  Otherwise  the  flrat  column  of  the  table  probably 
reprelenta  fairly  the  proportionate  total  produce  to  be  expected 
from  each  speoica  in  our  ground. 

The  reautta  as  to  the  per-oentage  of  good  tobera  di&er  so 
widely  from  those  previously  obtained,  that  it  would  not  be  itfo 
to  faaxard  an  opimon  aa  to  the  characteristics  of  the  aeveral 
apeciea  in  this  respei^.  It  is  evident  that  the  variations  in  kind 
and  quantity  of  mannre  need,  time  of  planting,  and  amouot  of 
care  bestowed  upon  the  growing  orop,  influence  our  results  at 
presaot  mom  thui  the  tendencies  of  the  kinda  of  Potato  grown. 

The  results  as  to  the  space  required  for  the  healthy  growth  of 
(he  Potato  plant  appsar  to  corroborate  the  conclusion)  arrived 
at  last  year.  Classifying  the  pieces  oflered  in  competitjoa 
according  to  the  space  allowed  by  each  cultivator  for  one  plant, 
and  calling  tboee  m  which  leaa  than  200  square  inches  were  to 
sllowed,  "small,"  those  io  which  from  200  inches  to  210  inches 
wen  allowed,  "  medium,"  and  those  in  whieli  mora  than 
240inche*wsTe  allowed,  "  larg^"  we  obtain  tlua  table : — 


wthaa  ndlBDhea... 
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It  a|f  oara  from  Ihn  UUc  lh«l  Hmm  ta  M  idtWinge  in  ttffcnr- 
Wl  ■  BpMe  oftnore  <tbaH  £40  tqnon  in«hei  TM  Mt^  FoMh) 
eUnt,  M  l^e  amalt  bwKaM  ef  txrttd  ircieht  ebtmoed  from  the 
*Ui«e"  ipBW  pi«e»,  -tppeiu*  to  1*  dne  to  Ihe  addrtiMMJ 
anmbcr  of  bD}^  tmiast«ye  ttabtre  which  hRTS  been  fonntod. 

It  would  add  much  to  tbe  intcreit  and  utility  of  tb«M  Ml- 
«uI«tionp,  if  Bimilor  reeulti  were  obtuned  by  other  liorticultu>«l 
societies,  or  by  holders  of  allolmfiit  gardeni  in  ether  porti  of 
tbe  country.  'J  he  publiration  of  BUch  reBulla  would  do  much  io 
ttitnukte  Hiie  holders  of  Pot*to  alloUntnti  in  their  endeaToun  lo 
■Mcuro  flrrt-rate  crops,  and  itaiild  fumiah  them  irith  infontiatioii 
Which  ccnld  har^f  fkil  to  he  \etj  valuable. 

Hie  aboTS  report,  rumiBhrd  h;  Mr.  natobeT,lTU  Mcoiliptuited 
I)7«l0l(er,  from  which  the  fotlowing  ■rectlncts; — 

*"  I  hare  not  hten  sblo  to  make  taucti  of  our  reautta  Ihia  year, 
OB  it  ia  ciideut  that  we  want  now  mon  Byatematio  triala.  We 
shall  (r;  next  jcar  to  induce  the  sUotteca  to  plant  (each  one) 
two  or  tiiree  species  of  Potatoea  and  to  treat  them  all  alike.  We 
may  then  get  tome  good  results  aa  to  the  cbtTaclcra  of  each  apcoiea 
of  Potato— in  power  to  refiift  diaease— in  (widenfj  to  start  amall 
tubera  late  in  tlic  seaaon ;  and  ao  in  reaA  prodoctiTetieab  apift 
from  tlie  influcnco  of  variable  oulUvUiSll.  it  present  tM  &i- 
ferencee  due  to  cultivation  qntte  OTmoDvr  anf  (BAvMcet  «iMl 
mifsht  exist  in  the  aevefKl  apeciet  «f  FOUII«  groMfc 

"Jftha  Editora  cOuM  give<Wrgaa«MaiM  Wtoe  twIoWMititai  W 
to  the  beat  Linda  of  vegetaUfea  to  now,  «e  ahvM  kO  Ml  imAt 
iodebted  to  them.     Kewe  >W>Wh  gWjf  t»  Mt  WtMSM^, ' 


Mds  in  moat  of  the  figures  is  (kncitul  scroll-worl,  to  wU^  i^ 
mitBtion  of  foliage  ia  oocarionalty  attached  with,  how«Tar,'tgiT 
'e*  aente  pointa— oneof  tbemoat  difficult  of  all  thioga  to  miai|i 
ta  phmting ;  and  the  limb  of  the  acroU  is  in  no  wae  lot  dak 
I  fert  wide.  Seme  of  Ihe  deaignB  exhibit  more  simplo  jtgnni, 
lad  there  is  a  very  eicellent  way  of  diiiding  a  circle  into  asna- 
«en  conmartmenta  worllij  of  gfucral  imitation.  Host  of  tbe 
)lan*,  of  wliioh  there  are  twer.ty,  are  desiaoa  for  figuraa  or 
;roupa,  described  aa  suitable  for  plots  of  ground  M  yai^loag 
)y  60  yards  wide,  donn  to  auburban  fronts  of  2S  yaida  ifaaM. 
Ld  the  varioub  deeigni  our  omi  idraa  would  point  out  IffOiSaa 
ooking  beat  nhen  planted,  tbe  figures  tie  all  aimple  and  boI  tM 
nueh  crowdeil.  There  are  also  tico  eery  good  desi{;ns  for  floaw 
gardens  oTi  gravel,  but  Ilia  author  evidenSy  objects  to  deagH  it 
:his  kind  formiug  objects  in  front  of  Ihe  main  windows  5  tia 
residence.  Ilia  obaervalions,  however,  on  the  bedding  system  in 
;enet«l  Ive  teiy  just,  and  we  appeud  the  following  paragnph 
%m*  Ihe  preface  lo  liia  book  wlilch,  we  believe,  will  bo  genortftr 
mdorhedas  beitigtheo])inionofmoatof  ourHower-garden  Emodh 
ItesM*.  U^jor  ny--— 

lirenplng  a  hA 

™^viste  tkfai 
.uwBUulwtr 
idlfloram,  BbA- 
Vracmulhi,  Eitas 
L  reidiaeii  iatkt 
Iba  fIcm  at  Ik 

of  a  ([aiQuUaa 


about  these  trialB.  A  list  of  really  good  new  apeciea  MFi: 
Carrots,  Lettuce,  4e.,  from  an  impartial  observer  wOxUd  be  u  (■'■eat 
booD  to  us  ;  of  course  aome  kinda  very  fit  for  highciate  gar- 
^na  are  Waa  adapted  for  cottagers  where  a  large  quantity  «f 
gield  ia  at  least  aa  great  a  desideratian  m  beauty  of  Atrm  or 
delicacy  of  Aaiour  in  the  produce.  This  may  1ut>s  had  tn  do 
irilh  many  c^  our  diaappointmenta,  ao  that  we  nutt  (tot  blune 
the  seedsmen  entirely  for  our  mish^. 

"  I  find  tliat  we  are  <in  our  Potato  jiddj  above  tlie  aTwAct  of 
this  part  of  tbe  country  {  but  we  night  Iwfn  facta  from  otMn^ 
both  aa  to  species  to  be  grown,  and  mode  of  cultiration  to  be 
adopted,  which  would  greatly  improve  our  work. 

"  We  have  tried  this  year  the  American  mode  of  planting 
Fotaloes,  four  together  in  «  (Domid  Mid  tnioiag  ib  low  oppomle 
directions,  eailliing  over  tlie  ateuis  ii  they  grow  up  g  but  tliis 
Jear  it  has  failed  With  o»— ^I  Ihibk  through  too  much  apace 
luvhig  been  allowed.    Tbe  tubefs  Were  trell  gi^wn,  and  the  pto- 

f.ortion  of  good  quite  up  ti>  the  aWrage  i  but  the  total  yield  from 
ho  ground  occupied  waa  amali.  It  wak,  hoTTever,  only  a  first 
trial  and  may  be  improved  upon  uftt  year.    A  aolilaty  trial  thia 

Searof  thopLinorltjingllM  «em  underground  conetantly  ai 
gtO*B  waa  a  grHil  ftilurt,  Tliero  *erc  many  small  tubera  morp 
than  there  should  have  been,  and  many  diteaaed.  In  one  garden 
two  rowa  of  Flukea  were  planted  side  by  side  With  two  rows  of 
!Dink  Eyce.  I'ho  latter  were  fat  moie  diseased  than  the  Flukea." 
■^W.  n.  H*Ti-nEB,  J^mboroKsi  Pool  l^ot-lt*.  HrkatiieaJ, 


Borne  other  fteful  matter  is  introduced  into  the  work,  all 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  ornamental  gardening.  Some  pattemi 
af  garden  edgings  of  terra  cottn  and  ironwork  arc  alio  givoi, 
but  they  are  )e*i  to  oar  liking  than  the  deaigna  for  bada.  Iht 
work  condndps  with  k  list  Cf  bedding  planlf,  to  iHiich  m  e*ftA 
many  of  our  soulh-ccunlry  Kaders  wtrald  b«  miking  additioBtl 
irtii  as  wpeding  ovt  sundry  thinga  ;  hut  every  OBC  IfaiBki 
htmidf  MInlied  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  maftar,  and  At 
liat  given  ia  the  wort  mav  be  M  good  U  Hiat  of  any  otber  infr 
vidual  lirt,  but  there  are  some  omisafons.  A  liat  of  herbMtMk 
plants  ie  also  uiren  ceparafely,  and  much  use^l  iufonuafloi)  VQ 
be  gleaned  from  its  pagea,  which  are  not  extended  to  inoon- 
venient  length  ;  niid  Ihe  concise  character  of  the  letterprM% 
the  good  execution  of  the  plates,  and  the  neat  manner  in  wbiali 
tbe  book  is  got  np,  entitle  St  particularly  to  the  attention  of  out 
lady  leieuds,  to  whom  it  is  addreeaed. 


CAPACITY  OF  PEACHES   TO  ENDUES  HEAI. 

Is  Jlanting  a  small  Peath-hooae  heatod  by  a  common  flO^ 
Irith  SAyal  (Icorge  and  Koblesse  Peaches,  which  of  theM  twb 
kind!  *ill  best  hent  the  greater  heat  where  the  flue  enteta,  ni 
ii  much  the  hottest  partP — Clebici^. 

[Tlie  NoblcjKi  will  bear  the  most  of  the  two ;  hut  jou  U 
bet iJ'r  equalise  tbe  heat  a  little  by  making  the  flue  thicker  n0t 
Ihe  furnace  for  a  couple  of  yards,  or  even  laying  aand  againtt  ft 
and  over  it  for  a  short  spaoe.] 


New  book. 

polsranoN  o*  tat  rvcvf-u  bknvtn,* 
Tub  divcreitita  of  taato  to  n^ieh  this  aubject  hss  led  t)tt  last 
TV  jeara,  and  the  nttor  distipgard  to  all  convcntioiMl  rulet 
•hiih  some  liav*  faHen  into  in  Ihe  attempt  to  improve  thsii 
(rennds,  liaa  lod  Ihe  Uessrs.  Mojor  to  publish  a  set  of  dwigiit 
"  geometrical  flawer  gardening  cmbmoing  seveiBl  forme  r* 
•Me,  and  esrii  accompanied  by  a  coneiBe  dtaefiption  of  Iht 
mas  of  situation  it  ia  adapted  foi^  and  also  the  aixe  of  the  plol 
ground  ft  will  occupy.  Tliis  latter  infbr—»'voii  ia  ot  ttit 
irealeat  iuiiiorlance^  aa  lamental'-  — ro—  -"-  —  ■ommitted  by 
■mwding  loo  mu^b  i"'T  a  sn—'     .(••■         —       nen  a  --"aJe  ii 


MKYfiNIA  EBECTA  CULTUEEi 

WIHTEBIMO    YOCBO   IBCHMAS    JHD   BOMB    BtOVK   VUVtl- 

Snoru)  Meycnia  crcola  to  pruned  bnck?  if  ao  ii  thUlka 
pMper  tinicP  "A  nice  young  plant  has  not  vet  flo«t«d,  Iwl h« 
uiude  luxuriant  growth  Ihia  tWnmcT,  and  ahould  it  have  «  tm 
iuitioti  of  heat  and  moisture  in  the  winter  P 

Should  ymmy  Fuihsiaa  (struek  in  AugMat)  potted  in  GO'S,  bt 
kept  prowing  now,  or  dried  oif  like  old  plants  ? 

Could  a  few  hints  be  given  respecting  liio  winter  mUWHWll^ 
of  the  following  stove  plants  .—.^schynanlhus,  HibiaCila  (HO^ 
Allamandas,  and  Dichorisandra  tigrida?— CxBOLVl. 

r'Ve  would  reduce  the  temperature  end  trater,  and  ndt  fta» 
th'    >i>'T*^ia  unii    re  saw  what  il  would  do  in  apring,  iAmi  tte 
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The  young  Fuchsias  should  be  kept  slowly  growing  if  \t  is 
intended  to  make  fine  plants  of  them  next  season. 

iEschrnanthuB  to  flower  well  in  spring  and  summer  should  bo 
kept  cooler  and  drier  in  winter.  Hibiscus  will  be  warm  enough 
at  from  45°  to  55°.  Allamandas  should  rarely  be  below  G0°, 
except  the  shrub  one,  which  is  as  hardy  as  the  Ilibiscus.  We 
do  not  know  Dichoriaandra  tigrida.  Thyrsiflora  is  the  best ;  it 
generally  blooms  in  winter  in  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70*, 
requires  to  bo  pruned  back  in  spring,  grown  in  a  moist  heat  in 
summer,  and  to  have  more  sun  and  air  in  autumn.] 


THE  itOYAL   HORTICFLTUEAL   GARDEN    AT 

KENSINGTON. 

It  is  certainly  fortunate  for  the  healthy  management  of  our 
public  institutions  that  they  are  all  liable  to  an  unfettered 
criticism.  This  privilege,  when  not  abused  by  descending  into 
personalities  or  factious  opposition,  is  not  only  excusable  but 
nighly  recommendablc,  the  critised  often  receiving  much  benefit 
by  tlie  rebukes  given  them^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alwur* 
more  ploasinf;  to  hear  a  good  report  of  our  doings  than  one  of  a 
contrary  description;  but  censure,,  when  merited,  ought  to  be 
listened  to  and  profited  by  according]^.  And  the  institution 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  epistle  haa  certainly  no  reason  to 
complain  if  its  actions  do  not  meet  the  approbation  of  every 
one,  since  it  has  derived  so  much  assistance  from  a  source  the 
public  have  been  so  much  interested  in. 

The  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  with  its  chartered  privileges 
and  its  long  array  of  patrons,  ought  not  to  be  any  more  exenipt 
from  public  criticism  than  the  aoings  of  the  Government ;  for 
in  its  capacity  as  a  mercantile  Uviy  it  became  bankrupt,  or 
something  very  much  like  it,  and  though  it  has  been  allowed  to 
resume  business  again  by  having  received  assistance  from  with- 
out, there  is  such  a  thing  ip  trading  aSairs  as  a  second  suspension 
of  business.  Hoping,  however,  that  this  will  not  be  the  caso 
with  the  newly-invigorated  Society,  a  glance  at  its  doings  may 
be  allowed,  and  its  position  and  other  features  commented  upon. 

To  thoee  unaoquainted  with  the  new  horticultural  gardens 
ad  Kensington,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  sit«  comprises  some* 
what  about  twenty  acres  of  ground,  slightly  inclining  one  way, 
and  in  shape  an  oblong  square.  At  one  end  of  this  is  the  new 
oonservatory,  a  large,  showy  building ;  and  along  both  sides  are 
oorridops,  wide  and  spacious,  the  outer  side  being  a  plain  wall, 
the  garden  front  being  a  series  of  arches  of  Saracenic  character ; 
the  twisted  columns  and  enriched  spandrels  having  more  the 
featuree  of  that  remarkable  people  than  of  the  more  elassic  works 
of  Ghreeoe  and  Rome :  of  this,  however,  I  leave  others  to  give 
an  opinion.  Also  over  this  corridor  Is  a  wide  promenade, 
which  I  have  no  doubt,  when  inished,  will  be  much  used. 
These  side  corridors  unite  with  the  conservatory  by  a  eurved 
line  towards  it,  and  flight  of. steps  ascend  into  it.  The  opposite 
end  to  that  on  which  the  conservatoiy  is  placed  forms  the 
entrance,  and  some  buildings  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and 
others  not  vet  complete  occupy  that  end ;  but  I  believe  the 
corridor  and  promenade  are  expected  to  be  carried  round  tho 
whole.  This  description  of  the  outer  boundary  may  therefore 
suAce  by  saying  it  is  purely  architectural,  and  is  expected  to  be 
enriohed  by  sculpture  inserted  in  niches  prepared  for  it,  and 
some  fhrther  embellishments,  we  are  told,  are  not  unhkely  to  he 
added  hereafter. 

Such  is  the  boundary  Hne  of  the  new  horticultural  garden,  and, 
as  will  be  conceived,  these  corridors  are  seen  flrom  all  parte  of 
the  grounds,  being,  in  fact,  the  most  imposing  feature  of  the 
place.  The  ground  itself,  whatever  may  have  been  its  original 
ftsature,  is  now  earved  into  a  number  of  terraces,  slopes,  and 
ler^ls,  with  mathematical  precision ;  none  of  these  slopes,  how- 
ever, exceeding  an  elevation  of  S  fbet,  and  some  of  the  panels 
are  deDressed  about  a  foot  or  even  le^^.  A  broad  walk  leads  by 
Die  §iae  of  the  corridors  ;  and  on  the  turf'  on  the  inner  side  are 
ornamental  panels  devoted  to  flowers  and  coloured  materials, 
fully  three-fourths  of  the  space  being  of  the  latter  de scriptioiv 
The  designs  for  this  class  of  ornamental  work  are  of  a  more 
■fanple  character  than  that  of  some  other  panels  in  the  centre, 
which  are  very  elaborate  but  not  suited  for  flowers  higher  th^n 
8  inches  or  so.  There  ore  also  four,  or  perhaps  more  eompart- 
Bunts,  composed  entirely  of  coloured  materials  with  lines  of 
BcigK  edging,  small  and  necit,  iutervevisg  bf^pf^  the  colours. 
XbilWP  cpnmartments  are  ^nciful  ref^PMAotntionf  of  (h^  fpur 
mbtffPW  Qithfi  four  prQfUM^  Qompmiig  th«  ^iti|h  ^mw^^ 


the  Rose  for  England,  the  Shamrock  for  Ireland,  the  Leek  for 
Wales,  and  the  Thistle  for  Scotland.  The  larger  panels,  com* 
prising  a  mixture  of  flower-beds  and  ornamental  work,  have 
more  scope  for  scroll  work  and  colouring;  Box-edging,  however, 
being  tlie  boundary  work  for  aU;  and  ceriain  portions  of.tha 
work  consist  of  a  masa  of  low-kept  Box  to  represent  some 
portions  required  to  be  green. 

^  Generally,  I  believe,  all  these  panelf  are  edged  on  the  out«r 
side  joining  the  turf  with  stome  kerhing.  The  colouring  material* 
used  seemed  to  be  substances  broken  into  the  size  of  Beans,  and 
consisted  of  a  bright  red  briok,  and  a  pale  yellow  or  stone* 
coloured  one,  blue  slates,  coals,  a  white  spar  or  8]>ar  gravel  (onq 
of  the  most  useful  of  all),  and  glass  of  two  or  three  tints,  a  riqh 
purple  being  the  most  conapieuous.  Besides  these  simple  colour* 
di0«rent  tints  were  formed  by  mixtures  of  two  particular  ones, 
and  I  think  a  grey  stone  was  also  used ;  but  the  above  descriptic^ 
will  enable  a  distant  reader  who  has  no  chance  of  seeing  the 
garden,  to'  understand  to  a  certain  extent  its  appearance.  Tb^ 
ornamental  panels  being,  as  before  stated,  composed  of  a  few 
flower-beds  of  no  remarkable  shapes,  and  only  of  moderate  sin^ 
few,  if  any,  exceeding  4  feet  in  width,  and  smrrounded  an4 
intersected  by  ornamental  work  of  the  coloured  material  at 
stated  above,  the  space  occupied  by  the  flowering  plants  nqt 
being^  more,  I  should  si^,  than  one-fourth,  and  perhaps  ng# 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  panel ;  the  remainder  being  what  I  caU 
the  embroidery,  or  what  is  called  in  soma  other  places,  the 
polychrome-beds. 

in  addition  to  tlie-panela  above  alluded  to,  large  baaina  or 
fountains  intended  for  water  are  formed,  or  are  forming,  to  b# 
fed  by  a  glut  of  water  precipitated  from  an  orifice  in  front  of  the 
conservatory.  These  basina  are  highly-flniahed  architectural 
objects,  and  being  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  each  other,  Ukd 
at  a  convenient  diatance  fxQVk  the  other  panels,  will  add  mMo* 
riiijly  to  the  general  eflfect.  Broad  walka  with  steps,  wh^ 
wanted,  to  descend  a  slope  intersecting  the  whole  garden,  and  tlH^ 
remainder  of  the  ground  turf  with  conspicuous  tieea  or  slu'uba<*v« 
as  Irish  Yews,  Junipers,  Yuocaa,  clipped  Box,  and  the  like^ 
occunyiog  sites  allotted  them  on  tlie  turf.  Very  few  beds  o£ 
shruos,  and  nothii^  planted  in  the  natural  style,  so  common, 
and  yet  so  pleasing  in  other  plaoes.  Everything  here  is  done  by 
mechanical  rule,  and  go  far  as  I  could  judge  by  a  hasty  glance  A 
the  whole,  the  manipulation  does  tlie  workmen  great  credit. 

In  describing  the  garden  I  oiyght  to  have  said  that  a  portion 
of  the  lower  end  adjoining  the  entrance  is  leas  ornamented  with 
punels  iMad  waterworks  than  the  other.  A  maze  occupying  one 
comer,  and  the  other  partly  planted  with  ooiomon  trees  may  be 
aj^ropriftted  for  gamea  or  some  other  purpose.  A  tenrace  wtiU 
separatee  this  portion  from  the  rest,  which  wall  also  i|k  enriebfd 
by  aroliitectural  features,  which  it  is  neediest  her^  to  describe^ 
The  maze  was  being  planted,  and  a  wirework  fi^noe  areot«d  to^ 
make  it  complete  at  onoe,  and  to  young  people  its  tortuoilA 
windingf  will  be,  doubtless,  sources  o|  much  amus^oaent^ 

l^iojgi  the  f^ve  outhne  of  the  garden  it  will  be  seen  %\iai  n 
highly  artificUl  enriohment  pervadea  th^  whole,  even  the  veijy 
tmf  itself  is  cut  into  sliapes  so  mfohanieal  as  to  becowe  pai^ 
and  parcel  of  the  whole.  Slopes,  levels,  gentle  inclines^  and 
shiurp-Cttt  angles,  rounded  |ops  and  vasea,  arc  nowhere  to  be 
fomul ;  and  the  whole  being  fre^h  and  green,  looked  well  in^ 
oQfitrast  with  tha  broad  wal;ks  and  fanciful  patterns  delineated  ill 
tJb^  panelwork  aUud^d  tQ.  Moat  of  the  trees  teemed  alto  t^  bt 
doivig  w^ll,  and  the  whol^  reflected  great  eredit  on  those  havin* 
tUt  manageoient  pf  the  working  department  j  but  of  the  genenS 
eit^t  produced  by  the  de«igQa  ai3  %  ▼hole,  there  it  etrtamly  inu«b 
diOTereBce  of  opinion. 

In  th#  first  place,  maj  1  atk  it  it  right  to  call  an  enolotuvo 
contaioing  only  about  fifty  tjpt^i^  and.  varietiet  of  plants,  th# 
Royal  HcMrticuJUural  Gardfipr  !^¥en  assuming  there  to  b« 
twice  the  number  atated,  whioh  I  r^aUy  do  not  believe  ther^  Ut^ 
4o(  pm^  hWKlred  nan^s  ^  plantt  qualify  a  place  to  to  high  i| 
sounding  title?  Assuredly  foreigners  must  have  a  very  imp^fiaefc 
notion  of  the  extent  of  oi^r  hortioultural  matters,  if  they  only* 
vi9it  tM  IU>yal  ^QrtiouUural  Garden  at  Kensington,  Would 
not  some  name  more  indicative  of  the  architectural  and  mathe^ 
matical  features  of  the  place  be  more  appropriate  ?  I  do  not 
profess  to  have  much  knowledge  of  technical  terms,  but  when  the 
term  "Eoyal"  is  used,  I  always  expect  something  grand,  numerous, 
and  magnificent,  and  a  Wional  Horticulture  Society  ought 
oerii^nlj  to  cultivate  more  tha^  fifty  tpociea  pi  planta !  I  d<>  not 
ii9R7  W  fituett  of  thf»  plaDktff  pjrateiMi  fw  the  purpotet  tliey  airft 
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Uo»t  cemelerifg  contain  more ;  and  I  lliink  aoma  cottage  gar-  but  bnrboura  slags  and  itlseeU  injurioui  t«  gudoncn.    Srottdl, 

deni  occupied  b;  working  men  esrninf;  less  thsin  20*.  per  week,  irhov  it  hii  grown  very  TJgorouil;,  nd  b  required  late  in  tht 

could  be  found  that  contain  a  larger  collection  of  plints.  spring,  it  is  adTitable  to  dig  it  up,  and  la;  it  m  trendHB  ti 

I  am  sorrj  also  to  hsTeto  find  fault  with  the  more  ornsmcotal  nearlji  a  horizontal  position,  covering  the  roots  and  almiBpta 

portion  of  the  grounds— the  poljcbrome  or  embroiderj-beds.    I  theleaTeij  this  has  the  tfiVct  of  checking  its  luin riant  growth, 

am  the  more  eorrj"  to  do  thie,  aa  the  objects  intended  to  be  re-  and  protecting  tbe  hearts  of  (he   plants   in   aerere  weatlNr. 

preaented    are    important    ones;    but   though    an  ornamental  Xcffuce,  plantationa  for  spring  use  to  be  frequently  looked  onr 

object  ia  in  itself  beautiful,  when  we  ate  p}eaeed  witli  it,  yet  if  in  tbe  mornini;,  and  all  Blnga  to  be  deatroyeit ;  if  they  ahadJ 

that  object  be  intended  lo  represent  anything   in  particular,  its  be  lery  plentiful,  aprinkle  lime  orer  the  whole  of  the  groad, 

intention  ought   to  be  clearly   seen   and  rocognised.      On   the  either  early  in  Iha   morning  or  late  at  night,  when  the  wmSitr 

eontrarr,  at  fienaington   it  ia   difficult  to  dislinguiah  theWelah  is  mild.     Secure  from  freat  an;  now  ready  for  use.     3ftisl>ei«^ 

Leek  from  the  Scotch  Thistle,  although  Ihcy  are  on   different  tbe  beda  now  coming  into  bearing  to  be  carsfully  looked  ont 

panels — in  fact,  all  attenipis   to    imitate    Tegetable    object*   in  twice  a-week  i  if  any  Tf  ry  dry' spots  are  obserred  on  the  htit, 

coloured  substances  like  those  used,  fall  short  of  a  child  of  aii  slightly  sprinkle  tliem  ;  this  will  scarcely  be  necoiaary  if  dDTg 

years  oH'a  attempts  to  carre  the  form  of  a  man  on  wood.     The  is  used  to  maintain  ths  necessary  temperature,     ^talim,  tti 

obild  can  imitate  the  head,  trunk,  and  legs  in  a  fashion  that  can  whole  of  tbe  main  crop  should  now  be  got  up,  and  MldUly 

ba  undcratood  at  a  glance  ;  but  it  requires  irore  erudition  than  atowed  away. 
many  posaess  to  know  which  ia   Boee  and  which   ia  Shamrock,  floweB  OASDKN. 


and  which  is  groundwork  to  both.  It  would  be  better  to  dispenie  Plant  Hyacinlha,  early  Tulips,  Naraissi,  &!!.,  in  ths  Opn 
with  national  emblems  than  mjatifj  (hem  in  the  way  they  are  ground,  and  continue  to  pot  and  glass  them  for  forcing,  ntf 
done.     Not  but  that  they  may  be  done  as  well  as  can  be  done  in     Anemones  end  Ranunculuses  for  early  blooming ;  but  the  ifadH 


such  material,  but  they  fall  far  short  in  efTect  of  (he  great  white 

hones   cut  out  of  the  chalk  hills  in  some  placea  on  the  Great    ._    __.    . , _, ,  .. .    , 

Western    read.      The    colouring  would   hare  been  equally    as  Planting  the  different  TBrietiea  of  IRoaes  may  now  be  proeeadld 

efi'ectiTa  if  it  bad  merely  taken  forma  haTing  no  definite  repre-  with  in  earnest ;  the  ground  requires  to  be  dug  to  the  depth  rf 

eentation.     Moat  people  admire  tlie  rich  colouring  and  diTcrsity  2  feet  or  more,  and  a  liberal  portion  of  retten  dung  to  be  mind 

of  flgurea  in  the  alhambra  at  the  Crystal  Palace  j    surely  some-  with  the  soil ;  when  planted  to  be  firmed  tightly  at  the  neck  if 

thing  gleaned  from  that  or  some  other  source  would  have  looked  each  stem,  and  at  the  same  time  fastened  to  a  strong  sUka  ts 

equally  effbcliTe,  and  eiempted  critics  from  the  unpleasantness  of  secure  them  from  being  loosened  t^  the  wind.     A  apade  to  b* 

finding  fault  with  what  ever}  body  most  think  ia  imperfectly  shown,  thrust  under  the  roots  of  Dahlias  to  check  their  griwth.    laB 

Of  the  desirability  of  copjing  such  features  as  those  brought  and  cleanse  lawna  from  worm  casts ;  dear  lime  water  may  bl 

into  pUy  at   this  garden   into   that  of  others   of   a   prirate  employed  to  destroy  worms  if  too  numerous.    Aa  tree  leaTM  an 

character  there  eiists  mnch  difference  of  opinion.     Most  people  always  in  reqiieat,  either  as  a  fennenting  material  or  for  leaf 

admire  it  mnch  at  the  first  risit,  and  come  away  almost  enchanted  soil,  they  should  st  (his  season  be  carefully  collected.    If  titj 

with  it — their  second  Tiait  is  also  pleasing ;  but  repeat  this  many  are  required  only  as  a  manure  they  may  be  stored  away  in  ny 

timea,  and  the  Garden  is  looked  at  with  indifference — there  ia  by-plaoe,  and  left  to  decay. 

aoehange.     Nature  forms  ao  unimportant  a  part  of  the  picture,  bhttit  nmnvv 

that  ahe  may  be  said  to  be  almost  set  aside.     Now,  a  thing  of  ™           .,       ■             ^keit  qibdek. 

artoughttobeeiccedingly  good  indeed  to  bear  rented  criti-  -,  ^' 7^"'i"  i"'°T/"'°!^^^"-°?"   _..,■■    i 

oinn,  ;nd  yet  be  cteemrf  ^beautiful     A  magnifiSent  pile  of  !'  '^°"^^'  '''™'"S  **  prooeeSed  wth  exped.t.ouj^ 

building,  as  a  cathedral,  may  he  ao,  not  les.  by  it.  architlctu-al  "T.T*  "" '^l"^  '"^^  Tu^'^,'/'!!'  ''■"'J^  r  ^^Jl?!^ 

beauty  than  by  the  aaaociations  it  Uus  un :  but  will  the  S^  "'*''  "">  Peates   c«e,  e»ery  reot  ^puld  _be  carefully  prei«r^ 


beauty  than  1^  the  aaaociations  it  calls  up  ;  but  will  the  fanciful 
work  at  Kensington  Garden  do  this  ?  and  to  look  repratedl;  on 
an  object  after  all  interest  in  it  ceases  ia  wearisome.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  this  polychrome  nstem  of  colouring  groundwork 
haa  been  carried  out  in  several  places,  and  heraldio  and  other 
emblems  form  very  agreeable  episodes  when  id  conjunction  with 
other  things  of  a  more  natural  description  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
the  plan  of  converting  a  lawn  into  a  carpet  of  many  coli 


B  eapecially  the  email  onea ;  this  being  a  matter  of  gnahf 
importance  than  that  of  preaerring  an  immenia  ball  of  eactktn 
a  lew  of  the  larger  rooti.  Should  a  tree  lose  by  accidtnt  nan 
of  its  roots  at  the  time  of  removal  a  part  of  the  head  should 
be  pruned  away,  as  the  head  and  root  should  always  bear  Mas 
proportion  to  each  other.  After  plantii)g  they  should  bt 
carefully  staked,  so  that  the  wind  may  not  have  aufficieDt  pt — 
loosen  them.     Fruit  trees  should  now  ba  carefully  p 


S  «,,  ™.l  01..1  i;  .d;  pri..t.  pl.e.,  il.  pr»»™  hm  Xilh  I  l"*""-    ".  "^  '"ft  °'  "T.r^i  ?■  Jt!    ^"■^."'V 

n.b  ^^^  p>w»)  i.  T..7  iSilranin,  „„  if  Uk..  SV^- 1  "''°'''  ■"  <•""}''"-  '™'.  """k  fj""  "?  »f "  >"^ 
tire  wni.     '^  '  ^  '  .      m » uop.  ■  ,pj^,„n2.j  and  the  ground  benMth  tbem  would  be  leu  nqattd. 

In  ooMluion,  I  d..el.iio  Jl  iot.olion  of  .eliog  .ith  ..,  di.-  J''"  l»i"  '"P"!"  ••"?""  'J-  '"?•  ''  «-  Sj"  » J~"  «• 
oooH..,  10  tbo..  biYing  the  neuegenent  of  Ihi,  groil  fublio  "'"'","  "'  """.';  ""J  ""^^  °',  "Sf  '""^J  '^_23 
pl.ee.   'Tbekeepio,  oftb.  g.rtmfl  .„d  h.ril,  V-f  i- in  "k";?  '  f""".         f  iJ^,   f  J         T^J^./'S.^'jri 

J>rfl.nt  b..d.,  .ui  .  pl.ee  So  hijbl,  .ttideiid  TOnSTSl  the  S  "'T'  t°r  ?  \'  ""■' "1?  '>''^'"''  »»  '^""f "  "' 
TOk  .ltendiu.il  don.  lo  g„.l  nie.l,,  „d  tbi.  i?done,    Ih^l  't"'  ,'''"  f  u       j""  -lor..  f»qnjnll.  In  « 

tn,l  in  Ih.  miSdl.  of  S.ple,;!,,  ,„  ..  green  u  it  1.  geueruU,  »»'  ■"  "  '"P"«  """■  "*  ""»"  '"?  'S,  ""'  ST 
n,.l  with  in  April,  ,hil.  mo.t  of  .in,a.r  pl.ee,  .reund  Londni'  ■J»"P'»"'  <*  '""?. "  "  ">  P""»*  "'  nuKbatfrom  .piadstf. 
.hoiTcddi.tTeB.ingconBGquencesorthedrjwe.thcr.    Th.  dower-  btotb 

bed.  ..I.  done  to  the  uicet,  of .  h.uqu.l  ,„d  .here  new  work,        During  Ih.  ncit  lh„e  month.'  the  .Imo.pberie  bd  md 

.,.,.00  go.ngoue.er,lh,ngwo-elh.g.,bof.e.tn...,,nd,c.t,ng  ii„„ai,»,b„,jdl,„,,p,c|j.,,„tion,  for  .^.iceu  in  ». 

n.  e.,.of  .  ,,Bd.nt  worku,g  .l.tri  .nd,  ..  the  public  r      p,|„ife„  of  eiller  .t  IM.  period  of  th!  je.r  will 


-  -llj 


,„,u.ou.  e.,.  o,  .  riguBU,  wor.u,g  ...i^  ;  .„a,  .,11,.  public  1  ,  p,|„i  „„  of  either  .1  thi,  period  of  thi  je.r  w  U  pror. 
gn..,nll;..i.ou.  okuo.howthe,r.nBl,t„t,on..r.n,.n.B«l,  Jrimeni.!  »  H.ir  .ukbtbETi  c.Itir.tion  bj  e.u/.g  . 
op.Bonie  one  w,ll  ,tep  lorw.rd  md  ,,„  h,B  opmtou  tow.   „„  or  unK..on.hIe  growth,  which  no  rt.r-ci»e  e.n  Sn, 

T .!!.  -TJ  .V      "'■""■".  "1'     "l"'  tliot  """J  b!,,""'    rectify.     The  thcnnometer  for  lb.  m.jority  of  .tor.  pUu.  w. 

forth  .gr,e  w,lh  tbo.e  h.r.  g,.-     ,  not,   •••^  wtll   b.^  „„  .',         „„,  „;  ,i,  j      .^eced  Kf,  with  .  fJl  Jf  ^  ,..  If 


during  tbe  night.    A  selection  of  the  winter- flowering  Bi 
will  at  lliis  period  form  an  important  feature  in  thede~ 
of  this   structure,  they   being  plants   of  eaay    culture 
"•dvantageously  introduced  for  the  decoration  of  the  com 
.-  .ii-!«p.   in..,  "leing  pretioualy  started  into  bloonJ  in  tha 
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'  warm  atniMpheTti  uid  if  (be  bonM  oonUin  planti  i 
ig  luoh  traktment,  tha  ChrjuntlMmDmi  ihould,  u  (mr 
e»b]f,  be  pUoed  in  tbe  oootest  part  vhere  lir  oan  be  gin 
on  ererj  JaTooreble  opportunity.  See  thM  the;  are  iri 
)d  at  the  roots,  and  ooouioniUy  with  liquid  manure. 

lot  alreadf  done,  get  etraw  ghutten,  or  whatever  alee 
tie  intended  to  uaa  for  coTeringa  for  thoee  prepared  *i 

readineaa  for  naa  witbont  deU/.    Bipoie  the  stock  he 

to  air  on  ernj  &TOUT*ble  opportunity,  eo  ai  to  chei 
ti  and  to  get  tha  wood  Snn,  in  which  itate  the  planta  «i 
a  liable  to  si^er  from  the  cotifinemcnt  which  maj  aoc 
ceaaarf  than  if  kept  oloae  and  coddled  with  too  muc 
.h  and  moiature.  Very  little  water  will  be  reqnired  i 
ot  I  but  look  over  the  atock  every  few  daya,  withholdin 

until  it  ii  absolutelj  neceaaary,  and  then  only  giring 
ate  Boaking,  which  ii  the  aafeat  method  of  watering  i 
■aaon.  If  green  fly  make  ita  appaaranoa  on  any  ot  th 
loded  planta  apply  tobaoco  amoka,  that  thia  peat  may  I 
ited  at  ouce,  or  otherwiae  it  wit!  diafigare  and  ruin  then 
a  and  other  plants  aubje'-t  to  tha  attacki  of  mildew  to  t 
watched,  and  aulphur  to  b«  applied  the  moment  tb 

ia  perceiTed.  Examine  Aurioulas,  taking  off  dead  leavei 
OTe  all  thinga  aecing  that  the  planta  are  wll  dried,  an 
10  drip  from  tha  frainea.     Wliere  Amerioan  and  othe 
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KITCHia  QIBDEH. 

weather  being  fine,  gave  tha  final  Mrthins-np  to  the  for 
t  bedii  of  Celery,  placing  aahaa  all  round  the  planti  t' 
I  keep  sluga  from  nibbling  them.  Celery  will  take  ni 
■cm  being  earthed-up  now;  tbongh,  if  we  oan  get  hold  o 
thing  ae  a  little  rough  atubble  and  Uaiei,  we  would  rathe 
t  for  the  laat  earthing-up,  aa,  if  put  on  lightly,  it  will  no 
lOUgh  6  inches  or  8  inches  thick,  and  preaaed  a  little  flrn 
op  and  sloping  to  the  sides,  it  will  send  the  rain  past  thi 

and,  to  a  great  extent,  when  taken  up  as  high  as  the  top  o 
Its  will  keep  frost,  ifnotof  the  serereet  kin^out.  If  Ter] 
isprinkling  of  straw  may  joet  be  laid  on  thelesTes  exposed 
reJery  ti  grown  in  beds,  ss  moet  of  ours  is,  this  is  mon 
rj  than  when  done  in  rows.  Cleared  away  the  leaTei 
hubarb  and  Sen-kale  to  prepare  it  for  being  taken  up  anc 
Have  a  little  old  hay  in  readiness  to  throw  orer  aomi 
ts  that  are  now  protecting  a  bed  of  Dwarf  Kidneys  in  ai 
it  if  a  sudden  frost  should  conie.  Prepared  an  open 
'  ground  for  a  few  Feaa,  though  wa  generally  prefer  for- 

planti  in  spring;  and  commenced  heeling  orer  Broecolij 
'  highest  greena  aa  a  secarity  againat  the  frost,  looking 
uliflowers,  Lettuces,  Endire,  ko.,  as  mentioned  last  week, 
A  for  planting  Shallots  and  Oarlic,  and  weeded  and 
Onions  thit  bad  to  be  used  for  salads  and  stand  the 

and  got  all  roota  under  eoTer,  and  swept  orer  Muah- 


IIS 

tendereit  things  that  might  be  injured  from  damp  in  a  cold  pit. 
Swept  off  all  the  leareafrom  an  early  Peach- house,  and  syringed 
it  well  with  warm  water;  at  about  160°  shutting  tha  honae  np. 
Thia  will  soften  all  dirt  and  help  to  settle  eggs  of  inaeota,  if  th^ 
are  any,  and  will  wash  tree*  and  trellia  the  first  opportunity  ;  and, 
then  paint  th»  treea  with  Bowera  of  sulphur  and  clay.  Vhe  Vines 
were  so  painted  after  being  well  waihed  with  soap  and  water,  as 
some  traoes  of  thrips  appeared  beEbre  the  Orapee  were  all  out. 
The  looking  after  harreated  fruit  of  hardy  kinds  is  too  mnoh 
of  a  sinecure  with  na  thia  season. 

FLOWEB  ai.BDnr. 
Houaes  much  the  aame  aa  last  week.  Took  up  jeeterdaj  a 
lot  more  Beranimiu,  to  keep  if  possible  aa  larger  plants  orer  the 
winter.  Put  them  thickly,  in  tlie  meantime,  into  onr  that«hed 
Uusiiroom-ahed,  the  half  of  which  is  now  over,  that  we  may  take 
them  out  aa  we  find  time.  Hare  dressed  some  Uanglesi,  outtina 
ofi'  the  most  of  the  shoots  and  nearly  all  the  leaves,  and 
cramming  some  thirty  planta  into  an  eight-inch  pot,  where  thev 
will  remain  until  March  or  so.  Many  Scarleta  will  be  so  treated, 
but  more  of  the  stems  left,  but  all  leaves  removed,  a  little  water 
be  given  to  the  bottom  of  them,  dry  eoil  placed  on  the  inrbofe, 
and  the  pots  or  boxes  stowed  away  ander  atages,  &o.  We  find 
an  old  brick  pit  useful  for  this  purpose.  The  plants  are  stripped 
of  all  their  leave*  and  the  soft  points  of  the  aboota,  the  enda  tn 
dipped  in  charooal-dust  and  lime,  the  roots  are  packed  in  aoil  as 
thick  pretty  we'l  as  faggots,  and  a  little  water  given  just  to 
moisten  the  roota  and  the  aoil  about  them,  and  then  in  a  day  or 
two  8  inches  or  i  inohea  of  dried  soil  and  burnt  earth  are  thrown 
over  that,  stem!  and  all  together,  and  a  protection  from  frost  and 
>ir  in  fine  weather  is  all  they  require  nntil  the  middle  or  end  of 
Uarch — when  breaking  buds  all  over  they  must  bo  taken  out 
ind  thinned.  Thii  plan  will  only  apply  to  pretty  strong  grow- 
itig  Soarlet  Geraniums,  all  the  variegated  onea  and  the  weaker 
kinds  will  do  better  under  a  atage,  or  in  a  loft  where  there  ii  leas 
:hanoa  of  damping.  Of  eonrae  all  young  plants  of  thia  season's 
itriking  must  be  kept  iu  the  light  and  ^wing  all  the  winter. 
Plaoed  witli  a  spade  a  little  earth  round  Dahlia  stems,  that  a 
ludden  frost  might  not  injure  the  main  buds  of  the  roots.  "Shej 
ire  still  in  lUtl  bloom.— B.  F. 


TRADE  LISTS  BECEIVED. 

Lut  of  Fianl*  of  tht  Fir  Tribe  StilahU  for  ilie  Climate  qf 
Treal  Brilaia,  Oiitimtted  by  Sichard  Smith,  at  St.  JoMa,  Wor- 
«tler. — A  very  modest  title  for  a  jiablicalion  that  cootaina  more 
oformation  on  the  aubject  of  Oonifera  than  many  books.  It  is 
,  capital  catalogue  and  admirably  got  up. 

A  Cataloffvt  of  PantUt  and  olier  PlanU  CulUvaied  hg  WU- 
tarn  Dean,  Bradford  A'artery,  Slmley,  Torttkire.— In  florists' 
lowers  generally  Mr.  Dean  i«  well  known  as  a  groat  proficient ; 
>at  in  Pansies,  mora  particularly,  he  holde  a  high  place  among 
ultivators.     Hia  is  the  beet  catalogue  of  Pansies  we  have  seen. 

WUliam  ChaUr-t  Lut  of  5aj>eri  J)o«i/«  BoUyhockt  and  Pan- 
ia,  SaffYoa  Walden.—Somt  man  grow  apecialitiea,  and  Mr. 
'hater's  sectns  to  be  Hollyhocks,  of  which  we  have  before  us  a 
•t  of  his  newest  and  best  sorts. 


ed  aomc  Oaks  in  a  group,  of  good  siae,  taking  out  the 
[  chalk  subsoil,  and  filled  in  with  tha  good  surface  earth, 
y  may  hare  depth  ae  well  as  good  surfsce  soil  to  grow 
is  respect  considering  that  forest  trees  should  be  treated 
Terenlly  from  fruit  trees  ;  for,  whilst  in  the  one  case  the 
iject  is  ornament  and  timber,  in  the  other  caae  fruit 
le  the  object,  and  that  is  best  promoted  by  comparative 


power  of  the  sun  to  affect  the  condirion  of  the  r< 
t  they  absorb.  In  planting  fruit  trees,  and  no  ae»on 
etter'llian  just  when  the  leaf  begins  to  turn,  this  matter 
ig  the  roots  to  the  surface  should  be  a  special  conaidera- 
ollected  a  few  leaves  of  trees,  and  will  collect  more,  to 
alight  cover  on  the  Vine-border  to  keep  Iho  heat  of 
ner  from  radiating  away.  Washed  the  glass,  woodwork, 
o.,  of  the  early  vinery  ;  pruned,  washed,  and  tied  up  the 
bimdlGS,  to  be  out  of  the  way  ;  and  Blled.the  house  with 
imtn  from  a  oold  pit,  Terbmaa,  HeliotKipe*,  and  the 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

,•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Oardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  thm- 
are  subjected  to  nnjoatifiable  trouble  and  eipenae.  AU 
oommunications  should  therefore  be  addressed  tolety  to  7^ 
Sditorr  of  tie  "Jommal  of  SortiemlltH'e,  ^e.,"  162,  Pleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

e  alao  request  that  oMrespondents  will  not  mix  np  on  the 
same  aheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  On 
PoultryandBeesubjeots,iftheyeipect  togei  them  anaweied 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
I...,  —  ,      ^j^i  never  to  send  more  than  two  or' 

imnnication  unlees  under 


tbre 


t  reply  privately  to  ai 
very  special  circumstances. 
JiiLVTi*  trxcrimu.it  II  Wi»t»  (Htl*).— To  msDoge  Dldylra  Ia  the 

M^^wiulcrHltbbmrdlir  ID  inch  ot  mill  ever  Ibe  ciown  a/ Ihe  roots, 
I  In  April  ud  »l«  (bej  wm  in  fnU  bloom,  Ba*  as  ever,  bnl  Ihey  soon 
loo  strong^  and  Febrnary  ia  lbs  best  tlma  to  part  them  at  the  roots. 
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AacABin  jmB  Fehmt  [IT.  JT.  X.I.— Wtthbik  yoii  DiiTFantrlTe  Ch«  Uaci«sth:1  (IT.  >.)— Than  li  at  nteh  (««>•  ni  U"  WmU*  i«t 

fmierTiinil  wiwriain  Ditclr,  wd  li«Tt  ptodulsu  Forna,  Jtc,  ditptndlnit  rou  intend  wroumul  Occiiihor. 

from  the  ro.,r.    To  iiin  T™  «k  u"*  '"7T!!.' "  ?\*  T,""h."H  ^r'-'I  Sowi"  S. «<,!■!.*  iTii.iaii  |M«ftl.-8iiorg«U  plWcni  to  b.  »w  * 

Meommenil  11  iloaWP  gluB  tMf,  fnJ  one  of  Ihete  tl  1««  to  be  ""ri'^I  '  tpril.    Tlie  (.OJ.Ilr-l  i.i.tVil  of  it  on  K.ie  Blftdo  tnatelbni  ror  rnjnlrt..  A 

patent.     KUhet «  bneh-nmentHl  tub,  or  i  wonilon  onr,  incli-nna-i-hiit  ,„„,  (kIIIhwIIT  cur  It -m  do  Mpil^lji  if  It  ]>  i»<,  bin  nnUw  to  !• 

boud^wouUniitnnnpnrpflH.    The  wood  wgnW  W  h«t  Itjou  inlonded  riih  ihatb'nd  ofKpirirata,  bot  117000  o(  the  UiWWi  ipMiM. 

WKT.     It  h'quito  iDiponlbk  vltbwit''ictiBg'tbc  t^' »  enltr  Inio  my  Hiiatixo  GmininuEiii:  r/.  &  P.).~Ve  tbinb  that  RIddcU'a  pohtWHr 

MaUa  u  t«  tbe  MOMtn^iML  vill  uiner  pUced  111  you  Hate. 

Hunmi  A  riiMHiiiiciF  (.d  Sutttrilur  mar  lfl^ltirllrr],~-Cn^elt  In-  Thi;  Old  Tkm«w  lloii:  (A   n'rU-vUlitr),—It  in  the  a\i  ;■»"  ■•■• 

b  KeneiDllr  mode  DP  ■  >.\at  ttnie  before  publli^hlni;.    11' there  [(noiHir-  >til(  it  no  hjr.iFbip  Ciin  hprp  It  ttom  bloornhiir  iplrndlitlT.    It  hif  tta 

tleubirreii»iii|thTlhorfiironej'i>hnuiabe  m  Ibc  end  opponlii- Ihe  llteplaec  nitnro  of  b  Brier,  ■ndcnnnnoneountrrfoikacan  birdlractU Attn baMha 

■IK  be  lulliard  sitb  two  Run  Inelrsd  at  thm.  u  It  noulil  d'tiw  u  mueh  run  (he  ebuoe  of  hlimnilng  thin  nldfiToiirlte  ai  frerlr  aa  the  nrn  rH» 

better.    Inslenil,  ton,  olUking  tbc  But  nlonR  the  bock  B»l.  weTouldcroli  Tak*  TOaiw  healtbr  l>Unta  of  (ha  Do^  Rote,  and  bud  them  eloaa  to  M 

the  end  frtiiii  ibn  rumii^e,  ond  »l<e  the  flue  bIohi;  c1o-e  to  the  fr.>nt  of  inoiivl  with  bod*  of  the  Perelan  fellaw  Row.  «hlah  1>  aUo  a  Bilai,  M 

Roite,  and  Ikin  ri^lurn  it  to  the  ehimner.     If  Mronn  heat  !■  wanted,  bolM  *li1  tiko  noil  on  th*  hedsa  Do*  ttcm,  and  neit  jeir.  or  tbal  ■■* 

the  floe  Tttb  brick  on  bed  for  2  vardiiftum  fumiicr      J.E1  tba  due  luTr  ■  BiitBinn,  hnd  the  olil  rellon'  Row  also  low  down  on  the  PeritUL  •■'II 

ililtbtriM  nil  lound.niid  in  tQtnirEhmeioutveiniteaitnfn  squire  rc  L-  will  (trow  that  naT  nincb  hetterlhinon  tti  oira  roote;  but  onrplanm™ 

Otl  atroDR  liire  vilh  reccpIaelFii  for  wtlcT  for  corcrinii.  nnd  rou  will  have  thnt  nj  pawed  <o  other  hnnda,  ud  wo  beaid  no  mare  of  Ibm,  tal  M 

moiilutc  enough,  and  hnTc  beat  cnongb  for  nnjlbing  it  ihe  fumaee  la  all  tHtoninend  Hie  plan  Elmnfiljr. 

''«'"■  Paiai  GooaiiBKKiiT  Ta™  (C.  JI.).-Aar  of  tlM  tnTovjincB  vtealw 

nkmliar  required  for  the  Rbododeadr™  Kd(tworlhi,  c«fpl  civluult  i.-o'd  AiTH  Tira  for  x  Smtt  GiKBEB  {O.  ff.  i.j.-WB  prtiimw  yomrt 

WcllnBitinacoldpil  nr  coDlhoniMe^nwtalcr      II  ihould  have  plenlT  of  n^n.  anrt  Go°rfin  Huwt.     There  are  no  partlenlar  dfrertlonlTWiBlwIli 


,    Bbebigio 
>u  bad  better  tell  hi  how  ;ou  Irtaled  it. 
laiiB  [X.  r.  P.).~U  the  planU  ire  larit*  tnko  >  little  off 


pliBthifE  thecn  ftinhor  than  di  1 
them  too  rUblr.  proTldcd  your  1 

001. 

beBar 
doTln, 

ortunatoly  onle  one  of 
mtcil  onr  iljt  of  prcTenH' 

m  ill  other  dlBrict*    In  ' 
Btlnwinlfr.  soniOKOOd. 

LhpT  hcirtn  to  breok  in     j,  ur'ortunatoly  onle  one  of  many  such,  and  w»  fear  Toa  haw  abMii 
ii  damp  the  pots  will     „h.niitcd  onr  iljt  of  picTenHTca  1  and  H  jsa  07  the  Unh  bva  Ant 


II  da  a^lndrablf . 

tluna  In  me  requlrita  ataipa  when  the  budt  break  i  uid  when  hilt  in  loch  ~,ojf„.  „„  ^i„i,r,  sonio>ood  itandard  t^Mn]^  mnib  d^ft.^iiud^WM' 

Ion,  ahake  off  the  old  »11,  repot,  aiid  water.  q„„i.    BuI  our  Cunanr,  and  poawberrie.  awTll  pldied  ot*  at  iiNi» 

teiSMViV'  ^■'■~'^'"'  '■""""  ""  ""  """■■  •^""l"''-  SSiri.™iramidw'«ha''«Snatt™tae*Se'^lTuieVpodaa!and"™il«id«I 

™™™'""-  ,„  „  ,   .  this  for  about  a  week  th,- cvili.  In  aomo  degree  ieKened.     UM  l<ied«K» 

r.r-Ci.icnrrK^iA  TaiiejUTBcB  uiD  Hoam^jy.  «,  ♦?.).-  (o  GoowiberTict la  not  eonHnod  tathe  nletlBit  out  of  the  Mid<;  bnt  after dt 

the  alia  of  the  nlanla.    A  lillle  roll pn  dung  will  cnubC  the  ,,.,„  ,„  ,„  m„™  ,^  miaehlannia  Inpa  e(  the  lealbHvd  tribe  rWl  Ihak* 

in"tb"ii'"'"ri°'°'h  TY'  V      h   a™?         "i^^J^nc"?  Jul      wTn-nre  «"'"""•  bita  the  flow* r  pan  off,  MT(tln«  It  fienorally  acro-i  tko  bhB 

tbieknea- and  conip.et»™.6lEilttKhlalFl>eaiiIhLi.Three-lboiued  Honey.  ,^jX,eiy  „  noarlrto  cIcMroy  acrop.    WarlXrwar'^lHtthaMrAWMll 

lomut,  f»ii-al«d  tree  J  bark  ffreji*hHJolour,  when  old jwiK  fto»  the  hole  ^e  more  detMBlne.lly  enrrfcd  on  wen  it  not  bj-MHkbr  oMcrplUiw  ■«» 

lateroWy  i  Bpinri.  and  .hooia  when  joBug  puipli.h-biowD,  spmei  onrn  tHeir»iiiMrMice,andilicieinlK;hisvou>depn!(l«torab(oo(neBiefBlMrtart» 


meat  eculd 
Pnirm 
Yen  do  Dot 


Hnfpi  of  Ifaio  or  othet  | 


MttdiMl 


hl-idniute,  dcclduoui  1   leuHete  cllipUc,  notched  on  the  edgci,  1 
ihlnlng,  nnd  much  larger  than  any  other  aortf. 

BcjiiE  OH  A  OiBDCsii  (Rw(of!.— The  plant  1>  cOTerod  wllh  bro» 
to  a  InnirnlnblP  mlenl.    Toa  e.nn^t  do  heller  than  warh  it  wp!1  wi 

i,ad  "ben  plice  Ibe  plant  tor  Ihreo  or  four  daja  tn  ihe  fhndc.    Then  wnnh  yeam—uiany  Rruwsrs  In  Kent  haviBB  eeaaed  fliowin«  ill  aanaabWTtMbU* 

wen,  01  ayrlmre  freely  with  water  at  100'.     buch  of  Itae  itlue  will  f.ll  ofl  gn^all  rouEh  yrHow  one.  whieh  li  very  Ibll  of  prlckle^  and  Ion  llkelr  ts  M 

when  the  plant  ii  wen  riuken  before  >ou  waah.     After  CbrlKtaaa  let  the  Inlbatcd  by  bitda  than  the  other  kinle.    Unt  It  la  not  enttrcly  a  pumlil^ 

ElmtiB  aawerlly  fermenting  bolbed,  keep  Ihe  pot  on  the  turface,  and  the  fbr  wliero  nootbin-  kind  la  frrown  the/  allvk  thU  era;   thai  iBaaaliavi 

inaiwtll,  If  eaglned  about  the  plant,  soon  nellle  any  walelen.  etay,  and  clUelant  rviirdy  foranevii,  which.  II  inerca  Iscil  tbontakb* 

VfiHTRUiHO  CiirtouBiA  Oajasii,  a>!d  Pitorr.r  {I.  CI,— Tourlhric.  latlerly  done,  will  ho  a  national  tnlefortune,  wlUbcaboon  lol!lehortle^taM^ 

liEbt  frame,  !4  Incbn  high  at  bach  and  IN  in^ea  al  front,  i,  Juat  the  ph.ca  *otl'l' 

apart  caeh  way  la  a  bed  ot  ordinary  garden  mould  aad  lopd  said,  lUe  a^itandarda  In  Iba  BelKhbonriMod  of  Dolmlly.     JimMa.—t  raiiiiiW 

proportion  ol  the  Inltrr  bebif  qullc  one-Ihlid.    Garanln*  will  not  btar  11  Quarreadcu.  3  Kerry  Pippin,  i  GnUaa  RBaaat,  1  Koncawh,  1  Uwx  GiM^ 

monlh'aeoiinneinent  »  well  ni  CDleeolarl^r,  Itwe  BhoHlA  hare  continued  and  H  N'anhem  Orcenfng.     FtAht.—S  VUllama'  Don  Chrflkn.  1  iMM 

MTtrewealhpr  for  that  time,  llml  it  wouU  be  adTiMble  to  haTe  a  fewplunti  Bonne  of  Jeraey,  IThompsona.  J  Maria  I.alli»^  2  KnljA'**  Xonajieh,  IAl» 

in  noli  or  nnna  aa  well  ai  nlnntrd.  In  order  ID  be  able  to  remore  Ihem  inti  phliie  de  Mullne*.    PLum.— I  Early  Grieaaa,  I  Vietorla,  I  Pilau,  orwriaih 

ry  place,  and  be  furc  to  have  a  pan  ol  Cninmca.— 1  Uayduke.  1  BlurrcMi,  1  Kent  ah.    The  hillawlaR  will  te  Mr 

vc  in  Thc»imc  way.     Plcoteea  and  all  thewaU* — Peaks.— 1  Mario Ifflilie,  1  Winter Kelli.    l'i,i.-«&— IGteanOuk 

lell  in  Buch  a  place.     We  have  Ht'eral  1  Coo'i  Golden  Dmii.    CnmiiFS.— 1  Blaek  Tartarian,  1  Elloa. 

■°'f.'!i''>.r."*'.-,''.r'LT^i?''inj''vl!^T.-  CALdOLAniA  Ctltdbb  (A  Fevoe  «.vraNer).-AlthPn(ih  the  Calcaolaii* 

~        Id  Ii     I      r  r^  bouSia  SJr  tS     '"'  **"  ol""»»ny  anonnt  ot  eold  that  falb  abort  of  frealng, ^ — 


Oaleeolnria  anipleiloai 


Cntdnfi  of  Calceolarlaa  will  do  np  tii  (h>~  middle  01  cvta  to  Ihe  end  ol     uiV.ie'tn'nianv  mTihau'ih'i 
JUvemb«,  bW  (>«oWr la  battar.     ft  your  Picotcj.  aro  Blieix.iy  in  pot,  lei     ^S^.\"iSiSZT.^\ 


■lag,  It  la  paakBB 
1:  and  iha  hUW 

t^cm  keep  id;  bulil  illichodio  the  iilL.ntatake  then)  up,  and  plant  Ihem  „[„,„-  montha  on]>  i;if»  ninit  liaVe  all  the  Kvbt  lli*»  ean.  and  ha  iS 

in  lie  h^Oa«nl.|MrIll  moat  llkeK-  W  In  eui tlng-prt^  «d  maj  remal.  SS  '^™^,^J  Z'^X'.  an"  a,  tl"  pS,  iirJlTh  r^Tt^S  SiT  1$ 

H)  until  rebniary,  when  tbey  may  be  rtpoEled.  phicad  In  heat,  and  fUrnlsli  „jiniKwt  you  nientl™-peat,  leaf  meSd,  and  tcIIo.  loaBToMht  lo  M 

ihundanee  of  ei<ring  eniOnsii.    And  If  oldpuBli'  betaken  up  ibev  hml  JSai -eJ      (tai  one  of  the  mou  »u«tai  ih-.m  ro  iwriTS^-.  JK 

we,  be  cnt  haU.  not  ^1  tlK  ahool.  -topped  and,  Vlng  pot.(d    kept  to,  f^^t^^'^t  el"lk"  Si^txSX  .K"o«  de.'tTlo  M^ceSSlf  ^ 

'Z«n^"n!?'::.hrfS,^'llH^""'  «»"''""■  *•"  ""'  »  "'«>'*""P™'  thcrefo;?  omr  r«in  water,  Hid  a.  the  iprinB  ad.anee.  give  tb™  i^ 

amnrd  uir  aa  the  CBleeolarii.  „„„,  ,„n  keepMg  tham  In  laA  ■  pealllon  oa  I.,  be  free  flxn  oold  dn^ih 

WEinar.A  anpRA  Pbvnwo   (fdm).- If  jMi  plant  laaialait  a  wall  li  A  eoldfnuna  wUlda  terr  waUiipto  tlw  tlisa  or  niDniuann  laduwn.  aBv 

Sht  to  ha  treated  the  aame  aa  ft  Feaeh,  tbc  ahoola  laid  in  duriug  innnner  which  they  diut  he  ni  In  a  jpveBhouie;  t 

uMleia  oaca  out  away )  but  aa  an  open  >ti>ndard  or  buih  but  litlli  pliee  Iheni  In  llii:  Itne  of  Iha  vcnlllatlnft  opct 
™t1initi"wanled  except  to  eheeli  any  unt 
irplle>  to  polled  planta  for  forcing.  We 
■^  onlT  aM  thmt  *(tlaat  *  wall,  which  b 
-Ota  br  Tery  bui*  and  ooarM  we  would 
■or  to  enl  aneh  kioae  onca  entirely  awai 


wahavtBodnnbtbulyou  will  ha  rawaided  with  a  (wid  display.     A  pMtB 
■1iullBR,lllheireillicrliveryhotbct>racanilagloloacwer,TlUbebaBcMt 


,  ..^airaeni.  jiyUitaa  like  canlldann  on  Iti  canenl  appllablUty  to  eaaei  Uka  yowt  ■ 

K  >¥  Ojia  (£.  D.— If  yon  '  111  boy  "OieenluHMai       *-- iluilirooni  laaumevbat  caprlclouln  lUway,  and  paaalUTnuy  iifliw> 
■oil  etn  b--  ■  •"—  —  -""-    -    — —  '•'mt.  •—■       ,._w  the  neit  time  It  he  Iried  on  the  new-tuhlancd  plan,  for  oaa  01  H* 


^Mrn.  ana  KcidiAly  ■  toad  U 
In  iirlii<:h  tha;  >ia  Rnnn  la.  ii 


mcosditlni  -dl  fliB  I 


wUh  thc7  tM  Indalgtng  ■  boMf  «h»h  dam  its  iiliH.T  Mrtt* 


WMtmin  BiiwM.a  PLum  M  *  VrnvkT  jA  XaAr).— Tau  Uid  tki 
fuMnr  aia)r  OM  Un  TtMcf  »r  Ua  kaidW  piano.  Ws  iD  trixy  no) 
liMt  a«  PHn  ■•  UH  MM  to  art  and  tin  Vinca  kan  ^sen  r''<u«il'  T*> 
<»Hto(HriaM>  vW  ***/?"  "  "°*  '^  '"  *'°-  **^  ^""i  *""  '^  '^''"' 

•s  Tm  koMat,  iHian  Whiet 
aae4,  «v  craai  ff  Itb  planto  al 


mmnh  lutt ;  t,  IMMfflk  iHMartrlla ;  4,  urcahnMa  iiiUrm(«M 
fX  A&V-l>MmsMilitMllatni)nlde^afMBirTiliat,K>»e<MKa«urtl*<»f 
hBlldKinierout  (irte(ii*,taM»IMM«pM«>,b«  motto  baWitu  Marital 


F1.0WSII   SHOWS   FO«t   IMI. 

Navmiiitt  4th  and  Tib.  Roiii.  llDiTicvLTiraiL  XonnT.  (F 
Chryaunlhrnmnn.)    Oardrm  Saprrinlrndml,  O.  Ejlt*. 

MinnieKn  12i)>  ^ind  IJIb.  HtaitE  Siwixgtoi  CBBTixHTnrHi:>: 
«(c.,  W.  T.  Howe. 

tlDnuBEH  Hih  nnd  IHb.  CkTiniL  Pau«a.  (CtaTjiinlbBmuir 
■Sk,,  W.  HiiughUB. 

J(,B &M'<-fArua  0/  Aictofut  iMntfinB  U  aicrrliH  in  aiir  coJui 


WHO  BOUGHT  MY  PEN  OF  FOWLS  P 
At  thelaM  CrjaUtl  Pb)u»  Show  f«r  «kM:eHi  I  onirred  a  ^ 
•f  Putrid^  CeoJitDi,  plaoing  the  nice  of  £21  upon  them,  which 
I  thtn^lit  would  ban  prerentrd  them  being  claimed.  'Riff 
took  the  Am  priw,  end,  unbftanatel^  for  me,  wi-i'f  purchued 
from  (be  AeorMH';,  who  in  due  time  mtarmed  me  of  tlie  eak. 
I  U*erHtr4a  vrote  to  3I>.  Houglitoo,  uking  to  be  Inronned 
who  Uh  purnhaaer  wvt.  fie  rtry  pelit<Jf  «nawercd  mj  not«, 
biH  MHd  he  l>*d  been  reqaaited  to  ke^  tlis  name  a  eecret.  He 
promiied,  kcnerer,  to  viite  to  the  pu*y,  and  aak  pfrmiiiioo  to 
inbrra  we.  I  have  since  recsiTrd  >  secaod  note,  esying  he  mu 
Da  Be  aecoant  to  diiulge  tJie  name  of  the  bufer. 

Hi&ee  the  C^itkl  PbIms  Eihibitioa  these  aame  birds  Wte 
iMen  shown  three  or  foBT  tines,  sod  entered  ■■  bred  bj  ^ 
pWtf  now  eihaMing  iIiMb. 

There  we  inaaj  ressona  wIit  thii  un&ir  practioe  should  he 
disallawed;  but  te  nifielf  lUid  oCher  breeders,  who  baT«  tahen 
■b  Maeh  paims  to  iupTore  thii  vei^  beautiful  and  useful  braecl, 
il^ection  ia  Me  poMibili^  of  huTiag  bacV  under 


>OTrLTET.  BEE,  MidHOyBBHOIJ^CTROIUCLt. 

CRYSTAL  PALaCS  POtTLTHY  SHOW. 

PorLmv  creiits  thicken  a)  usual  at  this  sciifon  of  the  ^aar.  We 
bare  eoarcely  rcailnite^  our  readrra  that  the  enirica  for  Biming- 
Iwai  are  about  10  close,  wtieii  we  arc  made  aware  b;  :>Hr  Bietno- 
Mnda  llul  It  is  o<ii-  dulf  to  do  the  lama  for  die  Crjatal  t>alaee. 
The  Winter  Sliuir  taM  year  was  such  a  decided  iuooesi,  and  the 
tedox  of  compsn,*  to  great,  that  it  is  decided  again  to  hold  it 
during  (he  Lnndoii  Cattle  Show.  We  do  not  wonder  that  our 
-eoantrj-  friu-ndi  brail  tliemstlrci  of  the  opportunity  of  a  (rip  out 
«f  Londou  to  g.'t  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  that  (or  a  time  they 
ire  ^d  to  eich«B<B  the  cloae  atmosi^Bre  and  more  than 
■orowded  stalla  of  Baker  Street  for  the  luiur;  of  elbow  room 
>ud  an  open  ipaile  at  Sjdenham.     Ifnc  add  to  th'    "  '   ' 


a  of  the  place,  t 


<  think  « 


1  cipecling 


that  this  JCBT  there  will  be  a  atil!  larger  attondar 

It  hai,  however,  fresh  elaiiM  on  atniteurr,  iiiaimuch  ai  Ur. 
Hooi^ton,  the  inde&tii^ble  Secretwj,  bat  madesofaeKlterstiona 
v  the  priie  sheet.  TUey  hare  been  euggested  to  him  b;  el- 
hdbitora,  aod  he  has  -t  Onoe  adopted  lliom.  The  Brat  will  be 
•ppMn«d  }>f  all.  It  is  the  addition  of  Biwther  prize  to  thoie 
imrnnislt  given  to  Game  Bantsma.  This  is  saoh  a  growing 
class,  both  in  numbers  and  poputarily,  that  ihe  increase  Was  not 
«nl7  called  {.ir  here,  bat  wilt  hare  to  he  adopted  ererjnliere. 

A  newWaas  ia  added  to  the  Pigsoo  list,  and  tlier*  ia  a  epeoiat 
•wespstakot  for  Gams  CoiA>>  Many  entries  are  eipected  in  this 
last,  as  Ihrlw  ia  not  one  at  BinBingham.  We  have  learned  to 
•ee  the  Ovt'al  FalaoeShow  as  pMt  of  the  winter  eihibitions. 
'Olw  SnitUiHid  wnk  makee  erery  one  talk  oF  slock.  Tin  country- 
Ban  retnr*!  in  Droember  Ihe  *isit  Ihe  cockney  paid  him  in 
Aognat.  The  lueriti  of  fat  lieasta,  the  weight  ol  ewedea  per 
■ore  or  of  a  single  mangold  roiA,  Ihe  eiperitnenis  tried  in 
JaAening — all  hai*  tlieir  ^are  of  attention,  nd  fuminh  oanrer- 
tatlon  in  housee  wbsrg  surii  toptcn  are  leldmn  beard  at  other 
Ilia  I II  Although  iitt  cockney  speska  Tei7  guardedly  when  be 
«Ma  <be  WFigbl  of  >  bullock,  and  is  content  to  give  Iiis  opinion 
«n  the  merits  of  a  ahfwp  without  hsndting,  lest  awkwardnm  in 
the  operatiOB  iIhuM  b«ti«y  ignonuee,  yet  when  it  oomos  to 
■yooltiy  BBny  are  oracles,  and  can  diaeourae  right  learnedly  on 
lk»  TsriOM  points  snd  mariU  of  the  birds,  llcre  the  oounti^- 
asn  sre  at  JnilL  Ii  is  unrortunately  true  that  to  moat  ot  them 
•  fowl  is  a  fowl.  Xhe  oooknay  owu  also  giia  an  opinion  about 
Mots.  He  can  seewbetJut'  turuipsand  mangold  aie  symmetrical. 
fljacan  jndgo  of  their  *eif^t,  snd  he  can  <lelect  if  lioles  and 
tawjodities  are  artisUcoHj  fiUed  ap  with  clar.  We  will,  (here- 
Am,  hope  eocknias  will  support  tin  Ue^^^wlitan  Poultry  Show, 
*r  ouob  that  helil  at  tha  Crystal  Palace  miut  bo  considered, 
bodoa  alforda  no  place  ouilable  for  tudi  an  eihibition,  and  Its 
MMbitsats  ahotild  be  thankful  not  only  for  Ihe  treat  itself,  bat 
4hr  the  tanFtatian  It  aSbrds  them  of  JraTing  the  amoke  for  an 


ia^  and,  as  you  well  know,  so  injuring  jour  whole  produce  for 
at  lelut  one  season, 

Would  yon  please  gire  am  your  opinion  as  to  my  being  aNe 
to  insist  «pon  Ifr.  Houghtoa  gi^ng  ap  the  name  oF  the  'piit- 
chluns  es  stiy  other  agent  edBoiC  on  oommisaion  any  article 
wrahl  be  ohli^  to  do  if  Toquirelf  I  doubt  not,  from  J'our 
diilnt«reeted  positiim,  and  the  opinion  entertuned  of  you  hy 
■11  pon'Ay  fanettrn,  you  will  be  ableto  obtain  for  me  the  iuf<M> 
Mation  I  tisqwre  in  a  more  aatislsotorf  manner  than  I  ban 
Diyeeir."-EaokB  Mneoaori^  ^irarpooX 

[The  B**iple  i]i*MtiMi  ii^f  any  toe  pnle  a  prioe  upon  his  ^ 
of  fowls  at  a  jKinll*;  eihtbition,  Md,  beiag  sold  at  that  pnos, 
be  obtaina  the  Utioney,  ha«  he  »by  right  to  he  tirid  *ho  booght 
them  ?  We  thmk  he  hM  not,  aiiy  «iOtb  than  he  would  be  otl- 
(itled  to  demand  the  name  of  the  parahasar  of  hia  cattle  M  a 
fnir.  He  might  refute  to  sell  unlsta  the  pnrohaaer'a  nams  was 
preiioDftI}'  impbrted;  but  having  adld  and  reoeifed  themtteef 
lie  baa  no  riglit  to  Ihe  information  s^erwsrde. 

It  is  quite  mother  circumataiice  the  pvAY^hasel'  tihibtting 
the  bjrda  aa  bmd  by  himaelf.  This  is  sn  antruth  that  might 
cause  file  injun  Mr.  Muagrore  points  ant,  and  Ire  should  hare 
no  hesitation,  if  the  case  were  amt  oasi,  ia  Msting  publiety  thst 
the  birds  rihibiled  by  Hr.  A.  Z.  wers  not  bred  by  him,  but  by 
ontselTea.  HoTerei^  tre  are  not  awan  that  <t  fa  uinal  to  stale 
who  br«d  the  birdi  eihfbfted;  Md  the  vwre  Act  of  A.  Z. 
silubiting  birds  doei  not  prora  ihrt  he  (dalnu  to  hare  Wed 
them. —  Ens.  J.  of  H.] 


BBONCHITIS  IN   FOWLS. 

I  iltilL  thank  yon  to  inform  me  the  best  treatinont  tijr  a 
Dotting  cock  about  eighteen  morfths  oldi  &e  Itas  erMsntly 
been  altackcd  wilh  bronchitis  and  ferer.  Itie liraimeiit  I  hhte 
B:i*«n  hhn  ia  bb  fbUowsi^^On  scsarating  him  from  th«  hens 
nhlch  are  kept  tn  a  caged  yard,  I  had  him  dosed  «ilh  i<a>tor 
oil  daily  for  a  weti,  and  eltertiall^  nAbed  his  throat  with  tfikits 
of  turpentintk  wliicli  reliered  his  breathing.  His  ap|>elits  atver 
failed,  but  I  reduced  him  frtrtn  oatt  it>  bsued  rica,  sopjicd  bnad, 
and  meal  in  Water.  Qste  biOi  fdeBtt  ef  WUer,  occa«fiMkUy 
putting  a  man  ^eee  of  iron  or  nail  into  ibe  water  Ss  he  Waa 
and  ia  still  moiHtiDg.  I  also  applied  myrrh  and  bomi  to  the 
mouth;  and  although  the  bird  is  better  be  nprer  cfowi,  and 
formerly  he  could  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  he  was  sO  fine 
and  vtrmg  a  bird.— A.  M.  R. 

[Tour  treatment  is  quite  correct  ao  far  as  the  castor  oil  ia  Win- 
cemed.  The  bird  would  bsre  done  better  without  the  rice.  The 
oil  must  be  cixitinued  as  mar  be  ivqnind,  ticl  Ins  oft^n  thau 
three  timaa  ptr  wocV.  Giro  twice  erefj  dsy  stale  bread  ttMbed 
in  airing  ale,  and  rub  the  throat  wiDi  sIMtig  onphor  <■-  ' 
tfcre*  feed  on  ricC] 
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first  and  second  prizes,  for  Buff,  Partridge,  and  White  yarieties. 
Sabscription  one  guinea,  entries  to  close  Not.  20th.  Further 
information  will  be  given  by  Mr.  0.  Felton,  Erdington. 


COLLINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  flourishing  Show  came  off  with  its  usual  amount  of 
success  during  the  past  week.  The  poultry,  although  not  many 
above  100  pens  in  number,  included  Bome  of  the  best  birds  in 
the  kingdom.  Several  of  the  young  birds  are  destined  to  hold 
their  own  in  the  large  shows  to  which  they  will  be  forwarded. 

The  Dorkings  of  Mr.  Dolby  are  already  known  as  winners  at 
all  the  great  shows.  The  Silver  Grey  chickens  he  exhibited  at 
Collingliam  are  extraordinary  for  their  size  and  colour. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  numerous  Game  breeders,  the  character 
of  the  fowls  shown  in  that  variety  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
quite  first-rate.  We  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Swift's  Black 
Beds.  The  Brown  Bed  Oame  Bantams  of  the  same  exhibitor 
were  very  good ;  and  the  Single  Game  Bantam  cock  of  Mr. 
Camm,  a  Black  Bed,  was  one  of  the  smartest  and  most  perfect 
birds  that  liave  been  exhibited  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Dolby's  Toulouse  Oeete  were  especially  heavy,  and  the 
prize  Cambridge  Turkeys  of  Mr.  Smith  were  truly  magnificent. 

In  Pigeons  there  was  a  good  display  of  over  80  pens,  includ- 
ing many  really  first-rate  specimens.  In  Powters  and  Carriers, 
however,  the  Show  was  poor,  the  best  pen  in  each  class  being 
disqualified,  from  contaming  a  deformed  bird.  In  the  Short- 
faced  Tumblers  there  was  an  unusually  good  collection.  We 
may  especially  indicate  a  good  pair  of  Yellow  Balds  of  Mr. 
Hives,  and  tlie  prize  pens  of  Messrs.  Oates  and  J.  Percival.  Barbs 
were  a  truly  good  class.  Mr.  Jones'  second-prize  pen  contained 
the  best  pair  of  Turn-crowned  we  have  seen,  the  cock  being  the 
broadest -skulled  bird  that  ever  came  under  our  notice.  The 
class  of  Owls  included  a  very  good  pair  of  small  whites,  and  a 
pair  of  imported  blacks  of  the  same  character,  but  the  presence 
of  some  white  feathers  in  the  hen  prevented  their  being  more 
than  highly  commended.  The  Trumpeters  were  good — Mr. 
Oat«B  holding  his  own  with  his  well-known  whites.  The  Fan- 
tails  were  an  extraordinarily  ffood  class,  there  being  at  least  seven 
or  eight  pens  deserving  of  prizes.  The  extra  variety  class  was 
well  filled,  the  prizes  going  to  Magpies,  Priests,  Bunts,  and 
Frillbacks. 

The  whole  of  the  birds  were  on  their  way  to  their  respective 
owners  by  the  train  leaving  at  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  the  Show  closed. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

Spamish.— First  and  Third,  Lord  E.  Hill.  Second,  J.  W.  George,  Beeston 
Padge,  Notts.    Highly  Commended,  T.  Wood,  Boythorpe  House ;  J.  Sharp. 

DoRKiNo  (any  colour).— First  and  Second,  W.  Dolby,  Syston  Old  Hall. 
Hiffhly  Commended,  J.  Camm,  Famsfleld ;  Lord  £.  Hill.  Cfniekens.—Vintf 
and  Second,  W.  Dolby.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Smith;  W.  Spafford, 
Ozton. 

Cocuin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— First,  P.  W.  Browne,  Bull  Bridge 
Crick.    Second  and  Third,  J.  Sta'.ey. 

CocHiN-CuiNA  (any  colour).— First,  W.  Dolby.  Second  and  Third,  J. 
Staley. 

Oame  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  R.  Swift,  Southwell. 
Second,  J.  Staniland.  Commended,  J.  Bradwell,  Southwell ;  J.  Wilders, 
near  Grantham.  CTtickefu.—Fir^U  R*  Swift  Second,  O.  Blyton,  Swinderby. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Staniland.  Commended,  W.  Marshall,  South  Col- 
lingham  ;  H.  Mantel,  Collingham. 

Gamk  (Dnckwinn^  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  R.  Swift  Second, 
J.  Bradwell.     Chickens.— ¥it%i  R.  Swift    Second,  O.  Staley. 

Gamk  (White  and  Pile),— First  and  Second,  J.  Camm.  Commended,  J. 
Wilders.    C^/c*en».— First,  J.  Wilders.    Second,  J.  Camm. 

Hamburohh  (Gold  or  Silrer-spangled).- First,  J.  Key,  Famsfleld. 
Second,  J.  Camm.    Third,  T.  Drabble,  Winkbourne. 

HAiiBUEons(Golden-penciU«d).— Fint,W.Weightman,  Newark.  Second, 
S.  Cliffe,  Spring  Gardens,  Grantham. 

HAUBURons  (Silver-pencilled).— First  and  Second,  W.  Spafford,  Oxton. 

PoLANDR.— Prixe,  Ber.  S.  R.  Hole.    Commended,  Miss  siUley. 

Barn-i>oor  Fowls.- First  and  Second,  W.  Wright,  Collingham.  Third. 
^.  Staley. 

'*OLD  or  Sii.vbr-lacei).— Priie,  J.  Bradwell. 

TAMTAMS  (Black).— First,  J.  BradweU.    Second,  J.  Staley.    Highly  Com* 
•tended.  Rev.  8.  R.  Hole. 
iANTAMs  (Game).— First,  R.  Swift    Second,  R.   Hawkesley.    Highly 

■mmended,  J.  Caram. 


rell.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Bradwell. 


Hawkesley,  South- 


«*-»»♦ 


TCKs  (Any  other  Variety).— First,  ^.  J.  Cooper,  Colli*^  '»-'• 

*t  E.  Ilill.     Highly  Cr-"*"— »*»•«<     ' 
Jkesb.     Prize  W.  Dolu^ 
^tJRKBTs  f  Black  Norfolk       _  .^, 
'URKET8  (Any  olher  Variety).- F..^. 
-iMB   ^-^"KB  (any  colour).— r'    ,t,  i 


If^^k^nA 


Game  Bamtam  Cocks  (any  colour).  —  First,  J.  Camm.  flrrmi,  W 
Hawkesley.    Highly  Commended,  R.  Swift;  J.  Camm. 

PioKONH.— Carriers.- FirNt  and  Second,  A.  L.  SilTeater,  M,  8t  FmHi 
Square,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Child.  /V)«0<«rt.— UnLJI. 
Simpson,  Newark.  Secoiid,  P.  H.  Jones.  Highly  Commended, H.Oanb. 
Almond  Tumblers.— Fint  and  Second,  A.  L.  SilTeater.  CnmiBsaisi,  J. 
Percival;  H.  Child.  Short-faced  Mottles.— Vint,  Mr.  Oates,  BtHOmfL 
Second,  J.  W.  Edge.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley.  flftoff  flwj 
Baldt  and  Beards.— Fir»UT.  Hives,  Cotgrave  (Balds).  Second,  J.  Fnl> 
val.  Commended,  W.  Child  ;  T.  Hives.  BhorUfaeed  JSmMers  Uaif^km 
Variety).~Fir8t,  J.  Percival  (Red).  Second,  Mrs.  Oates  (Blsek).  Chin 
mended,  P.  H.  Jones.    Barbs.— Yint  and  Sectmd,  P.  H.  Joaes.    W^/ti 

Commended,  A.  L.  Silvester.  Jacobins.— YinXt  T.  EUringlon,  Woodr 

Second,  W.  H.  C.  Oates  (Red).  Highly  Commended,  T.  EllrlngtOB. 
—First,  J.  Percival.    Second,  R.  Swift.    Very  Highlj 


Domenichctti,  Besthorpe.  Ti  umpeters.—Tvnt  and  Seeond.  W.  H.  GL  OML 
Highly  Commended,  R.  Swift ;  J.  C.  Brierley.  7Vr6At— First,  X.  A.  Bi* 
grove.  Second,  W.  H.  C.  Gates.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Pereivalt  I* 
Child.  Fantails.—Fint,  T.  Ellrington.  Second,  F.  Else,  Vrtttkasm 
Grove,  Bayswater.  Highly  Commended.  H.  Yardley.  i^icM.— Fhi^  ibC 
Brierley.    Second,  J.  W.  Edge.    Commended,  F.  Else. 

Ant  other  Variety.— First,  J.  C.  Brierley  (Magpies).  Beeoali  ft 
Child.  Third,  R.  Swift  (Priests).  Fourth,  E.  A.  Uar grove.  ComncMli 
J.  Percival  (Starlings). 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Challoner  for  Poultry,  and  Mr.  Tegrt* 
meier  for  Pigeons. 


DISEASED  SWAN. 

Since  moulting  one  of  my  Swans  has  hecome  yery  thhi.  Hit 
now  feathers  do  not  grow,  so  that  it  is  partially  naked ;  it  Mutek 
goes  into  the  water,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  lot 
tation  about  its  whole  body,  which  it  is  almost  constantly 
pecking  and  working  with  its  hilL  On  the  under  ride  of  Om 
beak  there  is  a  swelling  half  the  size  of  a  walnut.  It  hat  boM 
in  this  sick  state  a  fortnight.  Previously  to  tliis  it  kept  in  thfl 
orchard,  and  fed  largely,  if  not  entirely,  on  apples. — A,  SlTl- 

BCmBEB. 

[Tliere  is  unquestionably  much  irritation  about  your  Svao^ 
and,  if  it  continues  to  lose  flesh,  it  will  die.  The  ravered  state 
of  body  prevents  the  healthy  formation  of  feathers,  the  stibi 
dry  up  in  the  skin,  and  hence  the  constant  pecking.  All  yw 
can  do  is  to  confine  the  bird,  and  to  feed  on  oatmeal  mixed  wA 
a  few  whole  oats.  The  way  to  induce  the  the  bird  to  feed  M|  ti 
put  a  large  thick  sod  of  grass  in  a  deep  yetsel,  to  corer  it  pv* 
tially  with  gravel,  to  put  the  meal  and  oati  on  the  top  of  wki 
and  then  to  flU  with  water,  which  should  be  carefully  ponedflk 
and  remain  clear  that  the  Swan  may  see  the  grass  at  the  bottMlJ 


UNITING  BEES. 


Smit- 


I  AH  glad  to  see  the  subject  of  uniting  beea,  referred  to  in  yov 
Journal,  October  22nd,  page  78,  by  **  A  Bskf&ewbhxbi  Bah 
EEEFEB,"  and  I  do  hope  he  will  be  obliging  enough  to  fulfil  Mi 
promise  by  referring  to  the  subject  more  fully  at  a  Aituie  tua% 
in  hopes  that  there  may  be  some  more  convenient  and  eMy  viy 
made  known  than  the  fumigating  and  driving  system  which  hv 
been  much  tried  here  (north  of  Chcshure),  during  the  last  finr 
years,  but  is  now  quite  abandoned  for  the  old  brimaton^pii» 
except  in  my  own  case.  I  never  sacrificed  yet  a  stock  inthatwiTW 
but  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  many  times  caused  a  lunentable  loai  Jt 
life  in  fumigating,  which  plan  I  have  alwaya  followed  with  th» 
mouse-skin  byssus  and  puff-ball ;  but  with  the  greatest  oare  ail 
attention  there  has  been  scarcely  a  year  since  Ibesan  bee-keepiig 
seventeen  years  ago,  that  I  have  not  fumigated  from  two  to  fife 
hives  with  varied  success.  Some  have  been  done  with  tctanAf 
any  loss,  but  in  almost  every  year  I  have  had  one  or  two  ofta^ 
done,  and  great  part  of  the  bees  never  recovered.  Many  tM 
were  fumigated  and  united  perfectly  well,  were  not  so  atrpngndl 
numerous  in  the  spring  as  1  expected,  so  that  I  fear  I  have  Ml 
made  so  much  profit  in  bee-keeping  as  some  of  my  neighboHi 
who  have  made  use  of  the  abominable  brimstone-pit* 

I  tried  the  driving  plan  six  years  ago,  but  with  no  aueeiil* 
Two  years  ago  I  determined  to  give  it  a  good  trial,  which  I  dtt: 
on  three  hives.  After  turning  the  full  hive  over  and  putting  Iht 
empty  one  on  the  top,  and  mdiing  them  fit  quite  even  and  MenA 
where  they  met,  I  then  set  a  man  and  boy  to  rap  them,  and  lAtf 
examining  them  at  times,  for  an  hour  there  were  no  eigne  of  tMr 
going  up  in  any  quantity  :  therefore,  I  put  on  a  bee-dreaa 
gloves,  turned  up  the  hive — there  was  scarcely  a  handful  of 
up,  which  were  soon  on  the  wing,  then  put  the  empty  hivew^  _^ 
the  full  one  stood,  then  unscrewed  the  board  on  uie  top  of  tti'/»' 
''ull  one,  and  took  the  bars  with  the  comba  out,  and  brushed  tt^  ■ 
-'^'^  oP^  mif\      "oAfU^    a.    I  «ii  »«  T  %t-^\A    ifitit^i  ^-'^^wned  to  d^' 
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empty  biTe,  and  in  the  erening  put  them  in  the  usual  way  to 
the  itook  I  intended  and  all  went  on  welL 

The  other  hiye  I  did  in  the  same  way,  though  I  must  confess 
it  was  an  awkward^  job,  as  there  were  a  good  number  of  bees  lost 
by  gettinff  so  smeared  in  the  honey,  and  many  could  not  fly  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  if  the  weather  had  changed  to  rain  the  loss 
would  hare  been  very  great,  but  the  day  proved  fine  and  hot,  and 
nearly  all  got  safe  to  the  hire. 

The  following  day  I  tried  the  other  with  the  same  results,  and 
after  rapping  away  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  disturbing  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  and  cut  them 
out  as  in  the  other  two. 

I  may  observe,  that  all  my  biree  are  square  bar-hiyes ;  some 
on  the  Ikte  worthy  Mr.  Payne's  system,  straw-sided  and  wood 
tops ;  some  wood  sides  with  flat  straw  tops,  all  the  same  size,  so 
that  tliey  are  quite  convenient  for  either  fumigating  or  driving. 

I  have  been  a  regular  observer  of  the  writings  on  bees  in  your 
Journal  since  its  commencement.  I  work  principally  on  the 
depriving-system,  but  generally  have  some  stocks  that  swarm. 
I  have  this  season  commenced  using  Mr.  Tegetmeier's  newly  in- 
vented frame-bar  hives,  which  I  think  will  be  very  convenient 
for  uniting,  by  putting  the  two  to  be  united  during  the  summer 
next  to  each  other,  and  in  the  autumn  put  the  one  I  wish  to 
deprive  under  the  one  for  keeping ;  then  open  part  of  the  sides, 

faff  a  little  smoke  into  them,  and  if  the  bees  commence  fightiog 
ahall  then  slip  a  piece  of  perforated  sine  between  them,  then 
raise  the  top  one  wiui  a  one-inch-square  frame  of  wood  the  size 
of  the  boxes,  cut  an  opening  out  of  the  frame  for  them  to  work 
through  for  two  or  three  weeks,  then  remove  the  one-inch  frame 
and  zinc,  and  see  if  they  will  unite  in  that  way.^H.  Hood,  near 
KmUtford. 

THE  PBOFIT  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 

Am  you  have  copied  from  the  Mark  Lane  JExpress  a  new 
odition  of  an  old  story,  I  now  send  you  the  original  version, 
which  is  taken  from  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  "  The  Bee- 
keeper's Guide,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Payne.— A  Deyonshibb  Bse- 


A  good  old  French  Bishop  in  paying  his  annual  visit  to  his 
clergy,  was  very  much  affected  by  the  representations  they  made 
of  their  extreme  poverty,  which,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  their 
boiuee  and  families  corroborated.  Whilst  he  was  deploring  the 
itete  of  things  which* bad  reduced  them  to  this  sad  condition,  he 
arrived  at  the  house  of  a  curate,  who,  living  amongst  a  poorer 
set  of  parishioners  than  any  he  had  yet  visited,  would,  he  feared, 
be  in  still  more  woful  plight  than  the  others.  Contrary,  how- 
erer  to  his  expectations,  he  found  appearances  very  much  im- 
proved, everything  about  the  house  wore  the  aspect  of  comfort 
and  plenty.  The  good  Bishop  was  amazed.  **  How  is  this,  my 
fnend  ?  "  said  he,  **  you  are  the  first  man  thst  I  have  met  with 
a  cheerful  fiice  and  a  plentiful  board.  Have  you  any  income 
independent  of  your  cure  ?  "  ''  Yef,  sir,"  said  the  clergyman, 
^  I  have ;  my  ftunily  would  starve  on  the  pittance  I  receive  from 
ttie  poor  people  that  I  instruct.  Come  with  me  into  the  garden 
and  I  will  show  you  the  stock  that  yields  me  an  excellent 
interest."  On  going  to  the  garden  he  showed  the  Bishop  a  large 
range  of  bee-hives.  **  There  is  the  bank,"  he  continuec^  "  from 
which  I  draw  my  annual  dividend,  itnever  stops  payment."  Ever 
iller  that  memorable  visit,  when  any  of  his  clergy  complained  to 
the  Bishop  of  poverty,  he  woidd  say  to  them,  "Keep  bees! 
Keep  bees  I" 

BLACK  BEES  AND  A  LIGURIAN  QUEEN. 

Yoirs  reply  in  No.  28,  regarding  the  age  of  bees  I  cannot 
sltogether  agree  :with,  as,  if  the  common  bees  have  strayed  into 
my  three  Ligurian  hives,  they  by  the  number  now  in  each  must 
have  strayed  by  swarms,  and  this  is  not  very  probable,  as  I 
observe  that  the  Ligurians  will  stray  and  remain  with  the  com- 
mon bees.  I  do  not  find  they  will  admit  or  allow  strangers  to 
ntar  or  remain  with  them.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  observe 
ibaX  (as  was  said  when  the  Ligurians  were  first  introduced),  the 
xmimon  bees  generally  kill  all  the  Ligurians  when  joined  to 
hoBD.  This  last  summer  I  joined  a  Ligurian  queen  with  a  few 
leea  to  a  common  swarm,  and  observed  them  all  this  season 
mtil  the  young  ones  made  their  appearance.  .  Can  Ligurian 
[Mans  breed  both  common  and  Ligurian  bees  ?  or  can  a  Ligurian 
nwn  After  breeding  Ligurian  b^  breed  common  ones?  I 
■B^  not.    Would  you  say  how  I  can  get  the  bees  out  of 


ray  old  hive  that  appears  to  be  falling  to  pieces  P  It  is  a  common 
straw  skep. — A  W. 

[When  Ligurian  queens  have  been  impregnated  "by  black 
drones  they  frequently  breed  workers  of  both  species,  and  this  is, 
probably,  the  true  explanation  of  the  great  number  of  black  bees 
present  in  your  Ligurian  stocks. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  decayed  straw  hive  had  better  be 
united  to  an  adjoining  stock  by  driving,  as  recommended  in 
pages  45  and  46  of  **  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many."] 


HOW    IT    FAEED    WITH    THE    PLUVIANS' 

SEASON  OF  1861. 

Season  in  Renflrewahlre  and  Ayrtbire— Svranns  atsndonlng  Hires  and  Ron- 
a  mtyft— Bsfractorj  Swarm— Bee-iAiooting  in  August 

Happily  for  your  correspondents,  full,  not  laconic,  replies 
are  the  order  of  Thb  Joubkal  opHobticultube;  otherwise  bee- 
keepers in  this  quarter  would  find  themselves  in  fitting  frame  to 
answer  such  interrogatories  as  those  of  "A  Nobth-Stafpobd« 
BHIBE  Bbb-kbepeb,*'  as  to  how  it  fared  with  them,  curtly, 
never  worse.  This  miserable  season  has  made  equally  telling  to 
our  eastern  neighbours  the  appellation  "The  Pluvians,"  launched 
at  our  unfortunate  district. 

Judging  by  the  reports  in  your  Journal,  stocks  at  the  end  of 
last  season  were  better  found  on  this  than  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed ;  and,  generally  speaking,  such  as  hsd  a  fair  population 
withstood  iJl  the  severities  of  the  last  dreadful  winter  surprisingly 
well.  We  had  a  premature  mildness  early  in  spring,  succeeded 
by  wet  blustry  weather  till  the  end  of  March.  The  months  of 
April  and  May,  so  critical  to  after-prosperity,  were  one  uninter- 
rupted continuance  of  dry  cutting  winds,  during  which  many 
stocks  that  had  come  throueh  the  trying  winter  perished  for 
want  of  a  timely  supply  of  food  from  their  negligent  owners ; 
and  even  where  this  was  duly  attended  to,  bee-keepers  found,  on 
the  burst  of  splendid  weather  June  brought  with  it,  that  breeding 
had  been  so  much  retarded  as  to  throw  their  stocks  fully  three 
weeks  behind  ordinary  seasons,  and  quite  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves fuUy  of  an  unusually  rich  blow  of  Dutch  clover,  then 
beginning  to  whiten  our  fields. 

This  spurt  of  favourable  weather  gave  a  mat  impetus,  so  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  stocks  showed  symptoms  of  swarm- 
ing :  this,  again,  retarded  by  wet  weather.  My  first  swarm  came 
off  on  the  Srd  of  July.  We  had  variable  weather  till  the  middle 
of  that  month,  and  then  St.  Swithen  cast  his  watery  spell  over 
us,  so  that,  ever  since,  twenty-four  hours*  consecutive  dry  weather 
is  fairly  recordable  amons:  the  remarkable  occurrences.  The 
monotony  of  soaking  moistiire,  relieved  occasionally  by  torrents, 
even  within  the  last  two  months ;  on  four  different  times  bring- 
ing down  our  little  river,  which  peacefully  meanders  through 
what  Col.  Newman,  on  account  of  early-pollen  gathering,  fancied 
"some  sheltered  valley,"  a  raging  fiood  converting  it  into  an 
inland  lake,  and  bearing  on  its  bosom  crops,  and  even  live  stock, 
in  its  onward  progress  to  the  Clyde.  During  such  a  state  of 
matters  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imsgination  to  fancy 
the  fix  our  httle  favourites  found  themselves  in.  An  unusual 
deficiency  of  swarms  (particularly  seconds),  which  to  all  reci- 
pients have  been  but  little  gain  ;  in  many  instances  where  feeding 
was  neglected  they  have  perished  miserably  long  ago,  and  aU 
round  this  neighbourhood  I  do  believe  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
stance of  a  swarm  that  unaided  would  survive  over  the  spring. 
Stocks  not  in  a  much  better  plight,  except  such  as  had  a  little 
surplus  of  last  season's  honey. 

The  wet  stormy  weather,  in  addition  to  keeping  bees  close 
prisoners  at  the  moors,  quite  ruined  the  heather  bloom,  bo  that 
stocks  would  have  been  much  better  at  home,  returning  in  all 
cases  lighter  than  they  went ;  in  many  dead. 

One  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Ayrshire  Apiarian  Society, 
writing  to  me  the  other  day,  mentions,  "  We  have  had  a  very  poor 
honey  harvest  in  this  locality,  our  hives  being  lighter  than  I  ever 
experienced.  The  hive  from  which  I  obtainea  the  third-prize 
box  was  two  medium  swarms,  and  weighed  only  16  lbs.  in  the 
beginning  of  last  month,  in  two  boxes,  wrought  on  your  adapter 
plan." 

A  peculiarity  of  the  season  noteworthy  was  several  instances 
of  swarms  after  being  hived  and  working,  some  day  suddenly 
abandoning  the  hive  and  disappearing,  leaving  several  combs 
4  inches  and  5  inches  deep.  Bun-away  swarms,  very  common. 
Both  being  exemplifications  of  the  sagacity  of  our  little  favour- 
ites, which,  perhaps,  having  an  intuition  of  the  lateness,  and 
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forebodings  of  the  poorness  of  the  eeason,  flew  off  to  take  po««es8- 
ion  of  the  reftdy-made  works  of  some  defunct  colony,  thinking 
thereby  to  store  a  little  honey  to  prolong  their  exii^nce,  vather 
than  expend  llieir  energies  in  the  fruitless  taa](  of  bvilding 
ueeless  comb. 

Personally  wc  had  only  one  refractory  swarm.  A  lerge  pnioe 
OHe  on  Friday,  tlie  5th  July,  oame  off  contrftry  to  our  expectation 
during  the  first  buret  of  a  ^hunder-atoimi,  settled  higU  up  on  an. 
old  elm  oYcrhanging  tlie  biTce,  and  there  hung  with  singular 
nonchalance  during  the  heavy  rain  that  made  us  thankful  to  fly 
to  shelter,  meantime  getting  ready  the  necessary  paraphernalia 
to  intercept  tlieir  fliflht,  iff  some  tenantl^eas  hiye,  we  supposed, 
their  high  position  being  generally  with  us  but  the  temporary 
anchorage  from  whence  to  shape  a  course  to  their  desired  haven. 
Mine  lacking  the  doMHty  of  out  good  friend  '^  Upwards  avj> 
Onwauds  '*  obedient  boys,  which  after  disporting  themselves  on 
some  such  elevation  rotum  to  obtain  a  full  and  free  forgiveness 
fof  their  innocent  hurk.  Alb  hour  or  twoi  af^ev^iwrdf,  the  rein 
hwring  abated,  found  the  storming  party  ready  for  the-  attack. 
After  setting  up  a  couple  of  ladders  lashed  together,  a  voluuteeip 
sprung  up  to  nnd  the  uBclaspable,  wet  mosey  truxkk  slippier 
than  a  greased  pole  to  climb,  he  said,  and  was  ipepulsed ;  the  next 
beat  oS ;  a  third  seized  the  eskd  of  a  rope,  tied  it  rou^d  liis  waist 
together  with  a  saw,  and  jumped  into  the  ladders  witb  fk  wiU  we 
Uked.  After  a  hard  siniggis  and  many  a  slip,  h^  wxonigm  hia  vay 
up.  to  the  lowest  limb^  from  thence  more  easily  tqpwavd  ^ud 
outward  on  t)i3  branch  as  iar  as  it  would  bear  hia  weight,  sawing 
it^  lowered  it  cautiously  with  the  rope  through  the  moas  of  foliage 
to  the  ground  below.  A  lew  bees  wore  by  this  process  shaken  off» 
but  we  had  tlie  balk  y  so  setting  the  hive  above  they  soou 
asoended,  placiofj^  it  ob  the  w^l  to  attract  the  stragglers,  thought 
the  victory  complete,  l^ut,  alas!- our  hopes  weregrouncUesa;  for  in 
a  few  minutes  out  they  came,  showing  too  oli9arly  that  tho  queen 
was  wanting  and  soarisg  up  fixed  on  the  outmost  point  of  one 
of  the  highest  branches,  far  above  then:  previous  position,  and 
guhe  beyond  hope.  A  wet  night  setting  in,  not  a  little  cliagrined 
we  beat  a  retreat-,  regretting  a^uoh  we  had  not  plaeed  a  orushiiig 
finger  on  the  royaJt  persoa  as  we  saw  her  coquet  daintij^  upon 
the  board  before  ha>  flight. 

Bain  foil  heavily  all  night,  yet,  Botvilhstanding,  there  hung 
the  black  mass,  provokingly  glit-tesinff  in  the  morning  sun.  What 
was  to  bo  done  ?  We  reoonnoitered  Uieir  position  from  all  points, 
that  slim  topmost  branoh  rendering  it  all  but  impregnable. 
Suddenly  remembering  that  in  these  days  of  Armstrong  guns, 
as  saucy  little  braves  as  these  had  come  to  terms,  so,  as  a  lai>t 
resort,  wo  ojv^ed  fire,  and  by  a  well-directed  shot  snapped 
through  tlM  branch,  and  down  they  came  some  20  feet^ 
giving  them  time  to-  ooUcet  after  their  bewildering  flight,  again 
sheeting  as  our  target  the  branch  a  foot  or  two  above  the  swarm, 
let  drive — down  thev  were  once  mon^  almost  within  reach  this 
time.  Mounting  the  garden  wall  we  found  U'em  higher  by  a 
yard  than  our  longest  fishing>rod.  Rain  on  again.  While 
planning  wliat  was  next  to  be  done,  they  began  to  thin  ofi',  apd 
shortly  gathered  on  another  topmost  branch,  a  much  dimiiiishcd 
band,  tlie  ground  being  strewed  with  many  a  wetted  worker ;  so 
thinking  further  fighting  cruelty,  gave  in.  Sabbath  morning 
there  they  were— in  the  afternoon  they  were  gone— with  our  best 
wishes  to  the  lucky  finder  of  our  refiractory  crew.-^iiA  Bstf^nurw- 
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I  have  observed  that  the  bees  never  fly  away  with  a  dead  qnso^* 
as  they  do  with  a  worker;  then,  again,  there  are  many  njjii 
cells  in  a  liive,  ajgid  they  are  batched  at  yarious  seasons,  h 
July,  I860)  I  lisd  a  small  east  from  a  »tock  of  bees  in  which  lU 
the  drones  appsivatly  had  been  killed  by  the  beesnevl^  amoiA 
before  (in  June) ;  this,  surprised  mo  much,  because  I.  never  M 
seen  an  instance  of  it  before  in  my  long  experience.. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  frequently  fancied  that  a  diseased  ^HMt 
may,  when  impregnated^  become  quite  i)ereg;ular,  and  gooutflf 
her  routine  of  laying ;  and  observe  the  difierence  in  the  number 
of  eggs  laid  in  some  hives  to  others.-i-H.  W.  Nbwxab^  IZjiMi^ 
Ckelienham,  

A  Fortune  pao»  a  Shexp. — In  1803,  Mr.  Bidwtll,  a  hm 
student  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.^  told  a  poo^  lad  that  if  bewvi^l 
catch  and  turn  out  hi?  horse  he  might  hsv«  it  to  ride  horns  U- 
keep  Thanksgiving.  The  boy  accepted  the  oghr^  and  tils  dij 
before  Thanksgiving,  as  he  was  mounted  en  the  hofse  rsadfv  l» 
start  for  home,  Mr.  Bidwell  handed  him  a  silver  dollar— the  Ast 
dollar  the  boy  ever  had.  Instead  of  spendifng  it  fbr  perNssl 
gratification,  as  most  boys  now-a-days  do,  he  bought  a  sheep  vitk 
it.  From  that  sheep  he  had,  in  1888,  a,  flock  of  1064  skscp 
which  he  sold  for  15o6  dollars,  llie  money  he  invested  in  ip 
town  lots  in  New  York  oitj,  ^lurohasing-  fen  lots  for  MO  dolkii 
eaeh«.  which  he  sold,  in  two  years,  for  18,000  dollara.  'Shk  ^ 
the  beginning  of  the  fortune  of  Nathan  Jackson,  Ksq.,  diilii- 
guishea  for  nis  generous  snd  mnniflcent  donations  at  varEOV 
times  to  Williams*  College,  Mass.  When  a  boy,  the  wnto,witk 
his  brother  and  sister,  each  had  a  sheep  given  them,  and  dM^ 
father  kept  them,  and  retained  half  the  increase  for  keepings  lln| 
aflbrding  an  opportunity  for  procuring  a  little  money  whiok  ks 
and  they  could  call  their  own.  Myself,  and  brother,  also^  wen 
allowed,  each,  a  piece  of  ground  to  cultivate  as  he  pleased,  and 
were  pennitted  to  sell  the  products  thereof  for  what  they  wooH 
fctoh.  In  this  way  we  were  allowed  to  get  money  that  wacoild 
call  our  own,  it  being  the  product  of  our  own  skill  ano  indoitaf 
The  brother  of  the  writer  is  now  a  successful  and  fMrehaadSl 
farmer  in  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  and  the  writer  has  a  famiB 
Hampshire  county,  Mass.  How  much  these  early  lessoaa.^ 
rural  industry  and  economy  had  to  do  with  their  present pootlBa 
can  never  be  accurately  estimated.  I>oabtless  somethmg  tai 
perhaps  much.  AH  farmers  will  find  it  t^  pleasant  way  tnatft 
encourage  their  children  by  giving  them  an  opportunity,  kfSM^ 
cising  skill  and  industry,  to  produce  something  they  oan  flril 
<  their  own. — As  Obbesveb.— (Bo«/o)i  CHlUveUor.) 


APIAKIAN  KOTES. 

TiKST  of  nil  I  have  to  thank  "  A  Devonshire  Bee-keepbe" 
for  his  communication,  nnd  to  declare  that  there  was  no  irony 
meant  in  my  communication.  I  certainly  thought,  as  Huish's 
work  Avn?  quite  in  nn  obsolete  state,  that  my  unknown  friend 
^ad  n<'V<*r  seen  it,  as  I  read  it  nearly  half  a  cezUury  ago. 

Now,  respoc'ting  the  new  discovwy.  Certainly  as  hen  fowls, 
^cy  SUV,  hnT(>  bi*en  known  often  to  lay  eggs  when  no  male  luis 
^een  near  thoni,  the  same  might  happen  with  insects.  But 
'  Mltiniatcly  ejttublishing  the  fact  that  a  droac*breeding  queen 
'^'c  is  n  vir>{in  queen,"  I  presume  is  only  meant  at  certain  times, 
alwnvp. 

>)C«  \o  remind  my  friend  that  I  have  frequently  seen  two 

ad  soifi'tiiiios  three  queens  on  the  alighting* board  of  a  hive, 

"*Wn\  a  day,  or  the  same  day,  in  which  a  swonn  has  gone  off, 

tiw  I  hnvo  hnd  three  clusters  aH  hived  from  one  swarm,  but 

•*>er  pljiei*^«?  them  on  the  stand;  have  f-^-^'^lly  found  the  super- 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

DiSTniCnOK  BETWZKN  GrET  AKT>  SlLVKR  GrBT  DOHVIXQS    (J.  if).'^V' 

Dorkings  may  be  of  anr  colour,  inasmuch  as  tlic  classes  in  which  thcj  i^ 
hhown  aro  for  coloured  DorlLiugs.  A  Silver  Giey  cock  shoald  have  vUli 
hackle  and  saddle,  black  breaiit  and  tail,  silTcr  and  black-barved  "wiag,  sg 
vci  or  chei<tnut  colour.  The  pullet  shoald  have  a  grey  body,  and  eWT 
featlier'B  shaft  should  be  white,  the  breast  pale  salmon  oulonr,  aad  the  hi tf 
silver  fitriped  with  black. 

PoLAXD  CocKKRKL.  ( 7F.  E.  A).— We  Bhoold  not  allow  a  ffgafiBQBths  m 
cockerel,  to  run  with  more  than  two  or  »t  most  three  hena 

"  An  OBflKHYEB  '*  RyuoaTKNED.— The  oheerver  of  the  nare'i  Bat  • 
infonnoJ,  that  althnuRh  the  present  writer  may  very  posslMy  yoetew  **«ilft 
lonfter  ezperiience  '*  than  his  critic,  has  not  been  above  aaktoff  and  reedv)*! 
;  infonoation  from  a  source  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  i-espected  naas^ 
our  now  venerable  father,  Henry  Taylnr,  in  comparison  with  wbon  bes^ 
nol  only  modestly  hints,  but  frankly  avows  his  "  limited  esporiencfl^**  ■■ 
hlBiself  a  yoiuifr-bee-keepcr.— A  Kkkfbewsuikk  Baa-KKSPaa. 
"  "A  Devonshike  Bee-keki'er "  {J.  L.).— Write  to  T.  Woodbury,  BiH 
Mount  Radford,  Exeter.  .__ 

Swelling  vNbEii  Kabbit's  Jaw  {W.  D.  C'.).— It  is  probably  a  (Esthiriil 
which  will  suppunite— that  is,  break— and  then  will  heal ;  but  no  wt  caa.af 
wit  Ik  certainty  without  sceiDK  the  iiablilt. 

Ml'z/le  Foil  DoQs  {K  L  JE.;.— The  only  muzzle  wc  know  that  •lto*'#J 
dofs  to  open  its  mouth  freely,  yet  cffectuoUy  prevents  the  dog  Wtlsft  Is  M 
Fntnch  muzzle.  It  is  u  piece  of  iron  projecting  ih  firont  ftonLbasfiOiW^ 
und;;r-Jaw,  and  stropped  flnul^  to  the  head. 
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LONDON  MARKETS.— NoYEilBBB  4. 

POULTBY. 

ilTe  have  Uttlo  to  note  in  the  t^ay  of  change.    Sittl  a  very  laoderatH^ 
,  und  smull  demand.  ,Wl^€^  the  weath«r  breal^  up,  and  peoBlaoMi 

Each— s.  A    «.  * 


Wc 


uck  to  town,  wc  may  look  for  a  rise  in  prices. 


ivn/^Miii" 


«rt 


Each — 8.  d, 

Larg^  Fowls 3  6 

Smaller  Fowls  i  0 

Cbiokcas    1  G 

Ducks 0  0 

Geese    8  0 


to 

tf 


t. 

4 

2 

I 

) 

\ 


d 
0 
6 
0 
0 

n 


Grouse   S  0  to  I  J 

rurtridffcs ..^  1  >.w  I  * 

Pigeons 0  7.  ■»  ^  x 

Haws ■....  J  ©  It   *  I 

RabbiU  1  » I.  1  1 

'^•"'»         ,.      ^ 0  8.U  •  ^ 
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WCIKLY   CALENDAR. 


•5r 

"^ 

BTnth 

Week. 

Tu 

w  ! 

Th 

F 

8 

BVft 

M 

NOV.  12-18|  IMl. 


Statiee  Bt>ata1atB. 
Stutice  speeiosa. 
Saxifraga  a8p?ra. 
Sazifran  hircalit. 
Artemim  tiHUea. 
95  HuiTDAT  APnm  Tbimitt. 
Serophalaria  mellifera. 


Wkatbmk  yiAB  London  nr  1860. 
Barometer.      Thermom.i  Wind.    in,SjJjf  '  lUaes 


2^.«78 -39.^8 
I  3B.M8~29.408 
,  89  566>-2a.a40 

29.387-20.280 
I  29.572—29.582 
I  20.4M— 29.810 
I  29.880—89.772 


deg.  deg.  1 
45-89  I 
48-40 
50-41 
54-31 
49-31 
41—82 
40—80 


K. 

£. 
8.E. 
8.W. 
8.W. 

8. 
N.W. 


.17 

.57 

.25 
.88 
.02 


8Tim 

8«n 

Rises. 

8et8. 

in.     h. 

m.     h. 

15af7 

]8iif4 

17      7 

12      4 

19      7 

11      4 

21      7 

9      4 

22     r 

8      4 

24      7 

6      4 

2C      7 

5      41 

MMn 

CloA 

Rfri^s 

Moon's 

befbre 

Dftf  of 

and  Sets 

Age. 

Son. 

Tear. 

m.     b.' 

mi    s. 

1 

50      1  • 

10 

15    40 

816 

68      2  ' 

11 

15    81 

817 

6      4 

12 

15    22 

818       1 

14      5 

13 

15    12 

319      1 

22      6  , 

14 

15      1 

820       ! 

rises 

0 

14    49 

821       1 

24      8 

16 

14    87 

822      1 

MxTBoaoLOOT  or  tbb  Wxsv.— At  Chlswiok,  from  obserrations  during  the  last  tbirtjr-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  49.8^  and  34.4^  respeetitely.  The  greatest  heat,  6^"*,  oeeurred  on  the  12th  is  1841 ;  attd  the  lowest  eoM,  15'*, 
OB  the  16th  in  181U     Dvitog  the  period  125  dmys  were  flBe^md  on  118  rain  felL 


GEAND  FEUIT  iitD  CHBYSAJf THEMUM  SHOW 

OF    tHE    BOYAL    HOBTICULTTT&AL     SOCIXTY. 
K0V£MBSB  6th  and  7tH. 

HE  &tst  Y'mtor  to  th*  Ex- 
hibition,  soon 
after  the  great 
eoDscrratorT  was 
etearedof  afl  bat 
the  Judges  and 
those  who  were 
officially  eiigafited, 
was  His  Koyal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort ; 
but  the  morning  was  too 
rough  and  wet  for  Her  Majesty 
to  yenture  out  so  early.  It  was 
also  very  much  against  the  ex- 
hibitors of  flowers,  and  many 
of  the  Chrysanthemums  were 
roughed,  and  many  more  had  to 
be  held  back  altogether,  and  among  them  the  seedlings, 
which  are  described  in  another  page,  from  Mr.  Bird's 
nursery.  He  and  Mr.  Salter,  m  the  high  spirit  of 
'  chiralry,  did  not  enter  the  lists  against  common  growers 
of  this  their  favourite  flower,  but  made  up  a  match,  as 
an  additional  class  to  the  schedule  of  prizes,  between 
themselves,  and  came  out  in  all  the  strength  and  force  of 
their  res|>ectire  systems  of  growing  and  blooming  the 
plants. 

Mr.  Salter  grows  and  blooms  on  the  natural  system 
out  of  doors,  and  Mr.  Bird  is  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree 
on  the  olassio  ground  of  modelling  his  flowers  on  the 
purely  artistio  principle,  and  without  "cooking"  a 
single  floret  the  whole  season,  as  I,  who  had  seen  them 
all  the  prerioiM  week,  can  vouch  for. 

The  Judges  were,  very  properly,  selected  from  the 
membefs  of  the  Floral  Committee,  and  their  highest  award 
went  to  Mr.  Bitd,  the  second  to  Mr.  Salter.  Besides  the 
two  chiefs,  there  were  over  fifty  exhibitors  of  collections 
of  cut  blooms,  and  all  these  were  put  togethe:^  and  took 
up  one-fourth  of  the  space  which  was  allotted  for  flowers ; 
the  one  half  of  the  back  plirt  of  the  conservatory  b^ing 
filled  with  them,  the  other  half  with  standards  and  new 
kinds.  The  fruit  tables  occupied  the  middle  space  of  the 
house  from  end  to  end. 

The  contribution  plants  from  the  friends  of  progress  to 
the  Society  for  filling  this  grand  eonservate^y  are  in- 
creasing rapidly,  and  on  this  occasion  thev  were  disposed 
in  an  evergpen  belt-like  arrangement  along  the  whole 
ineide  front  of  the  house,  and  the  large  Ohr^rMnthemums 
in  pots  were  placed  on  a  sloping  bank  of  three  stages 
behind  this  belt  of  evetf^ens,  in  one  half  of  the  house. 
The  pot  Pompons  occu()ted  the  corresponding  half  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  whole  made  the  best  effect  I  hare 
eter  yet  seen  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  prize  list  shows  the  degrees  of  merit  and  the 
rooeirers,  and  I  took  quite  a  difierent  way  of  reporting 
tha  cut  flowers.    1  never  saw  sueh  an  opportunity  of 

Ko.  88.— -Vol.  II.,  Niw  Sxbibb. 


classifying  the  colours  according  to  their  shade,  and  I 
seized  the  opportunity  to  do  them  so  for  the  first  time.  Biii» 
I  must  mention  another  novelty  which  occurred  on  l^is 
occasion  for  the  first  timo  also — a  novelty  I  fought  hard 
with  Dr.Lindley  for  five  and  twenty  years  back.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  Mrs.  Eandolph,  the  wife  of  a  physician, 
who  made  exquisite  imitation  flowers  out  or  feathers, 
chiefly  the  fbethers  of  Brazilian  birds.  Mrs.  Bandelbh 
exhibited  collections  of  these  till  she  was  tired  of  it,  but  tne 
doctor  was  inexorable,  and  would  not  hear  of  a  pri^,  6^ 
any  encouragement,  no  matter  who  battled  with  him. 

The  second  novelty  I  allude  to  is  this :  Mrs.  Jam^s 
Stoddard,  who  deceived  me  last  year  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
with  her  artificial  Dahlia.*:,  was  awarded  a  prize  for  a 
collection  of  the  most  exquisite  flowers  that  ever  were 
made,  and  perfect  models  of  Nature.  Dahlias,  Boses, 
Geraniums,  fiununculuses,  and  others  of  the  high  florist 
stamp.  I  hope  I  may  hear  that  the  Floral  Committee 
will  have  the  credit  of  sending  the  Judges  who  had  ^e 
real  good  sense  to  encourage  Mrs.  Stoddard,  for  sure  I 
am  that  half  the  ladies  in  the  peerage  would  buy  mad. 
have  such  beauties  if  once  we  could  have  them  popularised 
at  flower  shows. 

The  third  novelty  was  an  In-door  Plant  Case^  the  in- 
vention of  a  lady  who  has  devoted  much  care  to  it  for 
some  years.  It  is  heated  by  hot  water  only,  without  a 
lamp  of  any  kind,  and  we  know  that  it  preserved  unhurt, 
eveti  last  winter,  some  of  the  choicest  stove  plants^  On 
the  present  occasion  it  liad  grouped  within  it  most  taste- 
fully Caladiums,  Heaths,  Camellias,  Chinese  Primroses, 
BegOfliaB,  litems.  &c.  It  obtained  great  attention,  was 
awarded  a  second  prize,  and  we  expect  to  see  it  become  an 
ornament  of  most  drawing-rooms.  It  is  so  very  elegant, 
so  very  manageable,  and  productive  of  no  dirt  or  ofi*eBsiTe 
smell  from  the  source  cf  heat.  A  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion will  be  found  at  page  130< 

In  another  five  and  twenty  years  most  fiowers  will  be 
judged  by  their  colours,  and  in  l^eir  shades,  as  I  have 
roughly  done  the  Boses  last  summer,  and  now  the  Chry- 
santhemums. Out  of  a  space  of  thirty-five  yards  long 
and  six  rows  of  blooms  across,  I  began  with  dark  purples, 
of  which  Wonderful  is  the  very  best.  Very  few  had  it 
there,  as  it  is  almost  a  new  one.  The  rest,  and  all  of 
them,  are  not  down  just  as  they  ought  to  run  iu  shading 
or  planting,  only  the  colours  being  kept  together.  Csm- 
pestroni.  Alarm,  Progne,  Negro  Soy,  X^n  Lequay,  and 
oaccoa  Vera,  all  In  one  class  of  purples. 

Then»  the  next  is  lilacv  purple,  beginning  with  Stellaris 
globosa,  Versailles,  Defiance  (fine),  Beauregarde  (next 
finest),  Aregine,  Alma,  and  then  some  would  set  Wonder- 
ful here  instead  of  at  the  head  of  the  first  section. 

The  next  in  order  is  Indian  red,  of  which  Triomphe 
du  Nord  is  the  head  ;  then  Prince  Albert,  Madame  Poggi, 
Greneral  Hardinge,  Christopher  Colomb  (yellowi^  and 
Indian  red),  iind  Picturatum  roseum  (large). 

Next  is  mottled^  between  buff  and  Indian  red,  begin- 
ning with  Dupont  de  TEure,  Pio  Nono,  Curtius  ^intus, 
Ar&ur  Wortley,  Lysias,  Cassy,  Auguste  Mid,  Poudre 
d'Or  (not  Powdered  Or),  and  next  is  Fabiua,  fbr  which 

No.  686.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Ou)  Sekuw. 
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there  is  not  a  maf  oh  in  the  family.    It  stands  alone  between  the 
Indian  bufl'd  and  the  yeUows. 

In  yellows^  Jardin  des  Plantos  is  far  abore  all  other  yellows. 
This,  and  Wonderrul,  and  White  Queen  of  Kngland,  a  perfectly 
new  sport  with  the  Messrs.  Downie,  Laing,  &  Laird,  are  the 
three  best  of  all  the  new  and  newisli  Chrysanthemums.  But,  on 
with  these  yellows.  Jardin  des  Plantes  was  in  eleven  collections, 
nnd  every  flower  was  flrst-rafo  in  buttercup  colour,  and  the 
nearest  to  it  is  Gluck,  Annie  Salter,  Etoile  Polaire,  Yellow  Per- 
fection, and  Plutus  ;  but  all  these  are  a  shade  lighter  than  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  The  real  light  yellows  are — Golconda  (fine),  Yellow 
Formosa,  or  Lutea  Formosa,  Baymond  neit,  Golconda,  and 
Yellow  Queen  of  England,  one  bloom  of  which  in  Mr.  Bird's 
large  collection  was  8  inches  in  diameter  all  but  a  fraction.  Such 
a  flower  was  never  seen  before. 

i^fter  these  begin  another  kind  of  tinted  Hlact^  as  Marshal  Du- 
roc,  the  best  of  the  tint,  and  no  match  to  it.  Then  light  lilacs — 
Themis,  Princesse  Marie,  Nonpareil,  Beauty,  Dr.  McLean,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Alfred  Salter,  Glory,  and  Favourite. 

The  hlushet^  both  deep  and  light,  begin  with  Queen  of 
England  ;  Duke ;  Pearl ;  Vesta,  all  but  white  ;  Cassandra,  ditto, 
and  also  very  deep  at  times;  Mrs.  W.  Holbom,  a  splendid 
bloom,  all  but  white ;  Novelty,  ditto,  tlie  biggeet  of  them  all. 

Then  pure  ivhite,  begining  with  the  new  sport  from  the  Queen 
of  England,  pearly  white ;  Formosum,  the  purest  white  ;  Gx)liath, 
-creamy  white ;  Lucidum,  pearl  white ;  "White  Globe,  very  large ; 
and  sometimes  Testa  and  Cassandra  are  pure  white.  One  Dr. 
Bosas,  in  Mr.  Bird'?,  is  a  new  colour  for  which  there  was  no 
-match  there — a  dark  rose  in  Chrysanthemum  colour. 

Mr.  Bird  set  up  two  dozen  of  large  bouquets,  each  of  one 
kind,  as  six  bouquets  of  Vesta,  each  with  eighteen  blooms  ;  two 
ditto  Queen  of  England,  and  eighteen  blooms  in  each  ;  and  one 
of  ^farshal  Duroe,  and  of  Fabius,  Mr.  Dechamps  (a  fine  yellow), 
IVIadame  Lebois,  Stellaris  globose,  Themis,  two  of  Golden 
Queen  of  England,  one  of  Alma  and  Wonderful,  Gluck,  Progne, 
Triomphe  du  Nord,  Novelty,  Dr.  Bosas,  and  Madame  Poggi. 
These  were  in  cut-glass  dark  bottles  except  the  three  of  Queen 
of  England,  and  a  yellow  ditto,  which  were  in  silver  tankards 
or  cups  won  at  former  shows.  Then  he  had  twenty-four 
novelties  in  single  blooms  on  a  board,  twelve  Princesso  Marie, 
and  some  Triomphe  du  Nord. 

Mr.  Salter  set  up  as  many  more  in  similar  kinds,  and  a  full 
collection  of  Pompons  in  the  same  way,  with  several  novelties  ; 
but  I  intend  to  see  and  report  his  whole  collection  in  the  Ver- 
sailles Nursery  soon.  Among  the  collections  of  cut  Anemone- 
flowered  kinds,  the  best  still  was  Fleur  de  Marie,  Gluck,  and 
Louis  Bonamy ;  then  Xing  of  Anemones  and  Madame  Godcreau, 
a  large  white  kmd. 

Mr.  Turner  of  Slough,  set  ofi*  in  the  first  class  for  pot  plants 
six  kinds,  and  took  the  Nurserymen's  first  prize  for  them.  His 
plants  were  better  set  for  effect  than  he  ever  had  them,  and  the 
kinds  were  in  three  rows  rising  one  abore  the  other.  The  first 
row  stood  thus — Mount  Etna  first,  in  front  above  it  Vesta,  and 
above  that  Prince  Albert ;  Vesta  making  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  other  two.  The  next  lialf,  or  row,  began  with  Golden 
Christine,  then  Julie  Lagrave,  dark  as  Madame  Camerson  or 
Madame  Poggi.  The  third,  Hermione.  These  contrasted  favour- 
ably tliree  ways,  up  the  row,  across  the  rows,  and  cross-comer- 
ways. 

Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  Bectory  Boad,  Stoke  Newington,  followed 
and  took  the  next  prize.  lie  also  spt  up  his  plants  exceedingly 
well,  thus — Golden  Christine,  Defiance,  and  Voltaire,  in  the  first 
row  ;  and  Annie  Salter,  Mount  Etna,  and  Vesta  in  the  next. 

Tlien  followed  the  Amateurs,  and  'Sir.  Ward,  gardener,  to 

W.  Fowlet,  Esq.,  Tottenham  Green,  took  the  first  prize.     His 

were  the  best  done  plants  at  the  Show.      He  had   Beauty  du 

•ford  (dark),  Defiance,  and  Pilot  in  the  first  row  ;  and  General 

Havelock,  Alma,  and  Golden  Christine  in  the  second.      All  thus 

IS  well  contrasted  as  those  from  the  nurserymen  aforesaid.     Mr. 

"■  *orge,  gardener  to  J.  Nichol,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  took  the 

ond  prize — thus,  Vesta,  Alma,  and  Golden  Christine,  first 
' :  and  Prince  Albert,   Insigne,   and  Old   Christine,  in  the 

«/iid.  Now,  Insigne  and  Christine  being  both  of  one  tint,  and 
->th  side  by  side,  with  the  dark  Prince  Albert  in  front  of  them, 
ras  the  very  worst  thing  that  ever  was  done  with  flowers ; 
-hercas,  if  Prince  Albert  was   in  the  middle,  the  row  would 

..trast  just  as  Mr.  Turner's  first  row  did ;  but  this  was  the 

•ly  futtli  of  setting  up  at  the  Show.     A  third  prize  was  given 
ifr.  Gl'^-'pr,  gardener  to  B.   C.  LA—ig--  T''sq.,  Tulse  Hill, 


Christine,  in  the  first  row ;  and  Vesta,  Dr.  McLean,  and  Gblden 
Christine  in  the  next,  all  well  set  for  effect. 

Cla^s  3  was  for  three  plants,  and  the  first  prize  was  to  Ifr. 
Ward  aforesaid  for  Chevalier  Dumage,  Christine,  and  Beauty 
du  Nord  again.  The  second  to  Mr.  Harper,  gardener  to  J.  P. 
Bennet,  Esq.,  Tulse  Hill,  for  Chevalier  Dumage,  Prince  Albert^ 
and  Christine ;  and  the  third  prize  to  Mr.  George  aforesaid,  fiir 
Annie  Salter,  Christine,  and  Voltaire.  The  last  two  too  maek 
alike  for  going  together. 

Class  4,  Pompons,  six  kinds  again,  and  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr 
Forsyth  were  first  and  second  in  them,  as  in  the  large  onfli> 
'Jliese,  and  indeed  all  the  Pompons,  were  beautifully  doaSi 
Mr.  Turner's  kinds  were  La  Vogue,  Mustapha,  and  Madame 
Pippin,  Durufiet,  Bijou  de  THorticulture,  and  Cedo  NnllL 
Mr.  Forsyth's  kinds  were  Solomon  or  Salamon,  Le  Sultan,  Oedo 
Nulli  and  Yellow  Cedo  Nulli,  H^l^ne  and  Ste.  ThaSs. 

Class  5,  Same  from  Amateurs ;  and  here  Mr.  D.  Hutt^  Mai^ 
garet  Place,  Hackney  Fields,  took  the  first  prize  with  splendid 
specimens  of  Cedo  and  Golden  Cedo  Nulli,  Andromeda  (the 
best  there),  Salamon,  Durufiet,  and  G^n^ral  Canrobert  (the 
best  of  the  yellow  Pompons.  Second  prize  to  Mr.  WestODi 
gardener  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park.  I  took  him  on 
the  wrong  scent  last  year  for  bad  spelling  at  the  Crystal  PaliM. 
The  collections  on  each  side  of  him  were  set  wrong,  and  ha 
sufiered  for  the  wrongs  of  his  fellows  till  he  righted  himsdt 
He  is  one  of  the  best  spellers  on  the  turf,  and  I  am  glad  to  book 
him  so.  His  plants  were  excellent ;  GMn^ral  Canrobert,  Gkilden 
and  plain  Cedo  Nulli  (the  three  best  of  the  family),  Adonii^ 
H61^ne,  and  Duruflot.  His  Adonis  was  a  real  Adonis.  Third  to 
Mr.  Ward  aforesaid,  for  Cedo  Nulli  and  Golden  ditto,  AodrO" 
meda  (a  fine  thing),  H^l^ne,  and  Durufiet  Bad  luck  to  themi 
the  two  should  never  be  seen  in  one  collection  of  his — thej  an 
too  much  of  a  caste.  Fourth  prize  to  Mr.  Bolton,  Sdwin  Terrace^ 
London  Fields,  Hackney,  who  had  a  very  fine  G^n^ral  Gu- 
robert,  and  the  rest  not  quite  so  good.  These  were  eztns  in 
this  class,  for  they  were  all  very  good. 

Class  6,  Standard  plants  open  to  all  comers,  and  Mr.  Forsytk 
was  first.  Mr.  Smith,  Tollington  Nursery,  Homsey  Bead:— 
He  being  a  member  of  the  Floral  Committee,  I  took  particiilir 
attention  to  his  kinds  and  his  way  of  standarding  them.  Tliif 
were  Cedo  Nulli,  Mr.  Anstie  (a  capital  yellow  Anemone), 
President,  Aurora  Borealis,  Julie  Lagrave  (nearly  as  dark  u 
Bob),  and  Golden  Cedo  Nulli.  These  standards  being  moit 
useful  in  "making  up"  a  conservatory  in  the  countir,  it  was  a 
wise  resolve  to  give  them  a  class  and  prizes,  and  Mr.  Snuth 
might  take  the  lead  in  the  trade  for  standards ;  at  all  events, 
from  his  way  of  doing  them,  and  from  his  being  the  only  one 
in  the  trade  who  seems  to  look  on  them  as  I  do,  1  shall  certdiibr 
go  to  him  for  my  first  standards  if  over  I  can  get  up  the  lengu 
of  a  conservatory.  Mr.  Salter,  Mr.  Bull,  and  others  had  lots  oC 
new  kinds  and  recent  ones,  which  I  passed  over,  as  I  expected  to 
see  them  under  more  favourable  weather  at  the  Crystai  PalaMy 
where  all  the  novelties  must  take  precedence  of  all  other  things 

Class  7,  New  varieties  of  this  year;  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  ti 
above,  took  the  only  prize  in  them,  one  called  Bifleman  being 
one  of  the  best  of  them,  and  a  dwarf  sport  from  Yellow  Oedo 
Nulli,  and  in  the  way  of  Comte  Achille  Vigier,  promises  to  be 
very  useful  for  specimens.  Then  he  had  Gk>lden  Trillby,  Boa- 
dicea  (large,  and  after  the  tints  of  Dupont  del'Eure),  Goldfln 
Hermione,  and  Lady  Hardinge. 

Cla^s  8,  Single  specimens  on  single  stems.  First  prise  to  Kr. 
South,  gardener  to  G.  A.  Tys9er,  Esq.,  Upton,  Essex,  for  an 
immense  large  Christine ;  second  to  Mr.  Ward ;  and  third  to 
Mr.  Turner  for  more  ordinaiy-grown  plants.         D.  BSAlOir. 


FRUIT. 
This  exhibition  of  Fruit  far  surpassed  any  other  that  the 
Society  has  ever  held.  Whether  it  is  that  it  was  displayed  to 
better  advantage  in  the  large  conservatory  at  Eensinston  Qon 
than  at  either  Willis's  or  St.  James'  Booms,  or  whether  it  was 
greater  in  extent  and  altogether  finer,  certain  it  is  Uiat  it  was  tu 
more  effective  and  attractive  than  either  of  those.  The  collee- 
fions  were  arranged  on  a  long  table  extending  the  whole  lencth 
of  the  conservatory,  separated  in  the  centre  by  a  transept  tabh^ 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  Tangerin 
Orange  tree,  and  round  it  were  arranged  the  "  collections  *'  of 
fruits.  On  this  table  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimem 
of  fruits  were  exliibited.  Twelve  Uvedale's  St.  Gtermains,  es* 
hibi*^'"^  bv  Mr.  Solomon?,  weighed  upwards  of  89  lbs,  BeurvC 
'Mft'     ^    o^nh    mr"  "*-«-tii«#' 9* 'v«-    mia1|      T^  othoT  *\ttnofeiw 
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exhibitions  were  the  Grapes  of  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Trentham ; 
Mr.  Hill,  of  Beele  Half;  Mr.  Tilljard,  of  Stanmore  Priory ; 
Mr.  Kay,  of  Finchley ;  and  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Garston. 

The  Pears  from  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Oxenford  Castle,  N.B., 
and  those  of  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Frogmore,  Mr.  Dwerrihouse,  of 
Heckfield,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Oatiands,  attracted  particular 
attention.  While  the  Apples  of  Mr.  Newton,  of  Enfield,  Mr. 
Ingram,  of  Frogmore,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Ford,  of  Horsham,  were 
the  most  attractive  in  their  class.  It  is  impossible,  in  such  a 
collection  to  specify  any  except  those  that  were  the  most 
prominent,  and  we  must,  therefore,  confine  our  report,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  to  those  only  which  gained  the  awards. 

Class  A,  Collection  op  Fbuits  (Fruiterers  only). —  In 
Mr.  Solomons*  collection  there  were  baskets  of  some  of  the 
largest  Pears  that  ever  were  exhibited.  They  were  all  of  foreign 
growth,  and  included  U?edale*s  St.  Oermain  under  the  name 
of  Belle  Angevine,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  called  Bon  Cur^,  Beurr^ 
Diel,  Kaster  Beurr^  Catillac,  St.  Oermain,  Winter  Bonchrdtieu 
nnder  the  name  of  BonchrStien  d*Auob,  Crasanne,  Olon  Mor- 
oeau,  and  a  variety  of  brilliant  colour  called  Cuisse  Madame,  but 
which  was  Spanish  Bonchrdtien.  The  Apples  were  Beinette  de 
Canada,  Calville  blanche,  and  Pomme  d*Api.  There  was  aleo 
a  basket  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  along 
with  two  boxes  of  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau  Gh^pes,  beautifully 
mssetted.  These,  with  four  Melons,  four  Pines,  a  basket  of 
Oranges,  one  of  Pomegranates,  and  one  of  Peaches,  made  up  a 
magnificent  collection  of  forty-nine  dishes.  This,  of  course, 
received  the  first  prise.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Webber  A  Co.,  of  Co  vent  Gburden.  'ihis,  too,  was  a  very  fine 
collection,  and  consisted  mainly  of  English-grown  fruit.  This 
collection  was  served  up  in  the  beautiful  white-fflazed  china 
ornaments  of  Messrs.  Minton,  which  produced  a  nighly  orna- 
mental group. 

Class  B,  Fob  Collbotion  of  Fbuits  pob  Pbitatb  Gbowebs. 
— In  this  class  there  were  three  competitors — Mr.  Henderson, 
of  Trentham,  and  Mr.  Tillyard,  of  Stanmore,  being  equal  firsts  ; 
and  Mr.  ICaile,  of  East  Horsley  Towers,  Surrey,  being  third. 
In  Mr.  Henderson's  collection  there  were  twenty-eight  subjects 
exhibited,  of  which  his  White  Muscats,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
iiady  Downe's  Seedling  Grapee  were  very  excellent.  There 
were  three  Melons — Cashmere,  Cocoa-nut,  and  Oem  ;  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Blenheim  Pippin  and  Calville  blanche  Apples  ;  and  in 
Pears  Easter  Beurr^  Knight's  Monach,  Forelle^  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouldme  (exhibited  as  Beurr^  Vert),  Brown  Beurr^,  Beurr^  Diel, 
Beurr^  Clairgeau,  Winter  Nells,  Beurr^  Ranee,  Bergamotte  d'Es- 
peren,  Jersey  Gratioli,  all  good,  with  the  exception  of  Forelle  and 
Beurr^  Clairgeau,  which  were  deficient  in  colour.  A  dish  of  White 
Iscdita  Figs,  one  of  a  green  Plum  (erroneously  called  Ck>e's  Late), 
and  Eugenia  Ugni,  made  up  the  collection.  In  Mr.  TiUyard's 
the  Grapes  were  very  fine,  and  consisted  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
in  fine  condition,  and  of  a  fine  amber  colour ;  White  Tokay 
large  bunches ;  immense  bunches  of  Trebbiano  ;  and  a  basket 
of  Oldaker^s  St.  Peter's.  He  had  four  towering  Lemon  Queen 
Pines,  and  two  of  the  Old  Queen.  The  Pears  were  Napol^n, 
OIou  Moroeaa,  two  dishes  of  Beurr6  de  Capiaumont,  Beurr^ 
d'Aremberg,  Chaumontel,  and  Passe  Colmai.  The  Apples  were 
Alfriston,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Margil,  Downton  Pippin,  Fearn's 
^ppin,  an  Apple  called  Wellington,  but  which  was  more  like 
Wormsley  Pippin,  and  in  all  probability  was  so ;  and  Lamb 
Abbey  Pearmain.  His  Plums  were  fine,  and  were  Coe's  Late 
Bed,  and  two  dishes  of  Blue  Imp^trice.  The  two  Melons  were 
Heckfield  Scarlet  Flesh  and  Hybrid  Cashmere.  There  was  a 
basket  of  fine  Morello  Cherries,  a  dish  of  Angehque  Figs,  two 
dishes  of  Baspberries,  one  of  White  Currants,  and  one  of  Eugenia 
Ugni — in  all  thirty-three  subjects.  Mr.  Kaile's  exhibition  was 
a  amall  one,  and  consisted  of  only  twelve  subjects,  all  of  which 
were  good  of  their  kind.  There  were  four  dishes  of  Apples,  two 
of  which  were  Fearn's  Pippin,  one  Golden  Winter  Pearmain, 
and  one  Herefordshire  Pearmain.  One  small  Pine,  one  Melon, 
one  jUsh  of  Marie  Louise  Pear,  one  dish  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  one  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  one  of  Coe's  Late  Bed 
nam,  one  dish  of  Medlars,  and  one  of  Baspberries. 

In  Class  C,  Pinb  Applbs  (three  distinct  kinds),  there  were 
three  exhibitions.  The  first  priM  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Page, 
mrdener  to  W.  Leaf,  Esq.,  Streatham,  for  Queen,  Smooth- 
leaTed  Cayenne,  and  Eipley  Queen.  Second  to  Mr.  Moggleton, 
nrdener  to  Alderman  Cubitt,  Pen  ton  Lodge,  Andover,  for 
Anooth-leaved  Cayenne,  Prickly  Cayenne,  and  Queen.  Third 
to  lir.  Botger,  gardener  to  J.  Gott,  Esq.,  Armley  House,  Leeds, 
ftv  MoQtaerrat  and  two  Enville. 


In  Class  D,  Fob  a  Sivglb  Fbuit  of  any  Yabiety  of  Pikx 
Apple,  there  were  tkirty-three  exhibitors.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Floud,  gardener  to  R.  FothergiU,  Esq., 
Aberaman  House,  Aberdare,  Glamorganshire,  for  a  very  fine 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  weighing  7  lbs.  14  ozs. ;  the  second  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  at  Frogmore,  for 
a  very  large  and  handsome  Queen ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Till- 
yard, gardener  to  J.  Eelk,  Esq.,  the  Priory,  Stanmore,  for  a  fine 
tall  Lemon  Queen. 

In  Class  E,  Fob  Baskets  of  Muscats  of  not  less  than  10  lbs., 
the  exhibitions  were  very  fine,  and  particularly  those  of  Mr.  Till- 
yard, of  the  Priory,  Stanmore,  to  which  the  first  prize  was 
awarded.  The  bunches  were  large  and  finely  set;  the  berries 
were  also  large,  full,  and  plump,  and  of  a  beautiful  amber 
colour,  and  the  aggregate  weight  was  22i  lbs.  Those  of  ]VIr. 
Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  to  which  the  second  prize  was  awarded,  were 
not  quite  so  large  as  Mr.  TiUyard's,  and  were  more  highly 
ripened,  having  begun  to  shrivel ;  but  they  were  of  a  very  fine 
amber  colour.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Meredith,  of  Qarston,  near  Liverpool.  They  were  finely  coloured, 
but  not  as  large  as  either  Mr.  Hill*s  or  Mr.  TiUyard's,  but  they 
were  weU  ripened  and  of  very  rich  flavour.  Those  of  Mr.  Kay, 
market  gardener,  Finchley,  were  well  grown,  plump,  and  weU 
set,  but  not  so  highly  ripened  as  either  of  the  preceding,  and 
they  were  rather  green. 

Class  F,  White  Muscats,  single  dish.  In  this  class  there 
were  some  very  good  exhibitions.  Mr.  TiUyard  was  first  with 
three  short,  broad,  thickly-set  bunches  of  very  large,  roundish- 
oval  berries,  of  a  fine  amber  colour.  Mr.  HiU  was  second  ;  his 
three  bunches  were  long  and  tapering,  well  set,  and  beautifuUy 
coloured ;  one  of  them,  which  was  the  largest,  was  a  very  hand- 
some bunch  ;  but  the  other  two  were  rather  smaller.  The  ex- 
hibition of  Mr.  Meads,  of  Minely,  Blackwater,  Hants,  consisted 
of  three  splendid  bunches ;  but,  unfortunately,  every  berry  was 
marked  with  a  dark  brown  spot  on  the  end,  which  quite  spoiled 
their  appearance.  It  is  worth  recording  that  the  Vines  which 
produced  these  fruit  had  only  been  planted  sixteen  months. 
The  variety  exhibited  by  Mr.  TiUery,  oi  Welbeck,  appears  to  be 
distinct  from  aU  the  others.  The  bunch  is  very  long,  tapering, 
and  loose,  and  the  berries,  which  are  of  a  darker  colour,  are  also 
much  longer  and  more  oval  than  any  of  the  others.  Those  exhibited 
by  Bobert  Crawshay,  Esq.,  of  Cy&rthfa  Castle,  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
seemed  to  be  the  same  variety  as  Mr.  TUlery's ;  but  they  were 
not  so  weU  coloured,  being  altogether  of  a  greenish  colour. 

In  class  G,  which  consisted  of  a  single  dish  of  Whitb  Gbapbs 
OF  ANY  Vabixtt,  Mr.  HiU  was  first  with  three  enormous  bunches 
6f  Trebbiano,  the  largest  we  every  saw  of  that  variety,  the 
weight  of  the  aggregate  being  9 fibs.  The  berries  were  very 
large,  and  of  a  fine  pearly  colour.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Meredith  for  three  bunches  of  White  Nice,  the 
Bggi^gato  weight  of  which  was  9  lbs.  12  ozs.  The  third  prize 
was  taken  by  Mr.  TiUery,  of  Welbeck,  with  Trebbiano,  three 
very  excellent  bunches.  Among  the  White  Grapes  was  shown  a 
collection  of  four  sorts  of  Muscats  sent  by  Mr.  David  Thomson, 
of  Archerfield ;  they  consisted  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  a  short, 
thick-set  bunch;  the  Tynningham  Muscat,  a  long,  tapering 
bunch,  like  those  that  Mr.  Tillery  showed  ;  the  Bowood  Muscat, 
a  short,  thick-set  bunch,  like  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  much 
more  advanced  in  ripeness ;  and  a  form  of  Muscat,  which  was 
so  far  ripened  as  to  have  almost  become  raisins.  These  were  aU 
grown  in  the  same  house  under  the  same  oiroumstanoes,  and  were 
sent  to  exhibit  the  different  forms  the  varieties  present.  Upon 
these  the  Fruit  Committee  wiU  report  at  their  next  meeting. 

Class  H,  Black  Hambubgh  Gbapbs  (in  baskets  of  not  less 
than  10  lbs).  The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Kay,  market 
gardener,  Finchley  ;  the  berries  were  large  and  finely  bloomed. 
Mr.  HiU,  who  was  second,  had  also  a  very  fine  basket,  and  very 
Uttle,  if  at  aU,  inferior  to  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Eay  ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  neoessarUy  so  long  cut,  and  having 
to  travel  so  great  a  distance,  they  had  not  the  freshness  of  those 
which  took  the  first  prize.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Henderson  of  Trentham,  whose  Grapes  were  not  so  large  as  Mr. 
Kay's  and  Mr.  HiU's,  but  were  nevertheless  of  exoeUent  qoahty. 

Class  I,  BiiLCE  Hambubgh  Gbapbs  (single  dish).  The  fir<t 
prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Trentham, 
for  three  beautiful  bunches,  short,  broad,  and  thickly  set ;  the 
colour  was  of  a  jet  black,  and  not  a  berry  was  rubbed.  Mr.  Kay 
was  second  and  Mr.  HiU  third. 

The  only  exhibitor  in  Class  J  was  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
Trentham,  whose  Frankenthals  were  true ;  and  it  is  to  bo  re- 
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good  fpecimens  of  C^f  iliac,  but  as  there  wag  a  sp^cifl  elata  ftr 
tiiem  they  could  not  compete.  Wo  do  not  quite  »et  ^  IfO- 
priety  of  admitting  Beurro  Dicl  into  this  cImm  aa  $  kitoh^  ?t|F, 
if  so,  then  any  Pear  irhich  is  not  ripe  may  be  regardediasa 
kitchen  Pesir.  There  ouglit  to  be  a  line  drawn  loraewliei^  gi  (t 
ought  to  bo  defined  what  is  a  kitchen  Fear. 

In  elass  S,  for  the  Hi^ayiest  Fits  Dessxst  Psaub,  tHf  M 
prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Tranter;  the  aecond  to  Mr.  Spiriy; 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  Dwerrihouse. 

Class  T,  jar  of  St£W£I>  Fxabb.  This  olaas  was  wsU  vepif- 
sented  and  closely  contested.  It  was  •  condition  thia  year  tllft 
the  fruit  should  be  prepared  without  sugar,  spice,  or  any  coI«^ 
jog  matter,  the  real  objeet  of  tlie  exhibition  beuig  to  aae«taii 
which  was  the  best  sort  for  steving,  and  which  had  in  it||[lf 
inoat  sugar  and  flavour.  At  the  foraier  exUibitions,  e«tniiig|s 
subatanoes  were  used,  such  aa  sugar,  spice,  and  colouring  tngHy, 
so  th9t  the  true  character  of  the  fruit  w^  completely  dmnMi 
and  the  artist  who  moat  skilfully  manipulated  with  time 
accessories  and  prepared  the  most  piilatable  dish  was  pvodami^ 
the  suMeteful  OMndidat^.  On  thia  occasion  the  fruit  was  fir- 
fectly  Mtural,  and  the  Swan's  Egg  prepared  by  Miss  Ii^fraaii  flf 
Frogwor<s  Kceived  the  first  pri^e ;  Miss  Ingram  also  exUhiM 
Yic^r  of  Winkfieid,  which  were  seoond  in  quality.  But  W  W 
exhibitiMT  cannot  tifjte  two  prizes  in  the  a^me  olasf,  the  psMI^ 
prise  wa9  awarded  to  Mrs.  Powell,  Cedars  Cottage^  Old  W^a^lVlf 
for  ChAVPionteli  and  the  tbi^d  prize  to  Mrs.  Smith,  Vw9t 
Sydenhai>i,  for  Cliaumontel.  There  were  alyo  seren^ji  mm 
exhibit iop 9  i  bujb  there  were  none  that  were  at  all  good  in  toWi 
and  90fDe  werf)  pouiiTely  flavourless.  Miss  Ingram  also  eihilwtert 
a  jar  of  bajted  aitd  dried  Swan's  Egg,  which  were  very  gooi}. 

Ciasa  U,  ooUeotion  of  Dessxkt  Applbs  (one  di^h  of  en^i)* 
In  tliii  ola^s  there  were  some  very  fine  fxhibiitions.    T^s  fimil 
was  well  grown,  and  very  finely  coloured.      The  Qrat  prisaiw 
awarded  to  Mr.  Jolin  Newton,  gardener  to  G.  J.  Chrahion,  Bsq.» 
East  Lodge,   Knfield   Chase,   who  exhibited  Ribston  FippiBi 
Cqeklo  Pippin,  Pearson's  Plate,   Cornish   GiUiflower,  Fesi«'| 
Pippin,  Golden  Keincita,  Margil,  Hicka'  Fancy,  BeaclianfA 
Court  of  Wick,  Old  Golden  Pippin,  Downton  Nonpareil,  Gm 
of  the  Pippins,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin,  Oreen  NowpnA 
Herefordshire  Peannain,   Golden    Nonpareil,  Gholden  Umii 
De  Ncige,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Sam  ^oimg,  Screveton  QqUli 
Pippin,  and  Cluster  Golden  Pippin.     The  second  priH  IV 
awarded  to  Mr.  Coz,  of  Bedleaf,  for  Fe^rn's  Pippin,  QmNi 
Major,  Court  of  Wick,  Golden  Knob,  CoL  Vaughftn,  BmIm^ 
Beliefleur,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  General  Wolfe,  Golden  Wmfm 
Pearmain,    Franklin's    Golden    Pippin,    Crackling   PcanNOI, 
Hibston,  Farleiuh  Pippin,    Hughes'   Gk>!den    Pippin,  Winlv 
Queening,  Maid  of  J'aunton,  Kirke's  Golden  Reinette,  Twiow 
Nonpareils,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Royal  Ruaset,  Lemon  FSOM 
Downton,   Uollow-eyed  Pippin,  and  Chriatie's  Pippin.     Ilr 
third  prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mortimore,  gardener  to  tbA  bl0 
Miss  Brown,  Cawhalton,  for  Ribston,  Prince's  Pippins,  Y^lflV 
Ingestre,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin,  Bull's   Golden   Bai^in^ 
Newtown  Pippin,  Claygatc  Peannain,  Wormalej  Pippin,  |!|w 
beim  Orange,  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 

Class  Y,  DsssEBT  Apples,  collecticHi  of  aix  dishas  diftiDift 
sorts.  The  first  prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ingram,  gard«Mr  to 
Her  Mf^esty  at  Frogmore,  for  Rosemary  Ruaeet,  Small'a  GoUflR 
Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Fippin,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Old  NonfMNi, 
and  Court  Pendu  Plat.  The  second  prise  was  awarded  to  Mff. 
Snow  for  Cornish  Aromatic,  and  Fearn's  Pippin ;  Court  Pcndii 
Plat,  Hibston,  and  Bull's  Golden  Reinette.  Mr.  KewtOA  «V 
third  with  Comi»h  Gilliflower,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Pearson's  FIiAb^ 
Ribaton,  Cockle  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 

Class  W,  DE88SKT  Apples  (three  dishes),  llie  first  ptm 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sidney  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  E.  HubfittHk 
Esq.,  Horsliam.  They  consisted  of  Ribston  Pippin,  PlsuJMJM 
Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  The  second  was  awaidad  to 
Mr.  Rutland,  Qarstone  Castle,  Hereford,  for  Fearn's  Pippo^ 
Ribston,  and  King  of  tlie  Pippins.  Mr.  W.  Hall,  gardencv  M 
Capt.  F.  Fordhook,  of  Ealing,  third  for  Court  Pendu  Sk^ 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 

Class  X,  Debsbbt  Apples  (single  dish).  In  this  ohsa  ihe 
exhibitions  were  very  numerous,  and  contained  a  vast  ni 
of  varieties,  many  of  which  were  not  usually  met  with  aft 
exhibitions,  and  wore  evidently  sorts  of  local  interest.  Tha 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Frogmore^  for  Qa^ 
Orange  Pippin  ;  and  Mr.  Simpson,  gardener  to  Lady  Mo^SMH^ 
Stoke  Far7««  Sl'^*i«h,  w«s  secont^  •  Mr.  'iHimer,  of  Slough,  hnM 
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marked  that  every  Black  Hamburgh  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Show  were  Frankenthals. 

Ciass  K,  Blacv  Gbapes  (any  variety).  The  first  prize  in 
this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Page,  gardener  to  W.  Leaf,  Ksq., 
Strcatham,  for  Barbarossa,  small  short  bunches  for  that  variety, 
but  the  berries  were  large,  fluuly  coloured,  and  closely  set.  The 
second  ptize  was  awarded  to  lUr.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  for  Lady 
Howne's  Seedling  and  Trentham  Black,  both  very  good. 

Class  L. — This  elass,  n  hich  was  for  collections  of  Pjeabs  (one 
diah  of  each)  was  well  represented  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
The  most  remarkable  point  in  this  exhibition  is,  that  the  first 
prize  waa  awarded  to  a  collection  grown  so  far  north  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kdinburgh.  It  was  sent  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenford  Castlo,  and  containing 
no  less  than  twenty-two  distinct  sorts.  They  were —  Marie 
XiOuifte,  Duchcsse  d'Angoul^me,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
^SPpilcon,  Craaanne,  Beurre  J>iel,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  Bcurre 
de  Uapiaumont,  Beurre  Clair^eeu,  Faster  Beurre,  Winter  Nelis, 
Glou  Morccau,  King  Edward,  Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Doyenne 
Gris,  !^uoiianan's  Spring  Beurre,  Cohnar,  Flemisli  Beauty, 
tmfr%  Neill,  Marshal  de  la  Cour,  Suzette  de  Bavay,  and  Rousse 
JJfns^ch.  They  were  all  good  specimens,  though  from  being 
grown  so  far  north  tbey  had  not  attained  the  same  degree  of 
maturity  as  the  generality  of  the  other  collections ;  but  there 
was  not  an  inferior  di^h,  nor  one  incorrectly  named,  among 
them.  The  second  prize  waa  awarded  to  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener 
to  Her  Majesty  at  Frogmore.  This  was  a  smaller  collection 
thsn  the  pansceaipg,  but  the  fruit  waa  large,  very  fine,  and  just 
readv  for  tabic.  It  consisted  of  Chaumontel,  Van  Mons  Li(^on 
le  dlerc,  Yicar  of  Winkfield,  Knight's  Monarch,  Marie  Louise, 
Saster  Beurre,  Prince  Albert,  Passe  Colmar,  Fladberg,  Beurrd 
I>iel,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  de  Ranee,  and  Moccas.  Mr. 
Dwerrihouse^  gardener  to  Lord  Fyer^ley,  at  Heokfield,  took  the 
third  prize  with  a  very  ezoellent  collection,  consisting  of  Marie 
Louise,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigue,  Winter 
Nelify  Beurr^  Diel,  Delices  d'Hardonpont,  Faster  Beurre, 
Swan'a  Fggi  Napoleon,  Duohesse  4'Angoul4me,  St.  Michael, 
Beurre  de  Ranee,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Knight's  Monarch.  The 
colleotion  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cox,  of  Rcdleaf,  in  this  clssfl^  was 
also  meritorious,  i^nd  contained  some  good  specimens. 

Class  M,  Debss&i  Peabs  (in  six  distinct  kinds).  In  this 
Mr.  Ingram,  of  Frogmore,  was  first  with  beautiful  glowing 
specimens  of  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clere^  Beurre  Diel,  Glou 
Morceau,  Beurrd  de  Ranoe,  and  Knight's  Monarch ;  the  last 
grown  as  nobody  else  evor  grows  it,  with  a  fine  bronzy  glow  on 
one  aide  of  it.  The  seoond  prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Harrison, 
of  Oatlands,  for  Marie  Louise,  Passe  Colmar,  Glou  Moroeau, 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and  Winter  Kelis;  and  the  third,  to  Mr. 
Spivoy,  gardener  to  A.  Houblon,  Esq.,  Hallingbury,  Bishop 
Stortiord,  for  Josephine  de  J^Ialines,  leasee  Cojniar,  Beunre 
Diel,  Glou  Morceau,  Marie  Louise^  and  I'hompson's. 

Class  N,  Dessert  Peabs  (three  dislies  of  distinct  kinds).  In 
this  class  there  were  some  fine  dialios,  particularly  those  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  of  Oatlands,  which  wero  tastefully  set  up  and  sur- 
rounded with  coloured  tissue  papers.  They  were — Marie 
Louis^  Ducherse  d'Angoulemo^  and  Glou  Morceau.  The  second 
prize  was  awsrded  to  My,  G.  Trantt^r,  gardener  to  the  Hon. 
G.  D.  Ryder,  Westbrook,  Homel  Uempsifsd,  for  Brown  Beurr<$, 
Marie  Louise,  and  Beurre  Divl ;  and  the  third,  to  Mr.  S.  Ralphs, 
gardener  to  R.  Sturgfs,  Ksq.,  Mount  Felix,  Waltou-on-Thames. 

Class  O,  Dessebt  Peaus  (single  dii$h).  In  this  there  were  a 
great  many  entries,  but  generally  s^ieakiug  very  few  of  the 
exhibitions  wero  anything  remarkable  oousidering  the  great 
number  that  was  exhibited.*  The  first  prize  wos  awarded  to  Mr. 
Ingram,  of  Frogmore,  for  very  fine  specimens  of  Glou  Morceau ; 
second  to  Mr.  Tranter,  for  Marie  Louise ;  and  third  to  Mr.  Ralphs, 
for  Beurro  Dipl.  An  extra  prise  in  this  class  was  awsrded  to  Mr. 
'^.  Westbrook,  Abingdon,  Berks,  for  a  dish  of  Beurr^  d'Aremberg. 

Class  P. — in  this  claims,  which  was  for  Utkdale's  St.  Germaix 
LicABS,  Mr.  Snow,  gardener  to  the  Countess  Cm^-per,  Wrest 
■'ark,  was  fir»t ;  Mr.  Psrk,  gardener  to  G.  II.  Vernon,  Ksq., 
Utford,  second  ;  and  Mr.  U.  W.  CVaik,  gardener  to  F.  F. 
^"''ord,  Ksq.,  Stourbridge,  was  third. 

;iass  Q,  was  for  Catillac  Prabs,  dud  the  first  prise  was 
»jf;en  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Oatlands;  the  second  by  Mr.  D. 
Junnin^liam,  ti^ard-ner  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  Fitlhain  j  and 
^'^  third  by  Mr.  W.  John  Barnctt,  Decker  Hill,  ShiirnalL 

'lass  K,  for  Kitchkn  Peai^s  of  any  variety.    Mr.  Snow  wp*- 

-  with  ^"^H«.n  .  Mr.  Ban    't,  for  Beurr^  Diel ;   and  no  th?"' 
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this  beaiitiftil  Applo  were  remsrkabl/  fine.  The  colour  was 
bright,  and  the  flavour  rery  fine. 

Class  Y,  OoLLTCTiON  OF  KiTciiTS*  APFLKS  (oiie  dhh  of  each). 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mortimore,  CarshaUon,  for 
Oelini,  Golden  Noble*  Beauty  of  Wiltsi  Ribston  Pippin,  Haw- 
thornrlt^n,  Dlenheim  Orange,  Hoary  Mm*ning,  Kirke's  Admir- 
able, Wornrwley  Pippin,  and  Dumelow's  Seedlinr.  Mr.  Newton, 
Kferdener  to  G.  j.  GraKa-n,  Esq.,  was  seoond  with  Holland 
Pippin,  Beauff  of  ICent,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  Norfolk  Beefing, 
and  Kentish  Fillbasket. 

Class  Z,  Six  Dianisfl  op  Kitchbk  Apflm.  Mr.  Betteridste, 
Sterenton,  Berks,  was  first  with  AKriston,  Kentish  Codlin, 
Minchall  Crab,  Cat's  Head,  And  Blenheim  Orange.  Mr.  Sliow 
was  second  with  Wellington,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cumberle&n, 
Golden  Noble,  Celini,  and  BedfoiMshire  Foundling. 

Citss  A  A,  Three  dishes  of  Kitcreh  Applbs.  Mr.  Smith, 
gardenei^,  Lisctird,  Cheshife,  was  first  with  M5re  de  M^nage^ 
AlfHston,  and  Beantr  of  Kent.  Mr.  Holder,  of  Eton,  was 
Be66nd  with  Celini,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Alfristoii. 

dlass  BB,  Single  dishes  of  Kitohbv  Apples.  The  first  priso 
wBs  iiwarded  to  Mr.  Ii(>e,  gardener  to  Viscount  Gombermere, 
Whitchurch,  Salop,  for  Mdrede  Manage  (immense  fhiit)  ;  seisond 
to  Mr.  Young,  gardener  toR.  Barclay,  ICsq.,  Highgate,  for  Alftiston. 

Clas4  CO,  EiTCftK^  Apples,  the  heariest  five  fruit.  Dhe 
first  price  was  awarded  to  Mr^  Greetij  gardener  to  Mrb.  Honey- 
wood,  Eelredon,  Esset,  for  Gloria  Mundi,  called  American 
Pippin,  weight  in  the  aggregate  5  lbs.  5ocs. 

ttass  DD,  PoicKM  TapiSes.— This  is  the  name  giren  to  Apples 
dried  in  the  way  of  Normandy  Pippins.  There  was  only  one 
exhibition,  and  the  first  pritie  was  Awarded  to  Mr.  William  Young, 
gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  West  Hill  House,  Highgate.  The 
BoH  upon  which  the  experimrnt  was  made  was  Blenheim  Pippin, 
and  the  attempt  was  to  some  extent  suecossful,  but  they  were  not 
10  dry  as  Normandy  Pippins  are,  nor  would  they  keep  so  well. 

Class  EE,  OBANOEt,  Levoke,  &c.,  one  dish  of  eajli.  There 
was  only  one  collection  exhibited,  for  which  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Latoman,  gardener  to  J.  Csmpboll,  Esq., 
Hendon. 

Classes FF  and  GG,OaAKOB8 in  Pots,  there  was  no  competition. 

Class  HH,  Melovb. — In  this  class  there  was  a  rery  good 
exhibition  for  the  season,  but  few  of  them  were  of  any  worth. 
The  Heckfield  Hybrid  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dwerrihouse,  and  to 
which  the  first  prise  was  awarded,  was  a  most  delicious  frait,  and 
quite  equal  to  any  Melon  in  the  best  of  the  season.  Mr.  Pryer, 
garcfoner  to  G.  T^rkins,  Esq.,  Serenoaks,  was  second  with  a  very 
good  green-flk>shed  Melon;  and  Mr.  J.  Bamett^  Decker  Hill, 
BliilAial,  was  thirds 

Ofam  ir,  Plfms  (single  dish). — The  first  priee  was  awarded 
to  iCr.  Snow  for  some  tery  exoellont  Blue  Impi'ratriep,  which 
wera  plump  and  richly  flaroured.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Redleaf^  and 
Mr.  Mortimer,  of  Oarshalton  respectirely  took  the  second  and 
third  pruses  for  the  same  rariety,  wliich  wore  more  shrirolled 
ihtA  Mr.  Snow's.  Some  very  good-looking  Keine  Claude  de 
Baray  were  exhibited,  but  they  were  quite  wanting  in  ilavonr. 

In  Class  JJ  there  was  a  splendid  dish  of  Sir  Uarry  Stiiaw- 
BBBRIE3,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Widdowson,  gardener  to  O.  Banics, 
Esq.,  Choricywood,  Herts,  to  whom  the  prize  was  awarded. 

In  Class  KK,  CrBRAVTS,  there  was  no  competition. 

Glass  LL,  Raspberbtee  (single  dish). — There  were  two  exhi- 
bHIons,  one  hj  Mr.  F.  W.  Park,  who  reccired  the  first  priap» 
and  one  by  Mr.  W.  Kiile^  East  Horsley  Towers,  wlio  received 
th#  aeoond  prize.  In  both  cases  the  fruit  was  small,  and  quite 
witliotat  fiaTonr. 

Class  MM,  MiBCEtLAVEOtrs. — Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  sent  a 
TtfT  inteKsting  collection  of  Grapes  of  thirteen  Tarieties.  They 
inafude'l — Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Trentham 
Blick,  Lndy  Downe*s  l^edling,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Black 
Prinoe,  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  West's  St.  Peter's,  Sahibea, 
BHtWell's  Seedling,  Old  Tokay,  Barbarossa,  and  a  splendid 
little  Grape,  called  Muscat  Noir  d* Angers,  deliciously  fiayoured, 
and  with  a  fine  Muscat  aroma.  To  this  the  first  prize  was 
awarded.  Mr.  I  very  exhibited  large  roots  of  Dioscorea  batatas. 
A  bag  of  a  new  seedling  Potato,  raised  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Daintree, 
of  9sn  Drayton,  near  St.  I?es,  Hunts,  was  exhibited,  which  is 
ViMrted  to  be  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  earlier  than  Ashleaved 
EMney,  and  to  keep  in  good  eating  condition  till  tlia  new 
BMirtoes  come  aeain.  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Frogmore,  setat  a  fine 
dttk  of  Salway  Peaches,  to  which  a  flAh  prise  was  awarded. 
H^tte  were  BeT«?ral  other  exhibitioof  in  thia  olaat,  but  for  which 
n^  Him  noft  itpatfe  to  reoofdi 
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Whbit  Mr.  Bird  took  the  lead  in  Ciirysftnthemums,  those 
whom  he  distanced  and  kept  at  their  proper  distance  at  the 
shows  congratulated  themsi>lro8  with  the  comfortable  idea,  or 
rather  with  the  diseovery  which  k  learned  friend  of  mine  had 
made,  and  by  which  he  could  account  for  the  success  of  this 
spirited  grower — namely,  that  the  whole  secret  of  the  success  was 
owing  to  Mr.  Bird's  nursery  being  bounded  by  the  old  Hackney 
bi^ook,  which  Was  richer  than  any  mixture  that  could  be  made 
with  any  or  all  the  fertilisers  put  together.  And  as  it  is  pleasant 
to  find  that  we  are  much  of  the  satne  mind  as  our  best  friends,  I 
must  just  say,  in  jnstica  to  the  friend  afonssaid,  that  I  was  much 
of  the  same  n^ind  #ith  him  on  that  point.  But,  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Bird,  also,  I  must  now  confess  that  my  friend  and  myself  were 
just  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  if  we  could  not  hit  the  Monument. 

There  is  no  Haokney  brook  along  that  way  now.  The  hlgh- 
lerel-drainage  people  swallowed  the  brook,  and  put  in  two 
thousand  cubic  yards,  or  load*,  of  their  exosTatlon,  to  fill  up 
the  channel  of  the  fertile  waters  by  which  they  and  we,  the 
beaten  and  their  comforters,  supposed  Mr.  Bird's  success  had 
originated.  All  this  season  Uir.  Bird  was  under  the  necessity  of 
using  clean,  clear  water  from  the  New  Rirer  Company  for  all  his 
plants.  He  had  to  go  to  a  Itirge  expense,  and  did  so,  just  as  he 
docs  his  Chrjsantliemums.  Hd  has  the  ri?er  water  on  in  every 
house,  and  a  tap  in  the  centre  of  each  dirision  of  his  houses, 
with  a  long  coil  of  gutfa  pcrcha  pipe  to  each  tap,  by  which^ 
instead  of  with  watering-pot«,  ho  warers  all  his  plants,  and  the 
same  arrangement  is  all  over  the  place.  But  tlie  plan  pays,  and 
that  is  enough ;  no  matter  what  a  thing  costs,  if  you  can  affbrd 
it,  as  long  as  it  will  pay  to  do  it  at^cording  to  Mr.  Bird's  way  of 
doing  business. 

Well,  he  does  business  all  over  the  three  kingdoms,  and  io 
America  and  Australia,  in  a  mot«t  extraordinary  manner  for  an 
Englishman.  He  keeps  no  books,  I  mean  account -books.  He 
is  a  ready-money  merchant,  and  if  we  cannot  do  business  with 
him  that  way,  why  we  cannot  see  the  way  he  packs  his  plants 
for  long  journeys  in  general,  and  for  short  ones  in  particular. 

The  way  I  pock  my  Gkraniums  for  my  agents  is  different,  as 
I  thought,  from  the  packing  of  all  the  nurserymen  in  the  world. 
The  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington  Road  Nursery',  haye 
nerer  seen  my  way  of  packing  among  all  their  trade  dealings.  I 
hare  sent  plants  of  Gkraniums  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
southern  States  of  America,  by  way  of  New  York,  as  safe  as  any 
one  who  ever  tried.  But  now  I  have  just  seen  and  learned  that 
Mr.  Bird  packs  his  Chrysanthemums  exactly  as  I  have  done 
Grraniums  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  and  quite  difierent 
from  all  other  nurserymen.  It  is  far  the  cheapest  and  safest 
way  for  bedding  stuff  and  all  common  pLints. 

The  balls  are  turned  out  of  pot*  and  wrapped  in  a  square 
of  newspaper.  Tlie  top  of  the  plant  is  just  within  the  folds  of 
the  pa[Mr,  and  that  end  is  left  loose ;  the  bottom  is  done  by 
doubling  over  the  folds  ol  paper  round  the  ball,  and  by  that 
way  of  doing  it  one  thousand  plants  can  be  put  into  one  case, 
all  in  paper  parcels  open  at  one  end.  If  any  one  of  them  gets  a 
damp  leaf,  or  anything  the  matter  with  it,  that  indisposition  is 
confined  to  the  one  plant,  or  one  pai'cel. 

Well,  without  a  drop  of  liquid  manure  from  first  to  last^ 
Mr.  Bird  has  far  better  flowers  this  season  than  crer  he  had 
before ;  and  I  shoald  think  no  one  about  town  or  from  the 
country  will  have  a  chance  against  him,  so  that  my  notes  can 
very  soon  be  verified  or  be  put  to  the  test.  Of  Vesta  alone  he 
could  cut  a  thousand  blooms  the  last  week  of  Ot'tobcr,  and  I 
should  think  he  might  cut  from  five  hundred  to  a  tliousand 
blooms  every  week  during  the  whole  season,  and  such  blooms  as 
few,  if  any,  can  come  up  to. 

Mr.  Buck,  at  the  west  comer  of  Covent  Qurden,  sells  all  these 
flowers  and  all  other  flowers  which  ]\fr.  Bird  cuts,  whifli  would 
tingle  tlie  ears  of  country  people  if  I  were  to  mention  the  tenth 
part  of  them. 

What  would  you  say  to  forcing  fifty  thousand  Hyacinths  in 
two  months'  time,  as  many  Tulips,  and  ten  times  more  of  other 
bulbs  and  roots  ?  But  I  would  be  afraid  of  saying  how  many 
thousands  I  had  seeu  there  in  preparation — there  are  whole 
fields  of  frames  and  pits  full  of  them  ;  but  I  made  sure  of  his 
system,  which  is  difibrent  to  ours. 

All  bis  Tuhps  and  Crocuses  are  under  glass  in  cold  quarters 
to  iara  them  from  mice.    These  being  the  only  two  b'nds  which 
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ihej  take  to,  the  HjacinthB,  Narcissi,  and  the  Lilies,  the  mice 
do  not  touch ;  therefore,  they  are  placed  in  beds  out  in  the  open 
yard.  Tlie  pots  are  set  on  the  bare  bottom,  and  then  a  thick 
covering  of  spent  liops  is  placed  all  oyer  the  beds.  By  Christmas 
the  leaves  and  flower-buds  arc  just  out  from  the  bulbs,  and  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  then  they  are  ready  for  forcing.  They  are 
taken  to  stove  heat,  and  set  again  in  the  dark  along  the  sides  of 
the  flues  and  hot-water  pipes,  and  a  thick  layer  of  spent  hops  is 
set  over  them  again,  and  left  on  them  till  the  leaves  and  flower- 
stems  are  5  inches  or  6  inches  long,  and  blanched  white  as  the 
heart  of  Celery,  the  heat  being  from  60°  to  80°.  Then  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  hops  and  set  on  the  stages,  and  are  syringed  to 
clean  the  remains  of  the  mulching  from  them.  At  this  stage 
the  heat  is  kept  up  to  80°  for  a  few  days,  and  Mr.  Bird  assured 
me  that  in  three  days  in  that  heat  tne  Hyacinth  leaves  and 
flower-stems  get  as  green  as  grass,  and  very  soon  run  up 
amazingly ;  then  the  heat  is  lowered,  and  they  are  soon  in  bloom, 
and  that  is  exactly  how  the  best  and  earliest  Hyacinths  in 
Covent  Gbrden  are  raised. 

Then  of  Cyclamens,  one  would  think  he,  Mr.  Bird,  has 
enough  for  the  tnree  kingdoms  himself  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and 
his  last  seedlings  in  100  broad  pans,  and  100  to  150  in  a  pan, 
are  from  seeds  ten  years  old.  Mr.  Bird  says  that  Balsam  seeds 
and  Cyclamen  seeds  keep  good  enough  for  twenty  years. 

Before  I  leave  them,  I  may  state  that  the  true  Cffclamen 
vemum  is  seeding  in  my  own  garden  just  now.  The  plant  I  had 
was  in  a  bad  state  when  I  had  it,  and  I  was  told  it  had  been  so 
for  three  years  before  I  had  it.  This  kind  makes  a  gouty  spur 
on  the  top  of  the  tuber  from  which  the  flowers  come.  No  other 
Cyclamen  does  so.  This  gouty  spur  got  blind  somehow,  and  no 
blooms  could  come  from  it ;  then  the  tuber  made  a  fresh  spur 
down  on  the  side  of  it.  That  spur  is  now  in  seed  with  me,  and 
iji  a  very  curious  thing  in  such  a  family. 

Talk  about  orchard -house  Grapes,  and  then  know  that  Mr. 
Bird  has  whole  houses  on  that  plan — say  without  any  aid  from 
artificial  heat ;  but  like  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  his  Tines  are  all 
planted  out,  and  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ripened  this  season 
perfectly  well,  and  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  immense  crops  are 
gathered  before  it  is  time  to  house  the  Chrysanthemums.  The 
vine-borders  are  all  above  the  level  of  the  garden,  and  are  made 
on  the  progressive  plan  of  so  much  in  addition  every  season  till 
it  is  at  the  full  width,  which  will  take  some  years  yet. 

There  is  another  new  dodge  for  getting  early  Camellia  blooms 
to  out  for  Mr.  Buck  aforesaid,  by  the  thousand,  and  alao 
Indian  Azaleas  the  same.  There  have  been  lots  of  doable 
white  Camellia  blossoms  this  last  October,  so  the  plan  tells  soon. 
It  is  this — 

The  large  Chrysanthemum-house  is  90  feet  long  and  30  feet 
wide.  Down  the  centre  of  this  house  raised  brick-beds  have 
been  made  for  large  specimen  plants  of  Camellias.  They  are 
5  feet  square  apd  18  inches  out  of  the  ground,  the  bottom  well 
drained,  and  yellow  Epping  Forest  loam  and  a  little  peat  make 
the  Camellia  compost,  and  thus  confined  and  raised  the  plants 
are  literally  one  mass  of  bud  bloom.  All  round  the  sides  of  this 
centre  bed  are  raised  peat-beds  for  the  Azaleas,  they  are  3  feet 
square  and  18  inches  out  of  the  ground.  Every  one  of  these 
plants  furnishes  cut  flowers  in  one  season  worth  four  times  the 
value  of  the  plants. 

All  kinds  of  bedding  plants  are  done  there  on  the  same  modeL 
We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  flower-beds,  go  where  we  may. 
But,  enough.  Let  us  sec,  or  rather  say,  what  is  new  and  best  in 
the  Chrysanthemum  line.  The  most  splendid-coloured  of  all 
the  Chrysantlieraums,  and  the  purest  in  colour,  is  a  new  one 
called  Jardin  des  Plantes.  It  was  out  last  year,  but  no  one  grew 
it  properly.  It  is  above  the  medium  i>izo,  the  shape  is  perfect, 
and  the  colour  is  juit  the  same  as  in  our  own  Buttercups ; 
"^rhaps  the  finest  yellow  flower  in  Nature. 

..fter  it  I  took  the  seedlings,  which  arc  yet  under  numbers, 

i*ept  the  first,  and  they  shall  be  named  and  described  after  the 
aescriptions  I  give  of  them.  The  first  he  called  Snowball,  but 
'  had  it  altered  to  one  which  gives  a  far  better  idea  of  the  flower, 
''ou  might  mistake  tliis  flower  in  your  own  hand  for  one  from  a 
iueldres  Rose  in  May,  so  it  is  to  be  booked  the  Gueldres  Rose 
Chrysanthemum,  and,  of  course,  every  one  must  have  it.  No 
>ther  flower  of  the  race  is  at  all  like  it.  No.  2,  A  fine  thing  in 
^e  style  of  Lisias,  but  a  more  brilliant  colour.  No.  3,  Most 
^quisite  shape,  imbricatingly  incurved,  light  blush  colour,  and 
nedium  size—a  lad-    «  fl'^-~  to  the  las<    >etal.    No.  4,  Another 

*        "'^  ^^'*"     ^     ^  ipont  do  ^'Kure,  but 
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No.  5,  A  seedling  Anemone  after  Pearl,  but  suporior  to  il. 
No.  6,  A  finely-incurved  fiower  of  a  peculiar  colour,  purple  out- 
side or  under  the  petals,  or  rather  fiends,  and  salmon  and  aoae 
thing  on  the  face  of  it.    No.  7,  A  fine  incur? ed  flower,  erenaj 
white,  and  above  the  middle  size.    No.  8,  A  medium  ni^  in- 
ourved,  and  sulphur  white.    No.  9,  A  large,  deep,  rich  liket 
A  shade  lighter  than  globose  stellaris,  and  beautifully  inenmd. 
No.  10,  A  deeper  lilac  than  the  last,  and  a  medium-sized  bkMB. 
No.  11,  In  the  way  of  Gueldres  Rose,  but  an  incurved  floww 
tinged  with  French  white,  medium  size.      No.  12,  A  fisab- 
incurved  Indian  red,  with  a  golden  back  to  the  floreta.    No.  11, 
The  last  on  my  list,  which  is  a  Pompon,  of  good  haWt,  and  • 
new  colour,  which  I  would  call  a  light  chestnut,  with  a  rwj  fiiD 
centre,  and  free  habit  of  blooming. 

Those  were  all  the  seedlings  which  were  open  on  the  last  dif 
of  October.  And  now  for  a  selection  of  all  the  Good  GradoM 
among  the  old  ones.  The  following  dozen  Mr.  Bird  odb 
"  trimmers  :"—!,  Queen  of  England ;  2,  Prinoesae  Marie ;  3, 0«- 
sandra;  4,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  Buttercup' trimmer ;  6,Ko« 
velty,  the  largest  of  them  all ;  6,  Dupont  de  I'Eure ;  7,  Hi^ 
mione ;  8,  Marshall  Duroc ;  9,  White  Formosa ;  10,  Mow 
Formosa,  aiiat  Webb's  Delight ;  11,  Stellaria  globoM ;  end  1^ 

Themis. 

My  own  turn  next,  and  I  insisted  on  a  doien  that  you  mi^ 
call  lady-like  flowers,  and  such  colours  as  ladiee  prefer  for  th«r 
dresses.  All  ladies  in  all  parts  of  our  empire  avoid  foxy  ooloiin» 
and  the  colours  of  any  thing  one  could  buy  at  a  butchei's  ilalL 
as  tripe  and  such  goUops  as  one  meets  with  in  Dahlias  aad 
Chrysanthemuma.  I  avoid  them  all,  and  No.  1,  ia  Testa  t  %,  Wm 
Kate ;    3,  Hermione;    4,  Alma,  as  being  the  reddest  Fupj^t 

6,  Cassandra,  the  lovely  Cassandra,  pearly  white  ti^f[^*^ 
purple  in  different  degrees  in  different  fiowera ;  6,  Proni^  the 
ff  not  sounded  ;  a  pretty  dark  crimson — that  is,  ChryMiitlMnium 
crimson  ;  7,  Woncfcrful,  the  third  degree  of  purple,  or  best  or 
superlative  purple ;  8,Princesse  Marie,  rather  too  big  for  a  lady  i 
fiower,  but  1  know  some  very  big  patterns ;  9,  White  Fonnota; 
10,  Madame  Lebois,  a  creamy  li^ ;  11,  Aim^  Ferriere,  a  iMiie 
French  white  tipped  with  purple,  next  shade  to  Vesta  ;  and  12, 
Marshall  Duroc,  one  of  the  liveliest  in  colour. 

Then,  seeing  so  many  good  ones  thus  left  in  the  lurohi  it 
struck  me  all  at  once  why  not  put  up  a  long  dozen  for  aldenMD. 
Every  one  knows  what  an  alderman  is  said  to  be,  and  to  be  like, 
and  also  what  he  likes ;  and  I  shall  take  my  chanoe  that  all  tte 
aldermen  on  the  list  would  jump  at  mv  selection  for  them. 
No.  1,  Queen  of  England,  of  course,  colour,  size,  shape,  and 
loyalty,  in  one  bloom ;  2, :  Tellow  Queen  of  England,  to  make 
sure  of  loyalty ;  3,  Alfred  Salter ;  4,  Novelty,  for  the  button- 
hole ;  6,  Jardin  des  PUntes,  but  no  politioa ;  6,  Prineene  Marie  i 

7,  Themis  ;  8,  Cassandra,  for  a  holiday  trip  with ;  9,  Tiiomplie 
du  Nord,  to  keep  him  in  mind  of  the  Siamese  Ambassadors  wllli 
their  Indian  red ;  10,  Wonderful,  for  Lord  Mayor^a  dayi  11, 
Prinoe  Albert,  for  they  all  like  hun ;  and  12,  Madame  Pqgp» 
for  the  sake  of  ancient  customs,  her  madamship  being  the  moat 
ancient  of  all  that  is  dark,  but  not  dreary,  in  Cbiyaanthemuaia. 

D.  BsATOnr. 


FORCING  HYACINTHS. 

Iv  reply  to  "  M.  A.*s  *'  inquiry  as  to  forcing  Hyaeintha  and 
other  bulbs  in  a  Waltonian  Case,  I  fear  I  cannot  give  any  yny 
safe  opinion.  It  has  seemed  to  me  always  a  rather  dangerona 
experiment,  so  very  often  ending  in  far  too  much  foliage  without 
good  spikes  of  blossom,  or  in  flowers  so  weak  as  to  be  almoik 
worthless.  My  own  bulbs  last  winter  began  to  be  intereating 
from  the  buds  appearing  quite  early  in  December;  but  thijf 
were,  as  a  rule,  never  forced  at  all.  When  the  flower-badi^ 
however,  have  begun  to  open  and  to  separate  around  the  aliHi 
like  a  very  poor  attempt  at  blossoming,  three  days  in  a  heated 
case  with  a  flat  top,  at  about  60^,  have  brought  tliem  alwayainlo 
most  charming  bloom. 

My  own  Hyacinths  have  also  always  been  provided  with  • 
good  quantity  of  finely  broken,  almost  pounded,  oharooaL  Tbt 
beautiful  little  purple  Hyacinth- dishes  only  6  inohea  in  diameter, 
advertised  by  Millington,  are  quite  first-rate  for  this ;  the 
coloured  glass  effectually  concealing  the    ohareoal 


wiiile  large  enough  to  contain  a  very  pretty  and  most  interseliM 
group.     Mrs.  Loudon  used  to  recommend  watering  bulbe  wmh 
warm  water — a  plan  certainly  efficacious  in  bringing  fiowera 
But  whatever  ia  '^^ne  should  mot^  '■^  "^inly  be  done  in  the 
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always  regard  with  unmitigated  regret  any  inorea!>e  in  tbe  height 
of  bulb  foliage.  A  good  healthy  six- weeks  etoolc  of  roots,  fed 
with  charcoal  from  the  rery  first,  gires  one  a  fair  chance  of  sue- 
oeeding  with  the  final  ten-days  forcing. 

The  plants  should  be  while  forcing  in  a  dampish  atmosphere 
and  in  the  fullest  light.  The  heat  should  be  increased  yery 
gradually,  and  the  plants  at  night  should  be  put  in  a  cooler  and 
quite  dark  place.  Any  forcing  before  the  flower-buds  begin  to 
show  decidedly  will  probably  end  in  many  leares,  few  flowers.— 
£•  A*  JC. 


VARIEGATED  AEISTOTELIA. 

This  is  a  reiy  old  plant  indeed—the  rariegated  form  of  Aris- 
ftotelia  Macqui— a  dwarf,  erergreen,  half-hardy  shrub  from  Chili, 
which  was  named  after  Aristotle  by  a  Frenchman.  It  comes 
from  cuttings  and  layers  just  like  the  Portugal  Laurel  if  the 
euttings  are  put  in  under  a  hand-glass  at  the  end  of  July,  or  if 
tiie  layers  are  made  at  the  beginning  of  June.  But,  of  course, 
regular  propagators  would  get  it  from  cuttines  all  the  year 
round  in  heat  it  there  were  a  demand  for  it,  which  there  nerer 
was,  as  the  Tariegated  one  is  a  yery  touchy  customer  about  soil 
and  situation,  and,  above  all,  about  frost  and  sharp  easterly 
winds,  which  turn  the  leaves  to  foxy  colour  first,  and  after  that 
loll  them  right  out  if  they  are  not  well  protected.  But  the  right 
way  to  do  it  and  its  parent,  the  green  Aristotelia,  was  never 
generally  practised  in  England.  Both  ought  to  be  transplanted 
St  the  very  end  of  September  for  the  first  ten  years,  and  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  growth  of  that  summer  should  1^  cut  back 
ait  the  time  of  transplanting. 

In  a  very  few  years  the  plants  would  then  be  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  dwarf  evergreens  which  fiower-garden  people 
transplant  twice  a-year  to  fiU  the  fiower-beds  in  winter,  and  to 
empty  them  in  the  spring,  and  from  8  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and 
no  frost,  or  wind,  or  weather  would  then  harm  either  of  them, 
snd  both  are  well  worth  the  trial. 

The  easiest  way  for  people  who  have  plenty  of  glass  would  be 
to  grow  the  variegated  Aristotelia  in  pots  exactlj  in  the  same 
way  as  they  do  the  variegated  Hydrangea,  only  that  the  Hy- 
drangea requires  much  stronger  soil,  and  four  times  more  water 
than  the  variegated  Aristotelia.  Then  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world  would  be  to  force  it  like  a  Rose  from  March  to  the  end 
of  May,  then  make  layers  of  the  new  shoots  all  round  the  sides 
of  the  pot,  and  they  would  root  faster  than  a  Rose. 


TANK  HEATING. 


As  it7appMirs  from  some  remarks  in  your  answers  to  cor- 
respondents  in  The  Joubkal  of  Hobticultubb,  of  October 
15tn,  that  the  system  of  tank- heating  is  just  now  occupying  more 
than  usual  attention,  perhaps  you  'mil  allow  the  accompanying 
remarks  to  appear  in  your  most  interesting  and  useful  Journal, 
with  a  view  to  eliciting  information  as  to  what  are  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  this  system  of  heating.  As  I  have  not  yet  had  any 
experienoe  in  this  system  of  heating,  but  am  just  about  to  adopt 
it  m  the  warming  of  a  small  greenhouse  and  propagating-house 
combined,  my  remarks  must  necessarily  refer  rather  to  what  I 
have  Bead  on  the  subject  than  to  any  experience  of  my  own. 
The  advantages  of  the  system  as  I  gather  from  your  excellent 
little  maaual,  "  Greenhouses  for  the  Many,"  seem  to  be — let, 
oheapneis  in  the  erection ;  2nd,  simplicity  in  the  working ;  and 
3rd,  avoiding  of  danger  £rom  occasional  neglect  or  accident  (I 
laean  in  the  water  not  cooling  nearly  so  rapidly  as  in  pipes.) 

The  disadvantages  of  the  system  are  thus  stated  in  a  "Treatise 
<m  Warming  Buildmgs  by  Hot  Water,"  by  G.  Hood.  All  these 
plana — s'.e.,  of  heating  by  tanks,  have  one  defect  in  common  with 
Jir.  Rendle's  plan,  which  is  the  plan  reoommended  in  "  Green- 
boasea  for  the  Many."  "  It  is  difficult  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
aioiatare;  and  by  some  of  these  plans,  particularly  in  those 
where  steam  was  allowed  to  evaporate  in  large  quantities,  there 
was  too  much  damp  for  the  plants,  and  by  others  they  were 
too  dry." 

As  to  the  advantagea  I  have  spoken  of,  I  find — 1st,  as  to  cheap- 
ness, that  the  cost  will  be  from  £2  to  £4  less  than  heating  by 
pipes  (according  to  the  kind  of  tank  I  use)  in  my  small  house 
10  ieei  long  by  10  feet  wide. 

Sod,  As  to  simplicity,  it  is  so  very  easy  to  test  at  almost  any 

'  of  the  tank,  on  the  plan  I  propose  to  adopt,  the  temperature 
hj  the  hand  or  by  a  thsrmometer ;  and  as  there  will  only  be 


some  4  feet  of  piping  connecting  one  end  of  the  tank  with  the  boiler, 
the  position  of  any  obstruction  to  the  circulation  can  at  once  be 
detected  and  removed. 

8rd.  It  is  al«o  a  great  advantage  that  the  water  will  continue 
warm  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  after  the  fire  has  been  extin- 
guished, according  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  tank  con- 
tains, and  the  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  heated.  Where 
an  amateur  has  to  attend  to  his  house  chiefly  himself,  and  where 
any  one  desires  to  avoid,  if  possible,  giving  any  time  or  attention 
to  it  on  the  Sabbath — this  is,  surely,  no  small  advantage. 

As  to  the  disadvantage  said  to  belong  to  the  system,  perhaps 
the  accompanying  ground  plan  will  best  explain  how  I  propose 
in  my  own  caae  to  remove  this. 

Orouud  plan  of  greenhouse  and  propagating-house,  showing 
system  of  heating  by  flue  and  tank  combined. 
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(a)  Stage  for  flowen. 
\h)  Flue. 

(o)  Sunk  path  3  feet  wide. 
(«)  Propagating  tank. 


(/]  Heating  tank. 
{g)  Boiler  and  chimney. 
(A;  Diyifllon   separating  greenhouse 
from  hothouse. 


The  house  I  am  building  is  20  feet  by  10  feet,  and  is  divided 
at  (A  A  A)  by  a  partition,  corresponding  with  the  ends,  into  a 
greenhouse  and  propagating-house.  The  tanks  will  be  two  joined 
together.  The  one  for  propagating  is  8  feet  by  8  feet ;  the  other 
extending  along  the  front  of  the  house,  is  17  feet  by  2  feet. 
They  will  be  of  wood  lined  with  zinc,  6  inches  deep,  covered 
with  galvanised  iron  with  sides  of  wood  rising  9  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  tank,  to  contain  the  sand,  tan,  or  other  n^atorials 
in  which  to  plunge  pots.  The  longer  tank  wiU  have  two 
openings  about  a  foot  long,  one  in  each  house,  which  can  be 
opened  or  closed  with  pleasure  so  as  to  regulate  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere ;  and,  if  these  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  evaporating-pans  will  be  placed  on  the  flue.  It  is  thus 
expected  that  all  difficulty  as  to  over-dryness  will  be  obviated. 
And,  as  to  over-moisture  by  help  of  the  flue,  which,  as  will  be 
shown,  can  be  used  or  not  in  c6njunetion  with  the  tank-heating, 
and  by  closing  the  openings  in  the  tank  the  atmosphere  may  be 
dried  to  any  extent ;  and,  in  winter,  by  removing  the  sand  or 
tan  from  the  top  of  the  longer  tank,  the  whole  oi  this  may  be 
made  available  as  well  as  the  flue  in  giving  top  heat. 

There  will  be  a  moveable  division  in  the  longer  tank  at  the 
point  where  the  houses  are  separated,  so  that  when  necessaiy  the 
circulation  of  water  in  the  tank  may  be  stopped  at  this  point, 
and  the  heat  confined  entirely  to  the  propagating-house. 

There  will,  also,  be  a  chimney  going  straight  from  the  boiler 
up  the  back  wall,  so  that  by  means  of  a  damper  in  this  and  the 
fine  where  it  joins  the  chimney,  the  flue  can  be  used  or  not  as 
necessary. 

The  information  I  ask  for  is — Ist,  Is  my  plan  more  ingenious 
than  likely  to  be  practically  useful,  and  to  meet  the  objections 
said  to  exist  to  tank-heating  ?  and  2nd,  As  to  the  construction 
of  the  tank. 

Quoting  from  your  Journal  of  January  1st,  page  192, 1  read, 
"  We  have  no  preference  for  wood  versus  brick  tanks,  only  we 
think  wooden  ones,  if  well  made,  are  less  liable  to  break ;  and  if 
well  hammered  at  the  comers  and  joints,  and  a  little  red  lead 
put  there  afterwards  inside,  and  no  paint  given  outside  or  inside, 
there  is  no  end  to  their  lasting  if  made  of  red  deal  well  seasoned 
and  well  supplied  with  water  afterwards.'"  Would  not  the 
friction  in  a  tank  of  wood  materially  interfere  with  the  circulation 
of  the  hot  water  ?  or  may  I  gather  from  this  that  the  zinc  lining 
is  unnecessary,  as  I  find  the  cost  of  this  makes  the  expense  of  me 
tanks  about  oouble  what  they  would  be  without  it  ? 

I  trust  some  of  your  correspondents  who  have  had  experience 
in  such  matters  will  criticise  my  plans  and  remarks,  and  give  their 
opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  wood  tanks  without  any  lining. — 

COVNTBT  CXTBATB. 
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HEATING  BY  HOT-AVATEE  IN  PIPES. 
I  AM  about  to  erect  a  small  vinery  27  feet  long,  by  21  feet 
•wide,  and  should  be  obliged  by  your  informing  me  -whether  one 
flow-pipe  of  4  inches  diameter^  and  two  return-pipes  of  the  same 
will  give  sufficient  heat  if  carried  all  round  the  house.  Also,  if 
by  dipping  the  pipes  with  an  elbow  to  go  under  the  doorway 
and  then  riring  again,  will  interfere  with  the  proper  circulation 
of  the  water.  Also,  do  you  recommend  the  Vines  to  be  planted 
inside  the  house  and  the  front  wall  to  be  laid  on  arches?— Co:r- 

STANT  BeaDXB. 

^ou  do  not  pay  if  your  house  is  span-roofed,  or  the  heiglit. 
Howerer,  that  amount  of  piping  will  do  if  you  do  not  con- 
template very  early  forcing ;  but  we  advise  two  flows  and  one 
return.  Ton  might  then  bo  place  your  boiler  at  one  end,  and 
beat  each  side  separatisly  withditt  intprfering  with  the  doorway. 
Your  lowest  dip  must  not  be  go  low  as  the  top  of  the  boiler.  We 
would  as  well  not  dip  at  all,  when  thus  it  can  be  avoided. 

Plant  the  Vinrs  inside,  but  Fee  the  arches  are  high  enough, 
and  that  the  inside  border  is  higher  than  the  outside  one. 

If  resolved  to  take  the  pipes  all  round,  you  might  place  all  your 
pipes  level  and  so  low  that  you  could  step  over  them  at  the  door- 
way thus —  OOO-  f  n  so  doing,  let  the  pipes  rise  on  on  one  side 
to  the  centre  of  the  house  sumo  3  inches  from  the  boiler,  and 
face  as  much  on  the  other  side.  One  half  of  the  house  will  then 
have  flow-pipes  and  the  other  half  the  returns.] 


THE  EOCKERY  AND  ITS  FOEMATION. 

{Concluded  from  page  103.) 

Op  whatever  material  the  bulk  of  the  mound  may  be  madb  of, 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  sufllcient  of  the  proper  description 
of  soil  on  the  outside  that  is  to  grow  the  plants  intended  to  be 
ooltiTated  there.  Most  of  the  Fern  class  like  a  moist  but  open- 
textared  soil ;  and  most  alpine  plants  like  a  soil  partaking  more 
or  less  of  grit,  but  often  more  dry  and  open  than  is  requisite  for 
Ebms — in  fact,  the  latter  like  it  moist  an^  shady,  although 
Poly  podium  and  some  other  Ferns  are  often  found  basking  in 
the  fiill  sunshine  as  well.  But  it  would  be  as  well  to  secure 
places  for  both  classes  of  plants  different  from  each  other.  And 
by  adding  a  good  proportion  of  road  sand  to  the  compost,  and 
coTering  the  heap  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  almost  any 
description  of  plants  will  be  found  to  grow  on  it ;  and  by  the 
soil  being  placed  there  before  the  stones,  the  after-trouble  of 
digging  out  and  putting  it  in  will  be  avoided  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
so  well  done  afterwards.  Having  fashioned  the  face  of  the  hill, 
bank,  or  mound  into  the  form  most  in  accordance  with  good 
taste,  the  stones  may  be  arranged,  subject  in  some  respect  to 
the  following  rules : — 

1st.  Flat  stones  may  either  iie  flat,  or,  if  on  an  inclination, 
the  angle  not  to  exceed  25**.  Loose  stones  on  the  surface  may, 
however,  lie  steeper,  but  vcrj  rarely  let  them  lie  on  their  edges. 

2nd,  All  large  stones  to  lie  on  the  side  having  the  largest 
batfe,  for  we  will  always  find  the  circumference  of  a  stone  at  the 
ground  surface  larger  than  at  any  part  above ;  also  let  all  such 
atones  have  the  appearance  of  being  well  set  in  the  ground. 

8rd.  Do  not  arrange  the  stones  at  equal  dbtances  apart,  like 
a  tesselated  pavement ;  but  let  huge  lumps  form  a  sort  of  natural 
quarry,  regardless  of  the  places  for  plants  growing,  for  these  can 
easily  be  overhung  by  creepers. 

4tn.  In  the  formation  of  a  piece  of  rock  like  a  quarry,  select 
flat  atones  merely  fitting  to  each  other,  and  place  them  in  suc- 
cesaion  one  over  the  other  as  nearly  resembling  what  they  are 
found  in  a  state  of  nature. 

6th.  Obtain  the  largest  stones  you  can  for  the  job,  and  make 

the  most  of  them.     In  sonie  cases  a  thin  flat  one  may  represent 

a  large  bulky  one  by  being  rt^ared  'on  its  side  against  a  shrub, 

-'bioh,  by  concealing  the  back,  gives  the  idea  that  only  one  side 

'^  a  cube  is  seen  ;  but  this  dodge  must  never  be  adopted  unless 

r*^  back  can  be  liFectualiy  concealed  at  once. 

Jth.  When  water  can  be  had  in  a  stream  running  something 
'ke  fifty  gallons  a-minute  or  more,  and  with  a  chance  to  have  a 
•U  of  3  feet  or  more,  a  sort  of  a  rustic  cascade  may  be  formed 
-iiere  the  water  falls  over  a  ledge  of  rock  and  flows  away  over 
pebbly  bottom.  Or,  if  no  such  fall  can  be  obtained,  the 
•<er  may  be  made  to  istue  from  some  apparer'^  orifice  in  the 
-ruM-i  and  Ferns  f»**''  ^*'»«- t»1"p*<  wA^Kaw^^r**^  .  «mvtV  ^  good 
-RHJt  "**y  be  prr-^    - 

"^y        .-'^Jr'   ^\  .     _  _  ..    .    •»     haw     »* 


only  a  very  small  quantity  with  a  little  fall,  let^at  fall  OfW  a 
ledge  of  rock  from  some  natural-looking  spout  into  a  tort  of 
trough  below,  and  the  water  in  this  instance  becomea  in  sttfiet 
propriety  "  the  well."  Avoid  all  pigmy  attempts  at  jets  d*eKB« 
for^  domes.  Lotuses,  Convolvuluses,  and  the  whole  hosts  of 
artificial  forms  of  playing  fountains  have  no  place  here ;  the 
stream,  well,  cascade,  and  such  natural  fieatures  alone  btiag 
admissible. 

It  has  been  explained  rockwork  cannot  we?l  be  formed  miki^ 
in  the  immediate  ueii;hbourhood  of  trees  or  shrubs,  <)r  on  • 
natural  bank  already  formed ;  nevertheless,  when  it  is  requisite 
to  form  one,  the  planting  of  such  trees  and  shrubs  may  l>e  done 
at  the  same  time ;  and  sometimes  banks  of  Yoc\irQft\  are  mads 
to  hide  unsightly  objects,  and  shrubs  being  placed  on  thsir 
summits  as  well  as  their  sides,  a  good  efiect  is  plroduced.  And 
I  would  not  advise  any  piece  of  rockwoik  to  be  without  ew- 
greens  of  some  sort  or  other,  as  Ferns  and  herbaceous  plants 
look  so  bare  in  winter.  One  of  the  best  shrubs  for  coverii^  a 
steep  bank  is  Cotoneaster  microphylla  \  and  one  of  the  bat 
instances  of  its  being  converted  into  such  a  purpose  is  seen  m 
Birkenhead  Park  at  the  head  of  a  lake,  where  an  abrupt  bailk 
12  feet  or  more  high  is  covered  with  this  trailing  shrub,  and 
looks  remarkably  well.  Savin  may  also  be  used  in  like  manner^ 
and  at  Bedleaf  the  Juniperus  repens  is  made  to  cover  a  coup 
siderable  space,  but  this  plant  is  less  plentiful  than  Cotoneastv 
and  more  choice  of  a  situation.  However,  something  or  otbsf. 
must  be  added  to  the  herbaceous  plants  to  give  it  a  dothsd 
appearance  in  winter. 

In  giving  the  above  general  views  on  rockwork,  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  use  of  roots  and  stumps  of  trees,  which  are  often 
converted  into  fanciful  mounds  or  banks  on  which  plants  thrire 
perhaps  better  than  anywhere  else,  the  decaying  tiotber  aifording 
that  nourishment  so  much  relished  by  alpine  plants,  crerpcni 
and  Ferns.  But  roots  are,  properly  speaking,  a  perfectly  axtir 
ficial  afiair,  and  scarcely  come  under  the  class  of  rockvarkf 
that  I  would  hardly  advise  their  being  used  in  cox\junction  with 
stone,  unless  in  such  a  position  as  will  insure  of  their  being 
speedily  covered  with  some  permanent  plant.  And  do  not  bf 
any  means  allow  them  to  appear  through  the  foliage,  whik 
stones  may  do  so  with  perfect  propriety,  and,  in  fact»  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  conceal  them  entirely  at  any  time;  but  t 
judicious  concealment  of  their  bases  sides,  and  when  they  Imo 
themselves  in  the  ground  is  at  all  times  advisable. 

Of  the  class  of  plants  proper  for  such  places,  every  one  bn 
his  own  particular  favourites.  In  damp,  shady  places.  Ferns 
are  especially  suitable ;  while  in  more  sunny  places  some  alpine 
plants  may  feel  more  at  home ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  as  necessaiy 
to  say  here  what  it  is  advisable  to  exclude,  as  well  as  what  to 
cultivate ;  and  one  of  the  worst  enemies  to  contend  with  m  a 
piece  of  artificial  rockwork  is  the  wild  ConvolvnluB,  whidi  si 
woidd  be  proper  to  guard  against  in  the  formation  of  thegronadi 
The  common  or  herbaceous  Yinca  is  also  an  mipleasant^odung 
plant  in  winter,  and  overruns  everything  in  the  growing  season ;  bsfe 
the  narrow- leaved  variety  is  better,  and  Yinca  ekgani,  the  Tuk^ 
gated  one,  is  worthy  of  a  place  anywhere.  It  wouM,  therefore^  ba 
prudent  in  planting  a  rockery  to  avoid  such  plants  as  are  IHdb^ 
to  be  troublesome  hereafter ;  for  when  once  the  roots  of  lucn 
plants  as  Convolvulus  and  Yinca  get  underneath  and  amoogilttie 
stones,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  them  out.  It  is  better,  then* 
fore,  to  endure  the  thin  appearance  the  planting  may  hsre  Ibra 
year  or  so,  rather  than  plant  such  unruly  plants  for  a  temponoy 
purpose  of  serving  that  time.  Some  annual  creepers  wonU  m9' 
better  and  bo  less  trouble,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  plaiite 
intended  to  occupy  the  site  be  not  injured  by  those  roboit 
growers  which  overtopping  everything  at  the  most  iaaportaal 
growing  time,  would  quickly  injure  if  not  kill  all  btoeath  tbeni. 

In  concluding  this  somewhat  long  article,  I  would  advise  tfai 
intending  creator  of  a  piece  of  rockwork,  to  visit  the  best-formeif 
feature  of  the  same  kind  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  nd 
taking  a  leason  or  two  also  out  of  Nature's  open  and  invitiBf 
book,  he  will  with  the  aid  of  the  above  remarks  be  able  to  ■•■ 
what  ho  ought  to  do,  and,  which  is  of  equal  importance^  what  iM' 
ought  not  to  do.  The  Crystal  Palace  with  its  extensive  flowdp 
garden  does  not  present  much  in  the  rockery  way  that  is  useAiI 
to  copy  in  a  small  place,  although  the  mounds  &cing  tbe  hhw 
ponds  contain  some  useful  hints ;  and  tourists  and  othcn  wlMf 
wish  to  see  rooks  in  theirprimitivo  state,  may  scb  good  ezadtpM 
that  way  at  Tunbridge  Wells ;  but  I  have  yuready  quoted  si 
cient  examples,  and  if  I  added  another,  I  mithi  say  tliat 
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qiurr;,  and  the  face  af  it  ■■  wall  m  tlis  monaiii  of  debris  ii 
worked  into  good  acuiunt.  But  moil  diitriot*  afibrd  lome 
oiampln  of  thiB  diet  of  gardening ;  onlj ,  ■>  i  before  alated, 
manT  ot  (hem  arJ  is  llv  at  rarianca  with  eTerjtliing  of  a  like 
kind  ore  Rieiitiritliin.Vatar«,M4*ltkoivkia  Ite  wiaiatim «V    »i«>M 


■a  thoie  of  a  more  moilHM*  kind,  and,  abor*  kH  Atngi,  lit 
u  beware  of  appearing  in  dinct  gpfwaitioa  to  Itar. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  AS  A  SOIL  FOV 

A  CORREHi'OXDEKT  ulludw  t»  tMMrWll  mAh*  M  «  toit  Ik 
Ferna  :  would  jou  kindly  dbwl  nt  k»«  to  OW  lH-«Mb* 
mixed  with  claj,  and,  ifso,  Ik  «t<i|  pK)^«Mto«*->Ti  IL  IiMOh 

[The  cocoa-nut  n-fu.e  ii  tW  hlrt  falHHHW  »t  Vk»  »tf  bt 
^wiDg  all  Ferns  whii:h  era  mfwim  Attwkl  (•  |N«,  H^k  *)M 
'  alngulur,  ten  inv^ntON«ili»lk»diM«««f  MMlb  lAwt  tW 


le  timF,  and  w 


>urK;lret  tel*  b< 


the  proof  plani 


it  pNnfaw  M  nw  «HH  M 
i  to  Wlnw,  Md  *•  aa«t 


illd.     We 

Sir.  BjW  far'iha  lt(i7«l  OwUMiltanl  BgoHtj, 
'er;  fond  of  fine  £WMi«mI  ha- «m  MtMwM  •*  weu^ 


gracilia  in  front  ot  boxee  of  hit  lovel;  Cliriatioe  ia  Tor;  gaud 
looking  to  the  iun,  and  that  would  be  tbc  best  upMt  for  ths 
jellow  apron  j  but  the  plant  i*  ao  hard^  and  lo  accommodating 
'*>-»  -nj  aipect  round  the  compaii  will  do,  for  Scarlet  Gera- 
j»  ut  kMk  ■*  tf  ««H  ataiut  red  brick  hoaaea  ;  but  for 
00,  W  whiik*  bTvb^  iwtking  i«  •□  tellini;  aa  acarloti 
MM  7M»*,  aiMpI  oav  tUng,  aad  Ibt  tbing  <rauld  suit  Qaza- 
WM  tt  Ueitm  to  tba  tm;  atwdta  of  perfoci  ion  ;  the  thing  ia  a 
mD  pwrplt  vith  •  tiu*  ot  UIm  IB  it  i  atid  of  all  the  coloure  of 
■pMM  tlnl  i|  tiw  imU*  a^WUt  ■  Vhite  background,  and  the 

1^  n ^i__j  __      alaroy 5  minding  that 

_. .  __  _._^ mate,  all  the  differ- 

I  At  MtiMW  qT  OlMWJl.  »hoK  book  on  coloura  ia 
WMt  Iw  iMwa  of  «U  t>>e  booLi  that  e<er  wen 
n*  pHrpIa  hmI  liUo  WKWnation  you  will  find  in  the 
IWMWMI  »M  itoUiMM'*  Pniquc,  aa  it  ii  erroneaiuly 
••«  «f  H«  ««!«  heal  to  Veraniumi  we  hare,  if  vou 
irkMi  of  »  Wd  kN»  it  irell  down  in  the  boi  by 
imi  ¥j  thi*  JJaiitf*  wd  the  apUndena  as  I  ear  for 
tlWK  tri  H  WW  Mil  «l>  lire  tlicm  up  arterwai^— 


how  thoy  rooted  all  oyer,  (ad  W  MMi  mtfw  iWrf  BlOrill  «f  th» 
"  flhre"  aa  it  they  neTor  couUJaH  •Wtugh  of  it. 

It  IB  to  h]  need  ciactly  aa  pinl  Kti  eand  are  uied  now  hx 
Fcma.  It  ia  the  eubetitute  {qif  koA  pMt  and  aand,  and  br  th^ 
delicate  little  Ferna  nothing  tlnb  ^^ed  ;  but  he  tH  ttibVT* 
(ho  amallcat,  one-aiith,  or  on*«lf  hth>  or  OB»-l«Bllk  tl  t|w  wn- 
poat  aliould  be  the  bfit  yello*  tMW,  pounded  aa  1k»  m  it  mb 
be  made.  That  would  do  for  tlw  next  three  ilagimn  qf  atrMtgth 
of  plant;  and  for  Tery  atronf  VlKia  *nd  to  Itudj  iMwkt  Cm 
COmpoit  ahould  bo  one-half  oow»4tat  tcAibb  aad'WW  Uf  yeUov 
loam,  without  turf,  or  lumpa,  ai  anj  aand,  and  no  pe«t. 

Thii  fibre,  if  the  paper  maken  do  not  awallow  it  up,  wit[  make 
a  rerolation  in  the  growth  of  fine  Feme,  at  leaat  to  we  are  told 
lij  the  inrenton.] 


GAZANIA  SPLKNDENS- 

I  lUiU)  Main  in  «roaaing  Guaaia  apleadcoit  and  riseni  at 
the  aututanarequiDas ;  but  uia  old  plante  haye  auggaated  a  vay 
of  tiling  aplendena,  which  I  haaleii  to  netioe,  in  urder  th^t  It 
tnaj  haTD  a  chance  before  the  boat  cuta  up  the  old  ptanti  now 
out  in  the  Oower-bedi.  The  older  the  planta  are,  the  more  freely 
tfaer  lecm  to  Moom  and  the  leea  growth  they  make,  and  they 
mue  haoging-planta  eaiiei  tlian  anf  kind  I  kqow ;  tbenoe,  that 
which  ang^eated  itself  ia  fhia  ; — 

Clardenere  down  in  the  ooantry  who  ha*e  muoh  to  do  in  the 
my  of  fumiihing  aummer  planta  ia  boiaa  for  the  outaide  of 
wlndowa,  and  for  data  and  toceaeea  about  houaaa  and  eaatlas, 
lure  ooa  of  the  best  fomiahing  auminar  pUnli  in  the  Dounby  in 
Saiuiia  aploidena,  if  they  would  now  lake  adrsnta^  of  the 
kngeat  Mid  atooageal  pknla  Ibey  bat*  in  the  be4s,  end  which 
titej  nean  to  le^ve  out  to  the  rr9«t.  It  ia  a  vary  simple  pra- 
neiilig  JWW I  but  at  th*  ud  of  next  Ifa;  it  would  be  one  of  the 
beat  mona  one  oould  makt^  and  then  there  will  be  nothing  to 
Aa  it  with  unleta  the  beit  ot  tbe  old  plaltta  are  lifted  and  saTcd 
0T9  tbe  winter,  for  autumn  or  ipring-atniek  pUnta  of  it  will  he 
of  DO  lite  for  what  I  mean — aod  t^at  ia,  ihat  f  row  of  euch  old 


r  tlie  box  and  to  trail 


0  hang  o«r 
down  half  a  yard  at  once  ;  then  l«  Sit  the  box  in  the  old  way, 
*nd  to  tack  or  nail  tbe  etrongeet  of  the  branches  of  sptendens 
along  the  front  of  tbe  boi  at  the  bottom  to  keep  them  fpom 
btang  too  muoh  shaken  by  the  wind.  Tbe;  will  flower  moet 
M&dy  the  whole  length  ot  tbe  ahooU  from  Hay  to  NoTem- 
.  Mr;  mine,  ant  iu  pola  on  tlie  window-eill,  bare  not  yet  dona 


1  abnoit  biuih  i»  eay  that  •  box  of  Tom  TIkuraba,  or  ot  any 
0(pirt«<  Geraniuai^  fringed  in  front  with  a  broad  iBariiin  of  thia 
jiiiaw,  would  be  jiut  iu  the  faaUioxi  'nt^  faaliion  wtU  hare  ila 
fwsj  i  but  yellow  and  scarlet  arc  not  tbe  beat  two  oolour*  to 
ptaee  aide  by  aide  by  any  law  of  contiasta.  But,  oertaiuly,  the 
^Maiiia  eplt'ndena  is  thm  t)ie  best  outiidc  trailer  or  hanging- 
dpvn  plant  I  have  ^t  aeen  tried. 

Hr.  ginghom'e   pUn  of  baring    apron*   of  Ifierembergia 


FHPIT  TOBS8  IH  POTS  UNDER  GLASS. 
WsETHini  a  tree  ti  plnt^lid  jt,  \^  nnrMi  nr  in  a  pot,  it  require* 
brkt  perr<Kt  dereltfrnent-jirt.  Subalancei  containing  carbon, 
oitTVctu,  and  tulphnr,  and  ewaUt  of  yielding  tlieae  aubatancea 
to  A*  ^t  1  and.  Water  ;  wd  Uatlj,  .Soil,  to  fumiah  it  with 
iMMtVo  maltera.  In  additkw  to  t)io  aborp,  there  muat  be 
nla^  q(  Vir  and  lifbt  If  |U  Iheao  be  attended  to,  there  need 
be  no  fear  at  to  the  reeult. 

Wbaterer  may  be  the  opbdena  and  experience  of  persona 
M  Miu4t  Mt  VultuM  of  fruit  ttces,  tlio  fallowing  facts  cannot 
ba  dttpatti ;  Aay  aan  ba  atleatod  by  persona  far  and  near. 
Six  years  since  I  purohaaed  of  Mr.  Hircn  fifty  Peach  and  Necta- 
rine troea,  together  with  a  few  l"lums  and  aome  Pears  i  the  latter 
1  do  not  reier  to,  kltiwugli  I  bad  a  Tery  good  nop.  Tbmo 
Pewhca,  Neotariiua,  and  Plume  were  poltu;!  and  bedde^  oat 
agqiiiBt  a  south  waU.  fir  the  end  of  autumn  the  wood  VM 
thoraughly  ripened,  and  full  of  bloom-budi.  By  the  fbllqwing 
spring  1  had  built  a  lean-to  houae  aeainst  this  wall  110  feat  by 
IG  feet,  to  be  used  afterwards  as  a  vmcry.  I  parted  off  50  fbat, 
and  plteed  in  thii  the  Fears  againat  the  wall ;  the  Feacfaet, 
^Seolaiines,  and  Plumi  in  front- 
Now  mark  this,  neither  I  nor  my  gardener  knew  anfMung 
of  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pota  farther  tlian  haring  paid 
8»wbridgewottb  a  riait }  yet  tbe  rery  first  year  we  had  tba  Bloat 
ma^ifieent  crop,  tba  branehea  bsiog  ladeo  to  tbe  eai^  (he 
fruit  quite  a*  large  and  aa  well  AarouMd  aa  any  on  (he  wallt. 
I  almost  forget  ths  amount  of  fruit,  but  I  tliink  it  waa  aboot 
a  bundled  doaan. 

Tbe  ventilation  waa  perfeot,  and  ereiy  pot's  ai^aoe  was  OoT«Md 
with  about  8  inehes  of  rich  black  eovpoit,  the  gradual  decay  ot 
wfaich  fed  the  plants  at  each  meal  with  a  clear  salulion  of  carbonic 
aoid,  ammonia,  disintegrated  earthy  inorganics,  &c.  This  anr- 
Ctce  dressing  X  beliere  to  be  talf  Uie  battle.  And  possibly  4t 
the  time  to  which  Ur.  Bobaon  refers  thii  method  mi^ht  not 
hare  been  adopted.  It  occurred  to  niu.  as  I  dare  say  it  did  to 
many  others,  on  reading  Liebig's  article  on  crcmacauaia — i.e., 
aiow  combustion  o;  decay.  I  seldom  Tccomincnd  liquid  mannie 
for  tbe  long  run  ;  it  aeems  to  suit  Vinei,  but  ia  apt  to  prodnoo 
surfeit  and  an  eiceae  ol  raw  sap  in  Peachei  and  Neotaritiei. 
When  a  dry  atmosphere,  to  assist  exhalation,  and  plonty  of  son- 
tight  to  fix  tbe  exceaa  ot  nutiiauat  ia  indLipeii sable,  ahoddy 
(woollen  flbret  from  a  ololh  mill)  forme  a  capita)  alow  decom- 
posing layer  to  plaet  orer  Uie  surface  of  the  pots  to  prerent 
•raporation  ;  and  any  skw-decaying  composi,  not  likely  to  get 
bard  and  cake,  forms  a  good  pabulum  aboie  this.  I  hare  sttub 
atupply  of  water  and  such  fainlity  in  ajiplying  it  Ihat  I  am  not 
particular  about  eraporation.  I  should  tiiiiik  the  outside  of  tbe 
pots  wight  be  corered  with  some  material  belter  than  hay,  and 
BomethiDg  that  might  act  ai  a  noncondiii^r  of  ersporation  aa 
well  as  radiation  ;  say  boiling  coal  tar  at  Zd.  per  gnUon,  creototo 
Gd,  per  gallon,  or  jet  ramiah  Lt.  9i/.  ]>er  gallon. 

We  are  rather  famed  for  our  fruit  culture,  one  gardener oarrying 
off  flnt  prize  st  the  Cryatal  Pabice,  and  at  a  neighbooriBg  fmlt 
ahow  tliii  aeaaon  serenleen  prizes  at  onoe.  Is  it  reasonabla  to 
■nppoae  that  if  pot  culture  did  not  answer  I  tboold  at  this  time 
hare  nearly  a  hundredfruit  treea  ib  fottt-T-icairzAWM. 


JOURNAL  OF  HOKTICULTUBE  AND  COrTAOB  0ABDBNBB.       [NimnlMr  l^UO. 
THK    IN-DOOE  PLANT  CASE.-No.  I. 


Iir  oonunenciaK  a  ieriea  of  papew  on  the  In-door  Plant 
Cbm,  my  first  endpavoar  must  be  to  describe  these  cases, 
and  to  nj  what  they  aim  at  effecting.  For  thii  I  moat 
fint  gl«nce  back  at  the  many  endesTours  wbich  have  at 
different  times  been  made  for  enabling  those  who  are 
fond  of  plants  to  grow  or  force  stoTB  or  greenhouse 
flowers,  or  eyen  to  preserre  such  as  they  may  h&ve 
bought  for  a  long  time  in  freshness  without  a  proper 
liothouse. 

For  store  plants  and  for  forcing,  heat  was,  of  course, 
required,  ana  most  of  the  means  that  were  tried  for  this 
proved  to  be  attended  by  snoh  objections  as  rendered 
their  general  use  all  but  impossible.  Gas  was  required, 
or  a  lamp,  with  oil  that  miglit  spill,  or  lights  that  might 

f;o  ont ;  and  these  cases,  too,  were  construeted  much  too 
ow  to  enable  the  cultiTator  to  produce  a  gsy  display  of 

It  always  seemed  to  me,  however,  a  certainty  that  some- 
thing might  be  done.  It  was  qaite  impossible  but  that 
a  miniature  bouse  could  he  conetructed  for  the  little 
■tove  plants  as  well  as  Crystal  Palaces,  and  enormous 
buildings  for  Victoria  regias.  So  while  others  effected 
the  great,  I  thought  I  would  try  the'Iittle;  and  being 
myself  intensely  foud  of  flowers,  and  unable  for  a  time 
to  talie  care  of  them  out  of  doors,  I  turned  all  my  efforts 
to  growing  tbem  in  the  house. 

These  plant  coses,  indeed,  never  could  succeed  till 
■ome  one  had  time  to  watch  them  day  by  day  ;  looking 
out  for  their  defects,  tracing  those  defects  to  their  causes, 
and  endeavouring  to  remove  ihem  as  fast  as  they  were 
liaeovered,  and  this  could  hardly  have  been  done  except 
inder  circumstances  such  as  mine  have  been. 

'"hese  cases  are  now  the  simplest  to  manage  that  can 
visibly  be  conceived;  but  this  simplicitjr  is  only  the 
'esult  of  at  least  two  years'  incessant  experimenting 


balancing  their  •*' 
if  garden  in  K.  ''"■ 


es,  foU^-ving 


also  on  a  whole  li 


.U>V,     BUltiC».1      , 


delight  to  many  who  are  debarred  from  all  outdoor  git 
dening,  or  who  cannot  have  a  large  hothouse. 

One  of  my  cases  was  exhibited  at  Kensington  Qcn 
at  the  flower  show  there  last  week ;  and  though  tha 
6th  of  Ifovember  is  not  a  good  time  for  flowers,  UviD 
give  an  ides,  perhaps,  to  those  who  saw  it,  of  the  actull 
grouping,  and  of  the  kinds  of  plants  that  are  adapted 
for  this  sort  of  culture. 

Many  persons  have,  also,  some  particular  kind  of 
flower  for  which  Ihey  have  a  very  special  preference,  sad 
as  far  as  my  eiperience  goes,  most  kinda  may  thus  b* 
grown  ir.  different  degrees  of  heat,  different  degraMof 
air,  different  degrees  of  light,  and  different  degree!  af 
moisture.  The  variation  of  one  of  these  various  reqniaitsi 
often  turns  the  scale,and  each  can  be  regulated  to  any  prist 
whatever  by  the  simple  use  of  the  simple  means  provided. 

I  hope  in  succeeding  details  to  give  a  liat  of  idsiltl 
adaptea  for  such  culture,  whether  store  or  greennonae, 
or  only  hardy  plants  and  bulbs  to  be  hastened  oa ;  and 
having  begun  at  the  beginning,  and  so  worked  up  mjviH 
I  am  prepared  by  eiperience  for  most  of  the  snuH 
disasters  that  befall  such  florists. 

Any  practical  difficulty  that  arises  in  actnaUy  working 
cases,  I  shall  be  also  delighted  to  try  to  meet  and  if  poa- 
sible  to  point  out  a  remedy ;  only  I  give  fair  warning 
that  adaplatiom  of  iny  system  will  generally  fail,  for  M 
one  can  tell  the  number  of  little  requisites,  proportion^ 
sixe,  make,  shape,  boilers,  pipes,  &c,,  which  nave  had  ttt 
be  considered,  and  to  be  put  together  to  make  •ocll  a 
structure  as  mav  adapt  itself  to  erer^  season  equaQy, 
and  to  each  style  of  plant,  while  being  yet  easy  an4 
simple  in  the  user's  hands. 

The  temperature  of  these  cases  may  be  raised  to  B(P, 
going  down  to  65°  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours.  It  mav 
otherwise  be  made  to  reach  66°,  and  to  fall  to  about  W, 
or  it  may  be  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  it 
stands  in.  Moist  stove  heat,  or  dry,  warm  air,  maj  bt 
<l-o  regulated  with  equal  ease  and  accural. 

~  *  keep  four  cases  in  full  work,  one  of  which  acta  » 
warm  greenhooae,  I  ahall  lupt 


Is  I  keep  four  case 
I  stov  »ud  ani^'her  ai 
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alternately.     My  other  cases,  generally,  are  kept  nn- 
heated,  unless  during  a  sudden  frost,  or  in  a  long-con- 
tinued time  of  damp  or  foggy  weather. 
I  think  it  is  yery  essential  for  all  purposes,  to  haye 


oases  such  as  may  be  heated,  if  necessary.  If  not  warmed 
for  months  no  lojury  can  arise,  but  if  heat  is  wanted  and 
cannot  be  giyen  the  consequences  are  embarrasing. — 
E.  A.  M. 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  lEELAND.-No.  3. 


THE     CHIEF     SEGRETARrS 

Iv  the  Viceregal  Lodge  be  a  mile  from  the  entrance  gate,  the 
lodge  of  the  Chief  Secretary  is  considerably  further  northward. 
It  well  sustains  the  characters  of  lodge^  being  almost  concealed 
on  the  east  side  by  trees  and  shrubs.  I  hardly  know  how  it 
was,  but  I  had  merely  a  glimpse  of  the  west  or  lawn-front  of  the 
house ;  that  glimpse,  howerer,  conjuring  up  the  ideas  not  of 
seclusion  and  retirement,  but  of  exposure,  freedom,  and  openness 
in  the  character  of  the  landscape.  The  scenery  of  the  park,  the 
Tiews  of  the  country  adjoining,  and  the  more  distant  Dublin 
mountains,  all  demanding  us  to  lift  our  eyes  from  the  ground 
near  us  and  to  look  further  a-field.  The  very  openness  in  the 
lawn  front  seemed  to  be  somewhat  emblematic  of  a  distinctiye 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  who,  as  Chief  Secretary,  occupies  this  loyely  residence. 
Leaving  out  of  our  consideration  the  great  fields  of  politics  and 
social  amelioration  and  advancement,  in  which,  we  doubt  not, 
suitable  openness  and  activity  will  be  displayed,  signs  are 
already  appearing  that  the  farm  and  the  garden  will  receive  a 
portion  of  that  energy  and  taste  which  we  hear  are  rendering 
bray  ton  Manor  illustrious  for  what  is  beautiful  in  Nature,  and 
classical  and  refined  in  art. 

In  front  of  the  mansion  we  just  noticed  a  number  of  flower- 
beds well  filled,  no  doubt ;  but  though  we  were  not  near  enough 
to  notice  the  arrangement,  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  in 
such  a  place  they  were  either  swept  away  and  their  place  occupied 
by  the  green  grass,  or  a  few  choice  shrubs ;  or  that  if  flower-beds 
there  were  to  be,  they  should  be  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  sunk  so  much  in  a  panel  as  not  to  be  seen  until  you  came 
near  them.  This  latter  plan  would  be  particularly  desirable  if 
there  was  an  invalid  in  the  house  that  could  not  well  go  further 
to  see  flowers  growing — in  fact,  in  such  a  case,  we  would  break 
down  all  our  prepossessed  ideas  as  to  fitness,  and  have  flowers 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  so  that  their  soothing  influence  might 
be  seen  and  felt. 

Some  people  act  as  if  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  flower-bed, 
a  rustic  basket,  and  an  artistic  vase  can  never  be  placed  wrong 
in  a  garden :  hence,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  a 
flower-bed  marring  some  beautiful  scenery,  or  destroying  the 
effisct  of  a  beautiful  tree  because  you  cannot  see  the  base  of  its 
column  or  bole.  Or  you  find  a  beautiful  Italian  vase  perched 
in  front  of  a  rustic-root  summer-house,  or  you  find  a  mass  of 
roots  and  flints  thrown  up  in  front  of  a  Grecian  mansion! 
Would  that  some  one  of  undoubted  taste  and  commanding  in- 
fluence, would  tell  us  when,  and  when  not,  flower-beds  should 
be  placed  dose  to  a  mansion. 

If  not  deceived  in  our  glimpse,  the  very  reasons  that  told  in 
favour  of  the  flower  garden  at  the  Viceregal,  told  against  it  here 
under  present  circumstances.  Two  we  will  mention,  keeping  in 
view  the  objection  above  stated  as  to  invalids.  The  first  b,  Uiat 
we  can  hardly  fix.  our  attention  upon  the  beauties  of  the  sur- 
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pleasantly  but  harshly  on  the  unity  of  expression ;  and  thus  one 
form  of  beauty  is  led  to  impair  instead  of  to  enhance  another 
distinct  and  separate  form  of  the  beautiful.  The  second  reason 
is,  that  too  much  of  one  form  of  the  beautiful,  clustered  near 
together,  tends  to  produce  a  feeling  of  satiety,  and  thus  far 
lessens  instead  of  promotes  enjoyment.  Something  like  a  hundred 
vards  from  the  mansion  a  nice  gate  opens  into  a  nice  walk  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  so  wide  and  so  long,  and  so  rich  in  colour  fr^m 
very  wide  ribbon-borders  at  the  udes,  that  the  open  beds  near 
the  house  must  be  very  fine  indeed  not  to  lose  by  comparison, 
and  be  altogether  forgotten  until  the  visitor  or  the  resident 
returns  to  the  house  again.  Were  the  distance  between  the  beds 
and  the  ribbons  greater,  and  that  space  peculiarly  enticing  from 
objects  of  the  rare  and  attractive  in  sjlvan  beauty,  the  contrast 
and  comparison  would  not  be  so  rudely  thrust  upon  us.  After 
all,  however,  so  long  as  the  kitchen  garden  is  thus  made  so  orna* 
mental,  the  flower  garden  at  the  house  will  never  be  a  telling 
feature  until  its  beds  are  more  attractive  than  the  massive 
ribbons,  and  it  is  either  shut  in  from  the  view  of  the  park,  or 
treated  in  some  distinct  and  separate  way,  as  a  panel,  to  look  as 
well  in  winter  as  in  summer. 

We  met  our  new  friend,  Mr.  McNeill,  the  talented  gardener, 
near  this  gate,  having  had  a  Paul  Pry  peep  over  the  kitchen 
garden  before  we  had  the  privilege  of  finding  him.  The  kitchen 
garden  seemed  much  smaUer  than  at  the  Viceregal ;  and,  on  ex- 
pressing our  surprise  that  so  much  space  could  be  devoted  to 
flowers,  Mr.  McNeill  told  us  that  they  could  get  the  coarser 
vegetables  at  the  farm.  The  ground,  however,  was  well  cropped, 
and  we  noticed  in  particular  that  the  Celery  here,  and  elsewhere, 
was  very  forward,  and  earthed  high  up  in  Ireland.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  ribbon-borders.  Much  the  same 
style  of  planting  was  adopted  as  at  the  Yioeregal,  with  the 
addition  of  separate  and  distinct  groups  at  the  corners;  and 
crosses  and  stars  very  nicely  and  tastefully  done.  The  number 
of  plants  wanted  must  be  immense.  The  kitchen  cropping 
being  shut  out,  the  whole  looks  almost  like  a  rich  flower  garden. 
We  seem  going  back  to  olden  times,  when  the  walks  in  the  kitchen 
garden  were  bounded  by  espalier  or  trellis,  and  a  flower-border 
in  front  of  them.  These  mixed  borders  were  well  enough  in 
their  way,  but  for  massive  effect  could  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  ribbon  in  its  glory,  though  the  glory  be  but  shortUved.  The 
rows  here,  as  well  as  at  the  Viceregal,  were  clear  and  distinct — 
not  so  close  perhaps  as  some  of  us  would  wish,  though  having 
peculiar  advantages. 

Bibbons  are  even  more  general  in  Ireland  than  in  England, 
and  there  is  one  thing  in  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all 
we  have  seen  would  be  improved,  so  far  as  we  think,  though 
as  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  other  men  may  with  propriety 
think  and  act  differently*  The  improvement  in  our  opinion 
would  be  the  having  the  borders  sloping  regularly  from  back  to 


FIC.2. 


founding  scenery,  and  upon  flower-beds  so  placed  on  an  open 
lawn,  vTlAout  any  background  near  at  hand,  at  one  and  the 
time.    Nay,  that  £e  very  attempt  to  do  so  breaks  in  not 


front,  if  to  be  seen  on  one  side  only.  In  these  and  other  wide 
borders  we  have  seen,  the  back  rows  are  tall,  to  blind  what  ia 
behind  them  in  the  way  of  the  purely  useful— consisting  of 
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Sweet  Peas,  Holljhooks,  Falilias,  &c. ;  but  some  fouri  or  0Te,  or 
more  rows  next  the  front  are  more  uniform  in  heiglit,  and,  tbeve- 
fbre,  present  almost  a  level  surface  to  the  eye,  which  we  know 
some  people  like  not  only  in  ribbons  but  in  beds.  The  lines  of 
colour  are  equally  well  seen  when  looked  at  from  either  end,  but 
we  do  not  think  they  aro  so  well  seen  as  you  walk  along  by  the 
side  of  them  ;  and  more  room  is  required  to  keep  the  line  of 
colour  distinct  than  when  on  the  slope.  This  is  no  new  idea  of 
ours ;  for  some  years  ago,  when  giving  a  ^ind  of  reriew  of  Shr^b- 
land,  and  noticing  the  ribbon- border,  which,  backed  by  ever- 
greens,  and  having  on  the  other  side  of  the  green  drive  a  steep 
MOMBtic  bank,  wae  yet  as  level  as  a  levd  ooold  make  it,  we  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  cdoHrs  would  have  been  more  telling 
if  ike  back  lines  had  been  the  highest,  and  the  firont  the  lowest. 
JRh^#.  1  and  2  will  give  a  rongh  representation  of  what  we  mean ; 
•Ten  if  t-he  linee  sloped  more  than  in  Jiff.  1,  the  different  rows 
would  show  move  as  you  went  along  the  walks,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  10  f^  wide,  and  the  borders  16  ieet.  Fi/f,  2  is  something 
bke  the  way  the  ribboning  is  done  at  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  we 
-know  it  wiU  have  many  admirers,  ^ere  is  no  need  to  illustrate 
»  wide  Aat  border,  b^use  a  Strawbenry-bed  in  flower  would 
allow  that  well  raiough.  Our  own  opinion  is,  tbat  very  wide 
flat  ribbon- borders  are  a  waste  of  energy,  as  the  distinctive  mark- 
ings of  the  lines  ere  apt  to  be  lost.  Tiiis  is  not  so  likely  to  bo 
ftli»«aae  with  borders  planted  as  fy.  2,  because  the  higher  linea 
•I  ihe  background  reflect  the  light  back  on  the  lower  level  ones 
in  front. 
^  €)i  eourse,  a  sloping  bank  could  be  made  of  plants  somewhat 
■Bular  in  strength  if  the  ground  was  flrst  made  slopmg.  Fl^,  4 
is  OB  the  supposition  that  the  plants  are  selected  l^r  their  dif- 
ferent rows,  according  to  their  natural  heights ;  and  here  lies  a 
little  difficulty,  as  some  plants  will  not  grow  equally  strong 
meitf  season,  and,  if  a  line — say  near  the  centre,  was  unduly  de- 
pptsssd,  it  would  spoil  the  efiect  of  the  whole.  Some  friends 
also  complain  that  when  the  suitable  heights  are  secured,  the 
«ows  can  hardly-  be  kept  distinct ;  but  there  will  be  little  diffi- 
culty with  this  if  stout  sticks  are  put  in  as  thick  as  a  finger  every 
two  yards,  but  eat  of  sight,  and  connected  with  small  thread 
•ord  to  keep  the  rows  from  intertwining  and  mingling  with  so 
BOoh  that  is  magnifleent  in  these  ribbon-beds.  We  should  like 
nweh  if  Messrs.  MoNeill  and  Smith  would  tiy  a  small  border 
doped  to  the  Box  next  season,  and  give  us  their  candid  opinions 
of  the  two  systems,  for  after  all  we  mav  be  wrong  in  this  matter. 
Of  course,  what  has  been  said  has  cniefly  reference  to  ribbons 
made  with  straight  lines,  or  at  least  linee  parallel  to  the  walk  or 
the  boundary;  but  the  same  principle  will  apply  to  ribbon- 
borders,  wiih  winding  lines  along  the  centre,  but  straight  lines 
at  the  sides  to  suit  the  straight  walk,  if  straight  it  be.  The 
came  gradation  as  to  height  wiH  also  apply  to  what  are  called 
spotted  ribbon-borders'-for  instance,  when  the  ground  colour  may 
Im  Variegated  Alyssum  and  raised  spots  on  it  of  blue,  orange, 
scarlet,  and  purple.  The  highest  spots  should  be  farthest  from 
the  eye  if  the  border  is  to  be  seen  on  one  side,  and  in  the  middle 
if  seen  on  both  sides.  Considering  the  immense  quantity  of 
fine  ribboning  here — so  much  as  would  surprise  many  English 
flurdsners,  I  juet  throw  out  these  idess,  and  leave  them  to  make 
th^iv  way  if  deserving  of  consideration. 

Besides  these  fine  ribbons  I  noticed  beds  of  fine  Stocks,  and 

ralsg;tdid  China  Asters,  and  some  wonderful  flowera  of  a  voir 

dWavf  kind,  the  stems  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground. 

Everywhere  the  greatest  neatness  and  cleanliness  prevailed,  there 

being  a  place  in  the  reserve  compost-ground  for  rubbish  of  all 

kinds,  and  none  to  be  seen  anywhere  else.     It  was  evident  that 

there  was  an  honourable  and  friendly  rivalry  between  these 

artistes  of  the  Phoenix.     Here  again  I  met  splendid  plants  of 

Chrysanthemum  trained,  and,  I  beUeve,  cultivated  in  the  same 

way  as  referred  to  the  other  week ;  and  whioli,  before  they  are 

»n  bloom,  it  would  puxzle  most  people  to  say  which  were  the 

•est,  if  even  then.     Some  of  the  plants  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 

■ember  were  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  mass  of 

irm  shoots  scarcely  15  inches  to  18  inches  in  height.      Pelar- 

ifoniums,  too,  were  splmdid,  one  fine  house  full  of  large  plants, 

'"''  plenty  of  smaller  ones  elsewhere.     The  larger  plants  were 

.i  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  diameter  now,  and  would  be  at  least 

'^ot  or  18  inches  xnora  in  May  and  June.     I  rather  think 

wo  of  th'*-'*  had  bloomed  tliis  season,  but  were  treated  much 

.n... .      „^^o  mentioned  the  other  week.    'Hie  shoots  were 

v»         aa»  II      .vn^Mi  all  over  ♦*•«  plants,  and  the  leaves  told  of 

irft..«*Y«s  Br*-      »c  hifrhcst  healti      hough  at  this  '•-^ason  not  toe 


rings,  and  not  a  stick  of  any  kind  used,  usJess  the  tvo  lh|t 
crossed  the  pot  to  support  the  circular  ring. 

Besides  these  Geranium-houses  and  some  framea  thsre  vps 
only  two  small  plant-houses — one  with  two  wings  and  a  oironilir 
domed  one  fur  its  centre,  which  might  have  clone  very  well  if 
the  wings  had  been  of  any  size ;  but  being  mere  names  or  make> 
shifts  from  being  so  small,  plants  could  not  be  eipected  to  do 
well  from  the  constant  variations  to  which  they  would  be  sub- 
jected; one  great  advantage  of  a  good-sized  house  being  the 
somewhat  equability  of  its  temperature  as  compared  with  s 
small  one.  llie  other  house  was  a  small  lean-to,  where  M  ^ 
entered,  the  wind  being  boisterous,  a  fine  plant  of  Acaciii  linwr 
mondi  was  thrown  clown,  as  the  pot  in  which  it  grew  WH 
standing  on  another  too  small  to  meet  the  force  of  the  gdsi 
Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  remedied  in  some  d^|m 
by  the  opportunity  of  placing  plants  in  the  forcing-h oases  (fo 
which  we  will  presently  allude),  it  was  very  pleasing  to  meet,  not 
only  with  a  good  gencnral  collection  of  flowering  plants  for  wM^ 
and  spring— as  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Ipp 
phorbias,  Justicias,  Ac.,  but  a  number  of  very  fine  spcdiMB 
plants,  which,  though  not  wonderful  for  size,  were  beaatiftilftr 
their  compactness  and  high  health  and  vigour.  Amoi^  tUii 
we  noticed  fine  plants  of  Bogiera  cordata,  Adamia  Tcrsioalcri 
Cyrtoceras  reflexa ;  AUamanda  Schottii,  5  feet  by  4  feet ;  C^ 
tanthcra  magniftca»  3  feet  by  8  feet ;  Heboclinium  ianthsnn^ 

4  feet  by  4  feet ;  Medinilla  magnifica,  4  feet  by  8  jfeet ;  Stcpkip 
notis  floribunda,  ft  feet  by  4  feet ;  Posogneria  longiflora,  5  Alt 
by  4  feet,  very  fine.  A  fine  plant  of  the  hancbome-fttlHid 
Agnostis  sinuatus  was  sViOwing  bloom,  supposed  to  be  the  ink 
time  it  has  bloomed  in  Ireland. 

Among  fine,  young  greenhouse  plants.  Heaths,  FSvNiMt 
Epacrui,  &c.,  the  following  were,  perhaps,  the  most  bmtlflu 
sjpecimens : — Acacia  Drum  mondi,  4  feet  by  4  feet ;  A  gnadii^ 

5  feet  by  4  feet;  Acroph^llum  venosum,  3  feet  by  8  leet;  Ad^ 
nandra,  of  kinds,  such  as  fragrans,  specioea,  uniflors,  te^ 
averaging  3  feet  by  3  feet ;  Erioatcmon  ouxifoliom,  3  feet  hf 

3  feet ;  K.  cuspidatum,  5  feet  by  4  feet  ;    Brira  Osveadkh 

4  feet  by  4  feet ;  Pimele^  Hendersoni,  3  feet  by  8  feet ;  P.  ^ 
cussata,  3  feet  by  3  feet ;  Ehyncospermom  jasminoido,  5  iit 
by  4  feet,  &o. 

l^e  sight  of  the  back  settlements  would  have  done  sani  rf 
our  grumblers  good,  who  never  can  got  a  plac^e  for  aaythtB^M 
they  would  find  that  even  under  the  shadow  of  royal^  hiNb 
many  a  makeehifl  must  be  made.  Fine  young  plants  VW 
standing  under  the  protection  of  old,  ricketty,  worn-out  ftavMi; 
and  as  we  understand  water  is  a  little  scarce  in  the  park,  soBi 
of  the  best  compact  greenhouse  plants  were  hslf-plunged,  V 
more,  in  ashes,  in  a  bed,  and  by  posts  and  rails  bock  and  froit 
the  means  were  provided  for  placing  some  old  sashes  a  jni  or 
more  above  the  plants,  so  that  whilst  they  had  a  tree  carreot  of 
air  all  about  and  among;  them,  they  would  still  be  protected 
from  the  soakings  that  orenching  rams  would  give.  The  foies 
of  the  sun*s  rays  could  easily  be  blunted  by  dulling  the  glRP 
when  desirable ;  though  most  of  the  old  glass  would  be  ditH 
enough  for  anything.  It  i«  often  to  places  like  this  tiiat  we  mn^ 
go  to  learn  to  make  the  most  of  everything.  '*  Never  be  besteo, 
never  give  up,"  should  be  the  watchword  of  the  gardener. 

All  kinds  of  small  fruit  had  been  plentiful  ancTgood,  but  like 
as  with  us  Pears  and  Apples  were  scarce,  though  the  latter  wsi 
pretty  fair,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  best  part  of  a  bushd 
lying  on  a  walk,  which  the  gale  of  that  day,  the  13th  ofSe|h 
tember,  had  rattled  down.  The  wall  trees  seemed  in  ezoeUnt 
order,  and  a  high  Peach-wall  pre-eminently  so.  It  did  OBSI 
eyes  good  to  sec  them,  for  such  a  crop  of  fine  fruit  even  ths 
left  wc  were  not  privileged  to  see  t^iis  season,  and  on  looking  Oftf 
the  wall  we  could  see  the  knobs  from  which  many  fruit  hid 
been  taken.  Wo  regret  that  there  and  then  we  did  not  get  froB 
Mr.  MoXeill  all  the  minutiae,  and  whether  he  covered  or  no^ 
and  how  if  he  did.  Wo  have  no  doubt  that  when  he  sees  tkb 
he  will  tell  us  all  about  it.  8uch  Peaches  out  of  doors  have  bMB 
a  rarity  this  season ;  for  elsewhere  they  seemed  as  scarce  It 
Irelancl  as  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  great  proportion  of  tender  friiits,  chiefly  Q-rapeS|  Of 
grown  in  a  loni^  range  of  iron  curvilinear  houses,  of  which  thi 
enclosed  (/I7.  3),  is  a  simple  section.  I  forgot  to  ask  if  ever  thi 
housea  had  been  used  for  Pines,  for  they  would  answer  admirdfai(f 
for  the  purpone,  as  from  having  pipes  b^ow  the  beds  th0 
would  be  no  want  of  a  regular  bottom  heat.  The  section  shoin 
represents  shelves  in  the  bed  ;  but  in  some  of  the  hoosM  ^ 

mn-^/^  afa^tpo/       |p     imw^  tO   ^"^p  ♦he  Vi^CS  *W)m  ^*TDpi]|ft|  flB 
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«  giren  to  andenttnd  thAt  aftttf  a  lot  of  elhitoi^  &e.»  abore 
tety  frrmentini^  mstters  eould  <dlo  be  i!titfodti(^  if  dcmnMl 
lie.    Iti  snch  bwlt  tr«  can  well  c<weetf«  the  lots  of  imdnr^ 


FI«.S 


c:\rtifton 


■\?. 


r.rv; 


as  Dwarf  Kidney  BeaDS,  or  even  of  Cucumben  and 
3  if  deemed  desirable.  In  some  of  the  houses  where  the 
I  wore  cut  or  not  quite  iAp€,  we  found  xiumber*  a(  plants 
and  in  excellent  health,  and  for  these  and  whateyer  may 
^n  in  the  season  beneath  iho  Vines,  a  good  ohcnee  iff^Tea, 
rods  of  Tines  were  about  6  feet  apart.  Mr.  McNeiilooni- 
1  of  the  Chasftelaft  Musqu^  crackings  bat  the  later  Vines 
I  every  sign  of  coming  to  Brst-rate  perfection.  There 
vo  pecuIuuitiM  in  these  hotiBes.  Pirdt,  bj  rising  %  couple 
de  steps  at  the  doorway,  the  back  path  is  sufficiently 
d  to  enible  a  perton  to  wort  in  the  bed  coveniently.  The 
feature  is,  that  without  greatly  inicroa'chihg  on  the  indXk 
back  pathway,  and  by  meAns  of  arches  in  the  back  wiUl,  a 
-  pit  is  made  Al  the  back,  iii  Which  the  Musa  Oayendishii 
Ti  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  whole  lengrli  of  tKe  hmge, 
IS  producing  soihe  mie  dusters  of  fruit.  Asking  if  aiiy 
»ttld  be  applilsd  below  the  roots,  Mr.  McNeill  shook  his 

I  the  negative,  as  much  as  to  sAy,  **  I  wish  t  could  get  it." 
Jerstood  from  another  Quarter,  that  in  these  regal  gardens 
Tent  expenses  and  -^hat  little  alteration^  it  n^ay  please  them 
e,  are  defrayed  by  those  holdhig  d^cd  folr  tk^  time  b^ng  } 
at  for  all  large  alterations  atad  improveinentd,  ah  applica- 
ist  he  made  to  the  State  for  a  grant,  ahd  there  ib  generally  so 
rircumlocntioh,  and  eircutetSndibus,  atid  ci^le-go-]N>uhd- 
md,  without  comihg  to  a  pradti6al  decision,  that  unless 
ne  great  object  ihi  tiiouble  and  worry  exceed  the 
ige. 

re  closing  thfs  godsfpinj^  letto^  Wb  must  hbtice  one  more 

vineiT  in  front  of  Jifi.   McNeill's  obttage,  where  the 

,  chiefly  Black  Hamburghs,  wm  v!^  flne  and  as  blaek 

II  coloured  as  they  could  be.  A  section  is  given  oy  Bl>. 
[Vb  kindness.    Fi^,  4.    The  Vinetf  girbw  Well  eAoiogh  aiid 


work  wag  A(me  in  TebmAfy  18S8,  tod  ever  since  we  have  iiad 
good  erope  of  findlycolbored  Gr4>to)  »nd  no  shanking."  The 
mode  aDQ  thd  results  speAk  for  themselvM.  B.  Fiah. 


MUSHEOOM  CULTUBE. 


tMUm  L^fBL 


sd  good  bunches  and  berries,  but  welre  deficient  fn  colour 
on  to  Ethankins^.  Th<e  rMMdy  applied  i¥e  cannot  do  better 
re  in  Mr.  McNeill's  oWn  wdrdA.  "  My  predi^cessor  havinff 
a  large  drain  4  feet  de^  hlo'ng  the  front  of  thid  horded,  1 
ly  to  take  out  a  cut,  4  feet  deep,  the  whole  leheth,  th«n 
eel  forks  work  up  to  the  front  wall,  pegging  back  the  h)bts 
rent  on,  and  taking  care  to  keep  them  moist  ]^ rolling 
\  (bmp  moss  as  each  Vine  was  disentangled,  '^e  took 
his  way  some  half-a-dozen  of  Vines  at  a  tiihe.  We  then 
zhly  drained  the  bottom,  givfng  it  a  good  slope  to  this 
irain,  and  then  placed  over  it  some  18  inches  thick  of 
it>  and  rough  Kme  rubbish.  On  thiA  we  put  6  inchet  of 
Ae  mbbish  rammed  hard,  and  oh  that  k  fcy^  of  fresh 
«ssy  side  downwards.  So  much  for  drains^.  HAvtixg  ^ 
I  good  compost  for  20  inches  deep,  ove*  tllat  wi6  iplread 
\  Tm6  roots,  railing  i^  thp  points  a  litUb  f b  *ll6W  fbt 
I  Chd  over  them  put  about  8  mdhee  ibdi«  ftoil.  Ho  tbaijfie  [ 
%fett  finished  h«d  h^ut  US  indftei  di^K  of  ls6iL    l!fai  I 


Fob  9&niM  yeaiw  pftflt  lAf  *' better  halF^  hi6  bcto  putting 
the  qu'^stion  to  me,  *'  Why  do  you  not  iilstrtkct  Jolih  (m6  man 
we  call  our  gardener)  how  to  grow  MushTOoms.  You  know 
very  well  how  they  should  be  groim  ?**  1  have  been  accastbm^d 
oh  such  occasions  to  state  in  a  nesitatin^  manner  (my  con  Wi^ce 
all  tlie  while  upbraiding  me,  and  saying  as^plainly  afe  poniUe, 
**  you  know  nothing  about  Mushroom  growhig,")j  that  1  #otfld 
*'see  about  it."  I  did  on  sueh  occaesions  see  very  pliinly 
that  Mushrooth  growing  was  nt  jbke^  f6r  oil  looking  inl^ 
those  pottderons  volumea  of  Mdlntoeh,  into  the  one  Hea¥y 
volume  of  Thompaon,  i|ito  vdrioma  Numbers  of  Tni  Cor^ 
TAGS  JGhLADSKKB,  into  Loudoit — ffl  short,  bemtxddlliig  iAf 
brains  to  an  enormous  extent,  I  found  to  many  ways  of  Mt- 
ting  to  the  end,  that  my  resolotxoit  faifed  me,  and  instlsaa  ii4 
trying  some  of  the  methods  recommended,  I  relapsed  into  a 
pleasant  apathy,  and  thought,  without  even  making  use  of  my 
convenient  phrase,  that  I  would  see  about  growing  Mushrooms 
when  I  otmld  ifaake  up  my  inii&d  whose  method  of  growing 
them  wst  the  best;  Wetl^  I  did  hot  site  wihowt  it,  Ahd  I  did  not 
instruct  /ohh  howlo  make  a  bed,  till,  I  think,  on  tliij  lB(h  of 
last  May  I  saw  in  a  contemporary  to  acsftotmt  of  a  visft  to  the 
garden^  at  West  Hill  Hbmto,  HighgAt(^  and  a  short  delenption 
of  the  ttie^Od  of  growing  Mushrooms  there'.  I  promptly  wrote 
to  Mr.  Toting,  the  gardener  then,  tO  dear  up  a  point  qt  t^o, 
which  he  at  once  did.  I  hire  had  p^feet  stidtes^  ahd  Imte  ibr 
some  weeks  thought  of  giving  )^ou  in  A  ihort  ^  spaeto  as  poiisibte 
how  and  what  f  have  dohe;  A  tritfhl  kfiiSBb  oh  MuBhrd<!^ 
growing  in  N6.  82,  but  of  the  fliiiHe  fcngthy,  vi^o  cHaracteir  as 
those  i^ven  by  most  gardeners,  hw  dete^iiM'd  me  to  condense 
in  as  few  lines  as  possible,  how  I  grow  Mushrooms. 

kx  Wty^,  Aitb  ffow  I  ulM  IT. 

Abdut  the  SOtb  of  June  last,  I  ^av6  or^rs  to  iny  groom  to 
sails  A  ohe-hbne  foAd  (say  twenty  bu^els)  of  drbpvincsfrom  the 
stAblt,  and  tt>  t^ke  iiyilt  Sil  the  loiie  piec^.df  fctrkw,  kaving  the 
short  pte«e8  Miied  irith  Ih^  droj^plnM.  ^TliiS  load  was  placed  in 
an  ei^en  shed  in  cato  of  fbr^  hbavy  btora&l)  opinioff  oh  to  satuirate 
it.  I  thM  bought  frdhi  tlie  gathkiners  twenty  bushels  of  droppings 
from  the  road.  Thi^  beine  mixed  with  sand  oh^ks  the  ioo 
rapid  f%Mnehtat  km  bf  fh^  slable-dlroppings.  Hub  I  mixed  with 
the  Above^  fffid  fbtiaied  ft  ihtb  a  beip  Uke  a  hMcock.  Fermea- 
tatiob,  M  lh%  doelon  ssy,  *'  suf^e^encd,"  and  on  the  28th  of 
June  I  reckoned  my  materials  ready  to  make  my  bed. 

I  fixed  upon  my  cellar  as  the  plftee  i6  iU&ke  it  in.  liiis  beine 
dry,  li|h6,  and,  for  a  cellar,  mDdfefMeljp  diry,  temperature  tS. 
the  yfcair  found  from  60**  to  bT%  I  had  a  bottothlets  box 
prepared,  mttde  with:  ineh  boafdi,  f  ft6t  Ibhg,  4  feet  wideu 
and  29  inches  deep.  Into  tliff  I  fAd  xhV  for!^  bhshels  of 
horse-dropphigs  plsoed^  hSrmfteriifl|;  ilMBu  dbWn  with  a  ratfai^ 


found  the  thermometer  down  to  70**  (it  should  not  be  lower 
than  70°,  nor  higher  than  75"*}.  I  then  took  half  a  bushel  of 
good  s^^-^mrne  ^is  the  Miltlnek-^and  plafated  it  in  piltoes 
from  about  Z  inches  to  8  inches  ib  diaaoWtcflr,  and  1  lAcfa  thisl, 
pokinc  it  in  just  under  ihesurfaoe  "^tii  Ay  fingers.  I  tfaeh  tdOk 
ioine Ti^t  mouM,  not  dust^i  but.  rather  dry-^it  wis  refuse  pdt 
mould  .siiE^ed,  and  spread  it  over  tibe  bed  3  inohes  deep,  hamnrefb' 
ing  it  down  with  a  neavy  Bptfdoi  so  as  to  make  the  surface  quite 
smooth,  hard,  and  level,  and  the  depth  of  mould  thus  pr^Md 
down  was  about  2  inches  over  the  spawn.  About  the  end  of  itiify 
the  Mushrooms  began  to  appear,  and  ete>  since  the  middle  of 
August  this  small  bed,  28  squafe  feet,  has  given  enoagh  not 
only  for  the  wants  of  my  house^  but  enough  for  my  neighboitts. 
the  bed  is  at  lius  ihoment  crowded  with  MuriiroomS  of  all  siM^ 
the  small  ones  are  so  thick  that  thsLy  look  aS  if  White  MUstara 
seed  had  been  strewed  over' the  bedi  Any  one  ii^ith  a  oeDat  not 
too  damp,  or  a  shed  not  too  airv,  may  jfrow  Mushrooms  iieibel6B 
of  the  depth  giveh  as  above.  A  box  6  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide 
W(mld  give  a  great  abundanee,  and.  t  beliavey  that  BO  unoer- 
taii^y  in  thei^  culture  exists^  if  peopfe  will  d6.as  I  have  d^e* 
It  wdi  be  seen  that  no  coviftiing  is  used,  and  what  a  nuisance 
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it  used  to  be  to  hare  to  remove  the  corering  of  hay  before  yon 
could  gather  a  few  Maehrooms.  I  hare  watered  my  bed  three 
times  since  it  was  made,  for  I  found  the  surface  getting  quite 
dusty  in  August.  I  gave  it  each  time  about  three  gallons  of 
water,  warm  (temperature  90**),  sprinkling  the  surface  with  a 
fine  rose. 

I  can  tell  your  readers  that  a  Mushroom-bed  placed  as  mine 
is,  in  a  light,  dry  place,  is  most  interesting,  and  the  flavour  of 
Mushrooms  thus  grown  without  covering  is  most  delicious.  I 
have  never  eaten  any  equal  to  them. 

BBQTTI8IT18  FOB  GROWIKG  VITSHBOOXS. 

1.  A  bottomless  box  20  inches  deep  and  from  3  feet  to  4  feet 
wide,  and  from  5  feet  to  7  feet  long.  If  your  wants  are  great, 
have  more  boxes. 

2.  A  dry  cellar  with  a  minimum  temperature  of  60*.  This 
will  do  for  a  crop  all  the  year  round.  The  temperature  of  my 
oeUar  is  now  61*,  and  the  Mushrooms  are  growing  freely. 

3.  In  default  of  a  cellar,  a  dose  shed  with  thick  walls  either 
of  brick  or  stone,  in  which  the  maximum  temperature  in 
summer  is  not  more  than  60*.  A  place  of  this  kind  will  do  for 
Mushroom  culture  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  but  not  for 
the  depth  of  winter. — ^Agabioits. 


BLOOMING  TACSONIA  MANICATA. 


At  page  81,  Vol.  XXV.,  of  The  Cottaob  Gabdehbb,  Mr. 
Beaton  offers  a  donkey  to  "  the  first  who  will  show  him  Tacsonia 
ignea  and  T.  manicata  in  bloom.** 

If  no  one  has  hitherto  claimed  the  donkey,  I  can  claim  half  of 
it  by  showing  Mr.  Beaton  T.  manicata  in  bloom.  The  flowers 
are  about  the  colour  of  T.  mollissima,  but  single.  It  is  growing 
at  the  east  end  of  a  small  conservatory,  where  in  severe  weather 
the  temperature  b  never  above  40*,  and  last  winter  was  often 
below  30*.  It  has  been  grown  chiefly  for  its  beautiful  foliage, 
which  is  always  dean.  Neither  red  spider,  green  fly,  nor  thrips 
will  touch  it.  I  have  sometimes  used  its  leaves  for  garnishing 
dessert. 

The  cause  of  its  blooming  I  take  to  be  this :  Two  or  three  of 
the  lareest  and  strongest  dioots  were  trained  some  12  feet  or 
16  feet  Ix^ond  the  usual  limit,  to  cover  a  bare  rafter,  but  with- 
out the  least  idea  of  making  it  bloom.  These  shoots  were  allowed 
to  grow  unstopped  until  they  were  rather  wild.  When,  contrary 
to  mv  expectation,  about  the  middle  of  August  it  showed  bloom 
and  has  been  bloommg  ever  since,  but  it  is  nearly  over  now, 
November  1st. 

When  done  blooming  I  intend  to  prune  it  back  ver^  severelyt 
and  wiU  train  some  outside  next  year ;  but  no  stopping.  It  is 
very  vigorous.  Would  Mr.  Beaton  recommend  root-pruning  ? 
— Labix. 

[No.  Never  root-prune  a  Tacsonia  after  it  comes  to  a  bloom- 
ing mood,  or  rather  after  undergoing  your  own  most  judicious 
way  of  growing  it.  If  all  would  exhaust  climbers  of  all  kinds 
by  long  growths  and  no  stopping  or  shortening  of  the  main 
shoots  at  winter  pruning,  they  would  all  bloom,  Bose  climbers 
among  the  rest.  Mr.  Beaton  would  rather  not  cut  a  donkey  into 
halves,  but  wishes  "  Labix  *'  to  make  haste  and  let  us  see  the 
flowers  of  Tacsonia  ignea  also,  and  then  he  shall  have  the  donkey 
— the  very  one  Mr.  Judd  refiised.] 


advisable  to  give  them  some  well-rotted  manure  m  tiwpwMrt 

autumn,  and  two  or  three  times  daring  tii6  growing  jpiriw 

scatter  some  salt  over  the  ground  whidi  their  roeU  oemgr,  i 

will  find  ite  way  down  to  them ;  be  careful  not  to  g'^^^'"\*|| 

over-dose.    If  its  appearance  be  unsightly,  cover  it  a  in«*IJ" 

it  need  not  be  buried  deep,  as  it  will  be  sure  to  find  <^  ^^^ 

wards.    We  have  never  weighed  the  quantity  we  use,  wttlM 

ground  was  scattered  over  about  in  the  same  way  that  W9tmm 

destroyed  in  walks  with  the  same  material  it  wfll  Df /"qg^rS 

is  better  to  stop  short  of  the  quantity  than  overdo  it   ,  J"*J 

your  trees  show  evident  signs  of  going  backward,  ««»"»•■; 

renew  the  soil,  giving  them  firesh  earth  without  manniyal 

we  think  by  your  description  of  it  that  it  will  be  pwttjiOeM 

dry  chalky  soil  is  usually  the  most  inimical  to  the  B«Mh.    BV 

loams,  if  not  resting  on  stagnant  water,  are  ff^ntniJlj  good  j 

the  dark  loams  of  many  of  the  central  oountiee  pxoduoe 

fruits. — J.  B.] 


WnSTTEEING  LILIUM  LANCTFOLTUIL 
Bbcbntly  you  recommended  the  pote  of  tliia  liliaifo  k 
plunged  in  the  borders  all  the  winter.  Would  you  •rot  ■• 
(situated  as  I  am  in  the  south,  and  not  many  hundwdyiWi  ] 
from  the  sea)  to  plunge  my  pots  in  the  border  (placing  a  Ml. 
of  slate  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon)  ?  Would  you  abo  ami 
me  to  cover  with  straw  or  htter  ?— J.  BlAOKLOCO. 

[Unless  they  were  in  the  hands  of  firat-daiP  gardcnsiiftl 
Lilium  kncifoUum,  or  what  are  called  Japan  Liliea,  are  far  mm 
safe  out  in  the  open  borders  of  the  garden,  and  if  in  PJl*!  ™| 
pots  to  be  plunged  out  of  doors  from  November  to  Maidi,  mw 
parts  of  the  British  islands,  induding  even  the  Orkenie^  brad 
the  Pentknd  Firth.  But  very  few  in  aU  these  SJawhy 
how  a  bulb-pot,  or  a  pot  with  any  half-hardy,  or  any  flwicy 
rooted  plant,  should  be  plunged,  exoept  he  be  a  gardoMr,  aui 
good  gardener  too.  ^        ^  »      j 

To  put  a  slate  under  a  plunged  pot  in  winter,  or  a  P*** 
board,  or  anything,  in  fact,  would  be  ruination  to  a  tboiMM 
kinds  of  plants.  The  right  way  is  to  open  a  email  trendi  •!• 
open  part  of  the  garden,  and  let  it  be  juat  4  indiee  deepir  Wft 
the  pot,  or  pots,  and  only  as  wide  as  the  mouth  of  the  ptt^ort 
little  wider.  In  the  bottom  of  that  trench,  at  one  end,  ^f^ 
two  flat  brickbats,  flat  stones  will  do— so  dote  that  tliip«> 
suspended  between  them— then  the  bottom  of  the  pot  ha-^* 


the  space  between  the  supports,  and  no  worm  can  get  ia,  ■■■ 
the  drainage,  the  main  thing,  is  thus  moat  perfect.    Put  m  tj 
more  bricks  or  flat  stones  to  support  the  next  pot,  and  let  *»J5J ' 
of  it  just  touch  the  rim  of  the  first  pot.     Do  all  your  pot  W» 
in  that  way,  and  the  surface  of  the  row,  or  rows  of  pot%  teM 
just  1  inch  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  ground.    On^f  l»g 
recollect.    As  long  as  the  weather  is  mild  leave  them  »,  W 
when  you  know  a  change  is  coming  draw  a  ridge  o(9mio99w$ 
pots.    The  ridge  should  be  18  indies  wide  at  bottom,  «**•■ 
the  pots,  and  9  inches  high  for  the  smallest  tice ;  but  itiMf"J 
a  yard  high,  and  twice  that  across  the  bottom,  if  one  like^  ■■■ 
has  materials  to  do  it  with.    Old  tan,  or  silted  oinder  ishei,  Jf 
sawdust,  are  just  as  good  as  the  soil  for  the  ridge.    ^^^J*J 
weather  opens  in  the  spring,  open  the  ridge  and  aee  hxm  ftjj 
look,  and  put  a  couple  of  inches  deep  over  the  pots  igMiitiM 
they  may  remain  there  till  the  plants  are  in  bloom.] 


SALT  AS  A  MANURE  TO  PEACH  TBEES. 

Iv  your  Number  of  May  14  is  an  article  on  the  culture  of  the 
Peach,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bobson.    He  there  gives  his  opinion 
that  salt  may  be  u^ed  as  a  manure  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines  to 
considerable  advantage.    I  propose  adopting  his  recommenda- 
tion for  my  Peach  trees,  and   should  be  obliged  with  a  little 
idvice  upon  the  subject,  which  may  be  useful  to  other  subscribers 
o  your  JoumaL 
My  Peach-house  is  30  feet  by  12  feet,  the  trees  are  trained  on 
wire  trellis  parallel  to  the  glass.    They  have  been  planted 
'Oout  six  years  and  have  succeeded   tolerably;  there  was  no 
>o  ^"^  made  for  them,  nor  has  the  soil  been  renewed  or  manured. 
n..    .j.*nroi  Boil  of  the  garden  is  a  black  mould  about  2  feet 
r  ^^  the  oolite  formation. — A  Sxtbscbibeb. 

i      «ib  .B  vuv  of  those  convenient  manures  which  can  so  easily 

*-^-48mitted  into  the  system  of  the  tree  during  the  growinf 

^w^MMf  it  is  best  only  ♦•     ^pply  it  th(^     But,  as  f  on  say  yo"^ 


COCOA-NUT   FIBBE  EEFUSE  AND  ITS  TJ8B8i 

I  LiVB  near  a  cocoa-nut  mat  manufactory  made  of  yaiti  wU^ 
is  spun  in  India  from  the  filaments  of  the  outer  coat  of  IbuM^ 
and  I  am  told  that  none  of  the  fibre  is  spun  into  yam  in  Wf 
land,  or  imported  here.  ^ 

In  using  the  yam  for  the  matting  there  is  some  waste  of » 
fibre  from  the  friction,  and  also  from  cutting  the  surlaee  <**£', 
yam  to  obtain  an  even  surface  of  the  mats.  These  triniMJ^' 
form  a  light  mass  of  fibres  about  2  inches  to  8  inohea  in  lH#^^; 
and  the  waste  from  the  friction  is  of  a  more  dustv  nature.         ■' 

Will  you  inform  me  if  these  are  the  articles  referred  to  1 
Beaton  as  being  so  useful  for  mulching,  and  for  growing 
in  P  Is  it  not  likely  to  be  a  good  thing  for  drainage  ov«r ' 
instead  of  moss  P 

I  found  it   very  useful   in  protecting  the  shoots  of 
Potatoes  from  the  frost,  by  placing  a  handful  over  tin 
when  jur   "^ming  ab^<s  ground.    It  is  so  light  and  •^•■•^•_^^ 
*i,^ pW,.    ^At\^ *:..     K»««^«4i  u.  T 9V« ««-id it r^md **•  Mil 
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VoT«mlMFl9,lB61.]        JODBNAL  OF  HOBTICULTUSE  ASIi  COTTAQB  OABDENEB, 

of  Tm  Bomi  i^nit  >  w«ll  cOTBTad  orer  with  oln<isT  ubM,  •! 
I  did  not  loM  ona  of  thaw  Bomi. — Cocoa  Fibbi. 

[Tha  cmtdT  ooat,  or  huik,  of  tha  (belli  of  the  ooeoe-nnt  a 
pounded  into  duit  like  Mwdnat,  in  ordar  to  aeparate  tha  flbn 
juat  aa  the  Btalka  of  hamp  and  flax  are  done  to  obtain  their  flbr 
That  Mwdiut-like  ■tnff  i>  full  of  brokra  bil*  of  the  fibre,  at 
tbmt  ia  what  ii  good  for  Fema,  and  Palmi,  and  bulba,  and  i 
beddiae  plsata,  and  all  pbnta  for  the  kitchen  pot,  and  slao  tl 
bait  thing,  perhapa,ia  Hatnre  to  bring  alire  and  make  to  flourii 
old  Oranza  treei  and  old  CaDiellis  treee  that  are  alreadj  lh» 
parte  dead,  to  all  of  which  we  baie  bad  abundant  proof.  Tt 
mat  maken,  tberefore,  can  Ii*Te  no  cocoa-nut  refiue,  onl;  t) 
mfiue  of  the  cordage  which  ia  ipnn  where  Ibe  nut*  grow.  Thi 
Nfuae  ia  the  beat  of  dninigD  atnlT  for  pot  plant*,  and  with 
little  tnit  of  it  OTor  the  hole  there  ia  no  need  of  orocka  at  al 
That  atoff  ii  alio  the  beet  thing  for  plaater  inatead  of  hair  ;  al«< 
the  beat  thing  to  pnt  between  a  hotbed  of  dang  and  the  aoU,  ( 
leaf  mould  orar  it,  and  the  *erj  oord*  of  which  they  mak 
door,  and  paaeage,  end  tramp  mata,  ia  the  tstt  beat  an 
riieapeat  thing  near  large  towni  lo  lapport  Scarlet  Bannera  oi 
Againat  diriaion  walla  pat  a  row  of  naili  6  inohaa  apart  alon 
the  bottom  of  the  wall,  anothn  row  aa  hi^  a*  70U  ean  react 
out  tha  cord  to  that  length  between  the  lower  and  upper  naili 
•nd  run  a  length  &am  luil  to  naiL  Xeep  it  drj  in  winter,  an' 
it  will  latt  teren  jean,  periiapi  foarteen  jean. — D.  B.} 


WOKE  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

■  ITCHBM  SABDBS. 
Twt  aloring  of  all  keeping  roola  to  be  completed.  Trend 
ftnd  manure  ground  where  any  ia  recant.  Collect  learee  fo 
OOTering  Sea-kale.  Jrlk^oi**,  immediate  protection  to  be  girei 
to  the  roola,  if  not  already  do^j  in  aome  aituationi  it  may  b 
■nneceeaary,  but  it  i*  beat  to  b«  on  the  lafe  aide.  We  baTe  knowi 
•  whole  pUntalion  to  be  deatroyed  by  froat  in  what  wa»  con 
■dered  to  be  a  rerj  brourabls  litnation,  and  where  it  wai 
thought  ^uite  nnneceaaary  to  proteot  them.  Cabiaget,  all  tba' 
■re  aufflciently  adranoed  to  admit  of  being  earthed  np  ihonlc 
bare  it  dona  before  aerere  froat  •«(■  in.  Bed  Oabbagea  fo: 
■pring  me  may  atill  be  planted.  Caulijloteer;  those  now  pro' 
duoing  heada  are  *ery  raluable,  therefore,  the  greateat  can 
•lionla  be  taken  to  preeerre  them  hum  troat,  either  by  diggini 
them  up  and  planting  them  in  frame*,  or  pulling  them  np  and 
hanging  them  in  a  Tei7  cool  abed.  Protect  from  tlugatheyoong 
plants  under  band-lights  or  in  framee.  Eiiditti,  tranaplanl 
■1  many  aa  poaaible  mto  framee  where  they  may  be  at  leaal 
protected  from  rain.    Sudden  frost  aucoeeding  the  lata  heary 
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aa  are  growing  too  luxuriantly  to  wood  without  prodnoing  fruit 
Iiet  •  wide  and  deep  trench  be  opened  at  a  proper  distance  fron 
the  stem,  ao  that  a  man  can  work  with  freedom  etanding  on  ■ 
ierel  with  the  lower  roots,  ha  will  then  find  laaa  diSculty  in 
undermininr  the  tree.  A*  the  amaUer  roota  are  cleared,  they 
should  be  tied  in  bundles  to  the  larger  to  pmrent  their  being 
bruised,  and  to  be  out  ot  tbe  way  of  the  workman.  When  the 
tree  ia  taken  up  the  targe  perpendicular  and  braised  portions  of 
any  others  to  be  cat  clean  off.  Replant  as  soon  as  possible. 
Raapberry  plantations  may  be  cleared  of  the  dead  csnes  and 
■uperflaoni  wood ;  the  suckers  to  be  taken  off,  and,  where 
required,  tbe  strongest  to  be  st  once  planted  for  luceeaaitnl. 
Fig  treee  to  hare  lome  dry  fern  or  apruee  boughs  nailed  orer 
tbem  to  prerent  ii^ury  from  ssTsre  frost  \  though  this  u 
less  likely  to  occur  this  seaaon  than  any  we  remember,  aa, 
from  the  fine  light  and  warm  summer  we  bare  had,  the  wooi  of 
erery  deaoription  of  tree*  is  well  ripened,  and,  oouaeqaentlj,  will 
resist  the  effects  of  aerere  weather  with  greater  impmuty ;  who*- 
aa,  if  ill-matured,  it  would  anffar  aererely.  If  we  may  Tenture 
to  predict,  we  should  sa^  that  next  scAson  would  be  mon  tlMB 
usually  abundant  in  fruit  of  all  sorts. 

nor*. 
)>t  such  of  the  Orobids  ai  hare  oompleted  a  good  leason'i 
growth,  and  whicth  are  somewhat  inolined  to  be  deeiduoas,  sink 
Rradually  into  repoee.  Tliose  erer^reen  kinds,  as  lome  of  tbe 
Dendrabiums,  the^ridsi,  Saeoolabiumi,  Tandaa,  Ao.,  on  hlooka 
or  in  baakets  to  be  loosened  a  little  from  the  roof,  if  too  near,  in 
order  the  better  to  escape  the  Ticissitudes  of  temperature  to 
which  that  situation  woold  eipoaa  tbem  in  winter. 


I    COKiBBTATOKT. 

Look  regnlarly  orer  the  plants,  and  remore  all  decayed  and 
decaying  learea,  and  keep  ererything  sweet  and  clean.    Water- 


keep  them 

from  flagging.  If  the  honse  ia  free  from  damp,  no  artificial 
beat  will  be  required  until  danger  from  frost  is  actually  appro- 
bended  ;  but  take  care  that  tbe  heating  apparatus  is  in  such 
}rder  that  it  can  be  instantly  nied,  as  the  neoessity  for  it  may  be 
laily  expected. 

FOSCIXS-PIT. 
Keep  up  the  tnpply  of  all  kinde  of  bulbs  and  tlie  nstul  sbmbt, 
md  other  plants  reqniriM]  for  winter  deooration. 

PITS  AND  FBAMBB. 
All  plants  intended  to  be  wintered  in  thMS  itruotures  to  b* 
tnally  arranged  aa  soon  aa  poasible.  W.  XlAirs. 


times  required  the  year  round }  where  this  is  the  case,  it  will 
now  be  neeeatary  to  sow  on  a  slight  hotbed }  after  they  are  up, 
ur  to  he  giren  at  erery  faiounble  opportunity.  If  they  are 
sown  immediately  tbey  will  be  ready  to  draw  by  tbe  end  ol 
January.  AUiari,  a  few  old  roots  may  be  taken  up,  and 
planUd  in  boxes  or  pots,  which  may  be  placed  in  a  Uushroom 
«r  forcing-bouae,  where  tbe  heat  is  about  60°.  Small  Salad, 
keep  up  a  sacoession  by  sowing  in  boxes  about  twioe  a-week. 
rLOWBK  SABDBH. 
Where  the  principal  part  of  the  Bowei^beds  are  now  empty, 
let  them  be  well  lumed  up  to  the  bottom,  and  it  much  exhausted 
Om  application  of  a  good  dressing  of  leaf  moold  will  be  found 
the  moat  soitable  reetoratire  for  thia  department.  The  intro- 
InotioD  here  of  strong  manm-ei  has  generally  a  tendency  to  do 
more  harm  than  good  by  causing  an  orer-luiuriance  highly 
unfinoarable  to  the  production  of  bloom.  Protect  tbe  roots  cd 
the  Tea  and  Perpetual  Boses  and  Fuchsias  with  a  coat  of  wood 
■■bea.  The  Boa«s  end  half-hardy  climbers  against  walls  to  be 
pruned  and  nailed  before  being  corered  up ;  but  while  the  wea- 
rier cootinuea  mild,  tbe  longer  they  are  eipos^d  the  better.  The 
denting  of  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  if  not  already  done,  should  now 
W  flnished  aa  aoon  as  possible.  Tbe  planting  of  all  kinds  of 
lardy  treee  and  shrubs  may  now  be  aiiTantigeously  proceeded 
rith.  Qraes  lawns  and  grarel  walka  to  be  constantly  attended 
0^  or  otherwise  they  will  soon  became  unsightly.  Take  up  tbe 
Sahliaa  as  soon  as  the  tops  are  froated  j  do  not  clean  loo  much 
pO  from  them,  it  will  prore  a  proleelion  when  dry. 

variT  aABDBir. 
n  k  now  a  good  time  to  take  up  and  root-prune  neb  treai 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

Wl  had  a  hesTy  fall  of  snow  on  the  2nd,  and  a  aharpiah  froat 
Fn  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  and  morning  of  the  4th,  which  haa  rmther 
mpairad  the  beauty  of  sU  outaide  ornament.  EmA  not  thrown 
arth  round  tbe  stems  of  Dahlias  many  daya  too  toon.  Ae  aoon 
a  tbe  enow  waa  orar  on  tbe  8nd,  whipped  np  all  the  Caoliflowara 
t  all  forward,  and  seourad  them  in  a  ehed.  Tamed  orer  on  thrir 
idea  a  bed  of  young  Cauliflowers  iuat  beginning  to  show  in  an 
arth  pit,  and  brought  all  others  beginning  to  button  and  put 
hem  with  good  roots  in  the  same  place,  where  proleotion  can 
«  given  them.  Put  straw  ready  to  oo*er  Baditket  outaide  on 
.  bank,  and  made  up  a  bad  of  litter  and  learee,  and  aowed  the  first 
«d  that  will  have  beat  to  assist  them.  The  bed  was  about 
4  ioobee  high  at  back,  and  18  inchea  in  A^mt,  and  would  not 
reduce  much  heat  ae  the  materials  had  been  prerionsly  used ; 
ut  the  height  of  the  frame  would  permit  of  a  good  lining  of 
un<,  and  leaves  bong  put  againat  it  in  winter  whan  the  HadMhea 
ligbt  need  a  little  to  make  them  oriap  and  short ;  tbe  Badish 
eing  one  of  the  few  things  that  are  generally  belter  when  forced 
lan  when  grown  in  the  open  air.  Protected  the  Dwarf  Kidney 
ieans  in  tnrf  pit,  still  bearing  nicely,  and  remoTod  those  in  potM 
ito  a  pit  where  a  little  fire  heat  could  be  giren  to  tbem.  Begn- 
ted  Cucumbers,  which  we  intend  to  keep  a  little  longer  for  a 
u-tj,  and  then,  most  likely,  will  deatroy  them,  aa  we  find  that 
udly  any  riaitora  will  look  at  tbem  in  winter.  Took  np  some 
ettaeea  fit  for  nae,  and  placed  tbem  under  glass  protection  in 
1  swth  pit  Fat  aUtea  and  tilea  orer  Bndire  to  blanoh  them, 
id  wonld  bwre  taken  meuu  to  proteot  tbeai  too^  but  the  froit 
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is  all  gone,  and  plenty  of  deluging  nrint  haye  come  instead. 
S^ept  over  MuBhroom-beds  with  a  linir-broom,  and  sprinkled 
the  Burfaco  with  a  little  frefh  hay,  and  hare  general!  j  plenty,  thouirh 
the  fine  dried  horse-droppings  form  a  small  part  of  our  dung 
compost — in  fact,  I  nse  almost  anythitig  to  give  a  littte  heat  to 
Start  with,  and  nse  horsedting  chiefly  for  surfacing,  to  insert 
the  spawn  in. 

FSUIT   OABDEN. 

Our  8trawhe¥ry-poh  are  still  partly  out.  The  little  nip  of 
iHist  will  do  them  good  as  helping  to  check  growth,  and  p»rt 
hate  now  been  pnt  under  protection,  and  the  re»t  will  be 
Secured  from  liMYy  wet  and  fVost  as  soon  as  possible.  We  will 
either  sink  the  pots  or  pack  them  close  together  in  learfts  so  as 
to  defend  the  pots  from  the  froit ;  and  the  tops  can  also  be 
Altohred,  though  a  few  dcgfocft  there  will  do  less  harm  tlittn  harini; 
tbd  pots  exposed.  The  pots  hate  been  standing  on  a  hard  gncrcl, 
itrith  tar  lindcfncfath,  atid  so  little  water  hartf  they  had  of  hite 
tiiat  the  h)ot8  hav^  been  wmning  quite  freely  along  the  sxii'face 
of  the  gravel,  and  sotntf  of  the  pots  ret]uired  a  gentle  pull  to  take 
them  up.  The  roota  thus  nipped  off  will  not  injure  the  plants; 
but,  had  I  thought  of  it,  the  pots  would  have  had  u  twi:.t  round 
three  weeks  ago,  and  most  likely  every  week  since.  This  would, 
perhaps,  haVe  tended  to  ripen  the  buds  even  better,  thougli  I 
nare  no  iwison  to  find  fault  with  them.  A  corr*4»pondcht  says  in 
rtference  to  a  practice  detailed  the  other  wwk,  "Do  you  fhfn 
{)refer  plunging  Strawberry-pOts  at  all  times  that  are  intended 
fbr  forcihg  ?"  Arid  1  reply,  No !  1  only  prefer  keeping  the 
^ts  from  frosts  in  winter.  In  summer  I  pttefer  the  pots  to  be 
exposed  ^omewhAt,  and  to  stand  on  a  hard  botfom  ;  and,  even 
in  early  forcing,  I  either  prefer  the  ])ots  to  stand  exposed  on  a 
hard  bottom,  or,  if  plunged  at  all,  that  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
^buld  be  on  a  hard  surface,  as  a  bdard  or  slate. 

Ban  the  hoc  through  Strawberry-quarters  that  the  rain  might 
sifak  in  when  it  came.  BCpotted  some  Peaches,  iS:te ,  into  larger 
p'ots.  Would  have  done  it  earlibr  i!  I  had  had  the  pot?,  but  as  they 
sftll  retain  (tome  leaves,  and  as  the  pots  wnro  three-parts  plungt  d 
in  the  ground,  and  '^ill  be  covered  all  over  with  lifter,  hope  the 
foots  will  keiep  groT^ing  away  all  the  winter,  so  that  the  bud^ 
Will  receive  no  check  in  spring  from  the  late  repotting.  The  shift 
was  not  a  large  one,  the  fibres  were  disentangled  a  little  at  the 
sides,  the  plant  being  well  watot'ed  previously  and  the  new  soil 
Mmmed  in  as  halrd  as  possible,  and  left  a  little  higher  than  the 
old  ball  in  the  centre.  Being  thus  plunged  and  coveried  over 
with  litter,  and  protected  in  a  glass  case  no  more  water  will  be 
needed  until  the  buds  move  in  the  spring.  Plunged  and  treated 
others  not  freeh-potted  in  the  same  mf<nnef  until  wo  can  find 
time  to  top-dress  them  well.  Vines  in  pots  the  same,  and  being 
put  as  close  as  they  would  stand  comrortahly,  we  fhall  thus 
secure  room  for  Strawberries  and  other  things,  where  they  can 
be  kept  dry.  Looked  over  Yinee,  the  houses  being  flat,  some 
kinds  arc  apt  to  damp  with  all  the  air  tliatcan  be  given  to  them, 
and  one  bad  berrv  soon  makes  othei^  t^o  or  three  bad.  A  steep 
roof  is  the  one  u>r  late  Grapel.  If  well  ^lazdd,  moisture  drop- 
ping from  condext^tioh  is  next  t'6  impossible.  Sfripped  off 
16tft  of  Fig  leaves  to  give  light  to  CHeraniuifts,  fte.,  placed  MotI^, 
fli  (he  Figs  sf ill  rtfVisd  to  gitto  over  riplehing,  though  a  fetr  days' 
dull  weather  would  rindeir  fhiftm  not  wOfth  eatilng.  Prtined 
froAt  part  of  Peach-house,  wHshed  and  painted  the  ^JroOd  with  a 

Ssint  of  clay,  eowdung,  and  snlphuf  ;  ibrked  up  the  bofde^,  and 
Hod  the  space  with  bbxes  of  Variegated  Geraniums,  just  struck, 
in  order  to  have  them  where  cd^reriftg^Up  wnM  be  atoMcd,  aftd 
anyl^ing  like  dattj^ing  be  prevented. 

Vine-pU  were  also  cleaned  and  #eg\dated,  aiid  filTfd  with 

plints  m  the  meihntime;  And  !itte  Cuttittgw  ttot  quite  fbrward 

enotigh,  were  brought  from  cold  ^its  And  plAced  in  pits  whet*  a 

Uttlo  bottohfi  heftkt  could  be  givtn,  attd  air  at  pleasure,  by  just 

^ving  fl  little  fire  heat.    Thetoe  motin|^s  wil)  enable  Us  to  hate 

xtom  in  cold  frames  and  earth   pit*  fof  young   Cauliflowers, 

jrttuces,  &c.,  and  gite  some  space,  too,  fof  similAr  things  in  an 

.rchard-houee.    Tlii  old  Oeramvm»,  iC,  stuffed  in  sh<>d(i,  of 

•ourse,  escaped  hU  tl  e  frt)st ;  and  As  we  have  ho  rough  botes 

X  hand,  as  time  pcrhiifA  we  ke%p  strippihg  thett\  of  the  short 

joints  of  their  shoofs  and  all  the  leaves,  arid   stuffing  from 

welve  to  tWcnty-four  of  them  into  an  eight  or  twelve-indi  pot, 

•"ing  up  three-part*  wifh  eomrton  soil,  Waffrifig  well,  Allowihg 

^em  to  settle,  and  then  placing  2  inches  o^  8  incnefc  of  dry  soti 

a  the  sufrface,  atW  then  placirig  them  »^Iow  StafSte,  in  shedv^ 

ftvwherc  nv^  everywhere,  so  thst  i^**'*-   ***•  *  lOr  chu*»r  'A  -n^ 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•»*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  d^j^Al^ 
mental  writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticaltarei  Phlftgi 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gkntleraan."  By  bo  dofn^  fim 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  snd  etpeniift  Am 
oommuriications  should  therefore  be  Addressed  Bvlsly  to  lb 
Sditors  of  the  **Jtmmal  of  MorHMfmre^  <fv.,"  Itt,  JMf 
Street,  London,  S,C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mtt.  vd  d|h  Bl 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  taid  ttbib  HI 
Poidtry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  tbem  tUSMHA 
promptly  and  conveniently,  out  write  them  on  inaflM 
communieations.  Also  never  to  sehd  more  tlutn  (M  # 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  oommunication  uhImi  vmim 

very  special  cireunistances. 

SsKLEToaiBnfo  Lbaves  (A  ^uAffcrtfrfr).— Wo  do  nut  know  tta  veMil 

skelctonihlne  leaves  hfi  a  qnurtPT  of  »n  hour ;  and  if  we  did  wedkoalOH 
think  oursflres  Justified  in  piiMishine  U,  sinco  the  diSboverer  oOiBfSteUilH 
ifc  to  any  one  Ibr  6m.,  and  to  which  he  is  HMj  entitled. 

6oAL  AsiTFs  0!f  Orafs  La!cd  (  TT.).— Tf  the  sofl  IS  A  Strang  MMn^ 
or  wet.  thB  coal  athea  will  be  of  benefit;  but  if  the  soH  !■  llgM  nd  fty 
will  do  more  harm  than  KOtid.     If  the  CloTert  and  Trefoito  Jo  not  gnm 
in  your  meadow  tiiiA  may  arise  fi'om  a  deficiency  of  sulphate  of  UniS  (j 
in  the  soil,  and  In  th»t  cane  a  slight  addition  of  the  ashes  to  jm 
compost  would  bo  beneficial,  fbr  aueh  aahsi  aihnqra  coBtahi  sntphsftetf  li 

CocoA-NVT  FinRE  Rkfvse  {Mary). — If  you  know  any  one  «ho  wlU 
a  pack  to  the  Klnfcston  manu'actory,  fill  it,  direct  it,  and  take  it  to  tkl 
railway  station,  you  mav  have  the  sack  full  gratis.  Tou  had  better,  •*  7* 
live  inLancashire,  inquire  at  Ltverpool  or  ManehoSler  Ibf  ft  eocoarBOt  nit 
mat'ing  manufactory.  Von  can  obtain  it  there,  or  at  any  othsrmdi  niw» 
factory,  as  readily  as  at  Kingston. 

Mr^miooils  GBOwnro  rNnSR  a  CoxsBftVAtolift  fJET.  B.).^TWiriilKHai 

description  »eem  both  ;  ond,  and  we  nhoiild  tmif  th^re  it  no  doaW  feiaywr 
will  be  succcssfuL  One  tliinf?.  howcveV,  is  nimnet  nced.eai— that  li|  |Sn» 
lation  of  air  underneath  the  bed's.  Miuihrootril,  like  ereiry  oUier  natflL 
ffrow  BeM  with  a  confined  rather  than  an  ever-elMngtiA]^  aniol|iMft;  MS 
we  should  think,  with  the  heieht  jon  hare,  one  if  not  two  allelvcs*i|ilfe^ 
fitted  up.  and  allow-tho  bottom  bed  to  be  oitthe  ground.  Slatfl  isan  eawHt 
material  for  shelve^  and  we  hope  tti'e  roof  of  your  MuShtW>fai-1toass  (Ot^nMI 
is  arched  brick  or  stonework,  and  not  timber,  as  n<rtBli4r  tmdS  lo  MW 
timber  faster  than  tl)e  confined  air  and  warmth  of  •  MudirooBi-belTii 
will,  however,  sec  some  other  articles  rchUing  to  Mmhrooms  In  our  eiHIniV 
and  you  may  depend  on  the  practical  character  of  such  oommaiUbtfailL 
But  so  mnelt  depends  on  the  matciials  used  and  other  clRitmsfaMea  tWa 
failure  is  not  always  a  condemnation  of  the  means  n^od. 

KEErmo  nowK  DaiIp  nr  a  Prr  (O  JV/rf).— Concrete  tt»o  >ettdni  of  •* 
place,  then  cover  it  with  dry  roaizh  ashes,  and  give  air  at  aV  faiSniMt 
opportunities.    See  answer  in  full  about  pits  in  our  next  week'k  JooniaL 

Flower-beds  (J.  O.,,  Lynn). — We  uniformly  refuse  to  advIiA  ke«^^ 
should  either  feto  sown  or  planted.  We  only  point  out  What  fii  WTODf  HM 
planting  afid  sowing  submitted  to  ua. 

WALTO!nA9  Cass  fO.  A).— There  is  not  a  man  In  your  whole  roortrtli 
can  R'ako  a  Wcltonian  proper,  except  one  man,  the  original  msksci  MMf 
Mr.  West's  men,  whom  he  insitructcd.  Scores  of  people  have  pa^OB 
attempt  both  here  snd  in  Amterii-a,  but  to  no  purpose.  One  of  OTfrnlMBB 
Ne#  York  i»pent  £16  ( n  it  and  fkiled,  tuid  after  that  hta  to  bay  on  ftoi  1^! 
We?>t.  Mr.  Jone ft,  on  Surifton  Hill,  who  Is  in  the  same  line  of  l">taia|i  • 
Mr.  West,  and  who  had  full  access  to  Mr.  West's  workshops  and  ttoifSi  aait 
many  of  them,  snd  advertised  them  cheaper  than  his  next-door  frieadftv 
th^y  f&fTcd.  Mr.  BeAton  Assiares  us  the  "wrakt"  tliside  tB«iS Casts  ttellf 
inKcnionff  as  the  irork  of  the  elerkmaker.  He  ahm  tells  as  Ulii  His  a yw 
of  trust  in  him  qever  to  describe  the  making  of  a  Case,  and  ao  one  dsecg 
describe  It  save  Mr.  Wtiitt  himself  and  his  maker.  And  aU  ear  destrfptlow 
of  It  go  no  fVnrther  fhiin  the  drawings  which  accompany  the  iflieiflteflwitti 

PSAcn  Tnits  ox  a  Small  Spack  (/n^Mfrrr).— lake  ahMTyoM  tfy" 
can  fret  it,  and  tlmt  will  stunt  the  trees.  If  that  does  not  do  it  lanckii^ 
cut  the  rootH  in  summer  whenever  you  find  the  Shoots  getting  too  llnM t 
keep  the  shoots  equal  size  by  disbudding  and  Stopping  back  to  1  \aA  or 
2  inches  any  shootH  that  appear  too  gross ;  that  is  one  way.  Another  i^ 
suppose  that  y.  u  have  as  many  leading  young  slioota  SS  yon  ^fo^,  W 
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thnn  in  regularly,  cuuae  every  bnd  tn  start  next  ssHson,  And  Hf 
placed  ones  retain ;  and  Instead  of  allowing  young  bhoots  to  gm 
th(  m  when  they  have  made  three  or  ft'ur  leaves,  Bt<^  again  wbea  a  co^ls^ 
three  leaves  are  formed,  and  thus  you  will  have  the  shoots  ebvered  oVvfvH 
spurs.  A  little  root-pruning  or  lifting  thMo  ptants;  And  fe^AAHnil "" 
every  other  yiMr,  will  make  them  fhiitinl  and  lessai  vlgorentf  givwtk. 

ArtLVb  AMD  PBA*S  for  AST  Fjn>ALltB  RAILTSU  (itftflll) .— Ai>kb&— ^^ 

Pearniain.  Cellini,  Cornish  GUliflower.     Pbabk— Louisa  Bona*  ef  I90h 
Knight's  Monarch,  Williams*  Bonchr(''ticn. 

Fl  owERiKO  Harpt  Plants  fob  PiIlabs  (ilf?tfiwV— Plants  of  th^^i 
nudlflorum,  though  yielding  no  scent,  would  look  oeAutif&l  Wfth  i\nit 
flowers  in  winter  and  spring.    Roses  would  also  be  bcftuM fill  to 


T    ",rir  -1, 


the  double  white  Clematis  would  be  ^plcndid  aM  sweet  in  fcutwaat  ^^ 
might  fix  r-n  a  hundrvd  plants,  but  hanlly  anything  would  beat  the  GteaMI 
specially  if  there  was  ah  afdi  over  the  gate. 

Stbikibo  Ferits  J. a.  X.  J.).— Tlie  best  way  of  striking  and  VtMH 
Fem«  is  too  wide  a  ^nration,  and  Ineludes  a  doxen  other  ^oMMMsl  Wm 
kiiM  uf  Ferns  do  you  mean  ?  Sa}  whicln  and  we  c«n  aoon  matmi/t  ysa  ly 
full.  The  cocoa  rcfhse  question  is  answered  in  a  reply  to  anothar  CHIV' 
spbndent  to-day. 

Destuotivo  Moss  ON  Fruit  tRXES  (/ftetor).— Painting  lAe  atetals^AAt 
creamy  mixture  of  quicklime,  and  soot  added  to  aabdne  the  offenalTS  i^Bs* 
ness  i  or  scrubbing  the  stems  witii  a  hard  scru^^(ng->>«*^idi  '**«t^)ed  ina  i 
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Cold  Pit  {Alpha).-'\ft  will  girc  a  copious  answer  with  aome  illiutrotkMit 
nozt  week. 

Lbase  BBTwfSx  KuBSRBTMAy  AHD  l«AXDLOKD  ( 7ci«-yr«r«  Suhtcriher).— 
Wo  are  AurprUoil  that  auy  onu  dioaM  renturo  ti  plant  trees,  ^c,  on  another 
manV  land,  with  no  other  written  tltlo  to  the  tenancy  than  the  worse  than 
worthloM  scrap  (if  unstamped  writing  of  which  yoa  send  as  a  copy.  It  is 
vono  than  worthleni^  ho9aus«»,  If  It  is  at  all  hiadinc  U  oinp<)wers  your 
Undlurd  to  Rire  you  nutloe  on  the  Ist  of  next  Deceinher  to  quit  at  the  en'l  of 
nx  muntbs,  In  the  very  worst  period  a  nurKoryman  ean  qait.  We  cannot 
adrUe  you  how  to  act  if  your  landlonl  Is  uniriendly ;  but  If  yon  both  act 


We  are  rery  glad  no  luch  efforti  arc  required  of  us.  We  can 
tell  Sooiproiiius  "  'Tia  ^ot  in  xaortala  to  command  success,*'  b|it 
W.0  can  alao  tcaoh  Uioi  to  do  jfiore — we  can  teach  him  to  deserre 
it.  Porhaps  that  r^quirot  qualification.  We  con,  then,  tell  him 
what  to  avoid  ;  wo  can  laj  down  a  chart  in  which  all  the  rooks 
and  quiokaanda  on  which  many  have  mado  shipwreck  of  their 
succoM  will  be  plainly  marked.    To  our  work,  then. 

fiPANiiu. — Perfectly  upright  comb  for  the  cock,  falling  over 


5£*v^"*?;J»i';*'?^  *^'""*  *°  ^°'?"®  ''"LJ******.?***  *  fri«wyy  arrangement  j  f^^  j^g  ^^^^^^    Thoroughly  white  faces,  without  mixture  of  red 
lor  ym  to  quit  at  a  bca^m  ino:e  favourable  to  the  removal  of  nursery  stock,     -n     r    *i     ui     i     i  o*      j     • i!i     -.^i.    -  ->  »•  i 


-  .  ^ nursery 

The  writing  can  be  stamped  at  any  time  upon  paying  a  flxed  penalty. 

Lapsokbia  R08RA  Ct'LTUBR  (C.  JT ).— We  And  that  No.  575  is  out  of  print, 
■0  we  condense  from  it  the  following.  Fur  the  first  three  nr  tour  years  of 
good  growth  Lapugeria  may  be  grown  in  a  pot  as  well  as  In  a  border,  as  «oir.o 
axtra  heat  can  be  tbns  given  it  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  s}>ring,  as  we 
have  reported  from  the  nurseries,  Th«>  plant  should  not  be  potted  under  any 
circumstances  later  than  the  middle  of  August,  nor  be  kept  in  anlflclal  hwt 
mar  than  the  middle  or  end  of  Septombor.  In  ordinary  cases,  however, 
this  plant  oiigrt  not  to  receive  arttflcial  heat  after  the  summer  sets  in  warm 
enough  to  dispense  with  flres  in  stoves  and  drawing-rooms.  Keep  the  fhMt 
Irom  it  in  winter,  and  &t  the  end  of  February  introduce  It  Into  atove  heat,  if 
there  is  a  i*to\e  ;  and,  after  6  inehea  of  ireah  growth  are  made  in  heat,  pot  it 
afraah.  if  it  require  it,  and  keep  tt  in  this  heat  tiU  the  end  of  May,  by  which 
you  will  gain  two  more  months  to  the  summer  as  it  were.  A  north  rafter  in 
a  conservatory-house  wiU  suit  it  best:  but  as  to  pole,  pillar,  trelUs,  or  chains, 
way  are  all  the  same  to  ^11  climbers.  As  to  the  siae  of  tho  pot  or  pan,  that 
depends  entirely  on  the  quantity  of  roota.  Once  it  Is  fab-ly  in  good  growth, 
I^pagcria  rosea  reqtUres  an  enormous  deal  of  water— say  four  times  more 
than  a  Passion  Flower.  When  three  or  four  years  old  it  should  bo  planted 
In  the  greenhouse  or  consenratory-boxdar. 

Names  of  Fbuits  (J.  JT.).— Ar«Jts.— No.  1,  Cambrldgoshira  Pippin  ; 
^  Dnmolow's  Seedling ;  a,  Conrt-pendn  Flat ;  4,  PearK)n*s  FUte.  PaARS.- 
»o.  1,  Winter  Nelis;  3,  Crasanne ;  3.  Ilacon's  Incomparable;  4,  PaiM 
Colmar.    (/7.  /.  /'.).— Na  1  is  a  bal  rpeclmen  of  Duchesse  d'Angon 


Perfectly  black  plumage.    Size  deairable,  npt  ossential. 

DoBKiifOS.— Sifo  essential.  Combs  immaterial ;  but  alike  in 
all  tlie  birds  composing  the  pen.  White  \m,  and  good  distinct 
fire  claws.  It  is  well  to  obaerre  that,  although  it  is  desirable, 
it  if  uot  abaolutely  neocsMry  the  extra  claws  should  be  long 
OBep.  Disqualification  caunot  follow  where  there  are  fire; 
but  two  nails  on  one  claw  are  not  salient.  In  the  Coloured 
Dorking  nlaases  there  ia  no  fixed  or  settled  colour ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  must  be  no  startling  incongruity  or  ofiVnsiTe 
contrast.  It  must  always  bo  borne  in  mind  the  competition  at 
these  great  shows  is  rery  great,  and  at  times  so  close  that  a  trifle 
will  turn  the  scale.  In  these,  as  in  all  white-legged  fowls,  it  is 
well  to  send  them  to  an  exhibition  clean,  and  a  flannel,  with  a 
little  warm  water  aiid  soap,  will  remove  all  superficial  dirt. 

CocuiK-CjiiNAS. — Large  siae  Terr  deairable,  but  not  su$- 
oiently  important  to  hide  defects.  Straight  and  upright  combs, 
sharp  heads,  well-clipped  wings,  ample  flufi^,  and  welT-fcathered 
legs  necessary  to  success.  In  the  Grouse  and  Partridge  Taricties, 
the  cocks  muat  liave  black  breasts,  and  tlie  less  yellow  tin^e 
there  is  in  the  hens  or  pullets,  the  better  it  will  oc  for  theur 


Morning     The  green 

one  is  Bedfordithlre  Foundling.    (<.Verieu«).— No.  1.  Verulam  l^ear.  or,  as  At 
naed  to  be  called,  boclianaa'a  Spring  Beurr^— it  b  only  a  stewi^f  Pear ; 

3,  Beuir^DipI;  3,  I'aaae  Colmar;  4,  Duohessc  d'Angonlcme;  6,  Bcurr 
d'Aremberg;  6,  RcurrO  Bosc;  7,  Knight's  Monarch.  {A  5«*»rri6«r) .— DO 
hare  mercy  on  na.  How  do  yon  think  we  can  find  time  to  eiamlne  and  nam^ 
abonk  three  dosen  Pears  and  more  than  half  as  many  Applet  V  Von  miisi' 
wait.  {Adam,  jun  ).~lt  is  the  fruit  of  Passiflura  ednlis.  You  may  still 
plant  Rot>es  in  tho  ojien  ground. 

Namfs  of  PtAXTS  (7*.  JT.).— Taiodium  dlstlchum  and  Rhamnus  alatemus 
maculatus.  (/.  /;.).— Very  imperfect  examples.  They  appear  to  be— 
1,  Matricaria  chamomlUa;   ^  Qaraulum  posUlum ;    8,  Scabiosa  saeoisa; 

4,  Galium  parlsUnseL 


rpeclmen  of  Duchesse  d'Angonl^me; 

^Napoleon;  8,  Winter  Nelb;  4,  Beorr«  de  Kanee :  0,  Thorn  peons* ;  6.  Blac& 

Worcester.    (Devon). So.  1,  lioston  Kussot;  2,  Gloria  Mundl ;    5,  Hicks'  !  chanoa  of  sucoma^     Tha  white  varieirv^  must  have  vellow  loffs 
Fancy,  or  more  properly  Early  Nonpareil.    (&  T.  P.).-YonT  Apple  which  Is  I  <^'»*"«« />«  ^J^®^'     "^"^  ^'J*'?  vari^  m«BC  nave  yeuow  logs. 
00  beaiitifhlly  striped  and  with  a  bloom  on  It  is  Hoarr  Morning     The  green  I"^  "»®  Gam»  you  must  have  sharp  and   intelligent   heads, 

close  plumage,  straight  combs  for  the  lions,  absolute  matching 
in  colour,  flat  feet,  atiort  thighs,  faultlessly  straight  breaat-bones, 
and  liigli  condition.  The  exhibitor  in  these  clssses  must  be  very 
careful  that  his  birda  agree,  and  the  appearance  of  concord  for  a 
few  hours  ia  not  enough.  The  neglect  of  this  precaution  causes 
numbers  of  disqualified  pens,  because  a  cock  and  hen  or  pullet 
cannot  compete  where  two  are  neccasaij ;  and  when  Game  fowls 
disagree,  cannibalism  begins  at  once.  It  is  a  natural  but  a  sorry 
oonsequence  to  find  a  pruc  lost  and  a  good  bird  spoiled  for  want 
of  painataking. 

Show  your  Polands  honestly.    "Do  not  seek  to  improve  the 

FLOWER    SHOWS    FOR   1861-  black  with  white  top-knots  by  trimming  away  a^y  black  feathers 

NoTKXBva  12th  and  18th.    Btoxi  NrwiMorow  CHaTaaMTBaiivic  gooisTY.  !  thera  may  be  in  fipont  of  the  top«J[i^t.     Chooae  your  hens  of  this 

Ac.,  W.  T.  Howe.    ,^  ^     _  j  breed  with  cloae,  compact  top-knots.      In  this  class  only  Qf 

«J?!Iw'lIo?gh£n.       •    ^*"'^"'  '^""-    (^y«"^"«  W'^^-)  !  Polands  may  the  cook  hVe  oomb,  gills,  or  apikes,    (ioldcn  'aud 

V.B.-^SecretarU*  of  Societies  intendinff  to  adrertite  in  our  eolumtu  wilt  \  ^ilrer  Polauds   ffllfM   iM^ve  spangled  hreaata,  laoed  and   barred 

oblige  us  ij^  sending  an  earty  intimation  of  their  exhibition  cfoys.  wings,  and  thff  hoM  must  be  spangled  all  Over.     In  the  Silver  all 

the  t^la  in  the  pen  ahould  be  purely  white,  tipped  witli  black. 

The  cocks  should  have  clouded  hackle  and  saddle,  and  they  are 

ditqualified  if  they  have  either  comb,  gUls,   or  spikes.     It  is 

"  ^'  "     '     '    ^"""^         "^  ^•■"^■■■■■""   :  important  you  should  carefully  examine  the  backs  of  aU  the 

"WHO  MAY  WIN  AT  BIEMINGHAM  AND   THE     ^^^  ^^  *^"*  ^""^  ^^  ^^^  ^  exhibitions,  as  they  are  very 

PRVSTAT    PAT  APW    ATrnxxra  I  P^"**  *^  ^^  crooked  and  hump-backed.      £Uker  vnll  disqualify. 

UHISIAli  i:'ALiALi£    SHOWS.  ]      Pencilled  IIamburohs  should  have  accurately-marked  plu- 

A  SHORT  time  since  it  waa  our  duty  to  warn  our  friends  and  j  maire,  the  grouted  colour  being  yellow  or  white  as  may  bo ;  every 

readers  thftt  it  was  time  to  noake  their  entries  if  they  intended  to  j  feather  taken  separately  showdd  present  fVom  eight  to  twel\e 

ha  among  those  who  achieve  the  great  distinctions,  and  secure    markings,  or  from  fo(«r  to  aix  stripes.    The  conjunction  of  tlie9e 

(if  they  wish  to  do  so)  the  aubstaatial  profite  of  tlie  great  pnaes  '  forms  the  pencilling.     They   i^ust,  therefore,  bo  well-define^. 

«t  Birmingham  and  the  Crystal  Palace.     For  many  years  at  tliis  '  If  they  run  into  patchea,  they  a^  mossy  ;  if  they  arc  too  sismJI 

period  we  reiterate  old  instructions  to  our  subaonbera,  and  aak  ■  they  become  spots,  and,  failing  to  ^in,  they  do  not  form  pen- 

ounelres  whether  our  efforts  are  not  *'  tedious  as  a  thrioe-told  j  cilling—both  are  very  »rumt  defects.     The  tail-feiilhers  should 

trie.**    We  need  not,  however,  wait  for  an  answer,    llie  queries  I  be  pencilled  to  the  point.    The  hacklea  should  bo  spotless  ;  but 

Wf  receive,  and  the  advice  that  is  asked,  prove  to  us  either  that  I  it  is  difficult  to  aocnmplish  this.     In  both  oocks  and  hens,  the 

the  knowledge  is  laid  aside  till  wanted  and  is  not  then  to  be    comb  must  be  very  bright,  full  of  points,  spiked  beliiud,  the 

fouqd,  or  that  it  is  altogether  forgotten,  or  that  there  is  always  a     spike  turning  upwards.      These  oomba  must   be  iirm  on   the 

nav  class  springin^^  up,  and  that  if  every  new  subscriber  buys    head.    Any  ijalling  over,  or  obliquity,  are  disqiuUifications. 


■nnae 


VOULTBT,  BBE,  aad  HOUSEHOLD  GHROHICLE. 


onr  back  Numbers  lie  does  not  of  necessity  rc«d  them. 

The  art  and  practice  of  prophesy  have  of  late  taken  a  start  in 
Che  facing  world.  The  propliets,  like  fortune-tellers,  make  atock 
of  their  success,  and  sink  their  failuvM  in  tlie  waters  of  Lethe; 
or,  aeeing  we  arc  just  now  on  our  classical  stilts,  we  will  say 
that  many  of  tlxe  modem  prophecies  are  like  the  ancient  oraclea, 
vad  will  bear  auch  inteipretation  aa  may  be  desired  even  by 
■drerse  parties.  Tliese  are  at  best  but  utilitarian  daya;  all 
t^isga  have  their  money  price,  and  "re-racing  "  the  furure  wUl 
ha  invaded  and  forestalled,  and  tho  events  ot  next  month  posi- 
g^y  described  in  return  for  thirteen  postage  stamps  endowed  to 
■*.  F.,*'  care  of  Tom  Saunders,  Pegas%ts  Office,  White  Horse 


(2b  he  conolu<ie4  next  week.) 


"WHO  BOUGHT  MY   PEN   OF  FOWLS P" 

I  BEAD  in  your  last  a  letter  from  Mr.  Musgrove  respecting 
who  bought  hia  pen  of  Cowls  at  the  laat  Crystal  Palace  Show. 
JNow,  aa  the  present  owner  of  the  birds,  your  reply  to  him  if  all 
that  I  think  is  r^^uired,  and  I  only  liave  to  say  that  if  tho 
Crystal  Palace  authorities  permit  the  names  to  be  given  up  of 
persons  claiming  poultry,  it  will  prevent  many  from  doing  so. 

We  all  have  our  **  hobbies."      I  have  one  for  poultry,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Blair  says,  **  I  ride  it  ;'*  and  to  indulge  this  hobby  1  may 
I  give  more  for  a  pen  of  birda  thaa  I  reaaonably  ought  to  do^  and 
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at  the  same  time  do  not  wish  all  the  world  to  know  it.  Besides, 
I  can  see  no  good  hj  its  being  known.  At  any  rate,  if  the 
Crystal  Palace  authorities  do  so,  they  will  hafe  no  more  ten 
per  cent,  commissions  to  deduct  from  sales  of  birds  to  me. 
And  as  to  publishing  the  breeder's  name,  it  is  well  known 
Mr.  Musf^rove  claimed  a  pen  of  Buff  or  Cinnamon  Cochins  at  the 
last  Crystal  Palace  Show  for  £20,  and  he  exhibited  them  again 
at  Worcester  in  the  expectation  of  winning  the  vase ;  but  did  he 
say  they  were  not  bred  by  him  in  the  catalogue  at  Worcester  ? 
Ko !  Then  let  him.not  find  fault  with  others  when  he  sets  such 
a  bad  example  himself;  and,  as  Mr.  Mu«groTe  appears  so 
anxious  to  know  who  claimed  his  pen,  I  can  only  say  he  can 
meet  the  owner  in  person  at  Birmingham  Show  (perhaps  some- 
where near  the  first  prize  Partridge  Cochin  pen  chickens  of  1861), 
when  he  will  afibrd  him  every  satisfaction  he  may  require  ;  but 
as  to  Mr.  MusgroTO  fearing  buying  back  the  same  strain,  fahely 
or  otherwise,  he  may  rest  assured  he  will  never  have  a  chance, 
at  least  not  if  it  is  known  to — A  Young  Cochin  Cock. 


DEVIZES  POULTEY  SHOW. 

This  Show  of  poultry  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  present  year.  The  competition  was  of  a 
very  close  character,  and  embraced  not  only  well-known 
exhibitors  from  all  parts  of  England,  but  even  the  sister  isle  was 
represented  by  poultry  that  would  well  add  to  the  high  character 
of  any  similar  meeting.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  confirmatory 
proofs  we  can  adduce  in  support  of  the  statement  just  made  is 
the  fact  that  iu  an  entry  of  331  pens,  a  favourable  notice  from 
the  Judge  in  the  prize  list  will  be  found  to  no  less  than  184  pens — 
a  circumstanre  in  any  local  show  almost  without  precedent.  It 
will  perhaps  be  well  here  to  mention  that  by  the  predetermined 
arrangement  of  the  Devizes  Committee,  "  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended*' cards  were  appointed  for  those  especial  pens  that  ran 
more  closely  than  ordinary  in  the  wake  of  the  actual  prize- 
takers.  That  such  a  provision  adds  most  materially  to  the 
difficulty  and  general  labours  of  an  arbitrator  will,  even  at  first 
sight,  be  obvious  to  any  of  our  readers ;  and  indeed  so  much  so 
that  in  very  large  entries,  such,  to  wit,  as  those  of  Birmingham  and 
the  Crystal  Pakce,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  canr  it  out ;  still, 
in  a  comparatively  small  show,  at  which  not  unnrequently  the 
competition  is  so  complicated  in  point  of  numbers  for  priority 
of  position  between  the  lowest  premiums  and  those  pens  enjoying 
the  simple  honour  of  a  high  commendation,  this  plan  appears 
not  unreasonable.  In  this  place,  a  little  item  might  be  favourably 
alluded  to,  rather  more  interesting  to  the  conmiittees  of  poultry 
shows  and  the  appointed  arbitrators  than  the  exhibitors  them- 
selves— viz.,  the  introduction  of  a  schedule  of  the  premiums 
offered,  bound  up  as  a  first  page  of  the  Judges*  books,  so  that 
those  gentlemen  can  at  once  refer  to  every  condition,  without 
either  the  loss  of  time  or  unavoidable  mistakes  that  sometimes 
arise  from  not  having  the  printed  regulations  at  cHose  hand 
daring  the  very  time  when,  of  all  others,  their  consultation  is  the 
most  important. 

With  praiseworthy  precaution  to  avoid  any  errors  arising,  and 
to  be  also  able  to  speak  personally  to  the  actual  condition  of 
every  pen  on  its  arrival,  the  toilsome  task  of  unpacking  erery 
lot  of  poultry  was  self-assigned  to  one  of  the  Honorary  Secre- 
taries— Mr.  Saunders  Sainsbury,  which,  together  with  the  re- 
packing by  the  same  individual,  was  efficiently  fulfilled.  We 
feel  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  the  fact,  that  among  all  the 
poultry  received,  only  one  death  had  arisen  during  transit — that 
of  a  Mandarin  Duck  that  had  actually  travelled  from  Dublin 
for  competition.  The  policy  of  sending  this  description  of  fancy 
birds  so  long  and  precarious  a  journey  admits  of  some  doubt, 
as,  on  account  of  not  being  so  thoroughly  domesticated  in  their 
habits  as  common  poultry,  any  little  hardship  tests  their  en- 
lorance  most  materially,  and  sadden  changes  of  any  kind  not 
mfrequently  produce  uncontrollable  frights  of  a  serious  character. 
^e  Duck,  when  received,  appeared  to  have  been  dead  for 
^renX  hours.  The  drake  looked  as  well  as  ever,  and  was  one 
>f  the  most  perfect  and  high-coloured  specimens  we  ever  saw. 
Vithout  a  wish  to  belong  to  those  who  ape  the  sentimental,  we 
annot  forbear  to  allude  to  a  circumstance  that  really  deserves 
f  ~^\^  ^^0,1  Duck  was  taken  out  of  the  basket,  for  the  inspec- 
•*yt-  "bitrator,  when  its  beauteous  mate  at  once  reoog- 

lise*  "v  plainti'-^''-   »^d  opening  its  wings,  as  thou^ 

-nxi'-        wx  1       -"lover  •^rec'^'v  it  was  remo^^^    vhich  war 


before.    It  will  be  seen  by  referenoe  to  the  prize  list  ikat  m 
extra  bounty  of  10«.  was  allotted  to  this  pen. 

The  Spanish  class  was  a  peculiarly  good  one.  The  bene  fafts 
first-prize  lot  were  unusually  excellent ;  but  this  pen  yet  .vMi 
another  month  to  be  in  first-rate  feather.  They  belonged  to  Kr, 
Martin,  of  Claines,  Worcester.  It  is  almost  snperfluointoiy 
that  the  second  and  third-prize  pens,  both  of  Mr.  BodMlV. 
stock,  were  also  excellent.  Several  of  the  highly  commended  |Hp 
were  also  well  worthy  of  praise. 

The  Orey  Dorking  class  was  first-rate,  Lady  Julia  ComwA 
taking  both  the  principal  prizes,  and  Lady  Louisa  Tkyna 
proving  a  very  close  run,  as  a  third.  Nearly  every  pen  in  tidi 
class,  and  also  the  White  Dorkings,  was  far  better  An 
customary.  In  White  ones,  it  will  be  seen  the  Ker.  &  V. 
Hodson  and  Mrs.  Beardmore  took  relative  positions. 

In  the  Oame  classes,  the  birds,  as  we  auticipated,  wenbMif 
as  yet  recovered  from  moulting,  but  most  of  them  were  Ifrif 
good  specimens.  In  these  classes,  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Stonedo^ 
Manchester,  monopolbed  a  full  lion's  share.  The  whole  sf 
this  gentleman's  exhibited  stock  showed  very  excellent  puMfl^ 
ment,  and  no  doubt  we  shall  hear  of  most  of  them  in  ofllir 
prize  lists.  The  condition  of  Mr.  Dawson's  birds  k  «4 
worthy  of  mention  also. 

In  Buff  Cochins^  Mrs.  Fookes  swept  the  deck  of  all  pritt^ll 
did  Mr.  Cartwright  in  the  Partridge-coloured  varLty.  Its 
really  a  great  pity  that  Mr.  Cartwright's  first- prize  eoek  ii 
moulting  mealy  in  the  tail-feathers,  being  in  all  other  nepeflli  i 
pen  only  rarely  equalled.  In  Wliite  Cochins,  that  weU-biovi 
exhibitor,  Mr.  Titterton,  of  Birmingham,  took  precedence,  M 
his  fowls  were  exhibited  in  sad  plumage,  though  first-rate  tpt^ 
mens.  It  is  a  mistake  to  hijure  them  by  long  jounwys  aai 
close  confinement  in  their  present  lack  of  plumage.  ^  ^.  - 

It  is  the  old  cry  to  say  Mr.  Ballance  won  the  jprineipH 
Malay  prizes  with  capital  birds  and  well  shown.  Of  i&Mi* 
hurghs^  decidedly  the  best  breed  were  the  Silver-spangled  onaii 
Mr.  Joshua's  first-prize  pen  were  about  as  faultless  a  groop  M 
we  can  call  to  recollection.  The  Silver-pencilled  were  reniilh 
ably  good.  The  Black  Polands  were  gems,  but  still  wiufc  t 
week  or  two  to  bring  them  into  complete  feather.  Ike 
BrdhmaM  were  a  very  numerous  and  good  class.  In  J}aaARi% 
the  Gtmie  and  Sebrights  were  the  most  commendable,  tlwifli 
all  these  clashes  were  good  throughout,  as  may  also  be  siidflf 
the  Ducks,  Turkeys^  and  Oeese,  generally.  The  East  Indiin 
Ducks  were  a  large  and  unusually  perfect  class,  the  Hobu  8l^ 
holding  his  own  against  all  opponents.  The  extra  varietieB  cf 
poultry  were  both  novel  and  well  shown.  The  attendanee  rf 
visitors  was  beyond  anticipation,  and  the  Show  passed  off  iU^ 
cessfully. 


"♦i». 


AtAw 


"-x^      A^    iL 
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•)1flA{«7 


fiAirr     IT*' 


\TI^1 
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Spanish.— First,  J.  Martin,  Mildenham  Mill,  aaioes,  Woroester.  —_^^ 
and  Third,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington,  Bristol.    BIglV 
Commended,  J.  O.  Brinkworth,  Coal  Wharf,  Calne ;  V.  Saodtacd.  OT 
worth  Lodge,  Mannamead,  Plymouth.    Commended,  A.  Heatli,  Osla^ 

DoRKiMOB  (Coloured). -First  and  Second,  Lady  J.  ComwidliB,  Lie 
Park,  SUplehurst.  Third,  Lady  L.  Thynne,  Muntham  Coort,  Wortktaf. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  Lady  J.  Comwallis ;  Lady  L.  Thyaae;  Msimai 
of  Bath,  Longleat.  Warminster.  Highly  Commende<i,  Rev.  i,  O.  A.  Baisi^ 
Old  Warden.  Biggleswade;  J.  J.  Willan,  Potteme,  Devises;  W.  Joahas, 
Perrot's  Brook,  Cirencester.  Commended,  O.  Hanks,  Qoskvell  Ftfa^ 
Malmesbury;  R.  W.  Boyle,  Rosemount,  Dublin ;  Marquis  of  Baft* 

DoBXiNOB  (White).— First  Rev.  Q.  F.  Hodson,  North  Petherton,  BrUg- 
water.  Second,  Mrs.  Beardmore,  Uplands,  Fareham,  Hants.  H^PF 
Commended,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  Whitecharch,  Blandford. 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).- Firstand  Seeondt  J. 
Stoneolongh,  near  Manshester.    Third,  V.  Sandford,  Chataworth 
Mannamead,  Plymouth.    Very  Highly  Commended,  £.  Areher,  MslvsMi 
W.  Dawson,  SeUy  Oak,  Birmingham ;  R.  Klling,  Sutton  P 
ster.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Keable,  Thatoham,  Newbury,  Berks. 
mended.  Rev.  O.  S.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  Morchard  Court,  Tiverton. 

Gaxb  (Duckwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).- First,  J.  Fletdui; 
dough,  near  Manchester.     Second,  W.  Dawaosi,  Belly  Gait, 
Third,  A.  M.  Sloper,  Seend. 

Game  (any  other  variety).— First,  W.  Dawson,  Belly  Oak,  BJi  iiiliill— 
(Black).  Second,  T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Burleydam,  Whiteharob,  Salop (BCmI^. 
Third,  J.  Fletcher,  Stonedough,  near  Manchester  (Black).  OonuBieBM^ 
T.  Wilkinson,  Newgate,  Holmfirth,  Hnddersfteld  (White). 

Coohim-China  ((Hnnamon  and  Buff).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  H. 
Whitechurch,  Blandford,     Highly  Commended,   Miss  Y.  W. 
West  Tower,  Aughton,  Ormsklrk. 

Cochim-Chima  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).— First  sad  -__. 
P.  Cartwright,  Oswestrv.  Commended,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  WUteehm^ 
Blandford ;  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove,  West  Tower,  Aughton,  Ormsklrk. 

CocHiN-CHnrA  (any  other  variety).— First,  C.  R.  Titterton,  MeleMR' 
Abbey,  Harbome,  Birmingham  (White).  Second,  O.  C.  WbitweU,  Xs#l 
(White).    Highly  Commended,  E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  Exeter  (Blade). 

Malays.- Prize,  C.  Ballance,  6,  Mount  Terrace,  Taanton, 
Very  Highly  Commended,  C.  Ballance. 

Hambueghs  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  J.  Mnnn,  Heath  Hill, 
)tead,  Manchester.    Second,  A.  Nuttall,  Newchoreh,  Manchester. 
^'Mnmended,  A.  Nuttall. 
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.    Second,  J.  Hub 


I,  Mum  E.  K.  ] 


uehH-        lliur  Coci 


a  (Ooldn 


.»nglfdl.-R™i,  J.  Dlion. 'Brtdfort.  York.hi». 

PepworthltCoMwrtl,  NorrWite,  BoLmfirth,  York.fiitei  L.  WuU 
Dll™  etaUon.  Cilnr.     ComniMldrd,  F.  B.IIJ,  C.lnf. 
niioBs  i8llT«.tiiinigl*d).  —  Flral,  W.  J<»hqi,    rnroU'i   Brook, 
ur.     Bmmd,  UdT    J.  Cainnllli.  UntoD    Park,   BUplAnrit. 
Cominended,  Ladj   J.  Comwdlli ;  J.  HmtiD,  undrnbun  UU], 

T,  Irr  Cottig^  Hlne- 

auu.    BlihlJ  Cdb. 

1,  Bruirord.  Yorkibln,    Conunendtd,  Xum.  Pepitorth 


le,  C.  BulliuK^  Mmat  Tomc«.  Tuonton.  Commmdad. 

"""'                   ■   H,  CntRl., 
, roolril.     verr  HiMli '" 


VeiT  Highl)-  Ci 
i^oioiitiid.'A.  ifutu. 


.rtidg*,r. 

Ion).-  nm,  J.  Di.on,  Bradford,  T 


.    E«ond,  Hn. 


L.d  J  L.  ThVnm 


[.  Dlian,  Brmdrord,  ToTki.  Seund.irltliiiEld. 
J.  H.  Crilgle,  Woodlindi,  nilgwell,  Ehh. 
inthnni  Court,  Worthing.    V^ —  ii;-i.i-  o — 

n.  iinio.  LsmtL     Highly  Commended,  A.  H» 

If).  Cln.,  Coromredeil,  1.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Finn,  AtI«^ 
B.  Cnlgle. 

■■  (B,ine).-Flr.l.  T.  H,  D.  Biylty.  Ickwell  Honw.  Blnla. 
it.  Snnnd,  O.  Nlehnl<n>,F>ieh»n,  Hint>.  Terr  HlghlTOom- 
V.  Sudford.ChntsworlhLodiie.  Hinnimud;  R.W.  Borle,  Rd««- 
MongroTe,  WeK  Tower.  Anrtum,  OmnWrk. 
BFirdrnfre.  f  plude,  Furebam,  Buu  i  H. 
;  M.  Leno,  Jub.,  <1m  Pheumtrr,  MirknU 
iba,  BDTleleb,  PlnBonlh.  ConunendEd,  W.  B. 
-rlnle'  Hold,  Birminf  t»>D. 

(H>  lOold  ind  Bllier-luert)  —Pint  U.  Leno  jnn..  the  Phcmntrr, 
te  SiTMt,  Hert*  BeeoBd,  T.  H.  D.  Biyley,  IckweH  Bonn.  Btnlet- 
aed>.  Very  Highly  Commended.  Ber.  O.  8.  Crowyi,  Cmwji 
rd  Conrt,  TlrerWn.  CommeDded,  Key.  O.  P.  HodHn,  Noilh 
OB.  Brlrtjewiter  (Gold) ;  MIh  G.  ETertlt,  GllitilUr  Cotugi,  Kon- 
(Silnrl  ;   L«ty  I.  Thjsoa,  Mnntbim  Coorl,  Worthing  (Goldj; 


DBAKE  WITH  USELESS  LEG. 

I  HA VI   B  Sne  A;labui7  dnke  welgHing  about  Olbl., 


Dnblln;  Mi 
Lymprtoni 


JIT  other  virletyl.—Plnt,  > 
iilBluk).    B«aad,T.  H.D. 


q,  Bridgewmler  f  Blii^) ; 


I.  Ouden 


worth  Lodge,  a 


ghmg  aba 
kbout  ten  months  oldilrhioh  hu  i  tot;  weak  leg — to  mueh  «o, 
that  it  oannot  itand  on  it,  ami  when  awimming;  alretchn  the  leg 
Mtia  right  out  behind,  and  doet  not  uae  it.  It  a  not  oramp,  neither 
''""  is  there  anj  outward  appeannca  to  lead  tnj  one  to  auppOHt  that 
it  ia  disesnd  or  otherwiae.  At  pretent  I  liBTe  done  nothing  to 
it.  It  NWniB  to  me  to  hti  mora  in  the  tiiigli  thin  the  Ifg,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  inflamed.  I  ihould  feel  obliged  il  jonr  readcn 
can  recommend  me  what  to  do  ?— B.  S.  F. 

[We  know  hardt;  what  to  adyiie.  If  the  lamenea*  came  from 
bhe  thigh,  and  if  the  thigh  vitheri  or  periihe«,  we  consider  the 
:aae  hopeleas.  If  there  is  no  withering  of  the  thigh,  we  should 
siamine  the  joint  oarefull;  to  find  if  the  disorder  be  there.  We 
think  there  must  be  partial  diiloeation  ;  if  no,  it  can  euily  be 
reduced,  and  the  bird  put  in  a  small  cage  filled  with  soft  straw 
}F  hij.  In  any  cue  this  would  be  wiae,  a*  t^  weight  of  the 
l>inl  is  too  gft$i  for  a  diseased  member  to  support.] 


^orth 


Garden  Honte.  Fndwy,  Leedi  (Blvk  Hinilmrichi).  SuoDd.  Mtei 
n.  BrnidleiM.  Deiiiei  [Bilk  FowlO.  Very  Highly  Commended, 
Thynne  lBi:kit>J.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Jennlngi,!^.  Virginia 

•'ichnl.u,  H>1pa>,  Newport,  HODBioBth  (»lki»]i  Commended,  a! 

LoBHtreet,  Pewiey. 

:.— Pint,  llirchione™  of  Winchwter,  Amport  St  Miry'i,  Andorer 

CommendFd.  R.  w'.  Boyle,  Bon  MoBnI.  DBhUn  [Tonlom] ;  B. 
=■_.....-..  n._,.     ^.-.  '™lne»e;.    Highly  Commended,  Hu- 


rr  (Tonic 


ry.  VeiT  Highly  Commeade 
ilghty  Commended,  a.  firii 
J.  O.  Hrlnkwnrth.  Calne. 


„  Thynn 


heiter;   Key.  H.  13.  BiDi 
Melkpbim      C<  '   '   ' 

L«dy  L.  Thyni 


.    Very  Highly  Commended,  W. 

.  BiDt,  awlndon;    W,  Locke.  Clere  HoBie, 
ided,  W.  B.  BUiott,  i,  wlndHr  TlUii,  Ply. 


EutlDdiiBl.— First  and  Si 
V«^  HIrhly  Comm^Ddfrd,  Q.  F 

Q.  S.  SaiBibary.    Conuueaded,  M 

I  (iny  other  nrielyl—Plnt.  J  E 
Second.  T.  H.  D.  Barley,  leki 
till).  Bitn  Prl»,  B.  W,  Boyle,  Bu-t,  nuui 
thlT  Commended,  Mirehloneis  ot  Winchei 
;ieie  H'nie.  Seend,  Melkitaam  (While  Call) 
iSreneeiler  (Wild).  Commended,  E-Hnlloc 
Cons  fany  eoloor).~Pir»t  and  Second,  J. 
r.  Burgem,  jon.,  Bnrleydem. 


.  Bit.  O.  9.  Crow; 
I.  R.  Kiting 


FB  M  orchard 


lee,  Blggtl^wide.  Bedi 

{White  Eyelj  W 
.  Jo-hni,  Perrotfi 
Fds  (Wild). 

op.    Eiffaly  Com 


T,  H.  D   Bayly,  IcHweil  Hoose.  BlRi< 

I,  Santh>all.    Highly  CoRimended,  T. 

e.  Wn'  Towrr.  Ai..gh  on.  Omiikirk.    Commended,'  t.  biirgcas.  Jnn., 

im,  Whlichnrch,  Silopi   O.  Nlcholion,  Finliam',  B.  Moon,  Sand- 


d,  f.B.irg 


-PrKe. 


■t.  Wrington,  Bristol. 


Irlnkworth,  Coil  Wharf,  Cilne. 

Lady  L.  Thynne.  Mnn-him  Csutf.  Wi 

"  -      ~    ■    Steplehsnl,    Highly  Cotii I 


Lady  J.  C^thwiiiii,  r.infi 

I.  A.  Baker.  Oin  Wanlen,  BIggleswadi 

B.  Blake.  West  Livi]iK<an. 

I  Cb»*  Cocna  —Prize,  Urs.  Herhert.  Powick, 

A.  Heath.  Calne. 

aaa  Cocii  (Pencilled).— Pilie,  Master   G.  E 


FOOD  POR  CAGED   SEED-EATING  BIRDS. 

Ik  jour  answer  to  "  L.  B."  on  October  8,  jon  slate  it  is  • 
yimmoD  occurrence  for  birda  to  die  about  notilting  tinu^  in 
MinKquence  of  being  fed  on  improper  food ;  but  jou  do  not 
itate  what  is  proper.— J.  8. 

[The  beat  food  for  seed-eating  caged  birds  I  consider  is 
tanjTj  need,  shelled  oats  and  omlet,  accooipmied  with  clean 
water,  esnd  and  green  food  ;  occanonall;  a  little  piece  of  bread, 
It  boiled  i^rrot,  potato,  or  broccoli,  and  a  slice  of  apple  or  pear  a* 
1  treat.  Bspesoed  I  consider  too  pungent,  bempaeea  too  eioitinfc 
tnd  both  too  oily  to  be  proper  for  constant  use. — B.  P.  BbbntTj 


oh,  Blandford ;  Hlai  J.  Mltwi 

,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Pi«bnid>l  Firm, 
Hinka.  Qnobwell  Firm,  Hilmis- 
m.,  LitUeoolt  Hillv  Pewaeyj  O. 


THE  SUPKB-POSED  HIVE    BECOMES  THE 
STOCK-HIVE. 

I  ROTICS  an  article  on  the  "Uniting  of  Bees"  from -"A 
Detohsbibe  Beb-xekpeb,"  in  Tm  Joitsnai.  of  Hobticitltitki 
if  29tlr  October  hist,  to  which  I  decidedly  take  objection. 
[  would  most  reBpeclfull;  tske  (he  liberty  to  submit,  with  jour 
Mrmission,  to  the  readers  of  jour  excellent  Journal,  mj  vety 
tumble  opinion  with  regard  to  the  lower  hire  becoming  the 
ilock-hire. 

I  hare  now  been  a  bee-keeper  for  npwards  of  fortj  jeirs,  and 
nj  experience  in  manipulating  with  bees  is  conaiderM  equal  to 
>nj  man's  in  Scotland ;  and  instead  of,  as  the  "  Dbvohshibx 
Bse-eebpsb"  aiserts,  "haring  inrariablj  found  that  a  qucenleaa 
lire  placed  upon  another  posaessing  a  queen,  the  lower  one 
lecomes  the  atock-hiTe,"  in  everj  single  instance,  in  all  mj 
iiperience,  the  hire  that  ii  plaoed  uppermost,  whether  that  hire 
M  a  queenless  one  or  not,  was  alwajs  found  to  be  the  stock-hire 
—John  Bsowk,  Saad  Contractor,  Sleteariou. 

[This  letter,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  testimony  of  "  A 
ItEiiiBBwsHiBE  Bee-eeipbb"  mu*t  be  held  to  be  declriye  of 
he  fact  that  when  bees  sre  uoiled  by  what  a  cDirespondent 
las  termed  "  luper-poaing,"  or  plscing  one  hiie  upon  anolher, 
hey  will,  at  any  rate  very  frequently,  adopt  the  upper  one  as 
he  ttock-hiye.  Ae  this  is  contrary  to  our  own  experience,  the 
nquiry  naturally  arises,  To  what  cause  sre  we  to  attribute  this 
ipparent  discrepsnej?  Upon  reyiewing  the  cirenmstancee,  we 
lerceive  that  we  hare,  without  being  aware  of  it,  acted  in  some 
oeaaure  ou  a  foregone  conclusion,  and,  as  it  were,  compelled  our 
lees  to  adopt  the  lower  as  the  stock-hire  by  closing  ihe  upper 
mlrance,  and  forcing  them  to  work  through  the  lower  one.  Illis 
IBS  the  state  of  afliire  which  was  present  to  our  mind  when  we 
tated  that  we  had  invariably  found  thst  the  lower  one  t^cams 
he  stock-hire.  What  might  be  the  result  oF  leering  Iwlh  en- 
ruMs  open  or  of  olosiog  imly  the  lower  one  m  have  never  tried  i 
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and  it  appeared  to  ns  so  much  a  matter  of  course  fo  leave  the 

superior  stock  in  its  place,  and  effect  the  union  by  placing  the 

queenlees  one  on  the  t-op»  and  compelling  all  the  bees  to  work 

through  the  lower  entrance,  that  this  was  what  wo  haT!  in  con- 
templation whon  ire  offered  so  positite  en  opinion.     Tliat  this 

opinion  waa  perfectly  correct  under  the  supposed  circumstances 

we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.     Kven  if  the  queen  first  com- 
menced luving  in  the  upper  hive,  the  ultimate  adoption  of  tlie 

lower  one  as  the  breeding  place  would  only  be  a  question  of  time, 

since   it  is   well   known   that   instinct    mvariablv  causes   bees 

to  appropriate  for  breeduig  those  combs  which  are  nearest  the 

entrance,  whilst  honey  is  deposited  at  the  top ;  or,  as  in  the 

case  of  collateral  and  unicomb-hives,  as  far  from  the  doorway  as 

possible.     "We  have  known  a  Nutt*s  hive  stocked  by  placing  a 

oommon  straw  hive  ovef  the  "  pavilion,"  through  which  they 

were  compelled  to  work  until  they  had  filled  it  with  comb,  when 

the  old  hire  was  taken  off  full  of  honey  and  jicrfi-ctly  free  from 

brood,  the  **  pavilion'*  having  become  the  stock-box.    So  long 

as  the  reign  (we  believe)  of  CharlN  II.,  a  patent  was  granted  to 

Nicholas  Gedde  for  the  use  of  storifying-hives  on  the  p*inciplo 

of  inserting  nadirs  furnished  with  bars,  through  which  the  bees 

were  compell-'d  to  work.     Wlien  breeding  was  transferred  to  the 

lower  compartments  the  upner  onewas  removed,  and  this  process 

was  repeated  as  of^eti  as  the  season  would  admit  of,  and  continued 

year  after  year.     Wildman's  hives  werd  On  the  same  principlei, 

and  answered  perfectly,  so  lar  as  concerned  the  bees  always 

transferring  their  brewing  place  to  the  lower  hives,  although 

they  failed  in  respect  of  the  quality  of  honey  attained,  owing  to 

the  combs  in  which  it  was  stored  having  been  previously  bred 

in,  whilst  they  were  also  open  to  the  more  serious  objection  that 

combs  built  in  nadirs  are  seldom  fitted  for  breeding,  owing  to  their 

generally  consisting  of  a  disproportionate  quantity  of  drone-oomb. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  drone-combs,  we  may  state  our  belief 

that  their  preeenee  in  too  great  quantity  is  more  frequent  than 

is  generally  supposed,  whilst  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  evils 

that  can  afilict  a  stock-hive.     It  is  to  this  cause  that  we  should 

attribute  the  circumstance  related  by  "  A  Bknpbew'bhire  Bee-  ^ 

XEEFXR,"  in  page  59,  and    not  as  he  imagined  f  o  an  old  queen  -  occurred  when  they  arrived,  and  when  I  picked  tho^quesM  up  aafl  plstaUv 
returning  to  the  drone-hying  condition  of  .  ri^pn, which  •«  ;  ;;;^M»-r.1i,,td".ipt.nr^^^ 


either  in  the  ease  of  one  or  both  hivee  being  excited.  I  may  ali9 
mention  that  it  is  quite  a  common  }>ractice  here  to  unite  hirei 
when  half-way  on  our  journey  homewards  from  the  iBoot«|iiid 
considered  as  safe  as  in  the  month  of  Jnne^  when  honey  is  fi  It 
gathered  fVom  every  flower. — Stbwabtok  ApiABiair. 

[1  am  much  obliged  to  tlie  **  Stewakton  ApiABUlt*'  Ibrfbe 
kindly  tone  of  his  criticism  upon  mj  replies  to  '*  A.**  and  **  j.Xi*' 
As  the  development  of  truth  is  the  object  we  both  hsre  hi  vitv, 
I  have  pleasure  in  submitting  to  him  my  reasons  for  beUerilf 
that  in  each  instance  the  replies  given  were  correct. 

In  the  first  case  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  raistakefk  with  reg*ili 
the  queen  being  **  espelled,'*  since  it  is  fkr  more  Ukelr  f bit  ito 
quitted  the  hive  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  after  touaiiig  hk 
footing  on  the  diminutive  combs,  and  being  preHpitlM  te  tb 
floor-beard  beneath.    The  fact  is,  that  a  young  Ligurian  fftHk 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  small  artificial  swarm,  with  probab^  nI 
more  than  100  to  200  square  inches  of  comb  is  in  anythiM  bil 
an   enviable  position.      Being    endowed  with   the  mUfSSUB 
fecundity  of  her  race,  which  would  enable  her  to  laj  timdfltt 
eggs  to  fill  800  or  900  square  inches  of  eomb,  she  ftrel  liyi  tut 
or  three  eggs  in  every  available  cell,  and  then  wandeM  bMft» 
lessly  over  the  edges  of  the  oomba  in  the  vain  endcAToun  to  A 
cells  in  which  to  deposit  the  burden  that  opprenea  her.    Wkl   . 
wonder  then  that  such  an  accident  should  residt  as  has  beA 
deacribed  by  "  A.*'  ?    Knowing  that  the  queen  of  k  l4gflttM 
stock,  whicli  I  despatched  to  a  friend  at  a  coaaiderable  diiliiii% 
on  the  2nd  Jul^  last,  had  quitted  her  hire  wiUi  about  •  k» - 
dred  workers    immediately  upon  the  entrance  being  opcaii 
after  travelling,   and  had  been   successfully  reliurned,  I  wnll 
for  particulars   immediately  upoii  reoeiving  th%  "SfSWAinl 
ApiaBIAn*b"  letter,  end  have  had  the  folloiHng  ntS^ :~ 

«•  Slit  Oct.,  IML 
"  Dear  Sir,— I  heg  to  inform  jon  that  my  Ligurlan  stock  iecBistefelM 
very  well  now,  aMiioogh  tlace  I  last  wrote  you  thay  havs  hid  a  MS 
doApcrate  risk.  All  the  bees  io  my  apiary  and,  I  should  s^jr,  fh  tbanddt> 
boniiiood  had  a fearAxI  battle  with  the  Licurium,  and  t qnfte  datpthnit 
Nivtof  them,  but  they  were  able  to  hold  oat  aicainSt  the  attack,  aUI 
la^ted  from  morning  until  niglii.  Of  oonrsa  I  wao  ahutat,  ar  sbooM  hsM  m 
a  sammary  atop  tr>  sueh  an  0Bf>lBaght^   You  are  quite  cerrect  as  ta  nife 


believe  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  one  which  has  never 
come  under  our  observation  We  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  combs  of  a  stock-hive  destroyed  this  autumn,  in 
which  one-half  of  every  comb  consisted  of  drone-cells,  and  its 
proprietor  confirmed  our  impression  as  to  the  overwiielniing 
nimiber  of  drones  which  had  been  the  result.     Our  idea  is  that 


tuok  her  down  In  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and  naxt  day  th(^ 
aa  well  ai  any  stodi  I  poaaeiised.  They  work  well  now«  ami  I  tttqmtOfM 
them  oniTyinf;  in  pollen.  .  .  .  Of  course  theu*  nmnbers  « era  vcxyMKh 
thinned  by  the  flfcht  My  garden  was  literal!^  covered  with  betf^  ol  a 
large  number  of  them  were  Liguriana  .  .  .  Their  qneea  most  bare  bia 
a  very  fertile  one,  for  the  box*  got  very  full  of  bees,  aad  aevtral  timet  la 
August  they  were  laying  out. — xourK  very  truly,  "10." 


the  queen  died  wl»en  the  hive  was  half  filled  with  combs,  which,  I  ,  ^?«  forecomg  mstance  sufficiently  proves  that  a  quern  hi 
in  accordance  with  their  instinct,  the  bees  completed  with  drone-  1  ^®*^i*»S  "er  hivo  under  the  nifluence  of  excitement  nay  be  Mf 
cells  before  a  young  queen  was  hatched.  cessfully  returned  and  induced  to  remain,  and  that  the  colfl^ 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above,  we  may  instance  a  stock-hive 


may  dp  well  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  my  reply  to  «  J.  K."  I  rabmit  tfaift  th# 
proves  its  correctness.     A 


L  terrible  fight  undoubtedly  ensued,  tffi 
in  actual  eonfliol  with  hoalik  Veii  «ii 


which  has  thrown  two  of  the  strongest  and  most  prosperous 

Bwarnns  we  have  seen  this  season,  and  in  which  the  only  drone-      ,       , 

comb  was  a  piece  but  little  larger  than  a  man'a  hand.     We  I  *'^"*  *^®  ^^^^^  ^^*  ^'^^^ 

believe  that  one  of  the  greatest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  least     P«>vod  by  the  fart  that  shs  had  lost  her  stinf.     An;  ofte  who  ■ 

appreciated,  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  use  of  bar-hives  ■  *^*"  ^'''^  ^"'*  reluctance  a  queen  bee  reaorta  td  the  nn  of  1w 

is  the  facility  which  they  afford  for  limiting  the  production  of  j  ^^•pon  *»"  readily  understand  from  thia  oironmstaaee  to  abl 

drones  by  removing  the  combs  in  which  they  are  bred,  and  sub-     ^*'***"    *^**    "'"**    ^*»**    ^^^^    peduced.      Thw   <*8fEWABn« 

stituting  worker-combs   in  their  place. — A  DBYOVSniitx  Bsx- 


QUEENS   EXPELLED— UNITING  BEES. 

YoUH  worthy  correspondent,  "  A  Dkyoitbhisb  Bbb-eeepsb*8** 
reply,  at  page  20,  to  "A."  on  "aqueenlcss  hivoi"  ha«  rather 
puazled  me>  wherein  he  says,  "  Had  you  seized  her  at  once  and 
returned  her  to  the  hivo  through  an  opening  at  the  top,  all  would 
have  been  right"  Having  now  seen  scores  of  queens  expellt  d 
Tuder  every  circumstance  he  could  mention,  and  returned  accord- 
ng  to  his  direction,  I  must  say  I  have  never  yet  seen  one  single 
"^stance  of  a  queen  being  returned,  but  had  the  vexation  of 
-eeing  her  eipclled  a  short  tibfie  afterwards.  I  would  like  to 
lave  some  of  your  correspondents'  opinion  on  this  matter. 

Mso,    at  page  7S,   in  replying  to  *'  A  Ligurian  Misadven* 

.f.e,"  he  sa>s,  "My  correspondent  made  a  great  mistake  in 

^-nnpting  to  unite  bees  to  hii  Ligurian  stock  so  soon  after  its 

tvaV'&c. 

j...-n^  (c  ^  DivoNSHiBB  BxB-KXXFXx''  must  have  overlooked 
t.«  ^iw^d  efiect  produced  from  excitement  by  travelling  when 
\e  penried  such  an  as«ertion,  as  we  Ayrs^***  bee-keepers  have 
-  V  ft  ir-'  a  mo-  i*^-^  time  for  raaku.,     Hoiens  than  wher  ' 


Afiabian"  may  probably  be  quite  correct  in  believing  that  bed 
of  the  same  species  might  have  fVaternieed  amicftUy  xttuddf  Ol 
circumstances.  When  uniting  common  beea  to  lAsuriant  tti 
case  is  unfortunately  very  differeni.  AffAmany  fiiliilcBoMBtaf 
tVe  two  species  have  at  length  been  induced  to  mifa^  ttuMf 
together.  B  V  wliat  means  this  result  has  been  brou^t  about  ttl| 
hereafter  be  fully  explained  by — A  DetohbuibI  ^^ 


*  The  box  is  a  large  one,  being  144  tachea  square,  by  9  iachcadell 
with  ten  irames. 


.*/>- 


Fm'     til 


•     «¥»<^'  Mr*^n«w     it        ti^Tifim< 


OUE  LETTEB  BOX. 

Spamibh  Fowls  foa  Exhibitioh  (X.  0.).— If  your  SpanUh  ceeka  atff  B 
good  health  and  coudition,  they  require  no  special  feedlhfk  ferexhlMMft 
A  Uuie  bread  and  ale  may  be  given  with  advantage  thite  er  tatr  fiHt 
during  the  week  previous  to  sending  them  off.  Cold  sp^g  water  ft  the  Ml 
waaii  far  their  taeea,  ai  the  white  akin  is  veiy  delicate,  and  other  aitfkMrf' 
irritate  it. 

CuBAr  WoHK  oir  BKa-KKEriiia  (A  8uUeriher).^rtm  can  have  *'te' 
keeping  for  the  Many,"  nee  by  post  trom  our  office,  by  setttftflg:  frtttlWl 
direction,  fivepenny  postage  Stamps. 

Masb  fob  Rabbits  (27.  /.  J.).— Steaming  the  bran,  te.,  u  you  de  fei 
very  good  mode  of  making  a  math.  To  premote  \ entUatloB  bate  ■■  oMtiff 
at  each  side  close  up  to  the  roof.  Ton  can  have  a  piece  of  carpet  tanht  n 
eaeh  opening.  Hmto  the  loor  kept  covered  wUh  2  inchSB  de«t!i  et  df*  «§& 

PoiaoHiiio   RAT8    {Alt  ^Ndrie/y).— Fhonphcrus  plBs  Wm  flestr:.T  4& . 
without  iflJurlBg  the  poultry  If  the  pills  are  put  Into  their  botes.    WekiW 
Tnfl  -«-  *Wi*<,    ^    .«w^»i  ,^  te«^<i,ff  p.  fmfttt  ii|te  f>«!t  nr%  Abblt  Wti 


NotMtibwig^ISai.]       JOOKFAIt  or  HOBinOULTUKB  ASD  OOTIAaE  QABDEHBB. 
WtlKkY   CALENDAR. 
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CKYSTAl  PALACE  CHRrSANTHEMTJM:  SHOW. 

NOVBUBEB  14llt  AND  IEtH, 

HIS  wiB  the  IsrgeBt  eshibitinn 
of  Chrra&nthemania  on  record. 
In  the  Bret   pkce,  the  col- 
leotioa  of  tha  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  conBiatiof;  of  three 
thousand  pUnts  in  bloom.  va& 
set   in  lar^e  eroupa  from   the 
rystal  basia  to   the  rery  end  of 
[to   hothouse    dirisian   next    the 
rODze     rouatain,    or    along    the 
'hole  length  of  the  nave.    These 
toapH  were  Bet  ia  Tariooa  ways, 
B  floirer-beda  are  planted,  Bome 
1  circles,  Bome  in  OTals,  and  some 
i  other  ontltnei,  bnt  all  of  them 
■ere  set    aa  the  Crystal  Palace 
eople   well   know  how  to  set  up 
>r  effect.     The  plants  were  well 
roicn,  and  were  in  prime  bloom. 
tut  more     of    them    and    their 
ellows  another  daj. 
The   four  coruers  of  the  great 
.fan sept    looked    more    like    the 
Asalea    seaiou    with    competition 
eolleetiona.     The  side  stands  alon^  ihe   transept   were 
filled  in  the  same  manner,  and  &I1  alonti  the  centre  of  the 
transept  were  the  cut  blooms,  and  aUo  on  aerOBS  the 
stand  ID  front  of  the  grand  orchestra,  where  eome  beau- 
tifully eseonted  designs  of  terrace  gardens  and  fonntaini 
stood,  and  where  a  coUeotion  of  black  Grapes  from  the 
Ues*rs.   Lane  &  Sons,  stood  also,  the  oolr  fruit  at  the 
Stow. 

The  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird.  A  Laing  exhibited  there 
■oma  enormooB  apecimens  of  Henry's  Leek  grown  in  the 
Sdinbargh  atyte,  for  oock-a-laekie,  a  good  old  dish  not 
known  OTer  the  borders.  These  were  all  tha  extras 
except  Mrs.  James  Stoddard's  beautif\i)  imitations  of 
flowen  in  her  own  be«t  style. 

The  competition  oollectioas  were  moeh  on  a  par  with 
thoM  at  South  KoDsington  the  prerioua  week,  but  the 
eoUeotions  of  cut  blooms  were  in  mnoh  better  bloom,  so 
to  apeak.  Thb  first,  second,  and  third  priz^i  Went  very 
nearly  to  the  rery  same  groM'ers  who  Were  the  winners 
orer  the  water,  and  the  kinds  of  plants  were  not  much 
different,  while  many  of  them  were  the  rery  Mme  kinds, 
tf  not  the  same  plants. 

Mr.  Bird  had  the  thirteen  aeedlinga  there  which  I 
JMoribed  from  his  nursery  the  week  before.  I  heard 
fitey  BUMtlj  got  firat-claas  certificate*,  but  did  not  see 
tta  awards,  as  the  Jndges  were  not  quite  done  with  their 
pMtofthelaw.  Ur.  Salter  did  not  exhibit  there  at  all. 
At  thia  point  I  diseorered  a  plot,  or  a  eonapiraoy,  of 
flMUltunof  thaws  of  the  time  of  Waveiley.  The  Seoteh 
tfpiA  hi  deep  Hyt  it  against  the  Bnglish  oPOwn.  Ton 
Marilect  iMid  that  the  best  white  ChryaUithemtiiD,  and 
Ifa  **.— Toi.  li.,  t^  SjBns. 


the  newest  at  Kensington  Gore,  was  the  White  Queen 
of  England,  a  new  sport  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird,  4  Laing.  A  Scottish  lady,  the  Lady  H. 
St.  Clair,  or  some  one  on  her  ladyship's  behalf,  has 
claimed  the  White  Queen  of  England  for  a  patronymic, 
agiiinat  the  law  of  nations  and  the  pride  of  our  comino:i 
country.  This  is,  indeed,  a  caaiii  belli  between  the  north 
and  south.  The  clans  will,  of  course,  call  this  flower 
Lady  St.  Clair  ;  but  in  England  the  sport  from  oar  own 
Queen  of  England  will  surelv  be  bought  and  sold  as  the 
"While  Queen  of  England."  The  same  firm  has  a 
Picotee  sport  from  this  same  sport,  and  why  not  call  that 
Lady  St.  Clair  at  once,  to  Iteep  down  old  feuds  P  At  all 
events  my  mistaken  "White  Queen  of  England, "  is  the 
best  of  all  white  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  had  a  first  prize  for  a  collection 
of  the  newer  kinds  i  and  Mr.  A,  ForRyth  second,  for  the 
same.  Mr.  Turner's  kinds  were — Mrs,  Turner  first,  of 
course,  a  pure  white  hybrid,  or  intermediate  between 
large  and  Pompon  ;  Piclorium  roseum,  a  large  bloomer 
after  Alma  and  Alarm  ;  Jewess,  a  most  profuse  bloomer 
and  one  for  a  fir«t-rato  specimen,  not  so  dark  as  Mount 
Etna,  hut  of  a  fiery  tint ;  Queen  of  the  Tales,  next  to 
Cassandra;  Yellow  Perfection,  slightly  huffish;  and 
General  Eardinge,  a  stont  large  fiower  in  Indian  red. 

Mr.  Forsyth  put  up  seven  plants  for  six,  all  newish,  of 
which  Rifleman  is  the  best  and  newest;  then  £mily,  a 
blush  white;  Boadicea,  a  large,  rough,  round  bloomer, 
after  the  tints  of  Dnpont  de  I'Eure  ;  Pbndora,  same  tint 
as  Golden  Queen  of  England ;  Golden  Hermione  and 
Gulden  Trilby,  both  good  yellows ;  and  Lady  Hardinge, 
larger  and  lighter  than  Glubosn  Stellaris.  AD  in  much 
better  condition  than  they  were  at  South  Eenaington, 

The  first  collection  of  sixes  (Amateurs),  was  that  of 
Mr,  Ward  again.  He  is  the  gardener  of  W,  Fo*ler, 
Esq.,  Tottenham  Green,  and  his  style  of  growth  is  the 
best  model  in  England.  His  kinds  were-  Beauty  du 
Nord,  Salamon.  Pilot.  Genera!  Haveioek.  Defiance,  and 
Golden  Christine,  which  seems  the  farourlte  with  all  the 


Second  prize  to  Mr.  George,  gar  lener  to  J.  Nicholson, 
Esq..  Stamford -Hilt,  with  Alma.  Golden  Christine,  and 
old  ditto,  Aagaste  Ml^,  Vesta,  and  Insigne. 

Third  to  Mr  John  Pratt,  Hackney  Fields,  for  Vesta, 
Christine,  and  Golden  ditto.  Chevalier  Domage,  an- 
other seeming  favourite ;  Dr.  McLean,  and  Sulpliurea 

Fourth  prize  to  Mr.  Olover,  gardener  to  K.  C.  Lepage, 
Esq.,  Tolse  HiU,  for  Chevalier  Domage.  Vesta.  Mount 
Etna,  Golden  and  nearly  a  white  Christine,  and  Arexina. 

There  were  six  more  colleotions  io  thia  clasK  aud  another 
one  which  had  ■  fourth  prise,  from  Mr.  Webb,  gardener 
to  H.  Walmsley,  Esq.,  Glapbam  Park,  Aregina,  Alma, 
and  Pilot,  three  of  s  lint  altogether;  thenChevallM  I>o> 
mare,  Trilby,  and  Golden  Christine. 

Mr.   Tnraer  was   first   amongst   Narserymen   in  thie 

otasH  of  sizes.     His  kinds  were — Julio  Lagrsvo,  Madame 

Camerson,  Golden  Christine,  Mount  Etna.  Hermion  (not 

Hermione),  and  Are|(ina ;  and  Mr.  Forayth  was  second. 

Ho.  686.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Ou>  SnuM. 
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But  in  the  Pompon  class,  Mr-  Forsyth  beat  Mr.  Turner  by 
one  turn  of  the  die.  Mac's  plaiits  \vere  capitally  done.  The 
kinHs  were  —  Diirufl«'t,  H<?l<l5ne,  Salamon,  St«.  Thais,  and 
Gk>lden  Ccdo  Nulli.  Mr.  Turner's  kinds  were — Bob,  General 
Canrobcrt,  Cedo  Nulli,  Duruflet,  Bijou  de  T Horticulture,  and 
Brilliant. 

Among  the  Amateurs  in  this  class  for  six  Pompons,  the  first 
was  Mr.  Hutt,  of  the  Halfway  House,  Hackney  Fields.  The 
kinds  were— Golden  and  old  Cedo  Nulli,  Andromeda,  one  of 
the  very  beat  for  specimens,  a  light  creamy  thing ;  Miss  Julia, 
Salamon,  and  General  Canrob  ^rt. 

Second,  Mr.  Ward  aforesaid  ;  third,  Mr.  Weston,  the  best 
speller ;  and  fourth,  Mr.  Glover,  kinds  as  above,  to  save  room 
and  the  time  and  temper  of  the  reader. 

Hpre  stood  a  Crystal  Palace  Pompon  Eva— a  most  seemingly 
good  thing  for  a  specimen — a  yellowish  flower,  tipped  with 
brown.  For  single  specimens  of  Pompons  Mr.  Hutt  was  first 
with  u  fine  Golden  Cedo  Nulli ;  second  to  Mr.  Cook  for  Ninon  ; 
third  to  Mr.  Ward  for  a  Cedo  Nulli  j  and  fourth  to  Mr.  Weston 
for  ditto. 

The  first  in  single  large  specimens  were  Mr.  George  and  Mr. 
Ward ;  but  the  cards  of  the  r«*st  were  upside  down  when  I 
passed.  One  of  the  corners  of  the  transept  wrs  devoted  to 
pyramidal  trained  plants,  but  all  the  growers  had  them  done  too 
stiff*.  Mr.  Fiveash,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Sillems,  Clapham  Common, 
and  if  his  plants  were  a  little  more  loose  they  would  have  been 
perfi'ct ;  they  were  most  beautifully  flowered.  The  kinds  were 
Cedo  and  Golden  Nulli,  Andromeda,  Adonis  (fine),  Heltine, 
and  Bob.  Mr.  Hooper  was  second  ;  Mr.  Glover  third  with 
stiffer  plants,  much  of  the  same  kinds,  which  make  the  circle  of 
my  round ;  and  then  the  single  bloomR,  with  them  Mr.  Bird 
soared  high  above  all  he  surveyed.  The  crystal  glass  bottles 
again,  and  again  the  silver  tankards  for  his  Queens  of  Kr gland, 
and  his  wruth  could  hardlv  be  appeased  at  the  Scottish  plot 
against  the  White  Queen  of  England.  The  chances  are  that  he 
will  buy  up  the  stock  from  the  canny  Scots,  and  have  it  next 
time  in  a  silver  goHlet  under  it*  proper  name.  His  large  nose- 
gay of  Jardin  des  Plantes  was  the  finest  thing  ever  seen 
at  ft  show.  B«mus  is  after  the  tints  of  Aurora  Borealis  ;  then 
followed  in  nosegays  Hormione,  ^luck,  Sulphurea  superba. 
Trilby,  Alfrc>d  Salter,  Admirable,  Yellow  Perfection,  Triomphe 
du  Nord  (immense  blooms),  Olc^  and  Golden  Christine,  Beauty, 
Tliemis,  (Jueon  of  Kngland,  Oolden  ditto ;  two  no^eeays  of 
Vesta;  twenty-four  single  Novelty  (and  such  novehies!),  with 
Prognc,  Princesse  Marie,  Alma,  Queen  of  Yellows,  Madame 
Poggi,  Ktoile  Polaire,  Julie  Lag'-ave,  Marguereite  de  York  (very 
large  \ellow  Anemone  after  Gluck),  l-hristopher  Colomb,  Ainiee 
Ferriere,  Dupont  de  l*Eure,  Madau'eMiellez,  Antiie  Salter,  Miss 
Kate,  ^i,  Dechamps,  Madame  Lebois,  Stellaris  globosa,  and 
Wyn<Ierful,  and  a  most  wonderful  good  thing  i^  really  is  ;  try  it 
agai>>i«t  a  liverwort-coloured  Chrysanthemum,  Dahlia,  or  Holly- 
hock, and  sigli  for  their  sadness  or  tri^ti^»-like  looks.  Then  he  had 
aboMr<lful  of  single  specimens  too  lon^  for  my  room,  and  another 
lot  for  open  contest  in  six  sixes — as  six  Stellaris  globo!*a,  t«ix 
Dupont  de  I'Eure,  six  Cassandra,  six  Novelty,  six  Yellow 
Fonnosa,  and  six  Hermionc,  all  "  trimmers  ;'*  then  the  seedlings 
aforesaid. 

Tin*  next  greatest  and  most  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr. 
Cattell,  of  Westerhum,  Kent,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Old  Ford, 
Bow  -  both  nurserymen,  and  both  in  a  tie  of  first-rate  prizes  for 
best  twenty-four  cut  blooms.  I  shall  just  go  through  them  and 
stop  f«)r  tliis  week ;  but  I  shall  have  anothf r  turn  some  day  with 
the  "  Good  Gracious  "  things  and  new  inventions  which  I 
notice<l  at  the  Crystal  Palare,  the  basins,  their  temperature, 
their  furnishing,  my  own  friend's  "fl> -flappers,"  and  the  natural 
bent  of  all  large  and  small  Chrysantbemums,  from  the  note-book 
of  the  best  bloomer  of  them  in  Ei»gl«nd. 

Mr.    C'lttell   set  off  wi»h  Miss    Knte  first,  then  Jardin  des 

Plant^es,  Novelty,  Febius,  Beauty,  Casny,  areddish-bulT  Hermione 

(not  oti**),    Nonpareil,  Golden  Qu«'en,    Mrs.  W.  Holbom,  Pio 

Nono,    Queen    of   England,    Arthur   Wortlcy,    Plutus,   Alfred 

lalter,  Lucidum,  Glory,  Alma,  Madame  Miellez,  Themis,  (^oliMth 

o'^e  of  the  oldest  and  yet  of  the  very  best),   Aimee  Ferriere, 

'low   Perfection,   and   Tcromite  :    all  these   were  A    No.    1. 

nr.  Wilkinson's  the  same.     The  kinds— Glory,  Themis,  Goliath, 

'^ ^wi    Elgin,    Yellow    Perfection,   Aregine,   Madame   Aundry, 

-•v*i»  .'h1  Hardinge,  Beauty,  Plutus,  Favourite,  Queen  of  England, 

^'onpareil,  Anaxo,  Alma,  Dupont  de  TKure,  K'n^,  Boadicea, 

nrdi'i  des  P'^^tes,  Lucidum,  Pict'    '^"     '  "^m^x.     ilfred  Salte" 


WINTEEING    GERANIUMS    AND    FUCHSIAS 

THAT  AEE  GEO  WING. 

I  HATE  noticed  your  remarks  respecting  wintering  Qfattauam 
and  Fuchsias,  but  have  seen  nothing  to  guide  me  as  to  the  belt 
plan  to  winter  Scarlets  and  Fuchsias  that  were  cut  down  tizor 
seven  weeks  since,  and  have  broken  well.  The  ahoola  are  now 
about  an  inch  long.  Should  they  be  kept  the  same  as  pUntinok 
cut  down  ?  No  heat  can  be  given  them  through  the  winter,  Imt 
they  ran  be  kept  safe  from  frost  on  shelves  near  ataircaae  window*, 
where  they  can  have  plenty  of  light,  and  such  warmth  (onlT),M 
the  air  of  the  house  will  afford.  Can  late-atruck  cuttings  of 
Scarlet  Geraniums  and  Pelargoniums  be  kept  in  the  samemanMr 
—viz.,  on  the  shelves  with  only  the  warmth  of  the  air  of  tin 
liouse  ? — A  Lady. 

[All  Geraniums— that  i?,  bedding  Scarlets,  and  all  Pela^ 
g«>niuins,  or  greenhouse  show  Geraniums  (but  there  is  no  natwnl 
difTerence  at  all  between  the  two),  and  all  ruch8i<i»  that  hift 
been  cut  down  early  or  late  in  the  autumn,  and  have  brokni 
well,  like  your  own  plants,  must  be  grown  on  slowly  the  whole 
winter  through.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  modce  of 
keeping  dormant  Fuchi^ias  and  Geraniums  over  the  winter,  and 
they  require  to  bo  treated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  saoie  w«f 
as  all  greenhouse  Geraniums.  When  they  are  thus  cut  late  io 
the  autumn  the  best  way  is  to  give  them  bottom  heat  till  th^ 
have  broken  well,  and  then  good  greenhouse  culture  for  the  wit 
of  the  season.  Your  plants  ought  to  do  very  well  where  yw 
have  them.  Frost  and  damp  are  not  likely  to  get  at  them  there.] 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND.— No.  4. 

THE  UN'DER    SECRETARY'S  LODGE,   PHCENIX  PARE. 

We  hnve  no  recollection  of  the  house  or  omament-ed  gardening 
at  this  place,  occupied  by  Major  Larcom,  and  that,  we  hate  no 
doubt,  owing  to  our  own  carelessness  in  not  asking  the  intdli* 
gent  gardener,  Mr.  Scott,  to  give  us  a  view  of  the  same. 

A  pra<'tice  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Kngland  of  showing  t 
visitor  the  kitchen  garden  and  forcing-grounds  m«-rely,  and 
unless  directly  appealed  to  on  the  subject,  the  mansion  and  the 
accompanying  ornamental  grounds,  which  of'en  form  a  \(J  note 
or  centre  to  the  whole,  are  never  honoured  with  a  visit  of  iwwc- 
tion.  Some' imcs  there  may  be  reasons  for  this,  aa  the  wish  of 
the  family  to  secure  privacy,  which,  in  such  circumstancOi 
ought  not  to  be  broken  in  upon  without  consent  Bought  for  and 
obtained.  Gardeners  even  there  are  generally  considered  a 
privileged  class,  that  do  not  come  under  particular  ndes  end 
regulations  ;  and,  certainly,  few  things  are  more  annoying  thia 
wlien,  aAer  going  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  travelling  many 
miles,  you  are  coolly  told  that  you  cannot  be  admitted,  as  no 
visitors  are  allowed — or  only  on  a  certain  day  of  the  week,  and 
you  have  come  on  the  wrong  day. 

If  an  order,  however,  is  given  to  that  effect,  whether  he  likes  it 
or  not,  the  gardener  eaimot  help  himself ;  lie  ought  as  a  servant 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  employers.     In  some  cases  we 
have  gone  round  places  and  felt  in  a  sort  of  purgatory,  becBUse  we 
saw  that  the  gardener  was  anxious  to  avoid  all  observation— was, 
in  fa^t,  dreailing  to  be  seen.     Better,  far  better,  not  to  go  at 
all.     Ev»n  when  taking  visitors,  and  especially  gardeners',  round, 
when  such  a  practice  is  even  more  than  courteously  allowed,  the. 
gardener  will  do  well   to   avoid  meeting  directly  any   of  the 
family  if  it  can  he  done  openly ;  but  anything  like  hiding  or 
concealment  ouKht  thoroughly  to  be  scouted,  a«i  whenever  seen 
it  always  leaves  an  impression  that  there  was  soipething  needing 
to  be  c(mcealfd.     Openness  and  straight  for  wardneaa  in  this  and 
all  other  matters  are  always  best. 

Two  thmgi*  in  this  respect  arc  most  gratifying  at  the  preient 
day — the  liberality  of  noblrmen  and  gentlemen  in  pennittinc 
their  grounds  to  be  seen,  and  the  general  p»opri<ty  of  conduct  of 
visitors :  thus  testifying,  by  the  only  means  in  their  power,  their 
appreciation  of  the  boon  and  privilege  conferred.    We  must  own, 
however,  that  the  mere  feeling  of  curiosity,  and  that,  too,  in  th« 
higher  classes  of  visitors,  not  unfrequently  triumphs  over  their 
good  sense,  and  in  other  respects  their  propriety  of  conduct^ 
for  instance,  here  is  a  place  open  at  certain  times  to  the  pnblio 
without  let  or  hindrance,  the  mansion  alone  is  retainea  aa  % 
place  of  privacy,  and,  though  this  is  well  known,  some  will  pop^ 
*heir  heads  in  at  the  drawing  *"«om  windows,  and  even  open  ujl, 
li-^^  m-nA  v*ii  :«♦/    i^A  w)or--       'Hier*  again,  are  leTeral  otlNr 
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places  where  the  whole  park  and  pleasure  grounds  are  open, 
where  extensiye  lawns  are  set  aside  for  the  public  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  different  games  and  recreations  if  they  like ;  but  a 
small  portion  is  shut  off  that  the  members  of  the  family  may 
enjoy  the  charms  of  privacy.  And  there  some  curious  Paul  Pry 
individual  will  be  sure  to  intrude  himself,  or  herself,  perhaps  as 
much  to  the  amusement  as  the  annoyance  of  the  proprietors  j 
but  certainly  to  the  annoyance  and  mortified  chagrin  of  all  well- 
conducted  visitors.  We  should  be  uo  advocates  for  Lynch  law  ; 
but  as  in  all  such  cases  a  silent  appeal  is  made  to  our  honour, 
and  the  whole  premi-es,  as  it  were,  put  under  our  care  and 
keeping,  we  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  sucli  individuals  so  marked 
out  for  social  reprobation  as  would  amount  at  least  to  a  moral 
tarrine  and  feathering. 

Perhaps  we  are  wrong  altogether  in  alluding  to  such  a  matter 
here,  though  having  evidence  that  such  Paul  Prys  are  as 
numerous  in  Ireland  as  they  are  on  this  side  of  the  water,  for 
certainly  they  bear  no  reference  to  the  present  case.  Farther 
than  that  I  did  not  see  the  mansion ;  and  that  I  attribute  partly 
to  the  shortness  of  time,  and  partly  to  my  admiration  of  the  fine 
kitchen  garden  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  filled  with  first- 
rate  vegetables,  though  plenty  of  good  old-fashioned  flowers 
were  also  present  in  the  borders. 

The  fruit  trees  seemed  in  capital  order,  though  not  bearing  in 
their  usual  style  this  season.  But  Cabbages  of  some  half-a- 
doaen  kinds — some  of  them,  as  the  Boee,  a  Drumhead  variety, 
large  enough  to  fill  the  mouth  of  a  bushel  basket,  and  others 
vigorous  of  all  ages,  and  all  colours  and  hardness  and  softness 
of  heart,  to  suit  all  fancies  and  tastes.  Cauliflowers  strong  and 
in  different  states  for  succession.  Lettuces  like  large  Cabbages, 
crisp  and  sweet  as  a  Hazel  nut.  Celery  high-earthed- up  already 
on  the  13ih  of  September,  and  such  a  height,  too,  as  is  not  often 
seen  in  England.  Onions  in  plenty  drying ;  and  Peas  and  all 
sorts  of  Beans  in  abundance  showed  that  the  useful  was  not 
sacrificed  to  the  merely  beautiful  in  this  garden. 

What,  however,  chiefly  struck  our  attention  ^aa  a  short  range 
of  houses  (vineries  chiefly),  which  were  just  rather  too  well 
supplied  with  fruit.  The  borders  of  these  vineries  had  open 
pipes  some  3  inches  or  4  inches  diameter,  standing  upright  some 
18  inches  above  the  soil  of  the  border,  communicating  with  a 
chamber  below  the  border,  and  that  chamber  connected  again 
with  openings  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  These  open 
pipes  were  in  two  rows— one  a  few  feet  from  the  front  glass,  and 
the  other  near  the  front  of  the  border,  the  pipes  standing  some- 
thing like  3  feet  from  each  other  in  the  row.  We  should  suppose 
that  such  a  border  was  covered  with  litter  before  forcing  was 
commenced,  and  that  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  outside  and  inside 
might  be  regulated  according  to  the  weather.  Many  would  have 
liked  the  means  of  heating  that  chamber,  and  thus  obtained 
both  heated  and  moist  air  into  the  house.  There  was,  however, 
no  means  of  doing  so,  nor  yet  did  we  gather  from  Mr.  Scott  that 
he  had  any  particular  wish  tliat  it  should  be  so  heated.  B[e 
seemed,  however,  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  air  from  the 
outside  passing  directly  through  this  chamber,  and  thus  becoming 
mellowed  and  softened  before  it  entered  the  house.  We  cannot 
say  what  the  general  effect  had  been  in  this  house,  as  most  of 
the  earlier  kinds  had  been  out ;  but  one  Vine  of  the  Barbarossa 
beat  everything  as  to  weight  and  quantity  we  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of.  The  Vine,  though  confined  to  oce  rafter,  did  not 
■eem  all  one  stem,  but  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  house  it  was 
a  wide  mass  of  bunches  almost  touching  each  other,  and  indi- 
vidually each  bunch  nearly  as  long  as  the  arm  of  a  short  man. 
We  regret  now  that  we  did  not  count  the  bunches  and  measure 
tiieir  exact  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders.  Some  of  the 
beet  were  colouring  well,  but  others  were  showing  signs  of 
distrecs,  and  Mr.  Scott  spoke  of  removing  some  of  the  smaller 
bunches.  Like  many  of  us,  he  was  a  little  over-covetous.  Had 
less  than  a  half  of  these  glorious  bunches  been  left  the  crop 
would  have  been  magnificent. 

We  cannot  say  we  have  done  much  with  this  Orape.  We  are 
convinced  it  needs  an  earlyish  house  and  as  much  heat  as  a  Muscat. 
We  have  pretty  well  removed  it  from  a  late  house,  as  we  find 
the  wood  did  not  quite  ripen  enough  to  insure  us  a  good  crop, 
and  yet  there  seems  no  certainty  even  in  this.  The  next  best 
regular  crop  we  have  seen  of  the  Barbarossa,  though  the  bunches 
were  small,  but  well  coloured,  was  in  a  small  greenhouse  at  the 
Cemetery  at  Luton,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Godfrey,  the  heat  to 
hoep  out  frost  being  supplied  from  a  portable  iron  stove.  On 
making  inquiry  about  it  the  other  day,  we  found  the  Barbarossa 
had  been  taken  out,  because  though  it  fruited  freely,  it  could  | 


not  be  ripened  time  enough  so  as  to  be  out  before  the  house  had 
to  be  crammed  with  bedding  plants. 

We  confess  that  notwithstanding  the  immense  crop,  and  the 
immense  bunches  of  this  Grape,  under  Mr.  Scott's  management, 
there  is  yet  so  much  said,  pro  and  con,  of  chambered  borders, 
heated  and  unheated,  that  we  feel  sure  that  an  account  of  Mr. 
Scott's  views  on  the  subject,  from  his  own  pen,  would  be  accept- 
able to  many  readers  besides  the  writer.  B.  Fish. 

Ekrata.— At  the  end  of  Phojnix  Park,  page  90,  state  that  in  the  figure 
representing  the  cross  section  the  slopes  should  be  shown  sharp,  not 
roanded.  And  at  page  91,  showing  the  mode  of  training,  the  two  cross- 
sticks  should  be  seen  going  over  the  mouth  of  the  pot— in  fact,  that  gives 
them  steadiness. 


EGYAL  HOETICdLTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

l^OTEVSEB.  12th. 

Flobal  Comkittee. — A  thorough  November  day,  in  which 
everything  looked  miserable,  dreary,  and  dirty,  with  an  atmo- 
sphere somewhere  facetiously  described  as  a  cross  between  a 
Scotch  mist  and  pea  soup,  in  which  colours  were  defiant  of 
all  attempts  to  define  them,  and  with  the  room  miserably  cold, 
formed  a  congeries  of  circumstances  not  over-favourable,  or  too 
lively  for  a  Committee  day.  I  suppose  the  acting  rulers  con- 
sidered that  the  ardour  of  the  Floral  Committee  was  sufficient 
to  warm  them ;  but  certes  a  fire  would  not  have  been  un- 
pleasant, however  delicate  the  compliment  may  have  been,  and 
yet  there  were  some  really  good  things  there,  and  several  high 
awards  were  given. 

Mr.  Salter,  as  usual,  furnished  a  large  number  of  seedling 
Chrysanthemums,  both  of  the  large- flowering  sorts  and  Pom- 
pons. These  comprised  Duchess  of  Wellington  (Salter),  rosy  lilac, 
with  white  back  and  petnls,  giving  the  flower  a  silvery  lilac  ap- 
pearance. Lord  Ranelagh,  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  light 
red  orange,  beautifully  incurved,  but  not  sufficiently  expanded, 
and  80  looked  flat.  Carissima  (Smith),  a  sweetly  delicate  flower, 
blush  white,  streaked  a  little  with  lilac  at  the  back  of  the  petal, 
and  in  blooms  which  I  saw  afterwards  at  Hammersmith  most 
decidedly  so  :  this  was  also  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  and 
will  be  quite  a  lady's  fiower.  General  Slade  (Smith),  an  immense- 
flower,  beautifully  incurved,  colour  an  Indian  red,  tipped  with 
orange :  this  had  already  re^^eived  a  First-class  Certificate,  and 
fully  maintained  its  character.  'Sparkler,  a  very  beautiful 
medium-sized  flower,  red  chestnut  with  orange  tips,  incurved  ; 
veiT  fine  and  distinct :  this  received  a  Label  of  Commendation, 
ana  will  form  a  most  desirable  variety,  its  habit  being  excellent. 
Lucinda  Pompon,  rose  and  lilac,  very  full,  will  be  better. 
Citronella  (Smith),  yellow  hybrid.  Acis  (Salter),  pale  sulphur; 
fine,  free,  and  full,  and  its  habit  excellent.  Capella,  very  dark 
red  chestnut;  good  habit.  Medora.  Brazen  Mirror  (Pethes), 
like  Jonas.  Sylphide,  delicate  lilac,  tipped  blush.  Mr.  Salter 
also  sent  Astelea  Banksi,  a  curious-looking  variegated  plant  in 
flower.  Q-aleobdolon  luteum  maculata  alba,  Sanseviera  camea, 
fol.  var.,  Japan,  the  true  names— formerly  known,  Mr.  Salter 
says,  as  Synopheopogon  jabumea!  and  a  species  of  Begonia 
from  Santa  Martha,  tor  which  a  Label  of  Commendation  was 
awarded.  It  is  a  very  large  green-leaved  variety,  with  a  smooth, 
shining  surface. 

Mr.  Bull  sent  Caladium  maculatum.  Chrysanthemum  La 
Folic  (yellow),  Diamant  (blush),  and  Madame  Heine  (white)', 
something  like  Mrs.  Turner,  but  with  the  white  more  pure  (a 
Label  of  Commendation  was  awarded  for  this),  and  Agave 
americana  elegantissima,  beautifully  variegated  with  white.  This 
received  a  First-class  Certificate. 

From  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton,  came  Dendrobium  Lowii,  from 
Borneo,  a  very  beautiful  and  striking  variety,  of  a  lovely 
primrose,  with  a  fringe  of  red  hairs.  This  received  a  First-class 
Certificate,  and  adds  another  to  the  many  interesting  plants  in- 
troduced by  this  enterprising  firm. 

Mrs.  Bedgrave  sent  nine  plants  of  Solanum  pseudo-capsicum, 
a  plant  much  U9ed  on  the  Continent  for  in-door  and  table 
decoration  in  winter,  when  its  bright  orange  red  berries  give  it 
an  interesting  appearance.  This  is  different  from  Solanum 
capsicastrum,  the  latter  being  more  dwar^  and  with  broader 
leaves. 

Dr.  Neligan,  of  Dublin,  a  first-rate  florist  and  enthusiastic 
cultivator,  sent  through  Messrs.  Dickson,  Hogg,  &  Robertson,  of 
Dublin,  some  blooms  of  a  sport  from  Cedo  ^uUi  Pompon,  of  a 
Ulac  colour,  and  which  he  proposed  to  call  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli. 
The  blooms  were  hardly  in  a  fit  state  to  judge. 


Ui 
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Mr.  Teitoh,  of  Chelsea,  sent  Graptopbyllum  vereicolor,  a 
stove  plant  from  India,  with  blotch  in  centre  of  petal.  For  this 
a  Label  of  Commendation  was  awarded.  Also,  Stenogaster  con- 
ciDnu'ro,  a  curious-looking  Lobeliu-like  flower,  very  small  (for 
stove),  lilac  tips  to  petab,  and  with  the  throat  spotted.  Xhjis 
had  received  at  the  June  Show  a  Second  Prize,  it  wa*  now 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  and  was  stated  to  liave  been  in 
bloom  since  Maj.  It  was  quite  a  gem  for  ladies,  and  would  do 
admirably  for  Miss  Maling's  new  cases  in  tlic  front.  The  same 
gentleman  also  sent  AlsophiJa  contaminant,  a  species  of  tree 
Fern  from  Manilla.  For  tins  a  Fir(<t-clas8  Certificate  w.ae 
awarded.  Also,  three  pairs  of  the  beautiful  little  Sonerila  mar- 
garitacea,  splendens,  and  superba.  For  these  a  Special  Certificate 
was  awarded ;  and  some  plants  of  tlie  Wigandia  cnraccasana, 
noticed  bj  me  some  time  back  as  so  much  used  in  Paris  at 
present. 

Mr.  Standish,  of  Bagshot,  sent  two  first-clasa  Fernf,  Wood- 
wardia  orientalis,  and  Loraarla  elougata,  the  former  having 
fronds  4  feet  in  height,  which  when  young  ai'c  of  a  beautiful 
rose  pink  colour,  supposed  to  be  hardj  ;  also  Lomaria  elongata, 
a  very  dark-foliaged  rariety,  known  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  For 
these  First-class  Certificates  were  justly  awarded. 

MeMrs.  Ottborn  &,  Son,  of  Fulham,  contrihuted  ^n  AnoDcto- 
chilus ;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Bosher,  of  Regent's  Park,  very  kindly 
sent  a  nico  plant  of  £ucharis  amazonica,  a  beautiful  snow  white 
flower  mentioned  by  me  as  se^n  at  Xbibaut  &.  Beteleer's,  at 
P^ris,  and  which  he  kindly  brought  in  order  to  .give  persons  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  it.  He  use^  it  largely,  and  grows  it  very 
suci-epsfullv,  having  it  in  bloom  for  six  months  in  the  year. — 

S'aitkt  CQiaaTTJEX. — A  Mot4ing  of  tlie  Fruit  Committao  v^aa 
held  on  Tuesday,  f«Iovember  12th,  J.  £.  Haig,  Ksq.,  in  the  chair. 
A  cpHection  of  Muscat  Grapes  was  exhibited  from  Mr.  D. 
Xlxomson,  Archerfield  Gardens,  near  Drem,  N.B.  Thev  con- 
si^ited  of  Muscat  of  Alexanrlria^  Ty!ir.i;i2liiiirt  Muscat.  Bowood 
MuAcat,  and  an  early  variety  orii|.uscat,  which  is  sujiposcd  to  be 
^iftipot  from  any  other  in  cultivation.  This  exliibition  was 
QMide  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  who  d<'8ired  to  see  ^11 
th^e  varieties  grown  in  the  same  house,  and  under  the  same 
cinui^matances,  and  to  ascertain  wherein  the  Farly  Muscat  djlflered 
fnom  all  the  others.  Tl^e  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Tymiingham 
Ifvso^t  were  long,  tapering  bunches,  loosely  set,  and  the  berxies 
were  quite  plump,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  Bo  wood 
was  a  short,  tliiok-set  bunch,  and  the  berries  were  much  more 
advanced  in  ripeness,  and  had  begun  to  shrivel  and  chanoe  to 
tilM  brown  raisin  colour  ;  but  the  Karly  Muscat  was  completely 
shvivalled,  had  lost  entirely  its  yellow  colo.ir,  and  bad  become 
parfecHy  brown  and  raisin-like.  The  flavour  was  particularly 
rich,  and  the  aweetnesa  was  much  gre'>tcr  tlian  in  any  of  the 
others.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  this  is  a  first-rate 
GEape,  and  deserves  to  bo  introduced  into  cultivation. 

Mr.  Thomas  Smy,  Jlenhury  Hill,  Westbury-on-Trym,  sent  a 
bunch  of  Barbarossa,  and  of  Muiicat  ^l^mb^rgh.  Tho  IfTtter  w^s 
a  very  creditable  bunch,  large,  and  well  set,  and  the  flavour  was 
rioh  and  excellent,  but  ^ho  ^luscat  aroma  was  w>t  so  powerful 
4»  nsual. 

Mr.  Melville,  of  Dalmeny  Park,  near  Edinburgh,  again  sub- 
mitted a  small  bunch  of  his  seedling  Grape,  Champion  Ham- 
burgh M\iscat.  The  berries  were  now  much  better  coloured 
than  on  tho  previous  ocrasion  when  tho  fruit  wa^  exhibited,  and 
were  of  a  uniform  and  even  dull  red  or  foxy  colour.  Ihc  flesh 
was  firm,  very  richly  flavoured,  and  with  a  fine  Mvpcat  aroma. 
This  wa«  highly  approved  by  the  Cominitteo 

Mr.  William  Masters,  Nurservman,  Canterbury,  sent  a  sced- 
Upg  kitchen  Apple,  ai^d  Mr.  fiuil  of  Chelsea,  a  seedling  desvert 
Apple,  but  neither  of  them  was  conaid^rred  worthy  of  being 
added  to  existing  sorts. 

Fdward  Godson,  Esq.,  Ileckington,  near  Slcaford,  sent  a  dish 
of  Knight*8  Monarch  Pear,  but  l-hey  wor;)  as  yet  unripe,  and 
appeared  as  it  ihvy  had  been  g-ithpr'ed  too  early,  as  they  had 
Mrnady  hegtm  to  shrivel. 

''apt.  Tyrtll,  of  ICuIing,  sent   three  dishes  of  Apples  wJOiout 

..d.  Ono  of  thorn  was  a  fine  Pearuiain*shaped  fruit  richly 
vionri'd  with  briglit  oriinson  stripes,  and  with  a  blooui  over  the 
>asp.  Thero  poojus  littlo  doubt  but  it  is  Northern  Spy.  The 
ithers  were  unknown. 

Mr.  Dowdon  again  cxliibited  the  dessert  Apple  wbioh  was 

iMown  t^t  Upt  nicoeting  under  the  name  of  Long  Jtiose,  from 

)or?e(».lurc      It  iji   a  small,  e4>nitv.    Vuit,  wiUi  a  yellow  grouud 

^1.    ,-    --,/      .   ,r    1..«oM-  r"-*««^*A'  '  i-A  flavo""  ^f"\  TD|i(:h  iy»i- 


proved  l^y  |(eeping,  and  the  Committee  ware  of  opii^ioEfi  tfa||(.tt  ]■ 
an  excell^  deesert  Apple. 

Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  sent  an  intcrejiting  CQllwtiflp 
of  ve^tables,  amongst  which  were  several  varieti^  gf  jja^ 
beaut^ully- variegated  Curled  Kales,  which  sepn  to  1;^  eoDiUM 
much  int^  vogue,  and  which  may  very  well  serve  xipt  9^ if 
culinary  plants,  but  as  "  finc-foliaged  plants  '*  for  the  dffforgtinii 
of  pjei^iure  grounds  during  the  dreary  months  of  winter.  I^ 
were  a'so  i|i  the  collection  root^  of  Chssrophyllum  biilbf)ip]^ 
about  which  it  is  now  endeavoured  to  get  up  a  Mn/yation  ff 
being  a  aubfttitute  for  the  Potato.  The  roots  were  about  2^  W^ 
lor^g,  ^f^^  were  about  the  sixe  and  shape  of  the  anwll  ButchMoiB 
Carrot.  Qnua^.  What  weight  per  acre  will  thiey  growP  u0 
Brussels  Sprouts  in  the  same  collection  were  very  fine,  ai  Jfnn 
also  the  nfjiite  Spanish  Onions^  and  ftn  imsienfe  Yi^g^flib 
Marrow;.  9^ed. Prince  Albert  Improy^ 

M^rs.  JDpwnie,  Laird,  ^  Laine,  q(  Edinburgh  anjd  Sy^i 
sent  some  enormous  Leeks,  called  Heni;y*s  Prize  Leei. 
ought  to  l)e  .called  tbp  Truncheon  Leek.      Tliey  vefo.:^,  ._ 
blanc|;ted,to  the  extent  of  .10  inches  or  12  inches,  ^^ji^  f 
great  ad^n^  ,^J?9P'  &QJ  other  variety  we  have  b^. 


ALTESLATIOITS   IN  AN  OLD  ICE-HOUSE. 

I  FBOPOBB  altering  my  ice-house  (which  at  pre8«'nt  keeps  (ke 
ice  very  badly)  in  conformity  with  the  plan  described  in  jonr 
Journal  of  November  6tb  ;  but  I  wish  first  to  ask  a  qaestioD 
or  two. 

Mine  is  a  large  ice-house ;  and,  like  that  named  by  Mr. 
Beaton,  has  a  passage  leading  into  the  aide  of  the  vaulted  dfloa 
This  passage  has  an  outer  door  and  two  inner  doors ;  but  the 
dome  is  perfectly  air-tight  at  the  top.  I  propose  removing  the 
two  inner  doors  and  placing  a  six-inch  common  tin  ventilator 
in  the  outer  one.  Will  this  be  sufficient  as  regards  thedoorf 
tH'i  'n'ill  a  four-inch  iron  pipe  let  in  through  the  centre  of  the 
dome,  with  a  kind  of  umbrslls  cap  O^er  it,  be  sufficient  for  the 
top  P     If  no^,  how  large  would  you  advise  f 

The  ice-house  is  covered  with  a  mound  of  earth,  and  htf 
shrubs  growing  over  it :  therefore  a  mere  hole  into  the  doai 
would  allow  of  dead  leaves,  &c.,  as  well  as  any  animal  goiv 
down  it.  I  have  hitherto  had  straw  placed  round  the  sides  « 
the  well ;  this  I  propose  to  discontinue,  as  Mr.  Beaton  dirsetii 
and  mer^j  to  cover  the  ice  with  it  about  a  foot  thick  on  111 
top. — ^A  SimacBiBEB. 

[Tl^so.are  exnctly  the  altera! iops  I  should  recommend;  Vflt 
I  would  put  a  six-inch-borc  glazed  earthen,  pipe,  or  pipes,  in  the 
dome  inat^ad  of  iron  ones,  and  I  would  have,  a  b^nt  pipe  at  «t 
tpp— or  one  bending  two  ways — which  would  be  better  amoM 
shrubathan  an  umbtella  cover.  Also,  as  the  house  moond  |i 
covered  with  shrub/s,  try  one-half  of  it  with  etrajsr  down  the 
side,  by  way  pf  experiment,  and  note  how  the  \ce  on  the  st7*ve4 
side  endur^  compared  with  that  against  the  beire  walls,  and  let 
us  know  the  result.— D.  Beaton.] 


GLADIOLI. 

You  woiild  confer  a  favour  by  giving  a  lisl;  of  the  early  and 
al<o  atropg-blooming  Gladioli ;  the  Gladiolus  being  a  i^nt  tiut 
blooms  at  fuch  varied  periods  it  is  almost  imnofaible  to  g0k 
six  or  ?jgbt  blooms  or  spikes  in  a  small  collection  at  the  NSW 
time. 

During  the  late  rummer  such  varieties  as  Don  Juan,  Moqf* 
Blouet,  Oanari,  Jai.irc,  Pallas,  Brenchleyensis, and  Fanny  Boofik 
bloomed  Uie  eailiest  (August  20th,  (he  above  w;ere  exhibitoQi 
and  I  h^ye  had  blooms,  not  more  than  one  or  two.  at  tbeniie 
time,  up  to  the  present  date.  This  morning,  November .41^ 
cut  a  splendid  spike  ot  Adonis,  and  have  several  more  to  blooflk 

The  Gladiolus,  lilie  the  Tulip,  seems  to  enjov  the  loil  ^ 
atmosphere  of  tho  north,  and  for  this  reason  has  become  ^^^fff^ 
favourite  and  much  admired.— J.  JBlaoelojCE,  SHuderlamd, 

[The.  ilood  of  new  Gladioluses,  find  the  rapid  (iiaappcpMip 
of  rhci  old  kinds,  render  such  a  list  as  ypu  want  vary  uniK'^iS* 
Wo  haTOi.op/iaulted  the  head*  of  the  Giadioli  fancy,  and  tM^ 
their  ye|r4icjt.  But  Mr.  ^tnndish,  the  lavgeat  raiser  .of^Qflp 
wli^m  we  ^iiAWy  has  promised  to  aet  apart  a  piooe  of  gioill^ 

nexty^anon  purppae  to  prove  the  (o^lieet,  the  middle      

and  the  ^ator flowering  ones  '^op  the  use  of  hia  OWA  0< 
an'l/»«ir  *"hMrKQrf.7 


Nofanibcv  UvUM.  ]       JOTOVAL  OV  HOBEnniliniKB  AHD  OOniXIB  aAaDBKBB. 

CONSTBCOnOW  OF  A  PIT. 

TBI  Mrcnl  irtklH  in  jont  Jonnwl  nfxA  pNk  Md  tnm- 

hbUtBhwa  enabled  imto  bniM  On  M'owingpft,  of  whicK  I 

KJ^ayov  tha  p«Hi<nlan  fbr  foot  eritfnitm,  nH  dM  fbr  Hib 

MMtt  of  ;«Mr%QlMBi1bWi^  ikotdd  7m  thiok  it  ntt^  MMe«  t« 


_a    '—1 

r 

Z  Wann«r  hH.  I      ».  BhilT. 

n  •tudB  with  tti  tmat  frofitiog  MM  ttid  Ws^  M-tHb  wm 
«»iitd  nM'tdiiiil  of  itobring-pUoM,  n  7011  'pMRfr,  vHhHit' 
ntMk  aad MOrti.    It  ii  ZifM  long  md  10  fMI' wM^iarido' 
iinwii  1. ana  8  ftel  4-raahM  high  to  tts  rldfie-lMcrA. 

]|)iMlioDl»tr'iit«o-iiMh'ir«lU  4««t  hfgh,  S  fcrt  SMctaM-baiBg' 
aHAMlMr'tiiegromd  loratj  and  tte  baMonii  i*«U  dniaadb^ 
at^fW'  of  ew*e  at— w,<rith  foalkronn'at  toft,  and ^A  dnia 
lirtivMTiMW  ^mnr  tkal  o^  panoUte  dvirh  t  WoaMdd  «f  tha 
Brtl>liiiliH  litiniiiram  ninii-l'-i " "-' — ^i.- -^-e 


Thel  , 

tbg  rftTbera,  Si  feet  bj  11  faot'and«  fMt  4  iiutw 
long.  Tb*  Tidge-board  ia  WDtrfe,  bat  has  an  opanhig  on  eMdl 
■ids  of  it  4  inohn  vide,  rormed  by  the  nfters  not  b«ii^  flaM^ 
tben^  and  oorered  'itb  a  sii-incb  dap  apeaiD^  bj  a  pidtif 
ioaida,  whicti  Sap  abuts  domi  upon  tha  rafter*  aid  upon  ■  mslH 
bar  inwrted  bet»«eO  oaoh,  and  baring  a  hn^  to  reocive  tbw 
glaaa,  aimilar  to  th«  toBlti  ban  now  ofka  uaad  for  aaifa  irindowk 
luatead  of  wood  OBet. 
The  mrn-boanl  for  Teffliring  the  lomr  part  of  AaglaMit 

5  ftet  b;  11  foot,  aud  UDdemeatfa  ii  a  trough  for  the  raiti  vater, 
emptjiBg  into  a  alate  tank  in  the  honee^  baring  m  orerdow  into 
-'  e  drain  before  alluded  lo. 

The  pit  ia  divided  in  ihe  centre  bj  a  wall  of  briiA-on-adga 
rried  up  »■  high  a«  tlie  outer  waUa,  and  with  glua  for  tJie 
remundep,  wiib  a  door  half  of  giaaa.  Here  tbeM  ia  a  larger 
rafiar,  aa  wall,  abo,  oa  at  the  tiro  end*,  3  feet  by  81  fM.  In 
each  diTiaiMi  are  aixtoidMa,  threa  oa>  MWfc  aade^  all  op«lnDg  «ilt- 
wanla.  tfie  door  ia  at  tbe  weat  end,  and  orer  it  there  ia  a 
window  opening  ouiwrirA. 

It  B  heated  b;  a  Bue  made  of  two  brioln  on  edge  eet  on  foot' 
paTesnaata,  and  coiered  with  similar  oneo,  and  atanding  aboot 
18  inche*  from  ground  lerel.  The  fanuoe  ii  inside  the  wart 
end,  but  fed  from  wiibout.  It  ii  IS  indiea  long,  with  a  dsri 
plate  in  front  of  tha  ban  6  inchea  wide,'  three  brioka  on  bad 
deep  and  14  inohea  wide.  The  fumaoe-door  with  a  dead  plMe 
in  front,  and  11  inch  frmn  the  outer  one,  luid  the  aah~pit  door 
with  a  regulator.  TheBua  Hmb  16  inches  in  a  gentle  elope  &om 
tha  fomaoe-bara  to  the  bottom  of  the  flne,  and  rnna  along  tba 
front,  eaat  en^,  and  north  walls,   1  foot  from  the  front,  aud 

6  inehrs  Irain  the  othera,  baring  a  riae  of  S  iocfaea  in  ita  whok 
length  to  ill  entranee  in  tbe  chimney,  where  tfaare  ia  a  damper. 
Thia  flae  dttm  admitablj.  1  ham  bad  a  atage  with  three  step* 
inade  of  st>IioeB  as  deaenbed  in  the  Eimpton  Hoo  Hooas, 
ToL  XX,  page  66,  for  tho  back  or  north  sida  of  the  pit,  and 
there  ia  plentj  of  roodi  for  ■  ahelf  auapended  from  eaoh  atda  of 
the  roof  orer  ihe  path.  The  apaae  for  atagca  is  3  feet  4  mokeB 
OB  aauh  aids,  and  for  path  the  game  «idllL 

Would  you  adrita  thrae  atagoi  to  be  oorered  with  aand  or 
pabhlea  in  tbeeumnicf  F  aa  if  as,  by  then  inaerthg  an  eitn 
apliaa  between  the  others  tbe  Maid  woQld  b«  ret«iBed. 

Sound  the  fumaoe  about  3  inohea  from  the  Qre-biicln  is  a 
waH,  which  is  canied  up  abonl  6  inehee  abore  the  top  of  tha 
fnmaoe,  and  with  a  stone  orer  it,  forma  a  hot-air  cAiambv  9  fcst 
•quar^  upon  iriiieh  I  asm  plaos  aaod  Hid  a  haad'Iight,  aflbrdtng 
'aeWiking-bed  for  mttiogt^ 

Hj  D^ect  in  hairing  a  dlriaion  in  tbe  nil  waa  to  hare  harMjig 
plasta  in  one  part,  and  mors  tender  plant*  in  the  odier;  b«t 
nnfortunatety  1  waa  ohligrd  10  hare  theentranesat  the  wrnt  ead^ 
and  the  funuKe  toere,  and  this  is  (he  hotttwt  part  of  the  flnt^ 
and  here  I  get  a»rs  heat  than  ii  requisite  -fbr  the  bedding  plnotat 
the  Sue  on  tbe  north  side  being  lualy  aafBcient. 

Now,  I  want  jour  adnoe  aa  to  the  beitptao  of  using  tUk 
part  of  the  Due.  Arfker  reading  Mr.  Beaton'*  articLe  in  your 
lasiJ^nmber,  it  oeclMTed  to  cor,  thM  if  I  aarronnded  the  wbab 
at  ^D  tua  trO-'"  the  Beck  of  the  famBOa,  br  eontnioing  tha  wall 
nolr  rolind  tbe  (Wii»Cf^  briok  on  adao,  along  tbe  front  of  tha 
Que  up  lo  the  will  forming  fiiC  dirlsioa.  and  then  corered  it  aa 
Mr.  Beaton  doea,  I  should  hare  a  lengiu  pf  bottom  htat  which 
would  be  uieful  for  retting  Koaetand  spring  bulbs  lipCEi;  and  by 
baring  a  elide  in  ihe  uhamber  so  formed,  I  aould  admit  hot  air  into 
the  pit  if  wani.d  i  and  on  the  contrary,  by  baring  a  slide  in  the 
aBrtaide  wall,  Dould  admit  oolit  air  if  the  itbamber  was  too  hat. 
With  this  plan  would  there  be  tep  beat  enough  for  the  thinga- 
baring  t  he  bottotn  heat  F  Aa  the  other  pan  of  the  pit  wouM  'bs 
tbe  -wnrmeM,  (he  plant*  in  tbe  bottom  lieat  after  being  slaft«d 
coUd  M  MmorM  there,  md  wheir  I  im  not  forcing  anrtfatng 
lb»  oatside  slide  and  a  deeper  covering  of  earth  irtHUd  tXep 
doim  the  brat  in  the  flnl  or  cool  dirisioo.  Would  yon  aaj  9 
you  think  my  tuggrsled  mode  of  appropriating  tLLs  paK  of  the 
floB  ia  faiaibli-p  tin  tbe  o|;f)o*i>e  aide  1  send  you  a  a  ketch  of  tha 
ground  plan  andw«at-ttid  eieration  of  the  pit. — 0.  D.  Durfwsmi 

P.9 — I  hare  not  malle  any  prortaion  for  letting  cold  air  into 
the  ebambn  sisi'pt  10  oool  it,  aa  I  do  not  want  a  oireulation  of 
hot  air  into  the  house  1  but  I  ooidd  easily  admit  oold  air  l^  taking 
out  a  part  of  tbe  brick  outaide  by  the  fumaae-dodr. 

[I  am  sorry  that  the  snawtr  about  cold  pit*  was  aent  off 
tTO  daja  bebre  this  letter  IMm  Mr.  Danvo*  oame.    I  ceulil 
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hardlj  find  fault  with  it,  as  he  eeems  to  have  carried  out  what  I 
have  80  often  recommended  ;  but,  having  described  the  minutiee 
so  often,  perhaps  I  have  not  been  minute  enough  as  to 
building,  &c,  and  his  letter  to  a  person  who  does  not  wish  to  go 
back  to  other  volumes  will  give  him  all  he  needs.  The  flap  for 
back  air  will  do  very  well,  but  if  glazed  it  will  look  neater.  The 
mode  of  heating  by  flue  is  also  the  same  as  mentioned  the  other 
day,  where  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  get  down  for  a  stoke- 
hole— that  is,  taking  it  round  the  sides  and  the  farther  end.  ^J  he 
plan  shown  of  a  flue  in  the  middle  is  meant  to  be  applicable 
only  to  a  house  for  bedding  plants  ;  and  knowing  that  the  one 
stout  flue  would  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  the  want  of  it  on 
either  side  would  permit  of  many  things  being  kept  below  the 
flower-stands  without  being  prematurely  excited  into  growth. 
If  we  took  a  flue  all  round  wo  should  build  it  on  the  firm  or 
concreted  ground,  and  not  raise  it  from  it,  as  that  adds  greatly 
to  the  expense.  Wo  think  the  graduated  stage  on  the  north 
side  will  be  too  low  if  there  is  to  be  a  level  platform  on  the  south 
side  as  high  as  the  glass  ;  it  would  be  a  different  thine;  if  there 
was  a  similar  stage  on  the  south  side,  as  at  Kimpton  Hoo. 

There  is  less  gained  by  having  the  furnace  inside  the  house 
than  is  generally  imagined  ;  the  heat  will  be  sure  to  go  forward, 
and  a  yard  or  so  immediately  over  the  furnace  and  plate  will  be 
cooler  than  a  yard  farther  on.  However,  we  prefer  having  a 
place  to  light  the  fire  outside  unless  a  house  is  large  enough  to 
permit  a  small  place  to  be  shut  ofi*  to  keep  all  the  dust  there,  and 
enable  a  fire  to  be  lighted  comfortably  on  a  dark  wet  night. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  how  a  space  round  a  flue  may  be 
turned  into  a  hotbed,  and  it  is  a  great  gratification  to  us  that 
whenever  our  friend  Mr.  Beaton  takes  up  a  subject,  he  not  only 
throws  light  upon  it,  but  imbues  other  people  with  a  portion  of 
his  own  enthusiasm.  After  thinking  the  matter  over  for  ten 
minutes,  we  think  there  are  two  best  ways  which  you  may  adopt 
for  keeping  bedding  plants  and  having  a  forcing-pit  in  the  same 
division.  The  first  plan  would  be  to  shut  off  the  front  part 
with  a  division  of  sliding  sashes,  as  mentioned  in  answers  to 
"  N,"  page  71,  paragraph  10.  The  second  and  best  would  be  to 
have  that  front  part  made  into  a  pit,  by  taking  a  wall  up  at  the 
pathway,  either  high  enough  to  put  sashes  on  it,  and  on  a  rest 
at  the  firont  wall ;  or  just  low  enough  to  enable  you  to  place  a 
wooden  box  on  it  supplied  with  small  sashes.  This  would  be 
better  than  having  hand-lights,  though  if  you  liked,  the  roof 
of  your  box  might  be  ridged  instead  of  flat  or  sloping ;  the 
front  being  fixed,  and  the  back  moveable  for  air  and  wovk.  If 
any  of  these  should  be  decided  on,  we  would  make  the  flue 
wider  and  stronger  there,  and  then  make  open  dry  flues  from  it 
to  the  front  wall,  and  the  wall  at  the  path  with  brickbats  and 
clinkers,  and  raise  with  rough  stones  6  inches  above  the  flue. 
You  can  either  pour  moisture  among  these  stones  for  bottom  or 
top  moistures,  or  you  can  have  a  slide  as  you  propose,  and  have 
an  evaporating-pan,  as  Mr.  Beaton  proposes  ;  and  by  means  of 
an  open  funnel  or  two  inside  you  can  let  up  dry  heat  and  moist 
heat  as  you  wish.  With  such  a  contrivance,  and  a  covering — 
say  of  woollen  cloth,  and  calico  underneath  to  throw  over  the 
glass  on  a  cold  night,  vou  could  easily  keep  such  a  place  at  from 
60**  to  70** ;  whilst  by  the  admission  of  air  you  could  have  your 
bedding  plants  at  40°.  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  rough  st^^rjos 
should  be  covered  with  clean  gravel,  and  then  with  sand  ;  but 
if  you  could  get  such  a  thing  a  little  tan  would  be  excellent  for 
setting  your  pots  on  or  in. — B.  fisif.J 


DESTROYING  THRIPS. 

I  IIAYK  some  Azaleas  infesto'i  with  thrips,  and  have  fumigated 
them  with  tobacco  paper  until  I  nearly  killed  the  plants,  the 
leaves  appearing  as  if  burnt:  I  have  syringed  them  with  a 
mixture  of  sulphur,  soft  soap,  and  tobacco  water,  and,  lastly, 
have  immersed  them  in  S  tub  of  tobscco  T7mCr,  allowing  iiiem  to 
remain  quite  under  water  two  hours,  and  after  all  these  appli- 
ances the  thrips   are  still  alive.     What  more  can   I  do? — 

7nTTy(j»uN. 

We  hope  you  kept  the  pots  and  the  soil  out  of  the  tub,  or 
"v  nrould  not  give  much  for  the  plants.  Yours  is  one  instance 
>ut  of  many  of  the  more  than  nine  stitches  being  required, 
»hen  one  timely  one  would  have  saved  all  the  bother.  You 
rery  likely  killed  every  thrips  alive ;  but  as  you  did  not,  and 
X)uld  not,  well  scrub  every  part  of  stems  and  leaves,  you 
'rft  myriadf  '^^  '»'»gs  ~*ady  to  he  hatched  under  favc^'Tible  cir- 


some  size  water,  just  as  much  size  being  in  the  water  m  niU 
make  it  feel  sticky  between  the  fingers.  Heat  it  to  14(f,  aoid 
immerse  the  whole  of  the  head  of  the  plant  in  it.  Thf^n  iik»ft 
out  and  leave  it  in  a  shady  place  for  three  or  four  daji,  tim 
shake  it  well,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  warm  water,  Eftpi 
cloth  over  the  pot.] 


THE   IN-DOOB  PLANT  CASE.— No.  2. 

{Continued  J)rom  page  131.) 

I  FBOCEBD  to-day  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  proper 
management  of  one  of  these  cases  when  it  is  witned  to 
keep  it  at  stove  temperature,  that  temperature  Taryiag 
in  summer  from  85°  to  65%  and  in  the  winter  from  66»or 
70°  to  55**.  I  do  not  myself  often  have  the  temperatun 
much  higher,  though  one  Light  when  the  room  tempen- 
ture  was  below  freezing  in  the  place  where  one  stood,  I 
raised  the  heat  at  eight  f.m  to  90**,  and  found  it  at  nine 
next  morning  to  be  65".  This  was,  of  course,  much  too 
great  a  heat  to  use,  but  I  just  wanted  to  see  what  could 
be  done  if  necessary. 

The  principle,  as  far  as  I  had  a  principle,  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  cases  was  to  heat  so  large  a  body,  end 
to  economise  so  carefully  the  already  heated  air  -afl  to 
render  the  escape  of  heat,  which  had  been  once  attained, 
a  very  slow  proceeding.    At  the  same  time,  working  in 
so  small  a  compass,  the  roots  of  the  plants  were  expoeed 
to  too  great  heat  unless  well  protected  by  a  thick  layer 
of  sand,  this  sand  was,  therefore,  made  to  serye  two 
purposes — protecting  the  roots  and  retaining  heat.    My 
usual  plan  has  been  to  fill  the  plant  case  with  hot  water 
to  the  amount  required  veiy  early  each  morning,  and 
then  as  soon  as  the  water  became  very  nearly  cold  to 
refill  again.     This  refilling,  if  done  rather  late,  maintaini 
the  temperature  of  the  case  at  a  good  degree  for  a  loDf;er 
time  than  the  first  does,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  findmg 
the  case  quite  warm.    And  here  lies  the  chief  variation 
for  the  coldest  weather — by  giving  a  little  fresh  henft 
half-way  through  the  day,  we  maintain  the  day  tempe- 
rature at  a  higher  degree,  which  is  always  proper ;  uid 
are  able  at  the  same  time  to  delay  the  night-nlling  tUl 
as  late  as  nine  or  even  ten  o'clock. 

I  have  also  made  great  variations  in  the  quantity  of 
hot  water  used.  A  single  water-can  full  put  in  in  the 
early  morning  and  late  evening  is  all  I  allow  at  the  pro- 
sent  season  for  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature.  But 
the  sunshine,  when  there  is  any,  brings  up  the  heat 
immensely,  so  as  oft^n  to  render  the  night-filling  unneces- 
sary, except  for  giving  air ;  and  when  there  is  no  sun- 
shine it  must  be  remembered  that  the  heat  ought  to  be 
lowered.  So  much,  then,  for  actual  heat  given  for  heat*8 
sake. 

TiTe  now  approach  the  question  of  air-giving;  and 
when  a  certain  temperature  much  above  that  of  the  room 
is  required,  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
will  be  needed  to  make  up  for  and  supply,  the  abaolate 
waste,  caused  by  the  equalisation  of  temperature  con- 
stantly going  on. 

On  many  occasions,  as  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  aloiiB 
would  tend  to  raise  the  temperature  to  a  sufiicient  height 
the  hot  water  may  be  given  only  as  a  means  of  snpplyug 
air, — keeping  the  whole  of  the  front  panel  out  entirelTy 
and  only  closing  it  soon  enough  to  retain  a  degree  of  tfie 
warm  moist  atmosphere  with  which  the  case  gets  filled* 

It  need  not  be  feared  on  these  occasions  that  the  wot 
will  become  too  dry.  The  entire  shelter  afforded  on  three 
sides,  as  well  as  at  the  top,  will  suffice  to  prevent  tliia 
happening.  When  a  whole  panel  is  thus  removed^  I 
thmk  it  should  be  the  front  one — not  the  top.  Thoii|||k 
when  only  a  little  air  is  left  on  I  have  found  it  T9Kf. 
desirable  that  this  should  be  at  the  top,  raising  the  edffi 
a  little  by  the  pin  provided.  And  it  is  an  unqualifleiA 
certainty  in  the  management  of  these  cases  that  the  mom- 
air    hat  can  be  given  at  one  side  or  at  the  top  (never  ia 
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wliat  18  absolutely  necessary,  the  healtbier,  and  tbe  better,  J 
and  tbe  more  luxuriant  will  tbe  plants  be  in  tbeir  growtb.  I 

I  very  often  myself,  after  keeping  tbe  front  panel 
entirely  out  all  day,  leave  tbe  pin  up  to  its  full  extent, 
at  nigbt,  wben  it  is  put  in;  but  numerous  modifica- 
tions of  tbese  plans  must  be  tried,  no  doubt,  tbe  circum- 
stances varying  as  mucb  as  tbe  wektber  and  tbe  kinds 
of  plants. 

When  tbe  case  is  covered  at  nigbt,  as  it  sbould  always  be 
in  cold  weatber,  witb  a  tbick  woollen  covering,  tbe  air  may 
still  be  left  on  below  it.  Any  arrangement  also  by  wbicli 
a  slight  stratum  of  air  is  left  between  tbe  woollen  cover 
and  the  case  is  useful ;'  tbe  atmospheric  air  being,  as  all 
tbe  readers  of  this  Journal  must  be  well  aware,  a  remark- 
ably good  nonconducting  body.  The  t)iing  is  so  essential 
tbat  I  must  once  more  repeat  that,  whether  by  day  or 
night,  whether  in  bot  weatber  or  cold,  tbe  more  air  that 
can  be  given  consistently  witb  maintaining  tbe  degree  of 
beat  and  moisture  requisite  for  the  plants  tbe  better 
assuredly  tbey  will  grow  and  thrive.  A  small  thermo- 
meter hung  up  to  face  the  glass  about  the  middle  of  the 
case  will  give  information  as  to  the  heat,  without  its 
being  necessary  to  take  out  or  unclose  the  glass, — wbich 
taking  out  tbe  glass  is  sometimes  most  undesirable,  as, 
for  instance,  on  a  verv  cold  winter's  night,  when  the 
warm  air  witbin  has  to  be  preserved  most  carefully. 

Tbe  moisture  is  not  by  any  means  a  difficulty ;  the  sand 
being  kept  just  not  dry,  it  is  impossible  to  have  warmth, 
especially  from  the  bottom  of  tbe  case,  without  some 
vapour  rising. 

£ven  when  tbe  case  is  open  at  tbe  side  tbere  is  gene- 
rally enou^b  moistness  remaining  in  the  air,  as  in  a  place 
80  entirely  confined  and  sheltered  there  is  no  rapid  cir- 
culation. Tbe  only  precaution  necessary  is  not  to  open 
tbe  side  of  tbe  case  standing  next  to  and  immediately  in 
front  of  an  open  window  on  a  bot,  mucb  less  on  a  breezy 
day.  At  all  times,  indeed,  it  is  a  thing  as  well  avoided, 
And  for  residents  in  London,  Brighton,  Edinburgh,  Glas- 

fow,  Leeds,  or  Birmingham,  wbo  may  use  these  cases, 
eeping  the  open  side  away  from  tbe  open  window  will 
be  always  preferable.  I  name  these  towns  because  I 
know  each  to  be  noted  for  the  love  of  flowers  tbat 
reigns  there,  and  in  some  because  of  smoke,  in  Edin- 
burgh because  of  tbe  keen  winds  to  which  tbe  eastern 
coast  is  so  generally  liable,  and  in  Brighton  and  all  other 
coast  towns  because  of  the  salt  breezes  which  are  so 
hurtful  to  vegetation,  I  feel  convinced  that  my  caution 
will  not  be  unneeded. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  mention  that  in  tbe  Plant  Case 
exhibited  at  Kensington  Gore  one  or  two  plants  in 
blossom  were  added  wbich  would  properly  belong  to  tbe 
greenhouse  temperature.  The  Camellias  and  Heaths  last, 
however,  very  well  in  the  warmer  cases  when  forced  for- 
ward much,  and  it  must  be  remembered  tbat  a  strongly- 
forced  plant,  even  though  a  hardy  Rose  or  Deutzia,  is  for 
the  time  as  tender  as  its  exotic  neighbours. — ^E.  A.  M. 

{To  be  coniinved,) 


€INEBABIAS  AND    PASSIFLORA    SEEDLINGS 

IN  A  SITTING-ROOM. 

SOWING   PANST   SEED. 

I  HATB  about  eighteen  seedling  Cinerarias  which  I  raised  in 
June;  I  have  no  place  to  keep  them  in  but  a  aitting-room, 
which  I  bare  brought  them  into  every  night  for  the  last  fort- 
night. Daring  the  day  I  keep  them  at  the  north  end  of  the 
house  on  a  stage.  We  bum  gas  in  the  room  at  night,  and 
•inoe  I  brought  them  into  a  room  seTeral  of  the  plants  have 
b^un  to  curl  in  the  leaf  (inwards).  Do  you  think  it  is  the  gas 
that  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  They  were  fine  healthful  plants  before. 
They  are  in  sixteen-sized  pots  and  coming  into  bloom. 

I  have  scTeral  seedling  plants  of  Pa.48itlora  ceerulea  raised  in 
-Jane.  I  have  them  in  pots,  and  keep  them  in  the  same  place  as 
the  Cinerarias.  Will  they,  flower  next  year  if  I  get  them  for- 
wwrd  in  spring  ?    I  have  one  plant  of  this  Passiflora  that  I 


raised  in  the  spring  of  1860, 1  have  it  planted  against  a  south- 
east wall  in  rich  garden  soil ;  it  grew  some  S  feet  or  10  feet 
high  this  summer,  but  did  not  Bower.  I  baye  cut  it  back  within 
about  1  foot  of  the  ground  and  intend  to  protect  it  during 
winter  witb  mats.  Have  I  done  right  ?  Tbe  district  is  about 
ten  .miles  south  of  York. 

What  would  be  the  best  time  to  sow  Pansy  seed  to  have  a 
good  bloom  by  the  middle  of  August  ? — C.  E.  W. 

[Your  Cinerarias  may  suffer  from  the  gas ;  but  more  likely 
from  the  dryness  of  the  room.  Without  seeing  the  plants,  if 
they  are  showing  bloom,  we  think  you  would  ba^e  more  success 
with  them  in  hsiir-the-sized  pots — that  is,  tkirty-two  instead  o 
sixteen.  We  would  recommend  you  placing  your  plants  in  the 
sitting-room  window  during  the  day,  and  the  pots  to  stand  in 
saucers,  with  moss  in  the  bottom  of  the  saucers,  and  to  keep 
that  moss  a  little  moist ;  and,  then,  if  you  do  not  mind  a  little 
labour,  move  the  pots  at  nigbt  where  they  would  be  safe  from 
frost,  and  receive  little  artificial  heat  of  any  kind. 

It  is  not  likely  that  tlie  Passifioras  will  bloom  until  1863 ;  but 
it  is  possible.  The  plant  you  have  now  cut  down,  if  protected 
from  frost,  will  give  you  a  good  shoot  next  season.  We  would 
only  encourage  one.  Next  autumn  we  would  have  it  8  feet  or 
10  feet  high,  and  either  protect  it  so,  or  roll  it  in  a  mat,  and 
protect  the  roots  too.  The  year  following  the  shoots  tbat  come 
from  that  stem  may  be  expected  to  bloom,  and  you  will  have 
fresh  flowering  shoots  every  year  by  pruning  back  to  within  two 
buds  or  so  of  the  same  stem. 

Sow  the  Pansy  seed  in  your  room  in  March,  harden  off  and 
transplant  out  of  doors  in  April  and  May  :  this  will  give  you 
stronger  plants  than  sowing  out  of  doors  at  once.1 


VISITS    TO    SOME    OF    THE    FEENCH 
NUESEEIES.— No.  3. 


VERSAILLES. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  envirAi  of  Paris  never  can  imagine 
that  anything  but  a  desire  to  see  its  grand  ch&teau  could  ever 
bring  an  Englishman  to  their  terminus ;  and  even  if  I  could 
have  hidden  my  country,  the  portly  presence  of  my  excellent 
companion  is  so  unmistakeably  Englisb  that  we  were  at  once 
proclaimed  as  such,  and  proffers  of  assistance  of  all  sorts  were 
freely  made  to  us  as  we  debouched  from  the  railway,  to  the 
infinite  disgust  of  all  concerned.  However,  we  declined  the 
honour ;  on  that  day  the  ch&teau  had  no  charm  for  us ;  its  long 
galleries  remained  unvisited,  and  its  gardens  and  orangeries 
unnoticed.  We  were  bent,  at  least  my  friend  was,  on  business ; 
and  I  followed  in  his  wake — my  eyes  and  ears  were  to  be  em- 
ployed while  he  discussed  the  weightier  matters  of  business. 
We  were  bent  on  two  visits ;  but,  as  one  of  the  friends  was 
absent,  we  had  to  take  it  on  a  second  day.  1  shall,  however, 
include  them  both  in  the  one  notice.  One  (M.  B^mont)  is  a  gentle- 
man but  little  known  in  England,  though  an  ardent  admirer  of 
her  liberty  and  laws ;  the  other  whom  ever*  body  knows,  by 
name  at  least,  M.  Truffaut,  the  originator  of  those  tasselled  or 
French  Asters,  which  have  been  such  a  boon  to  our  gardens  and 
such  an  ornament  to  our  autumnal  exhibitions.    Tbe  nursery  of 

MONSIBUB  B^liOKT 

is  of  a  very  extensive  character,  his  grounds  comprising  nearly 
400  acres,  and  containing  every  kind  of  forest  tree  suitable  for 
France,  and  a  fine  collection  of  Conifers.  Everything  ip  grown 
in  very  large  quantities,  inasmuch  as  be  is  extensively  employed 
in  planting  the  various  lines  of  railways  which  now  traverse 
France  in  all  directions.  The  embankments  are  thickly  planted, 
especially  with  the  various  species  of  Acacias.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  his  operations  maybe  attained  from  the  single  fact  that 
he  has  planted  nearly  400,000  trees  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
alone.  This  year  he  has  been  peculiarly  busy,  and  in  one  sense 
unhappily  so,  for  we  were  here  introduced  to  the  ravages  of  the 
terrible  "  verblano,"  or  grub  of  the  cockchafer,  which  has  often- 
times caused  devastation  in  this  country,  but  whose  ravages  I 
had  never  before  seen  to  such  an  extent.  Whole  plantations  of 
Wellingtonias,  for  instance,  were  decimated  by  them,  tbe  wretebes 
with  their  very  powerful  mandibles  completely  barking  all  the 
larger  roots  and  cutting  off  the  smaller  ones,  so  that  plants  tbat 
were  looking  healthy  and  vigorous  a  few  days  before  all  at  once 
turn  yellow  and  wither  away.     It  was  the  lame  with  other 
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species,  and  in  iho  case  of  softer  herbaceous  plants  tho  root  is  patorfamilias  cares  but  littlo  for  the  exterior  of  hia  Yina^  and 

completely  eaten  through.     Thne  Truflfaut  has  lost  thousands  of  would  probably  consider  it  great  extraTBganos  to  expend  11^ 

his  Asters  thiti  year,  and  I  saw  in  their  ground,  in  about  half-a-  thing  upon  it.      Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  HUl  I0  hotB- 

dozen  yards  where  Gladioli  were  bein^  taken  up,  a  large  pot —  culture  here,  as  I  hafe  often  heard  seUem  of  6ower8  say thor 

about  a  16 — filled  in  with  the  nasty  ugly-looking  ycrmin.      The  best  customers  are  amongst  this  class.     We  are  fond  of  oopyvf 

neighbouring  forests  attract  them,  and  then,  when  tho  ground  our  lively  neighbours;  but  I  am  sure  all  readers  of  Ths  JomiL 

is  broken  up  and  in  good  condition,  they  attack  it,  while  the  of  Hobticultube  will  wish  it  may  be  long  ere  we  oopy  ^hmt 

absurd  mania  in  France  for  killing  eyery thing  in  tho  shape  of  a  in  this. 

"  petit  oiseau  "  fur  the  sake  of  the  table  has  deprived  them  of  a  Thanks  to  Mr.  Beatoii  for  his  notice  of  Phaseolus ;  but  ia  ft  to- 

▼ery  useful  auxiliary  in  getting  rid  of  the  grubs   of  this  and  be  given  up?    If  unceased  attention  has  conquered  BougainviOn 

various  other  hurtful  species.  and  Difa,  why  not  Phaseolus  ?    Let  Mr.  Leach  fry  hia  haaA 

Talking  of  this,  I  saw  in  Paris  a  curious-looking  piece  of  me-  at  it. — B.,  Deal, 

chanism  which  turned  apiece  of  wood  full  of  various  coloured  

glasses,  and  on  inquiry  found  it  was  used  for  "catchitjg  larks,"  ^«^^^ ««...«. 

this  being  said  to  attract  their  attention,  to  such  an  extent  do  ADOEUMENTS  AT  THeEOYAL  HORTICULTUBA]^ 

they  carry  these  bird-killing  propensities  SOCIETY'S    GABDEN. 

Another  tree  cultivated   by   the    million    is  the  Ailanthns        r\       .^         . ^     ^.i.  _j  j.  tr 1^^ jl.. 

gUindulosuB,   latterly  rendered   somewhat   more  notorious  by  Over  ttie  entrance  to  the  new  gu^ens  ^  Kenanigton mtta 

its  bemg  the  tree  which  the  new  species   of  silkworm  foods  names  of  six  great  botanists.    Would  not  Uio  ■wne  of  the  MJ* 

upon,  and  about  which  some  of  the  Frendi  sarans,  who  wildly  ^^f^^  (''ho  did  more  for  gardening  ai^  f^""™  **"  *Jf 

premUe    everything,    have   been    so    onthnsiastic.      Unfortu-  whole  family  of  botanisU),  or  even  of  good  oJdAberer^hij^ 

nately,  at  present,  it  seems  very  much  in  the  condition  of  the  ^^'^  T'^^^l  ""i^?^^  *  position  m  a  horticultw-al  gMrdm  te 

Irishman's  horse,  when  caught,  good  for  nothing  ;  for  though  J^^  of  them?     What  are  the  nanuesof  thwe  botaniaU  thewfiiff 

it  is  hardy,  lives  and  spins  its  cocoon  in  the  open  air,  at  least  in  J^»  »5  ^'•-  ^^"on  has    shown    hortioultuje  »  •oarce^  to  b« 

Franco,  no  satisfactory  method  has  yet  been  obtained  for  winding  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^7  ^  >»  ^^^  greater  obscurity.— WtttUH 

off  the  silk.      I  have  one  lying  before  me  now,  and  a  more  un-  "^'^^®^*^*.^                  .  ,                            .     .   ^t.  ^  *i.                 ..# 

promising-looking  cocoon  I    never    saw.      However,   French  [We  quit«  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  the  nsiiia^ 

ingenuity  may  overcome  it  as  well  as  Chinese,  unless  indeed  we  "0™«  of  our  most  celebrated  deceased  gardeners  would  be  moit 

get  the  information  from  them.     Monsieur  Remont  has  just  appropriate  at  the  Kensmgton  Gere  Gardens,  thra .  thoweT 

tJiken  a  neWch&teau,  with  a  hrge  quantity  of  tho  finest  land  in  botanists.     At  the  same  time  we  would  not  exchide  these.    W- 

the  neighbouihccd  of  Versailles,  and  he  is  now  very  busy  in  demngistoo  mnch  indebted  to  botany  net  to  adsM  menonk 

getting  some  portion  of  it  ready  for  nursery  stock.  ^^ijf  <'*^»«'^*  "°^C?  '^^'        v      t      ^            j  -^  .  «-. 

*  ^           *^                           "^                   ^  The  names  of  Miller,  Abercrombie,  London,  Mid  ef  ft  Mi 

MONBIBUB  Tbt7FFaut*s  Other  leaders  among  our  departed  gardencra  ought  to  he  thsn^ 

is  an  establishment  of  tho  very  opposite  description.   His  ground  ^^  especially  that  of  Ur.  Kn%ht^  the  Sooie^a  firafc  ^^rmida^ 

is  small,  and  he  cultivates  mainly  a  few  things,  with  some  of  ^-^, !?  pre-emineiitly  adraneed  horticnUure  by  hia  eooibmalMQ 

which  he  supplies  regularly  the  Paris  markets.      Of  Amaryllids  of     fraotioe  with  Science.                              „    ,      ^  .     .t. 

he  has,  I  suppose,  the  finest  oolleotion  in  the  world.     He  has  ^  f  '^^ii^"?  ♦^  ^»"y«  ^?  ^  ^  •^  P^«^  »^  *^  "*" 

hybridised  them  very  extensively,  and  has  now  upwards  of  400  »erwory  ^ JV^'  on  tho  su^ect  of  stsrtuea,  we  must  ^xmm 

varieUes.    They  are  grown  in  beds  under  glass,  and  some  of  £"f  1»0P«  *!»•*  those  most  offensive  %ures  of  Vejus  and  At 

than  are  exceedingly  fine  both  as  to  size  and  colour.    One  Satyr  wm  be  removed  from  the  oolonaade,  and  hamabed  from  tfca 

variety,  acuminata,  had  upwards  (this  season)  of  sixteen  ex-  f^ae";    ^*  >*  »  group  mdehcate;  is  out  of  afl  proportion  to 

panded  blooms  on  it  at  the  same  time.    When  this  long  pit,  **^  mole-hjll  of  rockwoik  on  which  it  is  placed  j  and  wo^dte 

with  upwards  of  2000  bulbs,  is  in  full  bloom,  it  must  bo  a  very  m»P»aoed  m  aiw  nart  of  any  garden—superUtivehr  so,  tfacrctai^ 

fine  sight.    Antther  bulb  which  he  very  largely  cultivates  is  the  J'  *  ^^^  "^^^^^  <>"g^*  to  be  a  model  of  good  tarte^-^KM. 

Persian  Cyclamen.    This  is  grown  from  seed  ;  the  seedhng  plants  *  *  ^'  H.  J 

are  pricked  out  into  frames  filled  with  suitable  oompoat,  and  '                          ~ 

§;SL?i;x:V^pJa.^^.»lot'rw':iit*rh:  sho^^-s  plan  fob  avoidikg  the  Kma»- 

can  sell  tliem  for  about  &d.  and  6J.  each,  the  larger-siaed  bulbs  DI8SA8S. 

at  lOrf.  and  1*.    They  are  a  very  favourite  fiower,  and  deservedly  Ocnt  experiment  of  Short's  plan  for  the  prevoition  of 'the 

so  with  the  Parisians,  as  they  stand  the  atmosphere  of  a  sitting*  Potato  disease  was  a  failure.     We  begi^n  coveraig  the  ridgw  tttr 

room  well,  continuously  bloom,  and,  some  of  them  at  least,  are  last  week  in  July  ;  the  sp^  of  kofl  pot  on  most  effeetuall^  waled 

very  fragrant.    Mons.  Truffsut  also  grows  Bhododendrona  mueh  up  the  tubers;  when  the  dry  weather  of  Avgust  oam»  1h»f 

for  the  same  purpose.    We  do  not  find  anything  like  the  exten-  conld  reap  no  beneit  from  itw    They  were  taken  op  abevfc  tto^ 

sive  grounds  of  Bagshot  and  Knap  Hill ;  but  lie  culls  snoh  middle  of  SMAember,  neiaber  eo  fine  nw  so  elMB,  wiftk  v 

varieties  as  are  showy  in  eharaoter  and  free«blooming,  and  these,  more  diseased  ones,  as  the  prodoee  of  a  piece  left  umovendL 

OS  soon  as  they  attain  sufficient  siae,  ave  also  sent  off  to  the  Paris  July  brouglit  the  dif oms  m.  our  neigbboarbood,  aad  fi 

markets.    The  flower,  however,  with  whidi  his  name  is  most    wera  manv  that  the  Potato  erop  was  a  doomed  oae,  bnfcA^, 

associated  is,  as  I  have  said,  tlic  tassclled  or  French  Aster.    The  came  and  altered   the  Mpect  <^  affiNTSi  aiad  thA  OM^  ii  an 

whole  of  his  seed  is  sent  to  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  and  by  average  one. — N.  H.  P. 
them  distributed ;  but  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  this  seed 

is  now  obtained  in  Germany,  as  most  purchasers  know  from  the  

ourions-looking  packets  in  which  tlwy  receive  them.   Tliey  evinoe  ^»,^    ^,-r^  ^^^  .  ,.«^^    ^*  .  ^..-r««^    ^^     «*....« 

great  care  in  the  selection,  as  anybody  may  very  wcU  testify  from  ^^^   CULTIVATED    NATIVE    PLAWTS. 

the  ezoessive  truthfnhioss  with  whidi  they  come.     Th<^,  more-  GABDENBB8  AT  TBI   BOTAL    HOBTICULTVRAL   SHOW. 

ojvr,  select  the  largest  and  most  vigorous-lookmg  flowers  and  I  am  very  fond  of  Bntish  plants,  and  am  a  successful  grower 

seed  them,  and  do  not  leave  many  or  eaoh  plant.    I  noticed  also  of  the  Lady's  Slipper,  as  you  would  see  in  last  voliuneof  th* 

a  good  number  of  a  pretty  bulb  allied  to  the  Tigridias,  Rigidella  JoumaL    I  am  now  trying  to  grow  suooessfully  the  PrimnlB 

''rthantha,  by  no  means  new,  but  I  eaanot  recollect  having  seen  firinosa.    It  grows  best  in  meadows  with  a  hoft^  or  wet  add- 

*  flowering  in  England ;  and  having  a  penokmmt  for  bulbs,  it  lying  on  limestone,  in  open  situations,  whcM  it  xnnsl  gel  baf 
track  me  as  likely  to  be  a  nice  thing.  The  Camellias  also  were  at  times,  drowned  at  others.  I  also  hare  Balsam  (Impata 
•^  very  good  order,  and  the  wlwde  grounds  very  neatly  kept.  Noli-me  tangere),  it  is  indigenons  here. 

heard  here  the  same  oomf>laint  that  I  have  noticed  in  Paris  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  some  notice  ought  to  betaken  of  itm 

Jm  decline  of  amateur  gardening  in  France.     In  the  suburban  tery  dirty   dress   and  appearance  of  some  of  the  gafdeaea* 

"«s,  whiira  in  our  own  countnry  this  taste  so  manifeeta  itself,  (spparently)  who  were  at  the  Boyal  Horticidtaral  Show  hfll 

w  notlCl•^  all  around  Paris  either  neglect  or  else  the  space  Wednesday.     I  was  there  some  hours,  and  was  disgvated  to  ads 

Msoi^ied  with  vegetables  and  shrubs.     Doubtless  the  habits  of  some  uaolean— s.0.,  unwashed  and  unbmsbed  fettowa  elbowM 

m  French  have  much  to  say  to  it  j  home  has  lifAU  charms  for  amoegst  the  ladies*  nice  dresses.    I  am  a  CKat  ad»«oate  fbr 

HvB.  th*  r^t^  p«,i  ♦hr   T»^«i,.-,gf^^  r^  ^^««      rw^  liWn^  «<i*».{<^^n<i  ^wjn^avp  •♦  the  >»— t  *i»-    ^*«  sb'^TM-^  it  elMi» 
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their  minds  of  »  great  deal  of  eelf-opiQion,  and  I  like  them  to 
near  the  remarks  made  bj  ladies  and  other  yisitors  of  hish 
degree ;  but  let  them  show  th^^  they  appreciate  that  privilege  hy 
at  least  brushing  up  their  garments,  even  if  they  be  threadbare ; 
and  soap  and  water  surely  are  cheap  enough.  In  this  part  of 
^e  world  (Lancashire)  gardeners  trim  thcmselFea  up,  and  would 
have  felt  a-thamed  to  have  gone  in  as  dirty  condition  as  I  sav 
two  or  three,  who  eyideutly  might  bo  good  gardeners  by  the 
way  they  criticised  the  Chrysantiiomums.— ^Y. 


CHEVEEUIL'S  MODE  OF  GROWING 

MUSHiiQo:u:s. 

I  HATB  copied  from  the  Londom  Beview  the  enclosed  plan  for 
iooreasing  the  grontli  of  ^iusiirooms.  Would  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  explain  the  two  places  I  hare  underlined  ?  JBy  the  term 
'*p)fi«ttir,"  is  lime  plaster  meant,  or  is  it  wet,  muddy  earth? 

JBy  the  Latin  term  is  it  meant  something  adhering  to  the 
iKhite  stem  of  the  Musliroom,  and  which  can  only  be  detected 
bj  a  magnifying  glass? — J.  HuDSOsr. 

"  Mr.  GheTreuil  has  recently  exhibited  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  the  result  of  a  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  liabourdette  for 
pbtaining  Mushrooms,  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  mass  of  these 
fungi  weighing  8  lbs.  on  a  single  stem,  which  lias  sprung  up  in 
the  Abort  space  of  six  days.  Tlie  plan  of  culture  is  as  follows : — 
On  a  piece  of  marshy  ground  he  spreads  sand  or  gravel  to  the 
depth  of  7  inches  or  8  inches,  on  this  he  forms  a  second  bed  of 
pkuter  about  8  inches  thick,  and  spreads  over  this  two  grammes 
of  nitrate  of.  potash  to  the  square  yard.  From  the  white  part 
of  the  Mushroom  he  extracts  by  means  of  a  magnifier,  the  most 
developed  mycelium,  and  sows  it  on  the  surface  of  the  bed.  The 
germination  sooii  commences,  and  the  vegetation  becomes  very 
•otive,  and  in  a  few  days  the  bed  is  covered  with  monstrous 
JMushrooms.  The  action  of  the  saltpetre  lasts  for  six  years,  and 
the  Mushrooms  as  rich  in  nitrogen  as  the  best  foodj  form  a  verr 
substantial  nourishment." 

[We  do  not  know  whftt  the  "  p]9fiW  "  ¥'  There  iffpst  h^ve 
been  some  preceHing  statement  whu'h  our  exceUei)t  contemporary 
has  omitted.  The  Latin  term  "mycelium,'^  is  the  bot^ical 
iiame  of  the  spawn  or  wh^'te  filam^^  which  giye  birth  ip  the 
Mushrooms. — Eds.  J.  ov  H.] 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SQGIBTY'S  i£EETING'. 

Tqb  October  Meeting  of  the  fintomoJpgical  Society  was  held 
on  the  7th  ult.,  §nd  w(^  prc^iJie^'  oVer  by  J.  Liibboicx,  iEsq., 

r.R.s. 

Among  the  donations  to  Uie  Ifl^raij  i^iyed  since  th^  last 
Meetii^g,  yrfire  the  publications  of  the  Jolojal  and  Zoological 
l^ieties,  the  Philosophical  doui^ty  of  Liverpool,  the  Smi^li^nian 
Institute^  Vid  tKe  Koyal  Society  9f  ]^f^ch. 

iMr.  Pascoe,  on  his.  return  £roQ^  a  ti^yel^ei^optVa  resid^ce  on 
the  Contiojent,  exhibited  a  y^y  i^terei>.ting  aeries  of  Coleopterous 
inseots  collected  by  hhnself  ui  the  aojixth  of  Frafu;p«  And  amoi^st 
which  were  two  new  species  of  Blin^  Beetles,  Anophthalmus 
Baymondi,  taken  in  the  cavern  of  a  monastic  establishment  near 
Hyeres,  and  an  Anillus,  found  under  very  large  blocks  of  stone 
deeply  embedded  in  the  earth. 

Mr.  Waring  exhibited  some  beautiful  specimens,  of  Moths, 
captured  in  Invcrness-shiro  during  the  pat^t  summer,  including 
Noctua  sobrina  and  Ypsolophus  juniporuUus.  And  Mr.  Miller  a 
remarkable  variety  of,  or  pos^tibly  a  new  species  nearly  allied  to 
Ephyra  undularia,  reared  from  a  caterpillar  found  near  London. 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  a  specimen  of  ^yrmecolax 
Nietneri,  a  remarkable  parasitic  insect  belonging  to  the  order 
Strepsiptera,  from  Cejlun,  which  he  ha'l  extrac^d  from  the 
body  of  a  Worker  Ant  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Nietneir.  A  specimen 
had  been  previou!*ly  rec<*ivcd  and  described ;  but  it  had  been 
aUno.<t  entirely  destroyed  by  Mites  on  its  passive  to  this 
country.  He  also  exhibited  specimens  of  the  eggs  and  larvs  of 
two' Dipterous  insects  belonging  to  the  genera  Yolucella  and 
Anthoinyia,  parasitic  in  Anta'  nosts.  The  eggs  of  the  former 
insect  haid  been  exhibited  at  a  previous  Meeting,  affixed  to  the 
outer  covering  of  the  Wasp.^'  neat,  a;nd  had  been  mist^n  for 
^he  oocooiM)  of  soiiio  minute  insect.  Liji:e.wi9e  sneqif^pi^  of  the 
If^se  of  the  Social  i|f  oth,  lli'thyia  aocielja.  with  a  mass  of  its 
^IK^m,  feui>d  parasi.liic  in  ^  n^  of  the  5f^b^  B^  Sfiffi^us 


sylvcitris,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  8. 
Stone,  of  Brighthampton.  He  also  read  descriptions  of  some 
new  exotii)  species  of  StagBeetles,  Lucanid^,  from  the  collections 
of  Major  Pariy  and  Mr.  Bakewell. 

Dr.  Wallace  gave  an  account  of  the  contents  of  an  old  cabinet 
of  Lepidopterous  injects  belonging  to  Mr.  Baker,  of  Suffolk.  It 
wasint-eresting,  as  containing  amongst  the  Butt^rQies  specimens 
of  Apollo,  Podaliriu!*,  Yirgauraj,  Chryseis,  and  Acis,  of  which  the 
localities  were  recorded ;  also,  various  very  rare  Moths,  includ- 
ing Sphjnx  celseno,  Eulepia  grammica,  Plusia  illustris,  &c.  Some 
of  these  species  had  been  struck  out  of  the  British  lists  by  recent 
Lepidopterists,  but  Dr.  Wallace  thought  it  possible  that  they 
had  really  been  captured  iri  the  localities  indicated,  and  that 
tht-y  might  reappear  as  other  species  had  done  ;  which  had  been 
too  pummarily  rejected  from  the  lists. 

Mr.  Stainton  read  a  paper  on  the  nomenclature  of  a  small 
Moth,  Lavema  langiella.  And  Mr.  Waterhouse  communicated  a 
memoir  on  the  synonymy  of  three  species  of  British  Coleoptera, 
belongitigto  the  genera  Homal.ta  (H.  subterranea),  Aploglossa 
(A.  ru6pennie),  and  Ccutorhynchus  uliginosu;!. 

Dr.  Elnaggs  exhibited  various  larva)  of  the  Moths  forming  the 
genus  Eupithecisc,  some  of  which  were  singiilarly  infested  wiih 
parasites  belonging  to  the  family  Ichneumonidse.  These  had 
been  trtinsform^  to  the  pppa  state,  enclosed  in  cocoons,  leaving 
only  the  thin  semi- transparent  skin  of  the  caterpillar  distended 
by  these  parasitic  cocpous. 


CONSTEUCTION   AND    MANAGEMENT  OF 

COLD  PITS. 

Tou  will  greatly  oblige  me  if  you  will  give  me  a  few  plain 
^nd  minute  directions  as  to  the  making  and  management  of  a 
cpld  pit — :».  e.f  a  pit  to  winter  my  cuttings,  OaU'eolarias,  &c.,  in. 
I  have  an  ordinary  two-light  frapae.     I  am  quite  a  beginner  in 

gardening,  f^nd  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  subject.  I  find, 
owever,  that  my  man  knows  even  less.  Such  information  as  I 
aisk  for  would,  I  think,  be  acceptable  to  many  of  your  subscribers 
jupt  nojiv  ?— AxpffA. 

[Ther^  has.  been  so  much  said  on  that  sul^ect  lately,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  sinking  them  and  building  them  on  the 
surface,  i^d  the  sreat  inferiority  of  pij^'s  to  small  houses  where 
pleasure  and  comfort  are  consideratioiis,  that  I  might  well  refer 
you  to  a  long  index,  not  forgetting  the  interesting  paper  on  this 
ipihjeot  a  ifeek  ago  by  our  friend  Mr.  Beaton,  who,  I  have  no 
doubt,  ly^ll  XQHko  the  plan  answer  admirably,  though  it  might  be 
a  little  pu/(s]ing  at  first  tp  young  begiijinefs  like  "  Alfha,  '  apd 
his,  x^  douJl>^  anxious  assistant.  I  am  a^ij^id  that,  be  plain  ajad 
■iinple  M  ^e  win,  we  do  not  at  all  tm^^s  make  things  e^t^ 
epough  to  iftnie  qi  our  inquiring  correspondents,  for  it  is  im- 
po^ible  to  make  gardening  operations  a«  regular  os  measuring  a 
yard  of  clpth,  or  writing  out  a  summons  or  an  indictment— in 
otlier  words,  not)ung  that  we  can  say  can  ever  render  gardening 
auceessCvl  withpiit  the  constant  thought;fulness  and  unremitting 
att£9/uop  of  tlie  gardener.  In  the  0|i8e,  especially,  of  all  plants 
thjLt  wUl  Qot  ftta^d  til^^  viei^situdes  9f  our  climate,  the  want  of 
attention  for  an  hour  may  wrpck  all  U^  labour  of  the  season. 

Sp  far  as  Galceolariaji  are  cpncecned,  there  could  be  no  place 
better  for  keepipg  tJ)em  in  during  winter  than  a  two-light  box 
or.iraxpe,  provid^  by  secure  covering  in  frosty  weather,  aa  all 
bedding  Calceolarias  do  best  afterwards,  if  they  never  know  what 
fire  heat  is.  In  all  fine  suimy  weather  when  the  air  is  mild,  air 
should  be  given  freely,  even  to  the  sliding  off  the  sashes.  In 
sunny  frosty  dajs  when  the  air  is  cold  ai^  above  freezing  in  the 
shade,  give  air  at  the  back  only,  by  tilting  up  the  sashes  2  inches 
or  3  mclics  apjd  shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  In  dull 
muggy  weiij^her  if  t^  t]{ex:n9q9eter  ^yexages  10^,  give  air  top 
and  bottom  by  raising  the  sashes  an  inch  or  two.  This  will  let 
air  go  right  over  the  plants,  and  yet  prevent  rnin  falling  on  them. 
Thefie  same  rules  will  apply  to  all  plants  kept  in  cold  pits,  for  a 
frame  with  sound  wood  from  IJ  mcli  to  2  inchi's  thick,  will 
about  keep  out  m  much  frost  as  a  nine-inch  wall;  but  most 
other  plants  reqyircd  for  bedding,  will  require  even  more  care  to 
prevent  damping  as  well  as  to  bo  seeure  from  frost,  and  this 
damping  is  the  great  enemy  to  all  beginners  nnd  becomes  a  difli> 
culty«  when,  as  last  season,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  uncover  for  a 
month.  To  avoid  this  damping,  whatever  the  material  used  for 
keeping  out  frost,  it  would  be  important  to  have  a  waterproof 
C9yerin|j  to,  throw  the  rains  past  the  frame,  or  pit,  in  frosty  slpety 
^<»ftsr>.a?  ^m.}^<^  f»'9.W/?^9?/,?«  Pr?:pf ft V^s  ,9f  a  covennj^,  be 
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it  mat«,  haj,  straw,  &o.,  are  much   impaired  wheneyer  thej 
become  wet. 

Now,  as  to  pits,  sunk  or  just  placed  on  the  surface  like  a 
frame,  bricks  merely  being  substituted  for  wood,  the  circum- 
stances of  ttie  case  must  determine  which  is  best.  For  instance, 
in  a  cold  exposed  place,  and  where  the  subsoil  can  be  rendered 
dry  easily,  a  sunk  pit  like  fy,  1  would  be  the  best — say  5^  feet 


N?.  1. 


high  at  back,  and  31  feet  in  front,  the  pit  being  2  feet  below 
the  ground  leTel.  This  will  give  plenty  of  conTenience  for 
ooTering  the  glass  in  frosty  weather,  and  also  moving  the  sashes 
back  and  front.  The  walls  of  such  a  pit  might  be  solid  9  inches, 
but  I  should  prefer  them  to  be  14  inches  hollow.  With  such 
hollow  walls  it  would  take  a  long-continued  severe  frost  to  go 
through  the  walls  j  whiUt  a  few  days*  frost  ranging  from  10°  to 
20*  below  the  freezing-point,  will  penetrate  a  nine-inch  wall: 
hence,  I  have  known  plants  ruined  in  a  cold  pit  with  abundance 
of  covering  over  the  glass  to  keep  out  the  frost,  just  because 
the  brick  wall  was  not  thought  about.  In  a  hollow  wall  the 
encloaed  air  prevents  the  conduction  of  heat,  and,  consequently, 
such  a  wall  will  be  also  colder  in  summer.  Taller  plants 
could  also  be  grown  in  such  a  pit,  and  receive  more  light 
than  in  one  equally  deep  built  on  the  surface.  In  building,  a 
ledge  should  he  left  out  of  2  inches  or  3  inches,  back  and  front 
—say  20  inches  or  2  feet  from  the  bottom,  for  receiving  a  plat- 
form of  boarrfs,  and  there  most  plants  would  be  kept  safer  in 
winter  than  standing  on  an  earthen  floor,  as  there  would  always 
be  air  beneath  them  as  well  as  above  them,  and  that  body  of  air 
would  prevent  such  a  pit  from  being  either  so  suddenly  heated, 
or  so  suddenly  cooled  as  a  shallower  one.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  if  such  a  pit  could  be  heated  by  hot-wat  er 
pipes  or  a  flue,  but  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  cold  pit.  If  the  pit  is 
not  more  than  30  feet  to  40  feet  in  length,  a  small  flue  would  be 
the  easiest  and  cheapest  mode  of  heating  it,  and  the  flue  could 
be  built  in  the  wall,  If  aving  an  open  space  over  the  top  to  let  the 
heat  freely  into  the  pit,  and  if  there  is  an  open  space,  however 
•mall,  shut  in  between  the  outside  of  the  flue  and  the  outside 
wall,  very  little  of  the  heat  will  find  its  way  outside.  If  the 
water  that  falls  on  the  glass  is  of  consequence,  then  the  cheapest 
plan  would  be  to  make  a  groove  channel  in  the  wall-plate ;  but 
if  the  water  is  of  no  consequence,  then  we  woTild  have  the  wall- 

{)late  to  extend  beyond  the  wall  a  couple  of  inches,  and  on  the 
ower  side,  half  an  inch  from  the  front,  cut  a  groove  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide  and  the  same  in  depth.  This  will  prevent  the  water 
trickling  from  the  wall-plate  to  the  wall,  and  loosening  the  bind- 
ing-lime there.  We  recently  saw  some  fine  pits  the  other  day 
that  had  none  of  this  weather-groove.  Most  of  the  water  will 
thus  be  thrown  past  the  wall,  but  to  make  sure  we  would  paint 
the  front  wall  with  tar,  and  raising  the  ground  to  the  wall  in  a 
slope  for  a  yard  or  4  feet,  we  would  place  a  layer  of  tan  there, 
one-twelfth  or  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  then  covered 
with  gravel  and  rolled  firm,  no  water  would  either  get  through 
the  wall  or  the  ground  near  it. 

All  that  has  been  said  as  to  spouts  and  walls   will  equally 
apply  to  fy.  2,  representing  a  pit  Duilt  on  the  surface,  where  it 
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i  foot  9  inches 


g^^  ^o<Tn,  uAtcec  ..^m  water  and  other 
I'his  we  suppose  to  be  3  feet  at  back  and 
.«  ab^-e  the  surface  Ic   el.     We  have  al-' 


hollow.  If  solid  the  walls  must  be  protected  with  stnw'wiMi* 
ever  there  is  a  continuance  of  frost  above  S^orlO'belowfreoA^ 
point.  Such  a  pit  would  cost  much  less,  but  must  be  monmi^ 
fully  attended  to  in  giving  air  and  securing  from  froat,  and  CKbBl 
care  to  avoid  damping.  To  help  in  the  latter  case,  the  plnli 
could  be  moved  in  fine  days  in  winter,  the  damp  bottom  WBnuA 
ofi^,  and  2  inches  or  3  inches  laid  on  of  dry  ashes  and  lime,  whUi 
would  also  sweeten  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit.  Under  tiieh  as 
arrangement  the  plants,  except  Calceolarias,  should  be  kept  Aiy 
rather  than  otherwise  all  the  winter,  and  when  a  plant,  or  a  pok 
of  cuttings,  shows  any  signs  of  distress  from  drought,  the  plnl 
or  pot  should  be  lifted  out  and  watered,  and  only  replaoad  aftir 
all  extra  moisture  has  drained  away. 

The  great  object  to  attempt  with  such  a  pit  ia  to  keep  At 
plants,  and  to  grow  them  as  little  as  possible  during  the  witita;. 
For  this  purpose  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  plmh 
cuttings,  &c.,  well  established  in  their  pots,  and  well  h^j^^ffj 
off  before  being  placed  in  the  pit,  then  to  have  as  much  air  ti 
possible  when  the  outside  thermometer  ranged  from  88*  to 40^ 
but  not  a  drop  of  rain  on  any  account ;  a  Uttle  air  at  ba(^  il  m 
times  during  the  day  if  the  outside  thermometer  was  above  88^f 
more  in  fine  days,  and  especially  when  mild  and  aunny;  but  ji 
hot  sun  and  frosty  air  to  give  merely  a  little  at  the  top,  tai 
we  prefer  a  little  shading  if  necessary,  to  a  great  amount  of  ftoi^ 
air,  which  dries  and  burns  up  such  plants  unmercifully. 

Some  covering  must  be  requisite  to  keep  froat  out.  Noihingli 
better  than  calico  next  the  glass  to  keep  all  clean,  then  mati^  or 
hay  or  straw  above,  and  then  a  waterproof  covering  suffleiaiiily 
wide  to  go  beyond  the  width  of  the  frame  on  all  sidea.  If  fM 
air  is  dry  enough  within,  and  the  temperature  only  a  few  dtgraei 
above  freezing,  the  plants  may  be  shut  up  for  a  month  in  bid 
weather  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  They  will  sofibr  il 
little  as  grass  suddenly  covered  with  a  foot  or  18  inohea  of  snoVi 
which  keeps  it  from  the  light  .for  a  month.  The  tarring  of  tiw 
walls  and  also  making  the  ground  waterproof  in  front  of  aueht 
pit,  so  that  the  rains  shall  not  soak  back  inside^  will  render  fhB 
management  more  easy.  In  continued  frosts,  above  10^  especial]^ 
the  walls  should  be  protected  with  straw  fastened  against  thoD. 
With  all  this  care  any  bedding  plants  that  are  generally  niei 
may  be  kept  in  such  a  pit. 

In  severe  winters,  the  continued  care  and  the  difficulty  and 
expense  in  procuring  covering,  and  the  time  required  iu  tumuDf 
it  over  in  frosty  weather,  so  as  to  break  the  line  of  conductioi 
of  the  heat  escaping,  or  the  frost  entering,  which  ia  much  the 
same  thing.  The  time  taken  up  in  doing  so,  and  the  chano^ 
even  with  the  greatest  care,  of  smashing  some  glaaa  now  and 
then,  added  to  the  discomfort  of  not  being  able  to  see  the  plaati 
at  all  times,  and  the  diminution  of  pleasure  from  not  being  aUd 
in  all  weathers  to  attend  to  their  wants,  have  led  to  a  strong 
desire  to  have  some  cheap  structure,  where  such  objeotiona  woola 
not  be  found,  and  where  a  httle  fire  heat  oould  he  chiefly  given. 
Now,  the  cheapest  of  all  modes  of  heating  a  amall  houae — say, 
9  feet  by  20  feet  or  30  feet,  would  be  an  Amott's  brick  stove 
inside  the  house,  or  a  portable  iron  stove,  which,  however,  we  do 
not  like  so  well,  and  a  small  portable  boiler  might  alao  be  used; 
but  in  the  case  of  those  great  numbers  who  woiUd  rather  have 
the  fire  outside  than  inside  the  house,  I  would  recommend  tudi 
a  house  as  shown  in.  fig,  8. 


Width  9  feet,  height  to  apex  7  feet,  height  of  aide  waBfr 
3  feet,  openings  in  these  side  walls  for  air  1  foot  by  18  inrlm 
every  4  feet,  ledge  left  out  in  side  walla  to  reomve  the  Mif 
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the  pkthw*7,  >nd  a  pUnk  loms  4  inohaa  >qiiaKi  vith  ft 
tch  in  it  to  rewiTB  the  otber  end*  of  the  boud)  or  ipcn 
pit  pUtrorm.    UnderiiMtti  thii  plsUorai  there  will  be  rooin 

(toiring  Dabliu,  S^tih,  FuobuH,  old  root*  of  Soirtet 
raniumi,  tt,     Boof  all  fixed,  rifWr  aaah-bars  8  inobea  bj 

incJi,  pUced  Ml  u  to  receire  ■quarn  18  inohei  wida  bj 
inches  deep,  uid  two  sqaarea  at  top  ereiy  third  row  made  in 
rame,  and  mado  to  alida  or  open  on  piTOta.  A  crou-bar  ereiy 
est  acroia  &om  rafter  to  rafter,  and  a  eheU  in  the  middle  over 
I  pathway,  if  deemed  adrisable,  for  email  plants.  The  apace 
leatfa  the  platform,  and  aleo  the  side*  of  tlie  patbwi;  would 
d  man;  thinga  when  Qrat  potted  before  thej  began  to  grow, 
I  were  thus  able  to  stand  the  aim  on  the  platform  without  anj 
ding. 

We  hare  repreaented  this  house  a*  being  heated  b;  a  flue 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  houae,  but  free  of  the  earth  all 
ind.  If  the  Boor  were  tiled,  the  same  tiles  could  go  orer  the 
•  of  the  flue,  learing  the  open  (paces  at  the  aides  so  aa  to 
ure  more  heat,  or  if  the  floor  were  earth  or  graiel,  the  top  of 
'  flue  oould  form  the  path,  or  a  sparred  gangwa;  could  go 
rt  it.  Either  of  Ihe  two  firat  would  be  the  ohcapeat.  A  flue 
the  aama  principle  is  shown  in  fig.  4  ;   but  to   save  eipeaae 

bottom  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  alalea  or  tiles  placed 
gonall;  at  the  sides  to  prevent  the  soil  coming  •gainat  it,  and 
IS  let  the  heat  ascend  from  sides  as  well  as  tops.  This  flue 
J  receive  a  wide-enough  oover  (o  form  the  w^k,  or  maj  be 
'ered  over  like  the  rest  of  the  floor,  if  tiled. 
}|ippoaing  the  dcoroaj  was  at  one  end,  or  jou  had  a  doorway 
laeb  end,  ao  that  you  oould  go  right  through  the  bouse,  then  Ihe 
kehole  should  be  >unk  a  little  at  the  aide  of  the  doorway,  the 
I  turned  a  litlle  antil  it  got  to  the  centre  beneath  the  path waj, 
1  then  turn  a  Little  at  the  other  ends  so  as  to  avoid  the  door- 
f,  if  there  is  Due,  and  go  into  a  small  chimnej  there.  Such 
ue  in  a  length  of  SO  feet  might  riw  from  end  to  end  some 
ichea  or  3  inches,  and  to  draw  well  the  bottom  of  the  flue 
;ht  to  be  from  16  inches  to  18  inches  above  the  flre-bsrs,  so 
t  for  such  a  small  fireplace  aa  would  suit  thia  flue,  jou  «ould 
e   to  sink  a  stokehole  from  3  feet  (o  3  fvet  6  inches  below 

ground  level,  and  the  small  hole  oould  be  ooTe^d  with  a 
t  wooden  Sap. 

iat,  now,  supposing  that  jOur  soil  is  so  bothered  with  springs 
I  stamps  that  jou  could  not  aipect  auch  a  hole  to  bo  made 
hout  retaining  in  winter  6  inches  or  12  inches  of  water,  then 
you  have  to  do  is  to  aink  all  that  leaa,  and  take  jour  flue 
og  above  the  ground  level,  beneath  Che  flower  platform, 
:ea<i  o(  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  This  house  we  would 
ise  for  a  oarm  sheltered  ipot,  and  we  think  that  in  a  abort 
e  it  will  prove  cheaper  than  a  pit,  as  though  much  more  glass 

i  be  wanted,  the  "    ^  ---•—"  -"- ■ • '    ' 

tlidmg  sashes. 


icd  loof  irill  otherwise  ci 


t  much  lee*  (t 


'^.  4  is  a  form  of  house  that  we  wonld  recommend  for  an 
osed  place,  and  where  even  a  little  fuel  would  be  a  conaidera- 
i;  width  Ihe  same,  back  wall  5}  feet,  front  wall  21  feet  to 
«t,  saah-bar*  the  aame;  but  if  tbe  house  were  SO  feet  lung 
would  have  two  slight  pillars  io  the  middle,  10  feet  apart, 
.  an  iron  bsr  along  the  roof.  Ho  short-hipped  roof  at  back 
;b(  ha  gliaa,  one-third  of  it  moreable  ;  or,  if  warmth  were  a 
It  objed:,  it  could  be  wood,  md  be  painted  a  hght  oalour 
d^  Kid  a  ventilator  placed  in  it  all  the  length.  The  front 
Uatoi  we  would  seaure  bj-  openings  in  the  front  wall,  and 
■.    If  (b$  house  were  to  ba  filled  with  small  plants,  bnokets 
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for  shelree  aoold  ba  left  in  the  back  walls.  The  same  prineiple 
would  apply  to  the  flue*  ;  and  if  a  little  more  eipense  were  no 
object,  hot  water  might  be  aubatitnted.  Such  a  house  with  a 
fiiad  roof  would  cost  little  more  than  a  pit  irith  moveable 
saahea,  and  there  oould  be  no  comparison  of  the  pleasure  it 
would  afford,  and  that,  too,  ultimately  in  the  most  economical 
manner. 

Aow  for  the  management  of  such  a  bouse.  In  summer, 
nnless  in  boisterous  weather,  all  the  ventilators  and  doors  may 
remain  open  for  months ;  in  winter  (he  tenderett  plauts  could 
be  placed  nearest  the  fumaoe.  If  the  house  were  from  30  feet  to 
40  feet  long,  it  would  be  better  to  make  two  divisions,  and  plaoe 
Calceolarias  at  the  farthest  end,  then  Petunias,  then  Verbenas, 
and  soon,  keeping  Bne  Pelargoniums,  &o.,at  the  warmest  end.  Tlie 
sdmiiaion  of  air  will  always  regulate  th*  temperature.  Firing 
should  not  be  given  in  frost  to  raise  the  temperature  more  than 
to  38°  to  45°  ;  never  sbove  the  latter.  We  have  made  no  allow- 
ance for  moist  heat,  becanse  from  the  soil  in  the  pota,  and  from 
ths  floor,  Bufflcient  moisture  will,  in  general,  be  obtained  ;  but 
if  in  continued  frosty  weather  the  air  ahould  become  too  dry, 
t^iat  is  easily  remedied  by  syringing  the  platform,  or  damping 
the  floor  and  wslls.  The  same  care  must  be  attended  to  in 
giving  sir  aa  in  a  pit ;  but  here  cornea  in  the  advantage  of  a 
plaoa  to  which  heat  can  lie  applied  :  you  can  give  just  a  litde  air 
at  the  top  every  day,  juat  to  aweeten  the  air  in  the  houae )  and 
in  cold  Taaggf  weather  you  can  put  on  a  li'lle  Ore,  which  will 
enable  you  to  give  auch  an  amount  of  air  as  will  make  a  little 
breeze  in  the  bouse,  and  even  cause  the  cold  fogs  to  disperse,  by 
dianging  visible  clouds  into  invisible  vapour. 

Like  everything  else,  the  heating  must  not  be  abused  ;  and 
too  muoh  heat  is  ^moat  a*  great  an  evil  aa  too  much  cold,  but 
a  little  attention  will  soon  enable  a  careful  man  to  regulate  all 
that,  and  also  permit  him  to  go  to  bed  at  night  without  being 
troubled  with  nightmare  viiions  about  Ur.  S'roat  riding  away 
with  his  most  favoured  plants. 

In  one  word  then,  I  do  not  deepiae  pit*  sunk  in  the  ground  or 
built  on  the  aurfsee^I  could  use  many  more  than  I  have, 
aiid  be  on  the  look-out  for  more  then  ;  but  in  no  esse  are  Iher 
ao  valuable  as  small  houses,  which  may  be  considered  pits  with 
some  simple  mode  of  beating  them.  After  coming  a  couple  of 
yards  from  the  surface,  nine-inch  drain-tiles  make  a  good  Sue) 
and  the  mode  of  Siing  and  managing  them  has  frequently  been 
described  ;  of  course,  they  most  neither  be  walked  on  nor  kioked 
agaiuat. — B.  FiaH.] 


FBBNS  IN  GLASS  CASES. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  the  study  of  onr  beantifiil 

na^Te  ferns  becoming  so  popular,  particularly  amongst  lady 
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doubt  but  that  thero  aro  many  who  are  partial  to  the  pursuit 
who  have  no  garden  in  which  to  plant  them,  yet  would  like  to 
hare  a  few,  at  least,  of  their  favourites  growing  under  their  im- 
mediate inspection,  I  will  endfavoiu*  to  describe  a  method  of 
preparing  a  g]as8  case,  by  which  they  may  succeed  in  growing 
BOTeral  varieties  in  a  very  intcreating  manner. 

I  should  prefer  a  stand  similar  to  tliat  represented  in  the 
engraving  ;  it  should  hai^e  a  diameter  of  3  feer,  but  less  would 
of  course  sufTice,  ip  cases  where  that  may  be  tliought  too  large. 
The  glass  ca»o  should  be  made  to  fit  exactly  to  the  inside  of  the 
siand,  and  should'l^ve  the  fn>mewprk  formed  of  stout  brass 
bar^  well  secured  to'a  strong  rim  of  zinc  round  tlie  bottom.  A 
department  on  rpcp  side  shopld  be  made  to  open,  care  being 
taken  that  these  0D(fiIngA.i)i'e  piade  ^5  nearly  air-tij^ht  as  may  be, 
and  a  few  hooks  sli^ul^  be'  ^ecu^^lj  fas(;cncd  to  the  bars  in  the 

upper  pa^t  of  the  dome,  by  wliich  to 
BiJSpenjd  small  plants  in  pots.  The 
stand  should  be  iired  nearly  to  n 
level  .with  the  rim  with  broken  pot- 
shores  or  ^andptone,  or  any  rubbly 
P9r9H^  mi^terial.  Over  this  should 
pe  la^ifl  a  ^mall  stratum  of  sand,  to 
make  a  very  level  surface.  In  the 
centre,  on  this  level  surface,  place  a 
four-s;ded  cone  of  zinc,  about  IGiuches 
ixi  heiglit,  with  a  saucer  at  thp  top, 
and  having  some  strppg  pipfi^s,  offtbout  2  inches  square,  well 
fastened  to  and  projecting  fr9m  the  wdes.  Next  commence 
around  the  bara  of  the  v^iij^  ind  placp  angular  pijsces  of  sand- 
stone of  about  five  or  ^  poi^nda  weigiit  each,  and  pile  up  thus 
completely  over  the  pone.  The  pr<;>j^cting  pieces  will  waist  in 
retaining  the  stones  ui  position ;  and  a  moi^t  important  point  to 
be  observed  is,  tLat  every  atQne  mvat  bo  laid  perfectly  firm  from 
bottom  to  top,  as  the  plants  will  pot  fiouri^h  on  a  moveable 
stone.  This  may  be  insured  by  ihfi  une  of  a  little  cement,  as  the 
o^ration  procotds ;  but  I  h^ve  also  made  use  of  small,  flexible 
wire,  passed  several  t^es  round  tl^e  mass,  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  interstice  b^tjwfleSa  the  stones  may  be  filled  with  some  nice 
fibry  loana,  ^^dy,  jjoft,  an^  i^ctuouato  the  touch.  Tlw  Ferns 
are  to  be  pl.f^,ted  in  ^ese  j^a^stipea,  taking  care  to  make  them 
firm  in  position. 

lyith  regard  to  sorts,  although  thfi  smaller  growing  varieties 
m  un.i^oubtedly  th^  best  adapted  for  sucli  a  case  or  vase,  yet  I 
have  used  seedling  plants  of  the  larger  kinds,  and  these  can  be 
removed  when  they  get  too  large.  A  case  of  the  size  proposed 
would  hold  a  plant  of  nearly  every  British  species ;  but  if  this 
were  attempted,  it  would,  of  course,  more  frequently  require  re- 
arranging. The  spaces  between  the  Ferns  may  bo  appropriately 
A^d  up  with  various  Mosses,  Marohantias,  Jungermannias, 
X^coppdiuros,  &c.,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  miniature  rock  may 
be  covered  with  vegetation,  and  present  a  green  surface.  A 
large  plant  of  Lycopodium  umbrosum,  on  the  summit  of  the 
pile,  would  look  beautiful ;  and  small  pots  of  the  trailing  Lycopo- 
diums  may  be  suspended  from  the  hooks  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  dome.  Previous  to  the  stones  being  placed,  they  ought  to  be 
soaked  for  a  few  liours  in  water.  The  saucer  at  the  top  of  the 
cone  should  also  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  roots  of  each 
plant  dipped  in  water  as  the  planting  proceeds.  When  all  is 
completed,  sprinkle  the  whole  with  water  through  a  fine  watering- 
pot  rose,  but  avoid  deluging  it ;  this  watering  may  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time  through  the  doors,  but  the  case  being  almost 
air-tight,  and  evaporation  being  prevented,  water  will  not  often 
be  necessary.  The  sandstone  I  have  mentioned  is  a  soft  ferru- 
gineous  stone,  found  in  manv  parts  of  Kent,  and  so  congenial  to 
the  growth  of  Ferns,  that  their  seeds  or  spores  falling  on  the 
shady,  moist  sides  of  the  rocks  composed  of  it,  germinate  by 
thousands.— John  Cox,  Gardenw-Jo  W,  Wells,  Esq.,  RtdUaf, 

[Those  who  m^  ]^  ijoterested  ifi  growing  the  most  elegant 
and  choice  of  the  M^i^'yvii^  is,  ff)a;ud  cases,  such  as  ^Ir.  Cox 
has  described,  willnnd  tka  ^(ffaf^fy  selected  8orts  well  suited 
for  tlie  purpose.  Most  of  the  fj^ab  mentioned  are  to  be  obtained 
▼•♦hout  much  difllculty  : — 

I'olifpodium  dr^ogdma, — Bjeujlit  green,  delicate,  and  pretty ; 
ronds  nearly  tnangjjj^  in  oi)^\\f^^^  annual ;  height  4  inches  to 
''  '**?)ios ;  caudex  OMHNME* 

^'olifpodium  vnlgare  eambricum. — Evergreen ;  fronds  broadly 
ance-s».aped,  with  a  kind  of  fringed  margin  ;  height  6  inches  to 
10  inches  ;  caud<;x  cireepiijg. 

l"^'"^'*f"cri'"^'',r—\ert  elecant.  B|ir«'«v-KJ"* :  fironda  •'"*'M"'^ 


triangular  in  outline,  annual;  height  4  inches  to  6  inohfli; 
caudex  tufted. 

Zasinea  oreopteru. — A  sweet-scented  Fern  {  fronds  lanei- 
shaped  in  outline,  annual;  height  1^  foot  to  2  feet  or  3M| 
caudex  tufted. 

Lasiraa  fiUx-mas. — On^"  of  the  commonest,  but  a  very  skfnft 
Fom  ;  fronds  lancc-shapcd  in  outline,  annual ;  height  2  fiNtio 
3  feet ;  caudex  tufred. 

Lastraa  rigida. — Very  elegant ;  fronds  lance-ahaped  inonUiat^ 
annual ;   height  1  foot  to  2  feet ;  caudex  tufted. 

Lasiraa  FoRnisecu. — Very  elegant  and  compound ;  firondb 
nearly  triangular  in  outline,  aux)ual ;  height  1  foot  to  %kJi\ 
caudex  tufted. 

Polysiichum  loncJtitis. — Very  rigid  and  holly-like,  ereripwii 
fronds   narrowly  lance-shaped  in  outline;  height  6  indiei  to 

1  foot ;  caudex  tufted. 
Polysiichum    annulare, — Very    elegant    and    gracefoli  Mib- 

evergreen ;    fronds     broadly    lanco-shaped,   drooping;    be$|^ 

2  feet  to  :)  fiCt ;  caudex  tufted. 
Cystopterisfragilis. — Very  delicate  and  pretty  ;  fronds  IsiM^ 

shaped  in  outline,  annual ;  height  6  inches  to  10  inohes  ;  asi^K 
tufted.  There  are  several  varieties,  all  of  which  are  Ta!y» 
tcrciiting. 

Aihtfrium  Jilix-femina. — ^1  he  Lady  Fern  ;  one  of  the  IBHk 
eb;gant ;  fronds  lance-shaped  in  outline,  drooping,  anmisli 
height  1  foot  to  3  feer ;  caudex  tufted.  There  are  sttoil 
varieties,  of  which  one  is  like  a  dwarf-curled  parsley,  bat  Al 
most  elegant  has  tasselled  pinnse. 

Asplenium  adianium-nigrum. — ^Evergreen  and  glossy  t  kqak 
elongate,  triangular  in  outline ;  height  6  inches  to  1  foot}  csufat 
tufted. 

Asplenium 'marinum. — Evergreen  and  glossy,  dense  in  iti 
habit;  fronds  lance-shaped  in  outline;  height  6  inolMI  to 
10  inches  ;  caudex  tufted. 

Asplenium  ^ru-Aomaneit.— Evergreen,  with  black  wirystaftii 
fronds  very  narrow  ;  height  about  6  inches  ;  caudei  tufted* 

Ceterach  offivinarum. — Evergreen;  fronds  lance-shapsd  ■ 
outline,  green  above,  scurfy  beneath ;  height  about  4  inshtf; 
caudex  tufted. 

Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum. — Evergreen  and  very  dktinrt 
in  appearance ;  fronds  narrow  lance-shaped,  undividedi  Ike 
margin  crisped  ;  height.  8  inches  to  1  foot ;  eaudez  tufted. 

Adiafdum  capillus-Veneris. — Evergreen,  and  very  ^l^^^fj^ 
distinct ;  fronds  irregular,  but  somewhat  ovate  in  outiin^  ■* 
little  wedge-shaped  leaflets  attached  by  fine  wiiy  stalks  j  bdi^ 
about  G  inches  ;  caudex  tufted. 

Blechnum  spicani. — A  very  elegant  and  distinct  Fexn}  fro^ 
narrowly  lance-shaped  in  outline,  annual ;  height  1  footornUW} 
caudex  tufted. 

Trichomanes  radicans. —  Delicately  transparent,  and  VKI 
beautiful  when  seen  in  a  vigorous  state  ;  fronds  either  trisngolir' 
ovate  or  lance-shaped,  drooping ;  heiglit  G  inches ;  csndsK 
creeping. 

Hymenophyllum  tunhridgense,  and  H.  IFUsoni  (unilatertU)''^ 
Moss-hkc,  forming  dense  matted  masses,  deep  dull  green,  sm 
uninteresting  at  first  sight,  but  very  bcautifid  on  minuts  O^ 
nmination. 

Osmunda  regalis. — Almost  too  large  for  a  case,  for  whidi 
however,  small  plants  may  be  used  ;  fronds  lance-shaped  IB 
outline,  annual,  difTering  from  all  the  preceding  in  bearing  thar 
inflorescence  in  collected  masses,  occupying  the  whole  apssta 
the  fronds ;  height  2  feet  to  G  feet,  or  more ;  caudex  tufted.— 3L] 
— {Gardeners'  Magazine  of  Botany.) 


LTLIPUTIAN  DAHLIAS. 

I  HAYK  grown  liliputian  Dahlias  during  the  last  two  MB 
The  flowers  arc  all  you  describe,  but  the  plants  grow  ne«y  M 
hii'h  as  the  large  I)ahlia.  I  put  them  as  a  border  to  ll(|^ 
Zelinda  in  the  centre,  which  they  quite  overtopped,  aiiid  M^l 
bed  ^as  inti-nded  to  match  a  bed  of  Alters,  it  was  a  di«sppj^r 
mcnt.  Can  I  do  anything  next  year  to  make  tiiepi  gfow  ^fjf 
dwarf?— ITanlkt. 

[We  sent  your  note  to  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  WeUJng|||p 
Boad  >'ur4ery,  and  this  is  their  reply  : — 

"  The  Lih])utian  Dahlias  ijrc  only  so  oa^led  by  the 
rsis^r  from  the  relative  size  of  the  powers,  and  not  fj;om  \ 
.ditfninutivo  growth.    Ab  J<f^  tihofe  aire  not  varieties  to 
a  sAotion  of  tlia  Xom  Thuii»b  otatim  Cmb  wi|)i  tf^ra. 
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we  hnej  they  we  already  apoken  far).  Up  to  the  preaeut  iinie 
there  is  only  about  one  in  a  score  of  the  new  lilipntiana  that  is 
dwarf  enough  to  be  classed  with  the  usual  bedding  varieties :  con- 
sequently yon  oaa  only  make  up  your  outer  row  with  the  lowest 
of  the  well-known  bedding  kinds,  such  as  Prince  Arthur,  brilliant 
orimaon;  Bsaulrf  de  Maasiffli>  scarlet ;  and  Belinda,  purple,  &e."] 


WOEE  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHSir  GABPSN. 

CucAB  off  all  decaymg  litter,  and  stir  the  surfaDe  of  the  eotltm 
dry  days  among  growing  oropa,  as  Cabbage,  Spiiurch,  &o. ;  also 
get  Taoant  ground  manured  and  ridged  up  as  quickly  aa  possible 
that  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  winter*  Atpara- 
jfW9f  where  this  driioious  regetable  is  required  through  the 
winter,  a  bed  should  now  be  made  for  forcing  it ;  half-epent 
dung  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  fresh,  and  some  beech  and 
oak  leayes  are  better  for  this  purpose  than  all  new,  as  it  main- 
taina  a  steady  lieat  for  a.  greater  length  of  time.  Make  the  bed 
4  fiset  higii,  and  plaoe  on  the  frase  immediatelT ;  when  the  heat 
is  up,  and  beeomes  regular,  level  the  bed,  and  lay  on  it  a  coating 
of  leaf  mould  or  any  lisht  soil  3  inches  or  4  inchee  thick,  then 
place  the  roots  as  thiekly  as  possible  over  the  bed,  and  cover 
with  &  inchea  of  the  saane  soil,  afterwards  give  a  good  watering, 
and  cloee  the  fraaoe  until  the  heat  rises,  when  air  must  be  given 
aocordmg  to  the  state  of  the  bed  and  the  weather  ;  55^  to  60* 
wall  be  quite  sufficient  at  aay  time.  Oe/^sty,  it  is  neeesaary  to 
take  advantage  of  every  favouraUe  opportunity  to  earth  up  all 
that  requires  it ;  rather  let  it  remain  as  it  i»  than  attempt  to  do 
BO  while  wet,  as  it  will  afterwards  rot  in  a  very  short  time. 
Otmlijlowerwt  those  under  haad-lighta  and  in  frames  to  have  the 
•urAioe  soil  occasionally  stirred  ahoat  them,  and  abandanee  of 
■ir  to  bo  given  at  all  opportunities.  Harh-hedt^  if  they  are  not 
yet -cleaned  and  done  up  lor  the  winter  tbcy  should  be  attended 
t»  without  delay ;  a  slight  coat  of  very  rotten  dung  should  be 
laid  on  them  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  roota  from 
severe  frost  and  to  enrich  the  soil.  Lettuce^  the  Cabbage  varie- 
ties planted  in  frames,  intended  for  winter  use,  will  not  require 
DHioJi  sir  if  the  soil  ia  ]%ht  and  diy;  should  they  require  a 
little  water  give  it  to  each  plant  fiwaa  *  watering  pot  wtthowt  a 
rose.  Never  expose  the  plants  to  heavy  rains.  Sea-kcde^  a 
titUe  leaf  vaiid,  tan,  or  cinder  ashes  to  be  laid  over  the  crowns 
^  the  plants  ;  pote  maty  then  be  set  ove^  a  portion  of  the  planta- 
tion, and  be  covered  with  leaves  as  they  are  collected ;  if  required 
for  use  in  a  short  time  stable-dung  should  be  used.  Spinach, 
nliui  gathering  the  leaves  the  beds  should  be  trodden  upon  as 
liMle  as  poasibfo,  as  their  growth  if  xvttrded  by  having  the  soil 
caaiolidated  about  the  roota. 

FLOWKft  6A.BDBV. 
If  the  beds  are  now  filled  with  the  spring-flowenng  plants 
laMy  reoommended,  a  regular  clearing  up  of  grass  and  gravel 
imUoB  should  take  place,  in  order  that  the  vrhole  nay  have  a 
Mat  appearance  through  the  wintsr*  If  the  walks  are  much 
NiA  of  order  a  surliacing  of  fresh  gravel  should  be  spread  over 
iie  prinoipal  onea  within  sight  of  the  windows,  to  give  m  degnse 
li  fvpshneas  to  the  iesne.  Oocnplete  all  planting  as  soon  as 
xmhUbj  and  further  by  all  avafikble  means  the  progress  of 
lUialsiins,  partioiilarly  the  removal  of  obfectkmsble  trees,  which, 
f  eat  down  now,  msy  be  got  out  in  (roety  momittge  without 
3MWh  damage  to  the  turf  and  walka*  Take  up  and  stoM  Marvel 
if  Pert^  Daliltaa,  Salvia  splendcns^  if  not  already  done,  and 
farish  pUnting  bulbe  and  Afiemones.  G4adloii  to  be  taken  up 
iriasn  the  foliage  has  begun  to  decay,  and  phinted  in  the  spring. 
Iloat  of  the  sortie  like  sandy  peat,  but  they  will  succeed  very 
irell  in  any  light  garden  soiL  Now  is  a  fine  time  for  taking  up 
mk  laying  down  Bex  edginga,  and  alee  for  laying  down  turf ;  if 
ha  ground  is  newly  made,  see  that  it  is  rendered  peHeotly  seUd 
)efore  laying  down  the  turf,  so  that  there  may  be  no  gt^ivg  way 
itewarrta.  When  laid  down  to  be  well  beaten  aH  over  with 
ha  tarf-beater  to  deae  all  the  edges  of  the  tiarf,  mA  to  Imti 
iMhawU 


FBVIT  OABDEK. 

Ihb  fianting  of  yonng  firait  treea  and  transpknlcng  or  nudkig 
hiat-Of  larger  growth  to  be  vigOKHialy  presemited ;  the  seafcon 
jlMvy  favDutabki,  and  the  earlier  these  operationa  are  performed 

"enhsr  wdl  be  the  ohanee  of  svooeasL    Figa  shooicl  be  pro-  ! 

L«  •  good  plan  ia  to  looaen  them  entirely  fron  the  wall,  Uf  \ 


tie  the  branches  dose  together,  and  when  sevene  weather  aett  in 
to  wind  thidt:  hay bsoids  around  them  from  bott<«i  to  tefh 

BUWEfraOVVK  AHD  COmBBVATCnT. 

Oreepers  to  be  closely  tied  that  they  may  interfere  as  little  aa 
possible  with  the  admiMion  of  light  to  tlie  interior.  Let  pot 
specimens  in  bloom  be  frequently  re-arranged  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  these ;  for  the  finest  specimens  become  too  familiar  to 
be  interesting  when  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  one  place. 
Double  Roman  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  NeapoUtan  Violets,  Migno- 
nette, and  Cyclamens  bloom  early  without  much  forcing,  and 
answer  well  when  placed  on  shehres  at  the  back  of  the  green* 
house  to  catch  every  ray  of  light,  and  to  insure  them  from  damp. 
As  this  is  nrther  a  leisure  time  in  this  department,  the  naming 
of  plants  should  command  attention.  It  is  an  additional  feature 
of  interest  to  see  a  cdlection  of  plants  propedy  labelled  witli 
the  names  well  written  and  properly  spdt. 

The  stock  of  plants  to  bloom-atChristaaaa,  conaiating  putly 
of  stove  phints  grown  for  the  poiipoee  and  partly  of  forced 
shrubs  ana  bulba,  should  now  veeeivesome  attention,  particalarly 
the  latter,  which  should  be  uadei;goiBg  aeli^^t  acmount  of  forcing 
to  get  them  into  bloom  l^y  that  time. 

PITS  AKD  FRAMES. 
In  fine  weather,  when  the  lights  are  off,  look  carefully  over  all 
the  free-growing  plants,  and  pinch  out  the  topa  of  the  shoots  to 
keep  them  dwarf  and  bushy ;  also  remove  aead  leaves.  Give 
air  fredy  night  and  day  wh^e  the  weather  is  mild,  keeping  the 
plasils  moderately  dry.  CanutioBs  and  Ficotees  in  framee  will 
require  some  attention,  giving  them  a  free  drculatiion  of  air 
during  the  winter  montfaa^  and  water  aa  they  need  it.  Auriculas 
and  IVdyanthuses  will  require  but  4it^  water ;  air  SBid  exposure 
are  indispensable  to  these  hardy  alpine  phmts.  Any  preeMiture 
blooms  that  appear  to  be  removed.  The  cutting*  put  m  late  to 
be  sorted,  and  all  that  are  rooted  to  be  renov^  to  another  pit 
or  frame  where  they  may  be  gvadnaUy  eipesed  to  more  air,  and 
the  others  not  thoKraghly  re^ed  to  be  replnnged  wnd  kept  close 
until  they  become  roc^.  W.  IBLbabE. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  l/f  JSfiK. 

KITCHIK  GutBPEJf^ 

PSiBHTT  of  rains  «t  last  to  raise  the  sprnga  and  fill  the  tanlli 
to  the  relief  of  everybody  in  this  quarter,  as  cottagers  were  usifig 
'vnater  fit  to  bring  ongo&res  and  diseasea  of  all  kinds,  and  some 
farmers  had  to  boirow  and  bog  loada  from-  tbtis-  mora  fortunale- 
neighbours.  Wo  aanagsd  im  gat  moat-  tUBjfi  aoNwd  out  of 
doors,  aa  the  auddenneas  of  the  frost,  and  tite  snddennets  of  xti 
going,  and  the  great  fall  in  the  barometer*  led  us  to  expect  hea^y 
rains.  In  addition  to  what  waa 'Stated  last  week^  aa  to  Iwusing^ 
Aid.,  we  rsiaed  all  our  early  OaMw^ea,  those  intended  for  the  fitvt 
crop  in  spring,  but  which  have  got  too  vigorous  to  please  us, 
JQflt  inserting  a  five-tined  steel  f6rk  nnder  them  deep  enough,  iftd 
raising  it  high  enough  to  enable  na  tar  fod  the  tng  of  the  root! 
snapping,  and  then  treading  tho  earth  about  them  again,  and 
earthing  weH  up  against  the  steme.  Wfe  had  this  done  in  time 
before  the  lashing  rains  of  the  12th  and  13th.  During  the  sun  ' 
of  the  11th  they  flagged  considerably,  but  that  was  what  wa 
expected  and  wantedT  The  eheeh-  to  growth  by  making  tba 
plants  less  stored  wit4i  eap,  willgiVe  them  the  chance  of  passing 
a  sharp  winter  uninjured,  rricked  out  also  lots  of  young 
Lettuces  and  Cauliflowers  where  protection  of  any  old  glaas 
could  be  given  to  them,  and*  whilat  wet  waaexduded, gaimpkiit^ 
of  air  to  dl  sneh  thinga  night  and  day;  S|Nrwvied  a-  fresh  Mush- 
room-bed, and  as  tl^  material  was  dAtiner  than  we  like  it, 
wrapped  each  piece  of  spawn  xA  a  h'ibidfal  of  dry  short  litter 
before  inaerttng  it. 

Uirt»ES    GLASS. 

Had  all  Sthiwt)erries  and  fruit  trees  ia  pots  aeoured  from  wat^ 
and  in  most  caaea  oovered  the  pots  -with  htter  or  leaves  to  ketp 
ontnsvene  frost,  and  as  the  wvather  was  unfit  fbr  doing  much  ontr 
of  doors,  finished  storing  past  Gkraninms,  taking  up  Scarleta, 
Ac.,  that  had  been  struck  thickly  in  cold  beds  under  spare  sashes, 
and  padLcd  them  thickly  in  ehaUow  boxsa,  so  aa  to  be  moved 
anywhere.  Pruned  -and  deaned  PeaeA-honse,  and  fiUed  it  jnst 
now  to  overflowing  with  plants,  aa  we  shall  not  force  early.  MadH 
these  boxes,  waehMl  pots,  usingi  bestted  water  and  a  cosafortabla 
shed.  Washed  plants  that  had  any  sign  of  filth  on  them. 
Potted  Cinerarias  for  succession,  and  put  thitai  on  boardfl  in  «• 
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cold  earth-pit  protected  with  sashes.  Made  tallies,  cut  stakes, 
cut  shreds,  and  got  all  house  work  forward,  that  on  the  first  dry 
fine  day  all  the  strength  may  be  devoted  to  cleaning  the  lawns, 
beds,  and  walks.  A  good  sharp  frost,  by  bringing  down  all  the 
deciduous  leaves,  would  lessen  our  labour  in  this  direction.  Sea- 
kale  and  Bhubarb  haye  been  placed  in  Mushroom-house. — B.  F. 


TRADE  LISTS  RECEIVED. 

A  Select  Catalogue  of  Orchids^  Stove^  Greenhouse^  and  other 
FlantSy  TreeSy  Shrubs,  ^c,  by  B.  S,  WilliatM,  HollMoay. — This 
catalogue  is  particularly  rich  in  Orchids,  Exotic  and  British 
Ferns,  and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  It  is  not  often  now- 
a-cjays  that  we  find  so  good  a  list  of  Herbaceous  and  Alpine 
Plants  as  Mr.  Williams  here  enumerates,  to  all  of  which  prices 
are  affixed.     It  is  a  good  and  useful  catalogue. 

Nursery  List  of  William  Pontey,  Euddersfield^  1861-2,  con- 
tains the  usual  stock  of  a  country  nursery. 

Descriptive  List  of  Gladiolus,  Pansies,  and  ffollyhocjcs,  by 
Stuart  j*  MeiUy  Kelso. — To  those  who  are  interested  in  floristts' 
flowers,  and  particularly  Hollyhocks,  Pansies,  and  Gladiolus, 
this  list  will  be  acceptable,  as  it  contains  all  the  best  of  the 
novelties. 


and  with  lafga  mm 

terminal  bad,  or  iia 

>n  break  oot,  aid  ght 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman.*'  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  **  Journal  of  Horticulture,  ^-c,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  S.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 

Auriculas  {H.  If.).— Write  to  the  nar8er3nnan  yon  name,  and  he  will 
send  you  a  priced  catalogue.  We  cannot  undertake  to  negotiate  with 
amateurs. 

Htacimths  for  Exhibition  ih  April— Cucumbers  {A.  jB.).— Your  best 
plan  with  the  Hyacinths  will  be  to  pot  thorn  at  once;  but  to  keep  them 
covered  up  in  a  cool  place  out  of  door^  until  towards  the  end  of  March. 
We  do  not  think  anything  in  gained  by  keeping  the  bulbs  unpotted,  unless 
yon  could  keep  the  roots  from  growing  by  having  them  in  an  ice-house, 
Busppnded  in  a  basket  from  the  roof;  and  thus  kept  you  migbt  defer 
potting  to  the  tnd  of  February.  CuthiU's  Black  Spine  is  a  very  good 
variety  of  Cucumber  ;  so  is  L^n'^h's  Conqueror  of  the  West.  For  white- 
spined,  Manchester  Prize  and  Telegraph  are  good  long  sorts ;  but  in 
exhibitions  good  Judges  will  pass  by  mere  size  for  symmetry  and  freshness. 

BuvsRS  OF  Cut  Flowrrs  [R  A).— The  cut-flower  salesmen  in  Covent 
Garden  Market  were  alluded  to  by  us,  and  their  names  are  various.  All 
we  recollect  of  them  now,  are  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Buck. 

BooT-PRUMiKO  {A  Constant  Reader).— "We  kn^w  of  no  separate  work 
upon  this  subjf  ct.  Certainly  the  first  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  never  published  one. 

Yabious  {Deodar).— The  paper  yoti  enclosed  will  do  very  well  for 
drying  specimens  of  Ferns.  Any  thick  blotting-paper— that  is,  unsized 
paper,  will  answer.  The  best  book  on  Ferns  (Foreign  and  British)  is 
Hooker's  **  Iconex  Filicum."  The  **  Florist,"  commencing  next  year,  will 
contain  illustrations  of  florists'  flowers,  popular  hardy  and  greenhouse 
plants,  Ferns  and  fruits,  but  not  of  stove  plants. 

DioscoRBA  Batatas  {Solanum).— You.  may  either  take  up  the  tubers 
and  bniy  them  in  coal  ashc^,  or  you  may  leave  them  in  the  ground  until 
required.  They  are  quite  hardy.  Our  correspondent  would  be  glad  to 
know  of  any  mode  of  cooking  thi-m  besides  boiling. 

Garden  Plah  (Ninetta).—Yoxir  gardens  are  very  well  planted  indeed, 
and  your  plans  aie  so  novel  that  we  shall,  before  long,  engrave  and 
publish  them.  In  plan  No.  2,  it  will  be  seen  the  large  beds  are  linked 
together  in  the  chain  manner,  as  other  kinds  of  beds  are  in  the  chain 
pattern*  at  the  Cryf'tal  Falace.  and  a  very  effective  plan  it  is.  All  the 
links  arc  planted  with  the  Variegated  Balm  ;  but  Cerastium  tomentosum 

ronld  do  an  well.  The  large  circle  in  the  angle  formed  bv  the  position  of 
.he  two  gardens  comes  in  exceedingly  well  as  an  episode  between  the  two 
'^rstems  of  beds,  and  these  two  being  not  sec-n  at  one  view,  owing  to  the 

^'ubs,  is  a  great  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  place. 

'TREPTOCARPus  BiFLORA  (C.  P.  Jf.).— Stpcptocarpus  biflors,  or  polyantha, 
^  a  eoft-woodtd  stove  plHnt  that  blonms  freely  enough  during  the  summer. 
♦"  the  heat  for  it  during  the  winter  has  not  been  under  65%  and  60*  would 
.ot  be  too  much  for  it  ruring  the  rest  period ;  but  if  it  could  have  a  coner 
*f  a  Cucnmher-frame  from  the  end  of  February  to  the  latter  part  of  M*v 
"d  a  dry  house  in  winter,  fTom  fiO*  to  6y»  ought  to  keep  it  safe. 
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CTAKOPHTILUXC    XCAONIFICUM,  AMn    StSPHAHOTIS    FLOaXBOKBA   {BtV^ 

The  Cyanophyllum  looks  best  when  not  too  larae,  and  with  larga  ' 

over  the  pot    To  secure  thi^  you  must  nip  out  the 

prune  the  shoot  well  back.     Fresh  shoots  will  then 

freith,  fine  foliage.    The  Stephunotis  will  not  stand  if  long 

never  below  ib°  for  any  length  of  time,  and  generally  nearer  54F»it  vfllia 

Heatino  a  Vert  Small  Pbopaoatihg-housb  (A  New  8tA*erfUr)r^ 
A  small  iron  stove  and  chimney-pipe  in  the  centre  of  the  hooas  as  ym 
propose  is  most  advisable  for  so  small  a  structure.  The  Scarlet  Bmhmt 
seed  which  you  sowed  had  been  crossed  with  pollen  from  the  Datdkssil 
knife.  The  mere  colour  of  the  seed  varying  is  no  merit,  Th^mtf 
characteristics  rendering  a  variety  worthy  o!  propagation  are  saperiadH 
of  produce  either  in  quantity  or  quality',  or  in  both. 

Patent  In-door  Plant  Cases  (A.  J.).— Thev  are  as  effeetive  as  mg 
other  heated  plant  case  for  striking  cuttings.  Ton  will  aee  more  slwt 
them  several  weeks.  Write  to  the  makers  for  information  about  priea  Tsi 
may  buy  choice  Mimulus  seed  of  any  of  the  large  seedsmen  who  advattkl 
in  our  columns. 

Gas  Stove  in  a  Greenhouse  {R.  i>iipj«i).— With  aneffieteatUibB^ 
pipe  to  carry  off  the  fumes  arising  from  the  burning  ^  la,  it  te  atwy 
cleanly,  easily  managed,  safe,  and  efficient  mode  of  warming  a  giflsakiMI. 
Wc  had  one  in  use  for  several  years. 

Book  on  Flower  Gardens  {R.  JT.).— Messrs.  Major's  book  oa  ttli 
subject  is  priced  half-a-puinea. 

Names  of  Fruits  (G.  IT,).— Never  pack  fruit  In  moss;  it  euuifM^ 
destroys  the  flavour.  No.  1,  unknown,  and  a  worse  than  werttMli 
variety— it  docs  not  deserve  a  name;  2,  Catillac ;  3,  a  beanliftal  spwftWi 
of  Cockle  Pippin ;  4.  Nelson  Codlin.  {Cold  Harbout).—Vo,  1,  DoMSn 
Seedling ;  No.  2,  Yorkshire  Greening. 

Ink  for  Zinc  Labrlb  (./Mntor).— Scrub  the  labels  bright  witli  M^ 
paper,  and  write  on  them  immediately,  using  a  qniU  pen,  wilfc  ■§ 
following  mixture  :— one  dra-ihm  powdered  verdigria  (acetate  of  cefNOl 
one  drachm  of  powdered  sal  ammoniac  (muriate  of  ammcmiaf;  MB  • 
drachm  of  lamp  black  ;  ten  drachms  of  water.  Mix  these  in  atwHMll 
phial,  and  shake  every  time  you  use  it.  It  is  ready  for  uae  aa  soon  ssiM 
verdigris  and  sal  ammoniac  are  dissolved. 

Names  of  Plants  (F.).— 1,  Nephrodium  moUe;  2,  Woodwardia  (aftal 
Doodia)  caudata.  iFarmly).— It  is  impoasible  to  determine  tpnp  ■ 
Cupressus,  Juniperus,  and  similar  Conifers.  The  fTuit  is  that  of  sjM| 
Fuonvmus ;  but  we  cannot  name  from  the  f^it  alone.  (P.  M.  X)»*;JJf 
fruit  is  a  Physalis,  and  probably  P.  cdulis,  the  Cape  Gooseberry,  wsMit 
as  its  name  implies,  is  edible ;  but  you  have  not  sent  leaves  and  iewM 
in  a  state  for  exact  determination.  It  may  be  cultivated  very  mnrhlsai 
same  way  as  the  Tomato.  (J.  N.  ^t66«) .— Portulaca  Thelln*oni.  ( W,  gjfcs)' 
—It  is  Selaginella  cuspidata.  {A  Dorsetshire  Aii«crtA4w).— Both  ifS* 
mens  sterile,  and  therefore  not  readily  determinable.  No.  1,  appcsn  •, 
be  Cystoptens  fragilis,  var.  dcntata ;  2,  Lastrsea  dilatata. 


POULTEY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CgBOtOJICaa.  4 

WHO  MAY  WIN  AT  THE  BIBMINGHAM  AH» 
CEYSTAL  PALACE  SHOWS. 

(Continued from  page  137.) 

Wb  recently  had  a  book  pat  into  our  hands  professing  to 
the  art  of  insuring  longevity,  guaranteeing,  if  its  rules  wst 
followed,  a  green  old  age  at  fourscore.  The  author  died  it 
thirty.  The  writer  of  a  treatise  which  placed  a  fortune  wiflii 
every  man's  reach,  and  which  rendered  poverty  an  impossibpi^t 
died  in  Worcester  workhouse ;  and  the  inventor  of  the  **  antiflJr 
pilos,"  which  prevented  the  hair  from  falling  or  beooaiR| 
grey,  was  obliged  to  take  a  wig  at  twenty-nine,  not  having  a  M 
upon  his  head.  We  who  have  kept  poultry  wiihoul  tskinffl 
prize  all  our  lives,  will  continue  our  last  week's  paper  on  Ml 
things  that  must  be  followed  and  avoided  to  insure  soeoesi. 

We  left  off  at  Femcillsd  Hambuuo£[8,  we  now  take  thflf 
Spanglbd  brethren.  Ihe  Silvers  must  have  spotted  licMf^ 
they  must  also  have  clear  tails — that  is,  white  tails  with  a  du^M 
spot  or  moon  at  the  tip  of  each  feather ;  the  hackles  of  the  hM 
must  be  clouded,  the  wings  barred,  and  if  laced,  so  muok  vi 
better.  The  combs  must  be  firm  on  the  head,  quite  >tXBi^  vH 
of  points,  well  piked  behind,  the  pike  inclining  upwards.  W 
body  must  be  spangled  all  over.  The  same  points  apply  to  w 
cocks  in  almost  every  particular,  but  the  barring  and  la€ia|  * 
the  wings  are  more  desirable  in  them  than  in  the  hens.       ^  ■_ 

In  addition  to  these  points,  the  Golden  must  have  a  bidF^|^ 
at  the  root  of  the  feathers.    The  clear  tails  are  not  requited  * 
as  in  the  Silver. 

Loose  combs  are  to  be  avoided,  and  indistinct  markings, 
feather  should  have  its  clear  spot,  spangle,  or  moon, 
must  have  blue  legs.     Large  unwieldy  combs  are  to  be  u. — -r^ 
in  the  cocks.    We  mean  those  that  hang  over  tbenostrib^ 
partly  conceal  the  eyes. 

Bbahma  Pootbas  may  be  either  pencilled  or  light    The  >^^ 
of  the  former  should  be  grey  all  over;  the  latter  shoalBj 
white  except  stripes  on  the  hackle,  the  flights,  and  the  USL 
*^ht  cock  should  be  coloured  like  the  liens.      The  daik^ 
,K'  0'  '«•<  ^  kim'^It  -V  iomvIt- m*<«ir  KiMMiaf.  iv^*^h<takle  Aodf 
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Sbbbioht  BurtiMa  cannot  be  too  amaO,  bat  altho  ugh  dmi 
able,  diminutiTe  liie  csanot  counterbilonce  defect*.  Clioos 
IhereTore,  jour  bird*  M  free  u  po«sib!e  (rooi  lisckle  niid  i»ddl 
•ith  clear  laila,  and  aocuratcl;  iaced  feathers,  strutting  carna| 
and  drooping  wingd,  flrm^  fuil-point^,  and  piked  combi,  ilraigi 
on  the  head,  and  the  pike  inclining  upward*.  Having  aecure 
then  eatetltials,  then  look  for  udbU  aiie,  whioh  ii  a  gmt  elemei 
in  aucoiHB. 

OtKBBAJfTluaareinmanfrMpectB  oppoiite  totbe  Sebrighb 
The  wingi  of  iheQaniB  insWad  of  drooping,  murt  be  carrie 
veil  up  to  tUe  body  like  the  Game  fowl.  The  tail  must  h 
flowing  inatead  of  round  like  a  hen'i,  not  rarried  tquirrol 
like  orer  Ibe  book.  The  head  muit  be  fine  and  wfU  eet  on,  an 
the  carriage  bold,  but  not  atrutting  and  shaking.  The  comba  c 
the  heng  ahould  be  atraiKht. 

Blace  UfD  Whiib  BAiniUB  ihould  he  imnll,  rloae-featherec 
and  Tenr  smaTt.  In  both  the  cocka  ahould  baTS  long  and  fal 
taila.  The  Black  ahoutd  hare  white  ear-lobea.  Roae  oomba  ar 
preferred,  bnt  eingle  onei  are  not  diaqualificationa. 

Qeebb  must  be  he«Tj.  Aylbbbubt  Dccks  mustbehearj 
and  [heir  bills  mast  be  pale.  UoniV  DcCKS  must,  both  due 
and  drake,  resemble  Wild  Ducks  absoluleijin  colour  of  plomag 
and  bills.  The  larger  thej  are  the  better ;  but  no  weight  cai 
Oomprnaate  for  fault;  pUimage,  or  green  or  lea  den.  coloured  bill 
in  the  ducks.  The  BLACK  or  BcbnO^  AybeaK  Ducxs  ahouli 
be  as  small  as  possible,  close  round  bodiei  like  a  Wild  Duck 
with  perfeotij  black  plumage,  brilliant  with  green  metallio  lustre 
CAu;DuCKaBhouldbe*er;imall,«ithrouDdheadaandahortbilli 

We  wilt  conclude  with  a  few  getiera]  ruke  fur  joung  ei 
hibitors^ indeed,  this  end  Ihe  preceding  paper  aro  intended  onl; 
fhr  Ihrm,     We  have  no  pretenaions  to  teach  many  of  our  oli 

Fowls  to  bo  sucoesaful  must  be  sent  in  high  condition ;  hu 
eren  in  those  claases  where  weight  ia  an  waenlial,  mere  fat  wil 
not  do — large  framework  ia  neootaary.  Judgea  are  not  guidoi 
by  mere  weight,  but  tlie  aiae  of  the  fowl  is  Bacertained  and  teatei 
l^  meaauremeat.  EiDessive  fat,  so  far  from  being  desirable,  ia  i 
great  diaadTsntage.  Fowls  Buffering  from  it  are  necesBaril;  dut 
and  sleepy,  they  get  into  the  corner  of  a  cage,  whence  they  wil 
hardly  allow  themaelTes  lo  he  moved,  and  are  spirilleas  ant 
nnattraetiiB.  The  grealeat  amount  of  weight  must  be  atlainet 
that  is  consistent  with" exercise  and  hard  condition.  Beauty  o 
plumage  is  a  great  help  to  succbbb,  and  this  cannot  eiiat  witl 
much  fat,  as  ila  tendoncy  is  to  looaen  tlie  feather*  and  make  thea 
hollow.  Fowls  ahould  be  sent  to  a  show  with  clean  plumage 
and  those  that  ahould  be  white,  and  ore  not  wbit«,  should  bi 
washed  to  make  them  ao.  9otp  and  water  may  be  eaallj  and 
safely  uaed  with  a  flannel ;  and  if  the  birds  are  alterwarda  put 
in  a  basket  with  some  soft  straw,  and  placed  before  a  good  Bre, 
they  soon  become  dry.  All  fo*ls  should  alio  be  sent  to  a  show 
with  clean  Itgi.  Eren  where  the  birds  shown  do  not  belong  la 
a  breed  ofwhioh  feather  ia  the  principal  merit,  it  is  deairahle  Ic 
choose  those  that  match  as  neariy  as  possible;  and  in  e^irj 
breed  it  most  be  recollected  that  pofitim  similarity  of  comb 
and  oolour  of  leg*  are  imperatively  necessary  lo  constitute  a 
DOmprttng  pen  in  a<^  clmt.  We  have  used  the  word  "  must " 
rather  Ireely  in  some  instances  g  we  think  we  might  subatitule 
the  word  "ought."  It  is  easier  to  describe  perfection  than  to 
pradoce  it,  and  leit  any  should  be  discouraged  we  lell  them 
that  even  among  the  prize  birds  of  Bingley  Hall  there  are  very 
bw  ptrfevt  pens. 

We  advise  sending  fowls  away  esrly  to  a  show.  They  get 
more  cars  in  unpacking,  and  they  look  belter  before  the  Judges, 
from  having  had  more  ^me  to  recover  Ihe  effocta  of  packing  and 
the  journey.  It  is,  besides,  due  to  the  members  of  any  Com- 
■liCtee  who  undertake  the  task  of  onpacking.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  kept  at  their  unpleasant  work  all  night.  It 
i*  also  far  belter  where  thej  haie  a  long  distance  befure  them, 
that  fowla  should  Iravrl  at  night.  Those  who  manage  to  a 
micetj  are  sometimes  loo  late,  and  at  othrrs  they  arrive  aftrr  Ihe 
Judge*  have  oommenced  their  nark.  One  is  almott  as  bad  as 
tba  other.  With  regard  to  the  food  they  should  have  before 
ttejr  atari,  it  ahould  be  of  a  light  character.  They  hare  no 
opportunity  in  their  baskets  of  finding  stones  to  usist  digestion, 
Md  for  that  reason  we  objectto  whole  corn.  We  believe  sopped 
bind  to  be  tbe  best  thing  ihey  can  have,  and  in  very  seven 
matliar  it  ia  a  wise  preoaulion  to  give  them  a  part  of  their  meal 


All  basket*  should  be  ronnd  to  prevent  any  feather*  from 
being  broken.  There  la  no  angle  in  such  a  one  for  a  bird  to  get 
into  to  etcapj  from  heating.  Or  to  crouch  to  roost.  If  it  ia  in 
motion,  the  tail  follows  round,  and  Ihe  feathers  are  not  injured. 
The  basket  should  be  covered  with  double  canvass.  It  ^ould 
be  large  enough  to  allow  all  the  birda  lo  sit  down,  and  high 
enough  to  allow  the  cock  lo  stand  upright  without  itijury  lo 
comb  or  top-knot. 


"WSO  BOUGHT  MY  PEN   OF  FOWLSP" 

Allow  me  to  Ihank  you  for  your  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to 
Ihe  power  of  insisting  upon  being  fumiFhed  with  the  name  of  the 
purchaser  of  my  pen  of  potiltry  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Kibibi- 
tion,  by  Mr.  Houghton,  the  Secretary;  and  as  you  have  ei  pressed 
so  strong  an  opinion  against  tbe  propriety  of  my  doing  so,  I 
shall  not  further  move  in  this  matter,  though  I  am  siill  of 
opinion  that  in  every  case  where  it  is  required,  the  Secretary 
should  be  authorised  to  give  the  information  to  the  arller  of  the 
poultry,  and  that  altogether  for  the  beneSC  of  the  breeder,  and 
not  from  any  ridiculous  ouriositj  or  vanity. 

May  I  further  trouble  you  to  allow  ma  apaoo  in  your  neit 
Number  to  reply  lo  an  observation  or  two  of  your  correspondent 
"A  TotiSQ  Cochin  Cocx,"  with  whom  I  ahould  be  glad  to  be 
acquam'ed,  that  I  might  by  a  friendly  note  ciplain  the  circum- 
stance alluded  to  by  him,  iustead  of  troubling  you  and  your 
readera  with  our  little  differences  7  It  is  true  1  entered  a  pen  of 
birds  at  Worcester,  one  of  which  I  bought  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
lu  my  caae,  however,  I  made  no  secret  of  it,  hut  openly  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  alt  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spesking  to  on  the 


.t  Show 


'e  tbe  I 


of  tbe  breeder  ;  and,  therefore,  none  was  given.  It  will  give  me 
much  pleas'ire  (o  meet  Ihe  present  owner  of  Ihe  poultry  bred 
ijy  me  at  Birmingham,  and  trust  when  I  do  so  it  may  be  to 
congratulsto  hini  on  tbe  further  success  he  anticipate!,  aasuring 
him  that  though  I  shall  do  my  utmoit  to  beat  him,  my  neit 
greatee*.  satisfaction,  should  I  fail,  will  be  to  Snd  that  I  have 
contribuled  to  the  succeea  of  a  mutual  lover  and  patron  of  this 
beautiful  breed  of  poultry. 

I  enlirely  disclaim  all  intentiana  of  conveying,  by  my  last 
note,  any  idea  of  fraud  to  the  party  alluded  to  ;  my  sole  wish 
wss,  as  tlierein  named,  to  try  to  stop  I  be  practice  of  withholding, 
what  I  thought,  fair  information  to  the  breeders  of  poultiy  at 
future  shows  ;  and  though  in  this  instance  I  am  for  the  moment 
ippirently  outvoted,  I  feel  aureJhat  breeders,  as  a  class,  will  on 
reSection  agree  with  me ;  and  ere  long  for  their  own  satisfaction 
issist  me  in  placing  this  amongst  the  rule*  of  all  our  leading 
fihibiiions. — Edqab  MuacBOVB. 

rWe  think  that  such  a  rule  as  Mr.  Uusgrove  vrishee  for  never 
■ill  be  added  to  the  rules  of  any  society  desiring  to  he  permanent. 
3ome  purchasers  do  not  like  to  have  known  how  much  they  gave 
for  a  pen  ;  and  other*  do  not  wish  to  have  revealed  what  strains 
:h.i7  introduce  to  improve  their  breed  of  fowla.  Any  one  wishing 
:j)  avoid  any  particular  strain  can  easily  avoid  it  by  asking  a 
render  whether  his  bird*  on  *ale  are  of  (hat  strain. — Kns.] 


SHEFFIELD  A2fD    HALLAMSfllRE   PIGEON 

SHOW. 
Tkb  third  annnal  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  Figeon  Show,  for 

lirds  hatched  in  1861,  waa  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Mellinsh, 
ffalkley,  on  Monday,  the  Brd  inst.,  when  four  beautiful  silver- 
ilated  cup*  and  other  priies  were  awarded  as  follows  :— 

Clash  l.-C»aBii as.— First  [lh»  S-iclelv's  enp.  vilie  two  galBMS),  Mr. 
WIev.    Srcond  (B  pslr  at  ImtMinn,  given  bj  Mr.  Miinf  r).  Mr.  Colley. 

Clam  a.-Fir-l  (llie  BmIMv'b  cop,  vbIus  two.  gulneMl,  Mt.  3.  Smllh 
reono  (a  manii/ol  eascol  Udte.'  tdtton.  gliBnbj  Mr  .tollerl,  w.i  awaided 
J  Mr.  TTBsck.    Thinl  (»  hindiqine  pair  Ho.y  caiirr.,  givtn  hj  Mr.  E. 

VAaim  CLiM— Klnt  (a  .liver 'cup,  riven  bj  Mr.  Mellinnh),  Mt.W. 
trior,  wLih.wrj  fine  ReajBcfflbln.  Sscond  (a  iIIvm;  cup  given  hj  Mr. 
...ii...!  u,  T  .^^^.h  -i>h  .  ..^i.nAiH  wblte  FuiulL  Third  [ihlgbly- 
Mr.  B.  Brown,  Wslklej,  witb 


..  Bl.en  bj  U 


There  were  also  some  old  birds  shown  by  the  membera  of  the 
ociety,  among  which  wes  noticed  a  most  splendid  Carrier  cock 
elonging  lo  Mr,  ColUy,  for  which  that  gentleman  hsi  refused 
20.  Also,  some  beautiful  Powtors,  shown  by  Meesra.  H.  Brown, 
I.  Brown,  T.  Sorby,  W.  Taylor,  J.  Smith,  and  others. 


JOOfiVAL  OF  HOICtlOULTURK   AVD   COTTAaB   QAHDElOnt.        [  NOTamliar  U,  18H. 


niera  wii  fl  bwidMiTis  White  Ptnrter  Mck  nhibitad  by  oiw  of 
the  memben,  niiifh  wtt  fi¥«(lj  acttnired  bj  the  Tisitors,  bred  bj 
W.  Tfgelmuicr,  Eiq.,  London.— E.  B. 


MR.   TATE  AGATK-. 

Ih  a  IbU  Kumbn  of  four  Journal  Sir.  Tate  ■dfertiaed  "a 
pen  of  Duckwiiig  Game  fowl,  winnera  of  nine  priifS,  and  ■ 
Black  Bed  cock,  aei'Oiid  in  the  Birmmghsm  B»ec|>BlulioB,  for 
gale  or  eichange."  I  made  applicalioii  for  them,  cffisriiiB  "a 
pen  of  BarkwiDg  BantamB,  a  pan  of  Blaok  .B«d>,  and  t«o 
OrdiBBry  Spaniah  pulleta;"  at  [be  lame  timo  lulling  hink,  did 
the  bird*  not  anawer  the  dcaeriptioii  I  gave  of  tliBni,  lie  had 
mmlj  to  retkira  then  and  it  wa*  no  bargain.  After  a  delay  of 
■Ome  three  of  four  daya  he  wrilei,  raquesling  ma  to  aend  my 
bird*  and  ho  would  return  me  the  Game  fowl  he  had  adiertiud. 
In  the  metntiola  I  >old  th«  Duckwing  Banlama,  but  in  tlieit 
place  aant  him  nirn  Black  Had*,  ataling  how  and  why  I  had 
done  (o,  ud,  if  he  did  not  approve,  thi  lot'  '  '  '  '-  -  ' 
returned.    " 


entriea  any  of  the  preceding,  and  the  Data  eompriM  the  Mtt« 
not  only  of  the  well-known  eihibiton  of  the  beatpriiet^pariBM 
in  Derono,  Hereforda,  Shorlhcma,  Sooth  Downs,  Ac.,  bat  Ad 
those  of  His  Royal  Highneaa  the  Prjnoe  OonMlK,  Hh  ^afi 
Higlineas  tlic  Prince  of  Walea,  and  many  noblsnien  who  tiki  a 
teed  in  amHcnlliire.  The  daya  appointed  for  the  Bdmiwfoa  rf 
the  public  are  the  lOtb,  tlth,  ISth,  and  IBfh  Deeember,  alJ  ft 
ia  conBdently  eipeoted  that  the  Bbow  this  year  (the  lait  rt  te 
Baker  Street  Baiaar)  will  folly  auatain  Urn  national  rspataHgh 


OIL  PAINT  ON  FOWtS-  FEATflEEB. 
Hiving  bad  ihe  miafortune  to  have  aoine  of  my  fowli  ea* 
with  oil  paint,  from  thrir  gettini  too  eloee  to  aoroe  newly-pH 
palings,  I  think  1  should  be 
Ihe  bent-fit.  of  jonr  readers,  who  may  have  the 
happen  to  them,  that  "  Beniins  Oollai "  (obtainaUeat 
entirely  removed  it,   even  afler  aoDie  d^^  ^al  n«  dft 
he  immediately     been  done  to  the  pliimage.^H. 


KEEPING  POULTRY  ON  A  LABGB   SCAIS. 

Iif  antiirer  to  "iHTmniwo  PiBKB*,"  we  Wfll  fl 


t   bo  that 


[t  best  for  agrictilltara]  purpoiavi 

.  for  poultry.    Poor,  li^l,  ttel, 

Chickeni  thrive  better  on  tl 


10.   B" 


I  he  did  not  do,  but  writes  deacribing  the  lot  of 
Diraa  sent  as  "  acrubby,"  not  worth  £1,     Of  c 
itrated,  requesting  £2,  the  Game  fowl,  or  niy  bin 
diately  retomed.     After  continued  remonilranee  ana  iiireani  oi 
eipoauret  the  grand  flnile  is  that  ho  writea  to  uy  lio  will  not     , 
™tum  my  birds,  or  will  he  pay  for  them,  or  aend  me  the  Game 
fowl  promised  in  eKchango;  hia  apology  for  suih  eonduot  bting 
that  I  had  sold  the  Deokwing  Bantams,  and  he  s'lnuld  stick  lo     . 
bia  del«rminBtk)n  until  I  asnl  hini  a  pen,  at  ha  ooosidsrs  himself    , 
an  ill-naed  individual. 

I  have  plaosd  th«  matter  in  the  hands  o(  my  h 
■teed  not  aay  I  vrill  do  my  beat  to  obtain  something  like  com- 
panM<ionout  oFMt.  Tate,  be  he  a  man  of  straw  i 

I  Imat  yon  iri>l  gire  ihia  letter  publicity,  se  a  o 
who  aniwer  Mr.  Tatc^  advmisements  for  the  fi 
not  tiie  first  time  I  find  Mr.  Tale  lias  diati'igi  ^ 

in  yoDT  Jonmal.— Taraious  B*1(i»k>hj>,  Bon.  Sec.,  Figmouti    l^J'"!!'"! 

[Anjonewfll,  (eferrhigfoSoa.  eaeandeSTofonrflrit  serif- 

w^  »fe  how  Mr.  Tate  conducted  himself  in  (ranwotions  wil       . 

Hia.  Crow  and  Mr.  Bailer.     We  hope  Ihst  Wr.  Bandford  will    ished.      NerCTtheloa,  in  oalculaiing  aa  yon  wWi  to  de,  it  W 

"''■"""'""     hardly  he  vafc  to  reckon  on  less  than  thii,  beemM  SKltf  l*"w 

belKeswiih  Indian  meal,  lice,  potatoea,  and  sbch  like,  4^ 

feeding  for  eggs.      We  are  not  advocates  for  fi»oin|  tt.'* 

natural  (bod,  because  it  is  a  small  temporaty  gaik  alaMrt* 

THE   BIRMINGHAII    CATTLE    AND   POtTLTRlr    loia.     Ton  get  aome  eggs  out  of  season,  and  the  ben  ia  roeW 

OTTnur  ^J   diaeaso ;   bat  we  advise  to  countwael  inclement  and  » 

BHUVV.  &TDurable  vreatber  by  ratra  food.    The  warmth  that  ii  k«^ 

Waba^e  plraaore  in  announcing  that  (he  thirteenth  of  those     flrfel  to   poultry    ahonld  bo  the  produce  ofbettt*  ftiod  tWI 

'  ""     '      "  "        '  common  hot  atoves  or  hot-vrater  pipes.  ^^ 

B»  proper  painitaking,  the  Uymg  of  fi^wH  may  ta  MfcnM* 


,  ir  intention  be  to  B*neggsonly,tlieB* 
advise  you  to  kc'cp  either  Cochins  or  Brahmat.  They  m  wt 
best  lavers;  hut  there  i»  one  thing  yon  mnst  beKrinuiiiul  Mf 
joiing  fowls  lay  in  the  winter.  No  artifleial  warmth  Wil  oida 
old  bens  lay  in  cold  weather,  nor  will  any  of  anr  age  lay  dni(l| 
the  moulting  eniaon.  We  need  not  tell  jou  ujat  U 
proHtable  you  must  produce  egga  when  Ibey  are  scarol 
new'laid  eegs  are  now  making  threepeneo  each  in  Loni 
>t  of  fowls  k'pt  in  laying  condi'ion,  and  taking  the  i 

'    ia  fVom  three  halfpence  to  twnpMce  pft  wBtk-' 

,  cor.      This  ia   admitting  that  eVCVytUDf  Otf 

require  has  to  be  bought  i  but  if  ^ou  krep  thttn  in  %  ftxtt-yw, 

where  food  ia  to  be  picked  up,  the  coat  Will  b«  AneDy'AM^ 


not  allow  tronhle  ot  expense  ti 
his  adopted.— En.] 


MiMal  eifaibttion*  whieh  bare  rendered  BingJey  Hall  E 

will   be  in  all  r«ipeM»  equal  to  any  whirfi  have  preoeded  it,  and 

probably,  in  some  departments,  rf -unusual  intTrvst.     1'be  entries  y,;ff^  ahnoit  the  aamo  oivteinty    as  the  pai 

■re now  cliwed,  and  fully  warrant  these  favonrableanticipations.  Brahma  pullets  hstclicd   in    Apr  ~ 

The  names  <jf  many  of  the  first  auppartera  of  the  Birmingham  sure,  if  they  sro  in  good  condition,  to  ia 

Steering  wiU  be  found  in  the  oalatogne  of  thie  year,  with  the  .  stHi  pay,  becauae  a  few  egfr«  in  that 

.jj:.;-_  of  othera-aho  have  ft*  t'te  Sni  time  become  members,  I  months  wdl  psy  (wchr  - — ''■-'  — — 


and  vhnse  co-o|ierBiion  is  valuable,  especially  aa  aho»tng  that 
the  infiuenco  of  (he  Buctety  is  still  extciiding. 

1668.  185t).  1860.  1861. 

Poultry 1,S37     ...     1,84B     ...     1,184     ...     1,396 

Pi«eoiis 223     ...        all    ...        168     ...        221 

Tlie  nHriea  of  poultry  and  Figeims,  it  vrill  be  noticed,  exceed 
llMse  of  Isst  year  by  316,  la  Ihst  Ihe  charges  to  which  wo  have 
pnvkHialy  relerred  have  proved  aatiafaelory  to  rihihilora 
generally.  The  Foultiy  Committee  hare  had  nil  the  pens 
altered  to  metit  Ibeae  oliangiB,and  bate  been  ensbbd  to  give 
iOlr«'Bclditioaal  apaoa  in  tin  waUi*  between  eairh  diiiaion  )  the 
who4e  of  the  ponltTy  and  Pigeons  will  olro  be  now  for  Ihe 
tot  time  located  in  the  originsl  ponltry  bay,  and  widi  iriairaasil 
iBcilitiea  Tor  eiaminstjon.  These  atterstiona  will  leave  additional 
''xim  for  the  eihibition  of  articl—  of  an  agricultural  cliaracter, 
»ld*iBy.»rlbr— -■!' *--  -   *        -nl-^™..    ih'-n       Ilid'"d 


'  chickBM  th*y-M(«  wffl  * 
out  of  the  jtM,    Wtlt^ 


ind  the  e 

profit.     No  fowl  lays  nine  moniha  out  o ^ . 

not  toll  Tou  how  many  acres  would  be  nOceWWy  16  eB»U»  J* 
to  keep  iOOO  fowls,  unless  we  know  whether  tb^^«  t«J»*^ 
first  conaidi'imtion,  or  whether  1  hey  are  ontj  ft   •- 
If  Iho  Torn  '  ■  -  ■-  '-*- '— 


where  ren 

t    IST 

cry  clifap,  Slid  b 
also  where  yon 

lih 

ninish 

nnri 

nl ended  number. 

sdviae 

you 

(0  begin  with  n 

it  sods  of  grass  you  wiHre^*' 

If  ths  latter^  yon  moatgrd^ 

haveyvartM 


'  chickens.  Tou  will  not  be  partieidar  ai  t»  ooll^  «2 
in,  as  they  are  only  wanted  for  layers  ;  and  an  ■dvca'Mi^^ 
bring  them  at  from  three  to  four  (hillings  eeeb  in  Jajy.  W 
}t  necessary  lo  go  to  any  eipcnse  abtnit  hcnsM.     AV*JJ 


Sv.iiibLu   i;i.u_   C^M^jn.      iln.   i_iliu-l   k^atti.,    -li.OW   of  tL. 

imiibBeld  Club  will  once  a^am  be  held  in  the  west  end  of 
jondon.    It  is  now  twvntj'twui  years  sinoe  it  wst  moved  fIvDm 
o  the  Baker  '"   Tt  Baiaar,  during  t  '■'-'•  period 


-iki— '1  Slu'el  U 


vrill 

is  not  necessary  lo  go  lo  any  eipcnse  a  .  .  . 
house  will  do,  provided  it  has  an  esrtfaen  floor,  neilhet  tl 
boards,  nor  stonea.  If  yon  are  near  a  atat»n,  ywinerf^w 
care  for  being  near  London.  The  dHFbreO^  in  rent  b«t«*J 
nesr  london  and  some  miles  lower  down  vnlt  dtmbly  p^I" 
way  carriage.  Tou  will,  of  course,  undereMnd  tkat,  aKw  » 
fl-st  year,  yon  will  hre-^  our  own  fowls,  tM  every  H*75 
..,1    .i~,-   .(Tim.-  -1.    -  -     T<w.otB  few  for  maA«n.   W»*"» 


mber  19, 1801.  ]        JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTIOUJEiTURE  J^T>  COTTAOB  aAEPENEB. 
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ibt  eggi  m^j  bo  nuKb  to  pay.  y«0t  numbiers  oome  from 
nd,  and  the  tnde  thence  is  injcrea^iipg.  As  soon  as  it  is 
I  your  eggs  can  be  depended  upon,  you  will  have  more 

ready  sale — they  will  he  sought  for. 

believe  much  of  the  extract  you  enclose  is  correct.*  The 
it  of  eggs  and  ppultry  sent  to  England  and  set  at  £240,000 
'  much  understated,  while  the  expected  increase  in  France 
£7,315,200  to  £34,425,600,  or  nearly  500  per  cent,  is 
out. 


HIBITION  OF  CANARIES  AND  OTHER 

CAGE  BIRDS  AT  DERBY. 

the  2nd  inat.,  the  inembers  of  the  Derby  Bird  Society  held 
burth  public  Exhibition  of  cage  bir^s  in  the  Atheneeum 
Althpiightheday  throughout  was  very  cold  and  winter^, 
ow  was  in  erery  respect  a  £!w  more  successful  one  than  any 
fore  held  in  Derby.  With  this  kind  assistance  the  Society 
seiTed  tlie  members  have  been  able  to  extend  tbeir  ope- 
I,  and  look  to  the  future  for  still  greater  success.  The 
9  breeds  of  birds  exhibited  were  fir^t-class,  some  in  par- 
being  very  choice,  and  bearipg  eyi4en.9e  of  conaiderable 
iving  been  bestowed  in  bringing  them  out  so  well.  The 
»  birds  were  good,  and  much  curiositv  was  caused  from 
eculiar  form.  The  Norwich  exceeded  past  shows,  and 
'^ardst  CinnamQnSf  Jfu^*,  and  other  kinds  were  well  re- 
ted.  The  niunber  of  birda  shown  exceeded  la«t  year,  and 
vdl-bi;ed  Canaries  and  J>qvea  were  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Cor,  of  Spondon.  Parrots,  Ootdfinches,  Starlings  (ope 
;h  pipad  "  Charley  o*er  the  water"  yery  porrectly^  were 
nted  by  some  choice  specimens. 

Judges  were  Mr.  Mason,  Nottingham,  and  Mr.  Matthews, 
d.    The  following  are  the  awards : — 

BIHDS  HATCnSD  DT  1861. 

TeUow  ^etffian.—ViTBty  T.    Carrington.     Second,  8.  Buntinjr 
.  Price. 

-fiM^^tf/^ioi*.— First,  8.  Bunting.    Second,  T.  Carrington.   Third, 

rarlced  Belpian.—Vintj  8.  Bnnting.    Second,  J.  Price. 
faUd  Tellow  B«/^an.— First,  T.  Carrington.    Second,  K.  Smith. 
.  Bunting.     Fourth,  G.  Bamenbr. 

jaUd  Buff  Belffian.—Firs^,  J.   Price.    Sfcond,"  J.  Brodie.    Third, 
HKton.,  Fourth,  O.  Barnesby. 
M /Viwry.— Priae,  G.  BurncHby. 

Fellow  Xoripich.- -first,  II.  Becston.    Second,  E.  Orme.    Third, 
I.     Fourth.  J.  Pimm.    Fifth,  O.  Barneitby.    8ixth,  J.  Bod^n. 
Buff  yortcich.— First,  E.  Orme.     Second,  G.  Barnesby.    Third, 
I. 

i-spangled  Lhardit.—Yirnt,  O.  Barnesby.    Second,  H.   Bceston. 
.  Pripp. 

■tpanp/cd  Lizards.— yintf  L.  Buxton.    Second,  E.  Orme.    Third, 
iffton.     Fourth,  J.  Price. 

•  yipof  or  OoM-Arfd.— First,  J.  M'Connoll.     Second,  G.  Barnesby. 
Spot  or  CrM*-*r*rf.  — Priae,  J.  Brodie. 
mon  (Mottled).— Priise,  G.  Barneeby. 
rested.— Prize t  R.  Bond. 
i  Ooldfinch  Mule.—Prir.o,  G.  Barnesby. 
Goldfinch  llule.—Virhtf  E.  Orme.    Second,  T.  Carrington. 

BIBD8  or  ALL  AOES. 

r*llow  Belgian.— Tirut,  E.  Orme.    Second,  8.  Bunting.    Third,  R. 
Fourth,  R.  Stanliand.    Fifth,  J.  Crookes.    Sixth,  J.  Price. 
Bufir Belgian.— Yittt,  J.  Price.    Second  and  Third,  8.  3untiiig. 
aifd  Yellow  Belaian.—fi^t,  J.  Fiaher.    Second,  R.  Smitb. 
ated  Buff  Belgian.— First,  E.  Orme.    Second,  T.  Keys.    Third 
•th,  J.  Price. 

Yellow  ITcr wic ft.— Fit tt,  J.  Pimm.    Second,  E.  Orms.    Third,  G. 
r.    Fourth,  J.  Price. 

'<uf  Xortcich.— First,  G.  Barnesby.    Second,  E.  Orms. 
Marked  Norwich.— Prize,  J.  Crookes. 
-spangled  Lizards.— Ftir.e,  8.  Bunting. 
spangled  Lizards.— Friz^,  ».  Bunt^jg. 

Goldfinch  Mule.— First  and  Second,  E.  Coke.    Third,  E.  Orme. 
E.  Coke.    Fifth,  8.  Keys. 
J/w/**.— Piize.J.  HalL 

Babvssby,  132,  Ahhey  Street,  Derhf/. 

CH  Poultry.— The  following  are  the  statistics  of  French  poultry:— 
ole  country  rears  80,960,000  hrns,  yielding  3,715,200,000  eggs,  of 
of  148,608,000  francs  (£5.944.820).  When  to  this  we  add  the  value 
I  food,  the  number  of  cooks,  pullets,  and  capons,  we  And  that  the 
odnce  of  poultiy  in  France  may  be  Talned  at  182,8^0,000  trancs 
N)!.  But  while  this  may  be  regarded  aa  the  actual  uruduce  of 
the  present  time,  an  immense  increase  Ia  calculated  upon.  '  By  an 
system  of  feeding,  and  by  increaVmg  tho  an)ount  of  laying  eggs  by 
trtilicial  heat,  the  gr«Dd  total  is  enlarged  from  the  amount  iui>t 
886,640,000  francs  (X34,42.i,600).  Eggs  are  consumed  in  Paris  to 
It  ot  3,784,243  Iba  weight  annuaDy  ;  and  in  njany  parts  of  the 
ley  constitute,  along  with  bac«»n,  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabi- 
ranee  exports  to  England,  in  egirs  and  poultry,  to  the  value  of 
r^B|cs  aaquaUy  (£240.000) ;  and  also  largely  to  Russia,  ^alu,  spd 


SPAB^OWS   MISTAKING   THE    SEASON. 

I278TBUHBNT  FOB  TEACHING   BIRD^. 

A  QUANTITT  of  sparro.ws  Iiave  been  observed  busilj  colleoting 
straws,  moss,  and  leathers  and  carrying  them  away,  during  last 
month,  fl^d  even  this  morning  C^ov^raber  8th).  Is  it  possible 
that  they  ar^  building  now  ?  If  so,  it  must  be  a  singular  proof 
of  the  mildness  of  the  season. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  Journal  give  the  writer  any  informsition 
a.s  to  self-playing  instruments  for  teaclilng  tunes  to  birds  i  IShe 
has  a  serinette,  but  its  tune{4  fure  ioo  complicated  and  not 
sufficiently  flute-like.  She  h^i^  a  report  of  some  d^ennan 
contrivance  which  was  yery  si^itabte,  but  does  not  know  its 
name,  or  whjere  it  can  be  n^^t  with. — ^E.  A.  M. 

[If  the  sparrows  axp  building,  it  is  i^n  illustration  of  Cpwpor's 
verses  on  a  similar  tiransactipn,  ax^d  we  hf.^B  no  ^oubt  t^tu|[ere 
will  be  a  similar  qUn^a:^.    Bnpw  came,  i^nd  i^^n 

^'  Into  their  nests  thoy  paddled. 
Themselves  were  chilled,  their  eggs  were  sddl^d: 
They  parted  without  the  T^ast  refffet, 
Exc^t  that  they  had  ever  thet.**] ' " 


T;^E  CANAET  and  the  BEmsp  FINCHje 

{OmtinHs^from  ppge  .38.) 

THE  GA^. 

TnEBE  is  an  old  saying,  "  Get  a  cage  before  you  buy  a  bird.'' 
This,  like  many  other  pieces  of  good  advice,  is  often  omitted,  and 
the  possessor  of  a  bird  is  at  first  frequently  obliged  to  beg  or 
borrow  some  old  or  dilapidated  prison  for  his  newly-acquired 
favourite  until  some  convenient  opportunity  oflTers  of  procuring 
a  new  one.  The  cage,  when  bought,  is  sometimes  only  a  showy 
gimcrack,  made  more  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  purchaser  than  for 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  future  occupant,  and,  I  belieye, 
it  sometimes  happens  that,  owing  to  the  hole  being  too  small  for 
the  bird  to  put  its  head  through  to  get  its  seed  or  water,  that  the 
poor  bird  dies  soon  after  being  placed  in  its  handsome  dwelling, 
and  then  the  bird  dealer  is  btsmed  for  some  supposed  injury 
done  to  the  individual,  instead  of  the  oversight  in  having  the 
cage  adapted  to  the  bird  that  is  to  live  in  it ;  for  the  hole 
through  which  a  Canary  or  Goldfinch  could  reach  its  food  or 
water  with  ease,  would  be  too  small  to  admit  the  head  of  a 
Greenfinch  or  Bullfinch  to  paas. 

Of  course,  much  must  be  left  to  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the 
individual,  and  a  cage  is  none  the  worse  for  being  handsome 
and  elegantly  ornamented,  provided  the  convenience  »nd  health 
of  the  inmate  are  not  overlooked.  I  will,  therefore,  oti'er  a  few 
remarks  on  the  common  faults  to  which  cages  are  liable. 

Tho  hole  or  holes  through  which  the  bird  is  expected  to 
put  its  head  to  obtain  its  water  or  food,  mnst  be  sufilinently 
large  to  permit  the  head  to  pass  easily,  yet  not  so  large  as 
to  allow  the  shoulders  to  be  squeezed  through,  or  on  the 
removal  of  the  glass,  or  drawer,  the  bird  may  make  ita  escape 
and  fly  away,  or  ^11  a  prey  to  some  cat.  I  have  also  known  a 
bird  to  take  fright  and  force  its  way  through  the  bole  into  the 
water-glass  and  be  drowned.  The  food  and  water  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  bird  can  see  it  and  easily  procure  it,  a^d  yet 
not  throw  it  over,  dirty  it,  or  otherwise  waate  it.  The  floor 
should  draw  out  for  the  facility  of  oleenin?,  and  to  cni>tain  the 
sand  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  birds.  The  ))erc]^ 
should  be  sufficiently  largn  for  the  bird  to  ait  seemly  and  grasp 
them  firmly,  with  its  feet,  and  they  should  not  crosa  each  o&er, 
nor  be  so  placed  that  when  the  bird  siis  on  one  a  lower  one  tjtfli 
be  soiled,  as  this  dirties  their  feet  and  often  causes  veiEy  trouble- 
some sores.  The  upper  perch,  or  perches,  should  not  be  near 
the  top  of  the  cage,  aa  that  causes  the  bird  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
stooping,  which  spoils  his  appearanoe,  and  in  which  constrain^ 
position  he  cannot  give  iuU  force  to  hie  melodious  voioe. 
Perhaps,  however,  there  is  one  exception  to  this  rule.  I  refer 
to  the  Hooped  Belgian  fancy  where  stooping  is  regarded  aa  a 
besutv.  In  all  other  cases  *it  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  Of  the  wires  I  would  say,  they  should  not  be  too  £sr 
apart  to  adit>it  the  escape  of  the  prisoner,  and  brass  or  copper 
wires  are  to  be  avoided.  The  bra-s  are  yery  apt  to  brefik,  and 
both  if  they  get  dirty  produce  verdigris,  which  is  poiaonpus. 

If  the  bird  is  to  be  hung  out  of  doors  in  fine  weather,  which 
is  generally  advisable  where  safe,  it  is  well  to  have  the.  roof  of 
the  cage  covered  to  keep  off  the  too-direct  rays  of  the  sun  and 
protect  .its  contents  from  a  hasty  shower.    If  the  49age  }b  hung 
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where  it  ii  likely  to  b«  in  a  drauglit,  one  aide  tod  ths  back  u 

well  u  the  top  of  the  cage  should  be  clote,  to  give  tlie  bird  n 
Mcare  relreal,  for  although  freih  air  ii  coDduPiTe  to  health,  jet 
man;  birrig  contract  coufthf,  uthma,  and  iiidammutioii,  which 
affect  tbeir  voice  and  frequontlj  kill  Ihem,  from  too  great  or 
euddtn  a  change  in  lemperatare,  or  being  exposed  to  a  direct 
draught.  The  door  o(  Ihj  cage  is  often  eo  placed  that  it  ii  very 
difficult  to  catch  or  remove  ihe  bird  wlien  desirable,  and  it 
.  should  Ik  so  made  that  the  bath  oaaeaail;  be  attached,  ua  frequent 
bathing  ia  conducive  to  Ihe  health  and  enjoyment  of  all  birds- 
Having  now  enumerated  a  few  of  the  incoiiveniencee  attending 
cagei  in  general,  I  will  endeaTOur  to  sketch  wliat  I  connider  a 
plain  and  uaetui  sort,  one  that  will  conduce  to  the  health  and 
enjoyment  oFtheaocopant}  and  as  the  << ell-being  of  the  bird  also 
adds  to  the  piruure  ot  keeping  it,  the  attainment  of  Ihe  one  ii 
the  ruIBIment  of  the  other.  The  larger  the  cage  ii  in  acoordance 
with  the  facility  of  removal,  or  Ihe  rpace  appropriated  to  it,  the 
better,  aa  the  more  room  and  exercise  the  bird  can  take  the 
better  will  tie  the  condition  of  the  plumage  as  well  as  its  Kcneral 
health.  I,  tlierefare,  advise,  that  a  cage  iiiicnded  for  a  Canary 
or  any  of  our  British  Finches  should  be  at  lea^t  1  foot  high  in 
the  clear,  9  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep  from  batk  to  Iront. 
The  upper  perch  should  be  6  inches  from  tlie  lop  of  Ilic  cage  to 
give  the  bird  room  to  stand  erect  and  hold  up  his  head  bnldl.v 
when  he  sings.  1  prefer  Ibe  cage  somewhat  larger  than  ihe 
above,  the  ainaller  size  being  scarcely  adapted  for  larger  birds 
than  Siskins,  Redpolls,  or  Aberdevines. 


IS  effectually  to  protect  the  oocuMnt,  od>enrii>  tk*  ai|i 
lot  well  be  too  light  and  airy.— B.  P.  Brsst. 
{To  be  rCHtinutd.) 


DHONE  IBFLTTENCE. 

On  tbo  19th  of  October  I  met  with  another  instance  in  wU 
common  queens  had  been  hybridised  by  my  IJgimaa  dnaa. 
Although  the  diaianco  in  this  case  (one  mile)  was  less  tbttM 
thi:  two  furmer  instances  which  have  already  been  lUrtala^Al 
circumstance  was  in  other  respects  still  more  remarkably  <^f 
one  stork  liaving  survived  last  winter  had  thrown  two  te 
swarms,  and  both  voung  queens  had  been  impregnated  Ij^ 
Italian  drones.  What  rendered  the  affair  more  amnuDgmttl 
fact  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  they  belonged  appeand  Ii 
■hare  Col.  Newman's  predilections  in  fsToar  of  the  iddiMarf 
Uack  bees.  His  own,  in  particular,  he  informed  mt,  «n 
brought  from  Camwall,  and  were  a  peculiarly  "  fine  •ott."  Bs 
leally  appeared  not  a  little  ehagrined  at  my  pointing  ont  a(Mfr 
number  of  Ligurians  in  the  old  hire  as  well  as  in  the  iMtM 
swarm  ;  but  seemed  to  obtain  sDmelittleoomforttn  disii|s»dw| 
my  recommendation  to  "lake"  the  first  swarm  and  preaarvsth 
young  qiicetiB.  I,  therefore,  drove  the  old  stock  ;  and  the  Ml 
day  forwarded  its  hjbrtdiied  queen  to  "  A  Nobth  tiAIcmaB 
Bre-xeefeb,"  with  a  request  that  her  adventurea  might  be  di^ 
chronicled  in  'InE  Jodhnal  of  HobtiCcltdsi.  I  am,  br- 
ever,  quite  uncerlain  whether  she  may  have  reached  kin.  N 
neither  her  orriTil  nor  that  ot  a  post-office  order  whieli  ftMSM 
her  has  been  acknonledged. 

These  repeated  inatanees  which  have  come  under  my  obsvn- 
tion  of  youi'g  queens  being  hybridised  by  Liguhan  droDM, ' 
distances  rsrying  from  one  to  two  miles,  and  which  are,  prDl>lbi 
but  a  small  mincriiy  of  the  cases  which  have  aotaslly  oeetin^ 
prove  bow  general  and  wide- spread  that  influence  mnsi  haiabtn. 
As  Ihe  Ligurian  species  becomes  more  eitenaiTely  diaseciiislit 
it  appears  probable  that  few  apiaries  will  entirely  escape)  Mi 
it  is  just  possible  Ihat  before  very  long  we  niay  Istm  with  «W 
feelings  of  horror  and  amaiement  Lieut.-Col.  Vewman  hinsdt 
may  have  contemplated  the  hated  oranga  colour,  flaunte'l  bi 
liii  eyes  by  his  own  bees  in  h'u  own  apiary.—  '  " 
Bek-eeepeu. 


i  Slopei  top  to  keep  olt  an: 


The  form  I  like  best  is  that  shown  in  the  accompanying 
drawing,  which  will  explain  bet.er  than  I  can  in  words.  The 
bird  is  there  reprea  ntcd  silting  on  the  upper  percli,  and  lie  ia 
not  cramped  far  room.  The  perches  do  not  cross.  The  food- 
drawer  being  outside  the  cage,  the  seed  is  kept  clean.  The  slide 
at  the  bottooi  allows  the  whole  of  the  floor  to  be  sanded.  The 
door  in  front  ii  convenient  for  hanging  on  the  halh,  and  the 
orerhanging  slanting  roof  affords  the  bird  shade  or  pi-otoction 
from  ■  shower.  It  can  be  made  cheap  in  deal,  painted  outside 
and  whitewashed  in,  the  lattice  being  of  galvanisMl  iron  wire,  or 
it  might  be  made  in  stained  oak,  or  polished  mahogany,  and 
ornamented  to  any  degree  for  taste  or  elegance. 

This  form  of  cage  appoirs  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  comfort 

snd  convenience  of  binls  in  general,  and  can  be  enlarged  to  suit 

my  sort,  as,  for  instance,  a  Thrush  or  Magpie.     It  may  have  a 

lOw  front  for  a  Skylark,  or  may  be  made  lower  and  longer  with 

single  row  of  perches  for  a  Titlark  or  Wagtail.     Fancien  of 

-■1  Hooped  or  kJowed  Belgians  might  like  the  roof  lower,  to  as 

'  keep  the  bird's  head  down  ;  while  the  Scotch  fancier  will  liave 

'  longer,  with  two  parellel  perches  that  the  bird  may  leap  from 

'"  'a  the  other,  to  show  off  hi*  whisk  and  wheel  so  characteris- 

^  feature  in  their  breed. 

'  'he  plr-   -'"   >  the  ►•'-^  ia  to  'i  kept  i*  subject  1«  draughts 


HOW   IT    FARED    WITH   THE    PLDVlAlfB' 
SEAi'ON  OF  1861. 

(Coati»«edfivmpafftlM.) 
Konej  nirTe«t— SlraJnlDg  Hnnp^— Beat-Oat  Bees  la  Frane-UW- 

I  Llguriana 

I  Wb  would  hare  heen  quite  hoiieylets,  but  incidentally  rcapsd 
i  little  harvest  after  this  fashion.  Tbero  were  two  hivt*  ws 
wished  to  people  with  the  ewatms  from  a  conple  of  slocks  IW 
thought  better  of  tt  than  swarm  in  such  weather.  On  the  IM 
of  August  they  were  densely  packed,  crowding  op  froDt  M^ 
sides  close  tO  the  sufFocating-point.  We  had  h«ard  a  few  d^ 
before  of  two  slocks  having  been  loattbia  way:  we  thvalbnii- 
verted  these,  and  beat  out  the  entire  popnlation  into  the  bivM- 
Their  little  honey  we  found  stored  chiefly  in  the  upper  bM  d 
both,  Ihe  great  body  of  the  comb  being  Snnly  atlaoliad  to  A* 
moveable  cross  stick  in  the  tier  of  ekes  brlow,  botli  havim  tM 
wrought  on  the  adapter  plan  (described  in  Ho.  6.)  Ws 
therefore,  severed  with  a  thread  the  boxes  from  off  Ibe^t 
these  with  a  few  choicer  pieces  of  end-i^mbe,  sentintOlbekoM. 
The  tier  of  ekes  we  found  to  contain,  beside*  the  littb  hoaf 
left,  a  isrge  quantity  of  brood,  which  we  were  totii  to  MUilM 
To  strengthen  two  second  swsrmswe  slipped  a  set  of  desbdC 
each,  whicb,  crowdinn  down  upon  the  oombe,  slaughlcFed  •  UHl* 
band  of  nurses,  wbicli,  faithful  to  tbeir  duty,  would  not  qoittUr 
post — and  took  their  place. 

On  going  in  we  saw  female  fingers  bad  been  busy  wiA  A* 
combs  ;  th'  so  had  been  broken  into  little  portions  an  indi  W 
square,  while  let  worm,  and  placed  on  a  large  haii-sisnk  * 
search,  used  for  the  purpose ;  on  raising  whiiSi  we  found  fc 
wash-hand  basin  underneath  already  fuU.  Another,  anbaequa^T 
barely  filled  was  all  our  honey  harveat. 

It  generally  gets  a  second  run  through  the  sieve  to  eatdl  0 
speck  of  comb  that  may  have  fallen  in.  What  a  ereeiMiil  ttw 
of  horror  you  must  lisve  sent  throngh  many  a  rodar  t^  qoothK ' 
nne^-<'rnned,lbe>buminable¥ankeer«oeiptinNo.M.  "»*» 
!•-         .  h^  •«,— '  — •"  »•'— d  »•■"   into  a  pot  to  *!■■«*  ' 
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the  fire.*'  Dreadful !  Honey  connoisseurs  very  properly  object 
to  the  most  distant  approach  to  the  fire,  to  facilitate  its  running 
through  a  flannel  bag  even,  and  iwill  not  allow  a  steel  knife  to 
touch  their  comb«  A  fruit  one  might  serve  the  end  in  "  £.  &  W's" 
excellent  plan. 

Beginning  of  September  found  our  beat-out  bees,  although 
nearly  6  lbs.  in  each,  still  in  almost  comble^s  hives,  although 
regularly  fed  at  int-ervals ;  and,  having  had  painful  experience 
of  how  little  honey  can  be  manufactured  out  of  20  lbs.  of  sugar 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  saw  we  must  change  our  tactics.  The 
first  idea  was  to  put  the  two  together,  and  feed  on ;  then,  recol- 
lecting the  ekes,  withdrew  them,  and  found  the  brood  hatched 
out  and  honey  gone,  so  turning  out  a  couple  new  hives,  cut 
up  the  empty  comb  into  squares  and  fitted  into  their  frames ; 
With  a  long-piped  tin  can  (such  as  enginemen  use  for  oil), 
introduced  as  much  food  as  would  supply  their  immediate  wants. 
fl[ad  the  combs  been  built,  not  merely  jammed  into  the  frame, 
we  would  have  introduced  their  full  supply  at  once,  which  we 
had  found  previously  saves  the  bees  the  labour  and  waste  of 
storing.  Then,  reversing  the  empty  hives,  placed  the  frame 
ones  above,  a  warning  knock  or  two  all  round,  a  rest  to  allow 
them  to  load  with  any  surplus  store,  and  then  rub-a-dub,  up 
they  go.  Never  did  party  of  emigrants,  shivering  on  the 
Southern  Ocean  on  short  allowance,  with  starvation  staring 
them  in  the  face,  put  foot  on  land  of  plenty  with  greater 
manifestations  of  joy  than  did  our  poor  beat-outs.  It  was  quite 
a  treat  to  si'e  them  chase  each  othei  in  and  out  when  set  upon 
their  boards  ;  then  pause  to  hum  forth  their  delight  with  quick 
fiinning  wings :  first  transports  over,  ofi'they  go  in  quick  succession 
to  the  fields,  to  return  shortly,  tearing  in  three  and  four  a-breast, 
heavily  pollen  laden.  Curiosity  tempting  us  to  raise  the  frames 
a  few  days  thereafter,  found  all  deficienees  made  up,  passages 
cut  where  mo^t  required,  the  whole  combs  fixed  with  a  firmness 
round  and  round  the  frames  that  "A  Dsyonshike  Bbe-£E£peb,'* 
might  ssfely  transmit  one  of  his  alpine  stocks  to  the  antipodes 
without  fear  of  catastrophe.  They  have  since  had  a  sufficiency 
of  food  administered,  and  we  little  fear  the  beat-outs  will  not  be 
our  worst  stocks  next  season. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent's  other  inquiry,  as  to  "  How  it 
fared  with  our  Ligurians?"  We  can  only  say  that  "A  Devon- 
8HISB  Bre-kebpeb  *'  keeps  us  as  some  of  our  rougher  sex  fair 
ladies  of  a  certain  age — still  in  the  world  of  hope,  none  of  the 
goodly  array  of  twenty-four  queens  of  stocks  having  come  our 
way,  otherwise  it  would  have  afibrded  us  much  pleasure  to 
supply  our  southern  brethren  with  some  data  as  to  our  expe- 
rience of  the  yellow  foreigners,  and  their  capabilities  for  the 
chilly  north. — A  Benfbewshibe  Beb-keepeb. 


UNITING  BEES. 

I  WAS  more  than  astonished  to  observe,  at  page  98,  so  very 
able  a  correspondent  as  "A  Detonshibk  Bee-keepeb,"  instead 
of  confirming  my  correction  of  the  editorial  "  slip  of  the  pen,*' 
of  the  28th  ult.,  regarding  the  junction  of  "  A.  W.'s"  hives,  en- 
dorse that  error. 

Surely  your  contributor,  from  his  clever  manipulations  with 
queens,  has  attained  a  talismanic  influence  over  them,  second 
only  to  Wildman's,  when  with  him  they  can  be  induced  along 
with  their  ^ubject8  to  follow  a  course  so  opposite  to  their  instincts 
and  universal  practice. 

In  my  experience  of  storifying  I  never  yet  met  with  an  in- 
atanO'^  in  which  the  bees  in  such  circumotances  did  not  ascend  ; 
and  I  cannot  suppose  thar  a  single  apiarian,  at  all  familiar  with 
that  systrm,  will  coincide  with  his  opinion. 

**  A.  W."  may  possibly  kindly  inrorm  us  by-and-by  if  the 
reaalt  in  his  case  was  any  variation  from  the  general  rule. 

I  propose  in  an  early  Number  approaching  the  vexed  question 
as  to  how,  if  not  invariably  without  even  a  slit^ht  skirmish,  at 
all  events  no  great  pitclied  battle,  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
may  be  be^^t  made  to  coalesce  with  the  federals  into  a  lasting 
onion. — A  Bevfbewshibe  Bee-keeper. 


MISADVENTDBE  WITH    A  HYBRIDISED 

QUEEN. 

Ab  I  can  quite  well  fancy  the  gratification  and  amusement  it 
afford  "  A  Detokshirb  Bbb-ebepbb  "  to  learn  the  subse- 
•dventnres  of  the  little  emigrants  despatched  from  his 


apiary,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  at  length  what  befell  the 
party  of  the  10th  October. 

On  Monday  evening  the  14th  the  little  box  reached  its 
journey's  end.  On  applying  it  to  the  ear  all  was  still,  so  having 
my  misgivings  set  it  on  the  parlour  table  and  undid  the  screws  ; 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  not  a  bee  dropped,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  clustering  upon  the  comb  in  fine  condition,  moving 
along  so  bri<«kly  that  I  was  glad  to  slip  a  piece  of  glass  on  in 
lieu  of  the  Ud  to  prolong  my  examination  of  the  neat  and  care- 
ful arrangements  you  had  provided  for  their  comfortable  and 
safe  transit.  I  endeavoured  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  queen, 
in  this,  however,  I  was  unsuccessful,  but  could  see  distinctly 
the  orange  belts  on  several  workers  establishing  their  Italian 
paternity.  I  then  replaced  the  lid  with  only  one  regret,  that  it 
was  not  a  party  of  the  "real  Mackay's"  that  had  so  safely 
reached  me.  Before  removing  it  from  the  heated  room,  there 
was  one  defect  in  your  plan  caught  my  eye,  capable,  I  think,  of 
improvement,  and  to  which,  at  that  moment,  I  little  imagined 
I  would  afterwards  haVe  mainlv  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  failure. 

The  following  day  (Tuesdaj)  it  ramed  incessantly,  as  only  we 
Pluvians  know  how ;  the  next,  having  occasion  to  go  from 
home,  was  anxious  it  would  clear  so  as  to  afibrd  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  capturing  the  queen  and  putting  things  in  a  train 
before  going.  I  had  half  a  mind  to  transfer  the  hive  to  an  out- 
house, and  there  under  cover  attempt  the  operation,  although  I 
knew  it  would  cost  me  a  loss  of  many  workers.  However,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  it  faired  half  an  hour  before  dusk,  so  sum- 
moning my  "Old  Botherton,"  who,  by  the  way,  from  his  very 
long  experience,  evidently  thinks  himself  vastly  a-head  of  his 
master's  innovations,  and  in  the  present  instance  thought  dis- 
turbing a  hive  at  that  time  in  the  evening,  with  everything 
dripping  wet,  for  the  senseless  proceeding  of  introclucing  a 
queen  I  knew  nothing  of  for  the  best-breeding  young  queen  of 
my  most  prosperous  stock,  must  be,  after  all,  sheer  nonsense. 
However,  setting  him  in  better  humour  by  orderiug  his  pipe 
a-going,  caused  him  to  introduce  a  few  whifl"*  at  the  entrance, 
ran  it  in,  undid  the  screws,  raised  the  frame  to  the  right  of 
central  slid**,  but  no  queen  to  be  seen.  How  could  I  expect  to 
find  her  at  that  hour,  now  getting  dark?  chimed  in  "Botherton," 
at  my  elbow,  let  it  down  again,  raised  the  one  to  the  left,  and 
there  she  was,  the  first  bee  that  caught  my  eye,  scampering  along, 
plainly  observable  against  the  white  background  of  pure  seaW 
food,  lately  introduced  into  this  season's  comb,  caught  her  by 
the  wings  and  placed  her  below  a  tumbler,  then  set  in  the 
frame  and  ran  in  the  slides  so  far,  laying  a  sheet  of  perforated 
zinc  above,  on  which  I  placed  the  inverted  unlided  box  containing 
the  "  Newcomes." 

With  the  proverbial  canniness  of  my  countrymen,  thought,  in 
case  of  mishap,  it  might  be  well  to  preserve  the  very  large  hand- 
some monarch  perambulating  the  tumbler ;  so,  getting  my  hands 
on  a  little  circuUr  lappet  box  I  took  it  to  be  bored  numerous 
little  holes  for  ventilation,  and  fixed  a  piece  of  empty  comb  in 
the  centre,  to  which  I  transferred  the  queen,  throwing  over  the 
top  the  black-crape  veil  that  defended  the  physog.  of  "  Bother- 
ton." Finding  picking  up  bees  at  the  entrance  a  slow  pro- 
cess, I  got  a  quill  cut  in  the  form  of  a  tooth- pick,  and  into  it 
a  little  honey.  By  inserting  at  the  entrance,  I  found  from  the 
attraction  of  the  honey  1  could  raise  half-a-dozen  at  a  time 
into  the  box,  the  edge  of  the  soft  rail  wiping  them  into  it.  I 
had  by  this  means  a  goodly  train  in  a  few  uiinutes  to  remove 
along  with  her  to  the  house,  placed  a  httlc  feeding-bottle  above, 
and,  from  the  pleased  hum,  judged  they  were  employed  carrying 
it  into  the  comb. 

Wednesday  absent  all  day  till  late  in  the  evening.  Our  peoplo 
reported  then  that  this  particular  hive  had  been  in  a  very  con- 
fused state  all  day  ;  bees  running  in  and  out,  and  up  the  front  : 
this  surprised  m»',  having  their  new  queen  above. 

Thuri»day  forenoon  when  all  ready  for  the  inauguration,  you 
may  judge  of  my  disappointment  on  reinverting  the  little  box,  to 
find  a  number  of  the  inmates  dead,  the  remainder  in  a  damp 
claeg<  d  condition,  arising  from  the  heat  of  the  strong  colony 
melting  the  food  that  had  accumulated  on  the  bottom  daring 
their  journey  coming  down  upon  them.  After  the  box  was 
inverted,  I  took  out  the  comb  and  spread  the  bees  upon  a  board, 
and  went  over  them  singly  several  times  without  seeing  anything 
of  a  queen. 

My  first  surmise,  could  "  A  Detonshibe  Bee-ebepeb  '*  have 
playfully  wished  us  to  make  an  involuntary  experiment  to 
establish  the  truthfulness  of  the  doctrine  of  "  Parthenogenesis?" 
was  equally  absurd  with  the  second.    Could  she  have  been  ab- 
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girdct^d  by  the  way  ?  ending  with  the  only  feasible  one  that 
she  was  one  of  the  dead  bees,  wliose  queenly  proportions  the  fell 
destroyer  had  so  shrunk  up  as  to  cause  her,  in  then  cloggfed 
condition  to  be  undistinjjuishablb  from  her  meaner  snbjertB. 

'iTie  improvetnent  I  hinted  at  aboro  would  be  instead  of 
making  the  bottoms  of  "your  boxes  fixtures,  secure  with  four 
screws  as  in  the  top ;  any  loose  food  could  be  thus  removed 
with  the  bottom,  and  if  left  on  the  zinc  without  inverting,  a 
piece  of  glass  being  substituted  for  the  top  after  its  removal, 
would  thereby  afford  a  glimpse  of  the  junction. 

The  strange  bees  I  put  into  a  glass  on  the  top  in  a  heap,  ad- 
mitting the  natives,  who  shortly  appeared  with  thom  at  the 
eiitrnncc  quivering  in  their  last  agonios. 

Tliiiikmg  it  high  time  to  look  after  my  dethroned  queen, 
fetched  the  little  ^x  and  drew  off  the  rail,  lifted  out  the  comb, 
now  stores!  with  food,  the  queen  pacing  along  it ;  put  it  to  the 
entrance  into  wliich  she  slipped  with  as  much  apparent  delight 
as  her  subjects  at  receiving  her  :  thus  ended  my  first  attempt  at 
introducing  a  queen  all  the  way  from  Devonshire.  Thankful  it 
was  not  worse,  and  hopeful  my  next  witJi  a  pure  Ligurian  miglit 
be  more  successful. — A  Rknfrewshibe  Bee-keetek. 

[The  moral  of  the  foregoing  story  and  very  mnny  similar  ones 
is,  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  continue  the  trouble.«ome  process 
of  rearing  and  despatching  young  Ligurian  queens,  hacked  as  it 
is  by  repoate<l  failures  attending  their  introduction  to  stocks  of 
common  het^s.  I  intend  offering  to  such  of  my  subscribers  as 
may  not  have  received  quoens  the  option  of  taking  Li^urinn 
stocks  at  a  reduction  of  one  guinea  from  the  ordinary  rates,  and 
myself  guaranteeing  the  safe  transit  of  the  queen  and  the  bulk 
of  the  bees  in  each  case. — A  Deyoxshibe  Bee-keeper] 


Rabbit-btieediwg  mr  Fbancb. — The  Ai^Ie  du  Midi  states 
that  a  fiinncr  nnmed  Pinel,  of  Revel,  in  the  department  of  ihe 
Haute-Garonne,  has  lately  commenced  breeding  Rabbits  on  an 
extensive  scale  for  consumption,  and  that  he  expects  the  opera- 
tion to  bo  successful  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  In  the 
space  of  five  months  from  May  last,  he,  with  50  female  and  5 
male  Babbits,  obtained  ^300  young,  and  he  now  intends  to  hare 
200  females.  By  allowing  these  latter  to  produce  only  every 
two  months,  instead  of  every  month,  as  they  can  do,  h.e  calcu- 
lates that  he  can  procure  500  Rabbits  a-month,  or  0000  a-year. 
Ho  has  bad  constructed  a  largtj  shed,  30  metres  long  b>  20  m^tre;* 
wide,  and  40  feet  high,  and  m  it  are  140  compartments,  of  which 
10  are  set  apart  for  yonng  Rabbits  separated  from  their  damn, 
14  for  thi"  aduhs,  12  for  the  males,  and  the  rest  for  doe  Rabbits 
and  other  purposes.  Pinel  makes  this  calculation  : — Out  of  270 
Rabbits  born  fvi-rv  mouth  the  average  number  of  deaths  is  12, 
80  tbat  there  rcniain  for  sale  258,  which  can  he  di«»posed  of  for 
If.  10c.  ea.-h,  making  283f.  80c.,  or  3405f  60c.  a-yenr.  This 
sum  is  increased  to  lOS^f  60<;.  by  the  salt  of  the  manure.  The 
expenpo  of  producing  258  Rabbits  is  estimated  nt  1372f.,  so  that 
a  clear  profit  remains  of  3281f  60c.  As  Rabbits  c:tn  be  fed  in 
groat  pnrt  on  the  refuse  of  the  farm-house  and  farm-yard,  it  is 
thoHoht  that  peasants  might,  like  Pinel,  breed  them  with  ad- 
vantage. 

VARIETIES. 

Maltebe  Garden. — Behind  one  of  the  dwellings  is  a  very 
intere<>ting  spot.  This  is  a  beautiful  garden  buried  doep  among 
the  lolty  walls  and  defences  of  the  place.  It  i«  a  bright  little 
gem  in  a  wilderness  of  nia^onry,  and  is  almost  the  only  n  al 
garden,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word,  that  exists  in  Mnlr». 
A  niagniOcent  growth  of  dazzling  bright  immense  Geraniums 
abound  here,  such  as  would  carry  off  the  first  prizo  in  an  Knglish 
horticultural  exhibition.  Large-climbing  Convolvuli  and  masses 
>f  MesembryanthemumB  trail  about  the  walla  and  rockwork. 
Fine  standard  Roses  and  smaller  Japan  aTsd  monthly  ones  are 
interspersed  among  the  beds,  which  are  thickly  covered  with 
'he  bright  blossoms  of  annuals.  Palms,  Lemons,  Oran^« s,  and 
Myrtles,  overtop  the  whole.  Even  in  England  this  would  be  a 
>retty  garden  ;  but  it  shines  as  a  far  more  interesting  charm  of 
'crdure  nnd  bright  colour  from  being  buried  deep  among  the 
•tono  walls  and  terraces  of  a  3Ialtese  peninsula. — (Talfeick^t 
€alta.) 

'iUK  Law  of  Seawskd. — The  laws  of  fiotsam  and  jetsam, 
of  waifs  and  strays,  received  a  curious  illustration  the  other  dav 
-*  Cabirciveei^   7"arter  Sessions.     The  plaintiff  in  the  cr"^  was  a 


apparently  an  agent  or  bailiff  of  ho  leM  a  pertouage  thtn  Ae 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne.    The  case  excited  very  considerable IomI 
interest,  and   the  decisiq^  arrived  at  is  of  importance  to  ifl 
farmers  dwelling  on  or  near  the  sea-coast.     It  appears  that  tbe 
winds  blows  great  quantities  of  floating  seaweed  into  BaSw* 
kelligs  Bay.    Ihesc  floating  weeds  are  valuable  as  nuimn«,ilid 
for  generations  the  neighbouring  farmers  have  collected  tbaa. 
We  gather  from  the  trial  that  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  Iw 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  farmers  from  gathering  in  this  wndt 
which  the  wind  sends  floating  on  the  waves  to  t\}em.    BnU 
Fenton,  the  ])lHintifi*,  knpw  the  law.     He  was  quite  aware  thitV 
the  seaweed  rested  on  the  shore,  or  became  embedded  on  fti 
rocks,  he  dared  not  touch  it.     He  adopted  the  cbrious  expodiail 
of  backing  his  cnrt  into  the  tide  at  extreme  low  water;  theielv 
and  his  assistants,  procc*eding  up  to  their  waists  into  theNI^ 
collected  the  weeds  as  they  floated,  with  long  rakes,  and  phelA 
them  in  his. cart.     His  cart  wa«  full  and  he  was  preptfing  il 
drive  home,  when  John  Reillv  and  his  aesistiintB  overtimed  At 
cart,  and  threw  the  weeds  into  the  sea.     It  wae  DomintDyti 
rec'  ver  the  value  of  the  weeds — 4«.,  that  the  action  was  brongM; 
The  real  question  at  issue  was,  whether  the  Marquis  of  !■# 
downe,  or  his  agents,  had  power  to  prevent  the  oolioetion  of  At 
seaweed.      The  Chairman  of  the  county   considered  that  Al 
question  was  simply,  whether  the  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  tdv 
floating  weed,  and  he  ruled  in  the  afltrmative,  on  theeronndtfait 
"  the  moment  the  water  covers  the  place  between  high  ind  kw^ 
WHtcr  murk,  it  becomes  the  Queen's  highway,  and  an?  w«di 
taken  floating  become  the  property  of  the  captor."    Ha  eoB» 
eluded  by  giving  the  plaintiff  a  formal  decree  for  theif.    Itii 
very  probable  that  Lord  Lansdowne  knows  nothing  of  wliit  Hi 
steward  or  agents  have  done  in  this  case ;  they  were,  of  roonib 
performing  what  they  believed  to  be  their  duty  to  their  empk^vi 
but  the  cxeroiijc  of  a  private  right,  real  or  anpposed,  to  its  fxtnBi 
limit,  creates  in  the  mind  of  the  poorer  claMea  anything  M 
kindly  feelings.     Ihe  question  decided  at  Cahirciveen  is  hy  M 
means  so  trifling  as  it  at  first  appears,  and  aa  it  would  beif  OOB* 
fined  to  a  «ingle  locality.     The  rights  involved  in  it  really  extend 
wherever  the  Si-a  wind  blows,  and  the  tide  bi^ings  in  to  m  ito 
waifs  and  t«tra^  s — that  is,  round  the  whole  circoit  of  the  InA 
roast. — {Irish  Times.) 

Ka>'CId  Laud. — A  correspondent  of  the  Oimntnf  6MMM 
states  that  chloride  of  soda  will  render  rancid  lard  perM^ 
sweet.  He  hrtd  40  lbs.  of  rancid  lard,  and  he  pnt  3  ou.  df 
chloride  of  so'ln  into  a  pailful  of  hot  water,  and  then  putin  Al 
lard  and  boiled  tl»e  two  together  for  an  hour  or  two.  Wlw 
nearly  cold,  the  lard  was  taken  ofl*  and  afterwards  boiled  tf* 
"The  colour  was  restored  to  an  alabaster  white,  and  tliaM 
was  ns  swet't  as  a  rose.'* 


OTJR  LETTER  BOX. 

Killing  Poimuy  (A  Subsf-ribrr)  —The  most  irerdfnl  and  bfsl  wiyig 
to  lii-tincate  their  iipcks,  and  then  run  a  knife  ttaroagli  their  aertijy 
below  the  c.ir.  All  Hcnicitinn  is  taken  away  by  the  didocaClao.  Tto 
lilciriinir  renrle-n  th«'  fl^sh  uhitcr.  ^^ 

rAiiuiAOK  OF  Poui.TUT  TO  Chvktai.  Palack  {IT.  Y  Z.).— If  yoa  wHi 
to  Mr.  Iloutrhton,  Socret:irT  of  Poultry  ^howH,  Crjttal  ^laee,  BydfeahsH* 
he  will  write  to  ynu  al!  the  informntion  t«-u  require. 

Picrovfl  (6r.  /,.).— Your  liesorii-iinn  of  the  t'lKCons  is  almost  the  Ml 
ui*  Mr.  Moore  (1735)  ^\\-v*  of  the  Laug^hem,  bo  ihut  thej  maybe  of  flat 
brn  rl :  but  I  culd  not  give  a  certain  opinion  ivlthoat  hearing  fbeoi 
H.  P.  Knurr. 

Swans  Dyino  in  thk  Watkr  [O.  It ,  7n>o<fjrirfe).— A  {uloBOfCOKa 
flicm  oujrht  lo  kfep  two  Swans  in  g«iod  condition ;  yet  it  neemt  «*' 
th<y  hh>ul(l  (lit>Jii.Ht  an  their  natunil  food,  the  we^da,  should  be  nN^^ 
find  «!i-npppnrij.tr  f\  om  ihr  water.  The  snmll  number  of  fn«1a*  of  cmbII 
e:irh  instiin:**'  Ik  also  cmHous.  Yon  do  not  sar  if  they  wen*  itaia.  If  jNf 
•v«'r(>,  wo  pIiouUI  Ii>-  ini  lint-d  to  think  their  food  ha*  not  b»«B  ntflcM^ 

rHlHrtr 


an-i  th  it  thi*  (jii  ii:tity  th-.it  kppt  'hem  in  the  Hunimer  whllethere  ^^.^_ 
of  niituriil  rood  did  not  t-uffice  when  that  fjiiled.  Are  ycu  Mire  IhePiW* 
cannot  rc*j»ch  the  place  where  the  8wana*  food  wan  pliieed!  If  tfcsydMl 
in  ^o  >d  fichh  nnri  con'Mtion.  it  was  fioin  something  they  picked  up;  Httt 

if  huid  to  poisitn  water-fowl. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— NovEMwra  la 

POTTLTEY. 

Throughout  tho  year  we  have  hud  to  report  bad  tiade  and  bad  nfi^ 
It  veciiiH  us  ihdu^fh  it  would  bu  u  Cuclioe*note  to  the  end,  for  it  is  i^* 
uur  report  this  w-  t-k. 
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X)HISTS'   FLOWEBa   IN  THE  ASCENDANT. 


'MISTAEEABLE  signs  tie 

nwnifestiDK  tti«mKeUes  in 

rarioufl  qUBrtera  tbst  my 

old  fViends  and  farouriMi, 

floriste'  flovrerH,  we  attoQt 

to  ftise'  their  heads  once 

more,  and  that  there  will 

I  found  shortly  many  who 

ill  not  begrudRe  the  time  and 

ouble  neeessiu-y  for  their  pro- 

jT  oaltivation.  This  is  a  reBolt 

1  which  I  am  aure  many  will 

!fo]c«,  and  I  may,  therefore, 

ith'some  de^^ree  of  propriety, 

raw  attention  to  some  of  the 

rmptoma  of  retaraing  life, 

bioh'  am    apparent  to  me, 

id  irhioh  lead  me  to  the  con- 

usion  that  the  year  1867will 

a,  if  the    ecaaon  be  at  all 

ivonrable,  the  most  interest- 

ig  that  we  florists  hare  en- 

pyed  for  many  yeai-s. 

itany  ofthe  readersof  The 

OUKMAL    or    HOETICULTUBB 

are  aware  how  constantly  I 
ve  harped  npoa  the  subject  of  a  national  exhibition  of 
iricutaff.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  tried  my 
most  to  stiT  up  grower*  to  something  of  the  kind,  and 
it  year  my  r^ued  friend,  the  Rev.  George  Jeans,  of 
ford,  and  Hr.  Torn^r,  of  Slonfuh,  contributed  K>me- 
lat  towards  that  end  at  one  of  the  spring  meetin)^  of 
B  Eoyal  Botanic  Society.  'VFell,  this  month,  I  have 
jriTcd  a  communication  from  York,  mying  that  the 
owers,  both  there  and  at  Halifax,  are  very  anxiooa  to 
S  tilis  object  cirried'out,  and  requesting  co-operation. 
lis  looks  oopeful,  though  tliere  are  many  diffii^ulties  as 
time  and  place  yet  to  Ue  succumbed  before  this  is 
coinplished^  for  tbere  hare  been  the  stamblinK^'ncks 
the  way  of  these  national  shows,  and  which  have 
lipped  the  Carnation  and  Piootee  Society  of  its  national 
Sraeter,  and  made  the  Tulip  one  ao  difficult  of  arrange- 
ml.  But  withal,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  next  year  will 
aWHDe  advance  made  towards  it;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
I  actual  Bccompliahmetit.  It  will  gladden  the  hearts  of 
i  Anricula  growers.  It  is  an  enconragiog  thing,  too. 
DOnnection  with  this  flower  that  so  great  a  demand 
iatfl  for  it  at  present.  I  sent  a  list  oi  Bonle  I  wanted 
a  nurseryman,  and  was  answered  that  he  bad  only  one 
tSe  sorts  to  sell ;  while  another  has  applied  to  me 
kiMW  if  I  bad  any  surplus  stock  to  part  with;  while 
MB  other  growers  I  hear  of  demands  made  which  they 
e  unable  to  meet.  All  growers  of  thit  flower  would 
pftr  a  great  favour  on  me  and  on  the  Aurioida  public 
fli^  ttmild  keep  short  and  aimple  notes  of  their  bloom, 
Va.  36. — Toi,  II.,  W«w  Sebub. 


specifying  the  kinds,  and  how  they  bloom  with  them,  ag 
a  collection  of  these  various  experiences  would  tend 
greatly  to  fix  the  value  of  the  various  kinds. 

Another  proof  of  the  increased  attention  given  to 
florists'  flowers  ;  and  Hite  force  of  opinion  on  Buch  matters 
is  to  be  found  in  the  very  eigDificant  fact!  that  a  contem- 
porary, who  heretofore  has  ignored  the  subject,  and  who 
wrote  some  very  bard  and'  nngener6us  remarks  on  the 
Dahlias  aud  Gladiolus,  has  latterly  actually  given  artieles 
on  tbe  subject.  And  though  they  have  been  inGnitely 
amusing  to  all  ifho  know  anythinff  of  tbe  aubjoet,  re- 
minding one  very  much  of  the  fable,  in  which  a  certain 
animal  assayed  the  part  of  a  lap  dog  to  the  infinite  horror 
of  its  master,  yet  the  fact  is  worth  something,  for  we 
may  be  sure  it  would  never  have  ventured  on  these  had 
not  publio  opinion  and  taste  run  that  way  ;  and  although 
it  may  be  a  questioa  whether  its  advocacy  may  not,  as  is 
twnally  its  face,  do  more  harm  than  good,  yet  we  accept 
it  as  ■  good  sign.  I  belieVe  that  I  am  justified  alio  in 
saying  that  the  schedule  of  the  Uoyal  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  coming  year  will  be  the  most  liberal 
towards  florists  that  it  has  ever  issaed,  and  that  each 
darling  pet  of  tbe  fancy  will  be  honoured  in  its  proper 
season. 

Tbe  Boyal  Botanic  Society,  which  has  always  taken  a 
wide  and  liberal  vien-  of  this  subject,  and  has  encouraged 
florists  at  its  exhibitions,  is  going  to  increase  the  number 
of  its  small  spring  shows,  and  thus  give  eneouragement 
to  other  supporters  and  friends :  and  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  will  hardly  be  behindhand.  It  wUl  be  a  busy 
yeai*  for  exhibitors,  and  an  interesting  one  for  frequenters 
of  the  exhibitions.  I  think  also  that  amidst  other  flowers 
the  stir  is  equally  great.  One  friend,  who  has  raised  the 
best  Verbena  of  the  year,  Foxhnnter,  says  that  be  bas 
saved  an  immeilse  quantity  of  seed  of  the  fiuest  varieties, 
and  that  be  seriouily  contemplates  taking  in  a  portion  of 
bis  fhrm  to  grow  them.  The  season  has  been  a  favourable 
one  for  producing  seed,  and  I  doubt  not  from  various 
quarters  we  shall  have  many  novelties  to  examine  and 
reptrt  on  at  the  various  places  Where  such  things  are 
shown.  The  more  the  merrier.  But,  my  friends,  be 
careful !  Consider  what  good  things  we  have,  and  how 
difllcult  it  is  to  beat  many  already  enjoying  tbe  smile  of 
publio  favour.  Tou  will  have  something  to  do,  Mr. 
Millar,  to  beat  Foihutiter;  and  so  will  you,  Mr.  Perry, 
to  match  some  of  your  beautiful- eyed  varieties. 

Then  look  at  the  G-ladiolus.  Why,  there  is  such  a 
TBge  for  it,  that  all  the  "Doctors"  in  the  world  can  no 
more  stop  their  almost  annual  growth  than  could  Mrs. 
Partington  keep. out  the  sea.  My  friend  Mr.  Standlsb  is 
I  overwhelrbed  with  demands  for  sorts  wbicb  he  cannot 
satisfy  ;  and  we  shall  see,  I  expect,  such  an  exhibition  of 
them  next  aeason  as  has  never  been  witnessed  before. 

Then  there  is  our  dear  and  beloved  Queen— the  Boset 
How  eagerly  she  is  sought  after  this  season  !  Alyit^ 
Bugland  and  France  have  been  hunted  over  to  supply 
the  deinand !  Some  sorts  are  absolutely  onarttainaWe, 
and  ^thoae  t^t  dre  ai^e  very  muoh  dearer  than  usual. 
Ohil'  wlidt  a'  tonmattent,  if  we  have  anything  like  a 
Ko.687.— ToL  XIVI.,  Ou>  Staitt. 
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favourable  season,  we  shall  have  in  lier  favour  next  year  I — what 
challenges  will  be  accsepted! — what  rivalry  of  charms! — what 
high-eoundinfif  eulogies !  —  what  extravagance  of  language  to 
describe  her  beauty !     Ah  !  may  I  be  there  to  see  and  hear. 

Pansies,  too — aye,  turn  not  up  your  noses,  my  gentle  heroes, 
Fansies  are  re-appearing,  and  see  if  we  have  not  around  the 
stands  many  a  goodly  bevy  of  fair  dames  and  gallant  men  who 
will  take  far  more  interest  in  them  than  in  the  sporting  of  some 
new  Caladium,  or  the  fructification  of  some  out-of-the-way  Fern. 
I  might  run  through  the  list,  and  show  that  there  are  many  signs 
of  returning  life  to  us  ;  but  let  this  suffice.  Dahlia  growers,  do 
not  be  afraid ;  do  not  throw  away  your  roots.  Your  pets  will 
hold  their  heads  weUup  ;  and,  in  fact,  to  all  florists,  professional 
or  amateurs,  I  say  take  heart  of  grace ;  but  do  let  us  have  the 
benefit  of  your  observations,  and  we  shall  then  see  our  favourites 
more  than  ever  estabUshed  in  the  good  graces  of  the  public. 
Am  revoir  ! — D.,  Deal, 


CALLS  AT  NURSEEIES. 

MB.   8ALTEB,   YEBSAILLES   NUBSEBT,   H1.MMBB8MITH. 

Tbxte  as  the  magnet,  there  is  no  place  like  home  after  all.  You 
may  go  to  the  "inner  quadrangle"  of  the  soul  of  gardening  at 
South  Kensington,  or  to  the  crystal  fountains  on  the  heights  of 
Sydenham,  or  to  court,  or  camp,  or  cloister,  on  high  festive  dars, 
and  satiate,  to  the  full,  the  feelings  of  the  hour,  and  yet  there  is  a 
voii.  And  so  it  is  in  botany  and  gardening,  and  in  Sam  Slick 
"  natur  '*  there  is  like  that  which,  alone,  could  fill  up  the  void 
here,  and  a  visit  to  Versailles  Nursery,  and  to  Mr.  John  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Salter,  is  just  like  going  home^  you  find  nature  there.  I 
mean  at  your  own  fireside,  and  in  their  winter  garden,  which  is 
just  now  in  the  very  height  of  its  fashionable  season,  full  of 
*'  G-ood  Gracious  *'  things,  and  quite  as  full  of  novelties  and  new 
notions. 

The  first  turn  was  to  see  all  the  new  Chrysanthemums  which 
Mr.  Salter  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last  spring,  beginning  with 
Lady  Hardinge,  rose  and  blush  tipped;  a  splenaid  incurved 
flower.  Bifleman,  which  was  very  choice  at  the  two  great  ex- 
hibitions. Boadicea,  the  nearest  to  Novelty  in  size,  and  the 
first  good  improvement  on  the  size  and  tints  of  Dupont  de  l*Eure. 
Ariadne,  quite  changed  from  what  it  was  as  a  seedling,  a  creamy 
buff.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  telling  flowers  in  a  conservatory, 
-as  deep  at  the  circumference  as  Wonderful,  and  hence  shading 
inwards  lighter  and  more  lightly  to  the  veiy  centre  as  no  wool- 
work could  imitate.  Garibaldi,  a  very  large,  flat,  incurved  flower, 
of  a  reddish-chestnut.  Prince  Consort,  a  fine,  full,  incurved, 
dark  purple.  Caractacus,  a  fine  rosy  carmine,  tipped  blush. 
Penelope,  a  splendid  rosy  orange,  flower  closely  incurved. 
Phccbus,  a  golden  orange,  and  a  most  valuable  conservatory 
flower,  coming  in  late,  and  keeping  long  in  bloom.  Pandora, 
tlic  nearest  in  colour  to  Golden  Queen  of  England,  and  de- 
scribed so  from  the  exhibitions.  Little  Harry,  a  new  colour,  a 
golden  amber,  and  a  public  favourite.  Yellow  King,  a  sport 
from  his  ancient  majesty,  and  good  as  he.  Golden  Hermione, 
a  sport  from  Hermione,  and  equal  to  herself.  Emily,  a  shaded 
French  white,  or  what  they  call  delicate  blush ;  but  all  blushes 
come  of  delicacy. 

The  next  group  is  the  tiptoe  of  1862.    The  new  sorts  to  follow 
tlic  above  next  spring,  and  really  some  of  them  are  vast  improve- 
ments on  their  respective  tints  and  sections.      General  Slade, 
or.:*   of  the  very   hot  of  them;  Dupont  de  l*Eure  is  good; 
Bondicea  is  better ;  and  General  Slade  is  best  in  that  style,  best 
in  size,  shape,  and  colour.    Carissima,  a  fine  creamy  white  flower, 
flushed  all  over  with  various  shades  of  pink ;  a  lovely  thing. 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  a  large,  ro*y  lilac  flower,  of  great  merit. 
*pfirtler,  a  perfect  model  of  true  natural  incurvity.     Sparkler  is 
'  '^'c  same  degree  from  Pio  Nono  that  General  Slade  holds  in 
^.  jjcct  to  Dupont  de  TEure,  and  the  two  will  be  favourites  for 
ears  to  come.     Mies  Slade,  a  fine,  full  floret,  and  pale  sulphur, 
'Ting  pure  white.   Ion,  a  fine  pure  white,  fully  incurved.   Dido, 
white  globular  flower  sufiused  with  canary,  and  will  be  an 
''^•*^ion  plant,   being  dwarf,  free,  and    constant.     Sylphide, 
'  Mlac  of  the  first  class  in  character.     Dr.  Brock,  reddish- 
,       •^^''   inc"     -?d.     Cherub,  a  magnificent  flower,  an  a*"^** 
ii"«      Lav      '•^-       .nts,  and  suffused  all  over  with  lip*»^     " 

''""  .  '*'»  last  floret.     Seraph,  a  fine  pal     «***..  x«,v 

y*^*f  "  -"o,  a  fiery  red;  *  '  ■•rf  fre-     ^^oome' 

"""  I*    fcht^- -^^••de  .  'dic^ ,  .Ai.^  qui 


yellow.  White  Themis,  a  new  sport ;  fine  at  the  old  foddm 
herself.  Julia  Grisi,  a  splendid  bloom,  which  will  vie  widiths 
Christinas  at  the  exhibitions ;  a  transparent  peaeh  odloiK  «r 
peach  suff'uBed  with  lilac  ;  a  grand  thing.  La  Belle  'BUnOf^  a 
large  blush  white.  Lord  Banelagh,  orange  red  nminiig  iili 
salmon,  "  turned  up "  with  golden  yellow.  Mr.  BroooM^  fa 
commemoration  of  the  finest  qualities  of  a  fancier,  as  tfa^knt 
been  exemplified  in  the  ways  and  works  of  the  godfather  of  tki 
whole  family  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  in  the  eenln  tf 
London ;  a  fine  large  lilac  fully  incurved.  And  Edith  Tkmt 
braine,  a  true  French  ^hite  flower  of  striking  beantr  al 
novelty ;  very  pretty  ladylike  thing,  and  the  younff  lady  bandf 
could  hardly  have  picked  out  a  better  namesake  in  the  coUaelM. 

The  next  move  includes  all  I  could  aee  of  the  new  Ponpoii 
for  next  spring ;  they  and  the  best  of  the  old  ones  occupy  alwM 
by  themselves,  which  is  a  better  arrangement  for  comparing  ni 
criticising  them.  Lucinda  very  good  indeed,  and  a  new  oote 
made  out  of  rose  and  lilac ;  a  very  full  flower.  Aeii^  mj 
pretty  after  Model.  Capella,  dark  red  chestnut,  and  raj  fm 
bloomer.  Orange  Boven,  a  new  style,  a  Pompon  incurvmf  ip 
its  developed  florets;  it  is  a  dark  reddish-orange.  Cifrnmllii 
pure  citron  colour,  and  very  free  habit;  also  incurved.  Siem^l 
dark  red  orange  destined  for  combat  at  the  exhibitions.  S^M* 
Mirror,  a  shot-silk-like  cast  over  its  brassy  visage,  which  ■ 
round  as  Bachelor's  Buttons.  Apollo,  a  hybrid-chestwit  nd 
tipped  up  with  orange  in  the  style  of  Auguste  Mi^  a  inrf 
plant  and  free  bloomer ;  and  Medora  another  hybrid  of  a  109 
lilac  colour.  Four  or  five  years  back  I  noted  a  novd  dspnliiil 
from  the  normal  type  of  this  family  from  this  same  nanny,  m  • 
kind  called  <'  Yellow  Fringe,"  a  seedlinff  of  1852.  I  rnqoM 
after  it,  but  could  not  now  find  it  in  uie  collection;  hot  lb 
Salter  promised  me  the  **  Yellow  Fringe"  would  be  fortheoomii^ 
and  when  that  comes  I  shall  show  jou  how  the  Japansse  clh 
tained  the  Dragon  section,  which  Dr.  Lindley  figured  this  lut 
summer.  Louis  Bonany  has  already  the  Dragon,  or  ratiier  Ai 
Stag-horn,  more  in  the  mouths  of  half  the  florets;  and  thcfSB 
a  third  kind  in  which  the  ends  of  the  straps  of  the  florets  na 
stag-horn  fashion. 

The  misfortune  is  that  our  florists  fight  against  NatvfS  tiM 
moment  she  freaks  into  novel  forms  and  queer  shapes,  and  ccn* 
fine  us  within  the  confines  of  the  carpenter's  compasses.  Baft 
the  following  is  a  recast  of  Pompons  from  the  older  listi,  sQ  « 
which  are  of  first-class  merits  as  pot  plants  for  private  or  pabtti 
occasions.  Florence,  bright  rose,  and  free  bloomer.  Mas  ^ 
Anemones,  pure  white.  Calliope,  bright-red  Anemone.  Mirsnd^ 
rose  with  silvery  edges.  Miss  Talford,  white.  CromitsD^ 
yellow.  Trophic,  mixed  rose  and  lilac.  Justine  Tessier,  sulpte 
Christiana,  yellow,  with  brown  tips.  Andromeda,  cream,  wilh 
brown  points.  M.  Van  Houtte,  chestnut  and  orangp.  1^ 
clear  ydllow.  Sultana,  dark  rose,  Musidore,  a  LiKpat  « 
chestnut  colour.  Diana,  white.  Lara,  rose-tipped  ofacfvy* 
Miss  Julia,  red  chestnut.  M.  Eugene  Domage,  white.  Hrk 
Turner,  white  hybrid.  And  Madam  Sentir,  the  most  gcoanl^ 
liked  by  ladies  of  all  the  Pompon  race,  except  the  pretty  litw 
honeycomb  dear,  called  Seine  des  Anemones,  which  is  a  mostk 
earlier  than  Madam  Sentir,  which  Mr.  Salter  calls  a  perfiet|ak 

I  would  stick  faster  to  the  following  kinds  of  the  big  Ghryitt* 
themums  than  make  up  my  book  from  the  repcnrts  of  the  Of 
hibitions : — Jardin  des  Plantes,  of  which  you  heard  enough  fcr 
one  year.  General  Hnrdinge,  large  Indian  red.  Alfred  Bsltir, 
large  rose.  Golden  Queen  of  England  and  the  Queen  of  Enfbo^ 
rose,  to  light  blush.  Progne,  dark  purple.  Bouquet  des  Ffcw% 
dark  red  chestnut.  Cassandra,  all  shades  of  blushes.  JaSt 
Lagrave,  a  dark  red  Anemone.  Novelty,  the  largest  blush  ys* 
ever  paw.  Wonderful,  the  best  purple  in  the  family.  Sulphai^ 
snperba  explains  itself.  Jjeon  Lequay,  bright  rose.  VsrssiDfJ 
Defiance,  ditto.  Aimdo  Ferriere,  silvery  white,  tipped  or  mottW 
with  cherry.  Alma,  a  dark  flower  of  great  substanoe.  Dr.  BoH^ 
dark  rojie.  Miss  Kate,  delicate  f>each,  and  changeable  as  a  bhMk 
Etoile  Polairc,  large  bright  vellow.  Marshal  Duroc,  inottM 
rosy  lilac.  Gluck,  the  earliest  of  the  Anemones,  and  the  Isnirf 
yellow  of  them.  Nancy  de  Sermet,  pure  white  Anemone^  oldfc 
Annie  Salter  and  Yellow  Perfection.  v 

Nothing  was  overdone  less  wise  than  to  have  driven  the  tsjsAi 
Chrysanthemums  out  of  cultivation,  for  in  them  we  hsd  ©• 
blood  and  the  germ  of  a  new  race  to  vie  with  the  best  rf  •■• 
'^  '-nan  -Ast4»rs.     I  recollect  when  the  l)est  of  them  w«feB*> 

*■    Med  weeds  of  no  account ;  but  there  is  one  old  Chiysw^ 
^et,  and  it  is  in  this  collection  of  Mr.  &dter*s^  flroni  wfcW 
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if  the  Guernsey  seeders  could  hit  on  the  strain.    The  name  of 
this  is  Madonna,  a  large,  bold  pinky  flower. 

Globe- flowered  ones,  round  as  cricket-balls,  will  soon  be 
faTourites  with  the  public,  Gneldres  Bose  is  yet  the  best  of 
them.  If  some  insist  on  all  being  incurred,  the  game  will 
soon  be  up  with  them,  as  it  was  with  the  sale  of  Pelargoniums 
just  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  French  spotted  sorts, 
from  which  a  little  variation  is  still  obtained.  Mr.  Salter  is  well 
aware  of  this,  and  he  arranges  his  winter  garden  differently 
erery  year  to  make  a  change. 

In  looking  over  for  noticeable  plants  among  this  part  of  the 
collection,  I  made  a  discovery  of  which  I  am  more  proud  than  if 
I  had  hit  on  a  new  comet,  and  the  reason  why  I  am  so  proud  of 
it  is  this.  I  heard  that  Mr.  Moore,  the  Secretary  to  the  Floral 
Committee,  had  been  recently  over  the  collection,  and  Mr.  Moore 
is  known  to  know  more  about  Ferns  than  I  do  of  Geraniums. 
Yet  I  found  the  newest  and  one  of  the  be«t  Ferns  in  this  world 
in  this  very  collection  after  he  did  not  see  it.  You  might  call 
i^,  so  to  speak,  a  tree  of  Pteris  argyreea,  but  then  it  has  no  stem 
and  cannot  be  a  tree.  The  leaves  of  it,  however,  are  from  3  feet 
to  5  feet  long,  and  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  are  bare  as  a  brazen 
fiice  the  full  length  of  3  feet.  The  plant  is  the  most  splendid 
one  that  ever  I  discovered  among  Ferns,  although  I  have  slept 
on  new  beds  of  them  for  whole  months  at  a  time — that  is,  at 
bedtime.  The  Centaureas  have  been  increased  two  kinds  since 
I  was  there  before.  The  Centaurea  ragusina  is  an  improvement 
on  the  style  of  Cineraria  maritima.  Centaurea  gymnocarpa  is 
made  into  low  standards,  and  candidissima  is  rooted  from  a  fry 
of  young  side  shoots  in  three  weeks,  in  sand  under  bell-glasses, 
kept  dry  and  cool  the  first  fortnight,  then  plunged  in  heat  they 
root  at  once.  But  when  you  have  a  stock  of  them,  the  easiest 
way  is  to  keep  it  up  by  making  summer-out-of-door  cuttings  of 
the  large  shoots,  which  root  as  freely  as  Punch,  only  they  take  a 
little  longer  time  to  do  it. 

The  big-leaved  plar.t  I  noted  there  last  year,  Wigandia  caraeas- 
sana,  which  "  D.,"  of  Deal,  saw  in  bloom  so  much  about  Paris  this 
autumn,  has  also  flowered  at  Hammersmith  with  Mr.  Salter  in 
long  branching  spikes.  Some  fine  Cannss  are  kept  for  the  same 
exotic  looks  out  of  doors,  gigantea,  discolor,  indica,  and  zebrina 
are  well  suited  for  such  work.'  But  is  the  zebrina  of  continental 
gardens  a  real  Canna  P  The  Doctor  should  see  to  it,  for  we  have 
it  as  such  under  his  authority;  but  under  my  authority,  which 
is  no  authority  at  all  in  the  case,  the  plant  is  no  more  a  Canna 
than  I  am,  but  the  old  Manmta  or  the  less  old  Calathea  zebrina 
and  nothing  else.  There  is  also  a  stock  of  several  other  exotics,  as 
represented  by  Caladium  esculentum ;  Astelia  Banksi,  a  rare 
good  old  thing ;  a  greyish-silvery,  sofl  Pitcaimea-looking  plant 
with  long  leaves  ending  in  longer  whipcords,  and  throwing  up 
the  flower-spikes  as  Pine  Apple  plants  do,  from  the  centre  of  the 
old  parts  of  the  plant.  Variegated  Yuccas,  and  Bamboo-like 
Grasses,  and  Yariegated  Ivies,  of  sorts;  Araucarias,  Orange 
trees.  Camellias,  and  very  fine  Myrtles. 

There  is  also  in  the  winter  garden  a  new  Begonia,  which 
brought  out  some  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee, who  could  liken  it  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  the  ears  of 
the  elephant,  while  in  reality  it  is  the  verj  imsge  and  likeness 
of  the  old  Saxifraga  ligulata  multiplied  four  times  in  the  four 
ways  from  the  centre.  This  will  soon  figure  among  fine- 
leaved  plants. 

Mr.  Salter  has  been  among  the  Snapdragons  for  a  long  while, 
and  his  stock  of  them  is  very  large  and  select  as  well  as  curious. 
His  collection  of  variegated  plants  is  the  richest  in  kinds  of  all 
I  know,  and  his  herbaceous  border  and  rock  plants  would  puzzle 
one  to  know  where  they  all  came  from, -and  he  is  constantly  at 
work  on  the  fancy  Pansies,  fancy  Daisies,  and  the  new  fancy 
^rethrums,  at  which  he  has  been  lucky  for  many  years. 

D.  Beaton. 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND.-No.  6. 

MR.  WILKIE'8,  PHCENIX  PARK. 

Each  age  is  generally  marked  by  seme  peculiarity  and  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  its  own.  Some  mode  or  custom  becomes 
so  figwhionable,  that  everybody  must  pay  court  or  homage  to  it, 
or  be  looked  upon  as  singular  and  eccentric,  as  a  pretty  young 
kdj  would  now  be  considered,  were  she  to  appear  in  genteel 
ciruea  wearing  one  of  those  coal-scuttle  bonnets  that  were  all 
Hm  tiptop  among  the  belles  in  our  boyish  days.  To  this  general 
>t]0M  respects  customs  and  fashions,  gardening  has  been  no 
neeption.     It,  too,  has  had,  and  still  has,  its  manias  and  its 


furors.  We  may  smile  at  some  of  the  doings  of  our  predecessors 
in  this  attempt  to  reach  the  heights  of  perfection  in  matters  of 
refined  taste ;  but  we  may  also  rest  assured,  that  our  greet  and 
wise  doings,  and  our  attempts  to  combine  the  natural,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  useful,  will  just  be  as  well  laughed  at  by  our  more 
advanced  descendants.  Looking  at  the  matter  calmly,  however, 
we  shall  find  that  instead  of  passing  over  the  doings  of  the  past 
with  the  sneer  of  contempt,  it  will  l>e  wise  policy  in  us  to  note, 
that  the  peculiar  systems  adopted  were  just  peculiarly  fitted  to 
the  times  and  -the  circumstances  that  brought  them  into  action. 

For  instance,  when  our  country  was  too  much  clothed  with 
natural  timber,  there  was  so  much  of  the  romantic  and  the 
picturesque,  that  man  who  always  likes  his  labour  to  be  seen 
and  his  work  appreciated,  could  only  do  so  by  introducing 
straight  avenues  into  his  park,  straight  walks,  straight  terraces, 
and  straight  walls  and  hedges  into  his  garden,  and  then  develope 
the  purely  artistic  still  further,  by  clipping  and  training  ever- 
greens into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  having  some  resemblance  to 
birds  and  animals,  and  pans  and  kettles  for  ultimately  develop- 
ing his  cooking  capabilities.  Then,  again,  when  circumstances 
were  changed  and  the  forests  in  great  psrt  disappeared,  and 
regular  fields  were  laid  out,  and  straight  hedges  and  hedge-row 
timber  gave  something  of  a  regular  geometrical  character  to 
the  appearance  of  a  country,  ju8t  merely  for  distinction  sake 
and  the  law  of  contrast,  picturesque  scenery  began  to  be  intro- 
duced into  our  parks,  and  groups  of  trees  were  thus  formed,  so 
that  a  distinction  might  be  made,  alike  from  the  massive  forest 
and  the  single  filed  hedge  or  avenue,  and  this  was  carried  so  far 
that  sweeps  and  curves  were  often  made  near  mansions  where 
straight  lines  seemed  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  be  demanded. 
In  all  such  circumstances  there  was  a  reason  why  the  art  cm- 
ployed  should  at  once  be  seen  and  acknowledged. 

Just  so  with  the  mixed  flower  garden  style,  where  shrubs,  and 
Hollyhocks,  and  Dahlias  occupied  the  centre  of  large  beds ;  and 
lesser  shrubs,  and  lesser  flowering  plants  came  down  to  the  out- 
side, and  thus  presented  something  generally  pleasing  all  the 
year  round,  and  is  anything  but  despisable  now.  Until  large 
masses  of  flowers  in  woods  and  glades  gave  the  idea  of  the 
bedding  or  grouping  system,  and  the  fringing  exotics  to  give 
rich  massive  displays  in  summer,  which  is  certainly  very  beautiful 
and  striking  in  its  efiects,  and  just  now  in  the  very  blaze  of 
fashion.  Like  the  other  systems  we  have  alluded  to,  it  has  ihe 
recommendation  of  tolUng  that  the  hand  and  the  brain  of  man 
have  been  there,  as  Nature,  which  some  people  tell  us  we  are 
to  imitate,  could  never  have  produced  if  left  to  herself,  such 
masses  of  contrasted  and  shaded  colouring.  In  all  these  cases 
gardening  has  be^n  an  art  of  design,  design  intended  to  be  seen 
and  not  concealed,  and  the  seeing  the  efiects  of  which  are  the 
chief  recorapence  for  the  toil  and  expense  involved. 

Striking  as  the  bedding  system  of  flower  gardening  is,  it  seems 
now  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of  its  fame.  The  mind  longs  for 
change— it  pants  after  a  massive  background  to  throw  back  the 
dazzling  colours  ;  and  amid  the  bewilderment  of  such  splendour 
it  sighs  for  the  relief  of  light  and  shade  instead  of  level  massive 
gorgeousness.  Everybody  may  act  the  prophet  now-a-days,  and 
so  we  may  out  inith  our  vision  of  the  future  as  respects  orna- 
mental gardening.  First,  there  will  be  the  breaking-up  of  the 
level  monotony  of  many  flower  gardens ;  then  there  will  be  the 
introduction  of  suitable  backgrounds  to  these  gardens,  and  the 
not  leaving  long  ribbon- borders  exposed  in  the  middle  of  an 
open  lawn ;  then  there  will  be  the  grouping  of  elegant  tapering 
evergreen  shrubs,  not  in  the  flower-beds,  but  forming  part  of  the 
group,  as  so  many  relief-stand-points  to  the  eye,  and  as  so  many 
means  alike  to  enhance  and  relieve  the  masses  of  colour ;  and, 
not  to  enlarge,  by-and-by  there  will  be  such  s  general  satiety  as 
to  colour,  that  beauty  of  form  will  be  sought  after  as  a  desirable 
relief,  and  equally  showing  proofs  of  design. 

The  evil  most  likely  will  be,  that  just  as  in  the  case  of  cockle- 
shell bonnets  and  unapproachable  hooped  petticoats — (we  ap- 
prove of  hoops  if  at  all  moderate)  — each  of  these  modes,  like 
those  which  have  preceded  them,  will  be  but  too  generally 
followed.  Our  wish  would  be  that  then,  and  also  now,  each 
individual  would  have  the  courage  to  carry  out  his  or  her  distinct 
comprehension  of  the  beautiful.  If  a  person  lives  long  enough 
he  will  be  sure  several  times  to  be  a  leader  of  fashion  even 
without  knowing  it  or  caring  for  it  j  just  as  the  worthy  mechanic 
who  took  such  care  of  his  marriage  coat  that  he  wore  it  every 
Sunday  afterwards  through  a  long  life,  and  left  it  a  good  coat 
after  all,  found  that  several  times  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  imitated  the  cut  and  the  pattern  of  the  valued 
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garment.  Wcro  tlus  individualism  earned  out,  instead  of  the 
mere  following  of  the  preTailing  fasliion  at  the  time,  ve  should 
.find  ancient  styles  made  modern  again,  even  to  the  clipping  Yew 
and  Box  into  swans  and  peacocks ;  wo  should  find  flowers  in 
many  dinbrrnt  arrangements  most  common  at  one  plucp,  and 
trees  and  shruhs  the  chief  pecidiarity  in  another  pleasure  ground  ; 
and  when  one  neighbour  visited  another  there  would  be  some- 
thing more  exciting  in  this  de}'artmcnt  than  merely  comparing 
CalceolMrias  and  Scarlet  Geraniums  with  those  he  had  at  home. 

These  ideas,  and  others  of  a  kindred  chnrsctcr,  swept  throiigli 
our  mind  as,  in  company  with  Mr.  McNeill,  wo  entered  and 
traversid  the  small  pleasure  ground  of  Mr.  Wilkio  which  we 
noticed  in  passing  the  ether  w<  ek.  Perhaps  a  great  part  of  the 
charm  was  in  finding,  something  so  unique  and  diflercnt  from 
what  we  might  have  been  led  \o  expect.  For  much  personal 
kindness  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bobortson,  of  the  firm  of 
Dickson,  IFogg,  &  Bobertson,  the  eminent  seedsmen  of  Mary 
Street,  Dublin ;  and  if  these  goesipping  articles  convey  only  a 
small  pr  rtion  of  the  ])leasure  to  the  readers  that  we  have  oxpe- 
rienced  in  writing  ihem,  then  tin  se  readers  too  are  indebted  to 
that  gentleman  for  furnishing  us  with  instructions  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  see  not  a  tithe  of  what  was  worth  seeing,  but  as 
much  as  we  could  manage  in  our  limited  time.  Well,  on  oiu* 
card  was  written,  "  Don't  miss  seeing  Mr.  "VVilkie's.'*  And  on 
the  way  from  the  regal  lodges,  with  their  great  ranges  of  glass, 
their  fine  crops  of  fruit,  their  fine  specimens  of  plants  in  pott», 
and  their  myriads  of  bedding  plants,  we  could  not. help  wondering 
if  we  were  going  to  examine  some  ^mallir,  but  similar  edition  at 
least,  of  ornamental  gardening :  therefore  the  surprise  was  all 
the  more  deliglitful  on  finding  that  there  was  no  glass  with  the 
exception  of  that  in  the  cottage  windows — hardly  any  softwooded 
flowering  plants  at  all — few  even  of  gay-flowering  shrubs,  with 
the  exception  of  Roses,  dasmines,  and  iloneysuckles  on  the  walls 
of  the  house,  Clomatis  flaunting  from  rustic  columns,  and  Lilacs 
and  mock  Oranges,  &c.,  in  the  boundary  shrubberies  j  but  that 
the  great  attraction  was  a  collection  of  some  of  the  most  showy 
exotic  Ireps  and  shrubs  tliat  would  flourish  in  the  climate,  and 
arranged  in  the  most  tasteful  manner  without  any  attempt  at 
classification. 

Now,  mark  the  propriety  of  such  a  decision.  If  Mr.  "Wilkie 
bad  set  apart  a  good  portion  of  his  lawn  for  flower-beds,  merely 
to  be  in  the  fashion,  he  might  luive  excelled  here  too,  as  we  tell 
some  people  with  little  gardens,  that  if  they  have  a  single  flower- 
bed better  than  any  one  of  ours,  they  just  beat  us  in  flower 
gardening.  But,  then,  in  massiveness  of  display  Mr.  Wilkie 
could  not  hope  to  equal  his  neighbours  ;  but  now  they  come  to 
him  to  admire  a  distinct  form  of  the  beautiful  which  they  them- 
selves do  not  possess.  .Again,  with  such  flower-beds,  there 
would  he  no  end  of  trouble,  in  uetting  plants  and  saving  plants, 
whilht  these  beautiful  trees  when  once  properly  planted,  can 
take  caro  of  themsi-lvos,  and  every  month  and  every  year  will  be 
increasing  in  their  attractiveness  once  more.  These  trees  from 
their  exotic  character  not  only  constitute  a  dit«tinct  feature, 
when  contrasted  with  the  great  Park,  hut  they  are  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  the  little  lawn  of  the  Superintendent,  not  only 
for  gratifying  his  own  taste  and  enthusiasm,  but  for  showing  to 
his  neiglibours  and  those  who  are  now  the  representatives  of 
royalty  how  that  splendid  Park  can  be  made  even  still  more 
interesting. 

We  have  noticed  the  taste  displayed  in  this  little  lawn.     This 

depen<ls  givaily  on  the  diversity  of  the  arrangements.     We  wish 

we  had  obtained  the  exact  size  of  the  garden  ;  but  it  is  made  by 

a  little  intrif-aey  to  look  nuuh  larger  than  it  is.     lAio  widest 

part  ii*  ju-t  as  you  enter  the  gate  close  to  the  cottage,  where  a 

line  Wellingtonia  meets  tlie  eye.     Bi-yond  the  cottage  a  winding 

"valk  with  shrubs  on  one  side Inoirclfs  the  lawn  ;  the  lawn  biing 

Kept  in  the   n»iddle,  but  separated   from  the  walks  by   raised 

)ank8,  which  advance  and  rciire,  so  as  to  prevent  you  seeing 

*  ich  of  the  lawn  at  one  time,  and  at  oaeh  turn  presenting  you 

ith  a  fresh  view.     On  this  lawn  many  of  the  finest  ]>lant8  are 

'•owing  in  the  gardtnesque  style,  wiih  tl;eir   lower  branches 

creeping  the  gra-*?.      On  tiio  rai.sed  banks  tluy   are   allowed 

^oth  (Unnduous  and  evergreen  to  blend  in  the  pic'urcsquo  style. 

m  turn  this  conn.r  and  thi  n  anotlier,  and  you  are  presented 

ah  fine  speeinjens  of  the  wild  ]>ii'turepque,  in  the  shape  of  lofty 

umps  of  the  boles  of  trees,  with  t^*-  ^^'yi-ino  flaunting  fron 

ne  top  of  one,  and  the  Chniatis  with  iinond-scented  flower. 

'""gling  from  anotjicr,  whiUt  clos**  p'    '>a?"  you  may  finf 

>;i!»ket  made  of  tn*^  —vz-^j    »;«!*«         ..ti      I'x       »--i   ^Io/^/^k.^'^/ 


Look  into  this  bend  and  that  nook  and  you  will  get  a  dvih 
of  the  romantic,  in  a  rockery  and  fernery,  with  a  greftt  vniilf 
of  foliage  for  background,  and  lighted  up  with  plants  o^m 
crest  of  the  white-llowering  Clematis  and  the  elegant  FkBpH. 
8ome  of  which  on  the  lawn  laet  season  had  a  forest  of  flovo- 
stems  averaging  12  feet  in  height,  and  which  have  suffered  fittb 
or  nothing,  wliilst  ours  were  next  to  destroyed  last  winder,  lb 
there  nothing  of  the  sim^^le^  almost  naturally  artiatie?  Aj^ 
tliat  tlK-re  is,  in  some  fine  tazzas  near  the  cottage,  which  senieil 
to  be  6  feet  of  tlie  root-end  cf  a  large  tree  above  the  gronn^  v^ 
su])porting  a  lui^e  protuberant  root.  All  lioUow  some  12  fid 
or  15  feet  in  diameter,  with  rings  of  Ivy  and  ClemikliB  friBgny 
.the  edges,  and  the  interior  parts  devoted  to  flowers,  which  toai 
just  waiited  more  bieadth  at  the  base  to  make  it  elegant  indNd. 
"Nothing  more  purely  artistic?"  Well, yes  there  was,  ■oty 
the  shnpe  of  some  Tuscan  vases  near  the  door,  not  in  the  sppil^ 
ance  of  a  cou])le  of  Phccnixes,  cut  out  of  Box  or  Yew,  vjndk 
wc  woi:ld  have  admired  ;  but  in  the  appearance  of  sundiyriy 
stands — very  nice  for  those  who  like  thtm,  and  with  a  trips Iittib 
cigc  for  each  separate  red  pot  with  it^  flowenng  plant  to  duA 
in ;  but  we  shall  sny  nothing  about  theco,  further  than  thpttlip 
boisterous  wind,  that  then  became  very  squally,  fumed  $lmnfi 
every  stand  topsy  turvey,  and  sent  the  pots  and  the  plants  m 
them  sprawling  in  different  directions,  and  wo  w^re  not  aft  dD 
porry  to  witness  the  cutastrophe.  Beader,  if  with  all  yopr 
moralif>ing  you  have  ever  experienced  a  singular  feeling,  w 
leave  you  to  say  what,  on  detecting  some  slight  flaw  or  qpcd 
on  a  work  of  great  beauty,  then  we  feel  you  will  forgive  us. 

We  do  not  recollect  noticing  a  single  plant  that  bore  tbe.madti 

of  being  injured  last  season,  except  an  elegant  specimen  of  t]|i 

Abies  morinda,  all  the  rest  were  groen  and  flourishing,  and  qm 

distinguished  for  that  and  massiveness  of  growth,  than  fdfftb^ 

mere  luight.     We  have  already  noticed  the  Wdlingtoniii W 

elegant  plant,  9  feet  3  inches  in  height,  and  7  feet  9  inobci  A 

diameter  of  head  at  the  base.    Taking  that  width  as  a  meamflf 

measuring  the  width  of  others,  we  will  subjo  n  a  few  of  the  bkM 

striking  specimens  on  the  lawn,  iperely  mentioning  their  heifbt: 

Abies  cophnlunica,  24  ft.  high  Jiinipcni«  cxoelsa,  IS  (*.  Uch 

A.  Duugl.isi,  2G  ft.  Iiifrh  J.  recur«  a  dcnsa,  17  ft.  high 

2  Cpdnis  deodnr.t,  24  ft.  hi(?h  J.  pendula,  10  ft.  high. 

C.  atlantica  viridi.^  18  ft.  high  Liboctdrus  ehilcofia,  8  ft.  high 

CryptomiTia  j  i])oiiica,  fine  Picea  nobilis,  11  ft.  high 

Cupret>sii!i  clepano,  tine  P.  pineupo,  13  ft.  high 

C.  funebris,  12  ft.  high  P.  Nordmanniuna,  Gnmpaet  pitat 

C.  Ciov(Miiaiin,  15  ft.  high  P.  Webbisna,  11  ft.  high 

2  very  tine  C.  Liimbrrtiuna,  22  ft  PinuB.eonibra,  11  ft.  hljih 

Ditto'r.  inncrocarpn,  17  ft.  high  P.  cxoi'l^a,  15  ft.  b;gh 

Ditto  C.  torulona,  17  ft.  hiirii  P.  in»igni!«,  17  ft.  high 

Ditto  r.  iiciupcr>ircnB,  UU  ft.  high  P.  taurica,  15  ft.  high 

This  last  Mr.  Wilkie  deems  quite  true,  and  it  is  a  bftotifid 
compact  specimen,  somewhat  resembling  a  very  close  stuntfi 
speci7nen  of  Pinus  austi  iaea.  On  tl.e  lawn  is  also  a  fine Wftpijl 
Ash  some  12  feet  in  height,  the  hranches  sweeping  the  gnM% 
and  leaving  a  cool  retreat  inside  of  24  feet  in  diameter. 

On  the  banks  in  the  mixed  style  were  fine  planta  of  ^ilanttfli 

glandulosus,  used  for  feeding  silk  wot  ms  in  France — 

Acer  colchicum,  17  ft.  hiph  Pnu!ownia  imperislis,  16  ft,  Mjjfc* 

HfrhoriR  Parwini,  10  ft.  high  (In  flower-bud,  but  hasnotiOV^ 

K.  j.iponica,  fine  erod.) 
Cc|)h-t*oluxu8  l-'ortuni  focmiDa,  8  ft.    Qaercus  pendula,  21  ft.  high 

hi^'h  Sulisburia  adiontTolia,  8  ft.  Ugk 

r.  Kortuni  m^isculn.  8  ft.  high  Pyruii  norbus  vlttatiM  (or  aoautfit 

Cupn  sMiK  Hodforciinna,  6  ft.  high  like  that ;  a flne-fo'isgcd  iMtiM 

('.  mexicana,  15  (t.  liigh  the  Ilimalayus). 

Ilex  lutifolia,  9  ft.  hif^h  TaxuR  jnponicas,  4  ft.  hifch,  flv 

I.  ritrrcsrcT!:,  IS  ft.  lti{jrh  Tiliu  curopira  grandifolia  (a  ^^ 

T.  pc-nduin,  7  ft.  hiKh  leaved  Lime,  8yoonyimms,vl  V^ 

Junipcrus  uxyceciius,  A  ft.  high  sunie  with  platyphylla). 

Larix  dahurica,  7  tt.  high 

and  fine  plants  of  the  TTlmus  montana  pendtla,  or  BrPOptf 
Weeping  Kim,  which  would  look  handisome  on  large  lawn** 

Th^e  are  only  a  few  (»f  the  many  objects  of  interest.  Ita* 
area  great  i  umber  of  sniall  shruhs,  alpine  plants,  and  Fov^ 
some  of  the  rarest  of  w  hich  we  were  to  have  a  list  of,  but  *• 
pre«*ume  they  will  now  be  left  for  another  visit. 

The;  e  is  one  more  interesting  feature  in  what  may  be  tennH 
commemorative  or  monumental  plants,  such  as  a  niceptenko 
the  Picea  Nordmaiiniana  planted  by  the  sons  of  BobertBaM 
the  Scotti^h  poet ;  a  ])lant  of  the  Thujopsia  borcalis,  C  fert  lij^ 
planted  by  <u-n('ral  Lord  Sraion,  in  18G0 ;  Thuja  gigantaifeP 
beautifnl  '"'Mut  7^  fict  in  lieight,  jJanted  by  the  Earl  of  CBrW 
in  IS'-         huj(l]>^ia  hon'alis,  6  feet  high,  planted  by  the  life 
'^ount,       Df  Kglinton,  IH59  ;  a  Wellingtonia  gigantca,  fi^fc* 
,io..*».     .y  fij^.  ij^jg  -p^^ji  of  J5^i5»»*^'^n,  in  1859,  £c. 

'iq*-  iri   *1<opA  1<ittAi*  *.  1io^«  pwol.^y  |;i1imf||    ghflilW  ^ 
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soon  be  moDumentsl.  It'  is'  Bad,  rod,  when-  the  enrtobled  by 
Kature,  as  well  as  ennobled  by  birth,  noble  in  action,  noble  in 
effort  to  leare  a  worid  better  than  they  found  it,  are  thus  taken 
suddenly  awar  in  the  yigour  of  their  strength,  and  the  full 
flowing  tide  of  their  uiefuuiess.  Would  that  we  could  all  live 
so  as  to  be  really  missed  when  gone. 

But  w^  must  stop.  Going  from  such  trees  commemorative,  we 
might  pass  on  to  consider  them  in  their  grandeur,  as  suggestive 
of  studies  in  history  and  geography,  until  we  could  almost 
iSuicy  we  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  climbed  the  sides  of  the 
Andes,  and  trod  the  snows  of  the  Himalayas  ;  but  we  have  said 
quite  enough,  without  telling  many  amateurs  the  course  which 
we  must  foUow,  to  lead  them  to  see  even  from  this  one  example 
of  a  little  lawn,  that  there  are  many  modes  by  which  they  may 
duster  vegetable  beauties  around  their  homes,  without  slavishly 
following  what  may  just  then  be  all  the  fashion.         B.  Fish. 

Ekrata.— Page  151.  2nd  col  ftmrth  line  from  botton  of  last  paraffraph  on 
pita,  &C.,  the  word  "surface"  should  be  ** furnace."  At  pat?e  150,  151, 
fi§.  8  and  4,  Inst  suppose  that  bricks  are  left  Jutting  out  in  the  side  walls  fbr 
platform,  as  No.  1. 


THE   IN-DOOE  PLANT  CASE.— No.  3. 
{Continued  from' page  147.) 

I  WILL  now  proceed  to  ^ive  a  few  details,  of  ways 
which  I  hare  found  useful  of  growing  plants  and  forcing 
flowers  in  these  small  glasB  houses.  . 

The  arrangements  I  have  found  most  successful  have 
been  elsewhere  described ;  the  actual  culture,  therefore, 
IB  the  point  I  hare  now  to  mention  more  particularly. 
33ie  objects  of  the  cases  vary  of  course  with  the  different 
plants  groxn  in  them  :  warmth  with  some,  moisture  with 
others,  protection  simply  from  dust  and  smoke  with 
others ;  and,  perhaps,  with  all,  the  great  advantage  of  a 
screen  from  dry  air,  gas,  east  winds,  and  a  smoky  fog. 

It  is  thut)  that  for  stove  plants ;  for  raising  seeds  and 
cuttings ;  for  growing  on  in  summer  the  flowers  that  thus 
are  raised;  for  growing  bulbs  in  the  greatest  perfection 
possible,  and  for  flowering  them  in  a  way  that  it  is  rare 
to  see  surpassed  as  to  size  and  duration  ;  these  cases  act 
in  the  most  diverse  manners. 

This  chapter  I  propose  to  devote  to  bulbs,  as  they  are 
at  present  claiming  so  much  attention. 

"We  will  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  fit  up  a  four-foot 
ease  with  a  grand  winter  garden ;  and,  as  to  time  of 
flowering,  if  my  directions  are  carried  out  on  the  Ist  of 
SiBptember  they  afford  every  hope  of  a  splendid  display 
at  Christmas  ;  while  a  month  later  would  probably  pro- 
duce a  still  finer  show  in  January,  the  very  early  flowers 
being  seldom  the  best  grown. 

For  a  late  succession,  perhaps  in  March  or  April,  the 
bulbs  require  potting  in  the  driest  sand,  keeping  in  a 
place  that  is  perfectly  cool  and  dry — entirely  in  the  dark  ; 
and,  after  careful  watching  all  through  the  earlier  months ; 

S since  if  bulbs  will  grow  nothing  but  mischief  is  to  be 
lone  by  stopping  them) ;  they  take  their  turn  exactly  like 
the  others  aoout  December,  or  early  in  January.  These 
hints  though  not  belonging  expressly  to  plant  cases  are 
most  necessary,  notwithstanding ;  as  nothing  is  more 
hopeless  than  an  attempt  at  growing  ill-conditioned  bulbs 
nhaer  glass  at  all.  The  bulbs  being  then  provided  in  a 
healthy  state,  the  tops  not  shooting  out  before  the  roots  ; 
the  pots  to  contain  them  should  be  filled  to  a  third  of 
their  depth  with  broken  charcoal,  the  liole  below  being 
covered  with  a  zinc  cap  or  an  oyster-shell.  The  soil  (just 
good  common  loam  mixed  with  a  little  sand)  should  be 
put  in  lightly,  nearly  to  the  top ;  three  bulbs  then  being 
taken  of  each  selected  sort,  they  should  be  so  arranged 
on  the  surface  as  neither  to  touch  each  other  nor  yet 
the  flower-pot,  the  bulbs  just  resting  on  the  slightly- 
moistened  mould — it  must  not  be  wet ;  and,  then  dry 
sand  being  poured  in  round  the  bulb,  the  soil  is  filled 
i&  lightly  to  the  top,  as  high  at  least,  as  soil  ever  should 
be  filled — that  is,  at  least  to  a  half-inch  below  the  rim. 

The  great  object  is  now  to  keep  the  bulbs  dark  ;  but 
ihisy  must  not  at  the  same  time  be  damped.    I  have 


heard  people  recommend  turning  flower-pots  upside 
down  upon  them,  and  stopping  up  the  holes ;  but  that, 
I  own,  seemed  to  me  a  verv  damp-trap.  Many  persons 
place  them,  as  I  do  myself,  in  a  dry  cellar  (guarding 
them  well  from  mice  which  nibble  off  the  roots),  and  others 
again  passing  through  town,  or  at  home  for  a  few  days 
early  in  the  autumn,  plant  a  case  entirely ;  and,  having 
placed  it  in  a  quite  dark  room,  or  covered  it  up  with  a 
thick  cover  through  which  no  light  can  penetrate,  they 
leave  it  quite  to  its  own  devices  till  six  weeks  later  they 
come  back  and  find  white  little  points  appearing.  This  is 
a  very  easy  and  effectual  mode  of  setting  to  work  at  first. 
The  box  should  then  be  filled  with  white  sand  to  an  inch 
above  the  hot-water  tank,  and  the  whole  set  of  pots  or 
dishes,  glasses,  or  bowls,  should  be  placed  thereon.  The 
top  and  slide  glasses  should  bo  taken  out;  and;  if  the 
room  is  not  dark,  a  cover  put  over  it  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  exclude  the  light  entirely. 

It  should  be  always  remembered  that  a  little  light 
is  the  most  dangerous  things  for  plants ;  where  light  is 
excluded  there  should  be  total  darkness.  A  glimmer 
of  sunshine  through  a  chink  in  a  window  shutter  makes 
most  woeful  havoc. 

The  pots  being  then  duly  planted,  whether  with 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  Narcissi,  or  Jon- 
quils,  the  case  being  left  open  and  all  in  darkness ;  in 
from  four  to  six  weeks  it  will  be  time  for  a  new  arrange- 
ment. 

The  full  bright  light  being  admitted  gradually  at  first, 
the  sand  in  which  the  nots  stand  may  be  a  little  watered. 
I  have  a  favourite  moae  of  watering  the  sand  by  means 
of  an  inverted  flower-pot,  through  the  hole  of  which  the 
water  is  poured  down  to  the  bottom 'of  the  case  to  be 
sucked  up  gradually.  After  the  first  day  or  two,  how- 
ever, the  sand  may  be  kept  quite  wet. 

If  the  weather  is  damp  or  foggy  it  is  sometimes  desir- 
able even  in  November  to  give  a  little  heat,  just  to  make 
the  air  circulate  freely  instead  of  hanging  in  a  stagnant 
manner  round  the  growing  plants.  The  heat  should  in 
these  instances  be  always  given  in  the  lightest  time  of 
the  day ;  and  both  the  front  and  top,  at  any  rate  the 
former,  should  always  be  then  kept  out.  Indeed,  even 
as  a  general  rule,  if  a  case  stands  near  a  window,  I  think, 
while  bulbs  are  growing,  the  side  is  as  well  kept  out. 

It  should  always  be  considered  that  good  roots  are  the 
first  essential  for  obtaining  fine  flowers  ;  and  if  the  roots 
are  deficient  the  flower  will  most  likely  be  weak  and 
lanky,  the  bulbs  going  all  to  leaf.  Darkness  especially, 
or  too  much  warmth,  is  apt  to  end  in  this  way. 

The  less  heat  then  the  better  t*ll  the  flower-buds  are 
fairly  developed.  After  that  a  case  nearly  closed,  and  a 
soft  moist  air,  produce  flowers  far  better  opened  and  in 
more  dewy  freshness,  than  any  that  I  remember  to  have 
elsewhere  seen. 

The  heat  should  not,  however,  be  given  except  in 
daylight.  The  flowers  should  be  kept  a  full  inch  from 
the  glass  ;  and  a  vigilant  watch  should  be  kept  in  order  to 
remove  any  falling  leaf,  or  any  decaying  petal,  when  the 
blossoms  open.  There  is  one  special  thing  to  remark  also 
in  the  care  of  these  cases — that  any  vegetable  substance 
not  in  active  growth  not  only  decays  itself  but  speedily 
infects  everything  that  it  touches.  I  have  known  a 
Primrose  blossom  falling  on  a  branch  of  Begonia  cause 
the  whole  spray  to  decay  entirely.  A  single  Myrtle  leaf 
even,  will  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  But  these  things 
only  require  watchfulness :  five  minutes'  attention  daily 
is  enougn  for  the  avoidance  of  all  such  disasters,  and  it 
is  not  less  conducive  to  fresh  and  brilliant  beauty  than  it 
is  to  health. 

I  consider  four  or  at  most  fix'e  pots  of  Hyacinths  or 
Tulips  amply  suffK-ieut  for  such  a  case  at  one  time.  A 
few  little  groups  of  Scillas  and  of  Snowdrops  may  also  be 
most  favourably  introduced  amongst  them  :  these  will 
grow  beautifully  in  between  the  pots,  just  dropped  int  > 
the  moist  sand.     During  the  whole  time  the  more  air 
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that  can  be  given  at  one  side  only,  the  better  for  the 
plants.  Durine:  the  very  few  last  days  when  they  are 
forcing  hard,  75°  to  SO**  is  not  too  great  a  heat,  provided 
always  both  sand  and  air  are  moist,  and  that  the  plants 
are  in  full  light.  After  the  blossom  is  once  open  I  have 
found  a  drier  atmosphere,  a  very  much  cooler  tempera- 
ture, and  a  raised  top,  the  best  conditions  for  preserving 
flowers. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  no  flower  must  ever 
touch  the  glass ;  its  own  evaporation,  with  the  conden- 
sation, destroys  it  at  once.  Even  the  leaves  are  better 
warded  off.  In  some  instances  I  have  even  found  sad 
injury  to  arise  from  using  gathered  moss  for  covering 
the  pots.  Healthy  growing  moss,  such  as  Lycopodium 
denticulatum,  answers  far  better  for  making  the  surface 
green,  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  other  plants  and 
flowers. — E.  A.  M. 


CUTTING  DOWN  VINES  IN  POTS— HEAT 

THEY  EEQUIEE. 

I  HATE  purchased  a  quantity  of  Tines  in  pots,  they  are  from 
10  feet  to  14  feet  long.  Should  I  prune  them  down  to  a  certain 
length,  or  let  them  fruit  as  they  are?  I  should  also  feel  obliged 
by  your  stating  what  h^at  they  will  require  (they  are  Black 
Hamburgh  s). — Nemo. 

[Your  Vines  in  pots  being  from  10  feet  to  14  feet  long,  jou 
should  have  said  whether  they  had  made  this  yearns  shoots  the 
entire  length,  or  have  they  borne  a  crop  of  fruit  and  have  lateral 
shoots  or  spurs.  The  first  state  is  the  best,  and  we  will  suppose 
that  is  the  state  of  yours.  Then,  again,  jou  should  have  stated 
the  strength  they  have  attained  to ;  we  must,  therefore,  guess  at 
that  also.  Vines  are  not  certain  to  sho^  bunches  unless  they 
are  pretty  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  little  finger,  and  the  wood 
should  be  well  ripened  a  good  brown  colour,  with  every  bud 
visible  and  prominent. 

If  your  Vines  are  in  such  a  state,  then  you  should  cut  off  only 
about  one>fourth  of  their  length,  but  if  the  upper  part  is  not 
quite  ripe,  and  the  wood  solid  and  with  very  much  pith  visible, 
then  cut  off  one- third  of  their  length.  Prune  them  immediately, 
and  do  not  begin  to  force  them  for  at  least  a  month  after  you 
have  pruned  them.  Six  weeks  would  be  better,  because  if  cut 
and  put  into  heat  immediately  they  would  certainly  bleed  at  the 
top.  Begin  with  a  heat  of  not  exceeding  45°  the  first  fortnight, 
and  increase  5°  eveiy  fortnight  till  you  reach  65°  by  night,  and 
70^  by  day.  This  gradual  increase  of  heat  will  cause  every  bud 
to  break  on  the  last  year's  shoots.  If,  however,  the  buds  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  shoots  do  not  break  or  show  signs  of 
pushing,  then  bend  the  shoots  backwards  in  a  bow-like  manner. 
Indeed,  many  growers  adopt  that  precaution  always  which  is  a 
practice  that  it  is  wise  to  fallow.  It  checks  the  sap  from  rushing 
in  such  force  to  the  highest  buds.  Keep  your  Vines  syringed  at 
least  every  other  day,  and  also  keep  a  moist  atmosphere  up 
internally.  It  encourages  the  buds  to  break  kindly.  As  soon 
as-the  bundle?  are  fairly  visible  stop  each  lateral  one  joint  above 
the  bunch,  and  all  that  ara  barren — that  is,  if  any  do  not  show 
a  bunch  rub  them  off  entirely.  You  will  thereby  throw  all  the 
strength  of  the  Vines  into  the  fruitful  branches.  Should  you 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  having  any  bunches  show  on  any 
of  your  Vine?  then  stop  every  lateral  excepting  one  near  the 
base  of  the  shoot.  Train  that  up,  and  when  it  has  attained 
leaves  and  a  shoot  2  feet  or  3  feet  long  then  cut  all  the  rest  away 
ind  encourage  that  shoot  to  make  a  good  one,  by  giving  manure 
ivater  occasionally  to  strengthen  it.  It  should  make  you  a 
joofl,  strong  Vine  for  the  fol?'*'ving  >oason.  T.of  v*  '  ope,  y  ^-" 
ircr,  that  o^^^^ry  Vin'*  will  be" 
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WHY  THE   COLLAR  SHOULD  NOT  BB 
BELOW  THE  SURFACE. 

BUDDING  APPLE  TBEES— PB0FAGA.TIHO  TSBBKlTlg, 

Eyeby  book  on  gardening  that  I  have  read  warns  one  agaW 
placing  the  collar  of  the  tree  in  planting  below  the  vasbm  tf 
the  soil,  but  none  of  them  has  informed  me  of  the  reason  of  Ak 
Is  it  that  the  bark  which  has  been  above  the  soil:  is  injund  \^ 
the  wet  when  placed  below  it  ? 

Failing  this  spring  in  grafting  some  Paradise  atookt,  I  trNi 
budding  them,  and  the  buds  have  taken,  will  the  shoofai  fiMB 
these  at  the  end  of  next  year  be  as  vigorous  as  those  from  gnfti 
inserted  next  spring  ?     It  is  not  usual  to  bud  Apples. 

Tell  me  the  essentials  in  propagating  Verbenas.  For  ssnid 
years  I  have  lost  three-fourths  of  my  stock  in  winter,  bat  &MJ 
ttiat  I  have  ascertained  thus  much,  that  the  slips  should  botal 
short-jointed  shoots,  be  struck  in  a  cold  frame,  and  in  WBiiw 
kept,  if  possible,  without  fire  heat. — Wye-bide. 

[The  collar  of  a  tree  is  that  part  of  a  plant  whence  tiie  lOOl 
descends  into  the  earth,  and  the  plumule  or  stem  moanti  i^ 
wards.  As  Nature  points  out  the  practice,  we  must  have  ilnNf 
reasons  why  we  should  act  quite  differently.  Many  forest  tafll 
are  thus  injured  because  the  roots  are  placed  deeper  thsa  tlM^ 
ought  to  have  been,  and  raising  the  earth  against  the  BteoH  of 
trees  not  only  impairs  their  beauty,  but  orren  kills  them  08^ 
right.  Some  trers  so  deeply  plantea  will  send  out  roots  fxm. 
the  buried  stem  ;  but  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  that  is  ate 
attended  with  prejudicial  results.  It  is  generally  better  io  hif8 
only  one  set  of  roots.  If  you  consider  that  most  girdflOfln 
would  prefer  a  young  Vine  raised  from  an  eye  or  bud,  to  OM 
raised  from  a  layer,  you  may  see  a  reason  why  stems  should  B0^ 
be  buried.  This  subject  will  come  in  our  way  ere  long.  If  ike 
tree  is  an  ornamental  one,  there  will  generally  be  a  swelling  it 
the  collar,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  base  to  the  column  or  bol^ 
and  deep  planting  destroys  that,  and  thus  deprives  the  treoof  • 
base  to  stand  upon. 

Many  propagators  prefer  budding  to  grafting,  though  in  kv 
dwarfs  there  is  not  much  gained  in  time. 

Another  cause  of  success  in  striking  Verbena  cuttings,  beads 
i  hose  you  name,  is  having  the  cuttings  struck  in  time,  so  iijj 
be  hardened  off  before  winter,  then  they  will  keep  wefl  in  soH 
pits.  But  in  severe  weather  a  little  fire  heat  will  beabe^B 
keeping  off  mildew,  &c. — R.  F.] 


POTTING  VINES  AND  THEIR  CULTUBB. 

I  HAVE  about  a  dozen  pot  Vines,  which  are  now  in  the  Ofljl 
they  have  made  their  season's  growth  in,  and  have  just  VMa 
their  leaves.  I  want  to  begin  forcing  these  Vines  early  in  Janoiiy* 
I  have  a  trough  prepared  for  them  in  which  I  purpose  fimiti^ 
them. 

1  have  pruned  them  as  required.  Wh'»n  ought  \  to  jW 
them  in  the  trough,  and  what  compost  would  you  reoommeod' 

I  have  thought  of  putting  them  into  fifteen-inch  orinolBM 
(wire)  pots,  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  deep,  so  as  to  enaUi 
them  easily  to  strike  root  into  the  soil  around  them ;  and  at  ti^ 
same  time  in  the  autumn  by  pruning  all  the  roots  which  app" 
outside  the  pots  to  remove  the  ball  of  roots  intact,  and  gN* 
them  a  season's  rest  and  again  to  fruit  them.  I  haye  also  lOM 
pot  Vines  I  want  to  repot  to  make  another  season's  grovtk 
before  fruiting.    When  should  this  be  done  P — Gbbytbiibs. 

[The  Vine,  like  every  other  fruit  tree,  is  injured  by  the  mit  fk 
iron  :  therefore,  we  cannot  recommend  you  to  adopt  ainoliBr 
wire  pots  to  put  your  fruiting  Vines  into  previous  to  pliiiipD| 
them  into  your  trough  or  narrow  border.  No  doubt  if  yonBs 
out  again  with  a  ball  of  roots  they  would  push  stron^r  than  tf 
they  were  lifted  and  potted  vrithout  any  ball.  7ou  had  betlHV 
if  you  will  go  to  that  trouble,  order  some  potter  near  yov'lo 
make  you  some  pots  from  12  inches  to  14  inches  diameter, 
holes  at  the  sides  ;  or,  what  is  better  still,  with  slits  at  th 
Such  are  used  by  some  Orchid  growers.  After  they  kare 
you  may  lift  them,  repot  them,  cut  them  down,  and  train 
shoot  during  the  following  year  to  fruit  the  year  after.     VioMtt 


pots  seldom  do  any  good  for  fruiting  after  the  first  year^a  flip 

unless  they  are  cut  down  and  have  a  year's  rest  to  grow  s  ifa^Pf 

rod  to  fruit  the  second  year.  ;  ,.. 

After  you  have  potted  your  Vines  in  iuoh  pots  you  may  plMjgi 

'tem  p*  -oon  as  y'>u  like  in  yo^**  narrow  Dorder,  whidi  WM 
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more.     The  compoit  to  Sll  under,  around,  and  aboTO  theae  pota  and  I  iliall  hope  to  see  gome  of  jour  cammercial  readcra  taking 

ahould  conaiat  of  year-old  turf,  *ell  chopped,  three  part*,  rotten  up  the  ides  aud  adrertUing  some  B»ch  contrirnnces,  in  leti  of  a 

dung  one  part,  and  »  Diuoh  of  rotten  iMTea  ifTOU  can  get  them,  doaen,  of  different  aizps,  Siting  into  one  anotlier,  witli  tlie  glaaa 

adding    about    one-eighlh    of   amall   piecea   of  charcoal.       The  eOTeringi  packed  bj  themseliea;   they  would  occupy  Tcrj  little 

wholo  well  mixed  together  bat   not   rifted,    a   layer,  2   inchea  apace,  and,  I  ahould  tliiiik,  might  be  aupplied  at  bi.  to  10*.  per 

thick,  of  broken  hrioks  or  broken  garden  pota  ahould  be  plnced  doien,  according  to  the  fire,  with  profit  to  tlie  vendor.    Cuttinn 

•t  the  bottom  of  the  trough  to  carry  off  the  euperSuoua  water.  Ihua  prolocled,  and  capecially  double  potted,  aa  recommended. 

At  Tou  have  pruned  the  Vinea  you  may  atart  forcing  in  Jannary  ;  might  bo  placed  amongst  plania  requiring  abundance  of  air,  no 

by  that  time  there  will  be  no  danger  of  ;our  Vines  bleeding.     Aa  email  advantage  where  room  ia  icarce. — CorKmv  CcElTE. 

you  have  a  dozen  Tinea  ready  to  fmit  in  pota  in  the  trough  or  [Wood,  in  anv  ahape,  is  not  fit  fur  pulling  cuttinga  in,  as  in 

border,  woo1d  it  not  be  aa  well  if  yoii  vera  to  commence  first  pota  and  pana.iaie  in  the  height  of  aiimraer,  or  for  the  oon- 

■with  half  the  number,  and  the  other  half  a  month  afiorwarda.  Tenienee  of  keeping  ao  many  common  IhinuB  in  winter.     The 

K«   would  then  have  a  auccea.ion  of  Orope*,  and  the  aecond  best  contrivance  of  llieViTi-i  is  that  by  Mr.  Walton, toaupplement 

tch  would  aland  a  batter  chance  of  doing  well  beaiUBe  then  i,;,  caae— (hat  is,  a  "  cold  boi "  or  a  packing-case,  deep  enough 

the  days  will  bo  longlheniog  and  the  natural  heat  increasing  ?  tg  ii^ld  ,11  the  aizea  of  propagaling-poM,  long  enough  for  what 

The   Tines  you  allude  to  that  jou  wish  to  grow  this  neit  j,  to  be  done,  and  not  wider  across  the  mouth  than  a  piece  of 

•eaaon  to  make  fruiting  plants  the  following  aeaaon,  are,  it  muat  j],gjt  g],„  ^^n  cover  acrosa.     That  ia  a  regular  omnibua  for 

ke  presumed,  year-old  planta.     Pot  them  m  large  pot*  directly  „ediings  in  spring,  and  for  cuttinga  during  seven  or  eight  montha 

in  noh  compoit-Tii.,  turfy  loam,  rotten  dung,  and  leaf  mould  ;  jn  the  year.     I  descrtbed  my  own  cold  caae,  and  how  I  did  it, 

placa  them  in  ■  house  where  no  froat  can  reach  tliom,  cut  them  two  or  three  years  back. 

down  to  three  cyea,  and  here  they  will  goon  begin  to  push  The  e  ia  no  cement  of  any  kind  that  is  one-tenth  ao  good  for 
new  roots,  and  Ihua  gain  atrength  to  push  forth  atrongiy  in  ^^  pi^^  ^f  .jouble  potting  aa  a  raw  piece  of  a  clay  clod.  That 
»hout  the  middle  of  January,  when  they  should  have  a  gentle  j,  ju,t  ,hst  1  use  myself,  and  I  would  challenge  the  whole 
heat  given  to  them,  and  he  grown  on  through  the  spring  months.  „nge  ^f  the  aciencet  to  produce  a  composition  more  ofl'ectual. 
By  thus  starting  them  early  you  will  be  enabled  to  ripen  their  ^^  one-half  ao  good  or  so  cheap.  My  double  pots  and  aancera 
■wood  early,  and  ao  have  a  more  certain  proapcct  of  obtaining  „g  „  [j^^  „  ^j  ,„  ,nd  coffee  cups,  and  are  jnat  aa  freely 
ooropfrom  them  the  following  season.  See  anawtrlo  "Kebo  changed  or  "put  lij  "  or  brought  out,  and  arranged  or  re- 
to-day  for  farther  informalion.]  arranged  as  often  and  as  quickly  the  one  as  the  other.    1  aug- 

_____        ^  gesteii  grafting- clay,  inetead  of  the  natural  lump  (from  which  I 

supply  myself,  aa  giving  some  degree  of  trouble,  or  common 

CEMENT   FOR   POTS— BOXES   FOB   CDTTINGS.  P""?-  "?  ""ting  "omething,  because  few  care  for  thinga  wWch 

,                                _.....                       ,       ,  cost  nothing). — D,  Bbatoc] 

1  i.«  growing  some  Cineranas,  in  a  aitting-room,  on  tlie  plan  ^'                             '' 

recommended  lately  in  Thk  Joctrnai   o?  HoR'ncuLxnEB,  of 

placing  one  pot  within  the  other,  and  cementing  them  together 

•t  the  top,  and  I  ahoul-.l  bo  glad  if  you  could  inform  mo  «hat  ia  PLANTING   VINES   TN   POTS   AND  OTTTSIDE 

the  beat  kind  of  cement  to  nse  for  the  purpose.    I  do  not  like  BrreTlTTTI  S 

either  of  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Bealon— putty  or  grafting-chiy  Byrti.Lir,a,i3. 

—I   am  about  trying  the  red  cement  used  by  pbiloaophical  HiTrao  lately  purohaaed  aome  Tines,  atrong  cares,  oapabla 

inatrument  makers.    This  ia  very  easily  made— four  parts  of  of  bearing  fruit  next  year,  I  ahould  be  much  obliged  for  direcliona 

resin  and  one  of  beeswai,  melted  in  an  oven  or  by  the  fire  in  any  "  *"  "'*''  culture  in  pota,  grown  eicluaively  in  pota,  not  bb  for 

earthen  vessel  not  liable  to  crack  with  the  heat;  when  thoroughly  orchard -house  culture,    where  the    roota  are  allowed  to  grow 

melted  another  part  of  Venetian  red  ia  carefully  and  gradually  through  and  outside  the  pota.     What  ailed  pots  should  they  be 

stirred  in  i  it  may  then  be  poured  upon  a  dish,  on  which  a  little  grown  in,  and  -what  compost  P     When  ahould  they  be  trana- 

(P^ae  his  been  rubbed,  and  as  it  oools  cut  up  into  sticks.     This  pl»nt«<i  into  these  fruiting-pots  P      What  after-culture  will  they 

u  alwaya  ready  for  use,  as  it  simply  reqoiroa  melting  by  a  candle,  require  P     My  object  in   growing  them  in  pota  ia,  that  I  haTO 

and  applying  like  aealing-wai ;  lliia  does  very  well  now,  but  how  J""'  erected  a  Urge  vinery,  and  the  Tinea  intended  for  it  are  to 

will  it  bear  the  heat  of  a  midaommer  aun  in  a  greenhouse  f     I  he  planted  in  a  border  ontaide  of  the  houae,  and  aa  they  will,  of 

have  my  feara  of  ita  melting  under  this  ordeal  and  quietly  letting  eourae,  not  come  into  bearing   for  aome  time,  I  wish  to  Uke 

the  inner  pot  aink  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  outer  one.     If  this  fails  ''hat  advantage  I  can  of  the  house,  and  have  a  crop  of  Grapes 

how  will  Boman  cement  do  P     Will  it  he  ao  adhesive  that  the  ffom  Vines  in  pots,  which  pots  wUl   be  placed  on  the  stage 

pots  wUI  most  likely  be  broken  in  aeparating  them?      Or,  will  round  the  house.     I   do  not  wish  to  spare  the  Tines,  and  as 

mixing  an  eqaal  quantity  of  finely  powdered   brick,  so  as  to  t^'ej  »"  "i^J  ■"■o°B  i^Q"  8  feet  at  least  in  length,  I  hope  to 

make  the  cement  resemble  in    colour    the  pota,  prevent   ita  get  from  aii  to  7  bunchea  from  each  next  year.     What  time  la 

causing  them  to  adhere  ao  stronglv  as  to  be  broken  in  aeparating  'he  beat  in  this  locality    (count?  Waterford)  for  planting  per- 

them  ?     If  Boman  cement  is  approved  of,  how  ahould   it  be  manent  Tines  iu  an  outside  border  which  facee  south-east,  and     ■ 

mixed  and  applied,  aa  I  doubt  not  many  will  be  trying  a  plan  "oU  sheltered  from  north  winds  ?— M.  0. 

r«commended  by  suoh  an  authority  aa  Mr.  Beaton  F     J  think  in-  [For  reasons  often  given.  We  would  not  advise  you  to  ahift  or 

formation  on  this  point  will  he  acceptable  and  useful  to  many  of  do  anything  with  your  Tinea  in  pota  now,  if  the  pota  are  of  any 

your  readers.  size— say    from    12   inches  to    16   inches    diameter,    which   we 

What  do  you  think  of  the  following  modification  which  haa  presume  they  are,  since  the  canea  are  so  good.    Had  it  been  July 

•nggeated  itself  to   me  of  the  "tops  and  stops"  for  striking  u  might  have  been  different,      fou  may  scrape  off  a  little  of  the 

cutting!,  recommended   by  Mr.   Beaton  in   your  Journal  of  surface  soil,  and  replace  it  with  the  richest  you  can  obtain. 

October  1st  ?—  The  Tinea  will  show  aa  well  in  amalliah  pots  as  in  large  ones. 

Instead  of  pota,  I  get  from  the  grocer  raisin  or  currant-boxes,  hut  unless  you  attend  to  them  well  in  watering,  they  will  not 

about  20  inches  long,  by  8  inchea  wide  and  7  inchea  deep.    Box  swell  so  well.    Unless  you  had  a  particular  reason  for  growing 

No.  1  contains  the  cuttinga  ;  box  No.  2  has  the  bottom  knocked  the  Tinea  on  the  bare  stage,  we  would  either  set  them  upon 

out,  and  is  inverted  on  No.  1)  the  plaoe  where  the  bottom  has  earth,  or  half  plunge  them  into  other  pots  supplied  with  soil,  and 

be«n  is  occOpied  by  two  or  more  squarea  of  glaaa ;  the  aidea  of  thus  you  would  lessen  labour,  and  render  the  Tines  more  inde- 

the  upper  box  afford  shade,  the  glaaaes  e«n  be  moved  so  aa  to  pendent  of  any  omission  on  your  part.    Of  course,  auoh  Tinea 

give  air,  as  the  cuttinga  are  able  to  bear  it  until  they  are  removed  with  roots  in  the  second  pots  hkewiie  must  not  be  shown  u 

dtoge^tier,  and  at   laat,  the  upper  box  alao.     In  the  case  of  Tinea  in  pots. 

flower-pots,  something  like  the   circular  drums  or  boxea  con-  You  would  gain  nothing  now  by  planting  your  Tinea  out  of 

taining  Figa,  wlthont  tops  or  bottoma  (the  latter  being  supplied  doors  before  March  or  April.    If  you  had  a  house  at  work,  you 

with  a  moveable  aquare  of  glaaa)  would  answer  the  aama  pur-  may  start  them  inside,  and  plant  out  in  May,  and  thus  gain 

poM.     1  imagine  such  cylinder*  of  wood  could  be  supplied  for  a  time.] 

^aall  aam  per  doien,  and  if  the  pieoea  of  glass  to  cover  them  

nn  out  in  a  hexagon  or  octagon  form,  they  would  occupy  no 

man  apao«  than  bell-glaaies,  would  be  twice  aa  durable,  and,  I  LiRQE  pROptroi  or  Potitoes.- From  a  piece  of  old  garden 

Aarid  think,  half  the  price.    A  word  to  the  wise  ia  enough;  gravelly  aoil  31  roods  (or64yaTda  aquare),  the  yield  of  Folatoea 
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plaufed  in  rows  3  feet  a]>ai-t  was  (from  5G  lbs.)  1025  lbs.,  all 
gcK)d  Bi'zed  Bound  Potatoes,  and  very  few  diseased. — BicXQN, 
near  tShretcshan/. 


THE    GARDEjS'S    AND    CONSERVATORIES    AT 

DANGSTEIN. 

Amid  tlio  beautiful  auil  romantic  sci'iiery  of  western  Sussex 
lies  Daiigstein,  the  rcsiuonco  of  Reginald  Heurj  Ncvill,  Esq., 
and  Lady  Dorothy  Xevill.  Tlie  niauaion,  a  noble  specimen  of 
Grecian  arcliitecture,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  tlio 
boundary  of  a  small  but  well- wooded  demesne,  and  from  it 
may  be  obtained  extensive  and  picturesque  views  of  that  justly 
celebrated  range  of  liills  known  as  "The  South  Downs.  To 
the  cast  and  south-east  the  eye  wanders  over  a  wide  and  ex- 
tensive district  of  undulating  land  in  the  direction  of  Midhurst 
and  Petworth,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  rich  woodland 
scenery,  the  view  in  that  direction  being  terminated  by  "The 
Downs,"  in  the  vicinity  of  13righton  and  Worthing.  Following 
the  chain  of  hills  westward,  we  notice  Charlton  Forest  and 
Duncton,  near  which  an  obaci-vatory,  on  the  e!»tate  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  at  Lavington,  forms  a  pleasing  object  iu  the  distant 
landscape. 

"NVe  next  notice  "  Tiie  Downs"  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Goodwood,  the  seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  while 
more  immediately  in  our  front  the  hilis  rise  in  proud  grandeur, 
foi*ming,  as  it  were,  par:  of  a  vast  amphitheatre;  the  view  being 
terminated  in  the  extreme  west  by  Die  Kampsliire  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  IVtorsfield,  from  which  place  Daugstein  is 
situated  about  five  miles. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mansion  the  view  is  indeed  grand, 
embracing  as  it  does  t)io  Hampshire  hills  to  the  west,  while  to 
the  north  those  of  Surrey  are  faintly  visible  in  the  distance; 
eastward,  and  nlmoit,  as  it  were,  immediately  beneath  us,  stretches 
that  fertile  valley  known  as  the  "  The  Weald  of  Sussex." 

This  portion  of  the  county  which  at  some  remote  period  was 
doubtless  a  vast  forejit,  commences  near  the  hordcrs  of  Hamp- 
shire in  that  beautiful  and  romantic  glen  called  Harting  Comb, 
and  terminates  at  the  east  of  the  county  near  Hastings.  This 
loTely  valley  (till  lately  a  waste,  but  now  enclosed),  is  a  spot 
worthy  alike  of  poet  or  painter's  praise.  It  is  often  spoken  of 
by  the  renowned  Gilbert  White  in  liis  "Natural  History  of 
S4»lbourne,"  and  contains  many  rare  plants  of  great  interest  to 
the  botanist. 

The  view  to  the  south  and  south-east  extends  over  a  vast 
area  of  the  fair  county  of  Sussex ;  and  where  now  stands  the 
peaceful  mansion  of  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  mighty  War- 
wick, would  in  olden  times  have  been  a  fitting  spot  for  one  of 
the  feudal  castles  of  that  renowned  baron. 

But  as  it  is  our*  intention  in  the  present  instance  to  notice, 
however  imperfectly,  the  garden.-*  and  conservatories  at  Dangstein, 
we  will  Icdve  for  awhile  the  mansion  and  the  delightful  scenery 
bj  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  nt  once  proceed  to  them.  Takiiig 
our  route  by  a  broad  terrace  walk  leading  eastward  from  the 
mansion,  through  a  portion  of  the  ])Ica3uro  grounds  on  our 
way  to  the  old  kitchen  garden.  This  portion  of  the  kitchen 
gardens,  which  is  about  one  acre  in  extent,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  range  of  vineries,  Peach-liouses,  and  an  East  Indian 
Orelnd-houi»e,  the  whole  ionning  a  frontage  200  feet  in  length. 
A  Fig-casc  o7  fett  long  occupi«'s  a  portion  of  the  oast  wall  of 
the  garden.  The  \\als  are  well  filicd  with  healthy  fruit  trees, 
and  the  quarters  or  divihions  of  the  garden  are  occupied  prin- 
cipally with  the  choicest  sortr?  of  vcgi'tables. 

On  entering  the  Orchid-houA',  which  is  filled  for  the  moat  part 
with  East  Indian  epipiiytt  s,  the  lover  of  the  rare  and  gorgeous 
lora  of  the  east  will  j.ause  to  admire  the  beautiful  and  curi- 
ous productioiis  of  Xaturc  here  collected  together.      Amongst 
"■her  rare  and   va:u;iblc  specimens  of  this  charming  tribe  of 
ilants  we  noticed  tine  examples  of  A'anda  tuuvis  and  tricolor, 
'•om  3  feet  to  1  fett  in  heiglit,  and  loaded  with  flower,  Vanda 
.uavis  being  unusvially  fine.     Saccolabium  retusum,  propmoruum, 
)lumei,  and  guftaium.     ^>Irid»»s  Lar^icntw,  with  six  spikes  of 
lower;    Fieldiiigii,  or  fox's-hrush,    the    spikes  of  which   were 
early  3  feet  in  Ifngth ;  odoriitum  niajus,  and  Brookii,  in  fine 
*f  "^er.    The  rare  and  curiouftily  heautiful  Cypripedium  caudatum 
'»n,    and   hir^utis^itnum,  hoth    finely  in  flower.      A   nob^-^ 
.^^    -^len  of  ^''"•^1  »fr    .-     listyta,  niensuring  Uiorc  than  4  feet  roimc 
,r'      lo'    "■  '        ,ini..-    »fh'ooni:  «'»'' an  co"'»"v  fine  or** ' 
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We  also  noticed  fine  spceimcna  of  Vanda  ccenilea  Batensiuii 
and  gigantea  (the  latter  very  rare)  ;  Angraecum  caudatum,  ebu^ 
neum,  and  viresccns,  in  robust  health ;  Dcudrobium  DaUuwB- 
anum,  FaiTneri,  and  others  ;  Leclia  superhiens  and  purparati ;  a 
splendid  specimen  of  a  beautiful  and  rare  Caitlfya  Adandic,  viih 
three  fine  flowers ;  Cattleya  crispa,  lobata,  and  Pinelli,  fiino* 
podium  Lobbii,  Uropedium  Lindeni,  and  others  equally  beautiful, 
but  too  numerous  to  mention.  Hoyae  and  other  climbii)|. 
plants  are  trained  to  the  roof.  The  back  wall  is  covered  iriiht 
fine  plant  of  Vanilla  lutcsceus,  which  haa  lately,  through  greit 
skill  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  ripened 
several  fine  pods  of  fruit.  We  must  not  fa'il  to  add,  that  the 
whole  are  hi  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  reflect  great  cndifr 
on  their  manager. 

We  next  enter  a  vinery  well  stocked  with  healthy  jong 
Vines,  the  fruit  of  which  at  the  period  of  our  visit  (ceriy  ii  • 
May),  was  on  the  point  of  colouring.  The  sorts  grown  beisf- 
Black  Hamburgh,  Frontignan,  Dutch  Sweetwater,  and  Chaifelie 
Musque.  Fige  are  trained  to  the  back  wall  of  this  houie}  ni 
being  planted  in  a  well-prepared  border  they  appear  to  te 
thriving  admirably,  although  it  ia  a  well-known  fact,  that  fU» 
fruit  always  attains  a  greater  perfection  when  grown  in  a  how 
expressly  devoted  to  its  culturd.  The  next  house  we  enter  i» 
filled  with  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  of  which  there  wee  m 
abundant  crop ;  the  foliage  was  in  a  fine  healthy  conditkm-* 
great  desideratum  in  successful  Vine-growing.  Figs  are  cul- 
tivated in  pots  placed  on  a  border  in  the  centre  of  the  houses tl» 
front  benches  being  occupied  with  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  in  potii 
In  the  whole  of  the  three  vhieries  the  sholvea  are  well  filled  with 
Straw  berries  in  a  fine  fruiting  condition  ;  the  sorts  grown  beii^ 
Keens'  Seedling,  Black  Prince,  and  Ingram's  Prince  of  Welee. 
Passing  through  the  late  vinery  we  reach  the  Pcach-hoiLK^  ■ 
commodious  structure  28  feet  long  by  13  feet  wide.  HeretW 
trees  are  in  a  healthy  condition  and  well  stocked  with  fruit  it 
the  extremity  of  this  house  is  a  Peach-case  60  feet  in  length.  Ihe- 
trees  are  trained  to  the  wall,  and  the  lights  so  constructed  thift 
they  can  be  removed  at  pleasure.  They  afford  admirabls  piv> 
tection  from  the  spring  frosts,  and  serve  mattriallj  to  assiit  m 
ripening  the  wood  in  autumn — two  very  desirable  objects  in  tMi" 
changeable  climate.  At  the  back  of  the  range  of  hothousei  v» 
have  just  passed  through  arc  the  various  sheds  and  storerooms^ 
necessary  appendages  to  a  first-rate  horticultural  cMablishmeoti 

Immediately  facing  these  is  a  range  of  low  epan-roofed  houMl 
102  feet  in  length,  divided  into  four  compartments.  The  fM 
we  enter  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  •  >mmoner  sorts  of 
stove-flovvering  plsnts,  consisting  of  G«rdenia%  Izorus,  Begonie^ 
Eondeletias,  Dipladenias,  &c.  After  bestowi-ig  a  glance  on  thee» 
we  enter  what  is  called  "  the  tank-house."  Here  are  oultivited 
many  of  the  rare  and  curious  productions  of  tropical  and  Beln^ 
tropical  climes. 

Amongst  others,  new  and  rare,  we  noticed  Pothoe  ai^ym 
trained  to  a  wire  trellis,  the  central  portion  of  which  was  filled 
with  rough  pieces  of  peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  in  which  the 
plant  had  rooted  freely — its  beautifully  variegated  leaves  may  bf 
almost  said  to  vie  in  splendour  with  those  gems  of  '*  the  wge^ 
table    creation"    the  genus    Ancectochilus,  Sphocrostema  mv- 
morata,  and  Allocasia  metallica,  both  new  and  rare  plants,  thi 
foliage  of  the  former  being  of  a  bright  silvei^   hne;  a  goof 
specimen  of  the  new  and  rare  Cissus  porphyrophyllus — this  baw-' 
tiful  plant  will  certainly  prove  a  very  fitting  companion  for  tie 
Spha?ro8tema,  both  of  which  ai^  valuable  additions  to  our  itofo 
climbing  plants.     We  also  noticed  Piocostemon  lasianthum,  tin 
flowers  ot  which  somewhat  resemble  the  Hoyas.     Here^  ata^ 
were  fine  specimens  of  Gleichenia  flabellata,  miorophjlla,  and 
dicliotoma;  Pleopoltis  nigresceus  ;  I^eotopteris  nidus  (tneBird'l^ 
nest  Fern)  ;  Il^Iarattia  laxa ;  Olfersia  cervina,  and  the  delicatel]^ 
beautiful  Gleichenia  hecistophjlla,  and  other  plants  equally  fth 
t cresting  and  beautiful.     We  must  not,  however,  forgM  to  notio» 
Tacca   integrifolia,    the    curiously- foimed    flowers     of   whiA 
resemble  a  bat  with  its  wings  extended. 

A  tank  occupies  a  portion  of  this  division,  in  which  are  giovA 
Nymphsas,  Nelunibiums,  and  other  aquatics.  Around  thi' 
sides  of  this  taiik  is  a  choice  collection  of  Lycopoda,  and  S)d» 
gihellas,  the  delicate  fronds  of  many  drooping  gracefully  to  tii» 
water's  edge.  Kearly  all  the  varieties  in  cultivation  are  hevr 
collected  together,  including  Lyalli,  atrO'Viridis,  Wallichi,  LobU^' 
rubricaulis,  caulescens,  and  others ;  the  rare  LycopodhuB 
lut^rale  from  !New  Zca]**nd,  L.  phlcgmaria,  and  a  new  speoiet 
from  Bo  *"'0,  in tro*' "»'•«"    y^  "M" -.*-*••.     T  •^■^  Xr  *»«•»  of^^**  Claptaift'- 
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Conntuted  vith  the  Urga  tank  ii  a  >mnl1er  one,  in  nliicti  ii 

Ewn  tbe  rare  and  curioiu  Lace  or  Lattioe  Plant  oF  MaiUgUoar 
wiranifra  ffwafran^),  Iha  beaulirul  net-like  Iwtb*  of  vhicli 
t  gramifuU;  ne»r  Ihe  snrfucB  of  tho  water.  This  is  a  plant 
which  is  ssid  to  hare  baflled  t)ie  skill  ot  man;  first-rate  cul- 
tifatori  of  platiti,  but  tho  treatniBnt  it  reotires  at  Diingstein 
sppeait  to  aaswer  admirably.      As   we  before  obserrod,   it  ii 

EVKii  in  a  bqiaII  lank  DOnneoted  with,  and  supplied  from  the 
Her  one  ;  a  wute-pipc  earries  oB*  the  superabuudant  water,  bj 
which  means  a  continual  airculatian  is  obtained  ;  the  water  is 
kept  SB  tiaarly  ss  possible  at  a  temperoture  oF  from  75°  to  R0°. 
To  all  loTefs  of  the  curious  and  beautilul  this  plant  must  erer 
afford  delight.  Its  introduction  into  thij  oounlrr  is  duo  to  the 
persercrsnco  and  cntliusiasm  of  the  Ha*.  W.  Ellia,  a  gentleman 
who  has  gaiuBd  a  worldirida  celebrity  for  bis  resenrohcs  and 
description  of  the  nsturol  history  oF  Madagascar. 

Immedifttelj  orer  these  tanks  are  grown  different. sppcies  of 
-Satraoeniu  placed  on  inverted  pots  cloie  to  the  surFace  of  the 
water.  The  collection  consists  aF  the  following  rarietirs : — 
Drummondi,  fliTO,  purpurea,  rubra,  and  Tariolaris.  Thsy  are 
all  in  an  anasually  Gne  condition,  the  leares  or  pitchers  of 
9.  Drummondi  and  tiara  measuring  more  tlisn  2  feet  in  length. 
We  fear  that  justice  is  seldom  done  to  these  curious  produc- 
tions of  Nature,  but  a  personal  inspection  of  (hose  ws  saw  at 
Dangstuiu  would  go  far  to  proro  wliat  really  beautiFul  objects 
they  are  when  a  proper  amount  of  attention  is  paid  to  Iheir 
ODltiTntion.  Here,  also,  are  the  beautiFul  little  Ce|i)ialotu8  folli- 
onlaria  (tho  Auatmlian  Pitcher  Plant),  Drosera  dinliotoma, 
Neponthes  pliillatnphora,  Imvi*,  aod  others. 

The  next  division  of  Ibis  bouse  is  filled  wiih  Br>r<)nias  nnd 
Csladiums,  pUnti  alike  remarkable  for  the  great  boauty  and 
diversity  of  their  foliage.  Of  the  former  there  ia  a  good  col- 
lection, whilst  the  latter  oontaini  most  of  thesoHa  in  eultiiation, 
including  ('.  argj'rites,  argyroipilnm,  Brongniarti,  Chantini, 
HMillctii,  Wightii,  Xeumaiiii,  and  others.  Amongst  these  are 
introduced  some  of  tho  liner  sorla  of  Marantsa,  including  Faaciata, 
rcgalis,  roieo  linoata,  and  Warciowi^'/i-  A  fine  plant  of  Ste- 
phanotis  llirihuiida  was  Irnined  to  -tlie  roof  and  showing  an 
abundam'O  of  flower.  The  fotirtb  and  ia»t  division  is  occupied 
with  some  of  the  more  ohoioe  and  dalKate  sorts  of  Ferns,  a 
portion  bring  di'vatod  to  C^esnWIWi  C^lMinias,  &j:.  AmaQgatthe 
dilFittent  a^rts  of  Ferns  yce  mood  •peoimeni  of  Ft«ris  trioolor 
•nd  argynia,  Clieilanbhos,  i(<Aoohlienas,  €;muoerauui4S,  JK.j 
in  great  variety,  snd  all  iu  ,(«ceUeQt  health.  Auo,  Adiuttum 
cristalum,  Lindsjca  Lowi,  «a^.»  beautiful  apooimen  of  the  ililnir 
Tree  Fern  of  New  Zwltuid  .^athea  dsitltwta).  4-  WmU  mu 
o«cupii>s  a  portion  of  one  qf  ^  aiAw  Of-thia  iioWWii  in  ■ 


beautiful  >ind  interoating  otpaota  ithty  ecmtaiaj  we  pfut  on  t9 
"the  orchard-house,"  and  (nipionl  i^uit-hauae, ;ths  two  focintfff 
a  frontaigo  of  130  feet. 

In  the  former,  which  is  a  le|iiir4«  «^w|tuq*  {(1064  iHtSK  *>f 
12  feet  wide,  are  well-trained  (r^yof  CaadbNl,  Afirio(i|t<,  fUunis, 
Nectarines,  and  Cherries,  tbe  athole,  with  ,tlie  eicoption  of  the 
Peaches,  well  stocked  with  fruit.  The  teoes  are  planted  out  in 
well-prepared  borders,  that  syftem  of  cultiue  being  preferred  to 
growth  in  pota.  Tlie;  certainly  appear  to  tbrire  admirably,  and 
we  were  informed  that  (liey  annually  produce  good  crops  of  Fruit. 
Tinea  ere  tiaincJ  lo  the  roof,  and  frain  their  present  healthy 
sppearanco  bill  Fair  to  produce  a  plentiful  supply  of  fiuit  in  the 
autuinn.  1>aring  thee  we  enter  the  tropical  fruit-houee,  a 
epan-roofeil  building  tO  feet  long,  2-lr  Feet  wide,  the  height  of 
tlie  centre  being  about  12  Fcot.  This  house  was' erected  ei- 
pretal;  for  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  most  esteemed  Fruits  of 
tropical  climes.  It  contains  fine  plants  of  Alphonao  Mango, 
and  Alaiigifera  indica  (Uango  trees),  the  far-famed  Uangostven, 
Qarcinia  Mangostana,  Blighia  sapido,  the  \Vampi-o  J  rce  of 
Ctuna  (Cookia  [luiiolatu),  Uyristica  aebifera  and  mesohata 
(Nutmeg  trees),  ilm^  Carendishi,  and  Caatiglioni,  Psidium 
Cattleyanum  and  pyrifcrum  (red  and  yellow  Uqaraa)  loaded 
with  fruit ;  l£ugeiiia  Jarnbos  (the  Koae  Apple),  in  line  fruit ; 
tbe  Allspice  (Pimento  vul^ia),  and  many  others.  Here,  also, 
ara  Ane  specimens  of  tho  much-esteemed  Mandarin  Orange.  To 
the  roof  are  trained  ditlcrent  rarietiea  of  fruiting  PasjiUorai, 
P.  edutia  producing  a  fine  crop  of  fruit.  At  the  west  end  of 
this  house  is  a  lu-.ik,  over  whii*li  ai'e  fiMpsiidfd  some  choice  s>irt» 
of  Ferns,  itiiiltiding  a  ninarkahly  line  a|-e<umou  uF  (he  rriro  and 
mufaus  £ita!^'a-horii  Feru  (i'lafycerium  grands),  P.  stemniaria 
and  alcioome,  Hymunodium  erinitum,  and  the  rare  and  beau- 


tiful Drynaria  quercifolia.  In  this  house  the  plants  are  placed  in 
sunken  beds,  hot-watar  pipes  being  conducted  under  the  surface 
of  the  gravel  on  which  Ihe  plants  are  placed. 

Irving  this  house  wo  pass  on  thrau!;h  another  portion 
oF  the  gardens  on  our  way  to  the  Palm>house,  This  is  a  nohle 
structure  80  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  tho  centrnl  porlion  being 
30  feet  in  height.  It  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  in- 
cluding the  central  diviaioii,  with  three  wings  attached.  We 
enter  at  the  west  wing  of  the  building,  which  is  that  portion 
devoted  to  the  onhnre  of  some  of  the  liner  sorts  of  slove-ilower- 
ing  plants.  Here  aro  good  specimcus  of  liuroa,  Allamsndos, 
Centra  denies,  Chloranthua  inconapicuus,  F.upliirbias,  Heliconias, 
Clerodendrons,  and  others,  in  fine  floner;  a  noble  specimen  of 
tho  beau'iFul  lleiacantria  mysorensia,  trained  to  B  large  globe 
trellis  ;  a  Sno  specimen  of  Francisoea  latiFolia,  and  others. 
Trained  to  the  end  wall  is  a  fine  plant  oF  the  Kenanlhera 
coccinea  showing  Sower.  Creepers  are  trained  to  the  roof. 
Amongst  others  of  great  beauty  we  noticed  the  pale  blue- 
flowering  Thunber^jia  Uarrisii,  or  laurlfulia,  and  ^e  curioualy- 
flowering  Aristolochia  gigas,  and  Uomordice  mixta,  tlie  Former 
atsted  to  be  becoming  very  rare  in  the  country. — W.  G.  P.  <i. 
(Tn  be  coiillHiKd.) 


PLANTS   SLIGHTLY  FROSTED. 

Oy  tho  morning  of  the  16th  inst.  we  got  up  and  looked  out 
upon  a  frost  12°  bflow  freezing,  Iho  thermometer  standing  at 
20°,  and  not  a  single  fire  had  wo  put  on  the  night  before!  Wo 
were  not  long  in  dressing,  nor  in  ge'ting  to  the  fires.  Ilad  them 
all  put  on,  then  made  a  tour  oF  inspection  oF  Iho  various  houses  : 
Brat  the  greenhouse  conservatory.  In  the  coldest  end  Primulas 
looking  most  disconsolate  and  covered  over  with  white  rime, 
leaves  all  stifT.  Some  Camellias  white  orer.  A  pot  of  Mig- 
nonette the  same.  Clti^santhamums,  the.  crimson  bloom  all 
powdered  with  rime.  Next  house;  First  vinery  all  right, 
greater  body  of  air  and  a  fire  on  tho  day  before.  Second  vinery, 
not  so  right.  Some  bedding  Gisraniums  near  the  glass,  leaves 
all  stiff,  and  j^wdered  wil£  rime.  A  north  house,  a  sort  of 
ommuui  sotharum  of  old  Cteraniuus  and  the  forcing  aluFF,  sJI 
stiff  with  frost. 

Wall,  here  wm  a  pretty  meos.  Instead  of  getting  into  a  stew 
about  it,  and  bruiaing  the  frostv  levea  by  oovering  up,  we  just 
fell  back  upon  our  usual  inetltaa  of  getting  the  fires  aa  brisk  as 
possible,  and  niisii^  tbe  temperature,  whilst  the  glass  is  covered 
by  froet ;  oooaidering  tbe  frost  covering  to  be  as  effectual,  if 
not.uuchjaoreso,  tbau  en  eilrji,  mat  covaring  when  the  sun  has 
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TiBlll^<«c,  or  rather  shrab,  has  long  ceaseil  to  be  regarded  as 
of  apf  ,iHiTth  ai  ^  ftitit-bearing  ti^  and  the  only  place  I  have 
ever  MW  it  AWW*4 ^.^.Weful account  is  Fairlnnn,  a  gentleman's 
seat  in  Ahe.nwtfWtV  Kent,  where  it  was  planted  out  in  con- 
■idaitible^lunt^H*  w^  ludge  plant ;  and  although  it  had  hardly 
arrived 'M  aaiie  auffioiant  to  stand  as  a  fence  against  cattle  when 
I  saw  it,  without  a  little  protection  on  Ihe  Geld  side,  its  robuet 
appearance  and  quick  growth  indicated  that  it  would  shortly 
take  that  position.  The  spirited  owner,  Mr.  Eidgvray,  being 
aanguine  that  it  would  make  a  firm,  useFul,  good  hedge.  And  us 
a  plant  its  shining  green  foliage  looks  well  in  summer,  and  beiuj; 
armed  with  thorns  is  better  adapted  to  resist  the  nibbling  sitackd 
oF  cattle  than  moat  other  plants,  and  a  fsw  years  a^'o  a  ueigh^0Ul■- 
ing  nurseryman  offered  it  at  n  rca'onable  price  for  hedge  jiurposcs  : 
but  I  have  not  seen  it  in  use  aa  such  anywhere  hut  ut  Fnirlawii, 
where,  also,  many  other  eipiriments  wero  being  made  with 
shrubs  and  trees  generiliy  esteemed  .tender.  Indian  Ai'd.'ns 
being  planted  out  by  scores,  and  were  doing  remarkably  well,  m 
were  also  some  of  the  mi.re  choice  kinds  of  Kliodoticiidrons,  anil 
the  most  recent Ij-inlroducc I  Conifers,  but  I  never  heard  of  the 
('sage  Orange  blooming  ihere.  Most  likely  wlun  it  does  so  it 
will  be  at  the  tips  of  tho  shoots  of  the  prc-cling  year,  and  tlieii 
rarely  rijicn,  and  arc  cut  hack  hv  Ihe  fro't.  AKiiinst  a  wu'l, 
however,  in  dry  aituutione,  if  is  uui  unlikLly  bul  it  nviy  have 
bloomed.  If  ao,  perhaps  s  'me  OU'.-  nill  be  kind  liiougli  lo  de- 
scribe it  ihrouijh  Ihe  pSKC*  of  Iilk  JofitNii.  ov  Honiifri-rrus. 
— J.  Eonaos. 
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THE  BOTANICAL  FEATUKES   OF    THE   SIDES  OF  LOCH  NESS. 
By  GsoBQB  AMDBHioH,  Esq.,  InrenieN. 


Ot  botinj  it  hsB  been  justly  laid,  that  "  Ihs  apleen  it  uldom  of  our  Caledonian  roountaini  is,  in  genBial,  tiMt  of  bladui 
felt  irhore  Flora  rei^g;"  and  allliaugb  I  cannot  eipect  to  add  .  and  eterilitj,  and  it  ii  rather  to  be  wandered  at,  how,  withlUl 
any  indncementa  to  ita  itudy,  yet  I  wiit  cnTe  the  indulgence  of  prevuiling  barrenness,  spots  should  be  found,  and  soimy  bns 
toy  readers  while  I  oOer  b  few  obserral  ioai,  made  aereral  years  and  winding  Talleys  ibould  pre»ent  themselvea,  clothad  withtht 
ago,  giving  some  faint  idea  of  a  district  as  richly  decked  with  most  entiiening  and  luiunous  regetatian.  Ai  men,  I  beli>?a 
Nature's  bCDiilici  as  any  in  Ihs  Britiib  Tales.  ,  <re  can  eaaily  understand  nby,  lo  Ihs  lonely  shspherd, 

We  hare  been  aecuttomed  to  think  of  the  Highlands  aa  the  "  Dear  mnit  bis  eiit  l>e  to  Hlilch  hli  udl  conrcrmi, 

land  of  storms,  of  darknee^  and  of  desolation  ;  and  when   we  And  dear  [he  nmtb.I  lUUhlm  toChuitonnii'- 

hava  beheld  the  huge  raountaina  rising  in  our  way  and  crossing  hut  as  naturalista,  admitling  the  increaBed  warmth  of  the  sm'i 
our  path,  ai  if  forbidding  approach  lo  the  retired  liabitations  i  rays  in  deep  aequeatered  glena,  and  One-Wing  hillocks,  it  it  tlill 
within  their  bosoms,  we  can  scarcely  belicTe  that  Ihe  rich  '  not  so  easy  to  account  for  <he  vast  multiplicity  of  formi,  anl 
deaoriptiona  of  regetable  life,  on  tite  rocky  bounds  of  LodIi  the  beauty  and  closenesa  of  the  "bonny,  wee,  OTinuoa-ti|iptd 
Katrine^  so  powenully  giien  by  the  bard  of  our  limea,  can  ilovrers"  that  BTerywhcre  bedecic  their  surface, 
extend  to  the  north  of  Ihat  cJabraled  inlet.  Noillier  will  our  Though  torn  by  wintry  rains,  and  stunted  by  early  snowt,! 
prepossesaiona,  if  laken  from  Dr.  Johnaon,  be  at  all  calculated  beliere  every  one  who  haa  wandered  among  them,  and  ocmtst- 
to  remore  that  dread  of  regetahle  death,  which  the  £nt  sight  of  .  plated  the  sweet  scented  flowers  of  the  wild  Thyme  and  Ika 
tlie  cold  Celtic  bills  is  agit  to  impress  on  the  traTcllar  who  '  waving  Heatlier  in  its  bloom,  or  followed  with  the  entfuuiw 
joumeya  from  the  south.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  character    that  1  have  done,  the  haunts  of  llio  dun  deer  and  the  ro^  lil 


be  tempted  to  apply  lo  lliein,  n>lh  but  a  small  ihnpgi-  "'  words,  [  counties,  have  been  frequently  found  of  tolerable  size  in  miBJ 

"lU  exp«ltions  of  the  eastern  fwl —  pai+s  of  the  diatricis  I  allude  lo. 

I  must  offer  a  general  and  short  description  of  Ibe  face  of  the 

^h^AfiSJ^awSr'llkllil"^    '  'country.     It  is  one  of  Ihe  very  peculiar  feature,  of  this  part  ot 

xHivly  and  ivtet*,  nurl^.Tcil  1'  the  island  that,  similar  to  the  extensile  valley  which  cuts  acroa 

■ "  WoouilnB  la  a  ullitci™  our  southern  division,  from   the  Firth  of  Forth  to  that  ot  tlw 

■■.    -nili  ate  birp.  but  •' Clyde,  there  is  in  the  north  an  (qnallyeilensive  one,  loas  olevate^ 

r-looleil  ai.ti'1«)n  but  more  abundant  in  water,  which  connetts,  by  ita  lakes  and  I7 

i'!r'    '"'■■».';'■■■","!"«'-"  the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  Atlantic  Ocean   with  the  Qennta 

" Sea,  and  whicli  ii  well  known  under  tho  name  of  tha  Qreat  Qlai 

,,■  ,  .,,,,    ,1,  ..y  ^     ."     ..pi"-         1  !•■>  of  Scotland.   Two-and. twenty  niiloa  of  lliis  natural  opening  aw 

"-     .ennnlly  acknowledg'"'            '    '■■'  occugiicd  by  Ihe  deep  waters  of  Loch  Ness,  and  if  the  mounlaiia 

.1..     .  I,       .u..  irr  and  copious*""'                  '  i..^  which  surround  its  margin  are  not  so  picturesque,  towering,  and 

":—               '*'   'oo'      . aula,  lo  be  met  wit.          .:      i    -iit,  rugged,  aa  those  of  the  wett  coast,  they  are  still  more  vanadia 

•  •fV     j,^  iiBTo  befn  proper.        -cr.-.ned  am  inclination  and  outline,  more  protected  from  the  ra«e  of  th* 

s  gincrally   knomn  1..-       ■any  of"  A'hintic  alorma,  more  "t-™.^;     -  ti.~  ...••  mH.  t<->«<&re.  in™« 
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M  or  feoF  Utoral  rMejt,  tU  of  them  diflering  ia  botanical  I  wave  with  the  (tatel;  foliage  of  the  purple  Foiglore ;  tlie  in- 
ton,  scoordiiig  »  tb«;  *re  videornsrrow.andlMntTerud     terroniiig  ipacn  oF  green  BwnnlareBlUd  wilh  Inioing   bronchei 
mooth-dowing  itresm  or  bfoaming-torretit,  open  them    [of  the  white  and  red  Dog  Uow,  in  cODlrwt  with  the  jellow 
to  the  lake,    and   digcharge  their  moiatnre    into   it! 
ed  wilera.     One  of  these,  called  the  Olen  of  TTrqiihart, 
edinglj  beaatiful,  and  much  admired  from  the  climb-  ,        ;.._.-..       .  --. 

od«  of  Biroh  and  Fir  which  adorn  its  aides,  K ~~  "  '  ' 

I  the  wintry  b 
ted  land  wtiic 
unclion  with 
□lories  rises  g 
ttra.  land— w 
a  churchee  of 
eferium  Abei 
ibrutha.  T 
narable  walli 
[  the  proud 
itle  which  il 
d  I.  In  cast 
in  passing,  th 
some  elei^t 

hilts,  stretchi 
re  well  clothi 

cultiration  hi 
B  and  tsrracei 
of  tlie  hill,  I 

rj.     Perhaps 

to  smile  at  t 
the  lover  of  [ 

south    aide 

I.  At  the  loH 
1  plain,  stretcl 

of  the  dislrii 


..llow.ng  een. 
I  w,lh  pianle 
ance  from  thi 
'aj  on.  On 
ade  to  obsen 
immediate) 

'  the  road— tl 
urface — the  w 
ee    of     tlie 


Jaces,  espe- 
I  the  north 
at    of    the 

leir  juttint! 


■  of  the  bills  aboTe  na  are  coTered  with  thick  woods  of  [  HoaejsucUe.      Here,    then,    t 
>  (ceM,  inbarmingled  witli  the  Huel ;  the  abrapt  ongi  |  reiaarohas. — {Qafitnwt  Majaz 
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VINE    EOOrS   PItOTKUDING   FB05I  THE 
POTS. 

I  HAVE  ti  ilo7,pii  BUck  KsmburKb  ViiieB  in  pots,  thrw  vo»ra 
dd.  When  I  puTihaseil  them  in  tho  ■utumu  I  placsil  (tiem  on 
aoinc  lon»!  dung,  anil  I  find  that  the  rooU  have  (iniiTii  (lirouj;)] 
the  pots  into  the  dung.  Wlicn  I  wont  to  move  llipm  into  (he 
forcing-hnnsp,  whal  liad  I  bolter  do  irllli  llie  rooti  that  hate 
coma  througli  ?— ViflTUS.  | 

[If  jou  propoee  pulling  the  pot<  into  n  brd  of  fermenting  | 
materiBl,  or  on  a  bed  of  enrlti,  j'ou  had  batter  lift  tlio  rootB  and 
plant  them  again.  It  jo^  ]irop<H>e  placing  tho  polB  on  a  ahi'llor  | 
■tage,  you  eould  place  tho  potd  inside  of  a  saucer,  or  ctcd  of  a  i 
larger  pot,  and  Ihit  bring  Glh'd  also  with  earth,  joii  noidd 
minimifo  the  trouble  in  attending  to  tbcm.  If  you  pvnposo 
growing  the  Vines  in  these  potB,  and  eibibiting  thoni  as  A'ines 
in  )iot>,  then  you  must  cut  these  roots  away  and  pievcnt  an^* 
growing  afterwards.    Iherewill  be  plenty  of  roots  in  the  pots.] 


TRAINING    ON    WAXLS    BY     NAILS,  AND 
SIIRED3,  AND  OTHEE   MODES. 

Tqe  whole  qnosl ion,  in  answer  to  Ur.&tarlcie  Baldwin,  rcsolres 
itaslf  into  one  of  circumflance.  In  old  walls  that  csn  hardly 
be  mado  worse,  the  old  custom  of  nailing  may  still  be  resorted 
to.  CircumatAncea  compel  us  to  resort  to  this  old -fashioned 
mode,  but  we  use  at  few  shreds  as  possible,  ss  we  do  not  think 
that  either  walls  or  trees  nre  improved  in  appoamnee  lir  being 
made  to  resemble  ■  rag  ahop.  WhoncTrr  a  wbU  is  frrsii  fiieed, 
freah  pointed,  or  a  good  new  wsU  proridetl,  we  should  docidedly 
in  Blaiy  osae,  eitliar  wire  or  stud.  For  Apple?,  Penrs,  and 
Cherries,  ttio  wire*  may  be  strained  tiro  bricks  apart,  and  2  inches 
from  tho  wall.  All  tlie  larger  slioots  we  would  lasten  wilh  rope- 
yarn.  In  nailing  in  the  common  way,  we  would  u^e  raj'cyam 
or  willows,  using  thread  in  the  one  case,  and  small  shreils  in  the 
other  for  points.  For  A])i'icots  and  Peaches,  we  would  hare  the 
vire  strained  to  studs  only  1  inch  from  the  vrall.  This  would 
afford  plenty  of  room  for  the  tying,  and  yrt  permit  of  no  grest 
draught  of  air  bfltween  the  trees  and  tlia  walls— in  fiiot,  the 
leBTSe  at  this  distance,  and  the  wood  loo,  will  reccire  n  good 
amount  of  host  from  tiio  wall,  and  there  will  be  oo  holes  in  the 
walls  for  harbouring  noodhee  und  numherl<vs  other  insei'ts  and 
ibeir  eggs.  This  plan  we  bilioro  would  in  a  few  yrars  bo  eheancr 
thsn  noiling,  and,  ore  long,  we  moy  so  cultiTale  uumj  trees,  tliat 
there  will  not  ho  so  mui>h  prunini;  and  laying-in,  and  fre^h  lying 
or  nailing  cveiy  winter.  It  is  quite  practicabfc  ereu  withPeaehes 
and  MoroUo  Cherriea,  to  do  nearly  all  the  pruu'ng  and  tying 
in  summer,  and  then.luluro  gardeners  may  esiiBpc  the  rheuma- 
tism and  other  pains  to  .which  most  of  ua  are  subjected  beforo 
wa  hardly  pus  middle  age.  Ihis  wiring  i*  used  gn-ntly  for  eon- 
MTvatory  <ulla,  and  it  will  be  equally  effioacioiu  forJruit  trees  r 
but  the  tenderer  the  tr«as  Bro,.the  ni'arcr  i>hould  tl)c>wiras  be  to 
the  wall,  so  that  the  atring  may  just  be  slipped  through  and  over 
it.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  PeaaUea,  &c.,  irill  not  ripen  lliair 
wood  suiEciently  in  oold  places. 

We  hare  no  objeotion  to  Cuba  hao^  <VMpt  the  eipenae.  'We 
ohjeot  cion  to  matting  on  tlie  same  More,  only  when  muoh  is 
done,  and  workmen  are  careless,  a  little  waste  witli  thoui  is  not 
so  eijieneivc  as  woate  in  thread  wQiild  be.  CoinmciD  atting  ur 
small  tar  cord  for  the  biggest  brauuhes,  and  line  string  for  tlie 
■mailer  twigs,  tied  loosely  so  that  tlie  brandies  liang  in  .the  tic, 
u  the  ni-ntcst  and  ma^l  economical  of  all,  if  the  workman  inani^ee 
tlie  tic-end  >o  as  not  to  lose  a  bit  by  cutting  olT  close  to  tlic  iuaxf,. 
Tliere  is  not  one  ynung  gardener  in  a  hundred  but  will  waste  w 
end,  eTcn  of  mattingor  Cuba,  if  not  looked  alter.  You  will  find  a* 
many  im-h,  and  two-inch,  and  Ibreo-inch  jiiaces  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  Ibe  trees,  ns,  put  togatlier,  tronld  liacc  dime  fill  the 
^ng.  lliis  can  only  be  avoided  by  using  as  muih  of  llie  and 
of  the  string  aK  will  make  the  knot  and  no  more  Half  an  inch  out 
off  is  just  so  much  wauled,  whatever  the  tying  mat arinl  mHy  be.  If 
matting  or  Cuba  in  used,  tlie  strings  if  twisicd  should  be  twisted 
only  once,  il  I  he  ends  arc  held  ns  they  onglil  to  be,  that  will  do. 
now  often  will  a  man  t*ist  n  string  of  in»H.in>!,  muke  one  tic, 
cut  oir  3  inches  or  a  inelics,  and  th™  atop  to  t^^i^(  ag.iin  ?  Well, 
a  ni(i>  little  tlrnwd  avoids  ujl  this,  and  where  muoh  is  to  bo  done 
Hie  smiill  1>«11  of  thrpnrt  may  roll  in  Ihc  workman's  pwk.t.  Such 
cord  anil  ihresd  1   bilievo  to  be  tho  olicsiWiH.  f,,i-;n.'ve  im.lcr 


wiring  is  Oioiight  to  keep  the  trees  too  far  from  tho  wall,.the 
wall  II  ttudded  with  nails,  designed  to  ba  permanent,  and  tbs 
trees  .ire  tied  to  the  naili.  The  distance  of  thcas  nails  may  ba 
regidated  accori'ing  fo  the  Iroe  cultivated.  Flaecd  in  lines  MRat 
5  inches  or  0  inplies  apart  is  a  good  distance.  The  largest  csit 
metal,  or  others  fu'ly  os  large,  should  be  ui-ed.  If  such  I*  !•■ 
solved  on,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  heat  tho  nails  pretty  well  in  w 
old  aaiiccpan,  and  llien  pour  thoni  into  a  vesfel  of  oil,  slloir 
thcin  to  remain  for  nn  hour,  and  thrti  drain  the  oil  from  thea 
hy  a  siovc.  Tlius  done  they  will  not  ru<it  for  many  yett»-i 
matter  of  importanc  if  the  wall  is  to  bo  kept  nice  and  in  good 
order.  Iron  studs  a  little  larger  than  nails,  with  open  haw  d 
the  ends  would  be  more  handy  bnt  more  espnwivo. 

Where  Ihs  old  nioile  is  r;4orled,  we  would  slill  prefer  raps- 
yam,  tar  string,  or  willows  for  the  big  branches,  and  ibnil 
only  for  the  sinnlh'r  twigs,  and  llicse  as  small  and  dnll  eololMd 
as  posaible,  'ihe  pack- 1  bread  willow  is  the  best,  andirhemmail 
ones  in  qiinntit;  cannot  he  obtained,  from  the  willows  gronsf 
too  strong  for  that  purpose,  a  pait  of  the  shoots  may  be  to)^ 
in  spring,  which  will  cause  two  or  three  ihoots  (o  cnme  initaul 
of  one.  In  tying,  the  willow  is  first  twisted  round  the  nail,  llim 
brought  r.:imd  Ihc  shoots,  and  twisted  with  a  nmning  knat,tla 
strain  keeps  it  fast  enough.  Men  nwd  lo  it  will  dolhercAa 
quickly  as  with  rnpe-yarn  or  more  so.— E.  Fien. 


MUSHEOOM    CULTUBE. 

TocH  correFi]>oiidcnt,  "  AoAiucua'a,"  method  of  grMiii 
Mushrooms  in  boxes,  is  a  plan  that  suits  me  eiaally.  Oeb- 
sequent  on  my  beds  being  every  winli'r  lorn  up  by  mice,  I  sB 
having  two  boxes  iniide,  and  tmcy  I  can  hare  tiicm  aomail 
with  a  wooden-lid  witliout  injury  (o  llie  ui  op,  hut  cannot  ban 
horsc-drop)iingB  from  gatherers  to  ]>rarcnt  too  rapid  fermtntt- 
tion.  Do  you  think  a  mixture  of  cowdung  will  have  tbs  ■■* 
effect  as  a  tiibatitute  ?— Ai.ru .1. 

[At  this  reason  it  will  be  betterto  employ  horse-droppingf  hen 
Ihe  stable  without  any  miilureofoowdung,  as  it  would,  nrotably, 
cheek  fermentation  too  much.  There  is  no  neccisily  for  honfr 
droppings  from  the  road  I'.nless  vary  convenient,  those  tan  At 
stable  when  nn-niicd  only  require  a  little  more  time  to  nit*> 
the  violent  heat.  Cowdung  has  not  besn  tried,  and,  tlunlicr, 
cannot  be  recommended.  Wmall-meshed  wire  eoveringa  Sir  •■ 
boxes  would  be  better  tlisn  wood,  admitting  some  air  and  W^ 
and,  probably,  Ihe  Muihrooms  would  be  of  a  htghar  flavour.] 

A  PEAR    THEE    PARTLY    ENCLOSED    IN  AK 
ORCHABD-HOFSE— SECOND  CHOP  OF  FIG3. 

Ip,  in  forming  a  lean-to  orchard-houiie,  a  Winter  X^Pw 
(with  an  eastern  aspect)  of  trn  years'  standing  be  ptfliJ^ 
included  with  its  ulciii,  should  the  enclosed  braoiilut  1» 
encouraged  ? 

Should  a  seirotid  crop  of  Figs  {lliree  parts  lormed)  be*l1inrri 
to  remain  ou  the  tree,  which  latter  is  placed  in  a  houso  prwiW 
with  boiler  and  waler-pipes,  but  ouly  In  nted  to  keep  off  ^ 
.eObots  of  froat  fro^n  plouta  and  flowers?— A  ScMcnm 
Si-mloa. 

[If  the  Winter  {Telia  is  well  auuplied  with  f ruil^bndi  it  .^ 
be  oiicouragad  to  aat  »eU  ;  but  unlasB  you  can  give  plen^afM 
.tho  tlavour  of  the  fruit  will  not  be  so  good  as  if  more  eipMsd- 

Did  you  give  more  lieat  to  your  Figs  thoy  would  not  lips*  br 
ail  wei^,  and  then  he  fluvourles*.  M  ith  the  h><at  you  ajMskv 
they  wi'l  most  likely  di.vp  ere  long.  Better  take  tlmnof  ^ 
.once.  Cut  them,  do  itgl  pull  llieui.  If  any  about  the  we" 
Peas,  IctlheecjNimaiu.] 


Where  walls  11 


good  and  lliere  is  a  desire  to  k»ep  them  so,  but 


FAIRHIE-S   QUEEN  FINE  APPLE. 

Is  your  Joimiid  of  October  SSth  I  see  that  Mr.  AppMri^ 
writing  on  the  "Culture  of  the  Pino  Apple,"  in  dc*ctibiil| *• 
Turu'tic,  sluted  "  Fairrie's  (Juern,  I  Gi>i  saw  this  (Ins  W^ 
at  A.  Fairrie's,  E*q,,  Aighbiirlli,  near  J.iverpoil,  in  who«pi""T 
it  fniiie.1, 1  b.  iivve,  for  llio  first  time  in  Englend."  >'ow,  I  •■ 
suxiouB  to  know  on  what  authority  ihia  lino  has  oblMtd  m 
name  of  Fairrie's  (Jueen. 

Tic  Pincinqucsiion  was  raised  at  Hnrrt  House,  nHir)J<^ 
I'ool,  t>y  Mr.  Diirdiii,  the  gardener  at  Ihst  jjaoe,  »nd  the  «l«« 
purchu^ed  by  Mr.  Fairric  for  a  good  round  sum. 
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It  has  been  before  the  public  under  tho    name  of  "  Hurst  by  25  inches,  and  tliat  he  has  no  objection  whateror  to  any  of 

House  SeedUng/'  and  u  sold  as  such.  the  plans  jou  propose  for  ventilating,  provided  sufficient  air  it' 

It  is  a  particularly  dwarf  yariety,  of  good  flavour  in  summer,  given  ;    and  he  alfto  thinks,   that  if  you  cannot  open  in  the 

but  nothing  in  winter.     Many  who  have  purchased  it  complain  lean-to*s  at  the  side,  as  many  squares  ought  to  be  made  to  open 

of  its  being  Slow  to  fruit ;  but,  as  I  saw  plenty  of  fruit  at  Aig-  in  the  eaves  of  the  central  house.     He  does  not,  however,  think 

bnrth,  there  may  be  some  peculiarity  of  treatment  required,  that  either  plan  will  be  so  simple  as  one  he  detailed  lately  for 

The  giving  new  names  to  plants  already  named  and  known  giving  air  to  a  lean-to  house  at  the  apex  of  tho  roof,  and  which 

may  be  of  use  to  nurserymen  and  those  interested  in  their  sale;  is  even  simpler  than  that  described  at  page  847,  Vol.  XXIII. 

bat  tho  reverse  to  gardeners  and  purchasers.     It  was  thi«  alone  inasmuch  as  a  stout  screw  nail  does  all  the  work  of  the  pivot, 

caused  me  to  notice  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Appleby's  Fairric's  Suppose,  then,  that,  every  alternate  space  is  ventilated ;  and  as 

Queen  Pine  Apple  is  the  H-urst  House  Seedling. — T.  Shobtt,  10  inches  would  not  be  enough,  that  these  ventilators  were  20 

Sahif  Cawtle,  by  25,  or  rather  20  by  23  in  the  opening,  for  on  taking  out  the 

ten  and  fifteen-inch  squares,  a  piece  of  wood  2  inches  bi'oad  at 

least  would  have  to  be  inserted  to  receive  the  upper  end  of  the 

VENTILATING    A    VINERY  —  WATERING-  —  squares   and  for  the   bottom   of  the  ventilator  to  rest  upon 

PROPAGATING   BRUSSELS    SPROUTS.  and  just  pass  over  to  throw  the  water  down  the  glass.     The 

.J       V                 IP  '            J          1  space  between  the  rebates  will  therefore  be  20  mcnes  by  25 

WHAT  do  you  consider  the  most  efficient  and  at  the  same  i^c\ie%  deep.     The  bulk  of  the  ventilator  will  therefore  be  20 

time  economical  way  of  ventilating  a  span-roofed  vmery,  27  feet  ^^^Yie%  wide.     The  upper  third  will  be  about  18J  inches,  to  as  to 

by  14  feet,  j»  hieh,  being  enclosed  on  every  side  by  seven-feet-  g^  ^^^^1^  between  the  rafters.    The  top  and  sides  may  be  2  inches 

wide  lean-to  s  from  the  eaves    must  have  air  given  m  the  roof  ?  ^j^e  and  2  inches  deep,  grooved  to  receive  the  glass.     The 

The  mode  rcconr* mended  by  you  of  swinging  every  alternate  ^j^ttom  rail  should,  like  the  front  rail  of  a  common  eash,  be 

pane  seems  fraught  wilh  considerable  difficulty  and  expense;  2  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick,  and  the  glass  will  rest  upon 

Mid  moreover,  the  uppermost  pane  of  glass  by  the  roof-tree  is  ^i^^^.    The  lower  part  of  the  ventUator  will  therefore  rest  on  the 

not  20  inches  by  15  inches  deep  as  the  rest  of  the  roof,  but  only  cross-piece  placed  to  receive  the  third  pane  from  the  top,  and 

20  inches  by  10  inches  deep,  occasionally  two  slips  of  6  mches  ^j^    J  between  the  rebates  and  rest  on  the  rafter  at  the  sides, 

(so  ghizcd  for  economy  s  sake  to  avoid  waste).     Lnder  these  xhe  upper  part  of  the  ventilator  wiU  go  between  tho  rafters,  and 

ciroumstancee    afrer  coiiferenoe  with  my  glazier  and  jomer,  I  ^^  fastened  to  them  with  two  screws  firm  in  the  rafters  but 

o^ot  but  think  some  other  plan  might  answer  as  well  or  ^^^^^  j^  the  ventilators,  so  as  to  move  easUy  as  on  pivote.    A 

™*f'                                                                        j«,i          ^1  string  fastened  to  a  hook  or  ring  in  the  centre  of  the  top  pulls 

One  plan  would  be  to  have  sash-frames  made  61t,  or  41  ^i^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  of  ^jj^  ventiUtor  downwards,  and  causes  the 

itehes  by  25  inches,  to  be  glwsed  witli  the  two  panes  at  the  1^^^^  part  to  rise  upwards,  and  thus  the  air  is  given  at  the  very 

apex,  and  hinged  to  the  roof- tree,  and  shut  and  opened  by  a  flat  ^pex  as  well  as  further  down,  and  the  stream  of  air  is  divided, 

iron  bar  pierced  with  holes  fitting  on  a  stud  m  one  of  the  sash-  These  strings  or  stout  pieces  of  wire  may  be  fixed  to  a  rod,  and 

bars,  or  in  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  across  and  between  the  sash-  ^ifthe  ventilators  moved  at  once  if  deemed  advisable.     When- 

bars  to  receive  the  frame.    If  tins  seems  to  you  a  likely  plan,  ^ver  the  strain  is  taken  off  the  strmg  the  ventilators  will  shut  of 

please  advise  mo  as  to  the  length--three  sa4»h-bars  or  two,  and  themselves  by  the  weight  of  the  lower  part,  only  they  should  not 

us  to  the  number  which  would  suffice.    I  only  suggest  this  plan,  ^e  allowed  to  come  down  with  a  crash.     A  pin  to  fasten  the 


stand  Mr.  Fieh  s  directions.  Vol.  XXIIL,  page  347.  so  as  to  throw  the  water  on  the  next  row  of  glass  where  there  is 

•Another  plan  that  has  occurred  to  me  is  to  make  some  of  the  ^^  ventilator.     If  there  is  no  lead,  two  small  fillets  of  wood 

brge  panes  at  the  eaves,  or  any  other  part  of  the  roof,  slide  by  i^^ed  over  the  openings,  will  throw  the  few  drops  past  in  a 

BMtenmg  a  slip  of  wood  imder  them  along  the  sash-bar,  and  l^:^i^  manner.    Then  for  the  part  of  the  ventilator  that  goes 

surrounding  the  square  with  tin,  to  the  centre  of  which  a  strmg  inwards,  a  strip  of  zinc  nlay  be  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the 

or  vrire  might  be  attached  and  pass  through  an  eye,  so  that  one  rafters  to  overhang  these  upper  eigbt  inches  of  ventilator ;  and 

might  pull  the  pane  up  easily.     This  seems  to  me  hkely  to  be  if     ^^t  ^ic^ty  were  required,  a  strip  of  zinc  an  inch  wide  might 


•rould  kindly  gire  me  your  advice  when  convenient.  adopting  it ;  but  by  all  means  try  any  other  plan  you  consider 

ur  sash  hinged  at  the 
iprorement — and  that 


rtTl ,  =^         r    "     .  V      J  1       ix        i-         .  auopimg  ii ;   out  oy  aii  meaus  try  auy  ovucr 

Two  years'  experience  m  orchard-house  culture  has  given  me    better.     There  is  one  thing  in  which  your  sash  hinged  at  the 
a  suggestion  which,  for  aU  I  know,  may  bo  nothmg  new,  but  at    y^^^^  ^nd  opening  outwards  will  be  an  impr 


,,,        ,^,-,  ^,  ,.         ,  .,        go  out  at  the  highest  point. 

the  whole  length  of  tho  house,  not  only  saves  labour  but  enables  economy  of  airgiving  it  would  excel. 

the  syriiiger  to  deluge  every  leaf  with  the  utmost  ease  and  i^  ^  span-roofed  house  no  plan  is  better  than  having  a  double 

tartainty.     Of  course,  two  are  required— one  to  pump,  another  ^  j     ^^^  ^he  openings  for  air  between  them.     But  for  tlie  look  of 

M>  direct  the  hose.    Where  the  work  is  done  by  gardeners  I  think  the  thing,  we  would  advise  our  correspondent,  if  he  objected  to 

iiis  simple  plan  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  saves  much  time  and  ^n  ^^^^^  diodes,  to  take  out  his  ten  inches  of  glass  and  have  a 

bribour  both  in  syringing  and  in  watering  pots.     I  must,  how-  wooden  ventilator  of  that  width  all  the  way,  say  in  three  divisions, 

r,  warn  my  brother  amateurs  that  the  hose  is  very  detrimental  ^yA^  ^ould  be  raised  easily  by  a  pulley  against  the  back  walL 

good  clothes,  and  I   would   therefore  recommend  such  to  ^^  f^  the  pumpmg  attd  syringing,  it  is  all  very  well  for 

clothes?  Small 
ire  very  useful  in 
™*"  cuuugit  w.  gv  amv..K  ...c  xiuii,  »^co  T,*t*.v«v  ^-iig^,  w.*u  jjj^^  ^^^^^  l,^t  uo  twistiug  and  bending  ol  hose  will  ever  get 
r  hose  of  about  4  feet  attached  to  it,  so  that  the  operator  can  ^^^^j  ^  j^nt  like  the  flexible  arms  of  a  good  workman  with 
pump  with  one  hand  and  durect  the  stream  with  the  other.  ^  ^^  common  syringe.  We  do  not  discourage  any  o\  these 
Such  a  machine  could  be  made  by  a  plumber  or  tinsmith  for  nicknacks— they  encourage  trade,  and  amateurs  can  do  the  work 
sbout  25*.,  aud  would  save  many  an  arm-ache  and  red  spider  ^[^^^  j^  ^  ^^^^  cleanly  way  with  them,  just  as  a  lady  may  pick 
too.  ^  ,  ,  ,.  ,  ...  „  up  weeds  nicely  with  a  pair  of  gloves  on,  though  we  should  con- 
Before  con.-xudiiiff,  may  I  ask  why  gardeners  habitually  sow  ^(^^^  ^  garden  boy  with  gloves  on  for  such  a  purpose  not  worth 
Brussels  Sprout*,  when  the  plant  wiU  shoot  agam  from  one  of  j^g  g^i^^  j^^  ^lo^^  the  beef  and  greens.  In  most  cases,  for  general 
the  bottom  buds  if  properly  managed,  and  produce  its  heads  as  purposes  the  simpler  the  took  are  the  better  and  more  efficiently 
lOOn  as  sown  pknts— a  fact  I  learnt  by  one  or  two  stalks  having  the  work  wiU  be  done.  A  general  brought  us  one  day  from 
been  left  in  a  comer  of  my  garden  this  year  ?— loNOBiMrs.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  tji^  garden  to  the  other  extremity,  to  show  us  how 
pn  answer  to  your  letter,  Mr.  Fish  says  that  you  would  waterbarrows  on  a  frame  and  wheels  could  be  greatly  improved, 
need,  at  least  according  to  your  plan,  fpur  ventilators,  41  inches  and  that  was  by  having  a  brass  tap  fixed  near  the  bottom  so  as 
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to  fill  th«  pota  from  it.  'Sow  thia  plan  xrould  euit  a  lady  or  a 
gentlemsTi  nicely,  and  would  b»tb  fine  polished  boots  from  being 
torn i she d  ;  but  aa  the  barrel  waa  Imng  on  piTole,  Bod  could 
BMily  be  bent  to  a  aide  after  the  Bret  paUful  or  two  were  dipped 
out  of  it,  we  abould  expect  the  barrel  to  be  about  emptied  wbitat 
the  man'  Mood  for  a  pail  to  be  filled  from  the  nice  tap.  If  a 
natural  force  can  be  applied  there  would  bo  much  use  in  auch 
hoae,  not  only  for  particular  but  for  general  purpoies  ;  but  in 
the  case  auppoaed  we  fear  it  amackatoomuchof  theimpro'ement 
in  waterbarrows. 

Oardencra  habitually  >ow  Brueaeli  9proute,  becaoaD,  on  th« 
whole,  it  ia  the  beet  plan  ;  not  only  will  the  roota  grow  aa  you 
■tale,  but  1  ho  aide  ahoota  will  alao  grow  it  Grmlj  inserted  in  the 
ground  i  and  though  many  6f  llieae  will  throw  bloom,  jet,  if 
peraeTCringly  nipped  off,  a  good  plant  will  ultimately  be  ob- 
tained. We  have  grown  quarters  of  Cabbage  in  the  aanie  way, 
but  we  found  no  benefit  in  a  praclieal  point  of  view,  though  it  ii 
interealing  for  keoping  a  good  aort.     We  have  now  aome  strong 

K'  nta  of  Scotch  Cabbaging  Borecole  or  Kale  that  hare  thus 
n  propagated  for  Ihreoyeara.  At  flrrtwediditin  caao  wocould 
not  get  the  aorla,  einppiog  off  alioota  in  April,  and  plant- 
ing them  like  joung  plants,  but  we  do  not  see  that  they  arc  any 
better  than  young  plants,  though  Ihey  certainly  aaTe  reed,  and 
the  bother  of  aluge  eating  Ibem  when  youn^ ;  bat  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  an  eicn  crop,  aa  aome  side  shoots 
are  more  liable  to  throw  up  llower-»talka  than  others.  Wa  may 
mention  in  conclusion  (hat  the  above  Boreeolo  is  longpr  in 
seeding  in  spring  than  any  other  gr^en  we  know.  These  things 
are  nothing  strange  to  gardeners,  but  we  feel  sure  many  amateur* 
and  cottagers  will  be  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  directing 
■tienlion  to  them.  Scarlet  liunner  roots  if  aafed  in  Band,  like 
Dahlias,  will  grow  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  then  they  do  not 
do  better  than  seedlings.] 


SCARING- BIBD3  FROM  6008EBBAET 
BUSHES. 

Secemxt  in  TnB  Jodbhil  of  HoBTiom/FiTBa  I  obMmd 
that  a  correspondent  complains  of  thB  deatmotiTe  nTa|H  rf 
birds  on  hia  Qooaeberr;  buahea,  and  has  hitherto  tried  a  Titis^ 
of  eipedienia  without  being  successful  in  putting  ■  atop  to  thB 
depredations.  Sere  we  are  terribly^  annoyed  by  tbate  leatliciri 
imps  attacking  not  only  Gooseberries  &nd  Black  Comnts,  tat 
al*o  May  Duke  Cherries.  The  former,  howerer,  they  aaso  to 
be  specially  fond  of.  But  aU  that  we  hare  to  do,  •■  fa  u 
Gfloseberries  and  Black  Currants  are  oonosmed,  is  to  eanya 
number  of  white  cotton  threads,  from  point  to  point,  of  Al 
young  Bboeta,  all  over  the  bush,  forming  a  aort  of  nst  woik. 
this  at  once  puti  a  stop  to  further  miaohier.  But  homiw 
efficient  this  aimple  remedy  may  prore,  in  eoihe  inilane^  it 
utterly  fails  in  others.  In  cases  of  failure  with  ootton  tblBMJL  I 
have  used  red  Berlin  wool  with  good  effect;  indeed,  it  is  Ot 
only  prerenlive  I  have  any  real  faith  in,  put  on  in  th*  MM 
manner  as  the  cotton  thread,  only  with  the  addition  of  a  fw 
white  or  light-coloured  feathers  tied  loosely  on  the  orosi  Ihna^ 
I  hiTo  known  this  succeed  in  Bearing  them  awtiy  when  ersijtliaf 
else  tried  had  failed. 

There  is  another  aubatancelhaTe  made  use  of,  and  freqnntlf 
irith  good  results,  powdered  hellebore  1  lb.,  to  fonr  gaUons  k 
water  (colJ),  well  atirred  and  aprinkled  OTer  the  bnsh  by  niMH 
of  a  dueting-brush.  We  use  it  for  the  destniotion  of  Mt«rpllBt, 
and  on  one  occasion  I  aprinkled  a  quantity  of  it  orer  on*  er  tvo 
bushes,  and  noted  the  result,  when  it  soon  became  eridsnt  M 
the  hellebore  was  distasteful,  at  these  bushea  in  futon  itaainU 
untouched.  The  wortt  of  this  remedy  ia,  thftt  heavy  ninsmh 
it  off  and  leare  them  again  eipoeed. 

If  your  correspondent  "D,"  has  not  alresdy  tried  alte  at 
the  B^ove,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  make  the  sipatiiiMit^- 
J.  D.,  Laacaihire. 
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NEW  AND  BARE  PLANTS. 

.  ear.   Piij:lBnxoBi  (Palt-Jloieered  Farrowed 

.   Sal.  Ord.,  Asclepiades.    Xi'bh.,  Pentandria  Digynia.     This 

hM  alio  been  called  an  Otoslemma.    Flowers  greenish- white, 

and  inconapieuouB.   Natire  of  Java. — (Botanical  >fag.,t.  B27i.) 

MuTlSIi  UBCrBHKKS  (Decurrenl-Jiared  Sfuthia), 

Nat.  Ord.,  Compositte,  Muliaiew.  iisn.,  Sjngenosia  auper- 
flaa.  It  haa  also  been  described  as  M.  heliantha.  A  splendid 
species  of  (his  aoandent,  cirrhose-leBTed  genus.  Measrs.  Veilch 
and  Son  flowered  it  in  July  of  the  present  year.  "  It  endured 
the  last  BCTere  winter  unharmed  in  the  open  uir  at  Exeter,  with- 
out a  sheUer.  It  ia  a  natiye  of  the  Andes  of  Chilian.  The 
fruticose  plants  of  the  high  and  dry  Andes  of  Chili,  are  diSicult 
of  cnltiTalion,  it  ia  feared,  and  require  rerj  peculiar  treatment." 
—(Ibid..  I.  6273.) 

SaIiTia  CiCiUa:FOLiA  {Caealia-leaned  Sagt). 

Sat.  Ord.,  Labiatn.  Zi'an,,  Biandria  Afonagynia.  Nearly 
related  to  S.  patent.  Native  of  Chiapaa,  Mexico,  growing  in 
Pine  forests,  and  probably  hardy.     Flowera  deep  blue.— {J4W., 

GONATAHTKUB  BARKTOTOBVH  ISarmmlott  Oonatanlhtti). 

Sat,   Ord.,  Aroidece.      Xiim.,   Moniscia  Polyandria.      Also 

called  CaUdium  sarmenlosum.    The  generic  name  ailudas  lo  the 

geniculate  character  of  the  apathe,  and  the  specific  name  to  its 

throwing  out  stolones.       Native  of  the  Khaaia  and  Himalaya 

MounUins.       Flowered    in    the    Kew   stove  in    May.       Spathe 

lawny  yellow,  and  somelimeB  a  foot  long.— (JJirf.,  (.  527B.) 

IMPATIKITS  FLACCIDA  (Sofl-IeaBed  BaUam). 

yaf.  Ord.,  Balsaminese.     Linn.,  Pentandria  Monogjnia.     It 

1...  also  had  applied  the  apeeifio  names  af  patchrrriaia,  {atifolia, 

md  lucida.     "  A  lovely  species  of  a  '"rely  genus."     Native  of 

"■■^lon   "■inntains,  at   elc.at--"i  o      ---m  4000  to  60O0  feet. 


WORK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KiTCHKN  oABDKir.      y 

SrxBT  opportunity  of  favourable  weather  should  bs  Wlit 
available  in  carrying  out  whatever  digging,  trenching,  and  diMh 
ing  have  been  marked  out  for  completion  during  the  wtttM 


..lontha,     BmiMlf  Sprouit,  when  the  head  iaont  the  di 

to  bo  removed,  but  none  of  the  green  Ones,  as  they  protest  ftl 
young  side  *praute.  The  same  treatment  ia  applicable  to  8osU 
Eale,  and  oilier  winter  greens.  Calhagi,  when  a  favoniaUi 
opportunity  occurs  take  advantage  of  it  to  earth  ap  the  aatRBi 

Cianfation  ;  it  not  only  invigorates  but  prevents  tham  frj* 
eing  loosened  by  (he  wind.  CauliflowerM,  nnrer  negl«et(ifa| 
air  to  those  under  hand-glaares  and  in  fnunea  daily,  bo1»j 
during  severe  frost ;  if  the  plants  are  now  drawn  by  an  inHr 
fioiency  of  air  they  will  be  liable  to  bnllon  off.  S»diM,iiJ 
that  may  have  been  planted  in  frames  should  bavs  air  b^J 
admitted,  to  prevent  ita  rotting.  3fiwilrooiii*,  the  beds  otttoj 
doors  to  have  a  thick  covering  of  atraw,  over  whioh  to  be  T^*<^ 
mats,  to  protect  them  from  wet  and  frost ;  when  the  sirw  •■ 
wet  it  should  be  replaced  by  dry.  Far»ley,  aa  it  ia  indiifW*' 
able  for  the  kitchen  framea  should  be  placed  over  a  portioats 
protect  it  from  frost,  aome  roote  should  alto  be  potted,  ■■■ 
placed  in  some  boose,  pit,  or  frame,  where  it  will  be  pnWH 
from  frost,  and  when  wanted  to  he  placed  in  e  luinte<lM' 
foreing  is  going  on.  Potatoo,  the  land  intended  for  iW 
cultnre  to  be  rough  dug,  and  exposed  to  the  aetioa  of  IM 
weather  as  much  aa  possible ;  and  manure,  if  employed  st  A 
to  be  sparingly  applied,  Badisiei,  as  soon  as  they  coms  If'* 
the  frames  give  air  at  every  favourable  opportnnity,  to  pw*** 
drawing.  Slraitibeiriei,  if  not  already  done,  to  bo  dreawH  ^ 
abort  rich  manure;  as  it  ia  not  advisable  to  dig  batwM*  •' 
rows,  the  manure  can  remain  on  the  surfaoe  untQ  theipnli 
when  it  can  be  slightly  pricked  in  with  the  fork. 


/■„^,,.,.jj   .aered  Spiratil&ei).  ■ 

•n.,  Gynandria  Mo— ■■'tria.  It  has  I 
■•ihryB  and  "'— ■•  >"t  wilh  the  '  i 
..lyan--  .d.     II  wa- 

...Jelowi,  -  -r  Uavei      , 


w— ..»   .V~,i/ 
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pickini;,  a*  the  tua  of  the  hoa  tni  rake  Bhoiild  ba  aToided  i 
this  seaion  of  the  jesr  n  much  ■»  posiiWe.  Thoie  walks  whio' 
an  Dren-ua  witb  Starirart,  Xirenrort,  and  ths  Tirioui  Moue 
hud  better  be  dug  oyer  with  the  apsde,  thereby  eoniigning  th 
wliola  to  oblirian,  ind  praaenting  a  new  aiiifaca  to  tbe  eyt 
which,  when  rolled  down  amootb  aod  level  after  the  oporatio: 
of  <)igging  i*  fiuiilied,  will  maintain  a  neat  and  dean  appearanc 
for  FODie  montha  (a  come.  Take  adTantage  of  wet  days  to  cleai 
out  flower  and  other  aeedi  from  thair  stalks,  and  to  tie  then 
Qeallf  into  pankeU,  comctlj  naming  each  Bort ;  alao  to  mak 
and  write  labels,  to  prepare  stick),  and  to  tie  them  into  tiiindlei 
Bid  lo  atow  them  awaj  in  a  dr;  place  until  lliej  are  wanted. 


Continue  to  prune  and  nail  wall  trees  ;  but  in  no  case  shouli 
old  shreds  be  used  without  boiling,  as  thej  generallj  contaii 
innumerable  egga  of  insects.  It  is  also  an  excellent  plan  ti 
wash  wall  treea  with  liot  water  from  a  garden  engine ;  it  ehouli 
be  boiling  nhen  put  into  the  engine. 

BTOTB. 
Continue  former  directions,  hardeniDg  growths,  tnd  endea 

Touring  to  promote  a  quiet  atmosphere,  ratner  dry.     Ee«p  dowi 
all  unnatunl  night  heat. 

OBBIirHOUBE  AHD  COHBXBTITOBT. 
Fires  will  be  required  here  occasionall;  in  dull  weather,  to  bi 
lighted  in  the  morning  in  order  that  the  houses  may  be  throwi 
open  during  the  day  to  promote  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Thii 
will  dry  up  damp,  and  help  to  keep  tlie  plants  in  a  health] 
■tate.  As  a  damp  itagnanC  air  is  tbe  principal  cause  of  milden 
unongst  the  more  delirite  kinds  of  Heaths  and  other  hard 
wooded  plants,  it  is  adrisibla  to  gire  them  as  much  air  ai 
possible  at  all  farourable  opportunitiea.  3tir  the  surface  soil  o: 
the  pota,  to  remoTB  mois  as  well  aa  to  promote  a  free  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface.  Seedling  Cinerarias  and  herbaceoui 
Calceolarias  to  have  a  shift  if  requisite  )  if  the  plants  are  strong 
they  may  be  transferred  at  once  to  their  blooming-pots.  Par- 
ticular care  is  now  neecisarj  to  keep  the  conservatory  dry ; 
water  to  be  applied  carefully  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  and 
ertry  drip  or  water  on  the  floor  to  be  mopped  up.  Everything 
in  the  way  of  decaying  bloisoma,  leaTea,  tui.',  should  be  at  once 
remoTcdi  for  if  such  things  are  allowed  to  remain  they  uiist  in 
producing  mildew,  dampness,  and  dr  com  position.  The  winter- 
flowering  Corrtas,  Epacriiei,  Acaciai,  Polygalas,  Pimeleas,  Ac., 
will  now  beein  to  make  a  charming  addition  to  the  other 
inmates  of  the  conierratory.  Take  care  to  give  attention  to 
judicious  watering,  more  especially  to  the  Spacris  ;  it  will  not 
do  to  trust  this  process  to  ineiperianoed  or  careleas  hands. 
The  bulbs  of  various  Japan  Lilies  to  bs  shaken  out  and  repotted 
in  a  good  fibrous  loam  with  a  portion  of  coarse  sharp  sand,  and 
k  pretty  liberal  aupply  of  charcoal  interfiled,  good  drainage, 
and  a  portion  of  rubbly  charcoal  to  he  laid  over  the  drainage, 
the  bulbs  just  require  to  he  covered,  while  tbe  pots  in  the  first 
place  should  only  ha  two-tbirds  flUed ;  for,  as  they  put  forth 
abundance  of  roots  for  2  inches  or  3  inches  up  the  stem,  they 
may  be  considerably  assisted  by  earthing  up  in  spring  with  the 
same  material.  Let  all  bulbs  arousing  from  their  dormant 
state — such  as  the  Amaryllis  tribe,  the  Lachenalia,  Oialis,  witb 
others — have  vary  moderate  supplies  of  wat«r  until  the  leaves 
•re  somewhat  expanded. 


li  potted  in  September  or  the  early 
examined,  and  introdnced  sucoes- 

.  .._, nail  quantities  to  this  pit  when  their  buds  are  2  inches 

bng,  to  be  plunged  overhead  at  the  front  or  darkest  part  of  the 
!ring  them  4  inches  in  tbe  old  tan.     Shrubs,  if  in  proper 


DOINGS  ^OF  THE  LAST  WEEK, 

ICB-HOFHK. 

Fbost  on  the  16lb,  a  fall  of  snow  on  the  17th,  which  saved 
T((eUbles  much  ;  and  a  keen  frost  on  the  18th  and  19th,  fol- 
Imed  by  a  thaw  on  the  2CWh  have  regulated  most  of  our  opera- 
Upns.  Cold  pita  shut  up  and  covered  on  the  I6lh  remained 
.3       .-,  .^j^  gujji^  ^[(]j  j],g  exception  of  a  few  opt 

;  but 


if  it  should  have  lasted  a  week  or  more  we  were  unwilling  lo 
disturb  the  covering  of  snow,  which  Nature  bad  given  us  as  the 
beat  of  all  protection;  but  when  the  sun  succeeded  in  melting 
that,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  covering  should  not  be  removed. 
We  would  hare  been  at  the  ioe-well-filling.  but  that  would  have 
interfered  with  a  shooting  party  ;  and,  therefure,  we  muit  wait 
for  the  next  chsnce.  In  filling  the  ioe-house  we  have  used  no 
straw  for  years,  and  if  keeps  sfl  the  better  for  the  want  of  it.  I 
know  from  trials,  however,  that  a  covering  of  dry  straw  on  the 
top,  and  a  circulation  of  air  over  it  would  keep  it  better  slL'l. 
Aj  it  is,  our  bouse  would  generally  last  two  years  if  we  should 
happen  to  miss  one  season.  Other  people  like  myself  may  have 
had  soma  misty  riewa  on  this  subject;  but  to  Mr.  Beaton  the 
lovers  of  oool  luxuries  are  indebted  for  a  clear  definite  philo- 
sophical atatemsnt  of  the  best  mode  of  preserving  ice  under 
different  cireumstanoes ;  snd  it  is  not  the  most  generous  thing 
in  the  world,  to  bring  back  a  portion  of  his  ideas  acrosj  the 
Atlantic  as  some  grand  new  discovery  from  our  Yankee  friends. 
Our  late  friend  Mr.  Errineton  wou'd  have  said  that  wss 
"  screeching  irith  his  whistle.' 

KITCHXH  aiBDEN. 
The  chief  thing  here  was  making  Celery  all  snug  and  safe, 
which  the  snow  managed  very  nicely.  A  nice  lot  of  whifo- hearted 
Cabbage  we  would  have  whipped  into  a  shed,  and  >et  them 
then  at  their  leisure,  but  the  anow  saved  lis  the  trouble. 
Savoys  are  more  forward  than  usual  this  season  i  and,  if  the 
weather  should  again  threaten  to  be  severe,  we  will  do  the  same 
with  them,  so  that  a  Utile  litter  may  be  thrown  over  them. 
We  have  found  there  is  little  necessity  in  such  circumstances 
for  taking  the  plant  up  by  the  roots ;  if  cut  over  by  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  stem  inserted  in  earth,  it  will  absorb 
enough  of  moiature  to  keep  the  head  fresh.  The  tamo  will 
apply  to  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  when  come  to  fulk  half  that 
aiie.  Looked  afier  young  Lettuces,  housed  more  Endive,  and 
boxed  and  potted  more  Parsley  in  case  there  should  h=  a  con- 
tinued frost,  as  Parsley  is  a  herb  that  mast  be  had  every  day. 
Cleared  away  tbe  rest  of  the  Pess,  Scarlet  Runners,  and  Uid 
down  Sroccoli  a  little,  commencing  at  the  north  side  of  the 
rows,  taking  out  a  spadeful  or  two  of  earth— say  6  inches  or 
9  inches  from  the  plant,  pressing  the  plant  down  into  the  sloping 
opening,  end  then  covering  the  stems  to  keep  them  down  with 
earth  reraored  from  the  next  plants  in  the  rows. 


iropped  fr ^ , 

:he  Erst  frost  woolct  not  be  so  much  felt  by  the  buds.  The 
wind  will  now  sweep  them  off  without  our  help.  Covered  up 
Strawberries  that  were  in  pots  with  hay  and  straw,  fruit  trees 
>nd  Rhododendrons  in  pots,  mulched  all  over  with  litter  to  pre- 
rent  the  frost  getting  at  the  roots.  Bemoved  the  leaves  getting 
fellow  from  the  late  vinery,  so  ai  to  keep  the  house  sweet.  Gave 
Ere  early  with  plenty  of  air,  when  mild,  lo  te;p  the  atmosphere 
jry.  Boof  too  Bat  lor  this  sesion,  eo  that,  the  condenf<ed  mois- 
ture will  drop  at  tiraea  in  spite  of  us.  A  steep  roof  is  iHe  roof 
For  keeping  Grapes  late,  as  the  water  runs  down  the  glafs.  Wilh- 
3ut  that  the  aash-haraought  to  be  mads  with  grooves  below  them 
to  catch  the  condensed  water  from  the  glass,  as  it  seldom  drops 
Tfom  the  glsss,  but  finds  its  way  to  ths  sash-bars.  When  foroing 
>f  any  kind  begins,  the  great  thing  is  to  start  gradually. 

OBVAMRNTAL    OlHOBNIHa. 

In  the  stove  placed  all  plants  that  were  showing  flower,  or 
bat  wanted  more  heat  at  the  warmest  end,  and  kept  those  in> 
*nded  for  spring  and  summer  blooming  much  cooler  and  drier  j 
IS  for  these  purposes,  in  many  cases,  we  wish  to  keep  the  plants 
n  health,  rather  than  to  grow  them,  and  this  requires  less  fuel 
ban  if  the  house  was  kept  at  a  high  tempereture.  The  tem- 
Mralure  at  the  bofteat  end  will  averige  60° ;  the  coolest  end 
rom  60°  to  65°,  at  opportunity  otTers  ;  the  plants  needing  it  will 
w  top-dressed  or  fresh  potted,  as  there  is  so  much  elee  lo  do  in 
pring.  Many  stove  plants,  as  Gardenias,  thrive  all  the  better 
if  this  cool  tfeatment  in  winter,  and  Ihey  are  less  liul.lo  to 
nsecta  than  when  kept  warmer.  The  ssme  rule  applies  lo 
^roros  at  this  season,  though  they  should  not  be  hclow  56  j  a 
ori  of  rest  at  that  temperature,  and  kept  rather  dry,  will  cause 
hem  to  thrive  all  tbe  better  when  removed  gradually  to  n  sweet 
roiring  moist  temperature  of  70°  to  76°  in  February  and  March, 
nd  at  that  time  both  Gardenias  and  Iioras  delight  in  a  little 
west  bottom  heat,  such  m  sweet  tan  would  give  them.    Those 
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who  wish  to  have  thoir  conaefvalorips  gay  at  Chfielmae  aliowld  Mi-hin^  is  a  Pit-Whetoshi  [  ff-.,  ^  ^'"u  ^"''"'■iZlJ^"^,^ 

LDi!  bo  DiOTins  tome  vtell-rooted  bulbs  into  a  holbed  or  pit,  lo  '^^°^^l  J,™"  uih"  fluTinl.J'remd  thm  tir«%in«J'flo«  wTihtal/IS. 

as  to  bring  them  eartj  and  weQ  into  bloom  ;    bolto:n  bnt   of  ol  iliu  niai.    QaaU  jnu  contilie  nny  mnna  ot  itiD'tlnK  In  lonr  Am.  loiTtat 

Buch  a  pit  from  75°  (o  80°,  top  heat  from  CO'  to  65°,  wiOi  air  to  ortntrfin  St  iIi»  hmt  BrtiinB  ont,  anil  uprlithi  dwln-plpei  In  frnol  <M- 

k«q.  awcet,  »ud  more  wLcLi  the  .un  sliine..  ^ll^^i-'K.blVra"^^^:  ^' '  ^^^u' Jt?^  "^ 

GB£hKH0U9E.  fl^  ^ced  In  tho  nrdlimry  waj,    Oriiin  Ik  u  anod  ■  nc*  Mtflon  as  ycra  aU 

CliryMiithciiiumB  will  be  tha  butter  for  manure  waterings,  and  ha™,  and  IIh  Bewliwona  an  auoi)  ai  any  ihooeh  old.    The  e«  "'"  "Ic** 

«,  .ufCn.,.™  .nd  CLi,,...  P,ta,o.„.  ..p,™).,-  it  ,h.  L.1..,  ~»~.l~.™  ....,«»~J.™^^^^  ,h,.J^»  ,_,.-».» 

arc  m  linamili  pota,  and  at  tbis  carlj  );criu(I  lliey  nill  bloom  bcmUbllMiuiiucii,  and  go  rnimJ  and  examine  Clicni  ei-cr;  momlDg. 

better  if  ttis  pola  are  not  too  \iigc.     CumeUias  may  eleo  rvquirc  iti.sEii  fi>b  tlASt-nKi  ("'.  n'.).— As  j-nu  Mnnat.  erind  tfaum.  Iian  tta 

alitile  lliinniiig  of  their  buds  j  and  Ericas  and  Kjiatiisra  sbould  br.Ain  Ininn.nailpleeM.dlnBdiB  ilivn:!  in  lulplinrtc  acid,  and  nit  Uia  ooa- 

•taiid  by  tlicmaelTCS,  ao  tbat  tho  former 'at  lust  roav  recrive  pound  with  coal  aAe.  or  CMih. 

mor.-  air  tba.i  is  given  to  the  bulk  of  the  hon^e.     In  aitrring  at  ,Fi«c«  ujmi.  ch-Soi^vscm  wncDMirjicvi.  M  'f^'^--^^^,^ 

H.I           n     n._    i.„  1,1  I,    t  1,         „.   1       ™ii  „.!«..  .v«..t    r™  wllldiiBBll  nihuUmii'tatnrai'f  (hniHS'toWPhi  w.nter.     Ibtfleam 

tbiBBeaion  cam  ibouM  be  taken  not   lo  apill  water  about,  for  indlumililwr  pUnf-,  «llHr»ntlittlEiiat.Tta  irlntw  irth*poliiroa»o«H» 

Ctrvk'es  iraterera  will  make  at  much  slopping  as  the;  would  do  in  Emand  or  on  a  moM  al.ib.    Tha  StilanDm  will  want  water  aerotdlDS  I*  Iki 

summer,  vilicn  the  more  moisture  about  the  ataL-ei.  nud  floor, tho  heat  joti Klve H and  therUrad.r  oT  tbawnlberai  '''."""'''.'i^  .  "..■ 

betleril  would  be  in  fine  weather.     Kow,  eyerj  plant  .hould  be  il^.-.r.irnle^r^l ™^^^^^^               raeFlcuswlUrriUhairtW.-™ 

eiamined  aeparatelj,  and  receive  what  it  needs  and  no  more,  for  woofas  T.nk  I.KAniKa  U  .Twft.rrilwl.-Tmi  had  iKtler  lake  np  Oi 

all  Ihat  rutis  over  and  is  spilled  on  the  floor,  or  ehelrea,  will  rise  imtiom  of  your  lank  an  i  frutiiiln.c  It.  If  thechlnkiare  aa  o|ien  asjaa^. 

by  eraporation,  and  be  condensed  against  the  roof,  and  in  frosty  If  the  biwrJ"  a™  well  aeaiMrf.  htat  at  tie  Hdea.  and  '""'"^"^ 

weather  when  there  is  heat  enough  to  melt  it,  it  wiU  fall  over  |/|lS?d™'tIiVmonili!ith-li'ini'i*^ 

the  iilants  like  a  cold  sleety  shower.     When  watered  the  water  \^^  „  dne.    Vr  have  fccb  one  nsnl  tor  ten  or  Iw«iit  rean  and  thar 

should  not  bo  lower  than  60°,  tho  plant  should  havo  enongh  to  sonnd.    Let  joorStepliauoila  ga  alons  lUo  raftem  of  tlic  libuae. 

moisten  aU  tho  roots,  and  receive  no  more  until  it  wants  ib.  riismo  Ixi*  Bcias   (ffIai).-Tlio  beglnalnB  of  Ortober  I' ** '»' 

Kinging  th.  p,t.  with  the  inuekles  will  soon  tell  if  the  soU  i.  rdX!;:?nS:.';^TJ™t^«SMe'^-l\r£rna™^^^^^^  'r^olS".^'?^;!^ 

dry  or  not,  aa  a  dull  sound  will  be  emitted  \I  the  soil  is  wet,  and  the  be-t  of  all  -<  ndt's  of  graving  Iheta.    They  may  be  pbnted,  hoima; 

a  shnrp  sound  if  dry.     Eitru  maisture  st  this  season,  however,  onlll  tlic  end  oi  November, 

present  in  Iho  house,  just  speaks  of  esira  attcniion  neeesinry,  Wistek  sr,  C'Sti!»ni*B 

oitra  firing,  and,  after  alt,  eilra  likelihewd  of  disappointment.  J*"  "^j't"'^"„^ljii7'rt 

The  frost  stopped  us  in  clearing  up  the  plea»nre  grounds  ;  but     «ii,ierwllliiir.  rd,'  or  ino . .„ 

the  snow  with  its  white  mantle  hid  ail  defects,  now  wo  ato  miadlculntilddr>-d»j-s. 

at  it  Bgain,  petting  tho  beda  and   bordpra  cleared,  though  the  Pniisiiavisn  Uitai  frum  Mira  (ft.  P.].— Wi;  are  told  ib»(  there  1#bo' 

Jeaves  are  not  all  down  yet,  and,  therefore,  we  shall  have  more  S*'-'^"'^,"'^"' *"l''"'''''"";''-™'I?^'1;.™^,*^™'"?Jlh'^^ 

work  in  store.    Tliose  left  .cem  battered  and  filed  oti,  which  ia  ^!;;"^rt^';!rB,ta'  m's^eE^k  "hi^f.  en  mB-rS>"«^(.'?i3 

often  tho  ease  when  the  frost  conies  screre  at  first.     That  is  not  er  two.  by  sprinkling  a  gne ;  dmalnj;  of  it  all  over  the  nw"  or  iiedt;  liiil» 

the  worst  of  il ;  what  are  gone  are  gone  iuiieed,  tho  high  win  da  •™''""  I^SVli"  "^ '"'""•' ''•K!!lli;^"^'*i  "l'i"2ii 

hate  blown  them  I  do  not  know  how  far  off~a  serious  thinp  for  Ji^b^'TJ^I^BtaiS,.  ^^T^ld'TJETnt ^  ^S?ninl!lI!S*^.5k JS^^ 

me,  not  only  as  respects  those  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  but  also  a-ooi  gardi-n  Peaa,    But  aan'iemmyol  Iho  gardener  IslcisdllBeDUioealf*. 

those  in  the  park,  as  from  standing  high  the  neiehbouring  valleya  that  node  S>  Iho  Uflu.1  proteetlwi  ajmed  at   "Two  Inches  In  depth  of  mJ 

after  such  wmds  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  leaves!  ^hich  I  depend  "^J^  Slta^ilSiir^  row.  ol  Pea.  k.  hare  (oaud  the  most  cfleM 

upon  almo.t  euUrtly  for  wlut  little  help  1  must  have  in  geltitig  p,„«,v«o  T««p.«*c.  .»»*»  :Kmt).~-n«  bei*  way  to  keep  Tta- 

artificial   heat   irom   icnnenlmg  subslances.      They    collect    iii  pieuliini  iktan*  [the  Crystal  Palace  TrrqiiL'nluinl,  in  lo  make  cnitlngrDl  n 

woods,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  no  use  thinkinc  about  Ihem  j  the  in  SMtemlicr,  tohaTeil,eMii»ellr.«.|ed  byheflnl  dayof  Octubrr,an*l*v« 

„„..f  1, .n i,,,i,j.,i.c™ i. JO u„j„„,Mi,.s. roHfiaidi  s;fe;5rca:vsirr:i."xs;r."»irA'K 

ihould  find  some  telling  juke  all  orer  the  neighbourhood  about  VuDcumpluIn  of  yuui'  l^n-idnm  eleeu^s  that  If  tbey  get  "too  diy  lbs 

leaves  at  mv  eipcnsc.      It  ig  haul  lo   kwu  down  all  spico  of  "tthernp,  andlf  touwetlhey  rot."     Hat  mind  yon,  coillnESOl  the  Oak  sad 

covetousness'when   1    go  to  some  large  place  and  see  waggon-  Sewch  Fir  wouUdoJiiil  iheMnie,  and  le  would  any  othwplmt. 

loads  of  leaves  lying  uurakcd,  and  Ihink  what  I  could  do  wjlh  ^^1^^;^^^  ^  u^"t,'S  jT^  an77w°rt  It.  '  l^^lSbSu. 

th«n  if  I  couid  hate  them.  «  mchea  ft«n  Ihe  Boi.  and  fi  Incbn  plant  firnn  plant  If 'of  proper  ilie.    tnl. 

When  the  beds  arc  all  cleared,  and  tlie  grounds  cleared  up,  VarlejiaXil  Alvnam,  ID  ihchu  frwa  tlia  LobelliH.  and  S  Inihei  plini  froa 

^d  th,  ,.11,.  „i„i,rf  „d  roii.d,  II,™  lb,  b.d.  i„i„d.d  for  ss.^sj.Jr'iKK.Kt.ri.i'  £'HS*i,i'T:'.;;  ™ 


buJI»i».;b.iiii.l,  pK,pwKU<.rtb.p.rpo.r,  md  If  Iho  bulb.    iSST-T^-.    <,"5S1 ,- 

wei«  placed  lliicklv  in  rcKrvc-bcds,  as  advised  some  lime  ago,  l  fiKit  apart.  F.-rllla  nankinenali  la  wUv  pegged  down.  It  reqaires  a 
tliOT  msT  bo  movi  J  anv  lime  when  the  wcnilier  ja  suilslili'  unci  "•■  deralely  lerHle  I'wm.  Iil|i]i<t.ixl>  tRnnllolia  varlrgaia  eiittingi  req^rt 
11^^  may  m  mov.o  any  time  wJicti  tnc  wcaiucr  is  suilaWe  ami  ^j^lu  thisi-ini:.  Oattlnga  of  every  abHwooded  ptant,  .Hether  hai^yor 
the  ground  all  ngUt  and  favourable,  and  hardly  ever  feel  Ihe  „,!,  ^^11.  ..cat  tu  hidiieo  them  to  root  at  that  srasoo. 
moving,  and  will  thrive  nit  the  better  from  the  ground  btiiig  jta,jis*ta  Caincmi  IJ.  BIW-mtH^-Vvlli  oUlged,  but  tl»  ainuaask 
well  piTpari^d  fur  llieir  reception. — R.  F.  yOBrefertftislart.ivcuiitnnptlbbitorBqnlraeattlgaUon. 

Ar-TiuLi4x  Ivi.— "X  &."  wlBhcatoknew  Itlbew-nllcd  Ani.*ralltBliT 

■ '  Isalruelledera.    It  i>a  hanly,  slronn-growlng.  evergroencltiabor.    Thue 

l>  an  Iry  ujtlre  of  Kcv  Itullund,  tledera  macrol.hylln. 
TO    CORRESPONOENTS.  I>ir«o  Siaiso  r.aar.^  IT.  fl.  -4.).-Wa  do  not  rcmemhw  pnUhhhiga 

■  a  -¥!•  .•<...  -..       ■.         -     .  I    .     .1      >         .       receipt  birthla;  but dyliigihe  net  lur  lai'k-ea'ehlncbroHn  lapre(Ciable,va 

%•  TTe  request  that  no  one  will  write  priralelj  to  the  depart-     ,u,t  1,  done  by  dipping  the  net  into  a  rtrong  dieoetlon  of  duI-wUk. 

mental  writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  llortieulture,  Cotlagw  l>Ei'T)nji  onACii.is  Lt  .vte  DaPiTrao  lAn  Jri.*  Sii»j'rf*er).— The  mots 
Gardener,  and  Country  Oenlleman."  By  so  doing  they  of  Ihe  ^antaaiekepl  Ikii  vet  lo  autninn.  Put  the  pots  onder  aheJtr  hehsc 
aro   subjected  to    unjustifiable    trouble  and  expense.     All     '''J.j!'^^  "'"'■^* '''''':?"'*'''' uj,;i"'i"",™'i-,,l  „  „  ,ft„  ^ 

oommunications  should  therefore  be  addressed  loUlv  to  Tht  ^^  AMSlJ^.!b".ii^b?iiat"\nay""bL^'dMded  for  pi^amiAi }  1  haw 
f-iiton  of  the  "  Journal  0/  Sorlinllynr,  Sv."  162,  Flett  hllhe'to  cut  clicH..>hyiDOt.  Imt  have  gcBrimlly  thereby  liWend  ll»fla«» 
i,rttf,  LoadoK,  E.C.  i  liigthi'fOllowlng..iiMn    Will  11  pm  easily i.t  anvthncwiiLootiuiilogr— 

'  iaie'th^t*   u™tions™Chf  ™to  Glrdcnin"  an/thos  "n  '•  '^'t^''*^'*  ™'' '"  *!";'  '"'  "^  *"'^  "  "''  "  "'"  *"■"  "»-"  *"  *"^ 
'  -1'*    ,■  and  Bee  suhject^  it  they  eipcct  to  gei  Iheni  ansivered  '  than  iliu  way  ym  have  proecuiM-tlial  Is  losuy.  svue  hmi.lrtdt  of  onilsrt 

1..  .    1  •  _!  '  ,i_    £   t  _  .;..  il .    I  the  finest-loohlna  mots  ni art  be  cut  right  llimnch,  up  and  donn,  and  iM* 

•....,..\i  and  conveniently,  but  Brite  them  on  separate  „j,^,,„  ^^''^^.^H  „pn^,„Mf„„^,i;j^„„j,m,^,fc„„a» 
lunications.  Also  nevoi  to  send  more  than  two  or  oi  annUIJanlJll;nt>lf^'tIltrlnurdrrlH•e|«ralclhenl.  Hie  icaMm  li  thl»- 
mieitiuns  nt  once  The  Iheden  ait  an  strung  md  tiintiD>ennM  In  this  A«ipan:haa,  that  hrttt 

■  -,.;,  pri,.t,i,  <o  ..J  ,.«,n.u.,ic,uo„  .,d«,  ™d„   S"™",aS«SS:'..'aK£U"!'.';Ji!ISi=SSSM 

•>v«il  eireiimstances.  an  srparatc  thnn  wUhuu  entihig.  EvcnlrtlicballwaiH'ailied  byidpeaad 
'CAFme-.  ;a-.  //,  P.I.-T.1U  have  It  miTeetly  name*.  In  a  ■-SBt'n  theii.  was  no  jui  llele  of  mil  leit  among  the  mrt^  It  would  tskaa 
■ahrubb     «.bi  I  fe--    ilgh.  bnltrjlnej 11I  a  wall,  wit]  ri'ach        -'    '  ton  da"  •"  "Tdu  tho  ro    "      - 
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December,  and  to  any  extent;,  and  the  side  shoots  will  bloom  all  the  stronger. 
But  how  would  a  groyhoand  look  with  his  tall  and  ears  cut  after  the  way 
they  dock  tot  riers  ?  Jost  like  a  Uamea  without  the  leader.  When  a  Humea 
Is  rightly  grown,  the  leadvr  is  the  weakest  shoot  of  them  all,  and  It  nevur  can 
rob,  in  the  smallest  degiee,  any  one  of  the  side  shoots.  Rut  few  plants  are 
worse  grown  than  Huroeas.  We  have  not  seen  ten  well-grown  Iiumoas  for 
the  Ust  ten  years.  Ten  inches  for  a  s'em,  bcaatlfol  soft  shining  leayes  falling 
orer  the  sMcs  of  the  pot  or  tub ;  the  bottom  shoots  10  feet  ftom  tip  to  tip, 
And  sweeping  the  ground,  and  7  feet  from  tlie  top  of  the  leader,  with  the 
.eone  In  one  mass  of  bloom,  are  evidence  of  a  Humea  well  cultivated. 

IcE-nocsB  (ir.  Wihon). — Mr.  Beaton  says  he  never  wrote  a  word  about 
building  an  ice-house— that  is,  an  ice-well  in  a  bank  of  earth.  It  is  a  waste. 
tal  bad  plan.  Cobbot's  American  ice-house,  a  dr^twing  and  desciiption  of 
which  is  in  **  The  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary,"  is  the  best  that  has  been 
published. 

Watek  W£sp— Axacbarts  alsixastrcm  {G.  it x)  .—This  most  trouble- 
some weed  i"  a  native  of  America,  and  was  brought  hither  with  the  timber 
imported  from  that  country.  It  was  first  noticed  in  our  inlands  by  Dr. 
George  Johnson,  who  found  it  in  1842.  floating  in  tlic  lake  of  Donse  Castle, 
Berwicitsltire.  It  is  now  flrequenily  found  in  other  watere  of  England.  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  and  wherever  found  becomes  a  serious  injury.  Locks, 
canals,  mills,  and  fish-ponds,  have  all  been  choked  with  it ;  and  no  means 
of  eradicatinz  it  have  been  discovered.  It  is,  probably,  synonymous  with 
A.  NutttkUi  of  the  American  Flora.  Swans  are  remarkably  fond  of  it^  and 
keep  it  well  under  in  the  waters  they  frequent.  By  constantly  cropping  it 
down  they  sometimes  eradicate  it,  and  an  instance  is  published  where  the 
swans  ceased  to  thrive  so  well  after  this  weed  disappeared  from  their  lake. 

MixiiD  IlBKBACBons  BoBDF.R  {All  Old  Suhicrihtr^  Wicklow). — We  will 
pablish  something  on  Uie  subject  next  week.  We  shall  be  obliged  by  any  of 
our  readers  si  nt'ir.g  us  aa  account  of  any  mixed  herb.iccous  border  or  bed 
which  they  consider  well  planted  and  managed.  The  agcount  should  give  a 
list  of  the  plants  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  planted. 

Floweb-oardbjc  Plans  (/.  r.,  Murl^rots  Abbey).— Buy  our  "  Flower 
Gardening  for  the  Many,"  free  by  post  for  five  penny  postage  s'amps. 

Nahbs  <»f  Plants  {F.  Z.).— 1,  Nematanthus  longipes;  2,  Otbonna  crassi- 
Iblia;  3,  Silcne  Schaftii;  4,  Jasiuno  montana.  {G.  IF.).— 1,  An  Ara'ia,  or 
Arallaceous  plMut  not  recognised.  2,  Ardlsia laterifolla;  3,  Aralla  puchra ; 
4,  verj'  like  Krythrochiton  bi asiliensis,  but  it  Is  di;>l(ult  to  name  plants  from 
the  leaves  only  withont  flowers.,  (»/.  />.,  Dundee). — 1,  Eupl)orbiabeli't8Copia; 
2,  Lychnis  vesiiertlna  ;  3,  Galoopsis  tetrahit;  4,  Pninella  vulgaris,  [Ji.  M.). 
—  1,  Lythrum  al.itmn  ;  2,  Ciethra  arboreji.  (TF".  Bayne8).—K  good  form  of 
Polystichum  aculcstum  var.  lobatum,  with  multifld  apex.  The  Auricula  leaf 
looks  diseased ;  at  any  rate,  the  marking  if  a  true  variegation  is  not  desir- 
able. (J.  7!,  Amnnthill), — 1,  Gymnogramma  olomelanos;  2,  Adlantum 
formosuin  ;  3,  Asplrninm  adiantum  nigrum  {slender  variety) ;  4,  Wood- 
wardia  (Po'.  dia)  '*andata;  5,  Polystichum  angularc,  var.  proliferum  Wol- 
lastonL 
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POULTEY.  B:EE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHEONICLE. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  POULTRY. 

All  our  readers  will  T«^collect  the  "  Sleeping  Beauty."  Tho 
older  ones  may  no  lon^^er  take  quj  interest  in  .the  tale,  but  its 
aasoc'iations  will  bo  with  their  jouth,  and  howerer  calm  and 
pleasant  middle  or  advanced  age  maj  be,  there  is  a  shade  of 
sadness  when  past  youth  is  thought  of.  It  is  a  tiling  that  can 
never  return.  To  the  young  tlie  old  nur.iery  talc  is  full  of 
charms.  The  animals  outside,  the  porter  at  the  g^le,  the  guards, 
.the  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting,  the  scnrnnts  of  evory  degree,  all 
sleeping  till  the  right  person  comes ;  then  one  sneezes',  and 
another  sneezes,  till  all  wake  up. 

There  is  another  tale  not  so  well  known  perhaps.  Tt  concerns 
an  old  woman  who  went  to  market  to  hu}-  a  pi^.  It  was  uoces- 
sary,  in  order  to  reach  home,  she  should  get  over  a  style ;  she 
did  so  easily,  but  the  pig  would  not.  She  then  endeavoured  to 
press  ovojy  mortal  person  and  thing  into  her  service,  with  a 
Tiew  to  their  co-operation  in  coercing  the  obstinate  animal. 
Dog,  cow,  butcher,  fire,  water,  rope,  all  were  asked  in  vain,  till 
one  began,  and  th'.'n  nil  sot  to  work,  and  the  old  lady  and  her 
troublteome  bar^nin  reached  home  safclv. 

^ow,  to  our  mind|  the  poultry  question  has  been  pleeping  for 
many  years.  Two  wicked  fairies  have  bewitched  it ;  one  has 
taught  large  farmers  the  question  is  infra  dig.,  the  other  has 
pooh-poohed  tho  thing  altogether:  therefore,  houses  and  farms 
nave  bet^n  untenanted,  so  far  as  poidtry  is  concerned  ;  positive 
advantages  are  thrown  a  way,  and  opportunities  of  making 
money  ore  sot  nt  nought.  We  have  no  statistics,  but  we  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  have  thom ;  then  wo  shall  be  surprised.  Few 
persons,  if  any,  are  prepared  to  find  the  magnituWo  of  poultry 
interests. 

There  is  a  questirn  becoming  more  important  every  day.  It 
is  the  supply  of  food  for  mankind.  What  if  the  new  theory  be 
a  correct  one,  that  while  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  increase 
jearly,  production  Ims  reached  its  acme,  so  far  as  the  old 
Channels  are  C'»r.crrnerl.  '.Ihosc  who  hold  this  to  be  true,  point 
tOithe  sea  as  tho  only  n'source ;  but  poultry  may  also  play  its 
part.  Fmnco  product's  yearly  3,715,200,000  e;:jirs ;  die  con- 
•mnes  and   exports   betw<;cn  six   and  seven  millions  worth  of 


poultry  every  year.  Few  things  are  more  nourishing ;  none  are 
capable  of  greater  variety  of  cooking ;  and,  we  think  we  may 
add,  nothing  is  so  suited  to  the  taste  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  as  an  egg.  It  is  computed  that  France  consumes  every 
J  oar  nearly /otir  millions  of  pounds  toeitfht  of  food  in  eggs  only. 

We  know  not  what  we  eat  in  this  pleasing  form,  but  we  know 
we  import  many  millions  that  we  might  produce  ourselves,  and 
that  if  twice  the  present  .number  were  taken  to  market,  there 
would  at  all  timee  be  a  ready  aale  for  them.  We  know  ibo  old 
martinets,  in  both  army  and  navy,  believe  the  services  lost  and 
gone  to  the  dogs,  because  soldier  are  no  longer  carefully  strapped 
and  bandaged,  so  that  they  can  do  nothing  but  stand  upright ; 
U'cause  the  useful  riOe  is  substituted  for  harmless  brown  bess ; 
and  because  it  is  no  longer  necessary  that,  on  grand  qccasion^, 
a  man  ahould  have  a  regulation  "  queue,"  weighing  not  less  than 
a  certain  weight,  fastened  to  the  collar  of  his  coat.  In  the 
sister  service  (here  are  those  who  shake  their  heads  ominously 
because  a  parcel  of  boys  are  put  in  command  when  an  admiral, 
of  less  than  seventy,  hoists  his  fl^ ;  they  hate  the  "  noisy  devils 
tliat  go  by  steam,'  and  mourn  tlie  day  when  first-rate  seventy- 
two's  waited  for  wind  and  tide  and  rendered  invat-ion  impos- 
sible. So  in  civic  life,  there  are  people  yet  to  be  found  who  are 
eloquent  in  praise  of  the  old  four-inside  post-coach,  and  liate  the 
nasty  railwaj-a — time  for  ^  cosy  cup  of  tea  whenever  they 
changed  horses.  In  all  these  cases  every  improvement  is  treat^ 
as  a  mad  innovation.  It  is  said  -that  in  Klizabeth's  time  an  act 
was  passed  to  prevent  a^iv  addition  to  London,  on  the  groiind 
that  so  many  people  would  ;be  brought  together,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  feed  them. 

Ridiculous  as  these  notions  may  be  in  every  case,  they  are  not 
more  so  than  that  which  considers  poultry  beneath  the  notice  of 
an  agricultural  society.  The  Royal,  of  that  name,  adopted  it  for 
a  time,  long  enough  to  prove  it  was  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  their 
funds,  and  then  it  gave  it  up.  Some  laughed  at  it,  and  others 
talked  about  cocks  and  hens.  Fulton  was  laughed  at  the  first 
time  he  tried  his  marine  steam  engine  j  and  the  first  man  who 
discovered  the  power  of  steam  was  consigned  to  a  madhouse. 
The  adoption  of  poultry,  as  a  pursuit,  by  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, or  those  who  have  space  and  opportunity  ifor  rearing  it, 
cannot  compete  with  these  great  things  and  discoveries ;  b.ut 
that  which  adds  millions  of  pounds  weight  annually  to  the  food 
of  a  country,  or  millions  of  pounds  worth  to  the  yearly  produce, 
cannot,  or  at  least  ought  not,  to  be  lightly  thought  of.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  bo  given  to  such  a  society  as  that  of  Bir- 
mingham, not  only  for  their  enterprise  and  perseverance  in 
carrying  out  a  great  undertaking,  but  for  that  sound  judgment 
which  took  at  once  a  correct  view  of  stock,  and  offered  noble 
premiums  for  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  and  roots. 

In  walking  through  the  sleeping-courts  we  have  at  last  heard 
the  sneese—that  is  tho  prelude  to  wakmg.  Societies  are  every- 
where taking  up  the  question  ;  magazines  make  it  the  subject  of 
their  papers  ;  and  thinking  men  who  care  for  fowls  no  ipore 
than  they  do  for  sheep  or  oattLe,  except  as  articles  of  food,  are 
not  only  making  inquiry,  but  are  willing  to  invest  capital  in  the 
production  of  egcs  and  poultry. 

We  will  conclude  this  by  informing  our  readers  there  iff  a 
show  at  Perth,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Lord  Kin- 
naird,  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  days  of  January.  The 
prize  list  is  a  liberal  one.  In  the  classes  for  Dorkings,  Silver 
Grey  and  Coloured,  each  has  four  prizes  of  £B,  £4,  £3,  and  £1. 
The  prizes  for  Dorkings  alone  amoimt  tO'£81.  Mrs.  Fergusson 
Blair,  and  other  exhibitors  from  Scotland,  freely  enter  our 
southern  lists,  and  are  heard  of  at  all  our  great  shows.  We  hope 
some  of  our  good  breeders  will  not  fail  to  return  the  compliment, 
and  that  goodly  entries  of  English  birds  at  Perth  will  prove  that 
we  like  good  opponents ;  that  wo  return  courtesy,  and  that  we 
are  glad  to  give  every  support  to  that  which  we  believe  to  be  far 
more  important  than  anything  that  can  be  called  a  fancy. 


OATS  FOR  POULTRY  FOOD -POINTS  IN  A 

DORKING  COCK. 

SnorLD  ground  oats  for  poultry  be  also  sifted,  or  given  hnsks 
and  all  P 

Which  is  considered  most  objectionable  in  a  Dorking  cock,  a 
speckled  breast,  or  a  white  feather  in  the  tail  ?— J.  F.  N. 

[The  ground  oats  should  not  be  sifted,  the  entire  corn  phould 
be  ground  as  fine  as  possible,  and  nothing  taken  from  it.     We 
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do  not  consider  either  of  the  points  you  mention  as  objections  in 
a  Dorking  cock.  Manj  people  do,  and  we  fancy  they  would 
rather  forgive  the  white  taQ-feather  than  a  spotted  breast.] 


SCOTTISH  OENITHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  annual  Exhibition  and  competition  of  fancy  Pigeons 
and  Canary  birds,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Associatiod,  was 
opened  on  the  2l8t',  in  the  Trades*  Hall.  The  Exhibition  was  a 
most  superior  one.  In  the  Pigeon  department,  the  competition, 
owing  to  the  many  excellent  entries,  was  rery  keen ;  and 
amongst  the  entries  for  the  special  prizes  were  some  very 
beautiful  birds.  The  class  pairs  were  numerous ;  and,  in  the 
Powter  department,  the  birds  were  very  good.  The  Carrier 
Pigeons  were  also  numerous,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly  rare. 
In  the  Canary  bird  department  some  of  the  finest  birds  we  haye 
seen  were  exhibited.    The  following  are  the  awards : — 

PIGEON  DEPARTMENT. 

EXTBA  PRIZES. 

A  Silver  Cup,  for  the  Ixest    Three  Pens,  one  pair  each,    Carrikbs, 
PowTKKS,  and  Short-faced  Almond  Tumblers — P.  Eden,  Manchester. 

A  Silver  Medal,  for  the  best  Pair  Black  Powtebs,  bred  in  1861— J.  Millar, 
Glasgow. 

A  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Yellow  Powtbb,  cock  or  hen,  bred  in  1861— 
G.  Ure,  Dundee  Chen). 

A  subscription  Silver  Medal,  for  the  best  Pair  of  Powtebs  (black  and 
yellow  excepted),  bred  in  1861— G.  Ure,  Glasgow. 

PowTERs  (Black  Cocks). — First  and  Second,  J.  Millar,  Glasgow. 

Powtebs  (White  Cocks). — First,  P.  Eden,  Manchester.    Second,  W. 
Smith,  Halifax. 

PowThRs  (Blue Cocks).— First,  G.  J.  M'Lean,  Edinburgh.    Second,  P. 
Eden,  Mancnester. 

Powtebs  (Red  Cocks). — First  and  Second,  G.  Ure,  Dundee. 

Powtebs   (Yellow  Cocks).— First,  P.  Eden,  Manche&ter.     Second,  J. 
Huie,  Glasgow. 

•  Powtebs  (cock  any  other  colour).— First,  J.  Ilnic,  Glasgow  (Mealy). 
Second,  W.  Wallace,  jun.,  Glasgow  (Checker). 

Powtebs  (Black  Hens).— First  and  Second,  G.  Ure,  Dundee. 

Powtebs  (White  Hens).- First,  P.  Eden,  Manchester.    Second,  G.  Ure, 
Dnndce. 

Powtebs  (Blue  Hens).— First,  W.  Smith,  Halifax.     Second,  G.   Ure, 
Daddee. 

Powtbrs  (Red  Hens).— First  and  Second,  G.  Ure,  Dundee. 

Powters  (Yellow  Hens).— First,  P.  Eden,  Manchester.     Second,  W. 
Smith,  Halifax. 

PowTEU8(Hen8  any  other  colour).— First,  J.  Huie,  Glasgow.    Second, 
W.  Smith,  Halifax. 

Carriers  (any  colour).— Silver  Medal,  P.  Eden,  Manchester. 

Carriers   (Black  Cocks).— First,   P.  Eden,   Manchester.      Second,   J. 
Muir,  Glasgow. 

Cabriers  rDun  Cocks).— First,  T.  Colley,  Sheffield.    Second,  A.  L.  Sil- 
vester, Birmingham. 

Carriers  (Black  Hens).— First,  P.  Eden,  Manchester.    Second,  J.  Bair- 
stow,  Halifax, 

Caruikrs    (Dun    Hens).— First,    J.   Buirotow,   Halifax.    Second,    W. 
Cannan,  Bradford. 

Sbout.faced  Almond  Tumbiebs.- Silver  Medal,  P.  Eden,  Manchester. 

Shobt-facri)  Almond  Tumblers  —First,  P.  Eden,  Manchester.  Second, 
W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

Shobt-paced  Tcmblkrs  (Mottles,  any  colour).— Firft,  P.  Eden,  Man- 
chtstcr  (Black  Mottles).    Secmd,  I.  Monkhouse,  Kendal  (Black  Mottles). 

Short-faced  Tumblers  (any  other  colour  or  variety).— First,  M.  Stuart, 
Glasgow  (Red  Agates).    Second,  H.  Wardle,  Newcastle  (Kites). 

Fantails  (any  colour).— A  silver  medal,  G.  Ure,  Dundee  (White). 

Famtails.— Firs%  G.  J.  M'Lean,  Edinburgh.    Second,  0.  Ure,  Dundee 
(White). 

Jacobiks  (any  colour).— A  silver  medal,  J.  Peel,  Usworth,  Sunderland. 

Jacobins.— First,  J.  Sharp,  Johnstone.    Second,  J.  Greig,  Innellan. 

Tbumfktebs.  —  First,    W.  Wallace,    Jun.,  Glasgow    (Black    Mottles). 
Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

Babbs  (any  colour).— A  silver  medal,  P.  Eden,  Manchester  (Blacks). 

Barbs.— First,  J.  H.  Frame,  Overton  (Black).    Second,  P.  Eden,  Man- 
chester. 

TuRBiTs  (any  colour).— A  silver  medal,  W.  Smith,  Halifax. 

TuBBiTs.— First,  R.  Pickering,  Carlisle  (Blue).     Second,  W.  Cannan, 
Bra'lford.  ■■  ^''■-  f-"';****^'*?^** 

Owls.— First,  W.  Smith,  Halifax.    Second.  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 
NcNs.— First,  F.  Key,  Beverley.    Second,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham. 
MAOPiEa— First,  J.  Zieglar,  Edinburgh.    S'*"""'      ^  Smith,  Halifax- 
RuNTS.  —Prize,  W.  Wallace,  jun.,  Glasii"*'r 
Common  Tumblebs. — First,  A     ''^-   "«  •^-'to,  Birming- 

''THER  Bbeeds.— First,  G.  va<,  - ..  ».an,  Bradford. 

/UDGES. — Mr.  Andrew  Cov*ai        >,        '■       ^  ... n#»-     T<>()iAy. 
nriot       k-fr.  TT/.*ii.-  Simpson,  Nt>T*,   V 

4^T4p-   DEPAR'  "- 

^fRA  PBI2 

otch »,  ne  produce  of  1860,  or  '•-lor  the-^to;  thi  ^  cU 

.wCk  and  b-.r  hen,  or  buff  cock  a»»' 
Glasgow.    8(  cond,  J.  Halley,  Car-" 
nrize  for  the  most  portable  ^.  ,> 
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M'Murray,  Edinburgh.    Third,  G.  Ayton,  Glasgow  ('•pedal.    Fovrth,  D, 
Gunn,  Glasgow  (special). 

Buff  Cocks.- First,  J.  Wren,  Paisley  (special).  Second,  W.  Hnftv* 
Kilbirnic  (special).  Third,  J.  Armstrong,  Glasgow.  Fourth,  D.  Ooa, 
Glasgow. 

Special  and  Association  Prizes. 

Yellow  Hens.— First,  A.  Glbb,  Paisley  (special).  Seoond,  W.M'Lud, 
Glasgow.    Third,  J.  Halley,  Carron.    Fourth,  A.  M'Lure,  Glasgow. 

Buff  Hens.- First,  J.  White,  Paislev  (special).  Second.  J.  JobflilM, 
Kilmarnock  (special).  Third,  J.  Ritchie'.  Edinburgh  (special).  Fterth,CL 
Horsburgh,  Glasgow. 

BELGIAN  FANCY. 

Special  and  Association  Prixes. 

Yellow  Cocks.— First,  J.  Ruthven,  Glasgow  (special).  Beeoadi  '• 
Duncan,  Glasgow.    Third,  R.  Sommerville,  Edinburgh. 

Buff  Cocks.- First  and  Third,  J.  Ruthven,  Glasgow  (ipedal).  Scooai^ 
J.  Simpson,  Edinburgh. 

Special  and  Association  Prices. 

Yellow  Hehs.— First,  J.  Simpson,  Edinburgh  (special).  Seeoafd,  J« 
Birkett,  Dundee  'special).    Third,  J.  Thorp,  Dumfries.  '       ^^ 

Buff  Hens.- First  and  Second,  J.  Ruthven,  Glasgow  (special).  TUrd, 
J.  Simpson,  Edinburgh. 

PIEBALDS. 

Yellow  CocKs.—First,  T.  Pate,  Beith.  Second,  N.  M'Lean,  GlMVnr. 
Third,  A.  M'Lellan,  Perth. 

Buff  Cocks.- Fir8t,  D.  Duncan,  Carron.  Second,  J.  Jamieioii,  Bn- 
gray.    Third,  A.  Conn,  Glacgow. 

Tellow  Hess.— First,  T.  Pate,  Beith.  Second,  J.  Vine,  Paisley.  TnWi 
R.  Laurie,  Glasgow, 

Buff  Hens.-  First,  J.  Jamieson,  Balgray;  Second,  W.  Alexander,  Bffli- 
burgh.    Third,  W.  Wilson,  Mauchline. 

GOLDFINCH  MULES. 

Yellow  Cocks.— First,  W.  Kirk,  Dunfermline.  Second,  W.  Wllioi, 
Mnuchline. 

Buff  Cocks.- First,  W.  Kirk,  Dunfermline.  Second,  J.  Donoiit 
Glasgow. 

Judges. — Messrs.  George  Grant,  Paisley ;  George  Crawford, 
Beith ;  James  Graham,  Kilmarnock  ;  Jacob  Beeby,  CariiiW; 
Charles  (Gordon,  Glasgow ;  George  Ayton,  Glasgow. 
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FEEDING  GOLDFINCHES— KEEPING 

PIGEONS. 

I  HAYE  had  a  Goldfinch  for  about  three  years,  and  hate  fed 
him  on  hemp,  canary,  and  rapeseed,  and  until  the  Isat  wf 
weeks  he  has  thriven  on  that  diet,  but  he  now  seems  oat  of 
health,  for  he  does  not  sing,  and  sits  with  his  feathers  rufflfd. 
He  moulted  some  weeks  ago,  so  he  ought  to  have  recoTered 
from  the  effects  of  that. 

T  am  aware  that  my  plan  of  feeding  is  a  wasteful  one,  ss  t» 
bird,  preferring  the  hemp,  scatters  the  other  seed  about  in  ord* 
to  reach  it.  I  have  tried  leaving  out  the  hemp,  but  find  it  in- 
variably makes  him  sulky.  When  ho  was  in  health  I  oooeor 
twice  gave  him  no  hempsecd  for  a  day  or  two,  and  he  wn 
always  in  ill-humour,  but  was  restored  to  cheerfulness  hf  • 
supply  of  his  accustomed  dainty.  I  give  him  occaBionslljr 
tbistleseed  and  groundsel.     Can  you  suggest  a  better  diet? 

Will  you  at  the  same  time  be  kind  enough  to  answer  snothff 
question  ?  I  wish  to  keep  a  few  fancy  Pigeons  for  amuscB^^ 
Which  do  you  consider  the  prettiest  and  most  desirable  kind? 
— A  Lover  of  Bibds. 

[Your  complaint  respecting  the  Goldfinch  is  only  "*°5?' 
example  of  the  evil  effects  of  giving  cage  birds  hempseed.  *1* 
hemp  plant  contains  an  extract  of  an  intoxicating  nature  5** 
sombling  opium,  and  the  seed  is  found  to  have  an  exhilir**"^ 
and  exciting  effect  on  most  birds.  I  would  advise  you  to  weift 
your  bird  gradually  from  both  hemp  and  rapeseed ;  give  him 
good  canary  seed,  shelled  oats,  and  a  little  mawseed;  W  "'J 
have  plenty  of  groundsel,  chickweed,  and  the  seedy  headi^^ 
thistles  and  dandelions.  Probably  there  may  be  an  obstrudiw 
of  the  oil  gland  on  the  rump ;  if  so,  gently  press  out  the  cosg^ 
lated  oil  and  matter,  but  do  not  cut  or  prick  the  swelling,  ••  •* 
matter  ought  to  pass  out  of  the  natural  opening;  then  8no»» 
the  part  with  fresh  butter  or  pounded  loaf  sugar. 

So  much  depends  on  taste  and  fancy  that  it  is  impoisiblo  ■'^ 
advise  in  the  choice  of  fancy  Pigeons ;  all  are  beautiful  ^ 
had  better  visit  some  show  and  choose  for  yourself.  If  wdl  W 
they  will  do  no  harm  in  a  flower  garden,  as  they  would  only  «■ 
a  little  salad.  The  rabbit-hutch  mentioned,  if  provided  with  ♦ 
couple  of  nests,  and  hung  up  out  of  the  reach  of  stray  Oit^ 
would  accommodate  one  pair  of  Pigeons.  They  may  be  JUJ 
cured  at  any  time,  and  to  prevent  their  flying  away,  they  show 
be  confined  for  a  few  days  till  they  become  accustomed  to  tw 
«AW  abode;   three  days  is  often  long  e*"~*gh,  but  for  saleliyi' 
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their  natural  desire  for  home  will  induce  them  to  try  to  return  while  workinp^  on  this  tyttem,  nor  can  I  coincide  in  your  corret- 

there,  and  as  they  might  not  be  able  to  find  it,  they  would  yery  pondent*s  opinion  as  to  the  large  extent  of  drone-comb  in  the 

likely  be  lost.    They  should  be  so  confined  that  they  may  see  hire  alluded  to  by  me  at  page  59,  the  increase  of  the  male  sex 

about  their  new  place,  that  their  sight  may  assist  them  in  recog-  being  gradual  season  after  season  till  the  last,  when  they  exceeded 

nising  it   when  let  out.    For  food — tares,  beans,  lentils,  and  all  due  proportion,  thereby  rather  establishing  the  growing  age 

buckwheat,  are  amonff  the  best,  with  clean  water,  a  lump  of  salt  and  consequent  decay  of  the  royal  mother.— A  Bsnprewbhise 

to  peck,  and  some  gnt,  as  old  mortar  or  broken  oyster-shells:  Bbb-kbkpbb. 

For  nest-building,  birch  or  heath  twigs  are  preferable  to  straw ; 

and  a  little  sulphur  dusted  among  their  feathers  and  in  the  nest  ▼  -r^-rrTiT  i  -w   Tk-ni-^-rxr-raao 

will  help  to  keep  them  free  from  vermin.— B.  P.  Bbent.]  LIGUBIAN  PBOWESS. 

In  the  Jovbkal  of  HoETicui/rraB  appears  an  account  of 

""  a  violent  onslaught  upon   a  solitary  Ligurian  stock  by   "all 

THE  STJPEB-POSED  HIVE  DOES  NOT  BECOME  the  bees  in  the  neighbourhood;"  but  which  resulted  in  the 

TTTH'    aTnmr  tttvt?  Italians  being  "able  to  hold  out  agarast  the  attack."      As  I 

±n.ri   oiui^A.-rLX  v  j:*.  happen  to  be  a  sufferer  from  a  somewhat  similar  occurrence,  m 

My  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  an  article  in  this  Journal  which  Ligurians  were  the  aggressors,  I  am  tempted  briefly  to 

in  which    "  A  Bbkfbbwshibb  Bbb-xbbpbb  "    states,  as  his  relate  the  circumstance. 

opinion,  that  a  queenless  hive  placed  on  another  possessing  a  In  September  last  I  was  possessed  of  a  strong  swarm  of 

queen  will,  after  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  operation  common  bees,  with  a  remarkably  fine  and  prolific  queen,  which 

subsides,  become  the  stock-hive.     This  is  certainly  contrary  to  had  filled  its  hive^with  combs;  but  not  being  heavy  enough  to 

my  experience  during  a  careful  observation  of  many  years.     I  stand  the  winter,  copious  feeding  was  resorted  to  by  means  of 

do  not  consider  that  the  pollen-laden  bees  would  give  themselves  two  small  bell-glasses  filled  with  liquid  food,  tied  down  with 

the  trouble  of  traversing  the  combs  of  the  lower  hive  to  reach  leno,  and  inverted  over  orifices  in  the  top  of  the  hive.     A  few 

the  seat   of  breeding  in  the  upper  box,  but  in  all  instances  marauding   Ligurians    from   th^   neighbouring  apiary  of   "A 

convert  this  hive  into  a  store-house,  as  it  is  known  that  they  Detonshibb  Bee-kbbfbb"  at  first  intruded  themselves,  and 

prefer  storing  at  a  distance  from  their  entrance.     Even  in  the  shared  my  bounty  by  licking  the  food  from  the  outside  edges  of 

case  of  a  supered  stock-hive  the  combs,  as  they  are  worked  down  the  bell-glasses.      On  perceiving  this,  I  excluded  them  by  care- 

into  the  lower  box,  become  the  seat  of  breeding,  not  of  honey-  fully  swathing  the  glasses  in  a  couple  of  handkerchiefs,  and  all 

storing ;   and  in  most  instances  a  transference  takes  place,  the  went  well  until  I  administered  the  last  dose  of  syrup  at  nine 

•upered  stock  becoming  to  a  great  extent  the  storing-hive.  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  September.      During  my 

My  experience,  then,  am'ounts  to  this— that  in  no  instance  absence  that  morning  a  very  great  commotion  was  observed  in 

have  I  found  the  top  hive  become  the  stock-hive :  and  therefore  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hives.      On  my  return,  about  two 

I  can  endorse  the  statement  of  "  A  Deyonshieb  Bbb-kbepkb  "  o'clock,  I  was  met  by  the  exclamation,  "  The  bees  are  swarming!" 

that  the  lower  box  is  the  seat  of  breeding,  the  upper  hive  being  Putting  on  a  bee-dress,  I  hastened  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 

for  the  storing  of  honey. — Q-.  Fox,  Kingthridgey  Devon,  Alas !  a  dreadful  conflict  was  taking  place !  the  Ligurians  from 

my  neighbour's  apiary  having  fallen  on  my  poor  unhappy  stock. 

'  Thp  commotion  continued  until  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 

rrcTT?    CTrk-DTTrvTwr"    avcTTTiur  »oo"»  ^^en  it  subsided,  and  I  found  nearly  all  my  bees  killed, 

int.    &1U1C1J?  linu    »191J2«M.  ^jjg  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  pjg^pg^  ^^j  jjjg  Ijqj  ^  completely  cleared  of 

Heabtily  concurring  with  your  much-esteemed  correspondent  honey  as  if  the  bees  had  died  of  starvation  ! 

•*  A  Devonshibb  Bbb-kbbpbb,"  that  the  development  of  truth  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  "  A  Devonshibb  Beb-keepeb,"  or  any 

is  the  main  object  your  correspondents  aim  at,  and  my  only  other  of  ycur  numerous  apiarian  correspondents,  what  is   the 

motive   in  having  the  temerity — a  comparatively  young  bee-  best  means  of  securing  our  native  bees  from  the  attacks  of  such 

keeper — to  call  in  question  the  editorial  reply  in    "A.  W.'s"  insatiable  plunderers,  and  what  legal  remedy  we  have  against 

case,  page  38,  you  may  judge  of  my  disappointment  at  observing  those  who  have  imported  these  foreign  marauders  ?—S.  B. 

the  very  decided  opposite  opinion  expressed  by  your  excellent  p^^    ^j^^  "native  bees"   will  not   stend  a  brush   with   the 

Devon  contributor  as  to  my  experience  of  such  a  case,  and  my  j^^ ^^        ^^  co^,„,el    ou  to  discard  them  altogether.     Legal 

Mtisfiiction  at  fo  high  an  authority  as  our  paternal  one    Mr.  ^^^.      ;^  probably  have  none;  but  we  are  sure  "  A  Detok- 

Brown,  of  StewartonsponUneously  stepping  forward  to  decide  gniRE  Bee-keepeb  "  will  be  happy  to  affbrd  you  a  civil  one,  by 

by  such  a   Ij-ngthened   experience   the  point  at  issue.      That  assisting  in  Ligurianising  your  entire  apiary.] 

gentleman,  although  being  personally  an  entire  stranger,  if  I  e©               ^  j                     r     j  j 

mistake  not,    I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  delightedly  

inspected  at  peveral  Glasgow  warehouses  many  beautiful  octagon  ^  .  ^^^-.^^^^-.^^^^^^    ^^,    ,«rx-r^    -rT^n.TT.xr    -nT^-n 

tropica  of  his  apiarian  skill.  PABTHENOGENESIS    IN    THE  HONEY  BEE 

The  same  motive  alone  impels  me  to  notice   "A  Devonshibe  AND    IN    MOTHS. 

Bbb-beepeb'8  "remarks  on  this  point  under  «  Super-posing  "  ^         ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^                ^^  ^y^^  g^^^  page  ^ith  Col. 

at  page  139.     It  is  an  established  rule  m  storifymg  that  all  Newman's  last  polite  communication,  I  hope  if  he  should  have 

entrances  be  closed  but  the  lowest,  and  m  that  manner  I  have  ^^^  opportunity  of  forwarding  to  me  a  drone-breeding  queen* 

wrought   a   set  of  boxes  attaining  a  height  of  30  inches:    to  ^^  asfisting  me  in  my  researches  in  any  other  way,  he  will  not 

overcome  the  objections  that  might  be  brought  up  against  such  ^.^^^^^^^  (^  avail  himself  of  it ;  and,  by  so  doing  remove  me  from 

an   altitude    snggHsted  to   me,  the  "adapter  pan,     described  his  category  of  " unknown  friends." 

in  No.  5.     There  being  more  than  one  entrance  left  open  would  j  y^^-^^^  mvself  to  be  the  first  Englishman  who  has  attempted 

only  afford  an  attraction  to  robbers,  and  in  no  way  affect  the  ^^  ^^^-f   yonSiebold's  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  partbe- 

result  as  your  correspondent  supposes.  nogene>.is  in  the  honev  bee,  and  have  thus  far  foundhira  perfectly 

His  adducing  the  well-known  fact  of  the  honey  being  stored  ^^^^^^  j^^^t  spring  I  hope  to  prosecute  my  investigations  still 
above  mu*t  surely  teU  against  his  own  argument,  and  prove  a  further,  and  have  Uttledoubtthat  they  will  turn  out  equally  confir- 
powerful  attraction  towards  the  ascensjon  were  not  its  being  so  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  discoveries  of  this  distinguished  German  r.aturaist. 
stored  an  indubitable  proof  of  the  premeditated  intention  of  the  y^^;^^  ^^j,,^  ^  ^^^  ,^  meaning  when  I  stated  "  that  a  drone- 
bees  to  ascend  at  the  approach  of  severe  weather.  breeding  queen  is  a  virgin  queen,"  I  cannot  accept  the  limitation 

Their  descending  on  the  advent  of  summer  heat  is  also  an  proposed  by  the  gallant  Colonel,  since  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is 

published  fact  ascribable  to  the  same  mfluence  of  genial  warmth  ^^          the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to 

that  causes  the  opening  of  every  aowerin-  bud,  but  foreign  to  ^^^^  ^^^          ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  te^t  the  correctness  of  my  belief 

the  subject  on  hand,  as  long  before  "A.  W.  s     lower  box  would  ,     ^y^^  dissection  of  as  many  drone  breeders  as  possible. 

have  been  removed,  i.nd  the  upper  hive,  agreeable  to  his  wish  •'-^yhiigt  on  the  subject  of  parthenogenesis  I  may  remark  that 

we  would  hope,  nearly  ready  for  swarming.  ^j^^^  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  some  species  of  moths  as 

It  IS  quite  a  common  practice  of  stonfyers  removing  the  lower  ^^,j  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  j^^^      y,^      In  particular  I  would  .instance  the 

portions  of  their  hives  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  replacmg  gjit^orm  ..  oth,  whose  virgin  progeny  is  both  male  and  female. 

the  tame  as  may  be  required  for  breedmg  the  following  season,  j^  ^j^^  singular  case  of  a  swarm  issuing  in  July  from  a  stock 
with  the  mo»t  beneficial  results. 

I  have  never  experienced  a  more  than  usual  number  of  drones  *  Any  specimen  for  examination  should  be  sent  alive. 
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which  had  killed  all  its  drones  iu  June,  I  should  imagine  thttt  if 
file  hive  Imd  been  cxaniinid  at  the  time  it  would  liave  been 
found  that  a  second  Inying  of  drone  eggs  had  taken  plate. 

Without  attributing'  the  circums'tances  to  "  disease/'  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  conflrming  Col.  Newman's  observation  that 
queens  oitcn  depart  Irom  the  usual  routine  of  egg- laying,  and 
that  some  queens  are  much  more  prohfio  than  others. — A  Devon- 

SIIIBE  I3££-K££r£R. 


PAETHENOGENESIS  IPf  THE  QTJEEN  BEE. 

I  CAN  fully  enter  into  the  feelings  of  intense  satisfaction  with 
which  "A  DKV0S3111KK  Bkk-keepee'*  made  the  post-mortem  exa- 
mination or  a  drone-laying  queen,  and  found  the  result  entirely 
CMTobjrative  of  the  investigations  of  the  German  naturalists. 

It  is  much  to  bo  desired  that  his  indefatigable  labours  may  be 
rewarded  also  by  the  proof  of  parthenogenesis  through  tlio 
pomtive  lino  of  eVidonoe,  that  of  direct  observation  that  copu- 
lation has  not  taken  place. 

The  proceedings  of  the  drone-laying  queens  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  particularly  noticed,  but  the  account  b  worth  analysing. 
The  weather  was  very  unsettled,  yet  two  sistor  queens  were  duly 
impregnated.  The  passage  of  the  hive  was  narrow,  but  not  so 
contracted  as  to  obstruct  the  passing  of  the  queen.  The  number 
of  bees  was  small,  occupying  a  mirror-hive,  and  comb  was  made 
slowly.  Here,  perhaps,  wo  have  some  cluo.  May  an  ungenial 
temperature  iu  the  hive  restrain  tlie  queen  from  the  desire  of 
leaving  it,  or  does  it  so  affuct  her  system  tliat  copulation  is 
ineffective  ?  Tliero  is  analogy  to  this  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Flowers  which  resist  the  influence  of  pollen  in  England,  become 
fruitful  in  tho  warmer  climate  of  Australia. 

It  is  not  quite  clearly  stated  by  Mr,  Briscoe,  whether  the 
queen  tiad  begun  to  lay  before  feeding  was  commenced.  Might 
this  havfl* acted  as  a  stimulant  to  produce  eggs,  or  has  a  queen  not 
tho  power  to  retain  them  after  the  fatal  twenty  days  are  passed  ? 

I  offer  these  suggestions  in  tho  hope  that  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered tliat  thesubj-ct  is  exhausted,  and  that  no  opportunity 
may  be  lost  of  throwing  further  hght  upon  it.  A  fortunate 
accident  may  reveal  much,  or  an  experiment  in  autumn,  where 
it  can  be  ascertained  that  there  are  no  drones  within  an  area  of 
four  miles  (it  is  very  probable  the  flight  of  both  queen  and  drone 
may  extend  two  miles),  and,  above  aU,  by  placing  the  queen  in  the 
unicomb-hive,  where  she  can  be  looked  at  every  day  towards  even- 
ing, the  evidence  of  fecundation  being  apparent  for  several  hours. 

Many  apiarians  may  be  able  to  offiir  some  fact«,  which  if 
strictly  accurate  would  be  useful.  I  can  speak  with  certainty  of 
only  ono  family  in  which  the  queen  proved  a  layer  of  drones 
only.  It  vi&i  a  second  swarm,  and  filled  only  about  one-third  of 
tho  hive  with  comb.  The  whole  of  the  bees  disappeared  when 
sent  to  the  moor,  leaving  worker-comb  deformed  by  the  ceiled 
drone-brood.— Investigatob-. 


this  fact  might  have  siigg>'sted  to  him,  that  no  talismanio  in- 
fluence is  required  to  induce  our  little  favourites  to  obey  tk*' 
natural  instinct  which  invariably  prompts  them  to  make' thfit 
!  bi\>eding  place  as  near  the  entrance  to  their  habitation  a»  poeeblft 
Whilnt  referring  to  this  communication  of  our  Kmfrewihifa 
friend,  I  venture  to  caution  him  and  the  rest  of  your  apisriiB 
readers,  against  over-estimating  tho  advantages  of  introductng 
artiflcial  foorl  by  pouring  it  into  the  combs  from  "a  long-piped* 
tin  can."     I  believe  that  even  jjuro  honey  will  not  keep  unleir 
j)laced  in  the  combs  bv  tho  btes  themselves,  and  I  am  very  iai«- 
thttt  all    artideial   compounds  require  to   undergo  a  chemical 
change  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee  before  they  can  be  stored  in  • 
the  combs,  in  such  a  state  as  to  kci'p  good  tlirougliout  the  winter.^ 
I  have  often  tried  this  experiment,  and  have  constantly  fotmd 
that  the  food  is  immediately  trimsferred  tto  some  other  comb^ 
during  which  operation  the  requisite  chemical  change  is,  doabfe- 
less,  effected  ;  but  there  is  also  tho  same  amount  of  labour,  ex- 
citement, and  loss  of  weight  (T  am  not  sure  thiit  it  should  be 
called  "  wa?to"),  incurred,  as  takes  place  vrlien  food  is  adminii- 
ten?d  by  tho  bottle.— A  Devokshibk  Bee-kebfks. 


UNITING  BEES. 

If  Mr.  Uood,  who  wrote  iu  your  issue  of  the  5th,  had  placed 
his  full  hive  in  a  common  kitchen  metal  pot  so  as  that  the  hive 
would  rt-t»t  on  the  sides  of  the  pot,  but  not  on  tho  bottom  of  it, 
placing  as  he  has  done  his  emjity  hive  closcl}'  on  top  of  his  full 
ono,  and  then  with  two  light  sticks  strike  tho  sides  of  tho  pot, 
he  would  drive  every  bee  into  the  empty  one  in  fifteen  minuti.'S, 
when  it  should  be  immediately  taken  away.  I  have  removed 
bees  hi  that  way  in  the  early  part  of  last  July,  without  leaving 
•me  in  the  full 'hive,  nor  losing  half-a-dozen  of  my  bees. — Alfha. 


VARIETIES. 

PitOFOLis  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  or  tnrpentiue  haibeoi 
used  for  varnishing  tin  and  other  polished  metals,  tingin|r'tiMMr 
a  lemon  colour,  and  protecting  them  from  rust. 

Tub  Plantain. — The  first  plant  of  Musa  paradisiacal  laifr 
Plantain,  that  fruited  in  Scotland  was  in  1789  in  the  Pine-Bt«f9 
at  Tynningliame,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington.  It  had 
been  long  grown  in  a  tub,  and  on  becoming  too  Inrge  for  tht 
house  was  planted  out  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  back  pit.  It  Aowertd 
in  course  of  the  following  summer,  and  produced  thirty-two  friB| 
which  ripened  to  perfection,  each  being  from  4  inches  toSincfafli 
iu  length,  and  1^-  inch  in  diameter.  Several  species  of  Mom' 
have  been  fruited  in  great  perfection,  both  by  the  uite  and  pment 
Messrs.  M*Nab,  in  the  Koyal  Botanic  Gardens.  M.  Cavendishii, 
on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit  and  easy  culture,  is  now  grown  in 
many  eatablisliments  as  a  fruit-bearing  plant.  It  is  of  easier 
cultivation  thai^  tho  Pine  Apple,  atid  since  the»e  have  bsep 
imported  in  such  numbers,  the  fruit  of  the  Musa  is  now  held  in 
greater  estimation,  and,  with  PassifloMk  ednlis,  are  the  only 
tropical  fruits  which  have  been  succefrfiilly  ripetied  to  ai\f  ex- 
tent in  Britain;  A  house  is  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  tlV 
latter  fruit  iu  the  gardens  of  tho  Duke  of  Bucoleueh  at  Drtim- 
lanrig  Castle,  whore  many  hundreds  of  its  fruit  arc  yearly  plH)^ 
duccd. — {Scottish  Farmer.) 


'^rPER-POSUSTG— INTEODUCING    FOOD 
i^'HECTLY  INTO  THE  COMBS. 

/         ^^ciient   correspondent,   "A   Renfkewsiiibe    Bee- 
-  EbFili  .    appears  so  thorougfily  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of 
"'•    >pinion,  that  boes  are  dis]>osed  to  adopt  the  upper  compart- 
vAits  of  storified  hives   as  their  breeding  place,  that  I  must 
.ave  experience  to  convince  him  of  his  error,  and  in  the  mean- 
••*^e  beg  to  shake  hands  and  agree  to  differ  with  him. 
j;,,^..ia  \  enough,  in  the  very  article  wh*'***  nrecedes  the  one 
h        .«  reasserts  this  opinion,  he  recor*-     »ovr  in  breaking 
V        '^^s   of  p^'^rifvinf  ^01^"     *"   fir'''      •*.   noney  "store' 
.11.  ■  ''    ipp      ^'T /xt    ^q(j         .,,jir        lie  tier  of  e^'*s,"  liv 


OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

LCMP  IN  A'  DOKKiVQ's  FooT  {An  Old  SHbseriher),—li  it  probabis  tlw 
BwellinK  arisos  truin  a  tliom  or  a  gravel  stocc  that  has  pierced  tho  frSta  of 
the  l>all  of  the  fout  and  caused  Inflammation.  If  surli  bo  tho  case,  pouItiM 
ft-eely,  and  then  open  the  swulIinK  with  a  sharp  kniro  or  a  rasof.  The  foot 
during  treatment  stiould  bu  wruprod  in  a  piece  of  leather,  and'tha  fowl  eanf 
fined  to  a  gruss  run.  It  may  b«  ireely  opened  by  a  cracUoriu  iod^un,  bat  U 
mast  not  be  removed. 

HREKi)i:ra  Fuou  Chickkm  ( A'.). — It  would  be  impossible  to  ■■▼  how  tte 
evil  of  breodlhK  from  chickens  on  both  sides  would  show  Itself.  TJie  gnenl 
result  is  t>ick  y  and  bad  cuiifititutioned  produce;  but  It  is  not  always  tbs 
case.  The  fact  that  stronger  birds  are  produced  when  the  panmt  on  oed 
hide  is  older  induces  those  whose  provlnco  it  is  to  adVise  In  such  icstttov 
to  rccumuicnd  tlie  adoption  of  ?uch  a  sele  Uod. 

WuiTK  Face  or  SPANitiu  Cockeukls  (ic/rm).— Spanish  or>Gk8,  nine  BMiitlif 
eld,  sliould  be  quite  wliltc  over  the  eye.  Wlien  cauftht  and  closely  ezamlMd* 
there  is  s(.nie!iines  a  blush  of  red  under  the  white  over  the  eye.  Where  tMs 
is  not  visible  to  the  eye  at  a  few  ynnln  dlstanco,  wo  would  not  dlKsnl  tihs 
bird ;  but  if  it  bo  plain  and  decided  red,  we  should  have  no  hope  o(  it. 

rARENT»  OF  Chickens  [Idem).— J^luvh  of  tho  siKC  of  all  chickens  depeads 
on  their  food  and  treatment  uhen  younj;.  As  a  rule,  we  tblnk  we  nesd 
hardly  say,  large  birds  are  the  llkclle»t  to  bi-eed  large  chtckens. 

Food  for  Hems,  «kc.  (L.  C'.).— No  tood  will  make  an  old  bea  lay  ia 
winter.  Cochin-China  pullets  'will  lay  during  tha^-  fceiiton  fed  npon  Rro^nd 
but  undressed  oats,  whicli  is  the  bcht  food  for  all  poultry,  with  a  little  wMs 
barley  occasionally.  Our  "  INmltry-Book  for  the  Many  "  oontalas  all  neev- 
sar^  intormation  on  the  subject. 

Bellow  Fli:ii>  from  Fowm  {B.  jr.)— Wc  cannot  answer  yonr  qacstlob 
with  any  certainty  till  we  know  in  what  way  tlio  fbwls  were  bled  to  deidft. 
We  can  hardly  b:?lieve  there  is  any  mixture  with  the  Ulood ;  the  yellow  DttM 
\ihlch  you  describe  almost  always  exists  in  the  ciop  of  a  fowl,  mpeci^ 
after  drinking;  and  if  a  fowl  be  held  up  by  the  legs,  It  «ill  run  treeiy  flrom 
the  mouth,  and  iiiiz  with  the  blood.  If  the  fowl  be  bhsd  in  the  palate,  or  if 
its  throat  be  cut,  and  it  is  then  held  up  by  the  legs,  the  mixture  will  tski 
place,  but  the  two  are  foreign  one  to  tho  other.  Fowls  want  notlifDir  thravA 
on  the  grass  in  wet  weather.  Tollaid  and  Indian  com  or  meal  ara  Dot  good 
food.  Conino  yourself  to  on  amounl  potatoes,  to  lettuce,  and  to  ground  odtt 
or  barley  ;  tho  fo  mer  are  the  better. 

lUiinir,  CoLOPK  OF  (//.  J'.}.-    ^  self-coloured  Rabbit  in  r  Rabbit  of  SBt* 
colour.    Yours  being  white,  gr"'      ^*-»  "•»'■  ' — ""-n       rtulnly  could  .not  be 
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MmauLcuT  o*  imi  Win.— At  Chliirlctk,  from  sbivriitloDi  durlnf  c)i«  luc  tbinr-four  Tnra,  Ibt  aTniiii  I 
lanHnlsna  of  Bibi  dan  ue  5S.7*  and  S9.d"  raipectiTOIy.  Tin  irmteit  bat,  80',  ooouirei  on  tlw  7lh  1b  IBM ;  ind  tl 
»  llM  Ilh  IB  1M4.     DoriBg  tt*  psiod  ]]« <U7(  van  Baa,  wd  «  134  nia  r«U. 


PAUSING  SHSUBBBKY  AKD  F0B£8T  TREES. 

HE  woodman  oii|;ht  to  be  now 
biuj  with  hiB  knife,  his  axe, 
chisol,  or  saw  in  cutting  off 
■uperfluODs  braneliei,  short- 
ening in  snoh  as  are  robbing 
the  others   of  dao    support, 
',  in  other  words,  balancing  the 
iwera  of  the  trei,  so  tliat  cTery 
if  mBf  have  due  apace  to  falfil 
I  fuQctious.     This  ought  to  be 
c  grand  aim  of  the  tree-pruner. 
is  evident   that  pruning   coa- 
its   of  two   branohefl^Dsmcly, 
inning  the  trees  on  the  ground. 


id    judic: 


pruning 


the 


J"  ... 

Dches,  so  that   there  may  be 

iufiieient  number  of  leares  fully 

iposed  to  the  sua  and  light  to 

aw  up  BBp  to  develops  growth, 

id  when  the  leaf  is  fully  |i:rown 

,„  concoct  juices  to  deposit  the 

albumen  as  it  descends,  whieh  forms  the  wood  annually, 

that  increases  the  bulk  of  the  timber. 

'I'o  understand  all  this  the  pruncr  ought  to  know  a 
saffiutency  of  vegetable  physiology  to  appreeiate  the  effect 
of  too  lit  lie  or  too  much  denudation  ofthe  trees  he  operates 
Upon.  How  little  this  true  aclcnce  is  understood  by  our 
woodnen,  or  even,  their  head  forester!  Generally  they 
are  mere  labourers  who  scarcely  ever  read  a  lino  ua  the 
sabjecC,  or  ever  think  at  all  about  the  matter.  Tbcy  are 
directed  to  go  into.a  oertain  plot  of  woodland  and  prune 
the  trees,  and  the  way  they  are  tc  do  it  is  to  cut  on  olose 
to  the  stem  all  the  branches  to  s  certain  height.  If  thinning 
is  to  be  done  at  the  same  time  it  is  probable  two  or  three 
wilt  be  directed  to  go  before  the  others,  and  cat  down 
such  treej  as  are  crooked,  weak,  or  not  liketj  to  make 
good  trees.  This  is  done  lometimes  so  severely  that  the 
cold  winds  have  full  play  on  the  trees  that  are  left — trees 
that  had  for,  probably,  many  years  been  so  protected  by 
«ach  oilier  that  now  when  so  rudely  and  suddenly  exposed 
to  the  cold  winter  blasts  suffer  so  much  from  the  sudden 
-  exposure  aa  to  require  many  years  to  recover  streusth  to 
bear  the  change,  and  grow  on  again  as  they  did  Before 
thay  wire  so  striokenwith  cold.  Then,  to  complete  their 
diseemfort,  the  prnners  follow  on  and  out  off  all  the  side 
brsmolies,  leaving  them  something  like  brooms,  i»  fishing- 
rods,  with  the  sweeping  part  upwards.  One  would 
think  DO  man  with  any  brains  at  all  would  be  so  silly 
aa  to  prune  trees  intended  for  timber  in  such  a  ruthless 
manner,  yet  it  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  frequently  done. 
I  have  seen  it  repeatedly,  and  in  parts  of^the  country 
wide  apart  from  each  other. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  How  is  a  better  prac- 
ticB  to  De  attained?  A.  thinking  man  will  initantlj 
exolaim.  '.'Educate  the  men,  put  books  into  their  handii, 
■nd  aa«  that  the  true  principles  of  the  art  are  ex- 
plaiuai  to  diem  by  eompetent  men.  Good  timber  is 
No.  36.— To£.  IL,  Vxw  Sbbiv. 


of  the  utmost  coatequence  to  our  country,  and  every 
true  lover  of  his  country  will  see  the  necessity  of  clothing 
the  forests  of  the  land  with  rising  timber,  that  will  as 
soon  aa  poiisible  make  trees  large  enough  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  required."  In  a  neoes-iarily  short  essav, 
I  have  only  apace  to  give  a  few  brief  hints  on  thia  truly 
interesCiag  subject. 

The  dr«t  point  is  to  take  eare  that  the  thinning  and 
pruning  are  commencsd  when  the  plantation  is  young. 
The  trees  should  never  be  allowed  to  rearh  more  than 
from  6  feet  to  10  feet  high  before  tbej  are  thinned.  This  is 
often  delayed  in  order  that  the  thinninijs  may  ba  made 
use  of  for  rails,  posts,  and  stakes.  Never  wae  economy 
more  misplaced.  All  the  evils  I  have  just  alluded  to 
must  happen  :  therefore  I  say  moat  cmphavically,  Do  not 
exemplity  so  absurdly  the  old  proverb,  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.  Thin  your  young  trees  before  the  branched 
touch  each  other,  aua  do  not  thin  them  too  severely  in  one 

Let  the  thinning  bo  done  ^e  season  before  the  trees 
are  pruned.  The  branches  of  the  trees  that  are  \e!t  will 
shelter  the  stems  from  the  cold  winds.  The  following 
season  these  branches  should  be  shortened  in.  If  done 
in  time,  the  knife  will,  in  judicioui  hand^,  be  the  only 
instrament  required.  In  plaatations  that  have  been 
neglected  for  perhaps  twenty  or  more  years,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  stronger  instruments,  such  aa  the  chisel, 
the  ssTw,  or  the  bill-hook,  but  I  trnat  the  day  will  come 
when  these  tools  will  be  banished  out  of  the  woodraSn's 
vocabulary,  and  be  thought  and  found  quit<^  unnecessary. 
The  following  season  part  of  the  brandies  may  be  cut  in 
olose  to  the  stem,  and  the  rest  shortened  in  a.:ain.  ITy 
great  object  is  not  only  to  protect  the  stem,  but  also  to 
leave  these  branches  to  be  furnisbcd  with  leaves,  always 
remembering  that  it  la  the  Icavea  that  furnish  the  orgunis- 
able  matter  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  stem.  Even  large 
boahy-lteaded  trees  may  be  greatly  improved  for  limber 
purposes  by  thinning  the  branches,  and  shortening  in 
those  that  are  left. 

Yonng  neglected  plantations,  such  aa  may  be  seen  la 
Tarious  parts  of  the  country,  require  very  careful  thin. 
niog  and  pruning  in  order  to  bring  them  into  a  bettev 
condition.  Though  there  are  ten  times  too  many  trees 
it  will  not  do  to  cut  down  at  once  the  nine  that  are  but 
cumberers  of  the  ground.  Instead  of  that  severe  treat- 
ment, I  would  recommend  taking  out  not  more  than 
one-third  this  year,  and  then  let  the  rest  remain  two 
years  longer.  Then  go  over  the  wood  carefully,  and 
take  out  ODe-tbird  more  of  the  worst  trees,  and  so  on, 
thinniBK  thsm  every  other  year,  aud  pruning  moderately 
the  alteniate  years.  By  this  gradual  thinning  and  prun- 
ing the  trees  that  are  left  to  form  good  tinibjr  will  be 
found  sturdy  fellows  able  to  hear  the  strongest  blasts, 
and  finally  become  very  tolerable  trees,  not  indeed  equal 
to  such  as  have  been  trained  up  in  their  early  youth,  but 
yet  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  Ihey  would  have  been 
had  they  been  left  nnthinned,  unpruned.  and  uncared  for. 

The  preceding  hints  the  reader  will  easily  perceive 
refer  to  deciduous  trees — such  as  the  Oak,  Ash,  Elm, 
Ho.688.— Toi.  IXTI.,  Om>  SaaiM. 
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Beeob,  Laroh,  &c.  Pruning  erergreen  trees  —  sach  as  the 
Spruce,  Scotch  Fir,  &o. — is  a  Bo:newhat  different  affair.  If  these 
are  pruned  now  they  suffer  more  even  than  deciduous  trees ;  I 
would,  therefore,  not  prone  them  till  March,  and  then  it  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  to  shorten  in  such  branches  as  are  intended 
to  be  removed  entirely  the  season  previous  to  their  final  close 
pruning.  No  branches  on  any  tree  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  till  they  become  large,  because  such  large  branches  are  so 
.  deeply  inserted  into  the  main  stem  that  the  latter  is  filled  with 
knots  just  whore  the  laj[go  branches  were  placed.  Knotty  timber, 
such  OS  the  Oak  and  Walnut,  is  sometimes,  when  sound,  very 
valuable ;  but  generally  it  is  greatly  inferior  in  value  to  such  as 
is  clean  and  straight. 

The  best  season  for  pruning  deciduous  trees  is  decidedly 
winter — that  is,  from  November  to  the  end  of  February.  If 
pruned  later  than  the  latter  month  many  kinds— such  as  the 
Sycamore,  the  Birch,  and  Maple — bleed  so  copiously  that  the 
growth  the  following  season  is  materially  injured  thereby. 

T.  Appleby. 


DOUBLE-GLAZING— DISA    GRANDIFLOEA— 
MIMULUS  CUPBEUS. 

Nineteen  jears  since  come  next  summer,  the  author  of 
Bogers*  conical  boiler  wrote  to  me  from  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent, 
to  Shrubland  Park,  asking  me  what  I  knew  of  double-glazing 
hothouses,  and  informing  me  of  a  plan  of  doing  so  which  he  had 
in  contemplation,  and  a  most  capital  plan  it  was,  and  one  that 
would  do  as  much  for  the  comfort  of  gardeners  as  his  conical 
boiler  did  for  those  who  could  get  coals  which  would  not  cake  to 
bum  in  it.  Kogers'  conical  boiler  is  still  one  of  the  best  with 
uncaking  coals ;  but  for  such  coals  as  the  Newcastle  and  others, 
which  run  together  and  "cake,*'  as  we  call  it,  the  conical 
boilers  are  not  suited. 

What  he  principally  wrote  to  me  for,  anent  his  plan  of  double- 
glazing  hothouses,  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  idea 
was  now  or  not ;  and  I  wrote  to  him  to  advise  him  not  to  sav  a 
word  about  it  in  print  or  in  public,  for  the  idea  and  the  execution 
of  it  were  just  as  old  as  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Bussia.  She 
was  the  first  to  take  up  the  idea  of  double-glaziiig  hothouses, 
and  your  humble  servant  was  very  probably  the  last  person 
who  meant  to  do  his  cubical  vinery  as  the  Empress  Catnerine 
of  Russia  did  her  hothous£|9.  But  Her  Majesty  was  not  the 
author  of  double-glazing  for  all  that.  The  practice  was  common 
in  all  parts  of  Bussia  since  glass  was  introduced  into  that 
country,  and  is  so  to  this  very  day  and  hour.  All  the  windows 
of  all  who  can  afford  it  all  over  the  Bussian  dominions  are 
double-glazed.  Even  in  the  warmest  and  most  southern  parts 
of  the  empire,  along  the  coast  line  from  Balaclava  to  the  straits 
of  Yinieale,  our  people  found  the  windows  double-glazed.  The 
reason  for  double-glazing  windows  in  Bussia,  is  the  fact  that 
they  keep  out  four  times  more  degrees  of  frost  than  our  windows 
do,  which  renders  tkeir  windows  as  warm  for  their  rooms  as  ours 
are  to  us  and  ours. 

But  double-glazing  has  been  as  common  in  our  island  of  late 
years  as  it  has  been  in  Bussia  from  the  beginning,  and  yet  some 
of  our  people  talk  as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery  fresh  from 
Paris  or  from  America.  Ask  any  of  our  people  who  have  been 
down  to  see  Balmoral,  how  the  natives  glaze  their  windows  in 
Aberdeen,  new  and  old  Aberdeen.  Or,  ask  any  of  the  students 
who  attended  the  Universities  there  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
how  they  esciiped  taking  colds  and  sore  throats  when  their  bed- 
room windows  faced  the  direction  of  Peterhead,  their  land's  end 
in  that  quarter;  and  each  and  all  of  them  would,  should,  or 
could  tell  the  only  bar  against  those  occurrences  was  double- 
glazing  ;  but  that  the  Scotch  boddies  improved  on  the  Buesians 
\v  having  double  frames  for  their  double-glazed  windows. 

'  I  recollect  rightly,  Mr.  Bogers'  idea  of  double-glazing  hot- 

iiouses  was  to  have  the  houses  all  like  as  Mr.  Bivers  recom- 

nends  so  industriously.      They   were  to  be  from  100  feet  to 

'0  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  and  glass  all  down  to  the  ground 

\p,  back,  front,  and  both  ends.     All  the  laps  were  to  be  made 

'•rfently  air-tight,  except  the  lowest  next  the  ground,  and  that 

•  -  -»a8  to  bo  open  all  the  way  round  the  house.     Then  if  the 

ri    >(  ♦^"*  house  or  roof  was  ridge  fashion,  and  not  curvilinear, 

"     '         ^'ontriTance  to  let  the  air  move  on  or  off  to  either  side 

"''le  as  it  lip*-*'"  or  rather  as  its  different  degrees  of  tern* 

»erH^.-  -  ,.etermiiip'     ..id  all  ^''s  upright  glass  at  front  and  back, 

onjniu-"''«»tcd  wit-     he  ro'     'Ugs  in  t'       n^o  way;  so  that « 


the  front  or  south  side  would  rise,  as  it  warmed,  to  the  roo£  and 
cross  the  ridge  to  the  north  side,  and  as  it  cooled  gradoaUy  ii 
sunk  lower  and  lower,  till  at  last  it  got  so  heavy  as  to  fall  ovft 
from  between  the  glass  on  the  back  or  north  lida  of  the  hofom. 
That  was  to  be  in  the  fore  part  of  each  day.  In  the  ■ftemoon 
the  current  would  change  from  north  to  sooth,  and  in  doll 
weather  there  was  to  be  little  or  no  current  at  alL  But  alwaji 
the  hottest  part  of  the  enclosed  air  was  to  be  at  the  ridge  or  tof 
part  of  the  roof. 

Now,  when  I  wrote  about  my  vinery  that  waa  to  be^  I  and  ■ 
one-inch  common  draining-pipe  waa  to  oairy  warmed  air  ham 
a  warm  air-chamber  made  under  three  lights  at  the  end  of  • 
range,  through  that  range  or  three  thirteen  lighta,  and  tfalB 
discharge  itself  into  the  vinery,  as  Mr.  Kidd  dischsi^ped  hot  air 
into  the  conservatory.    B>it  that  was  not  exactly  whSk  was  (Imb 
in  the  wind.    The  upright  walls  of  three  sides  of  the  cube  lions 
were  to  be  18  feet  high,  all  in  double-glazing ;  the  fourtii  nde 
existed  already  in  brickwork,  well   covered  with  estaUiihad 
Vines.    The  warm  air  from  the  drain-pipe  waa  to  be  diaehugsd 
at  the  bottom  into  the  cavity  between  the  double-glazings  and 
the  three  sides  were  to  participate  in  the  benefit,  if  any,  frn 
the  warm  bore-pipe,  just  as  Mr.  Bogers  meant  the  air  to  dmh 
late  in  his  plan  nineteen  years  previously.    I  said  the  plan  wm 
growing  in  my  head  for  so  many  years,  and  that  waa  the  longat 
root  of  the  whole  system.    But  my  roof  was  to  be  difflnot 
from  his  ro^f — I  was  to  have  two  span-rooCi  east  and  west,  onv 
the  cube,  and  my  first  idea  was  to  glaze  them  as  the  isas 
kind  of  roof  of  a  new  storehouse  in  the  botanic  garden  tt 
Oxford  was  done  in  1852,  and  that  was  to  have  the  south  lidei 
of  the  ridged  roof  glazed  with  tinted  glass,  or  Hartley's  wafjik 
plate,  And  the  north  sides  with  the  cleanest  and  clearest  twenty- 
two-ounce  sheet  glass.    That  would  save  anything  inside  fron 
the  scorching  which  happens  at  times  from  all  diear  glass,  md 
save  shading. 

I  changed  that  plan  last  April  on  studying  a  fine  phm  ftr  a 
grand  conservatory  which  was  sent  for  ^e  opinion  of  Uie  Fknl 
Committee.    That  was  the  best  plan  for  roofing  a  glass  hovt 
of  all  the  plans  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of— that  is,  a  honsa  of 
large  dimensions,  and  with  more  roofs  than  one,  if  that  it  not 
taking  the  roof  off  the  meaning.    My  cube  of  18  feet  to  the  lids 
was  a  fleabite  to  a  big  house,  and  yet  the  walls  of  it  weie  biglMr 
than  they  are  ever  met  with  in  vineries.    The  walls  were  to  bs 
in  double-glazing,  and  the  higher  they  were  the  more  fit  (huf 
would  be  for  roofings,  ridge-and- furrow  fashion,  as  this  new  pbB 
before  the  Floral  Commitee  was  shown.    These  rooft  were  sw 
as  flat  as  they  would  carry  off  the  wet,  but  not  of  much  iM 
and  the  north  side  of  each  ridge  was  of  wood  ornamented;  rat 
the  shade  from  those  parts  of  the  roof  was  shown  not  to  tftot 
the  amount  of  light  that  entered  the  house  and  reached  tbs 
plants  in  the  smallest  decree :  therefore,  such  a  roof  oonld  be 
made  at  less  cost  in  the  first  instance,  much  stronger  than  tbs 
usual  run,  and  a  house  so  roofed  could  be  more  easily  vannsdi 
and  kept  warm  at  less  cost  than  a  double-glazed  not   Tbac 
fore,  these  considerations  decided  me  in  my  ohoioe  of  roof  to 
the  cube,  which  roof,  as  I  have  just  said,  waa  to  be  of  two  nsns 
running  east  and  west,  the  south  side  of  the  spans  to  be  gUM» 
and  the  north  sides  of  wood  entirely,  and  as  plam  as  s  v^* 
face— merely  painted  like  the  panel  of  a  door. 

Then,  my  calculation  was  this  :  If  all  this  were  to  be  done  is 
the  present  fashion,  it  would  cost  much  more  than  I  can  niii*( 
and  if  it  were  to  be  kept  at  work  in  the  usual  manner  1  ifioald 
not  be  justified  in  attempting  it,  for  I  could  not  afford  to  fcKp 
up  that  item  in  my  bill  of  expenditure.  But  if  I  oan  do  •* 
much  for  £10  as  some  do  with  £20,  and  many  more  not  audi' 
£30,  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  do  it,  for  it  would  mors  tkiB 
pay,  besides  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing.  The  annual  exp^ 
for  firing,  together  with  the  interest  of  the  cost  price  of  wsrflunfi 
a^d  keeping  warm  by  double  glacs  round  the  sides,  and  voo' 
for  half  the  roof  would  be  as  ten  would  be  to  twenty,  or  eisi 
to  thirty  by  the  rail  rout.  And  so  I  have  done  it  all  esoept  tk^ 
cube ;  but  the  money  for  it  had  to  go  where  it  was  not  tb^ 
anticipated,  and  1  must  do  with  one  side  of  the  cube  for  anotbV 
year,  just  a9  I  havo  done  with  it  ever  since  Capt.  Hopkins  best 
me  in  out-door  Grapes. 

The  pit  with  moist  mild  bottom  heat  froiji  a  common  had 

flue  and  glazed  earthenware  pipes,  is  now  a  fact  accomplished. 

But  there  is  one  more  side  to  the  subject,  the  bottom  side^  U*^ 

of  all  the  things  in  this  world  that  cocoa-nut  refuse  fcNf^ 

«'^^^om  heat  the  longeit,  and  yet  ^'^  i^rt  of  man  can  get  it  to  bct^ 
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and  throoch  irith  ■  flue  undsr  it,  uid  it  will  keep  wtrm  and 
eomrortabb  for  ten  d>jl,  nia;r  b«  for  twrnt;  ;  but  I  made  ■  fire 
once  in  ten  daji,  ilnce  I  got  it  to  go,  and  that  has  been  enongh. 
No  one  can  hare  plants  vfith  leu  atreugth  of  oonstitalion  than 
■omc  of  m;  minimums  are  endowed  with.  iS.j  diseased  plsati, 
•I  many  would  call  mj  apotled,  blotched,  and  Tariegated  seed- 
lings, are  Oaka  and  Cheatauta  compared  with  the  progeny  from 
the  pan;  stamens,  and  yet  they,  together  with  auoh  Oaks  and 
Ohsftnuts,  are  now  looking  aa  1  like  in  thai  pit  with  mild  moist 
bcttom  heat  from  a  Kommon  flue,  and  if  I  keep  them  there  free 
from  hurt  and  harm  through  this  winter,  yon  need  not  hsTe  tho 
alightest  doubts  against  any  plants  under  the  sua  being  pat 
under  the  tame  treatment  for  any  winter  during  a  liCetime. 

The  next  acoount  to  settle  this  year,  ia  that  which  rcfera  to 
the  loTelj  Diia  grandiflirs,  from  the  top  of  Table  Uountun, 
behind  Cape  Town,  the  "  Cape  of  Btormi,"  of  early  nsTigatora. 
The  account  wsa  not  on  crosi-breeding  it,  like  Noiegays  this 
aeaion,  but  for  croia  pnrpoiea  the  other  way. 

Well,  I  can  call  Dr.  Lindley  as  a  witness  to  prora  to  yon  and 
the  real  of  them,  that  Disa  grandiflora  was  grown  out  of  doora 
in  England  Sto  and  twenty  yeara  back.  !Ihat  it,  then,  aaton- 
ished  us  of  the  old  Horticullnral  Society,  that  this  could  be  dona, 
and  that  we  pre^siled  on  Dr.  Lindley  to  cause  inquiries  to  be 
made  to  teach  ua  how  to  do  the  thing  as  well  ooraelres.  Sir 
John  Herschal  waa  then  two  years  home  in  London  from  the 
obierTalory  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  where  he  obierred  more 
things  thin  through  a  teleeoope,  and  amongst  other  things  be 
obserred  the  natural  conditions  under  which  Disa  grandiflora 
flourished  at  the  Cape,  and  not  only  -it  but  other  terrestrial 
Orchids,  which  are  far  more  difficult  to  do  here  than  the  Diet. 
For  the  preceding  two  years  Sir  John  Herschel  had  grown  those 
very  rare  ground  Orchids  out  of  doors  in  hia  garden,  Hanorer 
Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  and  he  exhibited  aome  of  them  iu  full 
bloom  before  ua  in  Regent  Street,  on  the  16th  of  October  afore- 
said. The  Disa  was  not  then  in  bIo>m,  but  it  was  growing  out 
pf  doors  then  at  Hanorer  Terrace,  Rsgent'a  Park,  and  "  D.,"  of 
Deal,  was  riffht  in  auggesting  the  experiment  and  predicting  the 
day  when  Disa  would  require  no  more  than  orchard-houae 
protection  in  winter  to  cause  it  to  flanrish  in  the  open  air  iu 
England,  in  company  with  aeTSral  kinds  of  the  Cape  Hiemanthi, 
and  more  partieulsrly  with  Yallota  purpurea  minor  and  major, 
»nd  with  Tritonia  aurea.  The  two  latter  inhabit  the  samu 
regions  under  the  same  natural  conditions  aa  Dira.  Tsllota  was 
the  only  troe  bulb  foand  by  Dr.  Bnrchell  growing  in  boggy  peat 
at  the  Cape,  and  Tritonia  aurea  is  ss  true  an  evergreen  as 
Tallota  and  Disa,  and  Jnat  from  the  same  cause  from  hsring  ita 
roots  in  maiahy  ground,  "on  the  margins  of  pooh,"  the  year 
round. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Disa  will  be  aaen  in  the 
centre,  with  Tallota  all  round  it,  and  both  enclosed  in  a  thick, 
natural-like  belt  of  this  Tritonia,  on  the  margin  of  an  Bnglish 
amatenr's  "  lake,"  with  a  portable  glaas-case  orer  them  in  winter 
and  something  "  geothermal  "  to  keep  the  water  as  Ihey  like  it 
for  the  time,  and  to  have  their  free  liberty  like  British  aubjecta 
for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

In  the  same  Number  of  the  "  Floral  Magazine  "  in  which  the 
Disa  is  pourtrayed,  ia  another  plant  which  it  destined  to  eleTite 
anothi^  family  of  floners  if  it  will  cross,  and  it  looks  aa  if  it 
would.  This  iaanew  dwarf  and  "perfectly  hardy"  Himulus,  of 
richer  colour  than  any  of  the  plain  yellow  onea  already  in  cul- 
tiTstion.  It  was  imported  from  the  highlsnda  of  Chili  by  the 
HeiRni.  Teitch,  with  whoM  it  stood  out  of  doors  soatheleis  last 
winter.  It  muat  be  croaaed  forthwith  with  all  the  beat-marked 
kinda  in  cultiration,  to  infuao  hardiness  into  them  by  degrees, 
and  by  recr<Haing  with  this,  which  ia  named  Mimulua  cupreua, 
till  the  now  atrain  it  as  hardy  as  the  Muak  Himulus, 

D.  Beiton. 


BLOOMING  TACSONIA  IGNEA. 
I  SATEEB  ^m  an  article  in  your  Journal  of  NoTember  12th, 
that  there  ia  aome  diScolty  in  blooming  Taotonia  ignea.  I,  there- 
fore, write  to  inform  yon  that  I  bloomed  this  Sower  m  the 
fnmnier  of  la«t  year,  and  was  so  disaatiafled  with  itt  appearance 
that  I  flung  my  whole  stock  on  (o  the  rubbish-heap.  The  plant 
waa  a  aeedling  of  three  yeara  old  grown  on  the  one-ahift  prin- 
ciple, in  a  No.  8-pot,  and  trained  round  atakes.  The  main  ahoots 
Wtn  a  great  many  feet  long.  I  bloomed  Tacsonia  mollistima  at 
tteaame  time,  beingaaMdlingof  the  same  age^  and  grown  in  the 
■■IB  mj.     As  I  had  no  GwiBtiei  for  growing  theae  flower*  in  a 


theii,  as  1  judged  thwn  not 
worth  the  time  and  trouble  spent  on  them,  end  the  space  Ihej 
oeoupied.  Indeed,  they  were  prinoijmlly  railed  by  way  of 
experiment.  The  bloisom  of  Taeaonii  ignea  was  a  bright 
cinnamon  rod,  and  in  no  respect  answering  to  the  "flowing 
crimson  "  of  the  leading  aeed  oatalogues.  It  certainly  might 
not  hare  been  true,  but  considering  the  price  charged  for  the 
seeds  I  can  only  aay  that  it  ought  t  "^  "  '-"-  ■—■-'■ 
CoFi:.iin>. 


a  hare  been. — Altbid 


FETTIT-STALK    OF    THE    STBATfBERET 
ROOTING 

AND  BECOMIHO   A  tBOlttVh  PLABT.     • 


I  had  a  plant  in  a  pot  which  fruited  well  in  June,  1660 ;  ader 
the  fruit  had  l>een  taken  off  I  sunk  the  pot  out  in  the  border. 
One  of  the  fruit-sterna  had  been  left  on  the  plant.  Towards  the 
end  of  July  I  perceiied  two  little  roota  growing  out  of  tlie  stem 
just  where  it  thickens  at  the  base  of  the  little  fruit-atalks.  A 
small  leaf  was  growing  at  thia  part,  which  is  very  common  with 
the  Sir  Harry  and  other  Strawberriei.  Aa  I  am  fond  of  trying 
eiperimenti  in  a  small  way  I  cut  the  »tfm  off,  and  pegged  it  oare- 
folly  in  a  pot  with  a  hair-pin,  and  pressed  the  earth  tightly  about 
the  roots.  I  then  sunk  the  pot  and  kept  it  shaded,  and  was 
pleased  (o  see  in  a  short  time  other  roots  make  their  appearance  ; 
and,  in  about  a  month  a  small  crown,  close  to  tho  little  leaf 
where  I  hare  drawn  a  line. 

After  my  last  oommunication  I  placed  my  little  pet  (which 
hat  been  quite  a  wonder  liere)  out  of  doora  niglit  and  day  to 
harden  it ;  in  a  fortnight  afler  I  was  aurprised  to  see  two  liU|^ 
trusses  of  flowers  make  their  appearance,  which  I  cut  ofl'.  It  has 
now  three  large  crowns  and  four  smaller  onea,  I  do  not  re- 
member eiaelly  where  Ihe  runners  grew,  but  I  think  juat  Ihe 
same  as  in  other  ptanta. 

This  time  lait  year  this  plant  had  one  xery  small  crown  j  in 
March  this  year  it  ehowed  its  flrst  blossom  truss,  and  has  nerer 
been  without  fruit  and  bloom  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and 
would  hnTe  blossom  now  if  I  had  allowed  it. 

The  Srat  fruit-stem  thii  year  I  tried  to  root,  but  I  kept  it  too 
moiit,  and  it  damped  off  after  putting  down  a  root  about  an 
inch  into  the  earth.    Next  year,  if  aparcd,  I  hope  to  have  better 


THE    GARDENS    AND    CONSERTATOBIES    AT 

DAHGSTEIN. 

{QxitiHittdfivm  paffi  169.) 

LuTIKQ  this  diriaion  we  enter  the  Falm-honae,  and  at  once 

find  ouraelre*  amongst  the  regal  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  lone  ; 

or,  as  the  immortal  Linntaus  haa  more  properly  termed  them, 

"  The  kinga  of  the  vegelsble  creation."     To  attempt  to  describe 

all  the  rare  and  lalushli?  objects  here  collected  together  would  he 

Tain ;    we  will,   therefore,  only  mention  a  few  of  them.     Con- 

spicuoua    amongat  others  are   the   Cocoa    Naia,  and  de  Baban 

(Cocoa-nut  Falmi),  the  beautiful  feathery  learet  or  fronda  of  the 

former  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof  of  the  building  ;    Ceroxylon 

aodicoU  (the  wax  Falm) ;  The  Bast  Indian  WineFalm  (0u70t» 
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urens)  ;  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Hemp  Palm  of  Anttralia 
(Corjpha  audtralis)  ;  Klias  guiancn»8  (the  Ouinea-oil  Palm) ; 
Seboi  Blackburniaiia,  one  of  tliose  mighty  Fan  Palms  of  the 
tropica ;  Olmnicadorea  Kmcste  Augusta  ;  Seatori  elegans,  and 
tcpigilosa,  the  latter  in  fruit ;  the  beautiful  Liviatonia  Borbonica ; 
Calamus  rotang;  Maximiliana  regia ;  the  Date  Palm  (Phoenix 
dactjliiera) ;  iJie  l^aphia  fcedigera,  from  Kio  Negro  and  the 
alluvial  banks  of  the  Amazon ;  Seaforthia  elegans ;  TJirinaz 
argcntfa  ;  the  rare  Qrouoma  macrostachja,  and  others.  Here 
also  is  a  iiohle  ppcciiuen  of  the  Cycas  reroluta,  or  Sago  Palm, 
the  Screw  Pine  of  China  (Pnndanus  utilia)  ;  the  Indian  Kubber 
(Ficus  elupiicus),  the  branches  of  which,  spreadrng  over  an 
immense  space,  reach  to  the  rcof  of  the  building  ;  the  lar* famed, 
and  much-dreoded  deadly  Upas,  or  Poison  Tree  of  Java  (Antiaris 
toxicaria)  j  two  noble  specimens  of  West  Indian  Tree  Ferns 
(Cvathea  serra),  Ficus  indica  (the  Banjan  t'-ee),  Ficus  Leopoldi, 
and  others.  Here  also  may  be  seen,  growing  as  it  were  in  its 
native  luxuriance,  the  Banana  (Musa  sapientum),  a  fruit  so 
much  estienud  by  the  iuliahitants  of  tropical  chmes.  Their  noble 
appearance  and  long  broad  leaves  form  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  Fern-like  foliage  of  the  Palms  ;  they  are  planted  out  in  well- 
prepared  bids  of  lich  compost-,  and  when  wc  ntate  that  some  of 
the  leaves  have  attained  tho  length  of  from  12  feet  to  14  feet, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  th<»ir  luxuriant  growth ;  on  several 
of  them  we  noticed  some  very  large  bunches  of  Iruit  rapidly 
approaching  maiurity.  On  the  front  stsgo  of  this  house  are 
placed  the  smnllcr  specimens  of  Palms,  &c,  amongst  which  wo 
must  not  forgtt  to  notice  I  ho  Dion  cdulc,  Carludovica  palmata, 
and  the  Vegetable  Ivory  of  South  Africa  (the  rare  Stangoria 
paradoxa),  a  plant  of  which  was  coming  into  flower ;  also  the 
equally  rare  Argania  sideroxylon,  the  Argan  oil  plant.  There  are 
also  many  species  of  rare  medicinal  plants,  and  others  seldom 
met  with  in  collections.  Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the 
building  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  two  noble phnits  of  Maranta 
zebrina,  tlie  beautiful  dark-striped  leaves  of  which  measured  from 
3  feet  to  4  fe<'t  in  length. 

But  we  are  now  about  to  enter  the  north  wing,  which  is 
filled  for  the  most  part  with  Orchids,  the  larger  specimens 
being  placid  on  raistd  beds  or  stands  of  rock  wot  k  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  the  sides  are  planted  with  different  species 
of  Ferns  and  Lycopods,  which  produce  a  very  natural  and 
agreeable  etli'ct.  Tiie  Orchids  consist  of  fine  specimens  of 
CattleyHs,  Ln'lias,  Brassias,  Gncidiums,  Odontitglossums,  Den- 
drobiums,  Brasfavolas,  Cypripediums,  Peristeria  elata,  and 
many  others  ;  amongst  which  we  observed  a  fine  plant  of  Coelo- 
gyne  pandumta,  from  Java,  the  fiddle-shaped  flowers  of  which 
are  of  a  didl  green  colour,  m»rked  with  ribs  or  blotches  of  black  ; 
a  fine  hpeciuien  of  Cynibidium  giganteum  and  sinense,  and 
Dendrobium  ChrTsotwxum  are  also  well  worthv  of  notice:  the 
latter  is,  indcrd,  a  noble  plant,  measuring  2)  fet-t  by  8^  feet ;  it 
has  lately  iiroduced  eighteen  fine  spikes  of  flower.  In  the  centre 
is  a  largt;  tHuk,  over  whish  is  placed  a  fine  plant  of  the  rare 
Nepenthes  Ifookeri.  Amongst  the  different  varieties  of  Orchids 
euspemted  in  baskets  from  the  roof  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
Miltonia  spectHbiiis,  measuring  nearly  8  feet  in  circumference; 
also  good  platits  of  Gongora  cjmbifomiis,  Houlletia  Brockle- 
hurstiana,  Aliltonia  Clowcsi,  and  others. 

But  what  is  this  which  has  so  suddenly  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, and  iixi  d  um,  as  it  were,  spellbound  to  the  spot  ?  It  is  u 
choice  collt'Ctionof  the  genus  Ancectoehilus,  the  small  delicately- 
striped  leaves  of  wliieh  surpass  all  others  in  the  richness  and 
brilliancy  of  their  colours.  Of  this  interesting  and  beautiful 
tribe  of  plants  the  Dnngstcin  collection  can  boast  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties  :  — Anopctochiius  argentcup,  argeiiteus  pictus,  Lobbi, 
Lowii,  Lowii  viiv>ct'ns,  sctaceuK,  sitaceus  aurca,  cordatus  and 
intermedins,  Yi-itchi,  xanthophjllus,  striatus,  querceticola,  Box- 
burghi,  and  pctola.  They  are  grown  in  small  pots,  placed  in 
•»i  open  framework  in  a  case  12  feet  long  by  2  feet  broad  ;  a 
proper  amount  of  heat  and  moisture  is  maintained — two  points 
oiostessctitifd  to  the  well-being  of  this  tribe  o<  terrestrial  beauties. 
The  whole  of  this  valuable  collection,  which  numbers  over  three 
lundred  individual  plants,  are  in  luxuriant  health,  and  a  high 
\t^^  of  perfection  ;  and  they  certainly  reflect  very  great  credit 
^*'  he  skill  and  ability  of  Mr.  James  Yair,  the  enthusiastic 
.^a  intclliffent  gardener  at  Dangstein.     "^^'o  can  only  add  that 

*:o  behold  is  to  a<lmirc,"  and  to  the  lover  of  plants  a  view  of 

"'^•e  alone  would  amply  n^pay  a  visit. 

jH  t*'"'*  house  niay  also  be  seen  "^^'^  fine  varieties  of  rare 
*'?st         'an  and  ^cw  ^^land  fi  'ems,  grown  in  large 
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tribe  of  Ferni  we  observed  the  following : — Triohomaim 
pyxidifcrum,  rigidum,  spicatum,  crispom,  BancroAi,  renlfinnc^ 
and  others.  Hymenophyllum  huielhim,  demisaum,  and  po^ 
anthos,  a  fine  pUnt  of  the  beautiful  Todea  pellucida  of  Jfav 
Zealand,  the  transparent  fronds  of  which  meaaured  neariy2ta 
in  length  ;  also  the  rare  Biphdopteria  peltata  and  TridiaiBiiMi 
triohtoideum. 

Leaving  these  charming  and  interesting  objects,  we  pass  onto 
the  cast  wing.     Here  are  grown  plants  remarkable  for  fine  nd 
variegated  foliage.     It  contains  large  specimens  of  Philodawiroi 
pcrtusum  and  pinnatifidum,  Pandanus  yariegatus,  Theophnita 
macrophylla  (coming  into  fine  flower),  Crinum  asiaticnm,  Bbih 
pala   corcovadensis  and   De  Jonghi,   Croton  Tariegatnm  tnd 
pactum,   the   Kicc-paper  plant   of  China   (Arab's    papviiftn), 
Aralia  pulchra,  Gastonia  palmata,  Ficus  ferniginea,  Aralia  kpl^ 
phylla,  Carapa  guianensts,  and  others.    Also  a  noble  nwdma 
of  the  true  Dragon's  Blood  (Dracsena  draco).    This  puatvii 
presented  to  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  by  Mr.  Skinner,  who  obtaiiMd 
it  from  the  celebrated  tree  at  Oratava  in  the  Island  of  Tsmrifti 
On  the  front  stage  are  placed  smaller  speeimens  of  Dncnii^ 
Marantas,  &c. ;    al^o  Sansoviera  javanica,  Hippomane  wpafmt 
Ananassa  sativa  variegata,  and  others  of  equal  braurr  and  intavk 
Different  sorts  of  Passifloras  and  other  Iwaotiful  chmbing  phati 
are  trained  to  the  entire  roof  of  the  building,  the  fiowen  of 
which,  hanging  in  graceful  festoons,  produce  a  very  plci4| 
effect.     Stanhopeas  and  Acinetas  are  suspended  in  baskets  froB 
the  roof,  many  of  which  wcie  coming  into  fine  flower.    A  bti 
plant  of  Acineta  Humboldtii  having  eight  spikes  of  bloom. 

This  large  building  is  heated  on  Bayden*s  princq)le  of  bst 
water  and  air  combined,  and  gives  great  satisfaction,  A  eoa* 
modious  potting-shed  is  attached  to  the  building,  under  wineh 
is  an  immense  tank  for  the  reception  of  rain  water,  whioh  ii  M 
beneficial  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

Bidding  adieu  to  the  regal  inhabitants  of  **  the  tropid,"  ve 
pass  on  to  the  greenhouse  and  fernery,  a  span-roofed  baiMiiy 
103  feet  long  by  32  feet  broad,  and  16  feet  high.  We  enter  the 
grecnhouipe  which  was  gay  with  flowering  plants,  coniistiBg  ef 
Heaths,  Epacris,  Azaleas,  Pimeleas,  Eriostemons,  Indisn  aho- 
dodendrons,  and  other  plants  used  for  deoomtiTe  pupoML 
Here,  also,  are  some  good  specimens  of  Arauoarias  eiodM  sad 
Cunningham],  Camphor  and  Tea  trees.  Camellias,  Orsiige9,AB> 
Of  new  and  rare  plants  we  noticed  the  beautiful  Ctusiope  ib* 
tigiata,  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  presented  byMr.Uoae% 
of  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin;  and  amongst otte 
beautiful  climbing  plants  trained  to  the  roof  is  a  fine  pint  of 
Lapageria  rosea.  Some  beautiful  New  Zealand,  Madeira,  uA 
rare  British  Ferns  occupy  a  stage  at  the  east  end  of  the  hooiB* 
But  we  are  now  approaching  the  fernery,  and  here  feel  iiisdMUi*^ 
to  the  task  of  doing  justice  to  a  spot  which  may  not  iDi^>wli> 
described  as  a  "  faiiy  land.'*  The  beds  or  stands  for  the  Fenii 
are  of  an  irregular  or  Ecrpentine  form,  constructed  ollvf 
masses  of  sandstone  rock,  as  are  also  the  baok  and  end  mlu* 
These  being  covered  with  Ferns  and  Lycopods  give  it  moie  tbe 
appearance  of  a  natural  cavern  than  a  buUding  erected  so  recently 
as  1855.  The  central  columns  or  supports  of  (be  hoow  sM 
covered  wi  h  ragged  pieces  of  rock  in  which  Ferns  and  Ijo^'p^ 
are  placed ;  they  have  a  very  pretty  efiect,  and  the  wdki  wniA 
are  of  rough  gravel  harmonise  nicely  with  the  whole.  Of  F*** 
there  is  a  rich  and  varied  collection,  consisting  of  AdisntoD^ 
Aspleniums,  Polypodiums,  Pteris,  Lastrsas,  Davallias,  snd  oiho*. 
Amongst  the  more  costly  and  valuable,  are  Cibotiom  Schick 
the  graceful  fronds  of  which  are  from  10  feet  to  16  fieet  inlsD8tf|' 
A  noble  specimen  of  Cyathea  medullsris,  that  gieantie  tree  IvD 
of  Kew  Zealand,  the  fronds  of  which  have  rmdied  to  the  roo^ 
Large  plants  of  Alsophila  australis,  ferox,  and  Meoneli,  Cp^ 
arborea,  Angiopteria  erecta,  Marattia  elegans  and  cicatflAwfi 
Davallia  divcr(«ifolia  and  aculeate,  Litobrochia  vespertilioBi^ 
Blautium  culcita,  Lastraea  E.unzei,  Hemitelia  horrida,  and  othtf>* 
Also,  a  good  specimen  of  Todea  Fraseri,  and  Odoutosoris  toB^ 
folia.  Some  beautiful  specimens  of  Drrnaria  eoronsDS  tB» 
morbilata  are  growing  on  large  stems  of  Oak,  around  HaeVaf^ 
trunks  of  which  the  beautiful  little  Cynoplilebium  repens  Vt9 
be  seen  growine.  In  large  pans  suspended  from  the  ^^.!M 
fine  plants  of  noodwardia  radicans,  Nephrolepis  davsHi*!"* 
Goniophlebium  incquale,  latipes,  and  Ecinwardti  or  subsnn^ 
latum,  the  latter  suspended  over  a  tank  in  the  eentre  of  J* 
house,  its  gracefully  drooping  fronds  reaching  to  the  ^"^^ 
edge.  Trained  to  the  roof  are  some  beautiful  speeiet  of  J 
diur»9.    In  th'"  bouse  also  is  a  good  coUectioa  of  ^^^^'^'n^ 
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the  fernery  by  Urge  glftss  doon^  U  Lady  Dorothy's  moieum. 
Here  are  collected  together  objects  of  ourioilty  and  interest  in  the 
vegetable  creation.  There  is  also  a  Terr  good  assortment  of  works 
ou  botany  and  horticulture,  to  which,  thanks  to  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  Nevill  and  her  ladyship,  the  young  gardeners  at  Dang- 
etein  hare  free  access.  Here,  also,  is  a  book  for  visitors'  namoii, 
and  by  its  side  lies  another,  titled  "  Plants  in  my  Garden  at 
Dangstein,  185i."  This  is  an  elegantly- bound  volume  contain- 
ing a  list  of  the  Dangstein  collection  in  1H54,  it  it  beautifulU 
written  in  illuminatt'd  characters  by  Lady  Dorothy.  Around 
the  walls  are  portraits  of  distinguished  personages.  There  are 
also  aomc  beautiful  apecimene  of  anatomised  leaves  prepared  by 
her  Udyfhip. 

Retracing  our  steps  we  again  pass  through  the  ffreenhouse, 
where^  before  leaving,  we  notioe  «  email  case  of  Inchomanes 
radioans  and  HymeuopliyUum  tunbridgense  and  WiUoni,  planted 
on  MUidstone  rock,  and  a  aonliiival  noistuM  kMiug  maintained 
thev  grew  luxuriantly. 

{Tear  the  back  of  theaa  raogee  of  plant'lviuaee,  ia  a  pit  for 
cultivating  Heaths  and  other  pluita  mr  gvtenhouae  deooration, 
behind  which  in  a  shady  wood  is  a  hardy  tonmrft  whioh  during 
summer  forma  an  agreeable  Mtreat,  aj»4  beuf  toMefally  arrangoa 
has  a  very  pleaaing  eflesi. 

We  now  pass  Mr.  Valr'a  iwideiMe^  a  nttft  and  prettily-oon- 
struoted  building,  situataA  wmr  tho  aoat  end  of  (bo  principal  range 
of  plant'houaos,  and  oo««un4ing  •«  enlifft  viov  of  Ibo  kitchen 
gardens.  At  a  eluirt  disUiMe  froes  ibis  opoi  Ml  aviary  ia  being 
ersoted,  whioh,  vbeu  ooiplelod,  wiU  oeiiai»lf  form  an  additional 
attmetion  to  '*tbe  gapdswi  at  Dangetein^''  Vron  tliie  sput  a 
commanding  view  ortho gardana and  pHnolfM^  ranges  of  bouaes 
may  be  obtaiQod*  A  broad  walk  rune  from  aaai  to  weet  fronting 
the  prineipal  range  of  plant-houaee,  and  the  gronod  which  la 
formed  on  terraaee,  ia  bounded  by  a  lovely  valliw  whioh  is  now 
being  formed  into  a  kitohen  garden,  although  &  waa  originally 
intended  tor  a  pleasure  ground. 

Taking  our  route  by  the  eaatem  aide  of  **  the  old  kitchen 
garden,"  wo  again  reach  the  plaaaure  grounds,  to  tlie  left  of 
wliich  is  a  beautifully  shaded  wood,  whioh  to  the  lorer  of  rural 
retirement  affords  a  delightful  retreat. 

Proceeding  onward  we  again  a|)proach  the  mansion,  to  the 
south-west  of  which  is  a  tastafuUy-anaanged  flower  garden,  joining 
wliioh  is  "  The  Pinetum,"  eontaining  good  speciaions  of  Aran- 
carias,  Cupressus,  Abies,  Piasaei  Ac  Leavhog  this  we  enter  a 
spacious  avenue  of  Cedrua  deodara,  vhioh  leads  to  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  mansion,  and  having  almost  reached  our  jour- 
ney's end,  we  cannot  leave  this  lovely  spot  and  beautiful  scenery 
without  expres2)ing  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  tho  rich  treat  we 
hare  receivwl;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  I  he 
Journal  of  IIobticulture,  we  must  add  that  Mr.  Xevill  and 
Lady  Dorothy,  with  a  truly  liberal  feeling,  have  kindly  thrown 
open  to  the  public  their  gardens  and  oonservatorios  at  a<iy 
time  (Sundays  cxoepted).  Free  admission  being  obtained  oa 
application  to  Mr.  Vair,  to  whom  let  us  in  justice  again  state 
that  tlie  greatest  credit  is  due  for  the  excellent  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  everything  connected  with  the  horticultural  esta- 
blishment at  Dangstein. 

With  a  fervent  hope  that  long  life  and  happiness  may  be 
granted  to  tho  noble  owners  who  have  devoted  so  much  to  the 
Boienoe  of  botany  and  gardening,  and  bestowing  one  farewell 
glance  on  a  spot  which  must  ever  possess  charms  for  the  humble 
writer  of  these  pages,  we  reluctantly  bid  adieu  to  "  The  Gardens 
and  Conaervatories  at  Dangstein." — W.  G-.  P.  G-. 


MUSCAT  HAMBUEGH  GRAPE. 

Mr  experience  with  this  Grape  is,  I  believe,  more  against  it 
than  you  state  at  page  302  and  466.  I  planted  one  oi  the  three- 
guinea  Vines  in  August,  1858,  which  had  one  bunch  in  1859,  three 
in  1860,  and  five  in  1861.  I  have  grafted  or  inarohed  it  on  four 
Black  Hambuighs,  one  of  which  had  two  bunches  in  1860,  five 
in  1861 ;  and  another  of  them  had  tliree  in  1861.  I  also  grafted 
it  on  a  St.  Peter's  which  had  four  bunches  in  1861,  an  all  twenty- 
three  bunches,  which  did  not  all  weigh  two  pounds  when  ripe ; 
they  set  badly,  shanked,  shrivelled,  and  ripened  very  irregularly. 
I  have  also  grafted  two  on  a  White  Muscat,  and  one  ou  a 
Muscat  Muscadine. 

I  aommenoed  forcing  the  10th  of  December,  1859,  and  26th 

of  November,  1860.    1  believe  the  very  fine  bunch  of  it  figured 

m^Xba  Floriat"  waa  grown  in  a  odol  greenhouie^  and  thoio 


mentioned  by  J.  Finlajson  in  an  orofiard-house,  who,  I  think, 
is  rather  sharp  upon  you. 

I  ami  therefore  inclined  to  think  it  may  not  bear  early  forcing; 
and,  as  I  do  not  intend  to  begin  to  foree  until  the  end  of  January, 
I  shall  in  some  degree  be  able  to  jud^e  if  that  i^  the  cause. 

I  hope  your  readers,  &o.,  who  urow  this  Grape  will  give  their 
experience  so  that  itd  true  charac*ter  can  be  known.  My  vinery 
has  a  span-roof,  50  feet  by  12  feet  6  inches,  roots  all  inside ;  the 
soil  2  feet  deep,  on  flags  whicii  liave  a  chamber  under  in  which 
passes  the  flue  from  a  cylindrical  boiler,  5  teet  by  2  feet,  heating 
two  rows  of  four-incii  pipes  laid  side  by  side  ;  the  roof  is  double 
glass,  1|  inch  apart. 

The  temperature  here  on  the  Kith  of  November  was  22^,  in 
the  night  previous  ;  on  tho  17ih,  20";  on  the  18th,<14^  ;  on  tho 
19th,  17' ;  and  at  9  a.m.,  38**.— J.  Ecuoyd,  MarsdeH,  Lanca- 


LINTON  PARK. 

TILE  SEJLT  OF  LAOT  JCLIA  CORNWALLId. 

It  is  at  times  difficult  to  acoount  for  the  taste  whioh  placed 
some  of  the  mansivns  of  our  nobility  and  gi'ntry  in  po.'^itions  so 
ill-suited  to  the  oomforts  and  requirements  of  its  inmate^.  Some 
are  inconvenieoUy  planted  in  a  damp  valley,  while  others  arj 
parahed  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  once  difficult  of  access,  and 
exposed  to  winds  from  ejwy  quarter.  In  so  far  as  gardening  is 
ooiieerncd  the  firmer  is  oertainly  tlie  more  advant^eous  ;  but 
there  are  medium  situations  better,  alike  for  a  human  residence 
and  that  of  tlie  vegetable  world;  and  fortunately  most  large 
towns,  as  weU  as  the  private  niansions  of  our  nobiuty,  are  often 
plaeed  on  auoh  situations — that  i<t,  rulHoiently  elevated  to  be 
ont  of  the  fogs  and  damps  which  hang  over  a  low  position, 
and  not  too  high  to  have  to  endure  the  bleak  oold  winds  and 
stormy  blasts  ofa  long  wintar.  One  of  the  cla^s  whose  position 
is  thus  happily  ohoaiii  ia  Linton  Park,  the  noble  s«*at  of  Ijadv 
Julia  Ooruwatlis,  and  the  "  Ladies  Comwallis,"  which  is  placed 
about  midway  up  one  of  those  ridges- of  hill  which  divide  the 
oonnty  of  Kent  into  two  unequal  halves,  the  southern  portion 
being  that  level  district  known  as  tlie  Wfald,  and  tho  northern, 
being  more  undulating,  contains  great  variety  of  soil,  aspect, 
onltivation,  and  general  features.  Linton  Park,  however,  froui 
its  eommsuding  position  overlooks  tho  greater  part  of  the  Weald 
of  Kent  (a  district  famous  for  its  Hops),  the  view  from  the 
mansion  extending  east,  south,  and  westt  for  twelve  or  fificeu 
milbs  unbroken  by  uny  iutcrve-ing  object,  and  some  distant 
objects  of  twice  the  above  number  of  nules  are  also  visible. 
Still  tho  situation  cannot  be  caUed  an  uncomfortably  high  one; 
the  ground  at  the  back  of  tho  house  rising  quite  100  feet  above 
the  top  of  it,  giving  it  the  nppuarnnce  of  t<niii{ly  ri*sUng  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  nearer  tho  bottom  than  the  t4>p,  yet  t^omo  100  feet 
or  more  above  tho  valley  below.  Tlu't  lidgo  on  ¥«hu'h  it  standi 
extending  ea<;t  and  woitt  for  several  mdvs  in  L>oth  dicfctions,  form* 
ing,  what  ia  called  in  homely  language,  ^'the  backbone  of  Kent." 
The  country  round  seems  to  be  mostly  orcliHnis  and  Hop  gar- 
dens, and  being  mostly  spade  <;ultivution  it  ii*  needless  to  say 
evinced  a  high^tateof  manngonient,  Bupp'»rtiiig  tho  idea  so  often 
put  fortl"  that  Kent  is  the  garden  of  England. 

Tho  road  to  Linton  from  Maidstone  (four  miles)  is  hly 
"Kentish  rag"  stone  appearing  in  most  of  the  ciittint;K,  through 
which  an  excellent  turnpike  road  runs,  and  tht^  pleasant  and 
rouiantio  village  of  Loose,  with  its  paper  mills  and  village  church 
nestled  in  a  deep  valley,  luis  a  plea^iing  ap)>eHrancc.  An  aged  Yew 
tree  in  this  churohyani  in  excellent  health  has  a  trunk  38  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  narrowt^st  part  between  tli*  root-forks 
and  the  limbs,  and  though  hollow,  in  fact  a  mori*  rhell,  it  still 
promises  to  outlive  msny  generations  of  woi'slupfn-ri'  who  weekly 
pass  under  its  shade,  jb'urther  on  we  couie  upm  what  in  former 
days  obtaintd  some  celebrity  as  t<ie  heid  quaiifrs  of  several 
thousands  of  meji  who  for  soiri<)  time  were  encimited  upon  it  to 
repel  a  threatened  FrenoU  invasion.  U'he  Cox  He*tli,  however, 
of  those  days  is  nc:;-  a  smiling  district  of  orchards  and  fields, 
aud  dwellings  d&^oted  to  more  pnafctful  oceupat.ione  now  oocupy 
the  site  of  the  bleak  waaic;  and  lot  us  hope  that  a  tfimil«* 
aseembiage  of  armed  men  may  bo  never  wanted  again. 

The  entrance  to  the  park,  by  a  neat  and  commodious  lodge,  is 
on  this  elevated  region.  The  park  at  this  i-ntranee  for  some 
distance  having  more  the  character  of  droned  ground,  clumps  of 
shrubs  and  ornamental  trees  being  studded  about.  But  before 
deeoending  the  hill  loading  to  the  mansion  the  earriage  road 
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onten  ■  noble  tvetna  of  Bwoli  «nd  Elm  tree*,  tho  lower  portion  !  the  mrniion  j  but  the  dncent  at  the  lower  end  nMreit  tbs  hooM 
being  of  Elm  of  two  contionoue  rows  on  moh  tide  j  the  inner  being  >o  great,  the  caniiga  road  windi  round  by  one  via.  The 
rowa  being  00  feet  apart,  and  jet  at  that  ample  distance  their  tarriage  road  ig  on  the  north  aide ;  but  another  road  eron  u 
top*  haie  met.    Ihii  arenue  in  perfectly  itriight,  and  points  to  |  opposite  direction  also  meeti  at  the  aame  place. 


Ilie  mantion  ia  one  of  Ihoto  eommodiout  Oreoian  etrucluru 
combining  all  the  adrantagea  of  iniide  comfort,  with  a  pleating 
exterior  of  a  light  atone  colour,  which  ahowa  to  great  adTantuo 
amidtt  the  mau  of  foliage  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
south  front  presents  a  facade  of  150  feet.  Tho  north  side,  com- 
monicating  with  thoolBcei  at  the  north-eastern  comer,  ia  consider- 
ably longer.  A  grsTclled  terrace  30  feet  nide  eilends  slang 
the  south  front,  and,  reluming  at  both  end«,  encloses  a  Isrge 
area  at  both  t)ie  east  and  west  sides.     This  terrace  is  bounded 


ID  all  sides  by  a 


1  baluatrading, 


I  it  IS  proper 
imark,  is  oierlooked  bv  a  balcony  share  running  the  ' 
nglh  of  tho  mansion,  whi  '    '      '  ........ 


'hold 
ienglh  of  tho  mansion,  which  is  also  on  a  IbtbI  with  the  drawing- 
room  floors  and  tho  north  entrance,  Ihe  declirity  making  about 
12  feet  ddTerenoa  on  tlio  two  siiios  of  Ihe  house.  Still  the 
grounds  rapidly  descend  lo  the  south,  and  a  succession  of  elopes 
and  landings  carry  us  down  to  the  terrace  garden  immediately 
to  the  south  of  the  house.  The  lioscent  from  llio  graielled 
terrace  to  IhiJ  garden  being  about  28  feel,  in  four  stages,  Ihe 
upper  one  being  a  perpendiculsr  wall  surmountod  by  the  balus- 
rading  alluded  to  ;  the  other  three  being  slopes  requiring  re- 
.pectively  ten,  nine,  and  tliirCaen  steps  lo  descend  to  the  basement. 
>»  flight  of  Btepj,  15  feet  wide,  descends  in  front  of  the  centre 
the  house,  the  top  Uight  alone  direrging  right  and  Irft,  as  is 
'•->sl  on  such  plooes. 

'heae  slopes,  which  form  so  important  a  fosturo  in  the  place, 
-1  p-  ''-I  clothed  with  Laurel  out  to  the  enct  ibspe  of  the 
-n.it"  -•!  ^Klara  and  other  symmntrical- growing  trcoa  rising 
H  ^^u^f,.-  ■■•■"  at  ref""'*r  i"'°  als.  A  portion,  however, 
J  i>r-i.  "u„  ...  '.,  g  0  .-f;  and  the  whole  of  the 
lat  ind,  ...  "'   .         cupied  by  tho  slepa  and 
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slops  and  landings  are  nccciBsrilj  concenled  by  the  Laurels. 
Half-hardy  creepers  and  other  ornamental  |>Iu)ts  are  trained 
against  the  terrace  wsll  i  and  a  border  of  Yuccas  at  the  bass  ol 
thin  wall  is  not  the  least  important  feature  in  the  place,  as  we 
hsTe  been  told  as  many  as  a  dozen  hare  been  all  in  flLWer  Bt  one 
time,  and  each  ol  them  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  high.  It  is  need- 
less to  as;  this  has  not  been  the  case  the  present  summer,  but 
may  possibly  bo  so  neit  year. 

WeetwDrd  of  this  terrace  garden  is  the  rosery,  which  will  be 
described  hereafter,  and  with  some  shrubbery  the  groands 
terminate  in  this  direction;  but  castnard  they  eilend  for 
a  considerable  distance,  the  inclination  of  the  ground  being  still 
to  the  sDDthward,  though  less  steep  than  immediately  in  front 
of  the  mansion.  Ihe  most  eastern  portion  of  thegrounds  being 
the  pinetum,  where  eomo  noble  sprcimrns  of  Drodart,  Finua 
insignia,  pouileroa,  ccphalonica,  and  other  kinds,  scarcely  to 
be  eicellod  anywhere,  ore  in  excelteut  health  \  but  other  flower 
gardens,  to  he  described  hareafler,  form  an  interrening  featurr, 
the  basket  garden,  being  one  ;  and  a  walk  which  crosaea  (be 
grounds  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  taking  in  a  fountain 
in  its  course,  and  baring  sii  distinct  ilight^  of  sterpa  in  its  ascent, 
terminates  at  tha  top  in  a  Dutch  garden,  of  which  a  figure  faw 
already  appeared  in  our  last  Yolume,  page  101.  A  conserratory 
forms  one  side  of  this  garden,  and  at  the  back  of  this  is  tM 
kitchen  garden,  with  some  rineriea  and  foroing-housea  againat  iti 
north  wall ;  and  behind  these  again  the  pits  and  frames,  so 
esaential  to  a  garden  where  flower  gardening  ia  so  ntensirelj 
carried  on,  and  where  the  requirenientl  of  a  family  hare  to  M 
ottanded  to. 

Our  cngraring  (Ko.  1)  is  a  north-west  litw  of  the  manaicm 
and  terrace,  the  slopes  of  tha  latter  beine  oorered  with  Laurel 
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fight  of  itt^  in  the  cantre,  or  nearlj  >o,  but  the  bklnttnding  ii  |  itetion  will  conrej  the  bnt  idea  of  the  ilopM  kcd  le\n>. 

li 
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H,  w.  — .-  ^T  MTtml  feet  u  the  b«M  of  the  loweet  Laurel-benk.  I  Laurel  benka  are  sll  cui  Njosre,  siid  in  a  line  with  e 
■pii.  aocvuut*  for  lo  hw  tttpa  being  Men.    The  ends  of  thete  |  The  ground  Bt  this  point  taking  the  oharacter  of  *i 
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plane  Ivtdin^  to  the  bottom,  instead  oft^ie  alopes  and  landing, 
the  basement  forming  the  first  flower  garden, ^,7.  2,  being  nearly 
level,  id  about  160  feet  square.  The  centre  bed,  an  otsI,  being 
90  feet  by  68  feet,  or  exclusirc  of  the  grass  margin  it  is  84  fet^t 
by  62  foft.  A  large  place  to  fill  entirely  with  flowering 
plants.  Tho  side  beds  are  22  feet  wide,  and  the  two  ovals  in 
pj  ©portion. 

Below  this  garden,  or  to  the  south  of  it,  the  ground  falls 
about  4  feet  by  another  grass, slope,  and  beyond  this  it  inclines 
still  furtlier  to  tho  southward,  where  a  ha-ha  wall  separates  it 
from  the  park.  This  second  basement  is  also  occupied  as  a 
flower  garden,  but  the  beds  are  not  so  large  as  those  in  the 
upper  part,  as  sliown  in  tho  figure,  but  two  beds  planted  as 
striped  borders  pointing  towards  the  house  were  17  feet  wide, 
the  other  beds,  however,  were  smaller,  and  all  were  in  full  view 
from  the  mansion  and  terrace  above. 

Of  the  planting  of  the  largo  central  bed  in  tho  upper  garden, 
Mr.  Fish  reported  very  favourably  on  in  tho  autumn  of  1859, 
and  a  design  showing  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  that 
season,  as  well  as  the  winter  design  for  colourin<T  it  with  different 
materials,  and  we  are  told  a  freah  oujo  is  supplied  every  year, 
and  when  wo  saw  it  in  August  notliing  could  well  loojt  better, 
and  at  our  request,  Mr.  Robson  lias  given  us  the  following  ideas 
relative  to  the  planting  and  managing  of  so  large  a  space,  which 
we  give  in  his  own  words. 

"  In  planting  so  large  a  space  as  the  one  in  question,  two  or 
three  objects  must  bo  kept  in  view,  that  might,  in  a  certain 
degree,  bo  disregarded  in  planting  a  number  of  smaller  beds. 
First,  tho  wliolo  of  the  plants  us^d  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  a  uniform  heiglit,  both  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  at 
the  end  of  it.  Secondly,  only  such  plants  are  suitable  as 
require  litilo  or  no  attention  after  planting,  for  it  is  difllcult 
even  with  the  greatest  of  care  to  get  amongst  such  a  mass  of 
plants  to  dress  or  prune  them  without  doing  much  harm. 
Thirdly,  only  such  plants  ought  to  be  used  as  look  well  all  tho 
season.  These  conditions  it  will  bo  seen  exclude  a  great 
number  of  plants  generally  esteemed  as  amongst  tho  moat  orna- 
mental of  the  flower  garden,  and  of  late  years  I  have  restricted 
tho  planting  of  it  to  the  following — viz.,  Geranium,  of  the 
scarlet  variety  (Tom  Thumb)  ;  Geranium,  variegated  ;  Alyssum 
variegatum;  Lobelia,  a  strong-grow  in;?,  pale  blue  ^riety,  of 
great  endurance  ;  Calceolaria  aurea  fluribundti,  and  occasionally 
Verbena  pulchella.  Purple  Kmg,  or  a  plum-eolourod  variety 
called  Ariosto  ;  but  this  season  no  Verbenas  have  been  used,  and 
I  sec  no  reason  to  wish  for  them  agnin,  excepting  as  a  changed 
crop,  and  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  plant 8  named  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  Tom  Thumb  Geranium,  and  Alyssum 
variegatum,  aro  tho  two  most  useful,  and  next  to  them  the 
Lobeha  and  Periila  nankineusis  ought  all  to  be  used.  I  planted 
it  extensively  on  the  side  beds  with  good  eflect-,  and  regret  not 
liaving  some  of  the  string  work  of  the  large  bed  of  it  the  past 
season.  These  four  plants  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  as 
ilrst  on  the  list  of  useful  ones,  and  next  to  these  Calceolaria 
auiea  floribunda.  As  a  yellow  it  is  exceeding  useful,  but  it  is 
not  such  a  continuous  bloomer  as  tho  Lobelia  ;  novertheloss,  it 
ought  always  to  have  a  place. 

"  Ihe  design  of  the  present  year  i<  Cirtuinly  not  the  prettiest 
tluit  has  been  ])lanted,  but  ns  a  ehange  is  wanted  each  year,  it 
was  adopted,  and  the  plants  have  done  well.  The  Calceolarias 
which  at  one  time  were  tho  mo.«t  gay  things  in  the  bed,  failing 
lir^t.  It  is  al»<o  ])roper  to  remark,  that  in  eonsequenco  of  not  I 
having  enougli  plants  of  Geranium  Tom  Ihumb  to  plant  the 
outer  groundwork  and  central  com  part  nunts,  the  latter  were  1 
planted  with  Geranium  Trontham  Kos.>,  which  became  a  little 
too  late  for  the  Alyssum.  This  may  be  culled  the  greatet-t  defect  ; 
lU  planting.  Tho  scrollwork  of  Alyssum  kept  pace  exactly  with 
.he  Lobelia,  which  formed  the  ground  to  it,  and  Geranium  Tom 
L'humb  w^s  alno  the  same  heiglit.  If,  howerer,  we  )iad  liad  tho 
jood  fortune  to  have  planted  IVrilla  as  a  stringwork  to  separate 
iie  central  compartment?,  the  ellect  would  have  been  better,  as 
'*"'  >lani.  lo<^ked  exceedingly  well  used  in  a  similar  way  in  tho 
•de  beds. 

Jie  Urge  side  beds,  22  feet  wide,  were  with  alternate  circles 

»uncl«  in  the  centre,  and  strip      •*  the  outi>ide  of  Tropa'clun* 

1.    -    — d    Mnnglezt'   Varicf"'**'      geranium,  tho    striugwon 

"  'nded    the    ci~"  "';   of  Periila,   co*»'-*'»'»*te( 

"•y thing  el  .j  much  admirec       m.v  J 

.^B  be  givf  «ii/x*iiie  parti'***^*"^     »^    *» 
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**▲.  Ten  wedge-shapod,  and  one 
circular  compartment,  Gera- 
nium Trentham  Rose. 

**  B.  Groundwork  surrounding  the 
above  a  light  blue  Lobelia,  of 
strong  growth. 

"c.  Twenty  circles  of  Calceolaria 
aurea  floribunda. 
D.  Border  of  Geranium  Tom 
Thumb  surrounding  the  Cal- 
ceolaria circles. 
Alyssum  variegatum  forming 
an  outer  edging,  and  all  the 
inner  lines  of  stringwork  also 
dividing  the  central  compart- 
ments, making  the  scrolls  on 
the  Lobelia  groundwork. 


<i 


R. 


<'  w.  Twelve  drdes  of  GatoNbifa 
anrantU  multiflon. 

"  a.  Ten  panels  or  compartmcBts  ol 
florMsboe-leaved  GenataM 
(scarlet-  flowered). 

"  H.  Stringwork  divi<Uii(  aad  sv> 
rounding  the  above  of  PniUi 
nankinensia. 


"  I.  Band  S)  feet  wida  of  OenaliB 
Mangles*  Variegated. 

"  J.  Band  S  feet  wide  of  TropMln 
elegans. 

*<x.  Oater  edging,  Alysnuii  wlt- 
gatam. 

"  There  were  two  more  tolerably  large  bcda  in  thia  garden,  but 
their  planting  did  not  present  anything  remarkable.  The  not 
important  feature  being  two  broad  beds  on  the  second  basemen^ 
with  a  glade  of  grass  12  feet  wide  between  them  pointini  to  tfal 
centre  of  the  mansion  (the  same  as  the  large  oval  aUndfldto). 
Tliese  beds  were  each  17  feet  wide,  and  were  planted  on  flu 
span-roofed  principle  of  the  ribbon-border,  thui^  begfamiiy  |t 
one  side. 

**  Ist  row,  Cerastium  tomantosum. 

«  S'Sto*°* ''"^"'^  }  °*^8  » ''•''*  **  ***  ''*•• 

"  4th,  Geranium  Brilliant. 

"  6th,  „        Flower  of  the  Day. 

*'  6th,  Periila  nankinensis,  and  dwarf  Dahlia  Zelinds,  miied. 

"  7th,  Chrysanthemum  regale ;  a  double  yoUow-ftoweriag 
variety  ;  an  aarly  and  continuoua  bloomer. 

"  8lh,  ditto  ditto. 

**  Uth,  Periila  nankinensis  and  dwarf  purple  Dahlia. 

**  10th,  Qeranium  FU>wer  of  the  Day. 

*<  11th,  „         Brillante. 

**  13th,  Yerbena  pulchella,  makmg  with  tlia  next  row  a  band 
of  2^  feet. 

"  13th,  ditto  ditto. 

"  14th,  Arabis  variagata. 

"N.B. — In  the  mixod  row  there  ware  three  plants  of  FeriBs 
to  one  of  dwarf  Dahlia." 

{To  be  eoHtinued,) 


SALT  AS  A  MANURE  FOE  PEACH  TBEES. 

TiiiB  is  a  most  dangerous  stimulaxit-,  often  deadly,  and  shonld 
not  be  applied  to  Peach  trees  unless  the  soil  ia  a  blowing  sandi 
and  then  some  other  means  had  better  be  resorted  to,  to  mike 
the  soil  firm.  Salt  is  injurious  to  Peadi  trees,  by  prolonging 
their  growth,  so  that  in  November  they  mte  likely  to  be  covered 
with  green  leaves  and  immature  shoots.  Peach  and  Nectaiine 
trees  like  a  solid  soil.  In  the  caso  of  your  correspondent 
who  seems  to  liave  a  dark,  porous,  friaUe  soil,  if  the  trees 
ap{)ear  to  want  vigour,  ho  should  fork  in  a  dressing  of  rotten 
manure — say  0  inches  deep,  and  then  on  a  dry  day  rani  the 
surface  of  tlie  border  with  a  wooden  rammer.  After  thia  he 
should  give  the  surface  a  slight  dressing  of  manure,  and  never 
touch  it  (except  to  hoc  off  the  weeds)  till  next  year,  when  a 
ramming  witliout  stirring  the  border  may  be  given,  and  mannre 
laid  on  the  surface  as  before. 

A  border  for  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  ahould  be  solid,  and 
never  stirred,  unless  it  be  poor,  so  that  the  roota  of  the  tnei 
require  some  n:anure.  This  annual  ramming  of  the  aurfroe  of 
the  soil  of  Peach-tree  borders  in  light,  porous  soil,  should  take 
place  in  March,  a  surlace  dressing  of  manure  then  applied,  and 
the  border  kept  clean  with  the  hoe.  I  need  scarce  add  that  no 
cropping  of  such  bortlcrs  should  be  thought  of.  Their  width 
may  be  from  G  feet  to  8  feet.^P£RBicu^ 
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THE  CAMELLIA  AND  ITS  CULTURE.— >"o.  1. 

We  have  notliing  in  our  greenhouses  so  universally  admired 
as  the  Camellia.  China  and  Japan  have  furnished  us  with  many 
things  of  suq)assing  interest  ana  commensurato  value  in  a  oon- 
mercial  ])oint  of  view  ;  but  no  subject  yet  introduced,  liortienl- 
turally  s)>ealing,  has  liad  that  round  of  success,  unless  it  be 
Hose  glorious  bouquets  of  gorgeous  Aialeas,  which',  as  spedmeu 
-.  beauty,  are  unsurpassed,  but  as  individual  Uooms  we  viey  mmk 
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GwnillM.  On  all  gNt^  OMMlonf  the  lady  portion  of  tha  oom- 
wKodty^  if  th«gr  had  a  ehoioa^  would  mj,  ** Ohl  if  k  it  not  too 
gnalt  a  favoiir  for  me  to  tolioit,  I  wwjkd  picfer  a  vvliito  Gamellia 
Moon  to  all  tba  othar  flovara  ia  your  grafnluMue.  1  dooH 
urofcn-  lo  MPf  that  it  ia  eqatl  to  your  floa  ▼arietiia  of  Cattle^a 
labiata^  at  Lima  anoepa,  or  eren  »  fingle  bloom  of  (^a  lew  Ay 
FhaUpoojpsia;  hut  thasa  are  only  at  the  ooaaiaBd  of  Hiota  who 
ladiilge  lairithly,  and  wba  hara  ample  meani  to  laeond  that  lore 
fyt  the  baaotiftil  in  Natnrs  which  engafres  my  ay«iipatliy  and 
admiration,  although  beyond  the  powers  of  my  psrteto  oater  in. 
I  hare  Isamad  therewith  to  he  content  witli  farhmnbler  eaamjdes 
dian  those  referred  to,  mfxd  ohiof  among  my  fitvonrtiiee  are  the 
vaiteoa  tinte  of  the  Gamellia/* 

I  ftilly  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  lady's  remarks,  and 
althoogh  my  sympathiea  and  likings  are  pre-emmentiy  orehi- 
daeeoQs,  still  1  r^ioe  to  ovdtirata  (and  who  doee  notPX  *nd 
watflh  the  progrsea  of  a  snperh  aolleotion  of  this  lorely  speeies. 
I  can  yet  well  remember  how  iKsoinated  I  was  at  sesing  a  small 
oolleetioa  of  these  in  bloom  Cor  the  flnt  time ;  and  on  many 
oecasiaos  since  I  have  watched  with  enrioeity  and  pleasure  the 
eibct  produced  upon  the  minds  of  indiridnals  plaaed  in  similar 
eiro«mstanoes«  There  is  a  lore  for  the  beaotind  planted  in  our 
natures  which  growa  in  intensity  the  more  we  become  familiarised 
with  vegetable  physiology*  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  fact,  howerer, 
that  all  students  who  dip  deep  in  any  seionoe  or  art  have  often 
tduir  aetiens  misoonatraed  f  Point  oat  to  me  a  flrst^rate  botanist 
ar  a  first-raie  entomologiat,  or  a  first-rate  in  anything,  and  you 
wifl  aee  at  onee  that  his  assiduity  and  enthusissm  are  set  down  by 
the  unauoooBsfol  and  unmstructed  in  these  matters  sa  a  species 
of  paradox  and  absurdity.  I  eouid  point  oat  to  you  a  few 
gmJenera  who  hare  seen,  so  to  speak,  two  or  eren  three  grae- 
rsAions  pass  away,  and  yet  they  are  as  keen  and  enthusiastic  now 
in  the  art  as  they  were  when  appventioe  hoys.  It  is  to  such 
gentlemen  as  these,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  erer 
raady  to  inculcate  from  their  ilertiie  resouroes  goraen  ideas  into 
the  a^iring  jnrenile  mind  that  horticulture  mainly  owes  ite 
progfess.  So  iar  so  well.  May  such  a  state  of  things  long 
eontiniis  to  go  on  and  proaper. 

There  is  nobody,  and  I  fay  it  adrisedly,  who  has  a  small 
menhouse  but  oan  hare  good  Camelliss.  Like  all  other  things, 
howerer,  tlie  better  aoeommodatioB  at  command  the  better 
epoetmens  of  skill  oan  be  produced.  The  great  majority  of  the 
well-to-do  in  this  coontiy,  and  no  country  upon  the  faoe  of  the 
eaith  oan  boast  of  so  many  hires  of  industry  among  all  Masses, 
oamiot  aflbrd  to  bare  (u^  glass  erections :  tlwrefore,  the 
diflculty  for  the  gardener,  or  the  man  who  ia  expected  to  hare  a 
knowledge  of  the  profeesion,  is  proporticmately  grsatev;  according 
to  the  ambition  and  requifemeats  of  his  employer.  It  woald  he 
tfaa  height  of  TanitT  for  a  firet-rate  gardener  to  tell  a  lady  or 
gangsman  that  with  his  or  her  limited  accommodation  he  or 
iha  oonid  hara  firstHrate  examnlea  of  Qrapes  alo«!g  T^i^h  a  mis- 
oeUaaeoaa  coUoetion  of  plants  all  hudcoed  togethsr  in  one  house. 
It  is  not  an  un^s^mon  observation  for  ladies  and  gentlemen 
(fC?  we  hare  heard  of  such  both  in  Engissid  and  Scotland),  who 
are  partly  excusable  because  they  have  no  special  knowledge 
in  the  eanjm^  out  of  theee  matters,  to  deocant  upon  the  time 
■ari  material  that  their  servant  oan  devote  towards  the  suceessful 
aidtivatien  of  the  Tines  and  other  plants  whioh  their  greeohottse 
oofttaina,  and  yet  not  attnnded  with  that  snooess  whieh  they  were 
M  to  expect  when  first  embarking  in  the  speoi^tion.  The 
anor,  on  close  examination,  is  often  detected  in  theendeaTouring 
im^mrf  out  too  much  with  too  Mttle  applianoea.  Tfa»  remedy 
Ivobvioniiy  apparent  in  the  curtailing  the  multipltoity  of- sub- 
jaata,  or  adding  to  the  glass  erections. 

Wo  have  no  wish  to  damp  the  ardour  of  those  who  have 
WBhuifcud,  or  are  intending  to  embark,  in  such  a  speeulation. 
We  only  wish  to  cheek  exorbitant  thirst  for  varisty,  for  the 
benefit  of  both  servant  and  served.  But  let  me  tell  you 
honestly  that  it  requires  no  ordinary  vigilance  in  studying  cause 
and  efleet,  before  yon  oa»  be  thoroughly  suocessfiul  with  mixed 
variety,  and,  doubtless,  many  of  the  readers  of  Thb  Journal  op 
TiotetlCWtvas  can  edio  my  sentiments  in  this  respeoty  and  all 
tita-nora  readily  appreciate  and  admire  the  fertile  rosources  and 
offtlmw  happy  condusions  of  the  gentleman  who  is  more  im- 
nedRatriy  conneeted  with  thia  department. 

We  intend  to  discms  the  enltare  of  l^o  Camenhr  under  the 
Hbfring  headi— Boil,  Habit.  TVfmperatuw,  tf  oistnye.  Varieties, 
ffcpngatiOB^  and,  lastly,  its  aAiptabilil;y  for,  and  treatment 
Mm|Mr  mixad  cofiiMttotta,  av  implied  in  arte  inlroduotory 
lamms. 


8ovz»<-^Thare  ia  no  an^  thing  now-a-days  as  great  varieties  of 
compost  intermixed  to  form  a  harmonious  whole,  lor  the  well* 
beinj^  of  specific  snbjeets.  Neither  is  there  any  arbitrary  colour 
or  sluMJe  in  the  great  variety  lying  on  the  crust  of  this  earth  to  war- 
rsnt  us  in  sesuming  that  that  colour  only  possesaes  the  effleacioiu 
occult  power  of  promoting  the  healthy  development  of  a  ffivcn 
species  of  plants.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  latent  tendencj 
in  the  mind  of  the  amateur  leading  in  tliis  direction,  we  wouUI 
point  at  once  to  the  varied  character  of  the  fields  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  country,  eaeh  producing,  wilrh  proper  treat- 
ment, ample  orops  of  Wheat  and  Barley  in  the  one  instance, 
and  Potatoee  and  Turnips  in  the  other,  to  justify  oar  hjpothofis. 
Chemistry  haa  opened  our  eyes  widely  in  this  direction ;  and  the 
conclusions  derived  from  this  analysis  are  fortified  by  the  actual 
experimentf  of  practical  men  and  first-rate  eultivaton  ir\\o  know 
how  to  promote  healthy  development,  contemporary  witli  the 
earliest  students  of  agricultural  chemistry,  and  know  still  how 
to  do  so  without  the  lightest  smack  of  the  theory  of  the  science. 

It  was  a  practice^  however,  not  altogether  obsolete  at  this  day, 
for  some  to  put  their  various  composts  through  a  half-inch 
riddle,  so  as  to  have  the  soil  they  intended  to  repot  with  as  com- 
minuted as  possible ;  whereas  now,  in  most  cases,  that  is 
exactly  the  soil  that  is  laid  at  one  side  to  be  used  only,  if  at  oil, 
for  pot  culture  on  rare  occasioHs.  We  have  learned  by  expcnence 
that  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  soil  is  the  most  important  and 
subtile  component  of  it  all-  towards  maintaining  perfect  develop- 
ment and  mutual  reciprocity  between  the  root  and  the  branches. 
We  have  learned  also  that  gradual  decomposition  of  extraneous 
nutriment  tends  greatly  to  facilitate  a  healthy  power  of  action, 
and  prodiuses  a  greater  yield  in  a  given  space,  than  allowing 
such  nutriment  to  be  too  far  decomposed,  and  its  ammonia 
dispersed  before  appliance.  Indeed,  practical  gardeners,  un- 
acquainted with  chemistry,  are  at  a  loss  exactly  to  state  how 
much  per  centum  of  success  may  be  attributed  to  the  one,  as 
against  the  other,  where  both  are  introduced  so  as  to  act  in 
harmony  with  their  ideas. 

The  most  intelligent  and  persevering  farmers  are  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  oi  a  thorough  adration  of  their  fields;  and  they 
are  all  setting  about  industriously  to  propagate  a  desire  among 
their  fellow  men  to  have  their  land  deep  ploughed,  "heavily 
subsoiled,"  to  use  their  expression,  because  they  have  seen  and 
know  by  results  the  value  and  profit  of  the  experiment.  They 
are  calculating  that  by  adopting  this  method  tliey  will  have  so 
moah  lesi  per-oentage  of  manure  to  provide,  and  even  some  in 
their  enthusiasm  declJsre  that  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  need  of 
surface  draining  where  this  is  adopted.  In  fact,  they  calculate 
that  no  land  is  in  first-rate  order  unles>  it  has  for  a  depth  of 
12  inches  on^hird  of  that  body  composed  of  m. 

We  are  fully  satisfied  that  their  views  are  correct  in  this 
respsst,  and  we  would  submit,  if  it  is  necessary,  to  have  one- 
third  of  the  component  parts  of  land  compost  of  air  which 
requires  little,  if  any,  artificial  watering  to  clog  up  the  pores. 
It  is  absolutely  neoessary  for  the  well-being  of  plants  in  pots  to 
have  at  the  very  least  no  less  of  that  element.  These  being 
our  views  we  make  our  general  selection  of  composts  in  accor- 
dance with,  the  particular  kind  we  use  with  success  for  the 
Camellia  will  be  given  in  another  chapter.^ — Jse.  Andvbsov, 
Meadow  Bank,  Uddingstone. 


AUrUMN-BLOOMING  CYCLAMENS. 

What  is  the  name  of  a  variety  of  Cyclamen  whioh  I  have,  and 
cannot  identify  by  the  description  given  in  any  list  or  catalogue 
to  which  I  have  access  P  It  blooms  in  September,  the  flowers  are 
of  pale  lilac  colour,  with  darker  centre,  and  the  leaves  do  not 
appear  until  the  flowering  is  over  and  the  seed-pad  formed, 
which,  as  in  ^e  case  of  ooum  is  enveloped  in  tlie  spirally- 
twisted  flower-stalk.  I  ought  to  add  that  the  foliage  is  very 
handaome,  the  handsomest  of  all,  and  not  ronnd  like  that  of 
ooum  and  persicum.    It  (the  flower)  has  no  soent.— A.  C. 

[You  do  not  state  whether  your  Cyclamen  is  in  a  pot  or  in 
the  oi»en  grom^id,  hardy  or  not  hardy.  All  the  information  in 
one's  power  should  be  sent  when  a  plant  is  inquired  about,  or  a 
specimen  is  sent  for  identification.  The  way  to  answer  you  and 
many  others,  however,  about  these  Cyclamens  is  very  simple. 

Two  kinds  of  €yelamens  only  bloom  in  this  eocmtry  in  the 
snartumn,  and  no  two  kiada  wcffe  ever  more  confounded  the  one 
with  the  other,  and  both  am  perfectly  Irartfy.  Tours  must  be 
one  of  them^  and  ia  ont  in  the  bottler  fmw  yeitr^s  end  to  yevr^a 
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end.  The  two  kinds  are  quite  as  different  in  lent  and  looke  as  a 
gander  is  from  a  turkey  cock.  You  say  "the  foliage  of  your 
Cyclamen  is  very  handsome,  the  handsomest  of  all,  and  not 
round  like  that  of  coum  or  persicum"  and  we  put  the  italics  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  two  kindd  of  autumnal-blooming 
Cyclamens ;  the  one  has  the  leaves  juKt  as  round  as  those  of 
coum  :  therefore  that  one  is  not  the  kind  you  have ;  and  the 
question  is  answered,  for  it  must  be  the  other. 

Cyclamen  europseum  and  Cyclamen  neapolitanum  are  the 
only  two  which  bloom  in  the  autumn,  and  europieum  has  the 
leaves  more  round  than  any  of  the  persicum  race,  and  nearly 
quite  as  much  so  as  those  of  coum  :  therefore  it  cannot  be  }Our 
plant.  Yours  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Cyclamen  neapolitanum  of 
old  Tenore,  and  of  our  best  botanicals  ;  but  it  has  more  names — 
as  autumnale,  purpurescens,  Poli,  and  hederfiefoHum,  and  it  is 
more  hederefolium-like  than  most  of  them ;  but  there  is  a  very 
different  kind  to  which  the  name  hedersfolium  ( Ivy -leaved)  was 
first  given,  and  that  kind  blooms  in  the  spring  anor  the  persi- 
cums,  the  coums,  and  the  Atkinsii  are  all  over ;  and  never  does 
it  bloom  in  the  autumn.  There  are,  therefore,  in  cultivation 
two  kinds  called  hedersefolium,  a  spring-flowering  hedera^folium, 
which  is  the  true  kind,  and  the  autumn  hedersefolium,  which 
is  the  neapolitanum,  which  is  yours,  and  which  you  say  is  "  the 
handsomest  of  all"  in  the  leaves.  Mr.  Weaver,  at  the  College, 
Winchester,  has  some  rare  old  stools  of  this  handsome  Cyclamen, 
and  Mr.  Beaton,  we  hear,  wants  both  kiuds  which  are  indif- 
ferently called  hederffifolium.] 


SHORTT'S  PLAN  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

THE  POTATO    DISEASE. 

I  FR0MI8SD  to  give  a  few  notes  on  the  wue  of  our  trial  of 
this  plan,  and  I  now  attempt  to  do  so.     Before  going  into  our  ; 
experiment  it  would  be  wise  to  give  the  letter  in  full,  as  read  i 
before  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  February 
last : — 

"  As  soon  as  I  perceive  the  leaves  of  my  Potatoes  to  be  tainted,  I  imme- 
diately cover  them  ent  rely  with  earth.  leMvinj;  the  roots  high  and  dr\,  the 
ridge*  bi'iiiK  not  less  than  30  inches  apart.    Ihe  consequence  is,  that  every  | 
taber  remains  perfectly  sound,  vrirhout  s^pot  or  blemish.    I  do  not  pretend  to  ' 
explain  the  cause  of  thi<«,  which,  probably,  may  aritie  from  the  exclusion  of  , 
atmospheric  influence  as  well  as  mointure;  all  I  hf'g  to  draw  attention  to  is 
the  effect.    I  am  at  present  Hi^^ing  as  fine  and  as  healthy  l^otatoef*  as  I  ever 
grew,  whilst  a  considerable  portion  of  Kome  which  were  60wn  only  a  few  feet 
distant,  but  not  earthed  np,  I  f(>und  to  bo  decayed  and  n^f-less.    This  moiie 
of  treatment  is  equally  applicablo  to  every  variety  of  Totaro,  and  every 
description  of  soil.  I  have  tried  the  exprrtmont  in  fields  at  well  as  in  gardens, 
and  with  the  same  invariable  result.    In  18-')6.  h.iv'.nf;  to  pUnt  two  acres  of 
rct&t<>ca  in  a  stiff  clay  soil  in  Norfolk,  I  had  them  pluughe<i   in  with  a 
common  plough  carrylnar  lU  inches  to  the  furrow,  leaving  the  rows  30  inches 
apart    Thiswasdonn  the  third  week  ir   Maich.    Atter  the  Potatoes  were 
well  up,  they  were  ban  l-hoed,  and  kept  clean  until  Ihe  beginning  of  Jure 
when  they  were  all  earthed  up  with  a  double-breasted  ]>lough ;  atlii  in  the  j 
middle  of  July,  *  Howard's  Patent  Plough '  was  used  to  take  a  single  furrow  j 
ftom  between  each  row,  laying  the  furrow-slice  on  the  top  «,f  the  rows.     In  ■ 
order  to  test  the  efficacT  ol  the  metho<1,  I  left  sumc  of  each  variety  of  the  ! 
Potatoes  uncovered  by  the  earth.    On  taking  the  crop  up  in  Octo'  er.  I  ftmnd 
every  tuber  of  those  which  bad  been  covered  In  the  way  I  have  described 
.quite  healthy  and  sound,  whilst  the  half  o  those  which  had  not  been  earthed 
up  were  diseased  and  entirely  usele-^s,  thus  ^howinK  that  the  Potatoes  only 
partially  covered  were  affecte<«  by  the  disease,  whilut  thtise  entirely  covered, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  lying  high  and  dry,  remained  untouched. 

**  DiRKCiio.NS  — The  PutHtl)e^  as  I  have  said  befoie.  should  be  planted 

SO  inches  apart  tram  row  to  row,  and  fi  inches  from  set  to  set  in  the  rows, 

and  l>e  earthed  up  in  the  usual  way  ;  nothing  further  is  required  until  the  first 

appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  haulm,  when  th^  tops  of  the  Potatoes  must 

be  laid  on  one  side  of  the  ridge,  an<l  then  with  a  fip  ide  take  6  inches  in  depth 

of  soil  Troin  betwixt  the  ridges  and  plact;  It  on  the  plants  lairf  down,  and  so 

go  on  ridge  by  ridge  un'il  the  whole  are  completed  ;  by  which  means  there 

wiU  be  a  trench  between  each  row  of  Potatoea,  6  I'^che.H  belov  the  tuben«, 

which  will  be  left  high,  dry,  and  perfectly  soun<i,  all  moisture  being  carried 

^tt.    As  to  the  expense,  which  some  i-ersons  have  sta'ed  would  be  greater 

iian  the  gain,  by  this  plan,  I  think  it  right  to  iiiention,  that  the  extra  labour  I 

vould  t»e  about  2d.  per  perch,  or  Devonshire  yard.    It  has  been  already  ' 

4ated  that  the  plan  is  equally  applicaide  to  the  farm  as  ttie  (garden,  the  only  ' 

lifference  is,  that  one  is  dune  by  manual  labour,  and  the  otlitr  by  horse 

"•-"^ur,  which  any  good  ploughman  can  do  wih  a  little  practice ;   th^  first 

^.italng  up  with  a  double-breasted  pl.'.Ufrh,  the  sci-ond  with  a  single-breasted 

me;  laying  the  Airrow,  which  is  taken  from  betwixt  the  rtdgi  s  on  the  top 

if  the  ridge  of  Potatoes;  hereby  there  wou  d  be  a  raving  of  expense,  an  a 

un  with  a  plough  and  pair  of  borates  would  be  able  to  do  two  acres  a  day. 

""TC  the  plan  I  have  found  invariably  to  answer  will  be  generally  tried 
.<v..her  season,  as  I  am  confident  a  gre  it  savinir  would  there''y  be  effected 
n  the  food  of  millions! — Lsomakd  Sqobtt,  Gardener  to  John  Mild/ord, 
•r    Coarer,  Exeter." 

'«!  the  ar^r'^ar*"'*'^  of  this  in  BelVs  Weekly  Jfessen^er,  my 
^iAiploy**-  J*  '  ^-s-nA^Yy  of  Holme  Picrrepont,  was  so  im- 
jresser      '♦  ^..„..    -   «r  the  idea,  that  V     tavo  me  full 

"•t""'"  hati  -    >d  out  in  it^      airety.     ^^ 


follovnng  days,  we  had  them  put  in  80  inches  firom  tow  to  rov, 
and  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  from  set  to  set  (6  mohet  Metoo 
near  wo  think).  We  always  choose  a  piece  of  good  land  on  ov 
light  soils  for  Potatoes,  and  this  year  it  was  a  piece  of  iwj 
gravelly — there  is  a  gravel-pit  in  the  dose.  We  planted  Begsnti, 
Flukes,  and  Cockneys.  All  went  on  well  till  July.  In  the  flat 
week  the  disease  made  its  appearance  on  some  cold,  Yumfj  Imd 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  not  a  symptom  on  oun  till  toe  lilt 
week,  then  those  peculiar  black  spots  began  to  appov  on  tiis 
foliage,  and  on  the  80th  we  put  two  men  on  the  joo,  and  as  it 
was  something  new  I  went  to  superintend  their  start.  3Vb 
came  the  question,  How  are  we  to  do  this  P  and  I  at  onoa  kid 
down  the  law,  that  the  tops  must  all  be  covered.  I  insisted  on 
it,  that  that  was  the  reading  of  the  instructions.  I  bad  not  the 
copy  of  the  letter  by  me,  and  only  remembered  its  detafls  from 
my  reading  it  four  months  previously.  I  knew  he  said,  "  Oom 
them  enturely  with  earth.*'  This  was  rather  a  slow  and  by  no 
means  a  nice  job,  as,  to  cover  the  tops  entirely^  with  earth,  ths 
men  had  to  twist  them  hayrope  fashion,  on  the  centre  of  ths 
ridge,  and  then  put  the  earth  out  of  the  farrow  orer  that.  Mr. 
Sanday  was  not  at  home  when  the  men  b^gun,  but  he  ems 
home  the  next  day,  and  on  his  retuminff  from  the  dose  whsa 
the  men  were  at  work,  came  to  me  with  a  most  amnsed  fiws 
and  said,  "  However  could  you  think  that  that  was  the  plan?"  I 
said,  "  How  would  you  cover  them  entirely  with  eazth  oths^ 
wise  ?  *'  "  Oh !  it  does  not  mean  so,"  he  said,  "  it  means,  bod 
*the  tops  down  on  one  side  of  the  ridce,  and  put  the  soU  out  of 
the  opposite  furrow  on  the  top  of  the  ridge^  leaying  the  tops 
uncovered.'*  "  We'll  see."  I  got  the  paper  with  the  letter  m, 
and  we  conned  it  over,  and  on  a  first  look  it  does  appear  that  ill 
must  be  covered  up ;  but  afterwards  it  seems  to  Dear  oat  llr* 
Sanday' s  construction,  yet  nowhere  does  it  say  preoissilj  that 
any  part  of  the  top  is  uncovered.  We  at  last  agraed  tibat  psrt 
should  be  done  to  Mr.  Sanday's  reading,  and  part  aooordinff  to 
mine.  So,  then,  one-half  (Ko.  1),  was  done  hj  simply  benSing 
the  tops  over  the  side  from  the  workmen,  and  pattmg  a  spit  of 
earth  out  of  the  furrow  on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  One-firarth 
done  my  way  (No.  2),  the  tops  twisted  along  the  top  ot  the 
ridge  and  eaHh  put  over  them,  covering  them  comp^tely.  One- 
fourth  (No.  8),  left  untouched  in  consequence  of  the  men  bsniff 
taken  off  harvesting.  August  came  in  fine  and  dry,  it  anrested 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  14th  daring  a  temporary 
lull  in  harvest,  we  decided  to  take  up  No.  8,  as  they  were  npe,  si 
least  the  tops  were.  On  this  piece  of  ground  we  had  at  the  rats 
of  130  sacks  to  the  acre  or  thereaboats,  fine,  dean,  heaUky 
tubers,  yery  few  diseased  ones,  and  not  many  small.  On  Se|^ 
tember  20th,  afraid  lest  the  weather  should  oome  wet  and  eoldi 
we  had  the  other  pieces,  Nos.  1  and  2,  taken  up.  No.  1  won 
not  BO  fine,  not  so  clean  aud  healthy  as  No.  8,  and  there  wen 
more  bad  ones  and  considerably  more  small  oneo.  The  neuest 
cdiTipUtAtion  that  we  could  come  to  was  about  nineW-eig|it  sacks 
to  the  acre.  The  produce  of  No.  2  grew  "smalT  by  dsgrees 
and  beautifully  less,"  for  they  becssse  smaller  in  aiie  with 
more  diseased  ones ;  something  Uke  scTcnty-four  §iets  to  tbs 
acre. 

The  experiment  then  failed,  and  that  which  contributed  most 
was  the  wet  weather  of  the  early  summer,  so  that  when  the  soil 
was  put  on  the  ridge,  it  sealed  them  up  as  it  wen  in  tfasir 
moisture,  and  prevented  them  benefiting  by  iite  dry  fins 
weather  of  August.  Had  the  weather  kept  on  still  wet^  as  some 
of  us  dreaded  it  would,  the  experiment  might  hare  besn  soe* 
ce?sful ;  but  could  we  only  have  a  recurrence  of  the  same  fins 
weather,  and  at  the  same  time  as  this  year,  we  should  not  need 
to  put  in  practice  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  preoautiont  lor 
the  prevention  of  the  disease  which  are  so  stronf^y  and  laTid^y 
recommended  tc  us. — N.  H.  Powkall,  Gardener  to  WiUmm 
c^-z/ai/.  J^'<7..  I^olme  ^Herrepont,  Nottingham. 


\/U   \/& 


»  "J£  j-^ituM  A  DOOMED  TREE? 

any  of  your  subscribers  afford  me  any  u .„ 

^  ^  the  probable  cause  and  cure  of  this  terrible  bli^ti  wilL 

hich  the  Larch,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  Bootd 
.oods,  has  been  visited,  noticed  first  in  this  quarter  some  n 
cars  ago,  threatening  to  fairly  exterminate  bdts  of  from  aefW 
ro  fourteen  years  standing  ?  Also,  if  it  be  yet  known  what  WM 
he  result  of  the  inver^igations  of  the  talented  anthor  of  tla 

■Rr  ^v  rtf  f !»,  ^---1  A«     kf    -M-/.T«tf/^i,.  f^  illo<ndate  this  mjatny  f 
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VARIEGATION  OF  PLANTS. 

1  KATE  read  the  articles  in  your  Journal  on  the  variegation 
of  plants,  and  shall  not  assert  that  Mr.  Beaton  has  endangered 
his  valuable  head  amongst  his  sporting  Geraniums,  but  merely 
state  a  few  facts  from  my  own  observations. 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  planted  a  group  of  variegated  Hollies 
In  a  deep,  rather  rich  soil :  they  were  silver-edged,  gold-edged, 
gold-blotohed,  and  silver-blotched.  In  the  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  the  gold  and  silver-blotched  trees  became  quite 
green  in  their  foliage,  except  a  few  stunted  branches  low  down 
at  the  ground.  The  trees  became  more  luxuriant  than  those 
which  retained  their  variegation — so  mnch  so  that  the  person 
now  in  charge  of  them  cut  two  of  them  down  because  they  were 
overgrow ijig  the  others,  and  because  they  were  but  common 
green  Hollies. 

Some  ten  years  ago  we  sowed  some  beds  of  Hollies.  About 
20  square  feet  of  one  of  the  bods  were  sown  with  seeds  from 
variegated  Hollies ;  they  came  up  very  well,  but  their  cotyledons 
were  all  white  or  a  light  straw  colour,  not  a  groen  plant  amongst 
them;  and  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  da\s  they  were  all 
dead,  every  one  of  them,  and  the  common  green  plants,  side  by 
side  with  them,  continued  to  thrive.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  have  tried  the  same  sowing. 

Wo  often  observe  green  branches  grow  from  the  old  small- 
leaved  variegated  Ivy  ;  they  are  stronger  twigs,  with  larger  and 
better-formed  leaves  than  their  neighbours  of  the  variegated 
kinds.  Those  are  often  small  and  deformed,  so  are  some  of  the 
variegated  Geraniums.  Also,  we  see  twigs  produced  from  varie- 
gated Hollies  become  yellowish-white,  not  a  speck  of  green  to  be 
seen,  both  twigs  and  leaves  stunted. 

Then  there  is  the  Yinca  major  with  its  beautifully  gold- 
pencilled  leaves ;  stimulate  the  plant,  and  it  will  send  up  twigs 
with  large  green  leaves  without  any  variegation,  and,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  a  year  before  the  said  leaves  become  variegated. 

If  variegation  be  not  a  disease  it  certainly  must  be  admitted 
that  its  subjects  are  dwarfish  and  stunted. — Ilex,  Aberdeenshire. 


GENERALLY  USEFUL  CULTIVATORS. 

As  I  stated  in  my  last,  the  reason  that  gentlemen  do  not  keep 
in  their  own  hands  the  land  attached  to  their  residences,  is,  that 
they  cannot  find  servants  to  manage  it  with  the  garden.    When 
they  tried,  it  was  so  managed  that  there  was  neither  pleasure 
nor  profit  derived  from  it ;  and  I  have  seen  so  many  convincing 
proofs  of  this  during  tho  past  eight  years,  that  to  me  it  is 
matter  of  surprise  that  gentlemen  living  in  rural  districts,  and 
taking  mnch  interest  in  the  district  schools,  do  not  take  the 
most  promising  boys  whdn  they  leave  school  into  their  service, 
placing  them  under  the  care  of  some  one  that  will  make  them, 
instead  of  a  third  or  fourth-rate  gardener,  a  good,  generally- 
useful  cultivator ;  for  after  being  in  a  garden  for  four  or  five 
years,  and  learning  a  little  by  the  rule  of  thumb,  young  men  in 
size  and  years,  yet  only  boys  in  wages,  look  down  upon  the 
generally  useful  man,  and  think  that  to   undertake  such  a 
situation  would  be  lowering  their  dignity,  and  must  necessarily 
bring  them  a  grade  or  two  under  the  general  dignity  of  "  gar- 
dener."   But,  before  a  man  can  be  a  generally  useful  one,  in  the 
fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  he  must  cast  aside  that  false 
pride,  and  not  attach  importance  to  a  name.    **  Why  should  I 
trouble  whether  I  was  called  the  gardener,  or  the  man  that  does 
the  garden  ?    Names  are  like  naughts  in  arithmetic — are  of  no 
Taloe  alone."    irnd  let  the  young  gardener  get  his  mind  well 
stored  with  that  knowledge  which  will  be  serviceable  to  the 
country,  and  beneficial  to  himself,  and  never  mind  what  he  is 
called.    Let  his  employer's  satisfaction,  and  the  Saturday  night 
or  quarter  day,  be  the  test. 

I  will  give  one  illustration  in  proof  of  my  position — viz.,  that 
there  are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  gentlemen  in  every 
county  in  England,  that  would  give  good  wages  to  a  competent 
man  that  would  undertake  the  management  of  the  garden,  land, 
cows,  and  any  other  stock  that  could  be  profitably  kept.  That 
land  can  be  made  profitable  to  gentlemen  as  well  as  to  farmers  I 
will  try  to  prove  in  subsequent  papers. 

A  gentleman  that  used  to  visit  my  late  master,  one  that  knew 
the  advantages  derived  from  keeping  a  cow  or  two,  and  making 
liay  for  carriage  horses,  had  seventeen  acres  of  excellent  meadow 
land  adjoining  his  residence,  his  own  property,  and  nearly  all 
eoald  be  seen  from  his  drawing-room  windows.  The  lawn,  which 
had  a  nice^  gentle  slope  from  the  house,  was  taken  out  of  a  meadow 


of  about  eight  acres,  and  separated  from  it  only  by  iron  rails 
There  were  several  ornamental  dumps  of  trees  with  a  belt  of 
Firs  and  other  ornamental  tvoes,  from  north-east  to  south-east. 
The  land  was  let  to  a  near  farmer,  who  mowed  it  every  year, 
and  sold  the  hay.  During  the  winter  young  stock  was  kept  on 
the  ground,  and  served  with  the  roughest  and  worst  hay  he  had, 
in  dabs  about  the  ground,  and  from  the  early  part  of  winter  to 
the  latter  part  of  April  or  May,  it  more  resembled  a  farm  barton 
than  a  grass  field.  Such  was  tho  winter  view  from  the  drawing- 
room.  Now,  this  gentleman  seeing  that  his  land  was  being  im- 
poverished and  made  unsightly,  and  his  domestic  comforts 
curtailed,  at  last  kpoke  to  his  gardener  on  the  subject  of  keeping 
it  in  his  own  hands,  with  a  view  to  profit  and  improvement,  and 
his  taking  the  management  of  it  with  additional  help,  and  an 
advance  of  wages.  Nothing  could  appear  more  reasonable  or 
more  advantageous  to  both  master  and  man. 

Now,  this  man  was  a  common-sense  man  on  things  generally, 
and  work  was  no  object  to  him  ;  but  in  this  matter  he  exposed 
his  weak  points,  and  his  reply  was,  "  That  he  came  there  as  a 
gardener,  and  as  a  gardener  he  should  remain ;"  and  as  he  suited 
the  gentleman  and  lady  on  other  points,  the  gentleman  gave  up 
the  idea,  and  the  land  is  still  let  to  the  farmer. 

Some  time  after,  when  the  gardener  related  the  circumstance 
to  me,  and  I  rated  him  pretty  sharply  for  his  folly.  His  excuse 
was,  that  by  complying  with  his  master's  wish  he  should 
destroy  his  character  as  a  gardener.  Since  then  he  has  taken 
another  situation,  where  he  milks  the  cow  or  cows,  and  serves 
tho  pigs,  and  is  a  thoroughly  generally  useful,  doubly  valuable 
to  his  employer,  because  he  realises  the  advantages  of  a  country 
residence.  The  man  is  no  less  a  gardener,  as  he  told  me  some 
time  ago  he  has  been  a  more  successful  competitor  at  the  local 
fioral  and  horticultural  shows  than  in  former  days  when  his 
whole  time  was  devoted  to  gardening.  In  his  own  words,  he  felt 
he  is  "  a  better  man,  would  fetch  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  and 
always  saleable." 

Now,    all   those  young   gardeners  that  are  a  drug  in  the 
market,  or  wasting  their  time  in  a  nursery,  could  each  one  stand 
in  the  same  position  as  the  man  I  hare  just  mentioned.  First  get 
the  will  or  desire,  then  add  determination  to  it,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  they  will  find  they  are  men  sought  after.     Doubtless, 
some  of  the  r^ers  of  The  Joubnal  of  Horticultube  desirous 
of  improving  their  circumstances,  may  very  justly  say,  '*  How  can 
I  do  it  ?  I  am  willing  to  learn  and  obey,  but  who  will  teach  me  ? 
In   gardening,  with  perseverance  mentally  and  physically,  I 
can  soon  make  myself  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  art. 
There  are  full  instructions  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  week 
coming ;  also,  full  instructions  of  what  was  or  should  have  been 
done  in  the  week  past.  Still  if  the  neglected  portions  are  carried 
out  the  week  following,  it  will  be  no  disgrace  to  be  only  a  week 
behind  such  men  as  Mr.  Fish.    Then,  again,  if  we  want  to  make 
a  dazzling  show  (and  who  is  there  that  does  not  ?)  and  to  make  it 
last  as  long  as  possible,  we  have  only  to  consult  Mr.  Beaton's 
weekly  papers  to  inspire  us  with  a  spirit  that  will  work  wonders. 
But,  about  cows,  pigs,  and  sheep,  is  there  really  anything  to 
learn,  or  anything  worth  learning  ?"  Most  certainly  there  is,  and 
everything  connected  with  that  department  wants  to  be  as  well 
understood  and  as  properly  attended  to  as  the  various  plants  in 
the  greenhouse.    And  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be 
desirous  of  learning  something  on  that  head,  perhaps  a  few 
remarks  bearing  upon   the   subject,  as  a  kind  of  compromise 
between  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  work  done,  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  general  readers,  providing  it  is  brief.    But 
having  exceeded  all  bounds  in  this  disjointed  ramble,  I  will  leave 
the  matter-of-&ct  till  next  paper. — The  Doctob*s  Boy. 


CONSTRUCTING  A  PIT  OF  TUEVES. 

Ik  compliance  with  what  is  stated  at  page  459  of  yoiur  last 
Volume  I  send  the  following  statement : — 

Yarrow  and  Haresfoot  Grass  having  gained  nearly  the  sole 
possession  of  many  parts  of  my  lawn,  I  decided  to  lay  down 
fresh  turf.  As  before  stated,  the  surface  of  my  garden  is  uneven, 
and  that  part  the  mo»t  so,  of  the  least  use,  being  5  feet  or 
6  feet  below  the  surrounding  ground  (except  the  open  end),  and 
of  an  oblong  horseshoe  shape,  sloped  on  the  sides  and  one  end 
from  top  to  bottom.  I  decided  to  make  a  pit  there,  and  use  the 
old  turf  for  the  walls,  as  an  experiment :  therefore  I  made  a  pit 
6  feet  by  12  feet,  7  feet  deep  on  the  front  and  9  feet  at  the  back, 
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gad  corered  with  one  light  of  Hartley's  rough  glass.  This  pit 
mm  made  in  the  autumn  of  1859. 

The  following  jear,  being  obliged  to  take  up  more  turf,  I  made 
an  addition  at  right  anglee  with  the  other,  sucli  addition  being 
87  6et  long,  and  as  wide  and  deep  as  the  other  part,  and  coTcred 
in  iha  like  manner  bj  a  light  21  feet  long,  which  touches  the 
other ;  tlie  square  in  the  comer  being  covered  in  a  somewhat 
dome-shape  with  the  like  sort  of  glass. 

The  pit  is  2  feet  6  inches  deep  in  the  ground  on  the  firont 
and  7  feet  at  the  back.  To  the  level  of  the  ground  is  a  brick 
wall,  and  above  the  ground  all  is  made  of  tarf.  The  turf  wall 
ia  covered  with  zinc  all  round,  and  on  the  fronts  spouts  are 
formed  of  the  zinc,  from  which  a  pipe  at  each  end  runs  through 
the  turf  wall  into  zinc  tubs  inside  to  hold  water  for  the  plants, 
and  a  provision  is  made  for  the  escape  of  waste  water  into  the 
garden  drain. 

The  situation  of  mj  garden  is  rocky,  and  on  the  slope  of 
rather  hillj  ground,  running  westwards  from  the  back,  conse- 
quently in  the  summer  parts  are  rather  too  dry,  and  in  a  wet 
ieaaon  there  is  a  great  drainage  from  the  higher  ground  to  my 
garden.  To  provide  for  these  difficulties  I  maide  a  border  insidle 
the  pit,  puddled  it  with  clay  on  the  bottom,  and  2  feet  deep  at 
the  iMidc.  On  the  front  I  put  quarries,  set  in  the  clay,  sunk 
10  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  floor,  and  then  cemented  the 
whole  border.  The  quarries  I  had  made  7  inches  wide,  14  inches 
deep,  and  1}  inch  thick.  So  far  all  seem  to  answer.  The  part 
first  built  drains  to  the  south  and  the  other  east  inside  and 


The  lights  are  fastened  together,  and  kept  in  their  places  by 
upright  pieces  of  wood  (to  which  they  are  screwed)  let  in,  and 
reatinff  against  the  turf,  and  into  these  props  are  fixed,  with 
their  feet  against  the  wfdls  at  the  ends,  and  one  near  the  comer. 

There  are  two  openings,  each  9  inches  by  14  inches,  and 
6  inohei  above  the  ground ;  two  pivot  panes  in  the  dome-shaped 
light;  twenty-nine  drain-pipes  4  inches  wide  and  12  inches 
long,  soma  placed  singly,  some  three  together,  and  others  five 
together,  <^iefly  on  the  back,  and  just  above  the  ground ;  and 
in  other  parts  there  are  eighteen  one-inch  drain-pipes,  all  in  the 
torf,  with  sine  caps  to  all  for  the  winter,  and  perforated  ones 
fi>r  the  summer ;  also  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  each  door 
for  ventilation. 

Last  winter  there  were  planted  in  the  borders  a  Lapageria 
roeea,  three  Camellias,  Lilium  gigantoum,  some  Clematises, 
Geraniums,  Chorozema  ilicifolia,  Adam  and  Isabella  Grey  Koses, 
seventeen  of  the  Bhotan  and  Sikkim  Bhododcndrons,  &c., 
besides  some  Tropeeolums  and  Alstrdmerias,  &c.,  which  were 
plunged.  In  pots,  not  in  the  borders,  were  two  Deutzia  gracilis 
and  thirteen  Japan  and  other  Lilies. 

All  the  pipes  were  open  up  to  Cliristmas-day  morning,  when 
I  went  into  the  pit  about  eight  a.m.,  and  found  the  leaves  of  the 
dbnts  hanging  down,  and  the  soil  in  the  border  rather  hard. 
ThMt  morning  I  stopped  the  openings,  and  covered  the  lights 
with  single  mats,  which  remained  on  about  a  mouth.  The  plants 
gradually  recovered,  and  I  found  nothing  injured  but  some  of 
tibe  G^eraniums,  and  I  lost  the  Chorozema — nothing  more.  The 
Onnellias  flowered  afterwards.  The  thermometer  never  indi* 
cated  more  than  five  degrees  of  frost  in  the  pit. 

The  plants  do  very  well,  except  so  far  as  some  of  them  have 
been  injured  by  having  their  leaves  eaten.  Wliat  does  the 
damage  I  cannot  make  out.  I  have  found  spiders  and  very 
small  flics  on  the  border.  I  attribute  the  injury  to  my  neglect 
in  not  smoking  the  pit  in  spring,  as  after  it  wss  once  done  the 
damage  was  less,  and  when  repeated  little  more  injury  was  to  be 
observed. — I.  Or, 
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Jasminum  ofllcinale. — Much  eut  vpi,  bat  has  reeovwad« 
J.  nudiflorum. — Blossom  all  killed,  tree  not  hurt.  J.  revohitmi 
— Killed  entirelv. 

Lycium  europseum. — Not  hurt. 

Gan^a  elliptica. — Not  injured.    A  fine  plant. 

Edwardsia  grandiflora. — A  very  large,  fine,  old  plant.  Xilbd 
nearly  to  the  ground,  but  is  putting  up  shoots  again  very  strong. 

Cydonia  japonica. — A  fine  plant.  Some  of  its  brsnchea  ma 
ki?l^.     C.  japonica  alb:). — The  same. 

Spirsa  Lindleyana. — A  fine  plant.  Mowered  very  finelj  tldi 
year,  not  hurt. 

Forsythia  viridissima. — A  fine  plant.  Its  blossom  killed  ]  not 
much  hurt. 

Olea  europica. — A  fine  plant.    KiUed  entirely. 

Caprifolium  gratuin. — Not  hurt.  C.  flexuosum. — A  ftio  cU 
plant.    Killed  entirely. 

Bobinia  hispida. — Not  hurt. 

Passiflora  coorulea. — Killed. 

Clematis  azurea  grandiflora.~Not  much  hurt.  0.  montnit 
— Not  much  hurt.     C.  bicolor. — Killed. 

Fittospennum  tobira. — Killed. 

Daphne  Dauphini. — A  fine  old  plant.    Killed. 

Aloysia  citriodora. — A  very  old  plant,  which  is  cut  or  din 
down  to  the  ground  every  year,  shot  up  aa  vigorous  as  ever. 

Ceanothus  azureus. — Dead. 

Siphocampylos  bicolor. — A  very  old  plant,  put  up  u  weD 
as  ever. 

Punica  granatum. — Does  not  appear  to  be  injured  at  alL 

Chimonanthus  fragrans. — All  its  blossoms  and  many  btaadifli 
killed. 

Deutzia  scabra. — Not  hurt. 

Weigela  rosea. — Not  much  hurt. 

Arundinaria  falcata. — Very  much  injured,  but  is  progreMBf 
fairly. 

Esoallonia  rubra. — Killed.    £.  macrantha. — Killed. 

Buddlea  Lindleyana. — Very  much  injured. 

Colletia  horrida. — Not  hurt. 

Yeronica  Lindleyana. — Killed.    V.  speciosa. — ^Killed. 

Pseonia  Moutan.* — A  fine  old  plant.     Mudi  injured. 

Habrotliamnus  fascicularis. — Killed  to  the  ground.  Has  pot 
up  again  very  strongly. 

Phorminm  tenax. — Very  much  injured,  but  ia  putting  up  v«y 
strongly  again. 

Wistaria  sinennis. — A  remarkably  fine  plant.  Neaiiy  thi 
whole  of  its  blossoms,  and  its  spurs  too,  were  killed ;  bat  ik 
appears  \o  bo  quite  recovered  again,  and  produced  abundaaoa  of 
bloom  in  the  summer. 

Three  fine  old  Myrtles  had  their  branches  veir  much  injoiad^ 
but  they  have  put  out  again  very  strongly  indeed  this  season.^ 

About  Boses  we  have  not  anything  in  partioidar  to  tMot, 
Ruga,  not  at  all  injured.  Bracteata,  a  very  old  pluiti  Ullad. 
La  ]^rarqne,  not  much  hurt.  Jauna  Desprez,  kiUad.  Wlula 
Moss,  not  injured.  Maria  Leonora,  killed.  Bankaia,  vaiy  Bmeh 
injured.  Devoniensid,  killed  to  the  ground,  but  haa  pat  op 
again  and  flowered  well. 

The  Fuchsias  Bicartonii,  virgata,  multiflora,  gimcilia,  Yooagii, 
grandiflora,  and  globosa  have  all  been  here  for  tha  last  twenty^ 
seven  or  twenty-eight  years,  and  are  all  cut  down  to  tha  grouud 
every  year  with  the  exception  of  Bicartonii.  Somiiliuiia  acwDe 
of  the  shoots  of  this  pass  over  the  winter  uninjored ;  not  that  it 
is  needful,  for  they  put  up  so  very  strongly  every  year  fnm  thi 
ground  as  to  reach  the  top  of  the  wall. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  plants  wo  had  occasion  to  plant 
to  cover  the  wall,  owing  to  the  loss  oceaaioned  by  tha  winter  ^— 

Maurandya  Barclay  ana,  Lophospermum  enndena^  Odbcsa 
scandens,  TropttolumLobbisnum,  T.  canarienae,  with  acvwal 
lorce  snd  tall  old  Pelargoniums,  which  flowered  well  and  reached 
half  way  up  the  wall,  finif>hing  with  about  a  dozen  aorti  of 
Clirvsanthemums.  I  have  ju^t  planted  also  two  very  stnmg 
plants  of  the  Virginian  Poke,  Phytolacca  decandra,  at  the  foot 
of  the  wall  to  flower  and  fruit  early,  its  fruit  being  ao  vaty 
ornamental  and  showy. 

A  list  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  that  form  the  ba^ 
row  : — 

Spirtm  ulmaria  variepata,  lobata,  and  japonica ;  Banuneulai 
repens  plcno,  and  uconitifolia  pleno  (this  delighta  to  be  in  I 
shady  place)  ;  Polenioniuni  ccprul#aim  grandifiorum ;  PotentiOf 
McNal.iana,  and  Gamrriana ;  Budbcckia  purpurea,  and  hirta. 
'^  "unium  pylvaticum,  ibiricnm,  rheum,  and  striatum  ;  Yeroniei 
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rubram,  BiTarti,  Badetiki,  and  Rendatler  ;  Anemone  japonica ; 
Aster  multiflora  ;  MelittU  grandiflora  t  ICelisfla  grandiflora ; 
Boronicum  aoBtriacnm  ;  Brigeron  philadolphicnm  ;  Dieljtra 
Bpeotabilis  (two  plants) ;  Aclullea  rosea,  ptarmica  pleno,  and 
eopatorium  ;  Monarda  didyma ;  Nepeta  violacea  ;  Campanula 
glomorata  autamnalis,  axurea,  and  speciosa  ;  Solidago  viminea ; 
Dianthus  Ghimerianus ;  Chrjaocoma  Jinosyris ;  Dracocephalum 
Tintmacum. 

List  of  plants  forming  the  front  row : — 

SoiHa  peruviana,  and  preecox ;  Smilacina  bifolia  ;  Fulmonaria 
Tirginica,  officinalis,  and  angostifolia  ;  Polemonium  reptans ; 
Aster  ramosus  ;  G^raninm  sangnineum,  and  lancastriense ;  Gkum 
ohilense ;  Iris  pumila ;  Fanoratiam  illyricum ;  Naroissus  bulbo- 
codium ;  Erythronium  dens-canis ;  Eranthis  hjemalis ;  Om- 
phalodes  vema ;  Betonica  grandiflora ;  Prunella  pennsylranioa ; 
Silene  Schaflta ;  Yiola  montana,  and  calcarata ;  Arabis  grandi- 
flora or  cancasica,  and  caucasica  vor.  variegata ;  Aubrietia  pur- 
purea  ;  Orobus  yemus ;  Anemone  sjWatioa ;  Campanula  oar- 
patica,  carpatioa  alba,  and  pumila ;  Potontilla  Tongueii ;  Sedum 
oppositifolium  ;  Trollius  europseus  ;  Lithospermum  purpureo- 
cosruleam ;  Corjdalis  bulbosa  ;  Phlox  Nelsoni,  subulata,  and 
procumbens ;  Pentstemon  procerus ;  Badiola  rosea ;  Achillea 
tomentosa  ;  Alyasum  saxatile  ;  Karcissus  minor  ;  Primula 
Auricula  var.  hortense,  and  Tulgaria  var.  double  lilac  and  double 
white  finiah  the  list  of  the  firont  row  at  the  present  time. 

We  used  to  hare  the  Crocus  and  Snowdrop,  a  few  bunches  of 
each,  in  the  last-mentioned  row  of  permanent  plants ;  but  now 
we  haye  taken  about  3  inches  off  the  grass  verge  to  make  room 
for  a  row  of  bunches  of  the  Crocus,  doing  away  with  the  Snow- 
drop altogether  from  this  border,  and  introducing  the  Crocus  in 
three  colours — white,  blue,  and  yellow,  the  whole  length,  which 
wo  think  will  look  better  and  not  interfere  with  anything  elae. 
These  most  likely  may  remain  for  some  years  without  being 
disturbed.  Every  bunch  in  the  border  stands  3  feet  apart  from 
centre  to  centre  of  eacb  bunch,  and  the  bunches  stand  exactly 
alternately  with  each  other — ^that  is,  the  back  is  in  line  1^  foot 
from  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  the  second  row  stands  in  front  of 
the  line  at  2i  feet  frt)m  tbe  wall.  The  back  row  requiree 
sixty-six  plants  to  complete  it  at  3  feet  apart,  and  the  front  row 
requires  sixty-eieht  plants  to  fill  it,  and  sixty-six  bunches  of 
Crocuses  to  finish  with. 

The  Crocuses  are  not  labelled,  as  every  one  knows  it  is  a 
Crocus  when  it  is  in  bloom,  and  I  know  whereabout  they  are  in 
the  border  when  they  have  died  down,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
them  at  any  time  or  when  in  the  act  of  planting  any  other 
plant ;  but  ev^ry  one  of  the  other  two  rows  of  plants  is  labelled^ 
and  a  very  nice  finish  it  gives  to  the  appearance  of  the  border 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  all  off  all  dead  flower-stems  will  be 
out  and  tied  up  in  bundles  for  other  uses,  and  the  border  made 
dean  and  tidy ;  and  then  a  few  wheelbarrowfuls  of  leaf  mould, 
old  rotten  manure,  or  both,  will  be  broken  up  and  to  be  put  up 
round  tiie  collars  and  over  tho  crowns  of  the  Fuchsias,  Myrtles, 
&e. — ^in  &ot,  nearly  every  plant  upon  the  wall  will  come  in  for 
a  share  of  this  top-dressing ;  after  which,  when  severe  weather 
sets  in,  the  tied-up  flower-stems,  matting,  &c.,  will  be  used  for 
protection  of  the  Myrtle,  &c. 

I  forgot  the  Tigridia-bed  which  is  in  the  centre  of  this  border. 
This  is  always  well  protected  in  severe  weather. 

In  this  way  the  border  remains  until  flne  and  firvouzaUe 
weather  in  the  following  March,  when  the  border  is  carefully 
dressed  off,  and  any  plants  that  may  appear  to  be  too  spreading 
are  taken  away  as  the  work  goes  on,  and  the  identical  spot  to 
receive  it  again  is  thoroughly  worked  up  with  a  spadeful  of  leaf 
mould,  old  rotten  manure,  or  both  mixed  together,  is  added,  as 
I  always  have  my  wheelbarrow  at  my  heel  with  this  kind  of 
material  in  it  when  I  am  dressing  off  the  flower-beds  or  borders. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  these  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
that  are  all  the  better  for  being  taken  up  every  year— indeed 
they  cannot  be  kept  in  good  order  without  being  so  cared  for; 
whUst  many  others  of  compact  and  dose  habits  will  grow  on 
and  do  well  for  sereral  years  without  being  disturbed.  Such 
plants  in  general  do  not  like  to  have  their  roots  touched,  but 
would  rather  have  a  spadefol  of  top-dressing  round  their  crowns 
— ^in  foot,  many  a  choice  plant  is  entirely  lost  through  the 
Imrders  being  handled  by  careless  and  inexperienced  persons. 

In  planting  out  an  ornamental  mixed  border  the  same  kind 
of  plant  may  be  used  to  much  advantage,  which  is  the  ease  in 
oar  little  fovonrite  border.  There  two  Dielytras,  two  Phlox 
q^ioiiaaimnm  rubrums,  two  Nepeta  yiolaoeai,  four  bundiea  of 


the  Anemone  japonica,  and  so  on  in  several  instances.  This 
depends  upon  how  much  we  may  like  this  or  that  plant.  We 
do  just  the  same  in  planting  a  circle  or  any  other  shaped  bed. 
We  place  our  plants  to  correspond  and  match  with  each  other, 
varying  the  colour  and  kind  as  much  as  possible,  and  always 
placing  the  plants  in  alteivate  rows. 

In  our  little  favourite  border  at  bedding-out  time  we  make 
a  point  of  using  our  largest  plants  of  whatever  kinds  we  may 
thmk  well  to  use,  so  as  to  hav«  the  bed  as  full  as  we  can  from 
the  first  and  to  have  early  blooxa.  For  instance,  we  use  up  the 
old  plants  of  Tom  Thumbs  and  other  kinds  tiiat  were  lifted  out 
of  the  borders  the  year  before.  Woe  three  or  five  years  we  only 
used  two  kinds  of  plants  in  this  bonier,  which  were  Tom  Thumbs 
in  the  front  row  and  Coelestina  ayamtoides  in  the  back  row ; 
only  where  the  Crocuses,  Snowirapa,  and  one  or  two  others 
stood  in  the  front  row,  some  other  kind  of  summer  plant  was  let 
in  carefully  by  their  side  with  a  4m««1. 

Last  year  we  used  in  the  fronft  row  Tom  Thumb  and  Varie- 
gated JU^ssum  the  whole  leng^  aad  in  the  baok  row  we  plant 
every  sixth  station  with  Brompton  Stock.  These  were  turned 
out  of  pots  when  the  border  was  dieased  off  in  March ;  then  at 
bedding-out  time  finished  wtHi  OsslestiDa  ageratoides,  oom- 
pactum.  Cense  Unique  and  Fiower  of  the  Day  Pelargoniums, 
using  all  good  large  plants;  and  I  believe  few  mixed  borders 
could  look  better  than  this  has  tlna  Mmmier. 

There  are  a  few  sorts  of  annuals  sow  themselves  about  in  this 
border — such  as  Silene  pendnla,  S.  anneria,  Adonis  autunmaUs, 
Hibiscus  africanus,  Nigella  damaaeena,  Chryseis  califomioa,  and 
the  Myosotis  alpestris.  This  onoe  ooonpied  two  spots  in  ih»  front 
row  of  permanent  plants.  Though  discarded  from  these  two  spots, 
it  stiD  is  allowed  some  small  space  or  other,  or  near  to  ISTarcissus 
bulbocodium,  or  the  Erythroninm  dens'canis,  or  Pancratium 
illyricum,  or  Scilla  preecox.  Either  tiuB  Myosotis,  or  some  of 
the  before-mentioned  annuals,  are  allowed  a  httle  spaee  to  fiower 
near  to  any  of  the  permanent  plants  that  may  flower  and  go  off 
early — the  Pulmonaria  virginica,  the  Iris  pumila,  the  Ompha- 
lodes  verna,  and  some  others ;  but  these  self-sown  plants  are  not 
allowed  to  stifle  up  and  destroy  t^  permanent  plant  Some* 
times  thesa  little  plants  have  to  be  lifted  vrith  a  trowel  to  the 
right  places  where  they  are  to  flower ;  hat  if  they  should  come 
up  in  the  right  place  so  much  the  beltief. 

One  of  this  border's  greatest  weeda  k  a  very  rare  CIrasa 
Digitaria  sangmnale.    This  I  sowed  eomt  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six  years  ago.     Like  most  things  it  liiois  good  ground  to  Hve 
upon,  and  if  allowed  would  be  wwj  tvonblesome. — T.  WiUlYJOL, 
Gardener  to  the  Wwrdm  of  ITsadUsiar  CoUege. 


MAIire  AOT)  TOBACCO. 

TuK  Indian  C!om  looked  over  the  fence. 

And  what  do  you  think  he  i>pied  ? 
A  field  of  Tobacco,  just  ready  to  bloom, 

And  stretching  in  lordly  pride. 

To  his  broad-leaved  neighbour  at  onoe  he  called, 
In  accents  loud  and  clear, 
"  I  thought  you  belonged  to  a  summer  clime; 
Priy,  whAt  arc  you  doing  here !" 

Bo  then,  with  a  haughty  air,  replied 
That  plant  of  power  and  pelf, 
*'  Tou  are  pleased  to  ask  of  mv  business,  sir— 
What  do  you  do,  yourself!" 

**  I  feed  the  muftcle,  and  blood,  and  bone, 
That  make  our  farmers  strong. 
And  furnish  bread  for  the  little  ones 
That  round  their  tables  throng.** 

*'  I  move  in  a  somewhat  loftier  sphere," 

The  foreign  guest  rejoined, 
'*  As  the  chosen  friend  and  companion  dear 

Of  men  of  wealth  and  mind. 

*'  I'm  the  chief  delight  of  the  gay  young  spark ; 
O'er  the  wise  my  sway  I  hold ; 
I  lurk  in  the  book-worm  student's  cell- 
In  the  dowager*s  box  of  gold. 

**Tfaov«md8  of  bands  at  ray  bidding  work ; 
MiUionN  of  coin  I  nuse  "— 
He  eeased  to  speak,  and  in  anfrry  mood 
Responded  the  tasselled  Maiie  : 

**  You're  in  secret  league  with  dyspeptic  ills— 
A  jnerciless  traitor  band; 
With  clouds  of  smoke  you  pollute  the  air, 
With  Hoods  of  slime  the  laad. 

**  Yea  tax  the  needy  lahoovcr  sere  ; 
You  ouieken  the  dmnkard'e  thirst  j 
Tott  exhaust  the  soil— and  I  wi»h  fonTfl  go 
To  the  plaee  whenee  yon  eane  at  ftcst.* 


JOL£SAL  OF  UOKTICULTUBS  A2TD  COTTAQB  SABDEKEK.  [  DeMmbo  9,  UU. 

TUE  NEW  CONIFERa  OF  JAPAN. 

PlCtA  riHMA.         S:eI>old— Tee  JiPiN  SiLTBB  FlB. 

TaiS  IB  one  of  lUe  ncir  Conifen  ^ 
covered  bj  Mr.  Jolm  G,  Veilch  in  Jifm, 
Slid  introduced  hj  him  in  tlis  early  put 
of  tlio  pr.^sent  year.  Our  figura  ni 
(iTdwn  b;  Mr.  ITitcb,  tile  eniinmt  boUni- 
cat  artist,  from  specimens  of  the  braiuhei 
and  cones  sent  home  b;  Ur.  Veil«h,  ind 
1^'bi^h  were  placed  at  our  disposal  bj  Ifr. 
Voilcli,  of  Chelsea. 

31io  tree  altama  a  great  height,  aadia 
habit  of  groirlh  rcsenibleB  the  comaKO 
Siivor  Fir.  Its  branches  are  produced  is 
rrgiihiT  vhorli,  and  cit^na  in  a  Bat 
borlzoutal  direction.  The  leaves  ai«  ia 
two  rons,  Tcr;  thickly  act  on  the  shMti, 
an  inch  long,  flat,  and  blunt-pointad. 
The  cones  are  cj'lindrica),  from  3  incbel 
to  4  inches  long,  and  rather  oTcr  an  indi 
broad.  Scale!  broad,  wedgC'shaped  st 
tha  base,  rounded  on  the  luarijin,  and 
eligblly  crenulated,  deciduous.  Seedilri- 
angular,  and  soft,  with  a  broad  wing. 

Mr.  tioidon,  ill  his  excellent  vork  71< 
Flnelmn,  says  ; — "According  to  Dr.  Sia- 
bold,  it  is  found  on  the  Japan  Islands  of 
Sippan  and  Jeio,  and  is  frequent  in  the 
prOTinces  of  Mntiu  and  Dewa,  at  an  ele- 
vatlcnofEOOO  or  3000  feet.  TLb  Japaness 
dietinguiih  different  rarielies  tinder  ths 
names  of  '  To-Momi,'  from  the  north  of 
Cliina,  and  the  '  JeKO-Momi,'  or  tbo  Kire- 
Momi'  of  Japan;  this  lait  is  diatin- 
guiahed  by  its  Icbtss  rloping  mors  towsidi 
the  ends  of  (he  brancbea.  andbj  the  conn 
being  much  shorter.  They  Blao  distin- 
guisli  a  kind  with  the  ends  of  the  letTCi 
shghtly  diriiled  (bifid)  ;  but  tuch  Tarif 
tions  appear  to  be  produood  by  eleratioD, 
climata,  and  aoil,  and  sre,  aa  veil  u 
Dr.  Siebold's  Abies  homolepis,  nothing 
but  the  species  altered  hjL  such  circum> 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  irte 
will  proiD  perfectly  hardy,  as  nil  tbs 
olbcr  Conifers  are  that  baTS  recently  been 
introduced ;  and,  although  it  may  not 
possess  so  distinct  a  character,  nor  n- 
hibit  BO  much  noTettj  in  ita  outlios  at 
some  of  the  new  intraduotions,  yet  it  vOl 
be  a  useful  acquiailioD  to  our  eolleelions. 


CHEAP  FUMIGATOB. 

I  gBHD  you  a  descriptioi 

had  made,  which,  from  its  cheapness,  I  tliink  deterres  to  be 

-ailed  a  "fumigatorfor  the  million."  |  rna  sn  eut. 

Procure  from  a  groc<:r  an   empty  tin  canister  nhich   it-t         To  use  it  fasten  the  lid  by  its  tin  tube  securely  to  a  pair  of 

iBve  contained  mustnrd,  inulT,  chicory,  or  some  such  proa.  ii'Uows,  tying  round  the  inserlian  of  the  bellows  mto  the  tubs  • 

'■■'n.     Ths  coat  will  bo  from  hi.  to  3d.,  according  to  the    ■■  tie  damp  rag,  or  some  such  thing,  lo  prcTcnt  the  cscspe  of 

■  tuality,  holding  from  a  pint  to  n  quart ;   get  a  ho''  ->u''-'  ..nokc.    Put  into  lbs  perforated   zinc  cylinder  the  quantity  of 

■  he  top  and  bottom  of  from  three-cightbs  of  an-!"'  '  ''-iceo  hkcly  to  be  required,  light  it  and  giro  two  or  thrM 
.1  _ters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  tin  tu1ie  ab'  ...j's  with  the  bellona  before  placing  it  in  the  liu  caie.  HaTiif 
-nglh  soldered  in  caoh  end.     Tlio  one  in  the  lid  s      -     ■  "-   -ted  the  cylinder  containing  the  lighted  tobacco  in  the  case, 

'<ttle  in  •M'-^-^.n  from  the  lid,  so  as  to  admi  'le  lid  on  with  llic  bellons  attached  and  throw  orer  ths 

"mon  k'    '         ■■■''-  ->,  b"''i5  attached  to  it  ;■■  _.,..   ■  dsnip  cloth  to  prevent  any  escaiie  of  amoke  at  the  lid. 

.  1  n  Utt..    .            .....en       le  escape  of  smoki  'lie  tubs  at  the  end  of  the  en^e  may  then  be  insrrted  in  an; 

I'hon  hs   '  ■■■—            H".a-         pcrforati'd  xinc  ol-'  -nmaor  house  requiring  to  be  fu'iiigntcd,  and  an  fffect  produ<wl 

■"  !                                    ■-    ■"■■■  •"■'     '—I     -  ilieicnt  to  eelde  any  quanlilv  of  inaicts. 

'         >ii                           '  ■-  .  have,  mysulf,  tno  sueli  fumi^ators,  one  msdo  of  a  tin  tMa, 

■     '  ■■                         ,....,  ding  about  a  pint :    the  t.!hcr  holding  a  quart,    Tlie  smallci 

nuHf,           ,.  b.  inder  will  hold  about  an  ounru  of  lohaeco,  and  (he  larger 

'■            ■■                                          o!  til       '         '  ■;  any   (jnaniilT   up   to   '"'"' vpcund.    Jn  using  the  laig" 
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1  coune  of   »ttm  i*  bi 


a  i*  Bapported  tt  tha  baie  bj  three  pronga.  vliich  ara  made 
IB  to  admit  of  being  fixed  in  the  ground  or  in  a  pot.    Tbia 


he  whole  app&rataa  coita  from  Bd.  to  1*.,  acoording  to  the  form,  nbm  made  from  3  feet  to  i  feet  high,  produce*  a  ver^ 
oaed  i  Htid,  with  the  eioeption  of  tha  Bolderiog  of  the  tubes,  good  effect,  nhen  ated  to  anpport  such  a  plant  as  Ciljitegia 
one  with  a  litlle  ingeauit;  ma;  toake  it  for  themaelrea,  pur-  ptibeicent,  which  looka  remarksblj  well  trained  to  this  form  of 
ling  the  perforatud  lirus,  itbicli  costa  about  6d.  per  square  Ircllis.  This  aame  form  ma;  alao  be  need  in  training  climbing 
,  andusitig  Gnecopperwire  lo  futentbe  aide  and  eodl  of  the  Boaes,  in  pots  or  in  tlie  oprn  ground;  their  branchea  being  led 
nder.— CouMTEr  Cosate.  oter  the  archea  ao  ea  to  coxer  the  whole,  preaent  a  maaa  of 
flowers  in  the  Bummcr  time, 

QARDEN  UTENSILS. 

T  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Hohenheim,  a  new  method  of  HTBEIDI3ING  MANGLES'  8ILVEK -BEDDING 
ering  plants  and  gardens  was  brought  into  iiotire,  and  which,  GEKANICM. 

Jermin,  ia  caMed,  Schrullgiesier ;  in  Flemis]t,  Schiitlgieter ;  ISSTANCES  OP  VABIF.GiTIOS — BnpBBF(KTATIOir. 

in  Freneli,  JrromiV  a  la  ninule  (all  three  terma  sgnifjing,  Tiiakks  to  Sir.  Anderson  for  tlie  remarks  on  the  peenlisr  stale 
■allj  iBiet  toatertr).  Hg.  1  sliowa  this  inyention  with  the  of  tlie  atmoaphere.  Such  was  the  Bctual  tlato  of  it  when  I  suo- 
te  of  appljing  It.  It  con^iata  of  a  wooden  liib,  bound  by  ceedcd  in  fertiUsirg  Iwo  flowers,  one  each  on  two  distinct  plants 
pa  of  iron,  fumiahed  at  the  top  wilh  iron  handles,  and  in  of  tl,D  afaore ;  and  althouah  I  tried  many  at  llio  same  time,  ontv 
It  wilh  two  stout  leather  straps,  by  which  it  is  suspended  two  were  effectual,  and  tho?e  two,  thanks  to  Mr.  Beaton  for  the 
n  the  back  of  the  workman.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lub  is  a  knowledec  of  the  effedj  of  tlic  short  sla  .ens,  were  fertilJaed  pur- 
per  Bocket,  to  which  a  gulU  perclm  or  Indiarubber  pipe  is  poaelv  with  the  two  short  stfimens  of  a  Golden  CTinin  Qeriinium, 
Ched,  «nd  at  that  port  of  this  pipe,  which  maj  be  conveni-     and  Ihey  perfected  four  eeed-Tessels  each. 

yheldbjlhe  hand,  there  is  a  small  turn-coek,  and  beyond  I  sowed  one  lot,  end  Ihcy  vegetated  ;  but  tbongh  they  dsTcloped 
a  spout  and  row,  the  latter  hav.iig  the  holes  below.  The  the  aeed-leaTee.  ihey  could  go  no  further.  They  were  pure  white 
contains  ss  much  water  as  the  workman  can  carry,  and  when  and  yellow  wilhout  a  partiolo  of  green.  They  stood  from  ten  to 
empty  it  is  not  taken  off  his  back,  but  filled  at  the  pump  by  fourtesn  days,  and  then  one  after  another  bowed  their  head?,  and 
cond  person.  The  turn-cock  enables  the  operator  to  stop  or  in  a  few  hours  became  decayed  vegetable  matter,  verifying  Mr. 
barge  llie  water  at  pleasure.     By  this  contrivance  a  great     Beaton's  oiperience. 

Dg  of  tuao  and  labour  IS  effected.  I  undertook  (he  eiperioicnt  because  it  was  stated  in  The 

JOrENAL  OF  HoBTICUi.TnBB,  in  notices  to  correspondents,  that 
it  would  not  cross  with  any  Qeraiiium  in  cultiration.  I  tried 
many  timea  afler  up  to  the  end  of  the  season,  but  without 
success ;  therefora  I  fully  endorse  Mr,  Anderson's  views,  that 
cross-breeding  is  an  open  Geld,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  deSne 
where  we  may  or  may  not  eo. 

I  shall  not  contend  with  "  NicKEitBOB,"  or  any  one  else,  whether 
variegation  be  disease  or  not  i  my  own  experience  would  give 
the  vote  to  Mr.  Beaton's  theory  that  it  is  all  in  the  poKen.  In 
faet,  I  feel  almost  juafiSed  in  saying  I  cauld  reduce  it  to  a  posi- 
tive law,  but  it  would  require  experience  under  different  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  eircuniatsnces  to  fully  bear  me  out. 

I  csn  beget  variegation  at  will,  either  while  op  yellow,  under 
my  prewnt  cireumstsneej,  to  an  indefinite  extent.  I'he  grand 
point  is  not  to  overdo  it,  or  no  man  on  earth  can  grow  them. 

While  I  am  upon  the  suVjeot,  I  may  observe  that  Mr.  Beaton 
asked  the  question,  a  few  weeks  back,  whether  variegation  ia- 
oreased  in  intensity  in  proportion  fo  the  time  it  lay  dormant, 
when  the  proper  conditions  for  its  development  brought  it  forth. 
How,  as  he  was  the  raiser  of  Hendersoni,  can  ho  say  whether  it 
showed  any  signs  to  variegate  in  the  seed-leaf  P  If  so,  ho  has  the 
opportunity  to  establish  his  doctrine,  for  it  has  variegated  with 
me,  and  is  one  of  the  purest  of  the  white  ones,  and  I  believe, 
with  its  white  leaves  and  white  flowers,  will  be  a  very  desirable 
edging  plant,  ss  its  rampant  growth  is  very  much  curtailed. 
Query.  Who  dare  attempt  to  aay  how  many  timea  it  had  been 


reproptgated  before  it  showed  tha  vi 
I  have  ftleo  S 


Iff.  2  repreaentt  •  new  pot  oonatnioted  to  prevent  worm-  I  have  alao  Itfuscar  Martin  variegated.  Who  is  his  progenitor  P 

sring  at  the  hole  in  the  bottom.     In  aome  gardens,  where  the  I  have  also  a  Bramble  beautifully  variegated,  produced  exactly  aa 

h  il  rich,  the  earth-wonns  are  very  troublesome,  especially  Mr.  Beaton  described  it  might  be.   It  iras  not  done  intentionally, 

m  the  ground  is  damp.     In  these  localities  the  worms  crawl  but  it  came  up  where  it  was  not  wanted,  so  its  head  was  pulled 

>  the  pots  by  means  of  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  and  if  they  off.  It  came  again  and  was  beheaded  again,  and  this  was  repealed 

:mit  tittle  injury  in  the  open  ground,  they  are  not  so  harmless  several  times.    At  last  Iho  variegBted  one  came,  and  so  it  had 

mg  the  roola  confined  in  a  pot.    In  order  to  obviate  the  evil  permission  to  lire.     This  was  done  before  Mr.  Beaton  wrote 

ing  from  tlwir  intrusion,  the  navr  form  of  pot  represented  at  about  it,  but  I  thought  it  worth  a  passing  notice. 

2,  has  been  invented  by  M.  Ohyselin,  potter,  at  Brussels,  SurpTisewasalB-iexpresaedinTHBJouRNAi.OFHoBlTClTi.TDBE, 

bottom  is  distinguished  by  having  three  feet,  which  are  only  a  time  back,  at  a  Carnation  two  years  old  nod  3  inchrs  high,  hut 

longations  of  the  pot.     The  bottom  is  thus  raised  above  the  I  lave  one  two  years  old,  perfectly  healthy  and  branching,  only 

ind,  and  (ho  worms  sre  thereby  prevented  from  entering  at  1  inch  high. 

hole.     This  pot  lias  alio  the  advantage  of  facilitating  tlie  I  also  produced  a  cross  between  the  Alpine  and  the  British 

alation  of  air,  and  provcntiDg  the  stagnation  of  water.  Queen  Strawberries.     It  never  attained  above  i  inches  high, 

mong  the  useful  horticultural  contrivBiiees,  may  be  noticed  flowerinp  most  profusely,  but  was  periVctly  bamn,  and  r.ftcr 

iron  trellis,  represented  at  Jig.  3,  -Bhioh  combines  solidity,  growing  it  in  various  wsys  three  ft aions,  I  kicked  it  ont.     May 

*nce,and  Hiihtness — cualilies  never  found  together  in  wooden  there  not  be  something  analogous  in  these  two  eases  to  the  short 

ises.    The  iron  trellis*  too,  preserves  all  the  forms  or  siiapes  stamens  of  the  Geraniums  F 

ih  are  siren  to  it,  and  one  may  thns  train  plants  in  all  the  I  have  a  plant  of  Fteris  eduhs  that  threw  up  one  frond  rarie- 

sd  aryles  which  are  otherwise  applicable.     The  form  which  is  gated,  but  it  was  barren.     I  have  also  a  seedling  plant  of  the 

I  has  a  circular  head,  like  a  paracol,  consisting  of  four  wires,  ciuimon  Bracleu  (Pterin  nipiilira)  Ihol  grows  pure  white  fronds, 

*  are  bmt  and  sudaincd  in  Ihtir  po.ition  by  three  circles  or  the  qiiiuks.-cncc  of  loveliniFS,  lilt  thi-y  are  very  fragile  in  the 

M,  the  undermost  considerably  stouter  than  the  others.     3'he  sun.     I  have  no  shade  to  try  it  in.    I  thought  if  it  produced 
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aporea  next  year,  perhaps  some  of  the  seedlings  might  come  the 
oardinarj  variegation. 

I  find  it  had  practice  to  sow  anj  choice  crossed  seed  in  the 
antumn.  I  had  urom  two  to  three  score  of  verj  singularly  marked 
Geraniums,  many  of  them  triooloured,  yellow,  green,  and  red,  in 
which  the  green  formed  so  small  a  part,  that  after  they  liad  made 

■ix,  seven,  and  eight  leaves  in  the  warm  weather  they  have  not  !  who  do  not  adhere  with  stoic  pertinacity  to  "set  mlee*"- 
been  ahle  to  hold  up  against  the  dark  days  of  November.  |  course,  we  may  he  open  to  such  a  charge — and  ninety*iiiiie  oil 

I  have  not  convenience  to  carry  out  experiments  as  I  should  !  of  every  hundred  will  tell  jou  that  the  variegated  ptanta  eoni- 
like,  yet  I  do  not  despair  of  being  able  to  ])roduco  for  the  (yratlB-  '  mitted  to  their  care,  and  under  their  most  diligent  scrutiny  am 
cation  of  Mr.  Bobson,  some  day,  Mr.  Mangles  in  a  gold-laced  i  just  as  healthy  and  nearly  as  patient  of  fatigue  as  other  cogBiftB 
coat. 


all  sides,  that  variegated  plants  will  prodnce  namettms  woriHiiin 
as  healthy  and  as  heavily  charged  with  chlorophyll  m  iktB 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  and  great-grandfathenaiid  gRit* 
grandmothers,  if  ever  they  had  sush  venerable  kinsfolks.  Bat 
Mr.  Darwin  says  that  "  analogy  is  a  deceitful  guide."  Is  it  wit 
so  in  this  instance  ?     Ask  all  the  best  gardeners  m  the 


I  fancy  I  have  a  case  of  superfcptation.  Perhaps  IMr.  Beaton 
would  think  otherwise,  but  it  was  as  follows.  I  had  a  nicely 
marked  Geranium  seedling  with  good  flower  and  truss,  but 
rampant  in  habit.  I  grew  it  in  the  conservatory  last  year,  and  I 
fertilised  one  flower  with  the  pollen  of  British  Flag  and  Punch, 
just  for  experiment.  It  ripened  four  seed-vessels — one  missing, 
notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  pollen.  I  sowed  each  seed- 
vessel  without  diriding  it.  The  seedlings  came  up,  and  in  due 
time  I  divided  them  round  a  six-inch  pot  to  winter ;  in  the  spring  " 
they  were  divided,  and  planted  in  the  shrubbery  with  a  particular 
mark.  No  two  of  them  wore  alike  either  in  flowers  or  leaves. 
One  was  a  model  of  Punch,  another  was  a  model  of  British  Flsg, 
but  with  larger  flowers.  I  marked  it  Grandiflora.  Two  were  a 
mixed  muddle  betwixt  the  three,  and  the  fourth  having  broken 
a  most  beautiful  golden  variegated  shoot  with  a  shade  more  of 
the  Buttercup  in  it  than  Golden  Cliain,  his  head  was  immediately 


species  with  more  perfect  (?)  digestive  and  respiratory  orgum» 
There  are  as  little  appearances  of  premature  decay  and  wening 
out  amongst  them,  atid  their  numbers  are  fast  increasing,  fhn 
among  their  more  gigantic  congeners.  Do  Mr.  A.  Henry  nd 
those  who  think  with  him  place  Golden  Chain  and  Dandy  Qsn- 
niums  on  the  same  footing  as  Flower  of  the  Day  andOoimtBMef 
Warwick  ?  Surely  not.  Tlieir  malady  cannot  be  of  so  mJS^ 
nant  a  nature.  We  might  just  as  well'afRrm  that  Tom  Tfaau 
and  Frogmore,  because  they  are  comparative  dwarfs  to  QlsBdiB!* 
ing  Scarlet  and  Cerise  Unique,  were  also  in  troable.  Tk^ 
are  fully  charged  with  chlorophyll  to  be  sure,  but  tbej  ■• 
diminutive ;  and  we  are  fully  of  opinion  that  all  rarisgited 
plants  can  be  empanelled  for  no  wone  trait  of  character.  Ifr. 
Beaton  says  truly  that  **  the  tiny  midge  is  as  healtibj  is  tfas 
antelope.*' 

It  is  very  generally  admitted  by  all  those  who  have  tiboadit 
over  the  question  that  variegation  is  invariably  acoompamad 


cut  off  before  he  opened  a  flower.     This  appears  to  my  mind  an    with  a  diminution  of  growth ;  but  we  have  yet  to  see  wnh  our 
evidence  that  superfoetation  is  quite  possible.  eyes,  although  "  wo  have  heard  with  our  ears  strange  lyings— 

I  have  a  very  nice  seedling,  very  dwarf,  and  very  free  flowering,  j  things  too  wonderful  to  understand,"  that  diminution  in  strton 


having  plain  foliage,  with  a  shade  more  crimson  in  it  than 
Christine,  and  in  size  smaller  in  the  flower,  and  a  third  smaller 
in  its  growth. — Wm.  Smith,  Gardener y  York, 


IS  VARIEGATION  A  DISEASE? 

Bt  all  means  let  us  have  things  called  by  their  proper  names. 
We  are,  everybody  knows,  already  running  riot  with  our  inter- 

{>retation  of  the  words  of  the  English  language  in  its  etymo- 
ogical  sense.  Indeed,  there  is  little  wonder  that  foreigners 
are  so  perplexed  at,  and  declaim  so  vigorously  against,  its 
peculiar  construction  and  diverse  application.  Let  a  few  more 
papers  be  written  to  the  effect  that  variegation  in  vegetable 
physiology  is  the  consequence  of  disease— re  vera  as  some  would 
nave  it  disease  proper,  and  possibly  the  7ery  next  edition  of  j 
Walker's  Dictionary  may  liave  them  set  down  as  synonymous 

terms.    Fortunately  there  is  a  growing  desire  in  the  best  con-  ,  ^    „     ^ -_    

ducted  literature  of  the  day  to  discountenance  aberrant  allego-  <  Such  are  a  few  of  the  examples  of  iihe  plastie  power  of  Natan 
rical  construction.  There  are  instances  on  record  of  seemingly  I  which  lun^e  lieem  produced  not  by  manipulation,  probaUy  not 
far  less  moment  than  the  one  in  question  where  the  creation  of  by  accident,  and  vrhich  might  have  escaped  almost  wauUbm 
a  novel  term  has  oalled  forth  a  considerable  amount  of  criticism,  had  the  toliage  been  anything  else  but  Tariegated.  Jfe  A. 
and  latterly  either  been  accepted  or  ignored ;  among  which  we  Henry  strikes  the  kej^sMfte  with  undeniabb  ferao  flBiflmmoj, 
might  mention  Lord  John  Ru9seirs  celebrated  phrase  in  criti-  and  shapes  his  language  in  a  mons  jasdSBed  tono#nn — "Hist 
cising  the  wording  of  a  cprtain   bill  — "  Conspicuous   for  its    if  it  is  not  disease  it  is  an  affection  of  the  plant  entailing  im* 


is  accompanied  with  disease.  You  may  call  it  retrogrenifs 
variation — if  you  have  any  sympathy  with  tho  leanings  of  the 
floral-loving  community  you  will  be  oblted  to  osll  it  progresBVe 
variation;  but  you  must  first  tell  ns  toe  symptom*  of  the  dii- 
ease,  and  point  out  one  single  anomalom  instance  of  its  iktil 
effects  before  your  theory  is  satis£u)tori]j  establishei.  DisesM^ 
as  we  understand  the  term,  is  either  curaUe  or  ineorable.  II 
those  plants  are  the  produce  of  some  deficiency  in  the  organs  of 
reproQuction  and  defective  in  turn,  why  is  their  exigence  inde* 
finitely  prolonged  ?  Why  is  it  they  do  net  pine  away  and  dia^ 
or  else  revert  to  their  original  prototypes  ?  It  is  alrange  their 
absorbing,  digestive,  and  respiratory  oi^ns  m  in  the  veiy  bait 
working  order.  Brilliant  Geranium  does  Hi  duty  quite  as  wdl 
in  the  hands  of  the  cultivator— and  what  it  wants  m  rampant 
growth  it  yields  in  abundance  of  bloom — as  its  elder  congemr 
Tom  Thumb,  from  which  variety  it  sprang  as  a  sport  or  vari^ 
tion ;  so  does  the  variegated  Alyssum,  and  so  does  the  variegated 
Balm,  and  many  other  things  which    migjkt  be  mentioned. 


absence ;"  and  also  the  adoption  of  the  word  telegram  in  lieu  of 
telegraphic  dispatch.  Tho  latter  of  these  instances,  as  will  still 
bo  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  your  readers,  created  a 
very  animated  controversy  between  tho  chief  members  of  the 
rival  Universities,  not  to  speak  of  other  luminaries  of  learning. 
All  the  Greek  dictionaries  were  dissected  in  order  to  establish 
pro  and  con  their  respective  creeds  of  derivation,  and  now  it  is 
one  of  the  commonplaces  of  conversation  in  everyday  life,  doubt- 
less all  the  more  readily  adopted  for  its  brevity. 

That,  of  course,  was  simply  a  question  of  derivation ;  but  this 
nvolres  a  far  more  intricate  question,  more  especially  if  we  con- 
'^de  that  variegation  is  the  consequence  of  disease  either  in 
vot,  stem,  or  organs  of  reproduction,  and  something  not  quite 
•^  intricate  if  we  dispute  that  is  disease  proper.  These,  appa- 
atly,  are  the  two  cardinal  points  at  issue,  and  all  practical  men 
•Mst  know  either  less  or  more  concerning  them. 

^e  have  no  ir'"*"'»'^''e  demonstration  to  convince  us  that 
-  legation  in  its  «.-       rt»tw«  jg  the  consec-nce  of  disease  in 
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paired  vigour,  and,  I  hold,  diminished  growth,  whose  tme  caoseb 
whether  originating  in  the  seed  or  ooonrring  in  the  boneh  it  ii 
alike  desirable  to  have  ascertained ;  for  there  is  at  piesent  ft 
rage  for  these  variegated  things,  and  if  the  laws  whioh  prodMI 
or  affect  them  can  be  clearly  shown,  then  it  will  be  proftabla  19 
10  ne  and  instructive  to  all  to  know  them.*' 

That  is  the  point  I  contend  for,  and  so  long  as  moivlM* 
logically  and  physiologically  speaking,  varie^tad  plants  iiJQf 
unimpaired  health,  so  long  as  tlieir  organisation  is  nowiplstc^  se 
long  ns  the  assimilating  process  goes  on  inoreasinf  their  MJ^X 
shall  always  believe,  even  the  most  questionable  amonfrt 
to  be  no  less  constitutionally  and  anomaloualy  dilmeot 
their  lustier  congeners  than  the  Red  Indian  from  the 
Both  may  not  live  and  thrive  under  the  same  treatmei^  bat  it 
is  possible  to  keep  them  both  alive  and  equally  healthy.  "Dm^ 
less,  there  are  many  instances  either  unobseotrad  or  iincaied  iw.> 
where  a  wonderful  **  struggle  for  existenee  "  goes  on  to  the  dv- 
comfituro  and,  in  time,  dissolution  ef  the  wealnr  parlgr.  If  ^ 
row  of  Limes  and  variegated  Hollies  were  planted  attenatfl^  flL 
6  feet  or  even  12  feet  apart,  you  would  in  a  veiy  fewyww  m 
struggle  for  existence  wiUi  a  vengeance  if  yon  allowed  the  HioiLii 
>  remain ;  but  if  you  transplwit  them  to  proper  positiOBB  > 
"A  localities  and  os^  '^'  irnning^kaile  witli 
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nft^ing  any  Uboar  joa  miglit  battow  upon  them.    If  we  with 
to  be  racoessful  with  anything,  we  most  use  the  means. 

We  do  not  reqnire  two  distinct  freska  of  Nature  to  be  desig- 
naiad  by  aynonymoua'  terms.  They  are  evidently  distinct  in 
akmt  geneval  appearance^  and  sufficiently  dissimilar  in  physio- 
lofiaal  atmoture  so  as  not  to  warrant  such  fiuniliarities  with  their 
Mikta.  Kvery  practical  gardener  can  tell  that  particular  kind 
•f  dtaaolooring  that  indites  disease.  You  will  occasionally 
sea  the  UaaohiKl  sickly-looking  appearance  of  some  individual 
bvaaehea  of  Camelliaa  in  a  Camellia-hoose.  Nobody  but  a  tyro 
w^old  graft  any  of  these  branches  with  the  yiew  of  sending  it 
oat  as  a  variegated  plant ;  for  on  administering  a  proper  antidote 
tba  leaTas  rerert  to  their  original  dark  green.  xo\i  will  see 
inatanfss  of  such  like  on  the  Portugal  Laurel,  which  can  be  quite 
as  easily  accounted  for  and  as  esisily  remedied.  But  you  very 
seldmn,  if  ever,  lose  a  pure  Tariegation.  If  we  want  to  see  disease 
we  do  not  require  to  perambulate  our  stores,  our  greenhouses, 
and  our  parterres,  where  all  are  rich  in  beauty,  it  may  be 
peslSBct  in  health,  and  increasing  in  bulk  erery  visit  during  the 
growing  season.  We,  on  thia  sule  the  Tweed,  only  want  to  take 
a  wmlk  through  the  great  fruit  orchards  in  the  Tale  of  Clyde,  or 
in  the  Cacse  of  Gh)wrie^  to  see  it  in  its  malignant  form.  There 
it  may  be  seen  in  all  its  stages  of  derelopment,  indicating  debility 
and  deaih  from  the  scraggy-looking  Uchen-coyered  stumps  of 
more  than  half  a  centurf ,  to  the  vigorous-looking  four-year-old, 
where  canker  has  only  insidiously  l^gnn. 

I  was  just  wondering  in  what  light  the  supporters  of  this 
hjpothetioal  theory  would  view  the  sporting  disposition  of  many 
varieties  of  flowers.  Do  those  streaked,  blotched,  and  spotted 
variaties  of  the  Snapdragon  (Antirrhinum),  which  are  constantly 
produced  from  It.  packets  of  seeds  in  endless  diversity  of  strains, 
or  the  "  roary  "  colours  of  these  new  fancy  Pansies  exhibited  by 
Bownie,  Laird,  &  LainGf,  come  within  the  category  of  disease  ? 
Then  all  these  fine  Hippeastrums  (AmaryUids),  which  I  have 
taken  a  great  interest  in  for  the  last  half-dozen  years,  are  just 
so  many  types  of  disease.  This,  of  course,  will  include  all  the 
Yittata  section,  and  so  many  of  the  Keticulatum  and  Solandri- 
florum  sections  as  have  been  induced  by  msnipolation  to  depart 
from  tlieir  normal  state.  Thia  is  not  a  "  cross-breeding  "  chapter, 
or  else  I  might  dilate  on  my  difficulties  and  successes  in  crossing 
those  thrte  distinct  types ;  but  I  may  state  that  I  have  seen 
sofficient  to  convince  me  that  variegation,  which  I  call  simply 
variation,  is  not  arbitrary  in  its  tendencies  to  reproduce.  There 
are  some  species  in  Nature,  however,  which  say  to  the  manipu- 
lator, *'  Thither  shall  thou  go  and  no  further,"  as,  for  example, 
the  mule  in  animal  physiology. 

I  may  tdl  you  in  contusion,  that  it  is  only  two  years  ago 
whan  1  was  particularly  struck  with  a  few  anomalous  examples 
of  CSamellia  blooms.  They  were  the  admiration  of  everybody 
who  saw  them,  so  beautifully  were  they  blotched,  and  so  perfect 
in  form  that  the  lady  portion  of  the  visitors  especially  almost 
worshipped  them.  Some  supposed  that  it  was  a  seedling  I  had 
been  {brtuiwte  enough  to  raise ;  others  whom  I  considered  good 
judges  asked  what  London  nurserrman  had  supplied  it,  and 
what  vras  its  name  and  prices  "Surely,*'  say  some,  as  they 
mbbed  the  leaves  with  finger  and  thumb,  "  it  is  not  imbricata.** 
A  good  jndge  can  pick  this  variety  out  among  thousands, 
alihoogh  not  in  Uoom.  It  certainly  was  imbricata,  and  I  have 
it  now  in  half-dosens  completely  under  my  control.  I  could 
take  either  one  plant  or  half-a-dozen  plants  at  one  time,  and  by 
adopting  no  very-out-of-the-way  metnod,  insure  every  individual 
bloom  to  coma  blotched.  So  could  I  take  half-a-dozen  at  another 
time  and  insure  nearly  every — (for  it  has  a  tendency  to  sport 
with  general  treatment) — bloom  to  come  self.  All  the  plants 
are  equally  healthy,  equally  vigorous,  showing  not  the  shghtest 
emblems  of  disease,  unless  it  be  the  variegation  in  question, 
which  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  prize,  and  which  I  am  anxious 
to  eneourage.  I  do  not  believe  in  keeping  secrets  of  this  kind, 
any  more  wan  Mr.  Beaton  and  I  shall  divulge  mj  practice  some 
other  day. — Jaet.  Ain>XBSOK,  Meadow  Bank,  Uddingsione. 


A   FEW   NOTES    FROM    MY  MEMORANDUM 

BOOK  ON  VARIEGATED  GERANIUMS. 

Tnx  summer  of  1861  is  now  brought  to  a  close,  and  even 
winter  is  once  more  upon  us.  We  have  again  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  various  tribes  of  bedding  plants  in  the 
parterre  clothed  in  their  meridian  splendour.  We  sometimes 
talk  and  sometimes  read  about  the  triumphs  of  the  nineteenth 


century,  and  triumphs  there  certainly  are ;  for  instance,  we  saw 
the  great  Exhibition  of  1851  raised  up  as  if  touched  by  the 
magic  wand,  and  we  have  the  contemplated  Exhibition  of 
1862  rising  up,  if  possible,  with  ^ater  rapidity.  We  have 
triumphs  in  steam,  and  in  electricity;  we  have  triumphs  by 
sea,  and  by  land ;  in  feict,  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  but 
what  is  marked  with  progress ;  at  the  same  time  the  patrons  of 
horticulture  have  been  doing  their  duty.  During  the  last  few 
years  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  various  tribes  of 
bedding  plants,  and  I  think  no  class  has  so  much  improved  as 
the  diflcrent  sections  of  bedding  Geraniums ;  it  is  on  these  I 
purpose  making  a  few  remarks.  Tlie  last  two  or  three  years  we 
have  had  some  distinct  and  fine  varieties  introduced,  and  I  have^ 
this  last  summer,  had  tho  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 
newest  and  best  introduced  sorts,  as  well  as  the  choicest  older 
varieties  planted  out ;  I  liave  also  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  progress  they  have  made,  week  after  week,  since  they  have 
been  planted  out,  and  making  a  few  notes  on  their  merits,  as 
also  their  shortcomings. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  these  notes  to  pursue  any  systematic 
course,  but  to  jot  down  the  notes  as  I  have  taken  them  at  di^ 
ferent  times. 

The  class,  then,  concerning  which  we  shall  make  a  few 
remarks,  is  the  variegated  section,  and  foremost  among  these 
stand  the  Cloth  of  Oold  and  Golden  Fleece ;  many  encomiuma 
have  been  conferred  on  these  two  Geraniums,  but  not  more 
than  they  deserve,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bobson's  unfavourable 
remarks  about  the  Golden  Fleece  a  few  weeks  back. 

In  the  spring,  when  they  were  planted  out,  I  was  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  Cloth  of  Gold  would  take  the  lead,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  most  suitable  for  pot  culture  during  the 
shorter  days  of  winter ;  but  under  the  influence  of  summer 
sunlight,  when  bedded  out  in  the  open  ground.  Golden  Fleece 
certainly  proves  its  rival,  not  so  much  in  the  superiority  of  ita 
golden  foliage,  but  in  its  free  and  vigorous  growth,  covering 
the  largest  space  of  ground  in  the  shortest  time.  These  two  are 
unequalled  for  decorative  efiect,  and  no  gardener,  either  amateur 
or  professional,  should  be  without  them. 

Next  comoth  Oolden  Vase^  a  striking  improvement  upon 
Golden  Chain.  It  is  of  vigoious  growth,  yet  neat  and  compact, 
with  broad  golden  margin,  finely  contrasted  with  a  bright  green 
disk  and  dark  zone,  producing  an  abundance  of  large  trusses  of 
dark  shaded  cerise  blossoms. 

Oolden  Tom  Thumb  next  follows  in  the  train,  with  fine  broad 
golden  margins,  increasing  in  beauty  with  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  showing  a  bright  green  disk,  with  a  dark  zone,  and  a  mass 
of  bright  scarlet  blossoms. 

Oolden  Harkaway  is  much  after  the  habit  of  the  old  Hark- 
away,  which  Mr.  Beaton  used  to  vnrite  so  much  about  four  or 
five  years  ago ;  it  has  beautiful  golden  foliage,  and  would  be 
useful  either  for  vases,  for  small  beds,  or  for  margins  round 
larger  bods. 

Yellow  Belt,  we  bdievc,  will  prove  a  gem  for  the  flower 
garden,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  it  sufficiently  developed  in 
the  open  air  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  its  real  value  for  bedding 
purposes. 

Alma  is  of  dwarf^  fine,  compact  habit,  with  a  broad  distinct 
white  margin,  producing  an  abundance  of  bright  scarlet  flowers, 
a  decided  improvement  on  Flower  of  the  Daj,  and  unparalleled 
for  a  front  row  in  ribbon-borders. 

Silver  Chain  is,  if  possible,  superior  in  some  respects  to  Alma, 
though  its  blooms  are  not  so  bright,  nor,  I  believe,  so  plentiful, 
but  the  foliage  is  a  brighter  green,  with  a  purer  silvery  margin ; 
it  is  very  effective  cither  employed  as  an  edging  plant,  or  used  in 
groups  in  geometrical  patterns. 

Bijou  is  much  stronger  and  more  vigorous  than  the  two  pre* 
ceding,  although  out  for  several  years ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
variegated  Geraniums  we  have,  particularly  where  large  masses  are 
required  for  ribbon  lines  and  large  beds,  being  of  free  growth  it 
soon  fills  its  allotted  space ;  it  produces  an  abundance  of  large 
trusses  of  bright  scarlet  flowers,  w^ell  thrown  up  above  the 
foliage;  it  looks  well  from  the  time  of  being  planted  till  de- 
prived of  its  beauty  by  frost,  and  is  but  little  injured  either  by 
hot  sun  or  heavy  rain. 

Beaton^a  Variegated  Nosegay  is  of  veiy  free  and  vigorous 
growth,  distinct  in  habit,  with  broatl  green  shaded  white 
margins,  moderate  trusses  of  red  tinted  flowers ;  a  good  useful 
bedding  variety. 

Calford  Beauty  is  of  extraordinary  free  growth,  richly  varie- 
gated,  with  broad  light   sulphur  margins,   and    produces  an 
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abundance  of  bright  dazzling  scarlet  flowers ;  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  its  class. 

Matd  of  Orleans  is  much  more  dwarf  in  habit,  Terr  compact 
in  growth,  fine  rich  variegation,  large  trusses  of  scarlet  flowers ; 
a  desirable  variety. 

Bendersoni  is  after  the  style  and  habit  of  Flower  of  the  Day, 
quite  as  robust  in  growth,  with  a  purer  white  margin,  free 
bloomer,  largo  scarlet  truss ;  a  channing  variety. 

Oriana  is  quite  distinct  from  all  other  varieties,  of  medium 
growth,  sulphur  margined  fohage,  bright  pink  flowers ;  a  de- 
sirable variety  for  small  beds,  possessing  a  novel  appearance. 

Emperor  is  possessed  of  a  purer  white  margin  than  either 
Alma  or  Calford  Beauty,  with  a  fine  green  disk,  large  noble 
scarlet  truss,  useful  for  all  decorative  purposes ;  an  appropriate 
name  for  such  a  noble  variety. 

Annie  expands  her  lovely  trusses  of  bright  scarlet  flowers  very 
fi-eely  over  her  li^ht  sulphur  margined  foliage ;  extra  good. 

I  cannot  speak  so  favourably  about  the  Countess  of  Wanoick 
as  a  bedding  variety,  for,  as  Mr.  Bobson  has  already  remarked, 
its  dark  red  or  brown  zone  gives  it  a  dingy  appearance  when 
viewed  at  a  distance,  but  for  pot  culture  it  is  very  useful ;  it  has 
bright  scarlet  flowers. 

Mrs.  Ijennox  and  Maid  of  Orleans^  I  think,  are  about  iden- 
tical with  each  other,  possessing  pure  silver  margins,  bright 
green  centre,  fine  scarlet  flowers  produced  freely,  of  free  and 
vigorous  growth  ;  both  extra  first-class  bedding  varieties. 

St.  Clair  is  new  and  novel  in  colour,  dark  pink  blooms  pro- 
duced freely,  fine  silver  marfjin ;    first-rate  for  bedding  purposes. 

Shottisham  Pet  has  broad  white  margins,  the  young  leaves 
disclosing  a  red  zone,  which  fades  with  the  development  of 
the  leaf;  brilliant  scarlet,  or  dark  cerise  flowers;  a  cheerful 
Taricty. 

Perfection^  dwarf,  spreading  habit,  with  a  pure  white  margin, 
bright  scarlet  truss ;  good  either  for  ribbon  lines  or  groups. 

Attraction  is  a  very  attractive  variety,  with  white  margin,  fine 
red  zone  or  inner  belt  and  green  disk ;  pink  truss ;  excellent 
either  for  beds  or  for  conservatory  embellishment. 

Burninff  Bush  is  valuable  either  for  flower  garden  or  for  con- 
seiwatory  decoration ;  its  peculiar  leaf  tint,  when  grown  as  a  pot 

Slant,  gives  it  a  charming  effect  under  glass ;  its  fine  scarlet 
owers  are  produced  freely,  with  its  white-margined  foliage, 
surrounded  with  a  beautiful  red  zone,  and  green  centre ;  extra 
good. 

The  Rainbow  is  a  very  fitting  name  for  such  a  peculiar  variety, 
with  its  various  rings  or  markings  of  red,  white,  and  green ;  it 
has  deeper  scarlet  flowers  than  Burning  Bush,  and  is  a  useful 
bedding  variety. 

Fontainhleau  is  a  rich,  fine,  dwarf  variety  for  small  beds  or 
margins,  with  bright  pink  flowers,  inner  red  or  pink  zone,  clear 
white  margin  ;  a  very  desirable  variety  either  for  bedding  or  pot 
culture. 

Of  Mrs,  Pollock  I  cannot  speak  in  too  eulogistic  terms ;  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  variegated  Geraniums  that  has  ever  been  sent 
out ;  is  entirely  new  in  its  rich  combination  of  bright  green,  red, 
crimson,  and  golden  yellow  foliage  ;  and  is  the  finest  variegated 
Geranium  we  ever  saw  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  thrives 
equally  well  in  the  open  air,  and  developes  its  rich  combination 
of  colours  to  greater  perfection ;  in  addition  to  its  exquisite 
foliage,  it  produces  fine  trusses  of  bright  scarlet  fiowers. 

While  I  have  been  penning  the  abore,  I  have  been  thinking 
of  a  new  variegated  plant  for  edging,  and  one  that  I  do  not  re- 
member having  seen  mentioned  in  the^e  pages,  it  is  the  variegated 
Ivy ;  it  might  bo  used  as  a  permanent  edging  plant,  and  when 
the  half-hardy  bedding  plants  were  removed  in  the  autumn, 
^heir  place  might  be  filled  up  with  dwarf  coniferous  plants,  or 
my  otlier  dwai?  evergreens,  and  the  variegated  Ivy,  as  an  edging, 
Tould  produce  a  charming  effect.     I  think  tliat  Mr.  ''^eat'^*' 
^ught  to  take  the  subject  in  hand,  and  if  ♦^^  it**  "♦      tf  ti 
'•riegatH  Ivy  are  but  duly  ap*^  ""'"ted,  it  wil        »•  ^^  » 
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sprawling,  cavalier-like  flowers;   more  ugly  than  the  ihnt-up 
form,  if  anything  can  be  more  ugly. 

I  have  been  intensely  disgusted  with  Gazania  this  seaaoii.  I 
edged  three  vases  with  it,  and  they  were  all  very  well  in  tbe 
early  part  of  the  day ;  but  when  visitors  began  to  airive  in  the 
afternoon,  and  cool  of  the  evening,  then  Gazania  was  not  to  be 
looked  at,  except  in  its  porcupine  state — looking  like  multiplied 
starfishes,  in  that  contracted  state  which  a  dose  of  stiychnine  it 
said  to  put  its  victims  in.  Now,  I  can  conceive  Gazania  beipg 
quite  at  homo  amongst  Ferns  on  rooteries  in  that  cool  moilt 
shade  that  this  tribe  chiefly  like ;  or,  as  a  bedder  round  foun- 
tains, or  as  a  decorative  plant  in  wilderness  embellishment,  or  ia 
gardens  on  stiff"  cold  soil,  or  it  would  servo  that  gardenei's  tan 
well  who  wanted  a  great  display  in  September ;  for,  its  appe■^ 
ance  during  the  last  September  melted  me  into  such  a  ebaiit- 
able  mood  that  I  was  near  altering  my  previous  judgment 
Now  the  frost  is  gone  Ghizania  is  black. 

The  enclosed  leaf  is  from  a  Camellia  Juliette,  bought  at  (be  idt 
of  a  gentleman's  stock  near  Nottingham.  On  the  sale  day  a 
strong  biting  north-easter  was  blowing  (April),  and  the  Camdfiil 
had  only  just  made  their  new  wood ;  they  were  put  out  «n  tlw 
lawn  for  the  convenience  of  arranging  in  lots.  I  noticed  tUi 
peculiar  indentation  on  the  new  leaves,  and  the  yearly  growth 
during  three  successive  years  is  always  the  same.  What  is  ftf 
Does  this  account  for  its  backwardness  in  growth  and  bloomingP 
It  is  the  latest  we  have. — N.  H.  P. 

[We  think  Mr.  Beaton  put  Gazania  splendens  in  its  pr<^ 
place  when  he  said  it  was  the  best  bedding  plant  of  that  colour 
for  fashionable  private  gardei'.s,  when  the  company  **  go  round** 
in  the  forenoon  ;  and  about  one  of  the  worst  for  public  gardem^ 
because  the  public  go  round  in  the  afternoon  when  all  Gazaxut 
flowers,  and  many  others,  are  closed.  Camellias  with  semtad 
leaves  like  the  one  you  sent  are  plentifuL  Indentations  on  siidi 
leaves  are  no  mark  for  identification.] 


AUTUMN-FLGWEBIlSrG  CINEBAEIAS. 

Aix  who  have  a  large  space  of  glass  to  decorate  with  flowerii 
know  well  what  a  hard  matter  it  is  to  find  plants  to  do  so  in  (bB 
autumn.  Having  felt  this  want  myself,  I  looked  at  all  plants 
that  had  the  appearance  of  aflTording  me  a  resource,  from  whkii 
I  might  be  aided  to  fill  up  this  gloomy  gap.  I  did  not  look  ia 
vain,  as  the  details  of  growing  the  Cineraria  for  that  pnrpoM^ 
here  given,  will  show. 

I  do  not  assume  that  this  plan  of  growing  them  is  new,  bat  I 
have  never  seen  it  practised  by  any  other  gardener,  so  that  a  few 
hints  on  the  subject  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

I  sow  seeds  in  March — the  middle  of  the  month  it  best— in  • 
seed-pan,  placing  it  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  with  the  usual  can  re- 
quired for  all  small  seeds.  Tlie  seedlings  will  by  the  end  of 
April  be  larsrc  enough  to  place  in  small  pots.  This  done,  pltos 
them  for  a  few  days  longer  in  this  mild  heat,  and  then  remove  to 
the  best  of  all  places  for  growing  the  Cineraria  in  pots — namelr, 
the  cold  frame.  Hero  they  are  to  remain  till  all  dinger  of  frost 
is  past.  Then  prepare  a  piece  of  ground,  the  size  of  which  mnit 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  plants  you  intend  to  grow,  hf 
giving  a  covering  of  6  inches  of  good  mellow  loam — ^rottes 
manure  and  leaf  mould  on  a  north  border — and  this  well  forked 
in  will  not  fail  to  produce  fine  plants. 

Tlie  ground  ready,  the  first  week  in  June  is  early  enonch  t9 
turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots  into  the  border.  Eightera 
inches  apart  are  not  too  far  to  allow  the  free  nse  of  the  ho<s  and 
for  copious  waterings,  which  they  must  receive  in  dry  weather. 

Some  precaution  will  be  necessary,  on  their  first  turning  ootf 
to  prevent  the  attacks  of  vermin,  &c. ;  but  with  the  above  pre- 
vious preparation,  little  will  be  required  to  be  done  to  them  tiU 
the  middle  of  September,  at  which  time,  if  ther  have  progresKd 
satisfactorily,  they  will  exhibit  unmistakeable  signs  of  floweringl 
— not  mere  resemblances  of  flower-stems,  and  flimsy  sideshooti. 
but  fine  stout  robust  plants,  which  if  carefully  taken  up  aao 
potted,  will  produco  flowers  equally  good,  but  larger  and  men 
numerous,  than  those  produced  from  pot  culture. 

Little  remains  for  me  to  add,  but  that  they  must  return  iheT' 
again  to  their  old  favourite  quarters,  and  from  there  to  tlM 
greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  sitting-room,  and  if  the  heat  of 
these  places  can  range  from  45^  to  50%  a  fine  dtaplay  of  bloon 
««,-  v«  obtain'"^  ♦^■~>iirrl  *i»«  f*'»no<  *  »n/*«»fi«''  «»f -■  "»»*^,^-J,  0.0i 
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THE   IN-DOOE  PLANT  CASE.— No.  4. 
{ConHnfted  from  page  166.) 

Amokost  those  persons  who  are  fond  of  plants,  and 
who  deliffht  in  the  beautiful  shapes,  and  in  the  sweet 
coent  of  flowers,  how  yery  commonly  we  hear  the  remark, 
that  they  cannot  possibly  have  flowers  in  their  rooms, 
because  they  are  so  busy,  or  so  much  away  from  home, 
that  it  is  really  hopeless  to  look  for  success  in  mowing 
them.  Some  die  for  want  of  water,  and  others  oecause 
they  hare  been  soaked  too  much ;  some  are  scorched  up 
by  the  dry,  hot  air;  and  others,  again,  require  more 
heat  than  they  can  receive  in  sitting-rooms.  A  Fern 
shade  is  generally  the  last  thing  tried,  and  even  first-rate 
gardeners  find  that  this  needs  some  attention  to  keep  the 
nrohds  in  freshness. 

Yet,  it  is  hard  to  be  quite  deprived  of  flowers.  There 
is  something  pleasant  even  in  the  thought  of  having  them 
growing  round  us. 

I  should  like,  then,  to  describe  a  very  easy  plan,  one 
that  ought  not  to  come  to  any  damage  in  the.  owner's 
absence  from  kindly  meant,  but  mistaken  over-care, 
and  one  that  is  capable  of  afibrding  very  great  delight  in 
return  for  only  some  rare  half-hours'  tendance.  I  have 
had  myself  a  Fern-case  with  a  few  little  flowers  also,  the 
inside  of  which  was  certainly  nev^r  touched  more  than 
once  a-week. 

My  plan  used  to  be  to  water  the  Ferns  a  little,  and  to 
moisten  the  sand  fairly  in  the  box,  then  to  place  the 
upper  glass  so  as  to  allow  a  little  air  to  enter,  and  thus 
even  when  heat  was  given  I  have  left  my  plants  un- 
touched for  a  fortnight,  or  even  for  a  still  longer  time, 
while  the  rarest  thing  has  been  to  open  it  within  the 
week.  My  own  great  delight  is  in  a  case  of  Ferns  and 
blue  Lobelias,  small  red  Geraniums,  Anemones,  little 
Blue  Bells  or  Snowdrops,  and  the  white  waxen  Cyclamens 
with  their  deep  rose-purple  blotch.  Flowers  such  as  theiie 
grow  so  very  charmingly,  and  look  so  at-home  with 
Ferns,  and  though  I  know  a  great  deal  is  said  of  the 
current  of  air  required  by  all  Cape  Heaths,  I  have 
certainly  known  some  bought  just  in  blossom,  which  have 
continued  opening  out  their  lovely  spikes  of  flowers, 
and  have  looked  most  thriving  for  a  very  long  time 
indeed.  They  cannot,  however,  bear  a  moist  air  at  all; 
they  lasted  so  well,  only  when  vapour  was  scarcely 
present,  and  where,  though  the  Ferns  that  filled  the  case 
were  standing  in  moist  sand,  not  very  greatly  watered, 
the  Heath  itself  was  sunk  in  a  double  pot.  Where  a  pot 
is  thus  protected  from  a  current  of  dry  air,  the  roots  are 
large  enough  not  to  dry  up  suddenly.  The  double  pot 
is,  therefore,  in  this  case  needed  for  protection  from  over- 
moistness.  Pots  (small  60'8)  containing  two  red  Van 
Th<>l8*  ft  tumbler  full  of  Snowdrops  or  of  Scillas  dropped 
in  here  and  iiierc,  S  kittle  blue  Lobelia,  or,  as  I  said,  an 
Erica,  are  amply  sufficient  for  ligatlu  J  U?  *^e  case,  and 
when  these  flowers  are  used,  the  usual  treatment  of  tiie 
Ferns  may  in  every  respect  be  continued  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  these  things  while  in  blossom. 

I  am  at  present  so  occupied  with  experiments  that  I 
can  hardly  Keep  one  case  for  mere  ornament ;  my  prin- 
cipal case  containing  Dracaenas  and  Begonias,  Ferns  and 
Camellias,  in  a  most  promiscuous  array.  The  Camellias, 
however,  open  out  most  charmingly  above  the  Ferns  at 
one  end,  wnile  Begonias,  Dracsenas,  Gesneras,  and  Lyco- 
podiums  thrive  delightfully  at  the  other.  I  mention  this 
oecause  Camellias,  and  Ferns,  and  Begonias  are  not 
more  alike  than  Ferns  and  Heaths,  aqd  yet  both  are 
thriving.  At  the  warmer  end  of  the  case  the  stove  Ferns 
do  best.  Pteris  tricolor  is  a  little  gem  in  front ;  P.  argy  rea 
waves  its  beautifVd  striped  fronds  high  over  head ;  and 
Adiantum  formosum,  my  favourite  Fern  of  all,  Adian- 
tnm  cuneatum,  and  A.  setulosuin,  are  rising  from  a  thick 
green  carpet  of  most  thriving  moss.  Selaginella  Lobbi 
rows  up  tall  and  stemmy,  and  then  droops  down  a 
'em  biwoh,  whose  crumpled  edges  catch  the  light,  like 
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dew  drops.  Some  Davallias  are  beautiful  at  the  other 
end,  and  several  Chinese  Primroses  continue  in  splendid 
blossom.    This  case,  therefore,  I  cannot  call  a  fernery. 

The  main  difficulty  in  keeping  Ferns  in  winter  arises ; 
(as  I  have  been  told  by  first-rate  Fern  growers,  as  well 
as  having  observed  it  in  my  own  plants  repeatedly)  from 
tJbe  difficulty  of  "  ousting  "  the  moist,  damp,  clinging, 
unhealthy  vapour  which  stands  stagnant  about  their 
stems,  bathing  the  leaves  in  a  most  unwholesome  bath. 

Many  Ferns,  of  course,  do  not  require  heat,  and  thus, 
of  course,  no  heat  is  provided  for  them.  They  do  require 
moist  air,  and  that  they  have  abundantly  ;  but  then 
arrives  one  of  those  damp,  dark  spells  of  gloomy,  foggy 
weather;  warmth  is  not  wanted  actually, but  a  change 
of  air  is  necessary ;  moisture  is  still  required,  but  that 
which  has  been  loading  all  the  air  so  long  is  a  simple 
poison. 

To  open  the  cases  to  the  air  of  rodms  which  in  such 
weather  we  naturally  heat  and  dry,  is  a  certain  evil ;  to 
leave  things  as  they  are,  results  in  decay  and  blackness. 

It  is  here,  then,  that  the  heating  apparatus,  even  for  a 
Fern-case,  seems  to  me  so  necessary.  The  constant 
upward  tendency  of  the  freshly -warmed  air  drives  out  of 
course,  or  circulates  all  the  vapour  clinging  to  the  leaves, 
which  is  in  its  turn  rapidly  dried,  or,  at  an^  rate,  changed 
and  purified.  The  heat  need  not  be  maintained  if  the 
Ferns  are  so  hardy  that  it  is  not  required ;  but  I  confess 
I  have  seen  but  few  which  do  not  thrive  the  better  for  a 
little  warmth. 

My  acquaintance  with  Ferns  is,  however,  limited.  I 
have  a  few  great  favourites,  and  to  them  at  present  my 
collection  has  been  confined.  I  may  as  well  mention, 
also,  that  my  Fern-erowing  began  in  a  most  unorthodox 
manner ;  merely  a  few  pots  put  in  amongst  other  plants, 
and  my  knowledge  of  their  culture  is  utterly  and  entirely 
picked  up  and  purchased  by  experience. 

For  potting  Ferns  I  find  notning  at  all  comparable  to 
charcoal  drainage  over  a  single  potsherd  or  zinc  cap, 
then  a  handful  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  then  a  soil  made  of 
two  parts  of  cocoa-nut  dust  to  one  of  sand,  charcoal,  and 
peat  soil,  or  failing  that  leaf  mould.  I  have,  however, 
often  bought  soil  at  nurseries,  and,  perhaps,  the  leaf- 
mould  from  thence  is  really  mixed-up  soil. 

The  cocoa-nut  refuse  can  be  obtained  at  Kennard's, 
Swan's  Place,  Old  Kent  Eoad,  at  6«.  a  hundred-height. 
It  is  exceedingly  light,  so  a  small  quantity  would  go  an 
immense  way  in  potting. 

I  proceed  now  to  name  the  Ferns  and  Fern-allies  which 
I  have  found  to  be  sufficient  for  a  four-foot  case.  All 
those  marked  1,  should  be  at  the  warmer  end,  but  a  layer 
of  damp  sand  must  protect  the  pots  from  resting  imme- 
diately on  the  hot- water  tank ;  2,  will  indicate  tne  more 
hardy  kinds. 

1.  Adiantum    cuneatum,    sua-     1.  Selaginella  Lobbi. 

pended  or  in  pot.  2.  Davallia  canariensiB. 

i.  A.  lonrCSlIH!-  2.  Lastnea  filix-mas. 

1.  A.  eetulosum.  2.  Adiannuii  capillus-Vtneris 
1.  Pteria  tricolor.  (Maiden-hair). 

1.  P.  argyrea.  2.  Pteria  aerrulata. 

1.  Davallia  disseota.  2.  P.  geraniifolia. 

1.  D.  bullata.  2.  P.  haatata. 
1.  Ljcopodium  coeeia. 

For  both  ends  the  Lyoopodium  denticulatum  makes 
the  best  of  carpets,  if  kept  well  watered,  and  forced  to 
lie  on  the  surface.  If  it  sweeps  down  the  side  of  its  own 
pot  it  rapidly  decays  in  the  dark  and  damp. 

The  Ferns  I  have  mentioned  are  enough  for  a  charming 
group.  There  should,  however,  be  one  added  for  the 
centre,  if  a  Heath  is  not  placed  there,  which  must  be 
chosen  specially  for  its  waving  Palm-like  shape. 

For  fiowers  to  keep  up  as  an  under-growth,  I  have 
already  mentioned  blue  Lobelias,  Scillas,  Snowdrops, 
and  red  Van  Thol  Tulips  with  the  lovely  little  Persian 
Cyclamen  as  amongst  the  most  charming  for  the  cooler 
end.    At  the  other  end  I  fancy  nothing  would  be  more 
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ndtable  than  tlie  little  pUmt  suggested  last  week  by 
one  whoae  snggestions  would  carry  with  them  weight. 
I  allude  to  the  Stenogaster  conoinnum,  for  which  plant- 
case  posseaaorii  should  be  on  the  look  out. 

There  are  also  several  low-growing  or  trailing  plants 
with  bright- coloured  blossoms,  either  of  blue  or  white, 
which  would  enjoy  tlie  warmth,  and  look  most  charmingly 
peeping  amidst  the  Ferns. 

It  will  bff  understood  in  this  instance  that  I  bare  taken 
for  granted  that  the  case  is  heated ;  not,  perhaps,  to  a 
great  degree,  but  at  least  made  warm  enough  to  cause 
the  stove  Ferns  to  tlirive. 

If  hardy  or  greenhouse  Ferns  should  be  used  exclu- 
aiTely,  with  Snowdrops  and  S^illas  for  their  bright  specks 
of  colour,  the  warmth  is  of  course  unnecessary,  except  in 
the  days  when  the  damp,  stagnant  atmosphere  must  at 
least  be  baniRhed. 

The  list  I  have  ciren  is  a  very  small  one,  just  things 
that  I  know  well,  tar  a  single  group,  for  my  knowledge  of  j 
Ferns  is  so  little  extended,  tliat  it  is  very  likely  many  j 
charming  sorts  are  still  quite  untried  by  me  in  these  j 
eases  ;  if  so,  however,  I  may  hope  in  future  to  be  able  to  I 
add  many  other  lists,  as  each  sort  is  proved  as  to  its  ' 
peculiar  growth. — E.  A.  M.  ! 


WINDOAV  PLANTS. 

I  LiYi  in  a  row  of  houBcs  facing  about  south-east,  and  am 
anxious  to  have  ilowers  in  mj  window.  The  ordinary  plan  is  to 
benefit  pai'sers-by,  but  I  want  it  for  my  own  pleasure.  Could  \ 
any  correspond ont  kindly  suggest  some  structure  to  be  placed  ' 
outside,  wfiicli  would  not  bo  a  dis-sigbt ;  so  that  by  opening  the  ; 
lower  part  of  tlie  window  it  would  gire  one  tho  benefit  of  the  . 
planta,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  dust,  &c.,  of  the  room  P  ■ 
it  must,  of  course,  fit  close  so  as  to  exclude  dvanght. — X.  T.         | 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  ISTovcmbcr  Meeting  of  tho  Sntomological  Society  was 
held  on  the  4th  ult.  Tho  President,  J.  W.  Douglos,  Esq.,  being 
In  the  chair.  i 

Mr.  Kirby  exhibited  a  large  box  of  Butterflies  and  Moths  ■ 
from  Korth  America.  And  Mr.  Samuel  Stevens  a  fine  collection 
of  iiispcts  of  various  orders,  sent  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Fortnum, 
including  many  species  of  great  rarity,  including  the  singular 
Damaster  Blaj/toides  (one  of  the  Carabideous  Beetles),  two  new 
species  of  tlie  genus  Papilio  (one  of  them  allied  to  F.  Paris, 
from  China). 

Mr.  Adam  White  exhibited  some  interesting  insects  of  various 
orders,  collected  by  Mr.  Kayner,  surgeon  of  U  M.  ship  Herald, 
during  its  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  likewise  a  fine,  new, 
and  undescribed  species  of  Bombyx,  brought  from  India  by 
General  Sir  J.  B.  Ileareey,  for  which  he  proposed  the  specific 
name  of  IFearsoyii. 

Mr.  Koading  exhibited  fine  exampTes  of  Leueania  pntresccns 
and  other  Lepidoptera,  from  Torquay  and  other  parts  of  tho 
south  of  Devonshire. 

Dr.  Knagg?  exhibited  the  cocoon,  or  moveable  oaae  of  a  very 
lingular  sliape,  formed  by  the  caterjiillar  of  n  species  of  Psyche, 
from  Australia.  And  Mr.  Miller  exhibited  some  living  cater- 
pillars of  a  species  of  Incurvaria  (a  genus  of  minute  Moths), 
found  fiH?ding  on  fallen  leaves. 

Mr.  Desvignes  communicated  descriptions  of  two  new  species 
of  Iclineumonidte,  belonging  to  the  genus  Ephialtes. 

Mr.  MacLachlan  read  a  paper  on  tlie  British  speoies  of  Phry- 
ianeidH>  contained  in  the  genua  Stenophylax  of  Kolenati. 

Mr.   Adnm  White  mado  iooio  observationa  on   tlie  injury, 

counting  to  several  Uiouiand  pounds  per  annum,  caused  to 

iingcr  brought  to  this  eountrv  from  the  £ast  Indiea,  by  a  small 

)ectlo  belonging  to  tho  family   Ptinids,  the   Lasiodcnna  tes- 

*'*eum  of  Stephens ;  and  to  Macaroni,  by  Sitophilus  Oryzu  (a 

...11  AVecril  allied  to  the  Calandragranaria). 

tir.  Tegetmeier  called  attention  to  a  statement  respecting  the 

^irelopm»!nt  of     ne  queen  bee,  lately  published  by  Professor 

•^Heh,  who  awerts  that  the  production  on  he  perfect  queen  is  due, 

tA  at  has  been  suppeaed,  to  the  lama  Mng  fed  on  a  pec"''- 


of  the  royal  cell  enables  the  worker  beea  to  diisttf  around  hp 
and  by  their  rapid  and  increased  respiration  to  produce  the 
degree  of  heat  necessary.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  stated  that  hii  own 
observationa  tended  fully  to  support  tliia  theory. 

Mr.  Waterhoose  read  the  deecription  of  two  enriona  Cflna- 
lionide,  from  Van  l>iemen*a  Land  and  Adelaide^  oa  whiok  Iks 
claw-joiuts  of  the  tarsi  are  w*tnting. 

Mr.  lAn4on  read  s<»nie  observationa  on  two  apeoiaa  of  Brituh 
Staphylinidie — Homalota  subtcrranea  and  Hafdoglosaa  pnllk 

Tlie  Secretary  announced  that  a  new  Part  of  tha  Soditi's 
"  Transactions  *'  was  ready  for  delivery  to  the  Membera. 


WOEK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDEV. 
If  frost  should  set  in  every  advantage  must  he  taken  €i%U> 
wheel  manures  and  composts  on  tlie  various  quarters  requviag 
it,  and  if  it  cannot  be  trenched  in  at  once  let  it  be  laid  in  bca^ . 
at  convenient  distances,  and  covered  with  soil.     Bidsed  gromicl 
may  also  bo  occasionally  forked  over  and  knocked  about  to 
expose  fresh  surfaces  to  tho  action   of  the  atmosphere.    The 
occupation  of  the  ground  by  crops  suitable  as  food  tor  a  variety 
of  insects,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  years,  brings  a  vast  amonnt 
of  such  doi)redators  info  a  garden.     The  invention  of  methodi 
for  tlieir  destruction  often  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  a  gardener  to  a 
considerable  extent.    The  analogy  existing  \>ctween  insect  and 
vegetable  lifb  restricts  the  choice  of  meaiia,  for  that  aubstaaas 
which  may  be  provided  for  the  destruction  of  the  insect  mw 
injuriously  affect  the  health  of  the  vegetable.    Hence  the  ne- 
cessity  of  caution  in  the  use  of  materials.    There  ia,  howavw, 
one  substance  not  open  to  any  objection,  which  m*y  now  bt 
used  with  advantage  in  land  from  whence  tlio  crop  has  boa 
removed^  viz.,  lime.     Ground  cropped  the  preceding  seaiea 
with  Carrots,  Parsnips,  or  Potatoes,  and  found  (as  ia  Irequentlj 
the  case  at  this  time)   infested  with  insects,  should  have  a  good 
dref^sing  of  lime  dug  in.     Beanjt^  where  they  have  been  planted 
in  rows  and  have  made  their  appearance  above  ground,  draw  thi 
earth  in  rirlges  on  each  side  of  ihem,  so  as  to  afford  some  tittit 
protection  from  cold  cutting  winds.    Peas  in  rowa  should  be 
similarly    treated.      Cavliflotvent,    watch   narrowly    for    slop 
amongst  the  young  plants,  and  keep  them  free  from  dead  leava. 
If  any  are  planted  in  pots  for  the  purpose  of  prof  ectmg  thafli 
during  severe  weather,  they  must  be  carefully  attended  to  viA 
water,  or  in  the  spring  it  will  be  found  that  the  time  and  troabb 
given  to  them  had  b<>en  uselessly  expended.     Leiiuce^  the  yoaf 
plants  in  frames  to  have  all  the  air  that  can  be  given  them  inaiU 
weather.     Ket>p  them  and  also  those  on  the  borders  free  firov 
dead  leaves  and  litter  of  all  sorts  that  is  likely  to  harbonr  sinpi 
Shuharb,  take  up  ami  pot  old  roots  for  forcing  if  required,  or 
they  may  be  laid  in  a  Mushroom  or  any  other  house  where  hMt 
is  applied,   and    slightly  covered   with  soil.      Surfaee-sttrrixig 
amongst  young  growing  crops  should  now  be  as  diHgentIv 
followed  up  as  in  tho  summer  when  vegetation  ia  more  rapid. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  season,  if  the  wtather  is  favonrable,  when 
those  operations  should  be  neglected;  frequent  pulveriaation qf 
the  soil  acts  as  a  great  clieek  to  the  penetration  of  frost  >^  ;;;'^,ifr, 
and  to  the  evaporation  of  moist ur;  «^  0ummer. 

FLOWER   OIBDEN. 

Except'alterations  are  on  hand,  there  will  be  but  little  requhnag 
attention  here  at  present  beyond  the  cleaning  up  of  leaves,  and 
putting  the  borders,  &c.,  into  order.  Sweep  and  roll  the  waBi 
frequently  so  as  to  keep  them  clean  and  smooth.  Turf  will  alio 
require  rolling  frequently  to  keep  it  smooth.  Collect  ao  maiw 
leaves  together  as  possible,  they  are  valuable  for  mixing  With 
fresh  manures  for  termenting  purposes,  as  they  not  only  toiitat 
its  rank  and  violent  fermentation,  but  preserve  in  it  a  more  Bteadh[ 
and  uniform  heat  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  or  when  allowM 
to  decompose  in  a  heap  for  mixing  with  the  soil  in  tlia  flowar^bada 
and  borders. 

7SUIT  OJLBDEM. 

Proceed  with  the  planting  of  fruit  treea  in  open  weatbnr,  and 
if  the  soil  is  old  let  ench  tree  have  a  good  portion  of  fresh  aflbi 
maiden  loam,  if  possible,  about  its  roots.  The  pruning  ai^ 
nailing  of  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  except  Peaches,  Nectarines,  aw 
Apricots,  to  be  regularly  prosecuted.  By  performiog  whatefwr 
can  be  done  now,  a  greater  margin  will  be  left  for  tiie  mora  bqij 

flTOVS. 


D(MDlb«FS,  IMl.  ] 


JOUBKAL  OF  HOBfflODI/rCBK  ASD  OCXSTAan  IHOLXXXMM. 


H  ua  w«U  ripened  off  M  the  cooleit  and  driot  end  o/  (h«  honii 


yery  •peoid  oirounulADow. 


I  ARD  COVSBKTATOBT. 
A  Vtlle  £ra  be*i  will  be  neoemrj  here  during  cold,  dnnip 
weather,  to  allow  tlia  admisBion  of  <reih  air  to  carry  off  auper- 
Quom  inoiature  vilhout  lowering  the  tamperature  loo  much,  to 
b«  applied  dHring  the  day,  and  all  vatoring  to  be  done  in  the 
morning,  that  the  atniOBphere  maj  get  moderatelj  drf  bafore 
night,'  u  a  damp,  atagnant  atmoaphere  U  etpeciall;  injurioui  t« 
floireri — aui'h  u  the  eu-l;  Camelliaa,  whoaa  blooma  soon  become 
apotted  and  deoaj  whea  tlie  air  ii  damp.  FeUrgoniumi  to  hare 
their  ahoot-i  thinned  and  neatl;  tied  out  to  aUke*.  Keep  tliem 
thin  to  produce  (laekf  plant!,  and  Tumigata  or  apjilj  Oishurat 
on  tlie  firat  appauvnce  of  gra^  flv.  See  that  the  young  stock 
of  Heliotmpea,  Cyelamena,  Chineie  Primroaes,  Ageratuma, 
Sotrlet  Oeraniuma,  and  other  plants,  gown  e-prcially  for  wf 
decoration,  have  nioe,  light  tituatioss,  and  regular  attention,  as 
ragardi  wa'ermg.  As  many  plaDls  auflar  from  drip  at  this 
season,  a  careful  look  out  ihould  be  kept,  and  either  the  ciuia 
remedied  or  Che  phmta  remoTed. 

The  following  things  may  be  introduced  to  heat  if  not  alrrady 
done.  Khotlodendrona,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  and  Faieian  Lilies, 
Sweet  Briars,  Hoas  aiiil  other  Hosea,  Daphnes,  Anne  BoUvn 
Pinks,  Diiteli  batbs,  &c.,  if  they  liad  recaired  the  necess&ry 
treatmant  through  the  aummer. 

PUB    AND    I^HIHIS. 
If  former  directions  have  been  carried  out,  the  plants  in  thfae 
stmcturrs   will   present   a   dwarf  and  robust  appearance,  thus 
being  well  &tl«<l  to  bear  priration  of  light  fur  some  time,  if 
■arere  weather   should   ensue.       Damp   has    accumulated    rery 
nuoh  oriale,  owing  to  the  he* ry  raica  with  which  we  liaFe  been     ESSce.'^T'hi 
Tlsiled.      This  may  be  remoTed  t>y  giving  air  at  top  on  sunny  dayi,     sUCy.tlgtii, 
but  wliire  the  pits  are  heated  with  flues  a  dry  atmosphere  may        New  On 
be  obtained  by  putting  on  tligM  Bros,  at  the  same  time  allowing     plants  of  cb 
ft  free  circulation  of 'air  amoni;9t  ihe   plants.     This  will    also 
raoiore  all  damp  from  tbo  insidi)  of  the  Uuc«  and  put  Ihem  in 
ptopet  order,  m  at  to  be  rondy  when  aeiere  frosts  set  in. 

W.ElANB. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

Thb  doingn  of  the  week  ore  pretty  well  a  counterpart  o(  those 
orthels'l.  Protecting  Cautiflowera  and  Lettuces  from  frost, 
giving  plenty  of  air  when  flna.  Pruning  and  nailing  fruit  trera 
out  of  doora.  Tying  Peach  trees  in  house  in  wet  days.  Pruning 
and  clearing  aecoiid  linerj,  ami  Slling  the  Boor  witli  old  Qen- 
niums,  nnd  Ihe  sbeliea  with  young  ijcarleta  taboTi  up  from  a  bad 
out  of  doors,  whnre  thef  had  been  rooted  with  glass  orer  them, 
ao  that  they  mijht  bo  safer  in  the  house,  and  saie  us  the  trouble 
of  covering  them.  They  vcre  inserted  in  l)ic  bed  In  the  autumn 
tp  acre  time,  end  also  berause  at  that  lime  pots  and  bozea 
were  aearco.  Tor>k  most  of  the  learrs  off  the  Figs,  find  that  the 
Kgs  now  sent  to  table  oome  out  again  uneaten,  a  sure  sign  tliay 
■»  not  worth  eating.  Will  remore  all  big;(er  than  a  pea  or 
small  bean,  and  let  ithem  rest  until  early  in  apring,  keeping  the 
plantajusl  as  dry  aa  the  plants  will  not  suSar  from  drought. 
Wharlcd  manure  in  frosty  mornings,  and  took  every  favourable 
opportDnity  to  (ret  the  pleaaiire  ground  cleared  ap  for  the 
winter,  the  ground  being  damp  enough  lot  digging, — £,  F. 


Lvant  tbe  toll  oomlnK  out.  turn  thepntlop^  turrypaad 

. VcrlKnu  aeverat  times  (limoKh  thellqui'l,  end  then 

a  ttiMtly  place  f^  a  day  \  llisn  laj  them  on  (hoir  bToadsldsa,  and 

a  llrtta  nTfaoe  aoll,  and  nplanlsh  wLtti  fresh  sliver  died,  trestl 
I  cusi  dosi,  sod  keep  ttiam  airy  artarwaids.    Thrlpa  theiUd  be 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS.  f^h!^r^S>''Ji"lii"^\°«t^t^ ^^^ i^"ht  ifn  ^'^ii-'^m 

*•"  W'e  raqoeat  that  no  one  will  write  privaU'ly  to  the  depart-  rtet  bili'ii"fn  i!lI^hottK7aBSBf  ^lfdrBlien"Srnca  oui'now™    "^      °° 
msDtid  writera  of  the    "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage        SLonT-sosiiniaFL-iL— l.saai-LatvBo  Osas  f,^.  S.).— YonnwrdonDeb 

Oardnier,  and  Country  Oentleman."      By  an  doing  they  wilh  wattlnji  tba  aslies,  end  cDverlng  up  nlrFljr,  and  ngnlatioatbadaaiperi 

Hre-aubj(«ted  to   unjustiflable   trouble  and  expmae.     All  ih'J'^™ntroVk%'^oTfJS^^a'"  "Jo^h  w  ™l1i''*"rert°*t^S^ 

COmmunicatuina  shouLd  therefore  be  siddreased  toUli/  to  7^  ^t  aldei  shcre  ihe  bsn  do  nut  Ea''si]d  ihm  gif  lo  ridfe  eip^K  (Or  biieka  to 

Sdilert  of  Ikt  "Journal  of  SorlicuUtirt,  See."  162,  ti»H  —.n  a  Ultla  troubia  In  the  mo  alng.     The  Oalii  (t  your  piniKw  would 

StrmL  Loadmt   S  C  perlwir'  be  (luerau  obtnidfaUe,  mbra,  dIkib,  ilnniurla,  imbrtcata,  ii:sculaK 

ir.  .iKTripMt  ti;.l ',»'™pmdnt.  -«1  .o«  »b  .p  on  tU  -™ '■'»-•»*""•  "••-•-">_""»' -"•'•l»-   W.p.l.>"<l- 
?     .           ..            r  .^       A      r*     J      ■            J  11  Out  VuiB-aoaUEa  {A  Faiin^  f?ar«H«rL— Your  iiltn  Is  a  very  Auod  oas. 

same  sheet  questions  retatii^  to  uardeniog  and  those  en  y/^  mipeei  tho  (nilt -border  was  too  amill  uid  ddi  deep  enoiiRh.     The 

Potdtry  and  Bee  auhjeota,  it  thn  eipeot  to  gm  them  anawetvd  aaktnrr  m  the  bonier  sbototbe  eround  tavel  whs  (oodune,  and  the  tan 

promptly  and    conveniently,  but  write  them  on    aeparate  roa  .ink  l«low  the  ba«.;r  t«  wlllted  it.    Youin.y  do  .11  yoaproiKiao  *aj 

f_..  _r._!. _.-....        .1  .        ■' \  .  ..  1  .1         .'  link  mocliless—ia  mtliesotaach  sou  would  even  do.    Um  piBiil/ o[  iheold 

I.    TlivawlUbenereaaMeabBfdanlBavaekaiSwa. 
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JOURNAL  OF  HOBTICUI/rUBE  AND  COTTAGS  GABDENBB. 


[  Daoembflr  8, 1881. 


Spav-boovkd  CoMSSRyiTOBT  (p.  Love). ^Wt  do  not  think  that  there  is 
anythinn;  the  matter  with  the  hooRe.  There  can  be  none  too  much  glaas  if, 
as  we  presume,  the  bade  uprlftht  Is  walL  Hare  you  enongh  of  air  at  the 
top?  40<*  ia  low  enough  long  continued  to  have  plants  to  bloom  in  winter. 
4y*  at  night  is  better.  The  Fuchsias  blooming  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  and  shoots.  We  think  in  sucli  a  house  they  couid 
scarcely  fail.  Ihe  Pimelcss,  Aaaleas,  Ac.,  depend  on  being  well  sunned  and 
aired  to  set  the  buds.  We  wish  we  could  say  more  to  suit  you.  Do  yuu 
gfre  air  freely  in  front  in  summer  especially,  and  now  in  fine  weather^ 

CoKVKBTiNO  Part  of  a  OsKKiniouaB  to  a  Stove  {J.  whitehead).— You 
might  hare  a  sliding  iron  across  the  flue  at  the  division,  and  run  the  flue 
there  across  the  house  in  the  ten-feet  division,  so  as  to  heat  that  independ- 
ently of  the  greenhouse.  When  both  places  needed  heating  the  siide  would 
regnlate  the  amcant  of  heat  to  each.  This  would  be  the  simplest  mode. 
The  next  would  be  to  have  a  small  boiler  over  the  furnace  with  two  pipes 
leading  to  a  small  wood  tank  covered  with  elate.  We  have  said  so  much  on 
tanks  lately,  and  mode  of  making,  &c.,  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
repeating  them.  Without  the  tank  you  might  make  the  flue  double  in  the 
hothouse  part,  having  it  in  the  middle  as  well  as  at  the  end. 

PsuHiNO  Vbroxicas  (£.  JT.}.— If  the  Veronicas  are  the  shrubby  New 
Zealand  kinds,  they  should  be  pruned  back  after  flowering  as  close  as  Pelar- 
goniums, unless  you  are  aiming  at  large  bu&hes  of  them,  then  the  pruning 
need  be  no  more  than  one-half  of  the  stronitest  and  next  strongest  shoots 
cut  off,  and  all  the  very  small  ones  got  rid  of  altogether,  by  cutting  them 
close  to  the  main  leaders.  But  recollect  this  difference  in  the  pruning  lor 
two  Directs.  There  are  many  "  small  yellow  Cytibuses,"  some  (<f  which  are 
hardy  in  England,  and  some  are  not  so.  Not  knowing  elth<;r  your  kind,  or 
where  you  write  from,  we  cannot  sav  if  your  kind  of  Cytisus  is  i.ardy  or  not. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  Veronicas,  they  are  hardy  in  some  places 
and  not  hardy  in  other  places.  Your  place  we  do  not  know,  and,  therefore, 
we  cannot  answer  the  question. 

Names  op   Fruit  (T\fro).—'So.  1,  Golden  Noble;   2,  Golden  Reinette; 
3,  Downton  Nonpareil;  6,  Scarlet  Nonpareil.    {P.  ^.)'~lt  Beurrtf  Kance; 
3,  Glou  Morceau;   3,  Winter  Nflis:  4,  lUbston  Pippin;  5,  Cockle  Pippin 
6.  Dumelow's  Seedling;  7,  Winter  Codlin;   8.  Mcmstrous  Leadington.    (S 
Jdolton). — A,  Conseillur  du  la  Cour;   B,  Passe  Colmar ;  C,  Dachuise  d'Angou 
Mn]&    (Linda). — Your  large  red  Apple  i*  IloUandburj' ;  and  the  small  rus. 
setty  (,ne  is  Sam  Yonng,  a  delicious  dessert  Apple  when  kept  till  spring. 
iT.  F.  Lombard,  Dublin).— \'o\xr  Pear  is  Beurrtf  Diel. 

Names  or  Plants  (/.  F.).—  It  is  not  Osmunda  regalis,  but  it  is  Onoclea 
Bcnsibilis,  which  has  distinct  fertile  fronds.  {Mary  Anne). — Yours  is  Ansel lia 
africMna.  ( W.  U.  Mayne). — Both  I  and  3  are  forn^s  of  Lastrtca  fllix-mas, 
and  both  belong  to  the  vuV.  paleucea.  though  differing  so  much  in  colour 
4nd  habit.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  Feins  of  the  same  species  und  the 
same  variety  within  certain  limits.  Your  plants,  no  doubt,  came  from 
distinct  wild  habitats,  and  hence  the  variation  between  them.  2,  Lastrtra 
fllatata;  4,  Polystichum  angularc. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOPSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

EvEBTTHiNQ  is  Comparative.  We  can  compare  ourselves 
with  the  Times,  It  is  not  far  from  Fleet  Street  to  Printing 
House  Square.  The  man  meeting  three  ribs  of  beef  and  potatoes 
on  their  way  from  tlie  baker's  (who  has  not  wished  when 
meeting  such  on  their  way  from  church  Sunday  mornings  to 
help  him  or  herself  to  one  of  the  smoking,  glistening  vegetables  ? ) 
saia  it  was  just  what  he  had  had  for  dinner  barring  the  beef. 
Men  liave  written  beautiful  and  touching  things  about  their 
return  to  home  and  country.  Eloquent  things  have  been  said 
about  the  emotion  experienced  by  old  men  when  they  have  ro- 
yisited  their  colleges  for  the  first  time  since  they  left  them  in 
Touth.  Their  university  lives  arise  before  them,  and  invo- 
luntarily they  reckon  the  years  that  have  passed  since  they  were 
there,  and  it  may  be  they  ask  themselves  whether  the  grey  heads, 
perhaps  the  bald  ones,  the  ejcs  that  refuse  their  office  without 
assistance,  and  the  frame  that  asks  for  a  little  more  covering 
every  winter,  can  belong  to  that  bold,  bright  young  fellow, 
whose  portrait  still  hangs  up  in  the  room  whish  "  erst  ho  did 
inhabit. '  Successful  institutions  are  like  the  national  debt. 
The  men  who  help  to  build,  who  foster  and  encourage,  pass 
away  with  their  generation,  but  the  institutions  remain  and 
iourish.  Shakspere  calls  two  universities  twin  sisters.  We 
hope  the  national  debt  will  never  have  a  family. 

Our  present  comparison  is,  that  our  feelings  are  something 
akin  to  these  when  we  approach  Bingley  Hall.  The  first  crowing 
jf  the  cocks  that  salutes  our  ears  carries  us  back  thirteen  years, 
«nd  reflection  not  only  causes  surprise  at  that  which  has  been 
u«complished,  but  it  raises  our  admiration  at  the  perseverance 
jid  constant  wisdom  that  have  dict«t«d  all  the  resolves  of  the 
\)uncil  that  directs  this  large  undertaking.  A  poultry  and 
-^ttle  show  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  words  does  not 
••la  very  large  space  in  men*s  minds.   At  Birmingham  it  comes 

^.newhere  about,  rather   before  Christmas,  and  is   associated 

'ifii  goose  o\r^*  displays  of  fruit  in  erocers*  windows,  fat  meat, 

I  bovf^'  -        ly  and  mistletoe.     Hotels  are  too  full ;  thirty 

"  '^anc  _  ^eople  throng  the  streets,  and  it  is  the  busy 

•  *''  "^  th'      .«       ■»»»  •i^'^^koepers.     No  one  would  d'^^r  that 


bout  the  funds  that  support  it,  and  do  not  trouble  themMbui 
think  how  it  is  carried  on.     Prises  amounting  to  mora  thm 

1000 ;  a  Show  that  involves  the  absolute  neceaaiiy  of  a  boig  ff 
police;  a  heavy  policy  of  assurance;  a  supply  of  food  tint 
reminds  any  one  of  the  provision  made  by  a  city  in  ezpectatiot 
of  a  siege ;  a  numerous  staff  of  volunteers  to  direct^  and  piid 
men  to  carry  out  an  amount  of  actual  labour  no  one  woaU 
believe  unless  ther  saw  it,  or  participated  in  it ;  a  heavy  lespOB- 
sibility,  both  mental  and  pecuniary ;  all  these  things  Ibnn  At 
Birmingham  Show,  and  involve  the  necessity  of  conitsnt  eu% 
foresight,  and  supervision.  The  correspondence  and  the  ••• 
counts  are  voluminous,  and  the  Show  oi  1861  is  hardly  eloMi 
before  the  Council  meets  to  consider  that  of  1862. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  thi^  great  Meeting  aismMd 
more  than  usual  importance,  it  may  safely  be  said  it  li  thi 
present.  There  is  more  thought  of  poultry  now  than  there  crv 
was  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  it  is  assuming  the  proportiNm  of 
a  food  question.  The  exhibitions  that  have  sprung  from  tlmt 
which  held  its  first  meeting  in  Birmingham  fourteen  years  tn, 
have  done  for  poultry  tliat  which  the  agricultural  meetings  ol 
for  cattle.  They  point  out  the  breeds  that  suit  certain  climatei 
and  soils,  and,  quite  as  important,  they  prove  which  make  tin 
best  and  speediest  return  in  the  way  of  food  for  that  which  thiBf 
consume.  If  we  were  to  view  the  question  in  a  less  serious  lighi, 
we  would  say  the  originators  of,  and  those  who  carry  on  tUi 
monster  meeting,  cater  for  the  pleasure  of  many  of  our  best  and 
highest  in  rank  and  worth.  They  have  provided  a  healthy  m> 
creation,  and  a  competition  which  has  no  bitterness.  The 
single-minded  men  who  founded  this  Show  may  find  thdr 
reward  in  the  perusal  of  the  li»ts  of  exhibitors  and  eubtcribsn^ 
and  the  unrivalled  attendance  of  the  week,  especiaUy  the 
private  view  on  Monday. 

Seeing  the  poultry  is  not  judged  till  Saturday,  and  that  this 
must  bo  in  the  printer's  hands  early  on  Monday,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  confine  ourselves  to  these  general  remarks.  We  muit 
defer  our  review  of  the  classes  till  next  week,  when  we  hope  to 
give  the  detail  of  increasing  succtss,  and  to  record  that  the 
exertions  ot  our  good  friends  who  devote  so  much  of  their  tioiey 
means,  and  talents  to  this  useful  work,  are  appreciated  by  thoee 
for  whom  they  labour,  and  supported  accordingly. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  of  the  Judges  : — 

DoBKiMGS  (Silver  Grey).— First,  Mrs.F.  Blair*.  Second,  Mr.  Arnold.  ThW, 
Mr.  Drewry.      Fourth,  Lady  S.    Des  Vcdux.     Chickens.—  First  and  Thlri, 
I  llT.  Q.  Cargey.    Second,  Hon.  Lady  Bagot.    Fonrtb,  Mrs.  F.  Blair. 

Dork  Ko  (Coloured  excipt  Silver  Grey).— First,  Mr.  A.  P©tts.  Secoai 
Capt.  Hornby.  Tliird,  Mr.  C.  IL  Walccflfld.  Chickens.— Tlr^  and  Cmi 
Capt  Hornby.  Second,  C.  H.  Wakefield.  Third  and  FcnTth,  Hon.  W.  W. 
Vernon. 

DoRKi^'o  Hens  (any  variety).- First,  Lady  L.  Thynne.  Second,  Cspb 
Hornby.    PulUts.-Vint.  Capt.  Hornby.    Second,  Mra.  Blair. 

Dorking  (Wliite).- First,  Mrs.  Henry  Fookes.  Second,  Mm  H.  A. 
Beardmore.  f%iV**M».— First,  Capt.  H.  Townsend.  Second,  Mia.  M.  A. 
Beardmore. 

Spanish.— First,  Mr.  John  Martin.  Second  and  Third,  Mr.  R.  TeelMf'. 
Fourth,  Kev.  C.  Lowndes.  Chickens.^Virat,  Mr.  S.  H.  Hyde.  Second,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Kodbanl.  Third,  Mr.  Henry  Lane.  Fourth,  Mrs.  R.  Teehay.  Bfni." 
First,  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler.  Second,  Mr.  Geo.  Garlic.  FutUts.—  FiTAlb.J.tL, 
Rodbard.    Second,  Mr  J.  K.  Fowler. 

Cochih-Crina  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— First  and  Cap,  Mr.  HeaiT 
Tomlinson.  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Stretch.  Third,  Mra.  Henry  Fookes. 
Chickens.—fimt  and  Cup,  Mr.  Henry  Tomlinson.  Second,  Mr.  Tbomsi 
Stretch.  Third.  Mr.  J.  W.  Kellaway.  ^en«.- First,  Mr.  Charles  Feltaa. 
Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Stretch.  Pu//«/«.— First,  Samuel  Statliam,  Eio. 
Second,  Mips  Y.  MuKgrove. 

CocuiN-CiiiNA  (Brown  snd  Partridge-feathered).— Firt^t,  Beoond,  aad 
Third,  Mr.  Curtwright.  Chickens.— Vint,  Mr.  B.  Tndman.  8eeQBd,Mi: 
T-  Stretch.  Third,  Mr-  C.  Felton.  i7(>ns.— Firbt,  Mr.  Canwrigbt.  Sseoad, 
Mr.  T.  Stretch.    i*fi//e/<.— First,  Mr.  T.  Stretch.    Second,  Mr.  CartwritU. 

CocHiN-CuiNA  (White).— First  and  Second,  Mr.  R.  Chase.  Chickens^ 
First  and  Second,  Mr.  R.  Chase. 

Brahma  Pootra  Fowls.— First  and  Second,  Mr.  R.  Te«boy.  ThM^ 
Mr.  J.  II.  Cruigie.  CAic/r^n«.— First,  Mr.  R.  Teebay.  Seeond.  LadT  Lonln 
Thynne.  ' 

Malay. —First  and  Second,  Mr.  Charles  Ballanee.  C%t«%m«.— Flnt  sad 
Second,  Mr.  N.  Sykes,  Jun. 

IlAMBUROH  ( Golden -pcncilled).—Fir«t,  Mr.  E.  A.  Wilkinson.  Becoadt 
Mr.  James  Munu.  Third,  Mr.  John  I^we.  Chickens —Fint,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Wilkindon.    Second,  Rice  R.  Clapton,  E<tq.    Third,  Mr.  James  MoBD. 

Hamburgh  (SUver-pcncilled).— First,  Mr.  D.  Harding.  Seeond,  Mr.W.H. 
Kerr.  Third,  Master  T.  B.  Keable.  Chickens.— Firit,  Mr.  John  MartiB 
Second,  Mr.  Jaa.  >runn.  Third,  Mr.  D.  Harding.  /7eiM.~  Ftrat,  Mr.  W.H* 
KeiT.  Second,  Mr.  Jas.  Munn.  Pu//e/«.— First,  Mr.  Jaa  Mann.  Seeoad' 
Mr.  Fred.  Welstead.  * 

Hambcroh  (Golden-spangled)^FirsK  Mr.  N.  Marlow.    Seeond,  Mr.  W.  V- 
Lane.  Third,  Mr.  W.  C.  WorraU.  Chickens.— FhtA,  Mr.  8.  H.  Hydei  licnrt 
Mr.  J.  Davies.    Third,  Mr.  Jaa.  Dixon. 

IIambvroh    (Silver-spangled).- First,    Mr.  J.  Fielding.    Second,  Mb 

James  Dixon.    Tliird,  Right  Hon.  Countess  of  Dartmouth.^- CAtetai*' 

First,  Mr.  James  Fielding.    Second,  Mrs.  Petut.    Mr.  William  Joskva. 

'''--.-First,  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Berwick.    Second,  Mr.  W.  R.  Lane.    JPullsts, 

.tst,  Mr.  J.  Davies.    Second,  Mr.  J.  Pie!dirg. 


JOUBHAZi  OW  BOBinoaVtWM  Mm  OOnAQB  aABDXHKB. 


iTd.  Mr.  T.  F.  KdwvdL  Ckietdu^nnt  udSHOBd.  J.  O.  BntdtD, 
rUM.  Mr.  T.  P.  Edw*nb. 

.marOoldtD).— nnl  ud  Swond,  Ut.  Jush  Diion.'    Thlid,  Mn. 

CnUeiiH-Pint  ud  Third,  Un.  PrtUt.     Bwead,  Hr.  J.  IMud. 

jMtSilirer).— rinl,  Hr.  O.  C.  Adklu    Second  ud  Thlid,  Mr.  J. 

Chltttni.-t\Tit  ud  Tblid,  Vt.  a.  C.  Aitklaa.   SACWid,  Ur.  J.  DlioB. 

OTvaa  DrmifCT  Viiinr.— Flnt,  Kr.  Jaffny  Aihcntlt.  Samnd, 
'.  FlMh.    Third,  Mi.  Cwo  Buktf. 

>  (eUek-tii«U(d  Bada)  —Flnt  ud  Cnp,  Itr.  W.  Bsbwn.  SccoBd, 
•nh,  Mr.  B.  Ardwr.  Third,  Hi.  Q.  wTUom.  rhiclmu.-  tint,  Mr. 
IW.    Second,  Mr.  ff.  Hnjkluu.    Thlnl,  Ur.  W.  DiwntL    romtb. 


■  (Bnwn   ud  othic  Hidi,  ( 


L«pt  BUok-brnxtad).— Fint  ud 
mr.  u-  ^.  HiMt'  Dvcona,  sr.  J*m»  FlvtBher.  Fonrtfa,  Mr. 
Wood.  CMqtHU.—Flnt,  Ur.  Juiu  Wood.  Sosond,  31i.  Ednrd 
.  Third,  Mr.  O.  W.  HaH.  Fourth,  Itr.  Gcorga  cirfer. 
I  Hui  (BUek-tnulHl  ud  othfr  Ridi  ],-FlnC  Ur.  Q.  «.  Uoa. 
^_   .   IT.  __....      "-  "  -  —Firtl,  Mr.  Oeorgo  Cirgey.    Seeond, 


,  Mr.  J.  P.  H 

P.  Binllti. 

■   (Dnekvisn   ud  other   Orrn  ud   Blnee;.— nut,  Kr.  JO 

iMT.     SeconS,   Mr.   John  Hindaon.     TUrd,  Mr.  Klohud  S>l 

,  Mr.  Jirne*  Flelohet.    ChiekM—rint,.  Hon.  —    —    - 

.  Mr.  JobB  Duuutor.    Third,  Mr.  ThomuCiLrle 


Fift. 

Fourth,  Cohi. 

I.— FLiat,   Mi 

,   Mr.   O.   L 

W.  Dii*»a.    Thinli 


It,  Mr.  T.  Bnrnu,  lun.    Second,  i 
DU  Flolchcr. 
■  (White  ud  FUe*).— 

Third,  o.  fr   "- 

i,  Mr.  Oeorfi 

'.  F.  Munn.     iUttli.- 

C I. ASSES   FOR   SINGLE   COCKS, 
iiHO  [Sll«r  Grurt  -Fir.l,  Right  Hon.  Lidy  Bigot.    Second,  Mi 
Crgry.    Thiid,  Mr.  W.  DoIHt,  jnn. 

tiHO  (eicepC  surer  GrtTl-Flrit,  lAiy  Lonlu  Thrnne.    Second 
wni  Tudmin.    Third,  ki.  JMhui  Whitiiogion. 
i«. -Pint,  Mr.  Hcnr;  Line.    Second,  Mi.  QsTidHBrdloR.    Third 

ID  CuiHA  [CinniEnoi  ud   BulT.-Firat,  Cipt.  Heaton.    Secoad 

IH  Chika  [Eictpt  Onnulon  ud  BolT).— Pint,  Mi.  CwtmrlBht. 
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B"^— Flrtt.  Mr.  H.  .Yirdley-    fleamd,  Mr.  UcOrtfor  Bak*.    TTUid, 

i0IiuiB.^nnt,Hr.  J.T.  L*irrenie.   Second,  Mr.  G.  F.  Nlcholli.  Third, 

Goore.    Second  Mr.  0.  C.  Adkini.    Thlid,  Mi. 

Mad,  Mr.  W.  H.  0.  Oela^    Third, 

rOregor  Rake.    Second  ud  Third, 

1,  Mr.  Jiii.  Smlih. 

PordraU.    Third, 

dTali.  Thlid,  Mr. 

;ha«.    Third,  Mr. 

!.  A.  L.«l>eM*r. 

BAin.— nii^  Hri'Ptltr  Edm.    Seoond,  Mr.  J.  T.  Lawrtnee.    Tbln'. 
Kr.  Cam  Baker. 
RvITi.— Flnt,  Mr.  F.  Ker,    Beoond  and  Third,  Mr. ' 

Third,  Hr.  E.  I.  Si 

Thlid,  Ul-  JohD  Fe 


Mr.  F.  £«iiillant. 
PiRTuLa.— Flnt,  M 

Txinricnu.— Flnt,  Mr,  S.  ghav.    Sr 
Mr.  C.  Falton. 

Pmratt  oi  CnomBa.— Flnt,  Mr.  M 
Mr.  P.  Eden. 

MoiTUD  ToKiuiai.— Pint,  Mr.  E.  L.  Coikei.    Sec< 
TUrd,  Mr.  T.  V.  EaqnOul. 

Owu-^Flm,  Hi.  McOnior  Bake.    Second,  Mr.  Jom 
Mr.  Daniel  Thmllei. 

KDHa:  Flnt,Mr.J.  W.  Edjn.  Socoad,  Mr.  Jonu  E 


Ir.  J.  W.  Edge. 

—  FIrit.  Mi,   O.  Machln.    i 


CROOK'S  POULTEY  FOUNTAINS   AND 
FEEDING-OAOES. 


nd.  Mr.  O.  C.  Adhin>. 


IlDdKin.    Socond,  Mr.  J.  Fletchtr. 


un  (QoliMaced).- 


Orlmihav.    Second,  Mr.  ff. 

I,  eiC(U  Blacl-hreajledJ.-Flrit,  Mr.  Q.  W. 
,Jan.    Thlid,  XT.  J.  Fletcher.    Fourth,  Mr. 

t  and  Second,  Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Bajler.    Third, 

It  ud  SocoBd,  Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Bajlej.   Third, 

^Red).— Fint,  Mr.  T.  H.  D,  Dajttr.    Second, 


'u  (uy  oiher  variety ].— Flnt  ud  Third,  Mr.  O.  Dalt.    Second,  Mr. 

.  BAlniva  (Black-breaated  ud  other  &edi),-Fint,  Mr.  Biehatd 
Seoond,  Mr,  J.  Cuun,    Thlid,  Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Bi;lej 

S«iiTAM>  (Adt  ottaFi  TarletT.  Flnl,  Mr.  J.  Camm.  Second  ud 
dr.  K.  UaokesleT.lniL 

Bahtah  Cociia.-Vlial,  Mr.  XBrnor.  Seiond,  Mr.  B.  Hawkaalaj, 
hird,  Mr.  Eicbard  Swift. 

■  (White  Ajletbaij).— Flllt  and    Seoond,  Mil.  Mary  Seamoni. 

I  (Rancn).-Ftril  and  Third  Mr.  Ooorge  DaK.  Beeond,  Mr.  B. 
I  is'laik  Eaet  Indian).-' Flnt,  Mr.  a  E.  Balaibory.  Second,  Hr. 
•  (Any  other  Varlely).— Flnl,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Etq.    Seoond,  Hr. 

■  UTAL  Watu-Fowl.— Firat,  Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Barley.    Second,  Mi. 

I  (Whltel.— FIret,  Mr.  B,  Tale.  Seoond,  Mr.GcorgeDatL  Third, 
KerahHT.    BiVdi  ct^  IMl.— FliaC,  Mr.  B.  Tate.    Socond,  Mr.  W. 


Birdi  AalcA«i  ■»  IMl.— Flnl,  B«t.  T.  L.  FeUowe..    Second, 
Biith.    Third,  Mr.  E.  Gnj. 
n  (Golden).— FliW,CharicaSlBigo    SMond,  John.  B.  Payne. 

»  (Any  variety).- Fliw,  Joah.  Stnrge.    Seeond,  John  B.  Paynt 

L— Pint.  Mr,  E,  L.  Corker.    Second,  Mr.  McOre«orR«*«    ThW: 


(he  b«Bt  oontriTuicu  for  the  puipout  Umj  ara 


Thb^i 
intffiided  : 

Tbs  fauntainB  maintain 
a  coDitant  lupplj  of  cImb 
mter  b;  prerenting  the 
birdi  either  dirling  it  with 
their  feet  or  dung,  and  the 
inside  of  the  reeorroir  can 
be  oleaned  without  enj  diffi- 
oultj,  which  w«i  ft  deside- 
ratam  theae  fountain*  are 
Ihe  onlj  onea  to  aatiifj. 

The  feeding  cagoa  are 
equally  effeotoal  in  praeerr- 
ing  from  dirt  the  food  eup- 
plwd  to  the  fowU.  Each 
bird  can  onlj  inaert  hie 
head  and  neok  between  the 
bare  j    end    the    topa    can 

readily    be  taken   off  from  ^^^  podltbi  roimnni. 

the  bottom  when  cleaDaiog 

ij  needfiil.  Bath  the  rountaini  and  feeding-oagn  are  made  of 
galTAuiied  iron,  so  that  they  are  nOTer  rusty,  and  are  very  durable. 
The  feediog-oage*  are  se  useful  for  Eabbili  as  for  pouUry. 


,— Ilrsc,  Mr.  F.  EiquUul.    Second,  M 


1.  W.  Edge.    Third,  Hr.  T. 


Fltmodih  Poultby  Show. — The  priies  are  liberal,  and 
which  is  ilill  better,  prompllj  paid.  They  Tarj  from  £3  to  10». 
There  are  Tarious  sweepttaliea  for  eingle  cocks  ;  a  ailier  cup  in 
addition  for  winner  in  Ihe  Qame  Cook  competition ;  and  another 
cup,  in  addition  to  the  etakee,  for  the  beet  pen  of  Hamburghi. 
There  are  iJao  Tarious  pri«s  for  Carrier  Pigeone  and  Belgian 
I  Canaries. 
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JOORKAL  OF  UOBTICCI/rUBB  AND  OOTTAaB  aABBBfTBR. 


[  Beoen^berQ,  IML 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES    POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thk  ninth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Northern  Counties  Fat 
Stock  and  Poultry'  Socie'y  waa  opened  Nov.  26th  in  the  market 
place  of  Darlington.  This  Sliow  has  long  occupied  a  prominent 
place  among  the  agricultural  events  of  the  North ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  tlie  present  instance  there  is  no 
falling  off,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  unniistakeable  evidenoea 
of  improvement.  In  the  aggregate  number  of  entries  tliere  is 
this  year  a  marked  advance  upon  all  pr^yious  exhibitions  of  the 
Society.  Of  tlie  poultry,  we  believe  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  such  a  collection  as  was  brought  together  lias  seldom  or 
never  been  witne«>sed  in  the  Nortli  of  England.  Several  of  the 
mo#t  noted  breeders  of  this  kind  of  stock  wei*e  among  the 
exhibitors,  and  every  class  of  domestic  fowls  was  numerously 
mid  wcll*represented.  As  an  instance  of  the  size  and  weiglit  of 
some  of  the  specimens,  we  may  mention  that  one  pen,  consisting 
of  a  drake  and  two  Ducks,  was  found  to  wei»>h  no  less  than 
26^  lbs.  The  firti^t-prize  Geese  (two)  weiglicd  4  j^  lbs. ;  the  first- 
prize  Ducks  2Gi  lbs ;  and  the  first-prize  Dorking  chickens,  No.  38, 
24.1  lb?.  Tiie  J)arIington  ought  to  bo  the  third  centre  Show  of 
England.  CrvMtul  Palace  for  the  south,  Birmingham  for  the  mid- 
land, and  Darlington  for  the  northern  counties. 

Spamibh  rBlHck'.— First  Muter  Kidpatli,  Cuuseysido.  Fdinbavgh.  Second. 
R.  Tate,  Driffield,  Yorkshire.  ClucWns.— Tint,  K.  IJro»n.  Sheffli'l<l. 
Second,  .T.  II.  Dodlmrd,  Aidwick  Court,  Wrinfrton,  Bristol  Third,  —  Crook, 
12,  lliinlnjfton  Street,  London.  Highly  Commendeil,  S.  Corner,  Fulwell, 
Sunderh-nd :  Mnsti  r  J.  Rldpath  ;  11.  Simpson,  West  Boldun  ;  S.  H.  Hyde, 
Taunton  ITull,  Ashtnn-undtT-I.yne. 

DoKKiNG  (Coloun-d).-  FiraL  Rftv./.  F.  Nowton,  Kiiby,  Stokoslev.  Second, 
H.  W.  IJ.  Berwiok,  UeluMlay,  t©i*.  Hlglily  Commended,  JUv.  J.  F.  Newton  ; 
H.  W.  B.  Berwick ;  T.  W.  HiU,  HMrvootf.  lUachester. 

D<.KKiKG8  (WhiUl.— FJrtt.G.  Hsitoweil,  Wakeley,  Sheffield.  Second,' F. 
Mewbum,  Jun.,  Lanrhfletd.  Darl>Df;ton. 

Dorking  Ciikku<8  (any  vaiiety).— First,  W.  Dolby,  jun.,  Svston  Old 
Hall.  Granthan*..  St^ood.  J.  Dell,  Thonit'in-lo-Moor,  Noilhullcrt^in.  Third, 
Miss  Mllne.  Otterbum,  Kelso,  N.B.  Highly  Coinroende<i.  \V.  Bralthwaito. 
Freeholders'  Home.  Daiiington;  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Ilelmslev;  T.  \V.  Hill, 
Heywood,  Manctiestcr 

Cocnix-CHiNA  iCinnamon  and  Bufl).— First,  T.  Stretch,  Marsh  Lane, 
Bootle,  Liveri»ool.    Second,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  lU'Iinsley. 

Cochin-Chi>a  (any  other  variety ).-Flj»l,  J.  Shorthose,  ^^■wca^tlc-upon- 
Tyub.  Second,  J.  fidl,  Thlrsk.  Ilifrbly  Cflmwttiiil.  T.  B.  Stciid.  Lcedn 
Chickens.-  First  and  SDOOBd,  E.  Smith,  MkMltloB.  MafMibester.  Third,  i^ 
D'Ewes.  HiKhly  GomnanOad,  T  Unttbj  Uvarpoul ;  H.  W.  B.  Berwick, 
Helmslor;  R.  D'Ewa^  fa»rsrtwrO|igh  ;  JiUif  A.  Wutkin;  J.  ShurthO!<c,  New- 
castle-upoa*TyiM. 

Gamk  ( Black4)rMStai).— Pint.  H.  Adans,  Beverley,  Yorkshire.  Sec  nd, 
n.  Adan.8.  Berertoy,  YorluMre.  lil^ly  Commended,  r.  Dodds,  Ovcnd.  n, 
Halifax.  Yorkshire.  Chickau  — Flrtt,  E.  Aykroyd.  Darlington.  Secnntl,  H 
Adams,  Beverley.  Highly  Cfiaroeiidad,  A.  PclkiD^  lUiWn  Vue  Cwttajje. 
Darlington  ;  T.  Dodds,  Ovend'H,  Halifax,  Yorkshire;  W.  J.  Cope.  Bamslev  • 
0.  Heliowill,  Walkley,  Sheffield. 

Game  (Duck wings,  Greys,  and  Bines).— First  and  .<?ccon.l,  TL  Adams, 
Beverley.  t7ii<*ew*.— First,  J.  Crossland,  jun.,  Wakeileld.  Second,  U. 
Adama,  Beverley. 

Game  ^any  other  variety).— First,  G.  C.  Whltwell.  KcndaL    Second,  J. 
Crossland,  Jim.,  Wakefield.      Chit  kens.— Vlrst,  J.    Fletcher,    Stoneclough 
MuniheRtir.    Second,  G.  S.  Thompson.  Fairfield.  York.  ' 

Hambu.roh  (Goid  and  Silvei-pencillcd)  —  Fin«t,  J.  Dixon,  Xoi1h  Tark, 
Brad'oidl  Seeoad»  W.  Fropmitt,  Walkley,  Sheffield.  HIphly  Commended,' 
R.  le.  Tnlip,  MonkvaanBoQlh  ;  S.  Smith,  Nortliowram,  Halifax  ;  A.  Nieho.- 
son,  Wakley,  SluMflid. 

Hambukgu  (tioid  and  SilTor-spanghd).- First,  H.  Bcldon,  Park  Cottogc, 
Bradford.  ScMmd,  J.  Mxon.  Highly  Commended,  T.  H.  Turner,  Fir  View. 
Sheffield.    CuBinandad,  J.  DIxm,  Bradford. 

HAMBumGii  (Mdaji-penctlledl.— r'A»fA^n*.—FInit,  H.  Bcldon,  Park  Cot- 
tage, Bradford.  laaOMd.  F.  Hardy,  Quarry  Gap  Hotel,  Luister  Dyke,  Bradford. 
Commeu'lt-d,  J.  UMwb|  W.  Froggatt,  Walkley,  Sheffield;  S.  Siuitn,  North- 
owram,  Halifax. 

nAMBiBoii  (Silver-pencilled).— r/jiVAr»,.t.-First,  H.  Bcldon,  Park  Cot- 
tage, Bradford.  vSccoud,  J.  DixoB,  North  Park,  Bradford.  Commended. 
G.  Ilellevell,  tHbefflcid. 

IlAMWAtiu  (Golden-spangled).!— GUrA-e/ijt.-Firtit,  W.  Froggatt,  Walk- 
ley,  »b«m«ld.    JBawmd,  J.  FUwIm,  Uidon,  Leeds. 

IUJiBUMi|ifaUver-«paiigled).~C3UeA-^iA.— First,  H  Bcldon,  Park  Cot- 
tage. ^radronT    Hasuml.  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford. 

PoLAJtM  (tUA  aritk  Wj|iita  Owsts). -Prize,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park. 
Bradford. 

Poland  (any  variety).— First,  II.  Beldon,  Park  CotUgc,  Bradford. 
Second,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park.  Bradford.  Commended,  J.  Dixon. 
'^^tcApfi*.- First,  H.  Brldon,  Park  Cottage,  Bradford.    Second,  J.  Dixon. 

LHY  OTHKR  DISTINCT BRkED.— First,  11. Tate,  Driffield.  Second,  A. Cattlcy. 
"^ork.    Thiid,T.  Chambers,  Walkley,  Sheffield. 

3AMTAIIH  ((ioldandsavcr.lai>ed).--FLret,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Brad- 
ord.  Second,  T.  H.  D.  Buyley,  Ickwell  House,  Biggleswade,  Beds, 
•''ihly  Commended,  K.  Huttcm,  Pudsoy,  Leeds. 

<ANTAM»  (White).-  First,  K.  Tate,  Driffield.    Second,  T.  11.  D.  Baylcy. 

*ANTAMs  (Hlaik).— First  and  Second,  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  Leeds. 

JAMK  Bantams. -lirst,T.  II.  D.  Bayley.  Second,  G.  Bentley,  Kuk"Ull, 
'rfds.  Third,  J.  Crosland.  jun  ,  Wakefield.  Commended,  Mrs.  'V    "^^v- 
-'olywell;  J.  (Jrocott,  Nantwich. 

Occiis  (Avlesbury).- First,  Mm  M.  Seamons,  Hartwei.,  *  .«.«mw., 
>»^nd.  It.  Tate,  Driffield.  Highly  CoBULeaded,  O.  Feiue,  »oulhend 
'^vlington :  8.  Burn,  Whitby. 

Ducks  .R«»uen).— Firnt.  K.  Tate.  Driffield.  Br — »d,  T.  H.  Barke 
lOYington,  Y«rkdiire.  Highly  Co^^-nded,  *"-  -eth^— IL  Albrnual 
""■'•"•fton;  T.  H.  Barker;  J. 'Wv-  «*<f«~  ^  h-,     -.  v  p 


DvcKH  (any  other  variety).— First,  J,  DfsoB.  Bradford.  BaMPt.  C 
Hutton.  Pudsey,  Leeds.  Highly  Commended,  O.  Pea«e,  BonAmLVth 
lington  ;  8.  Burn,  Whitby.  Dwklinas.—Fint,  Mrs.  M.  fieamm.  RaiU 
well,  AylefTbnry.  Second,  T.  W.  Hill,  Heywood.  Moncbeater.  ToM,  T. 
Kipling,  Manfield.  Darlington.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  M.  9asBMas; 
J.  Dixon  ;  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  ;  J  Holaie,  Knoweley,  Prescoti  R.  Tats. 

Gekse.— First,  K.  Tate.  Second,  Q.  Peaae,  Souttarnd.  HigUyOM* 
mended,  Mrs.  Milncr,  Thirsk.     (7(;«/fN^«.— First,  Mrs.  M.  deamoDS,  Hsi^ 


well,  Aylesbury.    Second,  Mrs.  P.  Sturdy,  Guiabrongh.    Hlghlr  om- 
mended,  Mrs.  Mllner,  Thirsk;  J.  Carr,  Jedburgh,  N.B. ;  R.  Tate,  DriftM. 

TuRKKTs.— First,  G.  Pease,  Southend.    Second,  E.  Guy,  Eatca,  Sua 
tham.     roi///«.— Fii  St,   R.   Tate,   Driffield.    Second,  Rev.  T.  L.  FcDovfi^ 
Acle,  Norfolk.    Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  A.  Johnson,  Yiewly  Hill,  Imi 
Newton  ;  G.  Pease 

Gi'iKEA  Fowx.— Prize,  R.  Tate,  Driffield.  Plghly  Commended,  P.  Ilfv- 
burn,  Jun.,  Larchfield,  Darlington. 

DoHKiNo  Pri.i.KTs  (anv  variety).— First  and  Second.  H.  W.  B.  Bsrvlik, 
Helmsley.  (No.  318.  exhibited  by  William  Gray,  Darlington,  Veiag  ta* 
mediately  disquiilified  as  "very  old  hens,  and  a  palpaUe  falSMOS^ 
whi  h  ought  to  be  exposed). 

Game    Pvm.ets  (any  variety). — First,   J.    Cropland,   jnn.. 
Second,  £.  Aykroyd,  Darlington.  Commended,  T.  Dodds,  Ovenden,  i 

SixoLE  DouKiNo  Cock  (any  vaiiety).— First,  K.  Hmith,  Middletwi, 
Chester.    Serond,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley. 

Single  Game  Cock  (any  vitrietyj.— First  and  Second,  H.  Adams,  BevRw 
lev.  Third,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough,  Manchester.  Commended  J.  FM||| 
Halifax  ;  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Wrington,  Bristol  {  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  Lsalu 
G.  Hellcwcll,  Sheffield. 

SwEEPSTAKys.— ^amf  Ooekerel.—ViTtit  J.  Firtk,  HaHfaz.  fleeoad,  I. 
Grimshuw.  Pendle  Forest,  Bur  ley.  Third.  A.  Hodgson.  Illlngsvaill^ 
Halifax.  Commended,  It  Tate,  Driffield.  Oame  Bmntam  CVmA.— Fhit  I. 
Crosland,  jun.  Second,  R.  NVood,  Stockton-on-Tees.  Third,  T.  HowBiai^ 
Coleman's,  Norwich,  Bolton-lc-Moor,  Lancashire. 

PIGEONS. 

CARHihu  Cot  K.— First,  J.  W.  Wooler,  Holywell,  Heighington.  Sceosid, 
J.  Shorthoro,  Novcastle-on-Tyne.  Commended,  W.  Canaan,  BradfMi 
A.  L.  Silvcbtcr. 

Cakuifr  Hen.— First.  W.  Cannan.  Bradford.  Second,  J.  ShorfhOH, 
Newcubtlc-on-Tyue.  Commended,  F.  Mewbum,  Jun.,  Larchfield,  Iteliaf- 
ton. 

PowTFR  Cock.— First,  F.  Mewbum,  Jun.,  larchfield,  Darlington.  Seeoad, 
W.  Cannan.  Bridford. 

PovTER  U K9I.— First,  F.  Mcwburn,  Jun.,  Larchfield,  Dar  ingtoo.  Seeoad, 
W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

Ai.MOND  Tumblers.- First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  A.  L.  ^fl- 
vestcr,  BirminKham. 

TrMBLKus.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  PeroiTBl,  Blnatv^ 
ham. 

Fantailr.— First,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Second,  T.  Ellrlngton,  Wgod- 
mansey,  Beverley.    Commended,  W.  Vaughan,  Cleveland  Lodge. 

TurMPr.TKKS.— Kir^t  and  Second,  F.  Mowbom,  Jnn.,  Larchfield,  DartblS- 
ton.    Commended,  J.  Wilson,  Darlington  ;  F.  Mewbum. 

Hards.— Firn,  W.  Cunnan,  Bradford.  Seccnd,  J.  Entvistle,  Cksfftl 
A  Her  ton,  Leeds. 

Jacobiiis  —First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  E.  Smith,  Birmiogltfa. 
Commended,  W.  Vaughun,  Cleveland  Lodge ;  T.  Ellringtou,  Woodmaaieyi 
Bevirley. 

TuHBiTs.— First,  J.  Vaux,  Durham.  Second,  J.  Entwiatle,  Cbapd  AQv- 
ton.  Leeds. 

Owls.— First,  W.  Caunan,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  EotwlsUe,  CltfOtl 
Allcrton. 

Ant  other  new  or  distinct  variety.- First  and  Second,  F.  Vevtvn, 
jun,  Larchfield.  Third,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wooler,  Holywell,  HeigUn|t«> 
Fourth,  E.  A.  Hargrove. 

>     Judges  for  Poultry  nnd  Pigeons,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Bifd. 


^lE.  TATE  AGAIN. 

Seeing  in  your  Journal  of  the  past  week  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Tato*s  beliaviour  towards  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Plynoalh 
Poultry  Show,  I  am  induced  to  acquaint  you  of  a  trsnaactiflvi 
with  ni>  self  and  the  above-named  person.  In  your  Number  «| 
the  17th  of  September  last,  an  adyertisement  of  Mr.  Tat«^i 
appeared,  and  amongst  other  birds  enumerated  waa  a  pen  of 
"Brahma  chickens,"  21«.,  have  taken  "five  first- prixet  Vom 
season.  I  wrote  him  to  know  if  lie  still  held  the  birda  I  would 
have  them,  and  on  hearing  would  forward  a  poat-office  order  lor 
the  2\s.  Gk'tting  his  reply  in  the  aflh'matiye,  I  aent  the  ordMr^ 
and  had  in  return  two  pullets  and  a  one-year-old  cock,  ain 
receiving  a  letter  by  post  stating  tlie  cockerel  hod  died.  Sodh 
might  have  been  the  case,  but  I  tliink  Mr.  Tate  should  hvrt 
given  me  this  infonnation  before  he  sent  off  the  birds,  ee  I  ihoold 
c(-rtainly  have  countermanded,  *' the  chickens*'  being  iMuiewHy 
what  1  wanted.  I  have  exhibited  the  birds,  and  the  Jad|f* 
never  passed  the  slightest  commendation  on  them.  On  reoeivs^ 
the  birds  I  really  doubted  the  truth  of  the  advertiaement,  Hil 
subsequent  matters  tend  to  confirm  the  tame. — ^F«  B^l^a 
jr.  S,  Calne  Poultfy  SMow. 


•'M»»»»« 
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TIM  QUIRE    THE    PRICE    BEFORE    YOU  SEND 
"'TK  POULTRY  TO  LEADENHALL  MABXBT^ 
-EOKjr^.Y  se»^  '^wo  hanlpen  of  fowls  to  a  aaJiwrnii  hk 
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in^bing  9  Ibt.  a-oonple.  I  inclose  hii  lift  of  prices*  vhicli  he 
liaa  the  courage  to  send  me.  In  your  next  impression  please 
gire  your  opinion. — T.  V. 

_  LeadeahaU  Uarket,  18tb  November,  18^ . 

W^.  rth— 4  Chlckfe ^ JGO    4  0 

]2IInw  0  14  0 

Nor.  14Ui— IS  Fewls  «...« ^ ^ 10  0 


e«aiak  Ijk,  paid,  M, 


I  18    0 
1  15    9 


[Without  knowing  what  condition  they  were  in  we  cannot 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  prices ;  but  if  the  hens  were  old  Is. 
each  would  be  as  much  as  they  were  worth.  At  this  season 
fowla  are  at  about  their  lowest  price  in  London.  You  obtained 
8t.  4d.  per  couple  foryours,  and  they  are  retailed  just  pow  at 
if.  Sd.  per  couple.  We  have  inserted  your  communication  as  a 
warning  to  our  readers,  not  because  we  are  able  to  say  that  you 
haye  a  good  ground  for  complaint. — ^Eixs.] 


APIABIAN  NOTES.— No.  XIH. 

BuRnro  the  last  few  months^  so  much  has  been  written  on 
apiarian  matters  in  the  Jofskal  ov  Hortioulture,  by  well- 
qualified  correspondents,  that  I  hare  rather  refrained  from  using 
my  own  pen  until  there  should  appear  a  falling-off  in  contribu- 
tions to  this  Tery  interesting  portion  of  its  pages.  And  here  let 
me  say  how  I  wish  that  the  old  title  of  The  Cottage  Oabdenes 
had  been  retained  undxanged.  It  appears  to  me  much  less  easy 
to  Sit  down  and  indite  a  gossiping  article  on  bees  for  the 
page  of  a  periodical,  with  the  somewhat  formidable  title  of 
JouBNAL  OF  HoBTicuLTUBS,  than  it  used  to  be  for  the  weekly 
serial  with  the  less  pretentious  name  of  Cottage  Gabdeveb. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  must  in  common  with  all  its  readers,  bear 
testimony  to  the  great  improvement  which  it  has  undergone  since 
the  chnnge ;  and  in  unison  with  the  readers  interested  chiefly  in 
the  ** Poultry,  Bee,  and  Household  Chronicle"  department,  I 
must  eipress  my  gratification  that  the  writers  on  apiarian  sub- 
jects are  so  well  encoaraffed  to  take  up  their  pens  and  give  to  its 
readers  the  results  of  their  experience  ;  and  also  that  inquirers 
are  so  freely  permitted  to  seek  information  either  from  the  Editors, 
or  the  numerous  correspondents. 

Doss  the  Supeb  BEC03CE  THE  Stock-hiye  ? — I  hsTe  been  a 
good  deal  suiprised  at  the  exception  which  has  been  taken  to  the 
reply  to  "  A.  W.,"  in  a  late  Number,  by  certain  correspondents, 
who  maintain  that  the  super  will  invariably  become  the  stock-hive. 
Such  at  any  rate  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  experience.  I  have 
too  much  respect  for  the  opinions  of  practical  men,  such  as  "  A 
Bbnfbewbhibe  Bee-keepeb,"  and  your  Ayrshire  correspon- 
dent, to  state  this  as  roy  opinion  in  such  direct  opposition  to  thoir's 
without  having  duly  considered  the  subject.  Every  apiarian 
should  know  that  bees  will  not  always  follow  a  certain  line  of 
conduct.  A  hive  may  be  worked  one  season  on  a  particular  plan 
with  perfsct  success ;  the  following  under  precisely  similar 
arrangements,  so  far  as  the  owner  is  concerned,  a  complete  failure 
may  be  the  result.  Take  one  instance  —the  year  before  last  my 
adjuster-hive  stored  in  its  super  fifty-three  pounds  of  beautiful 
koney,  with  not  six  ceUs  of  pollen  and  no  brood  whatever..  The 
tummer  previously,  thirty  pounds  were  taken  from  the  same 
lure,  and  bees  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  condition.  This 
summer,  on  the  contrary,  the  bees  after  partiallv  filling  the  super 
with  combs  converted  it  for  a  time  into  a  breeding  eompartmient, 
constructed  a  great  number  of  royal  cells  therein,  and  threw  off 
two  Tery  fine  swarms.  Honey  was  as  plentiful  at  that  time  as 
in  either  of  the  previous  seasons,  ana  I  should  much  like  to 
know  why  the  results  varied  so  vastly.  I  will  not,  thereibre,  com- 
mence by  stating  that  the  super  nerer  becomes  the  stock-hive ;  it 
mar  occasionally  be  so  ccmverted,  but  I  fparlessly  assert  that 
ntu  conversion  is  contrary  to  the  general  law.  If  such  were  the 
oaae,  I  do  not  think  we  could  ever  expect  to  take  off  our  well- 
filled,  broodless,  supers  of  honeycomb,  for  they  would  in  all  cases 
be  transformed  into  mere  breeding  compartments. 

To  avoid  misconception,  I  will  state  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
qaestion  at  issue  between  us.  We  have  two  stacks  eqnallv  well 
furnished  with  combs }  Ko.  1,  queenltss,  is  pkM^ed  on  Kov  2 
iiavtng  a  queen.      Which  will  become  the  stock-hire  P     The 

rm  may,  and  most  probably  will,  ascend  and  lay  a  great  nuj»- 
of  eggs  in  the  oombs  of  No.  1,    As  Miese  aie  hatched  ont 
film  edls  will  be  filled  with  heney ;  and  I  tbmk  in  at  least  nine 


oaaei  out  often,  if  the  two  hives  aro  sepa««4ed  in  the  aatana, 
thai  the  queen  will  be  found  in  the  lower  hive.  It  is  bnt  a 
question  of  time.  It  is  a  well-known  law  in  the  eoonomy  ot  a 
hive,  that  the  honey  is  stored  in  that  part  of  il  furthermost  from 
the  entrance,  and  it  matters  not  whether  the  hivee  used  be  placed 
one  above  another  or  ooUatendly.  I  have  seen  a  nnicomb-hive 
on  Br.  Bevan's  plan,  having  the  entrance  at  one  end  instead  of 
in  the  centre  as  he  gives  it,  where  the  honey  was  stored  in  a  tri- 
angular shape  chiefly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furthest  end,  the 
breeding  part,  with  the  mass  of  the  population  being  confined  to 
the  lower  part  nearest  the  entrance.  The  very  first  year  after  I 
commenced  bee-keeping  (about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,)  early 
in  June  I  purchased  of  a  cottager  a  strong  eottage-hive,  which 
must  within  a  {e«v  days,  if  left  undisturbed,  have  cast  a  ewarm. 
This  was  removed  the  same  evening  a  distance  of  two  miles  to 
my  town  garden.  Having  a  straw  hive  filled  witli  empty  combs, 
by  using  tlie  two  boards  described  by  Taylor  in  the  manual 
(sixth  edition,  psge  80)  ;  it  was  placed  so  that  the  bees  had  to 
pass  in  and  out  through  the  spare  hive.  In  a  very  few  weeks  I 
took  away  the  inner  or  what  had  been  thestook>hive,  with  thirty- 
five  pounds  of  honey  and  not  a  cell  of  brood.  Xlie  second  hive, 
equally  heavy,  was  crammed  with  brood  down  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  oombs. 

Some  may  say  that  this  does  not  bear  upon  the  point,  that  it 
is  only  a  case  of  collateral  working  and  not  of  stonfjing.  But, 
although  considering  it  does  apply  to  the  matter  under  die- 
cussion,  I  can  give  an  instance  of  a  storifying-hive,  one  out  of 
many  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  which  I  bring  forward 
chiefly  because  it  is  one  of  which  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
ease  are  better  remembered  by  me  than  most  others. 

The  year  1860  was  the  worst  for  bees  I  have  ever  known,  and 
few  hives  worked  at  all  in  supers,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
structing a  few  empty  combs.  On  one  of  my  stocks,  a  flat- 
topped  straw  hive,  a  good-sixed  octagon*super  was  filled  with 
combs  and  sealed  honey,  weighing  about  25  lbs.,  and  in  eveiy 
way  adapted  for  a  stock-box.  This  was  taken  off  in  September, 
but  on  mspecting  the  lower,  or  stock -box,  in  which  were  the 
bees,  no  honey  was  to  be  found,  so  the  super  was  returned  to  the 
hive.  One  reason  which  actuated  me  being,  that  I  wished  the 
Stewarton-octagon  to  become  the  stock-hive.  In  the  spring, 
having  a  weak  stock  which  it  wae  desirable  to  strengthen  with  a 
little  brood,  I  inspected  both  the  super  end  the  lower  stock-hive. 
In  the  former  wae  found  a  consideinable  quantity  of  brood,  bat 
the  queen  was  in  the  lower  hive,  and  then  breeding  there ;  all 
the  bees  quickly  leaving  the  super  fixr  the  stock-hive,  'ihe  super 
was  then  placed  as  it  was,  under  the  hive  which  required  ^ 
strengthening ;  but  in  a  day  or  two,  seeing  that  the  bees  .waro 
not  numerous  enough  to  cover  all  the  brood,  and  fbaring  that  if 
left  so  it  would  be  sacrificed,  it  was  sgain  placed  on  its  original 
stock.  On  a  further  inspection  about  three  weeks  afterwards, 
the  brood  was  found  to  be  all  hatched  out  and  very  few  bees  in 
it.  I,  therefore,  removed  it  altogether,  and  socm  after  placed 
an  empty  Stewarton-super  on  the  same  stock,  whieh  in  due  time 
was  taken  off  witli  25  lbs.  weight  of  honey.  In  the  foregoing 
instance  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  the  super  had 
become  the  stock -hive,  as  the  combs  were  new  and  well  formed 
with  stored  honey  ;  whereas  tliose  in  the  stock  were  some  years 
old,  and  so  £ftr  as  I  could  discover  without  any  honey.  The 
bees  took  down  gradually  what  honey  was  required  for  their 
consumption,  as  there  was  not  a  great  deal  left  when  finally  re- 
moved. I  must  again  state,  that  the  answer  given  to  the  query  ef 
"  A.  W.,"  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  found  to  be  oorre<^  in  the 
msjority  of  instances.  In  cases  where  the  super  should  be  made 
the  stoek-box,  I  should  conclude  that  the  bees  were  led  thereto 
by  certain  influences^  sm»h  as  considerable  superiority  of  eombs, 
£c.  As  I  did  not  intend  to  have  extended  my  observations  on 
this  topic  to  so  great  a  length,  I  will  defer  to  a  future  chapter  of 
"  Apiarian  Notes,"  the  consideration  of  other  matters  whieh  have 
attracted  my  notice,  and  my  experience  as  a  bee-keeper  during 
the  past  season.— 8.  Bstan  Fox,  JExtter. 


BBES  AifD  THE  ABT  OF  QUEEIT-MAKINO. 

Ik  the  August  number  of  "  Gh>od  Words  "•  appears  an  aiiiole 
under  the  above  title  from  thepen  of  the  Bev.  William  Leitcfa, 
D.B.,  Minister  of  Manimafl,  jifoshire,  and  last  year  appointed 
Principal  of  Queen's  College,  Canada,  in  whieh  a*new  theory  is 

LonioB>  Qroombridge. 
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propounded  with  regard  to  the  cause  which  operates  in  the  pro- 
duction of  what  are  called  "artificial  queens,"  during  which 
process  the  manrellous  effect  is  produced  of  converting  a  worker 
egg  or  young  grub  into  a  perfectly  developed  queen. 

Before  entering  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  Dr.  Leitch  has 
hit  upon  the  true  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  we  may  first  adrert 
to  two  or  three  instances  in  which  lie  is  so  decidedly  at  fault,  as 
to  raise  some  doubts  in  our  mind  as  to  whether  he  has  brought 
his  whole  power  of  obserration  to  bear  on  the  subject,  or 
whether  the  paper  may  not  be  regarded  as  an  exposition  of 
yiewB  somewhat  hastily  entertained,  and  which  it  is  not  unlikely 
may  be  either  greatly  modified  or  entirely  discarded  after  more 
mature  investigation. 

Speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  a  queen  bee  first  inserts  her 
head  before  depositing  an  egg  in  a  cell,  our  author  says,  "  she 
never  omits  the  depositing  of  an  egg  if  she  has  previously 
inserted  her  head.'*  This  assertion  is  so  contrary  to  the  fact 
that,  when  a  hive  gets  pretty  full  of  brood,  honey,  and  pollen,  it 
is  by  no  means  unusual  to  sec  a  queen  insert  her  head  in  a  dozen 
cells,  or  even  more,  before  she  finds  one  in  which  to  lay  an  egg. 

There  is,  also,  an  extraordinary  mistake  with  regard  to  the 
average  duration  of  life  in  the  workers,  which  is  stated  to  be 
*-only  six  weeks."  It  has  been  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the 
lifeof  a  worker  bee  does  not  much  exceed  six  or  seven  months,  from 
which,  of  course,  something  must  be  deducted  on  account  of 
accidents,  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  an  average ;  but  to  place  it  so 
low  as  six  weeks  is  altogether  preposterous.  This  error  leads, 
also,  to  another,  which  is,  that  whilst  a  queen  bee  lays  eggs  "  at 
the  rate  of  an  egg  per  minute,"  she  does  "  nothing  more  than 
keep  up  the  balance  between  life  and  death."  lAost  apiarian 
observers  are  aware  that  whenever  a  queen  bee  lays  eggs  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  1500  a-day  the  population  rapidly  increases,  which 
increase  (if  not  put  a  stop  to  by  swarming),  continues  until  it  is 
checked  by  the  mortality  of  autumn,  and  the  diminution  and 
ultimate  cessation  of  breeding  which  then  takes  place. 

Again,  after  stating  with  perfect  correctness  tliat  the  queen  bee 
"does  not  put  on  the  airs  of  a  monarch,  for  her  duties  are 
simply  maternal,"  Dr.  Leitch  contradicts  himself  by  speaking  of 
the  workers  as  **  the  servile  class"  and  remarks  on  the  marvellous 
power  which  changes  "  a  slave  into  a  queen." 

Our  author  then  asks,  "  What  is  there  in  this  new  cradle  (a 
royal  cell)  to  account  for  the  transformation  ?  It  cannot  bo  the 
size,  for  the  queen,  at  the  time  she  comes  forth  from  her  cell,  is 
hardly  larger  than  a  worker  bee,  and  the  cell  must  be  accurately 
fitted  to  her  body."  Now  this  is  all  wrong,  and  calculated  only 
to  mislead ;  the  queen  when  she  first  issues  from  her  cradle  is 
really  very  much  larger  than  any  worker  when  it  first  appears  ; 
and  the  cell,  so  far  from  being  accurately  fitted  to  her  body, 
is  so  large  that  if  it  be  shaken  near  the  ear,  prior  to  the  young 
queen's  exclusion,  she  may  be  both  felt  and  heard  to  strike  against 
the  sides  of  her  prison. 

We  now  come  to  the  Rev.  Principal's  theory  with  regard  to 
the  production  of  artificial  queens,  which  we  give  in  his  own 
words.     After  noticing  the  power  which  bees  possess  of  increas- 
ing the  temperature  of  any  part  of  their  hive  by  an  accelerated 
respiration.   Dr.   Leitch  says:— "Viewing  this  power  in  con- 
nection with  the  insulation  of  the  queen's  cell,  we  have  a  clue  to 
the  mystery  of  development.     We  soon  see  why  the  bees  should 
be  at  so  much  pains  to  drag  the  royal  larva  out  from  the  midst 
of  its  companions  and  place  it  in  an  insulated  position,  where  a 
special   temperature  may   be  applied.     Were  the  royal  larva 
allowftd  to  remain  in  its  original  position,  a  higher  temperature 
could  be  applied  only  to  the  end  of  the  cell,  and  the  end  of  the 
cell  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  a  differential 
temperature  to  it.     To  meet  this  difficulty  the  queen  is  made  to 
slide  out  of  her  old  position  into  a  new  one,  where  she  can  be 
completely  surrounded  by  the  hatching  bees,  and  have  an  ele- 
-^ated  temperature  applied  to  all  parts  ;  and,  when  you  look  into 
i  hive,  you  see  the  bees  constantly  clustering  all  over  the  insu- 
lated cell.     The  warmth  is  applied,  not  as  in  a  footpath  to  the 
-'tremities,  but  to  the  whole  body,  which  is  immersed  in  a 
"'^dium  of  an  elevated  temperature.     The  surmise  that  tempera- 
-..e  furnished  the  clue  to  the  secret  was  confirmed  by  actuaUy 
estingit;    small  thermometers  were  inserted  into  the  hive,  one 
n  contact  with  the  queen's  cell,  and  others  in  difl^erent  parts  of 
'"     omb,  we  found  that  the  difference  of  temperature  bore  out 
iypothesis,  that  a  hi^jher  tem~»-'ture  was  steadily  applied 
ne  queen's  cell,     'riw    r  '-.^^    ,     k«^  lep-H'-nate  that  tem- 
ture,  if  not  the  c...^.  .       ^x.^     -Hich  amount 


causes  combining  to  produce  the  result ;  but  that  apecial  teob 
perature  is  one  essential  element  our  experiments  conelaiLfa^ 
established." 

As  the  Bev.  Principal  does  not  particularise  any  experinuati 
beyond  thormometrical  observations,  wc  may  be  exenaed  lor 
doubting  whether  these  are  quite  so  conclusive  aa  he  imagmw^ 
as  well  as  for  suggestmg  that  it  is  just  possible  that  he  may  haftt 
mistaken  effect  for  cause,  since  it  by  no  moans  follows  tiMt 
because  the  process  of  queen-raising  is  generally  attended  wiA 
an  increase  of  temperature,  the  insulation  of  a  queen's  eeD  or 
even  a  special  temperature  is  absolutely  essential  to  ita  anogwi. 
In  frame-hives  especially  we  have  often  found  queens  hatohfld 
out  of  cells  which  were  so  placed  as  to  render  it  impoesible  fir 
the  bees  to  cluster  all  over  them,  whilst  the  general  position  oC 
queens'  cells  on  the  edges  of  the  combs,  and,  therefore,  in  thi 
coldest  parts  of  the  hive,  is  such  as  of  itself  to  raise  a  doabt  « 
to  the  correctness  of  the  new  theory. — A  Dkvovshiei  Bh* 

KEEFEB. 

BOTTLE-FEEDING  FOE  BEE3. 

SEBiva  the  other  day  Messrs.  George  Neighbour  &  Son's  nmr 
bottle-feeders,  at  their  Glasgow  agents,  reminded  me  of  an  old 
score  I  had  to  settle  up  with  that  "  Main  Pillar"  of  your  valnsd 
bee-comer,  "A  Detokshibe  Bee-eeefeb,"  in  justice  to  when, 
as  well  as  this  plan,  it  was  my  intention  to  hare  alluded  long 
ago. 

As  there  are  few  apiarians  so  happily  situated,  but  must  hite 
recourse  to  feedmg  at  some  time,  or  lose  their  stocks ;  and  ii 
nearly  every  one  has  some  particular  scheme  of  his  own,  froia 
the  ready  soup-plate  pf  the  cottager,  with  ita  floatin|r  atrawi,  op 
to  the  poUshed  rosewood  or  mahogany  octagon,  with  its  glass 
top,  and  numerous  etceteras  of  his  more  aristocratic  brother ;  so 
that  bee-feeders  are  about  as  plentiful  as  bee-keepers. 

With  the  opening  Number  of  your  new  series,  I  commeneeda 
somewhat  lengthy  account  of  the  "  Bee-hives  and  their  Appnr- 
tenances"  of  my  own  apiary,  and  naturally  enough  as  feedef 
came  round,  described  in  No.  G  the  modes  I  employed,  men- 
tioning the  subsidiary  place  <'The  Bottle"  then  held,  being  only 
used  to  supply  a  weak,  or  stimulate  a  stubborn  stock. 

This  plan,  although  known  and  practised  more  or  less  ia 
these  northern  regions,  was  new  in  tne  south,  till  your  Deroa- 
shire  correspondent,  meeting  with  it  in  M.  Hermann's  workt 
tried  and  recommended  it  to  your  many  apiarian  readers ;  andi 
consequently,  being  quite  "  new  fangled  "  with  the  system,  was 
ready  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on  its  behalf,  and  in  the  followinff 
Number  came  down  upon  me  for  styling  it  "  a  slow  process, 
besides  asseverating  as  strenuously  as  any  thirsty  Hibemiaii, 
that  out  of  the  bottle  came  "  never  a  drop,  informing  us  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  supplied  his  favourites  the  previoas 
autumn  with  a  couple  of  hundredweight  of  food  through  its 
instrumentahty. 

This  high  recommendation  from  so  trustworthy  an  anthoritj 
caused  me,  my  stocks  at  the  time  being  at  a  low  ebb,  to  teit  it 
on  a  larger  scale ;  and  when  I  tried  it  with  populoua  atocki, 
found  it  was  not  such  a  slow  process  as  my  previous  experience 
with  weak  ones  led  me  to  believe  ;  still  it  is  slower  than  any  of 
the  modes  previously  described — indeed  slowness  ia  its  only 
defect,  otherwise  for  cleanliness,  saving  of  excitement,  or  disturb* 
ancc  to  the  hive,  I  can  most  cordially  throw  in  my  teatimonj 
with  that  of  your  esteemed  correspondent  that  it  is  decidedly  i& 
advance  of  any  other  I  have  yet  tried. 

I  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  dropping.  Many  t  time 
have  I,  after  withdrawing  the  cork  from  a  famishing  family  in  • 
straw  hive,  watched  the  food  get  on  their  coats  and  oomba,  and 
with  their  extended  little  proboscis  lick  it  up.  I  also  recofleet 
once  getting  an  accumulation  of  food  that  had  dropped  on  the 
board  of  a  defunct  colony  which  perished  during  a  long  frost  s 
still  upon  using  a  finer  net,  doubled,  I  found  b^ond  a  fing^ 
drop  or  two,  on  first  reversing  tne  bottle,  your  correspondint 
was  perfectly  right  as  to  what  he  said  of  the  exemption  frOB 
leakage. 

To  aid  in  accelerating  the  emptying  of  the  bottle,  I  have  trifd 
various  plans,  some  of  which  for  the  benefit  of  your  readcn  in- 
terested in  bottle-feeding,  I  will  now  describe. 

There  is  nothing  intrinsically  slow  in  the  system,  the  deflcuB^f 
being  in  the  small  surface  of  net  exposed  to  the  bees,  and  nt 
limited  number  that  can  get  room  to  draw  out  and  rematt  tki 
food    from    t^*-    'Hti'*    spaoe — say  three-eighths  between  tli* 
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.  Uw  two  o«ntnl  ban,  to  tb>t  the  ontin  month  of  the 
mid  be  introduced,  I  found  it  wii  emptied  in  bilf  the 
itill  the  beei  between  the  two  pertionlir  oombe,  kbore 
he  battle  waa  placed,  were  on]]'  employed,  their  neigh- 
rthe  adioining  onea,  from  iaebiUty  to  reaeh  and  aiaiat  in 
iating  tlie  food,  being  at  the  ume  time  io  ■  etate  of  inao- 
tllM  aoTeral  might  be  employed  at  one  and  the  Mme 
B  bar-And-alide  hiTo. 

briate  this  in  all  the  itraw  hirea  I  hiTS  had  made  thia 
the  work  wae  begun  on  a  drcidai  liz-iorh  ring  at  red 
Ig.  4),  in  the  outer  edge  of  nhioh  a  grore  ii  tod  for  the 
adj  retention  of  the  fint  straw  band  out  of  it,  it  i«  v«ij 
'  to  start  t  bat  it  may  be  further  eeenred  by  a  amall  nail 
or  two    before  the  woond  U  added. 
Bound  the  inner  edge  of  central  fam> 
/•\  inch  ring  ii  left  a  projecting  quarier-ioch 

/    \  check  at  bottom  to  receiTe  the  bung 

m — a  ify-  S)<  °poii  wbiob  it  rests ;  and,  con- 

■f       B  aequeutly,  fits  flush  aboie  and  below, 

■        I  Through  it  a  circular  11  inch  aperture 

ft       ■  is  drilled,  so  that  a  small  quantity  of 

%      M  food   micht   be   administered.      It  is 

^   M  stopped  like  those  in   my   frame-hiTce 

\w  by  an  inch-and-a- quarter  piece  of  half- 

IF  inch  wood  set  in  a  little  bit  of  cotton 

4r  oloth   for  it*  more  ready   eitraetion. 

The  main  use  of  this  bung  (fy.  8),  is 
^-~^  to  prarent  the  bees  filling  the  ring  space 

w      \  with  comb  during  the  working  season, 

_^_.^^  when  Ihe  hire  i»  to  be  fed.  Autumn 
'^1^—^^^  uid  sprina  it  must  be  withdrawn  alto- 
gether, and  the  block  {Jiff.  2),  with  an 
inoh-ind-a'quarter  aperture,  and  the 
check  to  fix  and  steady  it  «et  on  it 
is  partially  boUowed  iniidc,  which  with 
the  ring  syce  allows  a  larger  number 
of  bees  to  congregate,  and  ready  aooeas 
to  ascend  and  deeoend  in  three  spaces 
between  the  combs.  Although  not 
seen  in  sketch,  short  pieces  of  bars 
with  oomb  attached,  or  bits  of  Wood- 
burj-bars,  are  filed  under  the  ring 
from  back  lo  firont  to  regulate  the  comb- 

l  is  the  olMr  conical  so^water  bottle  I  feed  with,  on 

he  itraw-haDkls  sils  quite  jauntily. 

lat-topped  hires  I  hare  the  bloek  turned  out  of  the  solid 

oe,  with  a  fire-inch  sqaare  three- 
of  an  inch  thick,  like  a  stand, 

riew  of  which  is  seen  in  sketch 

.    This  enables  it  to  be  fitted 

.ttlehsir-inch  frame  fixed  on  the 

ipt  secure  with  a  couple  of  small 

ars ;    so   secured  it   is  seen  in 

No.  6. 

y,  the  inrenttre  genius  of  the 

bolbom    concern    was   aslofy     RQ-O 

fessrs.  Keigbbour  baring  their 

I,  could  nut,  in  thaee  days  of 

glass  and  nrt-design,  hit  upon 

ng  better  than  a  mere  stump; 

Jie  prinoiple  being  equally  applicable  to  another  shape. 

9  we  lake  as  a  more  graceful  one — for  instance,  the  Bell, 

the  good  uld  adage  says,  "Thaterery  tub  should  stand 

ts  own  buttom,"  why  not  erery  bee-feeder  P     This  form 

it  (j!^.  7),  supersede  the  necessity  for  the  supporting 
block,  and  as  efTeotiTely  exclude 
wasps  and  robbers.  Bound  the 
central  one-and-a-  quartei^iach  hole 
I  would  hare  a  projeoting  hslf- 
inoh  rim,  and  in  the  u[kper  part  of 
it  a  slight  indenture  or  groore,  in 
which  the  tying  thread  would  rest. 
Then,  charged  and  netted  it  was 
ready  for  insertion  into  the  oite- 
and- a- quarter- inch  aperture.  There 
might  nlio  be  four  little  holes  in  the 
stoiitrimforpossinga  cord  through, 
0  the  board  ui  dome-shaped  hires.  As 
job  in  TOgue,wby  not  for  them  ruy  alittlef 
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fig.  Bt  bj  haring  a  lon^  three-eightlu  slip, 
inch  rim  and  grore,  it  could  M 
slipped  in  between  llie  bars )  and, 
if  we  bee-keepers  oonld  afree  upon 
a  uniform  breadth  of  bora,  and 
width  between,  then  there  might 
b«  two  or  three  of  them  to  Ked 
between  them  aa  many  comb*  »t 
one  and  the  aatne  time. 

In  deeigning  a  new  bottle-leedar, 
the  block  might  be  made  to  serre  a 
much  more  important  olject  than 


nearly  the  width  of  the  bottom  of  the  bell,  resting  it  in  a  quarter* 
inch  check  on  its  lop,  in  which  the  periforaled  sine  would  be 
preriousl;  placed,  or  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  straight 
edge  of  outer  rim,  it  could  be  altogether  opeii,  Ihe  net  tied  in 
a  groore  in  said  edge.  By  either  of  these  modes  a  considerable 
body  of  beee  would  gain  access  from  the  space  between  Ihs  bars 
to  the  under  side  of  ainc,  and  draw  out  the  food  from  the  large 
surfooe  of  net  quicker  than  b^  any  other  plan  )  and,  supposing 
the  block  be  also  of  glass,  a  nice  "  bead  "  on  its  outer  edn  from 
its  thickness—  say,  1}  indi  or  2  inches,  it  would  both  lie  eolid, 
and  the  feeding  be  seen,  besides  forming  a  handsome  appendage 
to  the  bell. 

An  old  bee-keeper  lo  whom  I  recommended  the  system  of  feed- 
ing, thought  he  saw  he  could  improre  en  my.design,  by  baring 
the  upper  portion  to  come  off  as  a  lid,  forgetting  all  the  while 
atmospheno  pressure,  and  did  not  discorer  bis  mistake  till 
charging  it  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  food  run  in  a  stream  from 
the  entrance  of  his  hire.  By  using  linen  instead  of  net  he  tells 
me  he  now  uses  it. 

I  find  the  bees,  generally,  should  the  bottle  be  left  on  any 
time,  after  it  is  emptied,  for  the  sake  of  the  saccharine  matter 
with  which  the  net  is  aaturated,  eat  it  Ihrongh.  The  ijno  pre- 
Tents  this,  although  it  protracts  the  remoral  of  the  food  :  still,  I 
find  the  bottle  (No.  1)  can  be  emptied  by  a  fair  stock  twice  in 
twentj-four  hours,  equal  to  2  lbs.  weight  of  focd  conrerted  out 
of  21  018.  sugar. 

From  the  shore  roluminoos  hinta  I  hope  to  see  produced  a 
really  superior  feeder  on  the  bottle  principle ;  and  should  the 
parties  get " honourable  mention"  st  the  coming  Exhibition  of 
1862,  expect  as  compensation  for  the  piracy,  thty  will  send  half- 
a-doien  north  as  a  pattern  lo— A  BsBFBiWEHtBa  Bee-keefsb. 

£We  believe  that  Mtssrs.  Neighbours'  simple  feeding-bottte  and 
block  can  readily  be  made  to  fulfll  every  purpose  that  would  be 
answered  bj  the  apparatus  which  has  been  so  ably  sketched  by 
our  correspondent,  and  are  far  from  blaming  them  for  confining 
their  attention  to  a  bee-feeder,  which  ihould  bo  at  once  eflec- 
tusl  and  ineipeasire.  All  intricate  forms  being  difficult  to  mana- 
facture,  would  be  costly  in  production,  difficult  to  keep  clean, 
and  troublesome  in  use. 

"A  BiHTBEWBHiBB  BsE-KiErEB"  we  think  is  still  some- 
what at  fault  with  regard  to  the  assumed  "  sloimess  "  of  bottle- 
feeding.  We  hare,  this  season,  administered  lo  our  bees  above 
6  owt.  of  liquid  food  entirely  by  means  of  Ihe  bottle,  and  we  csn 
confidently  state  that  it  i*  anything  but  a  "  slow  "  process.  A 
strong  stocli  will  resdily  appropriate  G  lbs.  per  diem  from  one  of 
Messrs.  Neighbours'  ^ding-bottlof,  and  through  perforated 
zinc.  We  beUsre  this  to  be  quite  as  rapid  s  rate  ss  is  consistent 
with  economy  and  the  well-doing  of  bees.  These  rcaulta  are  in 
part  attributable  to  our  feeding  through  a  two-inoh  aperture,  in 
what  our^correspondent  did  not  approve  of.  His  alow  rale  of 
progress  is  doubtless  owing  to  what  we  consider  an  inconvenient 
arrangement  of  slides. 

By  limply  insertinga  piece  of  half-inch  wood  with  a  four- inch 
circular  aperture  betveen  the  top  of  a  bsr-and-ilide  hive,  and 
the  block  of  the  feeding- boll  le,  three  slides  may  be  partially 
withdrawn,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  contents  oF  the  bot'lo 
will  be  proportionately  accelerated  with  dome-ihaped  straw 
hire*.  All  that  is  necesssry  is  a  two-inch  oeiitral  aperlure  and 
the  eiercifeofsome  little  ingenuity  in  aabrdiag  a  steady  suppoit 
to  the  feeding-bottle  and  block. 

The  mefhei  of  the  net  we  use  for  fceiling  are  about  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  in  diameter  j  and,  if  "  A  BKNFttBWsniRE  Bst- 
eeepbb"  will  fill  his  soda-water  bottle  with  pure  water,  tie  it 
down  with  only  a  single  thickneja  of  net  of  this  description, 
■nd  then  invert  it,  he  will  st  once,  we  think,  discard  the  notion 
of  bee-food  dropping  from  the  bottle  after  the  first  rush  const- 
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qaent  on  turning  it  over  has  snl>BideJ.  T(iis  may  be  allowed  to 
tall  into  the  hive,  or  into  a  jug  held  to  receiye  it ;  and,  in  either 
case,  will  produce  no  ill  consequenoeB.] 


THE  CANAEY  AND  THE  BEITISH  ^FINCHES 

{Continued  f^om  pa^e  158.) 

THE    BREEBI^G-CAGE. 

Ihi  cage  in  which  Canaries  or  tlieir  mules  are  bred  should 
be  much  larger  than  those  for  single  birds.  Common  breeding- 
cages  made  of  thin  deal,  the  top,  back,  and  ends  being  boarded, 
and  the  fronts  onlj  of  wire,  arc  sold  very  cheap  at  the  London 
cage  makers ;  a  tolerable  one  costing  about  Zs.  6d,  These  cages 
are  fitted  up  with  the  general  conveniences ;  but  are,  I  think, 
too  small  for  any  but  the  smaller  varieties  of  birds. 

A  good  size  I  consider  to  be  about  3  feet  long  by  2  feet  high, 
and  18  inches  deep  from  back  to  front,  closr-boarded  at  the 
top,  bottom,  back,  and  ends.  The  whole  ot  the  fioor  should 
have  a  slide  or  false  bottom  to  draw  out  in  order  to  clean  the 
cage,  and  contain  sand,  so  necessary  to  absorb  the  moisture  from 
the  dung,  and  keep  the  cage  clean  and  drv  :  as  also  for  the  birds 
to  pick  out  the  smaller  particles  of  grit  which  they  cat  to  assist 
digestion  by  grinding  the  hard  food  in  their  gizzard. 

The  roof  of  the  cage  I  prefer  highest  in  the  middle,  and 
slanting  to  both  sides,  which  will  throw  off  the  rain  if  left  out  in 
a  hasty  shower ;  and  it  is  always  beneficial  to  hang  the  birds  in 
the  open  air  when  the  weather  ])ermit«.  The  middle  of  the  roof 
being  the  highest,  allows  the  bird  to  f>tand  erect  on  the  upper 
perch,  which  porch  at  the  same  time  is  rather  higher  than  the 
nest-boxes  ;  and  this  is  of  much  importance,  as  the  birds  natur- 
ally select  the  highest  part  for  roosting.  It  will  often  prevent 
their  sleeping  on  the  edges  of  the  nest,  whieh  habit  cnupes  the 
accumulation  of  dirt,  and  often  of  insect  vermin,  when  it  should 
bo  kept  scrupulously  clean.  It  is  best  to  provide  two  nest- boxes 
for  eacrh  pair  of  birds,  and  these  may  be  square  boxes  placed  on 
a  shelf,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  sketch  ;  or  they  may  be 
suspended  at  the  back  of  the  cage,  in  which  latter  position  it  it* 
advisable  to  make  the  boxes  ralher  deeper  than  ordinary  ;  and 
a  roof  or  cover  like  the  roof  of  a  Swiss  cottage  makes  them  more 
secluded.  The  seed-drawtr  is  placed  under  tlie  breeding-shdf, 
or,  still  bettor,  to  keep  the  seed  free  from  dirt  in  a  trough  outride 
at  the  end  of  the  cage,  so  arranged  that  the  bird  can  easily  reach 
it,  but  not  walk  over  the  trough  so  as  to  dirt  in  it.  A  partition 
to  divide  off  a  part  of  the  breeding-cogo  is  very  useful  on  many 
occasions — for  instance,  it  often  happens,  especially  in  mule 
breeding,  the  cock  becomes  mischievous  and  will  eat  the  Ciigs,  or 
peck  the  young  ones,  in  which  case  ho  may  be  put  into  the  par- 
tition ;  and  it  is  better  that  he  should  be  opposite  to  the  nest 
that  he  may  see  the  hen,  than  under  it,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 
This  {)artition  may  be  made  to  draw  out,  so  that  when  not  in 
use  the  birds  may  enjoy  the  whole  of  the  cage  ;  it  is  also  used 
to  place  the  young  birds  in  whcu  they  have  left  the  nest,  the 
oldf  ones  still  feeding  them  through  the  bars ;  for,  as  the  lien 
sometimes  lays  again  before  they  can  thoroughly  feed  themselves, 
they  are  apt  to  crowd  into  the  nest  and  spoil  the  new  eggs,  or 
the  hen  will  often  pull  out  their  feathers  to  line  her  nest  with, 
which  much  disfigures  them.  Tin  pans  are  placed  in  both  com- 
partments of  the  breeding-cngo,  in  which  the  brend,  egg,  and 
mawseed  are  ])ut  for  the  old  birds  to  feed  their  young  ones  on, 
as  also  for  the  young  ones  to  begin  to  feed  themselves  on  before 
they  learn  to  crack  tiie  hard  shells  of  the  common  canary  seed. 
Water  is  given  in  the  common  glasses  or  "  bird-boxcii«,'*  and  the 
birdit  put  their  heads  through  a  hole  to  reach  it.  A  better  form 
of  g\nii  or  "  fountain  '*  is  the  high  sugar-loaf  kind  of  buttle,  with 
a  foot  or  lip  which  enters  the  cage,  and  from  a  small  opening  in 
rhich  the  birds  can  drink.     The  door  being  in  front  the  bath  is 

asily  suspended  over  the  open  doorway ;  and  frequent  bathing 

•~  nuch  enjoyed  by  the  birds,  and  conduces  much  to  their  liealth. 

Ireen  food  nay  be  strewed  on  t)ie  bottom  of  the  cage,  and 

his  should  be  fresh  ;    a  bunch  of  seedy  groundsel,  &c.,  may  be 
lut  in  a  gallipot,  with  a  little  water  to  keep  it  fresh,  and  stand 

"  the  fioor  of  the  cage  ;    a  lump  of  mortar  containing  a  small 

^autity  of  salt  should  be  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  cage  for 

*'•'  birds  to  peck  ;  or,  some  use  a  bone  of  the  cuttlefish  in.-tead. 

he  materials  for  nest-building  are  usually  placed  in  a  small 

^  and  suspended  in  the  cage  ;  or,  better  perhaps  a  small  rack 

"^   the  cage,  so  that  the  birds  can  draw  the  pieces  through 
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OTJSL  LETTEE  BOX. 

DoBKiXGB  IK  CoMPiMED  SPAcc  (A  FurmtT^a  W^^.  —  Tew 
12feftby  8  feet,  viU  do  very  well  for  rooetinf  and  Ujinir  In.batttqr 
muBt  have  a  run.  Can  you  not  cndosi!  a  space  with  galvanwed  virt  » 
them  communicating  with  the  room  ?  The  larger  the  spa  ce  the  better.  Or 
cannot  yon  hare  all  the  other  fowls  confined  for  half  the  day,  and  dattif 
tkat  time  let  the  Dorkings  have  the  fait  benefit  •f  the  lifnnyard  T  Littts 
seren  hpns  be  with  the  cock  from  Lady  Vemo&'a  atrahi,  luia  pvt  the  otkv 
cock  with  Dorking  hens  from  some  other  yard.  Feed  (m  a  stiff  anaah  cf 
ground  uata  or  ground  barley,  twice  daily,  and  let  them  have  plenty  of 
green  food.  Have  at  least  2  inches  of  aand  and  limy  rabbiah  on  the  Mb 
Buy  our  **  Poultry  Book  for  the  Many,"  you  can  oaTe  it  free  hm  pout  far 
seven  penny  stamps.  Tou  will  find  plenty  of  needful  infonnaboBiiiL 
Write  again  if  you  need  our  advice.  ^ 

Fkathbrs  op  Black  Gawk  Cock  {F.  B.  C.).— A  black  Game 
have  no  mRro<m  nur  any  other  mtxtnre  of  colour  in  his  feathen. 
be  dlMqualiflcd  by  it 

Value  of  Fkathbcs  (^  Poultr%''Jcecper).—'We  cannot  tell  you  the 
value  of  the  poultry  feathers,  as  they  vary  in  value.  Good  fbwK'  fBatbm 
average  about  Ad. ;  Ducks'  and  Geese'  about  1$.  per  lb.  I'he  feathen  if 
very  young  birds  are  worth  eis.  Cook's  tail  feathers  arc  very  valuatde  tf 
they  are  quite  bla<-k  and  very  gloasy.  We  need  hardly  tell  yon  the  DoAli 
feathers  must  be  kept  quite  separate  flrom  any  others. 

CociiiK-Cnn«A  Pullets'  Legs  (/(tf<>m).— Clean-legged  Cochin  paQctam 
worthless  for  everything  czce]>t  to  lay  eggs.  Tliey  must  be  rejec:cd  ■ 
untrue. 

CAVAur  A!(D  BuLLFiKcii  MuLB  (A  WoTcttter  AmateHr),—yir.  Bechatdi 
has  put  the  possibility  beyond  doubt  by  sfatlnt:  the  fact  of  a  cock  BirilBndl 
having  bred  with  a  hen  Canary ;  but  1  believe  it  in  very  diAcalt  to  get  tlMB 
to  pair.  cnnM$quently  sncli  Mules  are  veiy  rare.  If  you  intenrt  to  try  a  cod( 
Canary  with  a  hen  Bulltincli,  3'ou  sliouhl  have  other  C-inaries  to  tak^  tiM 
egg^  as  it  i-s  still  more  difficult  to  induce  the  wild  species  to  sit  in  conflnc- 
mciit.— B.  P.  BacKT. 

Malt  Di-rt.— J?.  E.  W.  resides  at  Kennington,  and  wishes  to  know  tha 
place  nearest  his  residence  where  he  can  obtain  malt  dust  or  combs. 

RABBrrs  FOR  Market  (O.J.  X}.—Kono  are  superior  to  a  large  breed  cf 
the  commun  Grey. 

Goat  Management  {A.  L.).—ln  No.  5,  of  our  new  ^eriea.  at  pp.  90aad 
02,  you  will  tind  all  that  we  know  upon  the  subject.  We  shall  be  oMlKcd  by 
any  of  our  readers  stating  the  results  of  their  expericmce  in  Goat-keeplnfi 
feeding,  «fcc. 

An  Ovi:nsi(inT  [A  North  Lancashire  Bee-keeper). — The  communlcatfcm 
to  which  you  refer  reached  us  nearly  a  month  befbre  it  appean  d.  and  ths 
correcMon!)  subsequently  requested  by  ita  author,  which  included  the 
omi8!>ion  of  the  pass-ige  to  which  you  object,  were  forgotten  by  us»  owing  to 
the  delay  in  printing. 

Bab  and  Slide-hives  (ir.  /oAnson).— The  upper  portion  of  all  my  fiit- 
topped  hives  are  coverei1-in  entirely  with  bars  and  slides,  thenby  under^ 
ing  saperfluous  the  thick  crown-board,  seen  raised  in  sketch,  Na  8t 
new  series.  The  1^  inuh  b:irs  are  h:ilf-inch  thick,  and  cut  into  similar 
Icns:ths  with  the  outsid>i  dimensions  of  hives  fi'om  front  to  back,  are  fltid 
into  them,  by  a  partition  being  cut  Itom  the  underside  end  of  tile  biir  eqoalta 
the  thickness  ot  the  wood  comprising  the  front  and  back,  aud  us  far  up  as  iks 
liiwcr  side  of  the  grooves  with  wliich  tbo  bare  are  furnished :  thereftn, 
enablmi;  the  slide  to  work  flush  thi-reun,  as  well  as  being  flush  with  th-*  top 
of  the  bars.  Tlic  slides  working  in  the  bars  keeping  them  rhref-elghthsof 
an  inch  apart.  The  end  window  in  the  saidaketch  is  oh>eetlon«ble,  showing 
only  one  side  of  the  end-scalvd  honeycomb,  preferable  behind;  Hl>a  lilt 
hive  bjing  minus  dF  ttn  t  ntruncc  cut  in  front.  Should  the  abi>ve  de^rfiitioB 
not  prove  Ruilleiently  plain  to  your  correspondent  his  better  plan  (did  hensi 
wish  to  order  a  full  set  of  Stewartnn-hives),  would  be  to  write  to  Mr.  VF& 
Eagleslum,  Stewart  on,  for  a  honey-box  or  two.  lliesi>  wo  'Id  s.'TVe  as 
handsome  and  useful  supui-s  for  his  other  flat-topped  hiveSj  and  at  the  same 
time  show  liim  exactly  how  the  bars  and  idides  are  fitted.  The  l>an  in  iheis 
are,  however,  I. \  inch  l>road  fdrthe  facility  of  getting  np  maaalve  hoaay- 

CumbS. — A  ItENFBEWSIIIRK  l^KE-KERPBR. 

Qcantity  or  Fooi>  KKQtri red— Dorking  Pullkts  LAmo  {An  OM 
Subscriber).— Ix.  is  quite  Impassible  to  state  any  quantity  of  food  as  aafBcicnt 
for  a  number  of  fowls,  because  they  eat  much  more  till  they  un  Ive  at  a  cer* 
tain  (<tute  of  c<mditlon  than  they  do  afterwards.  The  auui  «'e  liav«  nanad 
allows  for  no  waste,  and  in  must  places  as  much  Is  wasted  av  ■»  •at-.'B.  If 
they  are  fed  by  hand,  and  oiily  so  long  as  khey  run  after,  and,  tliensAira 
really  want  food,  they  will  not  eat  more  than  two-pennywor;h  of  oaiuieil 
per  week.    Dorktug  pullets  hatched  in  April  slionld  lay  In  Di^cember. 

Cochins  am>  other  Fowls  fC'orAm).— Cochins  are  good  altter*,  but  they 
are  not  uoo«l  motliurs  ;  tliey  leave  their  young  too  soon,  aa  they  want  to  lajr 
again  at  tlie  end  of  a  few  weeks.  If  vuu  were  to  buy  some  coinronn  hens  te 
sitting,  you  have  no  certainty  they  wuuM  be  broody  at  the  time  >oa  want. 
There  is  niore  depcndonce  on  Cochins  for  early  sitters  than  any  other  Breed, 
You  should  not  liave  less  than  two  cocks  for  twelve  hena  Brahtnaaaai 
Cuchiiifl  are  the  best  winter  layoia.  Dorkings  are  the  beat  table  fovlsi  and 
the  most  saleable. 


LONDON  MAEKETS.— Dkckmbeb  2. 

POULTRY. 

There  is  a  great  supply  of  everything  at  market,  and  no  tridc.    Osma 
is  a  perfect  glut,  and  can  hardly  be  auld  at  any  price  if  we  except  VntU 
L'h  are  Iwooming  aoarco,  as  they  always  are  at  this  sia»un  of  ifev 
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ring  ths    IbM  thlrtj-ronr 

run,  the  inriiK*  blgtwrt  and  lo*r<t 
rlJtt,  liHI4*;md  th»  lOTr»rt  MM.  ll". 

IS,  THIS   POSBIBI^P 

UB  rllUife  a  few  years  atjo 
iraa  famotu  for  t£«  diaplay 
of  flawera  in  the  windows 
1^.  Siieb  flovren  Itave  now 
Bppearsd.  X  was  infonned, 
Qce,  thftt  the  reaoon  tthy  thef 
raeen  iibeoiTiBe trertaln  ladin 
a)te,  iDtmdin);  to  be  philsn- 
lad  diHcountenaoeed  the  cnii' 
htd  a  aort  of  iaei^aBing  good- 
'  the  poor  P  I  trust  not ;  Tor 
frequenting  does  not  deoreaae 

That  ia  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  we  hare  received 
ont  of  Oifordshire ;  and  did  ire  not  know  the  character 
of  our  correepondcnt,  we  ahould  reply  to  oui;  own  query 
— Nn  !  it  ia  not  (KMiiible. 

We  lure  the  i^atett  reepeet  for,  and  heartily  approre 
of,  district  visUoTd  who  do  their  ministering  wisslr — 
the;  are  then  ajjenti  of  oooifort  and  improTemoit ;  out 
ther  Btrangely  miBtake  the  path  they  ouf;ht  to  tread, 
and  become  worlterg  of  eril  to  th<9  poor  man,  if  they 
leach  him  and  hi«  helpmate  that  to  praetiM-  fjardeninf; 
and  to  adoi-n  tticir  home  with  flowera  is  not  coudacire 
rather  than  opposed  to  the  performance  of  hif^her  dntie*. 

Tliere  hare  been,  and  tlkere  are,  some  minds  which 
oonsider  auitoritiea  and  aelf-denialH  of  the  most  innocent 
natifioalioaa  arc  mode*  of  worahip  pleaainj;  ia  Gov. 
Thus,  we  heard  a  lady,  not  now  upon  our  Hat  of  friends, 
onoe  say,  "I  nerer  partake  of  anything;  I  am  fond  of." 

Now,  80  far  from  connderini;  aueh  aeatimenta  pleaajag 
to  oior  Creator,  we  are  wril  a.iaured  that  they  are  a 
wicked  mliapprehending  of  His  attributes  and  of  the  , 
ptrrpMea'  for  which  He  created-  man.  Hit  Maker  in- 
tended him  to  bo  hapny  inthis'world— every  contriTanoo 
throti^ODt  creation  has  for  its  object  something;  bene- 
ficent. Whatever  of  pain  and  sorrow  mar  the  enjoyment 
of  life  are  the  roitults  of  man's  own  evil  doinjjs  ~hii  abuse 
of  tha  tbitasaofthe  world,  nt>thik'lej;itimate  tue  of  them. 
Among  tliete  abuses  none  is  so  ail-prevalent  as  drunk- 
eoneas.  It  ia  the  curse  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
British  leianda ;  sad  few  are  their  felons  who  would  not 
Bubaeribe  t<>  the  dylns  murderer's  confcHeion — "Had  I 
kept  from  the  drink  I  had  not  died  tliis  death." 

To  keep  a  man  from  ths  beer-Louse,  thejlrif  step  is  to 
make  hia  home  comfortable  andsmiliDf;;  and  it  f;ladJens 
m  to  be  able  to  n^y,  that  every  year  in  all  our  Islands 
we  see  an  ineresse  of  those  "  fragments  of  Paradise, 
thoQ<;h  dimmed."  In  sneh,  and  we  speak  with  authority, 
dwell  the  must  sober,  iuduatrioua,  able,  and  );odly  labonr- 
era  of  our  land. 

"We  know  many,  very  many,  such  cottanes ;  scrumi- 
lously  clean  within',  with  a  tidily  kept,  well-Stocked  Ksrara 
mrgund,  aod  a  roir  of  Geraniums  and  ^Fuchsias  —  '>■-:- 


n  their 


ycoad — deservedly  proud.      B«  does  not  feel  degraded 
So,  37.— Vol.  II.,  5-'«w  Siaus. 


"^^'d 


by  beinff  the  tenant ;  he  feels  that  he  is  a  happier  man 
by  bein(;  there  rather  than  in  the  tap-room  ;  and  that 
feeling  of  happiness  i*  the  atepping^atone  to  the  higlier 
sentiment  of  gratitude. 

It  ia  of  no  avail  to  aay.  aa  we  have  heard  aaid,  "  He 
ought  ta  feel  that  t^ratttnde  without  those  adjuncts.  He 
ought  to  read  trsets  and  hia  Bible  in  the  hours  he  devoteB< 
to  his  f*arden(ng,"  It  il  of  no  avail  to  say  this,  not 
merely  beeanae  man  will  not  f^ve  up  all  his  leisure  to 
those  books,  but  because  it  would  bo  contrary  to  his  duty 

It  is  a  raan's'duty  to  employ  some  part  of  his  leisnre 
so  that  he  may  add  to  the  comforta  of  his  family,  and  yet 
so  recreate  himnclf  that  he  may  be  more  fitted  for  his 
daily  labour.  Now,  gardening  cfTocta  both  these  pur- 
poses—to the  labourer  it  is  an  amusement,  and  it  ad^  to 
the  provisions  for  feeding  his  family. 

A  wise  esdowmcnt  of  man's  nature  is  a  tendency  to 
contpiilty.  He  is  disaatisficd  with  violent  contrasta. 
Thus,  the  tidy  garden  is  always  associated  with  a  tidy 
house  and  tidy  clothing;.  We  never  knew  an  inatance  to 
the  contrary.  Clesnlinesa,  says  the  proverb,  is  akin  to 
godliness;  and  tlie  district  visitors'  niinistering  is  more 
eflVctive,  ia  au  easier  task,  with  the  cleanly  garden -loving 
cottager  than  with  the  tenant  of  a  dirty  cottage  and  tho 
husband  of  a  slatternly  wife. 

When  we  took  up  our  pen  we  had  no  intention  ot 
writing  suuh  a  Ion(;  homily  ;  but  wc  have  tho  subject 
upon  our  heart,  and  then  out  of  its  abundance  thongfati 
will  flow  copiously.  It  rejoices  us  to  know  that  the 
experience  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  parochial  clergy 
coincides  with  our  own — gardening  makes  a  man  a  lover 
of  home,  and  a  lover  of  home  is  rarely  an  ungodly  man. 

Even  whilst  we  are  writing  these  words  we  have  re- 
ceived this  testimony — "  Our  parish  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be.  The  horticultural  show  end  the  clothing  club 
have  wrought  a  vast  alteration  in  the  appcarnnce  of 
onr  people  and  their  dwellinea-  Their  liabtla,  too,  are 
ehan)^.  There  is  no  Sun diiy- cricketing,  nml  in  five 
years  the  number  of  communicantahos  doubled." 


Ill 


PHBSEHVIN&  ICE. 

n  the  deicription  of  an  ice-lionee  ofSfr.  HIii: 


ilcira 


of  the  verj  best- cod  itrucled  of  all  those  old-rusfatoned 
ice-liousr*  for  kwping  iee  on  the  "  pr«oncei»fd.notion"  of 
iho  last  two  or  three  gen  era!  ions';  but  if  all  the  i^ncnlifi;-  men 
orSun)pe,iiiiio»  Humboldt  was  thirty  jesrsof  age,  iisd  put  their 
heads  togather  to  devise  a  plan  fbr  wasting  ice,  thsy  could  not^ 
poaaibly,  liave  hit  upon  a  brtlor  plan  for  doing  it  than  tlieie 
prtcont-Bivfd.notion  ice-houpen,  and  there  is  not  One  of  tlwm  ia 
the  tlireo  kingdoms  that  I  Would  take  as  a  gilt,  if  I  Were  ^ing 
to  li«p  ice  for  myself. 

Mj  early  pursuits  led  me  into  tlio  laboratory  of  Ifoture, 
where  ica  is  iirpt  to  perfrclion,  und  I  rnn  giro  tho  uataral 
liiftory  of  keening  icp,  and  of  n^Ftine  it,  both  at  »ca  and  on  land 
in  all  part*  of  the  World.  I  made  the  subject  a  hobbT  during 
the  laat  forty  Tears,  but  my  notions  w.To  nne  on  it  hvr.'re  the 
beginning  of  that  pcriorf. 

SO-fiSO.-VoL.  .VJn'j'.,  Olu  ?r.\.:zf. 
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When  I  saw  the  first  ice-house  and  began,  in  the  civilised 
world,  to  talk  about  keepings  ice,  all  my  "  preconceived  notions  " 
on  the  subject  were  turned  upside  down,  and  I  was  amazed  to 
learn  that  all  around  me  were  perfectly  daft  on  what  seemed  to 
me  so  plain  a  subject.  I  told  the  talc  of  the  secret  of  keeping 
ice  on  a  plan  that  was  based  on  the  law  of  Nature,  as  is  weU 
known  to  tlie  early  readers  of  this  Journal.  The  AmOTicans 
took  advantage  of  that  plan,  and  they  succeeded  with  it  to  per- 
fection ;  or  ii  they  tmt  net,  Dr  Tiindley  is  in  for  it,  for  he 
even  told  his  readers,  not  long  since,  the  invention  was  all  their 
own. 

Now,  I  write  this  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  preconceived 
notions  about  ice  and  icing,  just  as  I  would  break  up  iced  things 
themselves  in  the  still-room  after  breakfast,  in  order  to  begin  a 
new  start.  And  we  start  at  once  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  take  it 
for  granted  there  is  a  burning  sun  and  a  stiff  land  breeze  there, 
and  a  huge  iceberg  still  as  big  as  when  it  rounded  Cape  Breton. 
Now,  what  are  your  own  notions  about  the  effects  of  the  sun 
and  breeze  on  a  huge  iceberg — say  as  big  as  the  Crystal  Palace, 
in  those  waters,  supposing  the  thing  to  be  possible  as  I  put  it  P 
Shall  I  guess  ?  Would  it  not  be  melting  down  and  drippmg  like 
a  tub  of  butter  before  the  kitchen  fire  ?  Of  course  it  would,  if 
we  had  no  better  experience  than  preconceived  notions  that  it 
could  not  be  any  such  thing,  or  anything  like  it.  Now,  I  never 
saw  an  iceberg  nor  the  gulf ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  no  one  ever  saw  an  iceberg  dripping  anywhere,  with  a 
strong  sun  and  a  strong  wind  playing  against  it  at  the  same 
time.  Such  a  thing  could  not  happen  under  the  present  condition 
of  things,  even  supposing  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  give  100°  of 
lieat,  and  the  air  80°  to  90°  at  the  same  time.  The  cfiect  must 
necessarily  be,  on  such  a  huge  mass  of  ice  as  I  have  supposed, 
to  have  the  whole  of  its  surface  quite  as  dry  as  the  surface  of  the 
glass  on  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  hottest  day  in  summer,  save 
and  except  a  certain  space  all  round  the  lower  portion  of  the 
sides  next  above  the  water  line. 

Here,  then,  is  plenty  of  elbow  room  for  the  incredulous  and 
for  preconceived  notions.  If  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  assisted 
by  a  strong  land  breeze  at  80°,  cannot  melt  ice  when  packed  in 
▼ast  quantities,  how  can  you  prove  that  a  current  of  air  at  65°, 
without  the  help  of  the  sun  at  all,  has  any  power  to  melt  ice  on 
a  small  scale  in  the  common  ice-house  P  I  say  it  never  could 
have  had  such  power  under  the  circumstances  in  any  portion  of 
the  globe»  whether  you  can  believe  or  not. 

To  ventilate  an  ice-house  when  the  air  is  at  the  freezing-point, 
as  Mr.  Blundell  suggests,  is  of  little  or  no  use  whatever  in 
savine  the  ice,  for  then  the  air  round  the  ice  not  to  be  in  motion 
would  be  better,  it  would  much  sooner  get  intensely  cold.  You 
never  want  a  current  of  air  till  the  ice  begins  to  melt :  the  current 
will  not  keep  the  ice  from  melting  in  July,  and  there  is  nothing 
under  the  sun  that  will.  But  a  current  of  air  will  keep  the 
melting  at  a  minimum  of  waste ;  and  a  column,  or  volume  rather, 
of  confined  air  round  a  heap  of  ice,  is  much  more  wasteful  to  it 
than  if  the  sun  was  let  in  upon  it  at  a  temperature  of  96°.  More 
room  for  doubts,  fears,  and  scepticism. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  in  this  matter  how  diflicult 
it  is  to  get  rid  of  preconceived  notions.  Thousands  will  not 
believe  one  word  of  the  natural  history  of  the  iceberg — it  goes 
against  the  grain  altogether.  But  I  shall  give  the  question 
another  turn  where  we  can  have  witnesses  by  the  thousand  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  my  statement.  Every  reader  may 
have  his  witnesses,  and  I  shall  call  none,  but  shall  bide  by  what 
they  say. 

We  take  a  tour  of  the  Alps  at  the  end  of  August,  keep  to  the 

Italian  side  of  the  mountains  full  facing  the  sun,  keep  to  the 

middle  height  of  the  mountains  at  the  same  time  for  safety — 

that  is,  to  be  safe  from  an  opposition  law  which  is  in  force 

higher  up  the  ascent.    The  law  of  perennial  congealation  affects 

,he  opposite  law  much  lower  dovm  than  the  "  snow  line."     Well, 

re  come  upon  a  huge  mass  of  snow  which  was  drifted  into  a  great 

loUow.     The  sun  is  96°,  and  the  air  in  a  strong  breeze  not 

'^uite  BO  warm,  if  we  could  make  out  the  difference  between  the 

wo.    Here,  then,  are  exactly  the  same  conditions  under  which 

'^  left  the  iceberg  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  barring  the  one  I 

.iP"i-*ioned  next  to  the  water  line.     If  the  iceberg  was  melting 

cutter,  how  much  water  could  one  gather  in  such  a  day 

^^1  the  face  or  surface  of  one  acre  of  that  huge  mass  of  snow  ? 

iftU  tr*  •-'I'-'-r     i,ut  they,  too,  tell  incredible  things.     Then  call 

•'<j  Sw.,  ...ainers — there  are  plenty  of  them  in  London, 

'   » to  be  the  best  ice-keepers  of  any.    Now,  there  *'■ 


r     ^\m 


of  a  YBst  mass  of  snow  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  or  in  any 
other  part  on  the  i&ce  of  this  earth,  with  the  nurface  of  it  em 
damp  on  such  a  day.  We  said  one  acre  was  the  extent  of  the 
surface  of  our  experimental  patch  of  snow,  and  I  maintni 
you  could  not  possibly  damp  a  cambric  pocket  handkerohNf  dl 
over  that  surface,  and  I  was  never  there  nor  out  of  thie  idand. 
Then,  if  the  current  of  air  at  86°,  assisted  by  a  etrong  Itdka 
sunny  day  is  not  able  even  to  damp  the  surface  of  iced  mov, 
bow  ean  a  enrrent  of  air  at  a  temperature  of  65^  melt  ice  iMS, 
and  no  assistance  from  the  sun,  down  in  the  ioe-houae  ?  JDrg 
air  in  rapid  motion  never  melted  ice  since  the  flood,  and  fion 
that  period  dry  air  in  rapid  motion  has  been  the  beat  agent  nt 
discovered  for  preserving  ice :  and  I  assert  witbont  the  ■malwt 
hesitation,  that  air  which  is  not  dry  and  which  ie  not  in  motiflo, 
is  the  best  agent  in  Nature  for  wasting  ice. 

I  could  give  the  proof  in  the  lal^ratory  of  Nature  bemlf, 
where  I  took  up  my  notiona  from  seeing  the  process  in  aetwl 
operation ;  but  I  shall  refram  unless  I  am  piUBhed  into  an  iee 
comer. 

I  shall  give  a  more  practical  turn  to  the  subject  now ;  and 
suppose  that  I  did  accept  of  one  of  the  present  and  old-fiuhumsd 
ice-houses  as  a  gift,  and  set  about  arranging  it  aa  I  woidd  hire 
it  to  be  useful  to  me,  the  first  thing  I  would  alter  would  be 
the  waste- drain  at  the  bottom.  There  is  a  syphon  or  air-brap  to 
exclude  the  air  at  the  mouth  of  the  waste-dnuL  That  air'tnp 
I  would  pull  up,  then  the  whole  of  the  drain,  and  I  would  make 
an  air-drain  of  it  about  10  inches  wide  and  10  inchei  deep,  with 
a  waste- water-pipe  drain  down  the  centre  of  it  to  the  open  air, 
where  I  would  place  a  trap-door  to  shut  out  or  let  in  a  current 
of  air  as  I  seemed  to  want  it,  and  as  the  outer  air  seemed  to  ma 
to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  drying  the  sides  of  my  ice  all  round  tha 
heap. 

The  present  mode  of  excluding  the  air  from  the  bottom  of  tha 
ice-house  I  take  to  be  the  most  unscientific  conatruction  in  all 
our  domestic  arrangements.  Ninety-nine  pounds  out  of  evoy 
hundred  pounds  of  ice  that  are  wasted  go  through  the  waste- 
drain  for  want  of  bottom  ventilation,  and  from  no  other  cause 
whatever.  Of  course,  I  would  have  no  brushwood,  or  straw, 
fern,  or  stubble  at  the  bottom  to  place  the  ice  on — nothing  but  a 
strong  lattice  of  oak  or  red  deal,  and  on  that  I  would  prop 
planks  on  end  to  stand  upright  against  the  walla  of  the  wdl 
and  to  stand  1  inch  apart,  the  one  from  the  other,  and  I 
would  continue  the  planking  that  way  as  high  aa  the  ice^  and 
leave  a  free  passage  out  at  the  centre  of  the  dome. 

This,  you  see,  would  be  having  a  nonconductor  and  a  Tdume 
of  air  (behind  the  planks)  all  round  and  at  the  bottom  of  my 
ice  ;  but  my  ice  would  melt  for  all  that^  and  aU  iee  will,  mcne 
or  less ;  but  my  ice  would  thus  be  constantly  at  the  Teiy  lowest 
degree  of  the  melting  scale  in  such  places,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  ia  any  other  substance  by  which  I  oould  reduce  the 
melting  so  much. 

I  am  quite  certain  I  could  make  an  ice-house  that  would  hold 
the  ice  better  than  by  this  plan.  But  there  ia  only  one  way, 
and  this  is  the  principle  of  it,  of  getting  the  maximum  of  ice  out 
of  any  one  of  those  which  are  made  on  preconceired  notions,  for 
the  notion  was  entire  and  altogether  highly  unacientifio  and 
quite  contrary  to  the  law  in  Nature  which  rulea  the  anbjeot. 

D.  BxAxov. 


FUMIGATIONT  WITH  TOBACCO  FAPEB. 


Beoently  we  had  business  communications  with  M( 
Griffith  &  Avis,  Tobacconists,  of  Coventry,  about  the  purchase 
of  some  of  their  tobacco  paper.  In  one  of  the  lettera  of  the 
firm  to  us  they  say,  **  Never  use  anything  to  light  our  paper 
but  ordinary  brown  paper ;  some  use  cinders,  ioi^getting  they 
throw  ofi*  sulphur."  Using  cinders  had  been  our  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, except  occasionally  in  the  care'  of  fumigating  tender> 
foliaged  plants,  we  used  pieces  of  brick  made  redhot  at  tha 
furnace  fire.  We  determined  on  trying  this  plan,  and  did  ao  I 
day  or  two  ago,  and  as  the  minutie  may  be  of  uae  to  othoiy 
here  they  are. 

Wo  generally  use  a  No.  12-pot,  a  cracked  or  damaged  oni^  of 
which  there  are  unfortunately  too  many  about,  cdUwted  aame 
refuse  paper,  papers  that  bulbe  had  been  wrapped  in,  lighted  tha 
bottom  piece,  then  half  filled  the  pot,  preeaing  down  a  little^  aO 
as  it  might  bum  but  not  blaze,  then  put  on  the  tobacco  pepB, 
quantity  according  to  the  size  of  the  house  (of  which  no  one  ean 
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}uad  vith  widar  Ian  Qua  otlMn).  In  oar  pot*  «e  hiTs  a  1  His  botm  will  toon  ba  full  of  fmokc^  and  with  the  pspar 
omid  bole  at  ths  ude  ja»t  lard  «iUi  the  pot's  b^om  inaide,  watting  dowlj  the  houae  ia  kept  full  a  long  time.  We  goienllj 
nd  in  thia  wa  inaert  the  nonla  of  a  pair  of  beltoirt,  if  the  I  fomigate  in  the  enning — aaj  4  or  &  f.k.,  at  thia  time  of  the 
H^ar  fitm  bang  ttrj  damp  doea  not  bom  freely.  |  jear,  uid  leare  paper  burning  till  morning. — N.  H.  P. 


GEAPE  VINE  PHUHIHG. 

Or  all  tba  fniita  wa  cnltirate,  the  Tina  olumi  pncsdenee, 
whether  we  eonaider  the  irholeKme  qnality  of  ite  prodnoe,  or  ita 
nnportance  in  wine  making ;  the  interaat  which  haa  ever  been 
attached  to  it  ^m  the  remoint  agea  of  the  world,  or  the  gtati- 
fleafjon  it  afforda  to  erer;  man  "to  ait  imder  the  ibade  of  his 
Tina  oe  hia  Fig  tree."  If  proof  of  the  mutability  of  oar  Engliah 
eliniBte  were  Wftnting,  the  eiiatenoe  of  Tinejsrda  in  manj  parta 
of  the  oonntrr  formerlj,  would  go  to  prore  it ;  for  in  theae  tctj 
looa^tin,  in  the  preaent  da;,  Qnpes  do  not  ripen  io  one  bpmoii 
out  of  Ibree  with  certainty.  In  Uie  old  town  of  Abingdon  (near 
thia  plaoe),  formerl;  written  Abbejr  Town,  there  exiated  a  large 
■bb^,  and  »  the  eoeleaiaatiea  of  old  did  not  negleet  to  proTide 
thinga  temporal  aa  well  aa  apiritual,  there  waa  attached  to  it  a 
Ttnajard.  Bat  luch  an  experiment  woald  not  laeceed  now. 
nte  cnltara  of  the  Tine  in  the  open  air  cannot  now  (ocleas  in 
our  aootbam  coontiea),  be  depended  npon,  and  thoae  who  do 
not  wiah  for  aoor  Srapca,  ud  better  not  allflmpt  it.  The 
lemarb  whaoh  follow  npon  praning  will  apply  with  eqoal 
bearing  opoo  in-door  and  eilernal  ooltiTation. 

Tntaa  are  generally  ruaed  &om  email  onttinga  with  one  bod 
lad  k  little  ^aee  of  laat  yeac'a  .<fpi^jdtachad  to  it  (Jg.  1). 
Sometime*  Uvn  are  raiaed  from  layen,  hot 
^  ~~~X  I''*  "  '°  obaolele  mode.   The  cutting  being 

placed  in  a  imall  pot  in  a  genial  heaf 
emita  roota,  aad  after  receiTing  the  _. 
aaiy  shift ing  and  attention  during 
aeaaon,  bscomcs  a  young  Tine  (Jig.  2). 

Our  joong  plant  haa  now  arriyed  at  the 
atate  in  which  it  would  be  offered  for  aala  in 
the  noraeries,  and  we  will  auppoee  that  the 
requiaite  number  and  proper  aeleotion  of 
Tinea  for  either  a  houae  or  a  wall  baa  been 
made.  Whaterer  tba  aeaaon  of  planting 
Du;  be,  ths  young  Tine  muit  ba  cut  bick 
to  two  or  three  of  ita  lo 
parpoae  of  concsntnrting  ita  energiee,  and 
tig.  1.  in  order  that  the  aap  which  would  haie 

nonriahed  an  indefinite  number  of  weak 
ahoota,  may  produce  only  one  Titorona  growth.  If  all  other 
oiivaautMnce*  are  brouiaible,  the  Tine  will  resoh  the  top  of  the 
houae  the  eame  year.  It  ia  then  time  to  decide  whether  a 
aeparate  Tine  ahaQ  be  trained  to  ererv  rafter,  or  whether  one 
Tine  aball  fill  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  any  allotted  apace.  If 
it  ia  wiahed  to  htTe  aereral  bnring  atema  to  a  aingle  plant  the 
Vine  mnat  be  again  cut  down  to  two  eyea,  about  18  inches  jn 
heuht,  and  the  ahoota  which  grow  trained  hoKzontally  right 
and  left ;  theae  are  intended  to  for  Ji  the  main  branches  frnm 
which  other  ahoota  will  be  trained  perpendicularly,  as  i-  -'-  ~ 
The  diatance  at  which  the  perpendicular  ihoots  may  be, 
ncnlsted  by  thinning  the  bads  on  the  ahool  a  at  diaeretioiL 
We  will  now  suppoie  that  each  bud  has  made  a  TJgoroua  shoot 
in  the  third  year  from  planting,  the  Tine  will  hare  *t  t.  ii 
figure,  and  fruit  wiU  bo  expected.  "*  ""' 

The  fruit  of  the  Vina  being  produced  from  the 
second  aeaioD,  it  becomea  neceatary  now  to  ^ood  of  the 
decide  in  what  way  that  wood  ia  to  be  prodnoed 
ao  at  to  fumiah  an  annual  aupply  of  firuit- 
bearing  ahoota.  If  all  ths  eyea  produced  oa  the 
growing  ahoota  were  allowed  to  break,  there 
would  be  a  crowding  and  eonfuaion  of  foliage, 
and  too  many  bundiea  of  Qrapa  would  be  pro- 
dnoed. Now,  aa  it  ia  belter  to  prerent  a  waste 
of  the  aap,  than  to  remore  eithsr  loo  many 
leaves  or  bunches  after  their  production,  tbe 
eyea  muat  be  thinned,  if  short-jointed  wood, 
taking  out  two  and  lc«Ting  two  {fy.  4).  'i'tua 
will  leaTa  the  bnda  which  are  to  form  the  fiilare 
•pan  upon  alternate  aides  of  the  main  atom 
{fig.  E).    Whan  the  Tine  again  make*  fhoole, 
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one  oe  more  bunches  of  Orapes  will  appear  at  the  third  or  fourth 
joint  of  joung  growth,  which  must  be  reduced  to  one  only,  and 
the  young  fhoot  beyond  it  stopped  with  the  finger  and  thumb — 
thereby  only  allowing  as  much  foliage  as  can  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  light ;  this  stopping  will  cause  other  shoots  to  push  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  first  shoot,  which  must  not  bo 
remoTcd,  but  stopped  again  at  one  joint  from  their  origin  ; 
were  they  taken  away  entirely,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
bursting  the  buds  on  tlie  shoots  which  are  to  form  the  next 
year's  s]iur. 


VISITS  TO  SOME  ,0F  THE  F^NCp 


a 


3 


Fig.  3. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  a  young  shoot  of  the  previous  year 
has  produced  fruit  for  the  first  time  during  the  past  year,. the 
shoots  on  which  the  fruit  was  borne  diverging  ut  nearly  riglit 
angles  from  the  stem.  They  will  now  form  what  are  technically 
called  spurs,  and  are  to  be  shortened  back  to  within  one  or  two 
eyes  of  their  base.  In  addition  to  the  buds  formed  on  the 
young  wood,  adventitious  ones  sometimes  push  from  the  base  of 
the  old  spurs  ;  these,  if  well  placed,  must  be  carefully  retained 
in  order  to  keep  the  spurs  "  at  home,"  and  prevent  them 
beconiing  unsightly  oljects.  Such  is  the  mode  in  which  what  is 
called  the  spurring  system  is  managed,  although  some  cultivators 
prune  the  spurs  off  close  to  the  stems  of  the  vine,,  and  the  crop 
IS  produced  from  buds  which  push  out  from  the  naked  stems. 
This  can  only  be  applied  to  Vines  of  great  vigour. 

Tlio  fruit  of  the  Vine  being  produced  by  the  wood  of  the 
previous  year,  thei-e  is  another  mode  of  procuring  it,  which  is 
much  practised  al^o.  It  is  called  the  long-rod  system,  and 
consists  in  having  an  annual  supply  of  young  canes  from  bottom 
to  top  of  the  house  or  wall.  These  have  their  buds  thinned  as 
has  already  been  described,  but  after  producing  fruit  they  are 
cut  away,  to  bo  replaced  by  other  shoots  from  the  base.  This 
system  is  more  favourable  to  the  production  of  fine  Gbrapes  with 
the  Muscat  kinds,  and  the  Dutch  Hamburgh  succeeds  better  so 
than  by  spurring.  If  large  bunches  are  desired  this  is  the  way  to 
get  them ;  but  for  Grap'  s  for  market  there  is  no  better  system  f  han 
by  spurring,  the  object  being  to  obtain  medium-sized,  compact 
bunches,  with  perfect  b<  rries,  of  large  size  and  irood  colour. 

There  is  a  pruning  of  another  kind — the  thinning  the  berries. 
The  skilful  performance  of  this  is  of  much  importance,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  done  after  the  formation  of  them  the  better.  The 
operator  should  be  provided  with  a  pair  of  fine-pointed  sharp 
■cisoors,  and  should  wear  a  thin,  clean,  and  soft  glove,  to 
prevent  the  perspiration  of  his  hands  con)ing  in  contact  with  the 
tender  skin  ;  hb  head  should  also  be  covered  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, to  prevent  injury  from  contact  with  the  hair.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  performance  of  this  work. 
The  thinning  must  1  e  accomplished  gradually — say  at  two  or 
three  times,  taking  care  always  to  leave  the  most  prominent 
berries,  and  to  give  greater  space  to  the  larger  growing  kinds. 
Frontiguj-ns  and  Muscadines,  with  Black  Prince  Grapes,  are  not 
improved  bryond  a  certain  medium  of  thinning  the  herries,  and 
care  must  bo  exercised  not  to  destroy  tho  compactness  of  the 
bunch  by  in  moderate  use  of  the  scissors. 

Early  j)runing  is  most  desirable,  nay,  essential,  for  the  Vino  ; 

it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  for  this  reason,  that 

the  roots  are  slowly  accumulating  pap  during  the  period  of 

repose,  tho  whole  of  which  is  intended  to  supjiort  the  buds  in 

their  young  state;  and,  of  course,  the  fewer  they  are  in  number 

Jie  more  vigour  they  muft  possess.     J  he  Vine,  too,  of  all  trens 

"s  least  caiculat'd  to  endure  the  evils  of  late  pruning,  and  when 

his  oeciirs  it  always  bleeds,  by  which  is  meant  that  the  sap 

<udes  in  copious  quantities  from  the  orifices  of  its  channels, 

.Iiich  have  not  the  power  of  collapsing.     The  effects  of  losing  a 

arge  quantity  of  this  lluid  just  at  tho  time  it  is  most  required, 

s   to  in'^-^ce  t'ebility,  and  in   exireme  capes  death.      Various 

■>'*'»trinn      ••     »  be«"    "'commended  as  cures  for  bleeding,  but  it 

)L'Bt  t-  -^^     ■      ^"''"rnnce.      We  say,  therefore,  prune 

"•*y  ;  oi  •>■     ippl-    ^•*flf*'-ently  to  earl;   ^'^rced  or 

•ite  A'iijc       ......  ..,,.     •"■   *  .  '     '*■  -«"*•      Tl      ^ Mi^*-"^ 


Thb  difference  between  the  English  and  French  tatta  ftr 
flowers  and  plants  strikes  one  sufficiently  at  all  timei,  but 
especially  so  when  visiting  the  smaller  nurseries  around  tbe 
metropolis.  In  the  environs  of  London  we  find  nurBeryiMB, 
both  large  and  small,  who  grow  every  variety  of  plantft^BOOW 
for  the. supply  of  Covent  Garden  Market;  some  for  the  gnti- 

fication  of  individual  taste,  such  as  the  Orddd 
and  atove  plants  for  the  wealthier  daat,  tod 
the  floriflts'  flowers  for  those  who  have  1m 
jneans  .at. their  .dispo^l ;  and  others  myriidi 
.  of  bcddioe-out  plants  for  the  vast  numbsr  of 
0  persons  who  in,  thmr  little  villa  gardens  de- 
light in  liaving  their  .beds  of  Verbenas,  lad 
Scarlet  Qeraniuma.  ,One  is  struck  in  Pirii 
at  the  total  a))senoe  of  all  this.  Two  objeeti 
seem  .mainly  kept  in  view — the  deoiMration  of  the  in-door  •ptit' 
mcnt,  or  some  jai^  and  showy  plants  for  the  shrubbery  or 
public  garden.  It  would  be  vam  to  look  near  Paris  for  siuh 
an  estalishment  as  Mr.  Turner's,  of  Slough,  or  Mr.  HendcTi 
son's,  of  St.  Jolm's  V^^ood  ;  and. even  where  we  find  the  onlth 
vation  of  anything  like  a  florists'  flower,  such  as  the  FhkK 
or  the  Rose,  it  is  the  foreign  .trade  which  is  most  thoagjht 
of.  This  arises,  as  I  Lave  before  said,  from  the  want  of  riI 
love  for  fiLowers.  A  French  gentleman  or  lady  admires,  but 
does  not  love  them ;  they  think  them  pretty,  they  help  to 
set  off  their  room  wlien  they  give  a  ball,  and  hence  Dn* 
csenas,  Cordylincs,  Chamsrops,  .Phormiume,  and  such-like 
plants  have  great  charms  for  them,  and  are  in  great  demand; 
but  to  spend  the  time,  money,  and  trouble  on  them,  that  are  lo 
cheerfully  accorded  around  our  great  city,  is  quite  foreign  to 
their  notions.  Greenhouses,  instead  of  being  the  rule  as  with 
us,  in  most  good-sized  houses,  are  there  the  exoeption.  This  wse 
tho  common  subject  of  complaint  amongst  the  French  nurseiy- 
men,  and  I  could  see  had  some  ground  m  it. 

Monsieur  Liebtal, 

of  Terncs,  between  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Pare  de  Mont- 
oeaux,  is  well  known  to  many  admirers  of  the  Phlox,  as  themoit 
successful  raiser  of  seedlings  in  France,  or,  indeed,  elsewluNL 
Licrvali,  Madame  de  Wendel,  Dr.  Lacroix,  and  a  host  of  oifaer  rtr 
rieties,  sufficiently  testifying  to  the  skill  with  which  he  has  worked, 
and  to  the  success  attending  his  perseverance.  The  autumn 
having  been  a  most  beautiful  one,  they  had  continued  in  bloom 
up  to  tlie  period  of  our  visit ;  and  although,  doubtless,  indiridnal 
varieties  were  not  as  fine  as  earlier  in  the  season,  yet  one  oonld 
form  a  tolerably  grod  estimate  of  them.  Now,  the  Phlox  ii 
admirably  suited  to  the  dry,  clear  atmosphere  of  Paris.  It  ii 
not  liable  to  bo  shattered  by  rains  as  with  us,  even  in  the 
south  of  JEngland,  and  I,  therefore,  saw  it  under  as  favourable 
circumstances  as  could  well  be.  Is  it,  then,  likely  to  be  thit 
imiversal  favourite  we  were. some  time  back  told  it  would?  Ii 
it  to  supersede  the  Dahlia,  and  to  be  regarded  as  far  surpassing 
that  grand  autumnal  flower  ?  My  own  opinion  was  decidedly 
expressed  some  time  ago,  and  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  fully 
confirmed  by  what  I  saw  at  Monsieur  Xierval's.  He  not  only 
grows  a  large  number  of  seedlings  himself,  but  Mons.  Fontaine^ 
and  others,  grow  upwards  of  40,000  for  him.  From  these  the 
best  are  selected  for  his  own  ground,  .and  for  the  purposes  of 
propagation  ;  and  I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  great 
sameness  of  colour  and  markij^ — white  with  a  dark  eye^  and 
crimson  or  rose  with  a  deeper  eye  of  the  same,  constituting^ 
apparently,  the  types  of  all. 

Before  they  can  ever,  then,  be  universal  &Tonrites,  some 
variety  of  colour  must  bo  introduced  into  them.  Whether  this 
is  possible  must  be  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  raiseni 
but  we  do  now  want  some  variety,  and  even  were  this  OTercoai& 
the  hijury  that  they  so  readily  receive  from  rain  and  winds  will 
bo  against  them. 

^fonsieur  Lierval,  out  of  the  large  number  of  seedlinn,  hu 
selected  six  to  bo  sent  out  this  autumn.  Some  of  these  I  etWi 
and  certainly,  as  far  as  shape  and  size  are  concerned,  thtj  an 
an  advance  upon  their  predecessors.  In  shdtered  ntuatioii% 
and  in  mixed  borders,  nothing  looks  prettier  than  a  good  Phki^ 
'ud  anything  1  have  said  in  dispareigement  of  it  is  only  intnndfli 
o  counteract  too  high-flown  expectation-  «••  to  it«  capaUtitf 
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To  Monsieur  Liefral  the  French  are  indebted  for  the  nu- 
merous Tarieties  of  Canna^  which  now  form  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  public  gardens  of  Paris,  and  Frtfnee  generally ; 
large  clumps  of  them  being,  found  in  the  Chatnps  Elysf^es,  the 
Tuuleries,  around  tlie  Tour  de  Si.  Jacques,  and  other  plaees. 
Some-year^  ago  he  set  himsolf  to  the  task,  and  now  he  has  quite 
a  9pecia}Ue  for  their  caltiration.  ITiey  certainly  are  very  fine, 
ana  give  quite  an  exotic  character  to  the  garden,  and  take  away 
that  extreme  flatness  which  is  the  eyesore  in  the'  bedding-out 
system  as  practised  amongst  us. 

How  it' rejoiced  my  heart  to  read  in  Tiie  JotrnyAi.  of  Hob- 
TTbuLTUBE  last  week,  from  so  able  a  judge  as  Mr.  Fish,  these 
words — **The  mind  longs  for  change.  It  pants  after  a  massive 
background  to  throw  back  the  dazzling  colours ;  and  amid  the 
bewilderment  of  sucli  splendour,  it  sighs  for  the  relief  of  light 
and  shade  instead  of  level  massive  gorgeousness."  Just  so : 
and  as  it  is  in  dress  so  in  this.  Betsy  must  wear  a  crinoline  as 
well  as  her  mistress,  and  Jeames  thinks  it  a  hard  thing  if  he 
cannot  wear  laydowhs  and  mauve  ties  as  well  as  his  master. 
So  every  little  gardener  (like  your  humble  servant),  must  bed 
out  too,  for  to  be  out  of  the  fashion  is  to  be  out  of  the  world ; 
and  if*  my  lord  oloscF'by  has  his  geometric,  of  course  we  must 
try  it'. 

Now,  if  these  Cannas  would  but  do  here,  they  would  be 
gnmd  thinga  to  come  in  for  this  purpose.  And  doubtless  whei) 
the  new  variegated 'plants  frOm  Japan,  which  Vie.  Standish  is 
now  introducing  to  the  world,  become  more  common  and  larger 
they  will  add  a  new  feature  to  the  English  garden. 

Ifonsieur  Lierval  waa  busily  engaged  preparing  to  cut  down 
his  Cannas  when  I  was  there,  d^iey  are  cut  pretty  close,  and 
then  stored  away  in  dry  cellars  on  sand,  so  as  to  keep  them 
clear  of  frost  and  damp,  and  planted  out  in  the  following  spring, 
the  roots  easily  dividing ;  the  habit  of  the  plant  being  to  tlirow 
np  suckers.  Amongst  the  prettiest  and  most  remarkable  varieties 
I  notieed  carnea,  musosfolia,  minima,  and  Van  Houttii^  the  latter 
with  yellow  and  scarlet  flowers  of  considerable  size.  Generally 
speaking  the  bloom  is  not  of  much  importance. 

Another  plant  now  used  in  and  about  Paris  for  ornamentation 
is  the  llicinus  (Castor-oil  plant),  which  attains  in  a  single  reason 
the  height  of  8  feet  or  9  feet.  One  variety  cultivated  by  Mons. 
Lierval,  and  called  sanguinea  from  the  dark  red  character  of 
its  stems  and  leaves,  is  very  ornamental,  and  was  then  in  full 
fruit,  bearing  large  numbers  of  its  curiously  marked  seeds.  The 
greenhouses  were  filled  principally  with  Geraniums  and  soft- 
wooded  plants,  which  Mons.  Lierval  sends  to  the  flower  market 
held  in  the  "  Place  de  la  Madeleine  ;**  while  another  house  was 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  CordyUnes  and  kindred  plants  for 
thepurposes  I  have  before  alluded  to. 

T^e  aspect  of  the  nursery  was  quite  foreign  to  our  notions, 
having  rather  too  much  of  negligence  about  it.  Business  is 
attended  to,  and  nothing  can  be  kinder  or  heartier  than  the 
manner  in  which  we  were  received  by  Mons.  Lierval  and  his' 
son.  Indeed,  the  geniality  seems  common  to  the  craft  on  that 
side  of  the  water,  as,  indeed,  it  is  with  some  few  exceptions, 
on  this  side  also. — D.,  Deal, 


BENOVATING  OLD  OECHAED  FEUIT  TEEES. 

Tk  my  gardens  and  orchard  are  many  large  fruit  trees,  Pears, 
principally ;  but  alsa  Plums,  Apples,  and  Clierries,  which  have 
had  no  attention  given  them  iot  years — six  years,  at  least,  I  am 
t jld  :  consequently,  the  crops  are  inferior  every  way.  The  bark 
iff  generally  very  ragged  or  scalyi  and  the  trees  full  of  spray  and 
long,  thin,  pendulous  branches.  Will  you  inform  me  what  is 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding  to  restore  them  to  the  best  possible 
condition?  They  are"  old  trees — twenty  or  thirty  years  old — 
but  are  such  an  ornament  to  the  grounds  I  cannot  remove  them. 
—B.  W. 

[Your  case  is  one  of  a  great  many,  and  we  thank  you  for 
fairuiging  it  bofore  us  ;  but  if  you  had  stated  a  few  more  parti- 
culars respecting  the  situation,  character  of  the  soil,  and  other 
matters,  it  would  have  been  easier  to  have  suggested  a  remedy  ; 
but,  supposing  the  worst  evil  to  be  against  you — that  is,  super- 
abundance of  moisture  in  the  soil,  then  drain  it  as  quickly  and 
thoroughlv  ae  possible  by  all  means.  This  done,  thin  out  some 
of  the  small  spray  wood,  and  also  some  of  the  old  branches  ;  but 
do  not  be  too  severe  in  that  way  on  old  trees,  for,  like  animals 
aaid  the  human  family,  severe  amputation  is  not  easily  got  over 
late  in  life,  so  that  extensive  fruit-growers  prefer  destroying  an 


old  orchard  to  orer-pruning  it  when  it  gets  old ;  but  the  trees 
may  be  made  more  orderly-looking  by  cutting  out  all  awkward- 
grown  branches,  being  careful,  however,  to  cut  as  little  as  pos- 
sible from  the  Cherries.  Apples  and  Pears  may  bo  cut  more 
freely ;  and  if  it  be  advisable  to  introduce  other  kiuils,  cutting 
the  trees  down  to  something  like  a  dozen  forks  or  hoais  for 
grafting  may  be  advantageous,  if  the  trees  bo  not  older  than  what 
you  say  ;  but  if  very  old  and  worn  out  it  is  useless  to  graft ;  for, 
although  the  grafts  may  grow  and  even  prosper  for  three  or  four 
years,  it  is  usual  to  spo  such  trees  die  off*  at  somo  unexpected 
time.  But,  supposing  the  trees  to  have  been  slightly  pruned  as 
described  above,  the  next  thing  is  to  whitewash  the  bole  and 
part  way  up  the  largo  branches  with  a  thick  coating  of  lime 
whitewash  ;  and  some  mild  morning  in  April,  when  there  is  a 
heavy  dew,  or  when  the  trees  are  wet  with  fog  or  rain,  lot  a 
man  dust  them  all  over  with  freshly -slacked  quicklime.  Mn(;h 
of  this  will,  of  course,  fall  to  the  ground  j  but  a  part  will  stick 
to  the  moss-^rown  branches,  and  lime  being  at  variance  with 
moss,  wiU  kill  much  of  it :  of  course  somo  of  it  may  bo  removed 
at  pruning  time ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  it  all,  and  the 
above  is  the  easiest  way  of  destroying  a  part. 

If  your  orchard  be  on  ground  kept  in  tillage,  much  good  will 
be  done  by  only  digging  slightly  between  and  amongst  the 
trees,  as  deep  digging  and  heavy  cropping  arc  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  the  trees.  Cherries  do  best  on  grass  ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  for  Apples  or  Pears  to  be  so.  Mucli,  however,  depends 
on  tho  subsoil,  and  something  on  the  situation ;  but  all  these  • 
things  added  together  tend  to  make  an  orchard  look  older  than 
it  really  is  ;  for  under  favourable  circumstances  it  ought  only  to 
bo  in  its  prime  at  twenty  or  thirty  years  old.  If,  however,  tho 
remedies  given  above  be  not  attended  with  the  desired  result, 
grubbing  up  is  the  only  alternative ;  but  do  not  plant  trees  there 
again  until  it  has  been  a  year  or  two  under  cultivation  of  another  • 
kind,  and  all  draining  and  trenching  that  may  be  required  may 
be  then  effectually  done.] 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  lEELAND.— No.  7. 

GABBXN   FARM,   DEUMC02n)BA. 

This  truly  beautiful  place,  situated  on  tho  slope  of  a  brae 
some  three  miles  north  of  Dublin,  commands  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  the  metropolis,  from  east  to  west,  tiio  Dublin  mountains, 
and  tho  summits  of  the  Wicklow  hills,  and  is  tho  property  of 
Mr.  Niven,  than  whom  no  man  living  could  more  thoroughly 
appreciate  its  charms  and  pleasing  associations. 

More  than  twenty-five  ago  we  formed  an  acquaintanceship  with 
Mr.  Niven  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  and  having  never 
seen  him  personally  until  we  met  him  the  previous  dav  at  Mr. 
Mackie*s,  we  could  hardly  believe  he  could  be  the  Mr.  Niven,  so 
young  and  slim  and  active  he  looked  ;  whilst  we  had  formed  a  sort 
of  idea  of  a  great,  tall,  stout  man,  with  an  expansion  of  body 
somewhat  commensurate  with  the  largely  dovelope<l  refined  taste, 
the  artistic  and  poetical  eye,  the  elevated  thought,  the  convct 
judgment,  and  the  untiring  energy  to  improve  and  make  better 
each  and  every  thing  that  came  in  his  way,  that  we  for  long 
imagined  to  be  his  peculiar  characteristics.  And,  now,  after 
having  parsed  through  the  initiatory  trials  and  troubles  of  gar- 
dening, after  having  given  the  benefits  of  his  genius  to  the  vice- 
regal lodges  at  tho  Phoenix,  and  the  beautiful  botanic  garden  at 
Glasnevin,  it  was  very  pleasing  to  find  him  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  not  "  sitting  under,"  but  actively  at  work  among 
his  own  Vines  in  that  little  paradise  which  he  has  formed  out  of 
what  previously  was  a  tangled  scene  of  briars  and  thistles, 
desolation  and  ruin ;  the  very  strength  and  luxuriance  of  the 
weeds,  which  would  have  appalled  many,  telling  him  that  such 
soil  rightly  used,  woidd  be  equally  fertile  in  producing  vege- 
tables, fruits,  flowers,  and  shrubs,  foV  tho  use  and  pleasure  of  man. 

Tho  title  "Garden  Farm,"  appropriate  as  it  is,  will  not  give 
a  right  idea  of  the  place  to  our  readers,  unless  they  can  associate 
with  that  all  the  interest  and  neatness  of  a  well-kept  pleasure 
ground  and  flower  garden.  The  entrance  gale  of  elegant  iron 
workmanship,  with  its  suitable  pillars,  stands  at  right  angles 
with  the  highway,  but  sufficiently  back  fro:n  it  to  pern»it  of  a 
nice  sweep  on  each  side  bounded  by  a  wall.  A  little  from  the 
gate  there  is  a  pretty  lodge,  so  that  the  gale  may  be  prop(Tly 
attended  to.  Besides  the  dignity  which  the  above  sweep  pives 
to  the  entrance,  room  is  provided  for  carriages  to  wait,  without 
intruding  on  the  highway  ;  as,  though  the  place  might  by  some 
be  considered  a  demesne,  Mr.  JTiven  just  calls  his  pretty  home  a 
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cottage,  and,  therefore,  neither  carriages  nor  horses  are  allowed 
inpide  the  gate.  "We  found  out  this  from  noticing  how  nice  the 
road  or  broad  walk  was  kept.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Lord  Major  must  here  be  on  a  par  with  the  visiting  gardener. 
Having  only  an  umbrella  for  a  pony,  we  could  take  it  with  us. 
There  is  a  back  way  for  carts  taking  manure,  of  which  vast 
quantities  arc  used,  and  bringing  and  removing  other  tilings ; 
but  Mr.  Niven  escapes  all  the  anxieties  of  horses  and  stabling, 
by  hiring  at  so  much  per  ton  when  wanted,  and  finds  that  it  is 
for  him  by  far  the  most  economical. 

The  breadth  of  this  fine  walk  contracts  a  little  afler  you  pass 
the  first  curve  from  the  gate,  and  then  about  a  hundred  yards 
more  or  so,  it  is  joined  by  another  at  right  angles  some  G  feet 
wide,  that  takes  you  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  for  some  two 
hundred  yards  to  Mr.  Niven*8  cottage.  The  sides  of  the  first 
walk,  in  addition  to  commoner  things,  are  well  stored  with  all  the 
newer  shrubs  and  trees  in  excellent  condition,  and  so  as  here  to 
conceal  all  traces  of  the  market  garden.  Beyond  the  point  of 
junction  referred  to,  the  walk  is  carried  on,  but  gradually 
assumes  the  character  of  the  useful  among  acres  of  fruit  trees, 
and  Bhubarb  and  Sea- kale.  The  narrower  walk  leading  to  the 
cottage  has  a  new  house  on  each  side,  about  40  feet  from  the 
walk,  of  which  Mr.  Niven  has  kindly  sent  us  a  section.  From 
these  houses  to  the  walk  the  space  is  filled  with  fiower-beds. 
Nearer  the  cottage  or  mansion  the  ground  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  finer  shrubs  and  smaller  evergreens,  but  grouped  instead  of  ] 
being  arranged  in  lines  or  square  beds.  The  house  has  a  terrace 
landing  of  its  own,  a  sloping  bank,  and  steps  in  the  centre,  and 
some  fine  shrubs  on  the  slopcy  and  all  the  openings  carpeted  with 
Cerastium  arvense. 

We  foi^ot  to  mention  that  there  is  a  wide  margin  of  the  same 
by  the  sides  of  the  walk  from  the  gate,  which,  without  examin- 
ing, we  took  to  be  the  Moss  Saxifrage :  it  is  close,  compact,  and 
green — a  sheet  of  white  in  early  summer.  It  gets  a  skifi*  with 
a  scythe  once  a-year,  and  the  sweepings  are  used  for  covering 
fruit  trees  in  pots  to  lessen  evaporation  in  summer ;  for  hero 
every — even  the  smallest — thing  is  made  to  serve  a  purpose. 
Beyond  that  sloping  bank  there  is  a  regular  flower  garden  of 
shrubs,  chiefly  the  best  and  most  valuable  evergreens,  Cupressus, 
Thujas,  WeUingtonias,  Arauoaria8,&c.  The  beds  are  laid  out  quite 
artistic,  some  of  them  have  only  from  three  to  fife  plants ;  but 
all  the  beds  divided  from  each  other  by  some  two-feet  gravel 
walks,  and  each  bed  is  surrounded  with  its  own  low  hardy 
edging,  as  Crassulas  of  sorts,  Sedums  of  sorts,  Silenes,  Gentiana 
acaulis.  Thrift,  especially  a  very  dark  variety,  Cerastium  tomento- 
sum,  Sempervivums,  and  Saxifragas,  &o,  Ilere  is  a  fine  reserve 
for  alpine  plants.  Of  course  the  fine  little  trees  in  all  these  artistic 
beds  are  for  sale,  as  well  as  those  elsewhere ;  but  it  requires 
little  more  trouble  to  take  them  up  and  replace  them  than  if  the 
same  work  was  done  in  nursory  lines ;  whilst  in  such  a  position 
the  so  managing  them  gives  an  artistic  ornamental  character  to 
theplacc  that  any  common  arrangement  would  fail  to  effect. 

Having  mentioned  the  edgings  of  these  beds,  we  must  not  omit 
to  state  that  a  little  farther  westward  a  long-raised  bed,  some 
5  feet  wide,  is  devoted  to  a  rich  collection  of  alpines ;  boards  and 
stakes  keep  up  the  sides  of  the  bed,  some  18  inches  above  the 
ground  level,  and  thus  the  plants  are  kept  from  many  enemies, 
and  much  easier  examined  by  the  lovers  of  the  minute  in  vege- 
table beauty.  In  passing  we  may  notice,  that  the  Cerastium 
arvense,  of  which  there  are  such  quantities  here,  seems  a  darker- 
foliaffcd  variety  than  what  we  used  to  consider  as  the  arvense, 
whicii  had  a  little  of  the  grey  in  its  small  foliage,  and  this  led 
us  to  think  at  first  that  it  was  a  variety  of  the  Moss  Saxifrage. 
For  shady  places,  and  even  in  sunny  places,  where  it  can  get 
something  cool  to  cliHg  to,  as  little  stones,  &c.,  the  Saxifraga 
hypnoides  makes  a  fine  verge,  where  there  is  little  necessity  for 
' rampling  or  sweeping ;  and  this  Cerastium  of  Mr.  Nivens  would 

'-^  even  easier  managed,  and  would  yield  tlio  attractions  of  a 

^een  bank  or  verge,  at  a  tithe  of  the  ultimate  expense  of  a  grass 
'me  well  kept.     Some  amateurs  stare  when  I  tell  them  that  their 

^rass  verges  will  be  more  expensive  than  their  flower-beds  ;  but 

^''^Y  begin  to  find  out  what  ii  is  to  keep  them  nice,  by  machinery, 

•^'^wing,  and  clipping,  and  picking,  and  sweeping  the  edges 

.  week,  or  ten  days  at  farthest,  all  the  summer  time.     Con- 

"^1/  this  with  the  switch  of  a  scythe  once  a-year. 

1  the  alpine-bed,  among  others  too  numerous  to  mention, 

.w.d  some  fine  little    Gnaphaliums,   and  especially   dioicum; 

i'rinus  alpina  ;  Sempervivum  calif^'^icum,  a  beautiful  gem  for 
jt«<j  rour*^  some  ^•♦♦^  f  "wer  ^'^'       ^^jre  the  flowers  were  only 


crustatum  and  others ;  Hcmieria  glabra,  a  green  trailizix  pknt 
much  smaller  than  the  Cerastium  spoken  of  above ;  the  OMnti- 
ful  dwarf-trailing  Thymus  azoricus  ;  Silene  exsoapa,  for  clinging 
to  a  stone  or  rock ;  Saxifraga  in  great  force,  some  of  the  ramt 
being,  perhaps,  Bachelie ;  Caiyophalea,  a  very  dwarf  aort  with 
large  white  flowers  ;  and  such  kinds  as  oppositifolia,  and  oppo- 
sitifolia  alba ;  Draba  aizoides,  Aizoon,  pilosa,  &c. ;  Arenariis,  u 
balearica,  so  close  in  habit,  and  laricifolia,  so  dose,  and  grean, 
and  creeping  when  the  white  flowers  are  gone ;  Phlox  anbulatii 
and  all  or  most  of  the  best  dwarfs  as  procumbens,  rema, 
setacea,  &c. ;  Frankenia  laevis,  a  pretty  low  green  trailing  plant; 
and  so  are  corymbosa,  mollis,  and  ericifolia,  which  lattw  ii  a 
little  tender,  as  it  comes  from  the  Canaries ;  Yeronica  ■••ra^M, 
a  pretty  minute  beauty ;  and  numbers  more  equally  imaU,  ai 
serpyllifolia,  &c.,  and  the  pretty-leaved  trailmg  Folygonnm 
complexum,  &o. 

North  from  these  alpine-beds  are  large  quartern  of  fruit  treei 
trained  to  trellises,  and  of  all  sizes,  so  that  a  gentleman  might 
come  with  his  gardener  and  pretty  well  stock  his  walls  uid 
quarters  at  once.  These  trellises  are  formed  by  driving  in  atakai 
along  the  centre  of  a  ridge,  and  then  fastening  slight  roda  length- 
wise on  each  side  of  the  stakes.  These  ridges  are  considerably 
elevated,  and  in  some  cases  are  9  feet  apart,  and  in  other  caiM 
11  feet  or  more;  but  when  that  width  and  wider,  there  ti 
generally  a  row  of  dwarf  bushes  or  pyramids  in  the  valley  between 
the  ridges.  Though  the  trees  be  planted  on  each  side  of  the 
trellis,  yet  from  being  so  elevated,  and  large  and  email  so  regn* 
larly  moved,  they  can  be  raised  eaiily  with  a  fine  supply  oC 
roots,  and  if  planted  early  would  bear  the  following  aeaaon. 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  &c.,  were  in  excellent  conditioQ. 
In  other  quarters  trees  were  trained  as  bushea  and  pyramids, 
and  pinched  in  so  as  to  be  masses  of  flower-bada.  Other  places 
had  lots  of  trees  in  the  bush  and  pyramidal  style,  aeeinin^ 
more  for  fruit  than  for  sale ;  and  in  these  the  ridgee  were  ooTerad 
as  undergrowth  with  Strawberries,  and  apparently  in  the  highert 
luxuriance.  Besides  these  banks  acres  of  ground  are  devoted 
to  Strawberry  culture— some  planted  on  the  level,  acme  on  the 
rounded  bed,  and  all  looking  well.  Many  sorta  are  grown,  bat 
Mr.  Niven  thinks  none  for  quality  and  quantity  cornea  near  to 
the  Prirtcess  Frederick  William — one,  we  think,  of  hia  own  raising 
and  which  must  be  prolific  indeed,  as  on  comparing  it  &irly 
with  every  other  fashionable  and  well-proved  nnd,  he  fonnd 
that  it  yielded  at  least  a  third  more  produce. 

Other  small  fruits  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  chiefiy 
for  the  fruit  being  sent  to  market.  There  were  great  quarten 
of  Baspberries  that  you  could  scarcely  see  into,  they  were  ao 
luxuriant,  and  several  plantations  of  the  last  and  the  present 
year.  These  two  are  raised  on  banks  at  first,  to  give  more  room 
for  green  and  other  crops  between  them  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
by  that  time  the  dunging  and  enriching  the  ground  briogi  it 
pretty  well  to  a  level,  and  the  roots  of  the  Baspberriea  monopo- 
lise all  the  advantages.  Bows  and  quarters  of  Carranta  and 
Gooseberries  are  nicely  pyramided  and  summer-pinohed.  to 
concentrate  the  fruit-buds,  and  thus  not  only  enable  the  vnit 
to  be  easier  gathered,  but  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  finrit  in 
the  least  possible  room.  Plenty  of  these  and  most  fniiting  treei 
may  bo  raised  at  once  for  orchard-houses  or  miniatnre  Iriiit 
gai^ens.  For  those  who  prefer  plants  in  pots,  we  obaerved  many 
nice  little  plants  of  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  &o.,  plunged  in 
)>ots  out  of  doors  ;  but  most  of  the  young  bush  and  pjnnudal 
Peach  trees,  and  the  tenderest  Apricots,  &&,  were  atiU  in  the 
orchard-house,  and  in  such  a  wet  season  be  Ukdy  to  contimia 
there  until  the  leaves  were  dropping  at  least. 

This  orchard,  or,  rather,  heated  lioa8e-~«8  it  ia  heated 
very  successfully  by  earthenware  pipes  with  cemented  jointa— Is 
75  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  with  a  raised  bed  oneaoh  aide^  and 
a  wide  raised  bed  in  the  centre,  with  a  pathway  on  each  aide. 
In  the  side  beds  Vines  are  planted,  the  roota  also  feeding  out- 
side ;  the  surface  of  the  bed  was  also  filled.  The  wide  centre 
bed  was  crammed  with  nice  young,  Peach  treea,  all  aiimmer- 
nipped,  some  in  pots,  and  some  out  of  pots,  as  the  moving  them 
was  found  to  be  no  trouble.  Looking  at  them,  you  oonld  not 
t'Cll  which  were  in  pots  or  which  out,  partly  owinff  to  the 
equality  of  growth  and  partly  to  the  whole  surface  ca  tiie  bed 
being  carpeted  with  the  mowings  of  Cerastium  arrenae.  TbB 
little  fire  heat  was  found  of  use  for  them  in  luoh  a  wet  dull 
season  as  it  has  been  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  ICr.  Nirsn  told 
us  there  was  a  growing  demand  for  such  planta,  and  that  if  tli^ 
dir  \o     11  sell,  the  fruit  would.    Thehonaeloi&edisthertampl^ 
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confined  chiefly  to  the  width  of  the  side  bed  and  the  width  of 
the  paesages  overhead;  bat  a  rod  was  allowed  to  cross  the 
house  eyery  12  feet  or  16  feet,  which  gare  it  an  elegant  appear- 
ance. Over  that  space  the  bunahes  were  pretty  well  as  thick 
ae  they  would  grow ;  the  bnnofaee  rather  small,  it  is  true,  and 


the  berries  not  extraordinary  for  size  ;  but  Mr.  Niven  told  us 
he  found  comparatirely  few  would  gire  the  price  tor  extra  fine 
finiit ;  and  that  he  could  make  much  more  money  out  of  the 
heavy  crop  of  smaller  bunches.  When  a  better  taste  prerailed 
he  could  meet  it  by  taking  half  his  preeent  crop. 


Sectional  Lines  of  Mr.  Kiven's  new  Form  of  Span-roofed  Hotuee. 
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The  other  glass  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  are  the  two  houses 
standing  north  and  south  near  the  walk  preyiously  alluded 
to.  They  are  exceedingly  well  finished,  yery  elegant,  and  we 
would  rather  not  state  the  economical  sum  they  cost.  It 
was  Mr.  Kiyen^s  design  to  send  a  paper  on  these  to  some 
learned  Society,  such  as  the  British  Association,  and,  there- 
fore, our  readers  must  feel  all  the  more  obliged  to  him  for 
eonsenting  to  make  them  the  first  judges  of  this  new  mode  of 
glass-ioofing.  He  states,  "  In  reply  to  your  note,  I  send  you 
annexed  the  exact  sectional  lines  of  my  new  form  of  houses, 
the  angled  form  admitting  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  rays 
of  light  and  heat  to  act  more  or  less  rectangularly  upon  their 
respectiye  side  and  roof  surface.  The  rest  I  may  leaye  to  you, 
who  haye  seen  them  in  operation.  Only  this  I  may  add,  that 
my  principal  object  in  the  contriving  of  theee  structures  has 
been  economy  of  space  and  capital,  and  instead  of  expensive 
one-sided  glass-covered  walls,  to  haye  them  extended,  fruit  or 
plant-house  promenades,  with  every  superficial  foot  of  internal 
surface  usefully  occupied  or  available,  and  so  finished  as  to  be 
equally  adapted  either  to  the  pleasure  ground  or  the  general 
garden. 

Mr.  Niven's  drawing  speaks  for  itself.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  direct  light  thrown  into  such  houses.  A  few 
tilings  may  be  stated  as  explanatory.  There  Iras  no  hestinff 
of  the  houses  when  we  were  there.  One  house  was  devotea 
ehiefly  to  Peaches,  and  the  other  chiefly  to  Vines.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Vines  at  least  would  be  none  the  worse  of  a 
little  fire  heat,  and  if  both  were  heated  a  little,  they  would 
famish  storehouses  for  many  things  in  winter.  The  houses 
being  built  on  the  slope  of  the  ground,  will  be  heated  more 
easUy  than  if  on  the  dead  leveL  A  furnace,  an  Arnott*s  stove, 
&C.,  placed  at  the  lower  end,  would  render  such  a  house  safe,  as 
Ihe  cold  air  would  be  drawn  along  the  pathway  to  the  stove, 


and  the  heated  air  pass  along  the  roof  to  the  other  end.  We 
presume  the  pipes  on  the  lower  lesser  bed  next  the  pathway  are 
for  heating*pipes,  and  instead  of  beine  covered  with  plunging 
material  as  shown,  could  be  exposed  when  most  heat  was 
wanted.  Mr.  Niven  was  doing  more  in  these  housee  than  he 
has  even  represented  in  the  drawing.  The  plants  at  the  side  of 
the  path  were  dwarfer,  but  in  one  house  the  side  lines  of  the 
higher  bed  were  filled  with  bush  pyramidal  Vines,  looking  the 
very  picture  of  health  and  compactness,  and  by  stopping,  though 
the  bunches  of  laterals  had  green  leaves  enough,  the  two  or  three 
backmost  buds  on  the  shoots  of  the  season  were  plump  and 
brown.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  was  another  Vine 
trained  espalier  fashion  near  the  outside,  which  was  also  looking 
well.  A  similar  plan  was  followed  in  the  Peach-house.  The 
bush  or  pyramidal  trees  were  planted  out  on  the  high  bed  next 
the  path,  and  another  line  to  be  trained  trellis  fashion  near  the 
outsides,  but  the  shoots  far  apart,  and  these  to  be  furnished 
with  spurs,  and  kept  to  spurs  instead  of  young  shoots  by 
constant  nipping  back  in  summer.  So  that,  in  fact,  by  not 
allowing  these  side  trees  to  rise  too  high,  Mr.  Niven  was  actually 
doing  much  more  in  these  houses  than  he  has  represented  in  the 
drawing.  Of  course,  he  knows  all  about  root-pruning  or  re- 
planting, when  a  tree  threatens  to  want  too  much  room  from 
over-luxuriance.  We  have  no  doubt  these  houses  will  produce 
a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  and  will  be  a  fine  promenade,  especially 
as  the  fruit  gets  ripe. 

Two  or  three  more  things  should  be  noticed.  The  whole  roof 
is  fixed  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  moveable  squares  in 
the  middle  of  the  120-feet  length.  Of  course,  the  angular  space 
above  the  doors  in  each  end,  and  even  the  doors  themselves,  are 
open  in  very  hot  days.  The  massive  brick  pillars  at  the  ends 
exist,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  only  there;  but  lesser  ones  of 
9  inches,  we  think,  are  placed  every  10  feet  or  12  feet,  and  on 
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tbfsa  tfie  pl«lo  i>  flsed,  thot  iMTing  Ihe  outride  boiler  mi  rapgeft  that  n  poHer  mif^fat  mske  the  jrliole  oomplete  tnd  i^ 

inaide  with  ftw  aceere  to  Mch  other,     Tlie  mods  of  giTOiff  m  tight  in  it»olf,  Bicppting  tha  hols  at  the  Iwttom  of  the  pol,  irbA 

at  Ihc  litlBi  is  alio  pfciiliir.     Iho  sidf»  ctmrirt  of  two  boarda,  n  I  preaumo  would  bo  required. 

:..»...  .^.1  nn  m.»».  kn.H*      i<l.>  Iinir  nnn  in  Hied,  hut  wilti  1  bsTB  a  fine  Agipuitbua  umbelMci  juit  gone  oat  of  bloomt 

n  equnl  Bpacf  the  root*  hsT*  burst  tha  pot.     I  am  inforaicd  bj  Loudon  and 

othera  that  Ihc  planfa  may  be  inoreased  by  dividing  the  roota, 

_  but  the  aeaaon  for  that  operation  is  not  mention!^ ;   for  thi 

I  preeent  I  hsve  placed  the  plant  in  a  pot  a  trifle  larger,  12  iuolui 


rr  board  is  made  t< 


[The  doubU  pot  all  in  one  piece,  u  hero  auggeried,  would 
uuwer  Tcrj  well ;  but  in  largo  otahliahmenta  nothing  of  tbe 


and  opening!  of  a  similar  size  made  in  il,  but  the  Openings  in  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^     ^  eoiumon  pots,  and  upright  O: 

tlic  outer  board  will  go  Bgi.ins(  the  close  part  in  Ihe  irner  board.  ,,    ^■^^^  uprielit  ones  to  be  outside,  and  to  secure  the  spaot 

■niieii,  therefore,  jou  pull  Ihc  outer  board  along  Iho  grooTBS,  between  tlm  edges  with  a  bit  of  common  cUy.    Then,  when  th* 

you  inaj  fil™  an  inch  of  nir  at  each  of  tlieao  openings,  or  pull  „  ^^„  ^^j  ;„  Uj;,  „,„  thpj  „ould  be  free  for  common  woifc 

far  enough  lo  open  the  whole  space,  by  lia'ing  the  openings  ol  ^^      ^  ^li.  B.-slon  has  uacd  only  the  common  kinds  of  pelt 

both  boards    flush  with  each  olhtr.      By  this  nioilc  an  cit™  ^^^j  ^^^      ansHBr  perfrctlj.     Tlie  system  is  very  good  inileed. 

board  is  wanted  on  each  aide,  but  the  eipenso  and  Uio  bother  of  .j,]^^            ^^d  of  April  or  earl"  in  May  is  the  best  time  to 

hinges,  and  colohcs,  and  handles  are  aTOided.  ,]j,.jdg  a  ,„        ,„„(  ^f  Agnpnnlhus  nmbelfatua,  the  blue  African 

Before  leafing  .peaking  of  fruit,  ve  must  notice  a  Pear  tree  i_ii„_^  ggyere  „.o,k  it  i,  loo— all  the  roots  must  be  cut  through 

OD  the  east  and  soulh  side  of  the  cottage,  ]isTing  forty  branchcj  the  baU  lo  get  the  diTisions.] 
■nd  aa  many  ditTereiit  kinds  of  Pears  ripening  m  sueoessiou,  and 

in   cononon    years  furnishing  a  good    supply    for   a   moderate  

fcrnUy.      This  year  the  supply  was  below  the  average,  though  TfBRN=;      '*OTT     TTOR    PHTim  A 

thera  wcro  some  flno  fruit.     An  essay  on  such  Piargrowing  was  lJN8Kt/lS   Ufl    i<  JfilUM  a— aULL   J?UJt   tfUliUjLA 

Twd  by  Mr.  NiTcn  b.-forc  Iho  Brili.h  Assooiation  in  I8:>6.  FAItlNOSA. 

We  liayo  mciilioned  no  ornamental  trees  ;    but  we  thought  -^j^^           pi^g^g  ,o  ,p]i  j^o  how  t-  destroy  insects  on  Fermf 

the  Wcipuic_V\  illowa  more  handsome  than  usual.    And  sjicak-  j  f^^^j  ,  f^,  ^^  „!„„  i,,^]     ^^  smoked  them  with  aphis  paitils. 

ing  of  tlie/WiUow  l«d«  "«  to  say  that  Mr.   Nivcn  has  Lirge  ^he  result   was   that  all  the  young  fronds   were  Julici,     Kb 

qu^era  of  all  Iho  best  Willows  aa  stools,  and  eapecialiy  the  pUnts,  however,  were  not  otherwise  hurt. 

packlhrcsd  Willow-,  tho  best  Of  aU  for  economicaT  purposes;  "^  "W.."  at  page  148.  will  End  nothing  so  good  as  cocot-not 

and  all,  and  espccally  the  Utter,  in  tlio  greatest  la. upiance.  ^r„„  f^,^  Primula  farinosa— indeed,  it  is  as  eieeUent  for  *U 

Strange  that  so  mueli  should  be  paid  to  foreigners  for  \\  illows  i,og  plants  as  for  Fern,  and  bulbs.— K.  W.  E. 

when  liier  could  bo  such  a  ri-muncrative  crop  at  home.  °  '   ,                 ,      ,  .■          .1    .       i       .    u     -iii           t      ■ 

We  find,  lio«OTer,  that  we  have  gossipp^d  so  long,  that  we  [I''"'"'r?  y-"  pl"*^  the  pastils  too  close  to  the  Ferns.  Fcnu- 

must  leave  perhaps  the  best  of  the  tale  uulold-aboutyegctablee,  S"*'"?  ""  '  .f'^^"^"  smoke,  or  syringing  with  Guhurst  Com- 

worth  Ihe  alftention  of  TOung  gardeners  golr.g  some  distance  to  rt""'^  "''.1  •""  '^o, 'P'"**''  "^  F*™-     ^"^'  ^'  *-^^  '"^ 

aee.     We  saw  little  of  .'umniw  vegetsbles  but^Carrots,  Parsnips.  .'''«°'  ^""^  ^"^  ilowSM.] 

Turnips,  and  especially  Aaparsgus,   Soa-kale,  and  lihubarh —  

acres  and  acres  of  the  latter  were  fine.     The  great  secret  of  all  is 

deep  digging,  heavy  dunging,  and  abundance  of  rich  water.     A  PEAUS    OF    THIS    yjjATt. 

largo  clothes-washing  ostablishmcnt  stands  even  a  littlo  higher  tve  never  knew  I'eara  much  more  deficient  in  quantitv,  and 

than  the  farm,  connected  with  a  female  religious  order  j  and  the  ^^fer  better  in  qualitv,  than  they  are  this  year.     They  an:  also 

rich  liquid  from  such  a  large  place,  instead  of  beinp  a  nuisance  remarkable  for  their  large  size. 

as  formerly,  is  run  into  tanks  on  the  farm,  and,  by  meana  of  Cbaumontels  from  the  Clianncl  Islands,  weighing  from  24  to 

moveable  pumps  and  moveable  water- troughs,  is  made  to  water  31  ^jg.^  „e  eommonly  to  bo  bought  at  the  London  fruilerefSi 

and  irrigate  Uioae  creps  that  can  take  in  all  such  strong  food,  g„d  they  liaro  been  eihibitod  even  an  ounce  or  two  over  tb« 

and  even  loot  out  for  more.     «  hole  quarters  of  Rhubarb  had  Wheat   of  those  weights.    The  heaviest  specimen  on  nowd 

tha  rows  mcloaod  with  boards  at  the  sides,  and  two  or  thret^feet  weighed  38  oia.  and  was  priwnted  U>  the  Queen  in  lB4a 

boards  put  across  the  top,  ere  long  with  or  without  heating  Rcoenllywotosled  a  seedling  Pear  from  awall  in  North WataL 

materul  at  the  aides;  merely  frani  prevent  1  tig  Ihc  heat  of  the  the  parent  of  uliich  Pear  was  0110  of  the  old  Bonunot*.    It 

earth  from  freely  eseaping  la  sufficient  to  brmg  it  early  to  anch  „eigbed  21  ois.,  and  Ihe  raiser,  a  clergyman,  saj*  that  be  ha* 

maturtly  as  to  fit  it  for  the  msckct-     L"ge  qusntitiES  of  Bea-  ™„„  them  weighing  40  Oia. 

kale  are  whipped  up,  tied  into  diah-bundlca,  and  after  being  a  ^t  tlio  Royal  Horticullu*!  Soeiety'a  exhibition  in  Kovonbs, 

«>Ti„,n  t,™n  ,„  a  wami  dark  place,  are  sent  to  tickle  the  appetite  Hi.  Solomons  eiliibited  some  imported  Ps«n,  among  which  wm 

"'"'"  """'"  Benrre  Diela  weighing  2  lbs.  each,  Catillios  weighing.  21  lbs,  and 

■,  .         ..                   "«t  help  wishing  |„,1tb  Uvedala'a    St.    Germain,  weighing    39 Tha,     nieaa   lart- 

that  the  worthy  prapnetor  might  live  many,  many  more  years,  named,  therefOTe,  Bvcrag.-d  31  lbs.  each,  which  prepares  nt  lor 

to  inculcsto  prudence,  forethought,  activity,  induatry,  and  honest  believing  the  following  statements  in  tbe  Califomiaii  nawspapen. 

thnfV,  by  the  most  successful  of  all  teaching— ciam  pie  ,  lo  im-  yj,  Laroftt  Pear  Brf.-The  Kapa  Brparter   thus  noticea  a 

^rwa  on  atiU  many  more  pupile  the  necessity  of  self-denial,  pj,,  ._.<  (falifomia  is  noted  for  lar^e  vegetable  growths.    We 

ielf-control,  sclf-iuatruction,  and  thorough  fidelity  as  the  first  haTs  one  now  to  chronicle  in  the  shape  of  a  Pear,  which  it 

neoesaar}'  step«  to  lasting  social  advancement ;  to  show  them  the  remarkable  for  its  size.    It  was  lUised  by  W.  8.  Jaoka,  of  Nap* 

mportancc  of  llic  great  Cbnst.an  principles  of  moral  obligation  City  ;  is  18i  inches  by  17i  inches  in  oireumfmmce ;  weight  4  ita!^ 

for  regulating  (heir  conduct  in  life  j  and,  in  fine,  by  his  taste  for  ,„d  is  of  Ihe  kind  called  Pound  Pear.    Il  will  be  imt  to  tb 

'ua  the  love  of  the  beauiifulj  to  be  the  meana  of  diffusing  a  Eastern  Stales  for  cihibition." 

[till  more  ripening  and  elevating  infiuenco  over  the  land  of  Ids        xiic  Sorramrii/o  VnioH  says  ■ 

''*'""'0°- K-  ^"«-  "An  I«,m,^K  Pear.—\fe  lieeivod  yesterday  a  P«r  of  tU 

Duchesse  d'AngoulO  me  variety,  the  weight  ofwhieh  was  3E1  oia. 

«*ODF    OF    8THIKING    CUTTINGS-DIVIUIHG  Aeiti«nof Sha.ta,inforwardii.gUsays,underdatoof 8«pt«iW 

saATHWPWTTtl    TTAfTfB'TT  *TTT«  EBth  ;—' Benjamin  Swascy  sends  yon  this  dsy,  through  Wolb, 

*fJflPVKTHUS   UMDELLATUS.  if.„go_  &  Co.-s   Eiprcss,  a  Mammoth  Pear   of  the  T)uche«w 

'  J  .a    ^^.        ^1  the  1st  ult.,  is  a  suggestion  of  your  corrcs-  d'AiigouK'nio  variety,  weighing  35^  ounces.    It  is  one  only  of 

Xindeut  lir.  B^..,aii,  of  a  novel  mode  of  striking  cuttings  by  the  Ihe  many  fine  productions  of  hia  well-known  orchard,  at  the 

.asistance  of  warm  air  condned  between  the  edges  of  a  tube  set  Lower  Bpringe,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Bhasla.    Tbe 

iprlght  on  Iho  ground,  and  a  llowcr-pot  dropped  into  it  just  Irce  thst  bore  the  above  specimen  is  a  dwarf,  three  years  froa 

'tdng  at  the  rim  ;  Ihu  escape  of  air  being  prevented  by  Ihe  nao  the  seed,  nnil  has  matured  in  all,  the  present  aeaaoD,  tbiitytr~ 


"f  liully.                                                                         P  -IB,  the  twelve  largest  of  which  weighed  IB  lbs,  10  011. 1  the 
■"'■III  besom"  u"-~  ■•'"ly  in  tlieeo  aH^il-*  r-^"'''-       , auii'-'r    wenty  weiyl-id  271  lbs.    Swascy'a  orchard  is  happier 
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miles  rroin  Kid  Sacramento  rirer,  ainong  the  Toot  Ulli,  and  li 
■t  an  rlt^ition  of  about  (00  feet  nbore  tlie  riter.    The  (Oil  u 

red  clayey  loam.' " 

"A  Profitalle  Apple  CWip.-^Thera  ia  an  Apple  orclisrd  i 
Benaoii's  ranch,  in  Ban.  Joaqnin  CO.,  containing  near  500  hcarii 
trem  tit  yuan  old,  and  aii  loaded  to  their  utmost  eapnity  wi 
splendid  fruit.  Wo  objcrrod  trees  containing  llicftneetaprcinic 
of  Bambo,  Jted-streak,  Jonnetting  and  Gloria  Muiidl  fruit  ■ 
ever  saiT  in  an;  orchard.  These  apples  sell  readilj  on  the  fit 
at  eight  cents  per  pound,  or  thrpe  dotLan  ttrentf-GTO  cents  p 
buabel.  A.  number  of  ths  trees  are  benriDg  as  much  as  sii 
eight  bushels  each,  and  tlu!  entire  product  of  the  orchard  will 
vortli  a  small  competency.  When  the  home  market  is  latiaSc 
tte  projirietors  will  take  what  is  loft  to  the  mountain  towns  ai 
ib  Washoe,  trhither  there  is  a  remunerative  market.  All  t: 
trees  luiTo  been  cultivaled  this  year  without  any  irrigatiDn,  in 
•sndy  eoil,  the  surface  of  which  is  about  10  ifect  abore  the  lei 
cf  the  water  of  the  rirer."— StocWoit  Seporlrr. 

Large  Pluma.—Tae  Oregon  i'aroin- says  :— "Mr.S.I.uellir 
ofMilwaukia  Xnrarry,  laid  on  our  table,  three  Pluma  of  W 
Tellow  Egg  variety,  irliieh  neighed,  in  the  oggrfgalc,  Jl  oi 
Tho  iarijest  of  Ihem  weighed  4  Ois." 

These  ilelaili  bring  to  our  recolleotion  that  this  is  (he  scas' 
when  certain  parties  prowl  about  the  country,  and  viclimige  tl 
toD-roadily  credulous  witli  all  kinds  of  gardening  prodigic.'^,  sui 
■s  bhio  Dahlias,  jcllow  Snowdrops,  and  Brobdtgnag  fruits ! 

Tlie  last  dcrico  in  thia  way  was  manapcd  by  an  America 
Seeing  some  eitraordinarily  large  Poara,  of  French  growth,  I 
bought  u  dozen — giving  about  Si.  each  for  them.  He  thi 
bought  Gre  hnndrnl  maiden  Feir  trees,  of  some  common  variet 
at  J».  CuI.  each,    proccfded  to  two  country  towns,  ciposed  tl 

E'gantic  Pears  in  a  window  fronting  the  high  slreel,  on  llio  ma 
It  day,  stutcil  that  (he  trees  bora  Peara  like  tluiac  twelva  ho  e 
hibilcd,  and  sold  the  whole  of  his  tree*  for  Gi.  each. 


NOTES  ON  MT  HEBBACE0U8  GABDEN 

U11.>E  IS  TUB   TE\H3   1S53-1,   n'lTS  A   FEW  ADDITIOK8. 

Tnit  sum  and  substance  of  the  fallowing  remarks  is  jnit  thi 
They  are  notes  made  of  such  planta  as  I  then  grew  in  nn  he 
baceous  garden,  devoted  eipreasl^to  that  class  of  plants  wbi< 
I  had  at  that  (imo  under  my  care. 

Tlicie  notes  were  never  intended  to  beaubmitted  to  thepubl 
but  were  jotted  down,  sometimes  in  baite,  expressly  for  my  oi 
use  and  guidance;  but  aaeing  that  imfpooalion  is  Deeded  i 
spocting  any  useful  kinds  of  farbaoeww  ji^ts,  I  copy  a  law 
tliem  whiob  I  think  most  dMecriqg  of  iwtiae,  and  aumoit  the 
to  tbe  Editors  of  The  Joitbkai,  ^v  jBowOODIXUBI  ;  and  if  (hi 
only  add  (Ue  uullMt  portiele.of  auMt^nge^  putting  down  tl 
preteat  qcatam  of  hmtrtingi  i  jdudl  .4mbi  jqysolf  abundant 
rewaided. 

KOEH  OF  Bk»  Ho  1,  «F  Kmimr  #ize. 

Fill«d  at  the  baginnincaf  Ogtpber  jntb  nige^trone pUnU 
Delphininm  forquMun.    XlMt«-pUnts  wue  obtaioMT  Mm 
OHM  whioli  weni.tqlun  wp  -ibo  fuaaatr  psavioiuly,  And  [ 
and  planted  in  IhejaHE^nrdw-    I  bweiDvaiUl 


psavioiuly,  And  parte 
reiovBiiablyifouna  tha 


_  y  appeaiauce  in  ear^  jijtring.  Borne  ruiw-a-di^s  .jwifer 
peg«awQ  tlveSelplunium,  but-I  Ukotoaae  it  oqt^;^  its  on 
natuni  lubit,  alcbaugh,  by  following  tltalatler  coura^itrequu' 
some  anpport  whan  in  anioaad.ailuatioas. 

Tlie  tut  weak  in  April  biiiiga  pith  it  jt  ^ood  aluw  of  flow 
trwa  the  Groouiw ;  tus  Iiilipa  are  Uat  pushing  up  (hair  tarns 
heads,  and  tlie  Belphiniumiaro  making  good  jirogress,  with  ere 
proqi«at  of  J>  &i«>tu»r  of;fl<anr.  Itiia  I.conaidef  uiainly  to  I 
Btiribul«d  to  tlie  .eai^AutHDui  plantuig— ^  deoidsd  advaotM 
certainly, , and  wiien  pcaatiMible.aWuld.aerer.bB  Imt  ajght  of^ 
the  cultiiatLon  of  most  kinds  of  tiariiacciiuB  pUots.  AttheoLa 
of  May  we  hare  the  Oelphiniuma  in  all  tlieir  beauty,  and  rs 
worthy  objects  of  much  altraotion. 

Six  weeks  later,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Delphiniums  being  wi 
nigh  gone,  I  begin  to  prepare  them  at  ones  for  a  change 
quarters — that  of  the  reaerre  garden.  Here  they  will  undergo  pr 
oilely  the  same  treatment  as  last  year;  parting  at  Iho  root 
ahading,  and  frequent  waterings  are  all  theyrequiretomaketbe 
good  plaats  f<>r  the  coming  autumn. 

Ilie  bed  now  is  forked  over,  not  too  deeply,  as  it  ia  likely 
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this  s.ason  to  suffer  from  dr-uglit ;  and  on  the  Bnt  dull  orcloudy 
^  T  will  bring  from  the  reserra  garden  sufficient  plants  to  flU 
it  of  the  Rudbrckia  pulcherrima  (I  connot  vouch  for  tlie  accuracy 
of  t)ie  second  naqie).  It  was  a  variety  growing  about  2  feet 
high.  These  have  been  slandine  in  patches  about  8  inches 
over,  and  are  now  just  pushing  their  flown-stBlks,  and  will  re- 
move without  experiencing  any  scriDui  check,  and  will  from  this 
time  produce  an  abundant  display  of  Huwer  till  frost  makes  its 
appearanee  in  autumn 

Tha  above  may  be  considered  a  history  of  an  herbaceous-bed 
and  its  ocoupanti  for  a  year,  and  will  show  the  rca'iar  what  in 
an  ordinary  ajsfem  has  been  done.  Wiiat  might  be  accom- 
plisiied  if  a  regular  syiloin  was  laid  down  has  jct  to  be  seen,  but 
can  only  bo  attainrd  hy  a.  zeilius  advocate  of  tho  subject  ho  ia 
luKidltng.  Objections  and  stumbling  blocks  there  are  in  the 
way  ofanyone  who  darss  to  bring  about  a  rival  againat  our 
present  bedding  system,  but  not  one  is  thero  but  wliat  will 
eventually  be  overcome. 

QWe  hope  our  namelqas  corrospoudcnt  will  continue  to  furuish 
us  witli  more  of  his  pMCtieal  notes,  but  we  do  not  comprelieud 
why  he  wages  a  war  of  eitarmiialion  against  the  bedding  sysliea]. 
Ho  reminiu  us  of  tlia  cruity  old  gentleman  who  prcfirred  agrer 
pouey  to  one  of  any  other  colour,  and  wished  especially  that  aU 
blacks  and  cliestnuts  should  be  eiterminutei  I.  Kow,  thaufih  our 
correspondent  likes  his  hobby  above  all  others,  why  cannot  ho 
let  others  ride  theirs  in  peace  and  quietude,  though  of  quite  a 
difiurent  colour  ?— Eds.  J.  oP  H.] 


HEATING   A    VINEBY— CABE    BEQTJIRED    IN 
BBUSniNG  OVEB  BUDS, 

I  SATR  a  fruit-house,  spnn-roofed,  Sli  feet  by  2S  feet,  the 
oentre  of  which  is  a  raised  border  11  feet  wide,  3  feet  higher 
than  the  surrounding  borders.  The  raised  border  i?  planted 
with  four  rows  of  Vines  trained  to  upright  rods,  at  in  southern 
France,  chiefly  Black  Hamburghs.  The  rest  of  the  house  eon- 
tains  Peaches  and  Apricots  in  pots. 

Through  the  middle  of  the  raised  border  runs  a  snnk  but  ex- 
posed flue  (continued  into  an  orchord-hoiise  37  f.-et  by  It  feet, 
span-roofed,  0  feet  high,  adjoining  tho  vinery  and  on  tho  *ame 
level),  in  all  60  feet  long,  two  brick  on  edge  deep,  double  slate 
covers,  7  inch  inaide  measure.  The  furnsce  is  18  inches  deep  and 
12  wide  and  high,  and  I  find  it  will  raise  the  house  about  10° 
above  the  outside  temperature  in  dull  cold  weather.  "Sovi,  as  tbia 
(Torkahiie),  is  a  very  rainy  sunless  climate,  I  doubt  whether  I 
shall  be  able  with  suoh  heating  power  to  ripen  my  Grapes  in 
good  tiaio,  as  from  October  (be  sun  is  tery  low  here ;  and 
therefore  the  earlier  .my  Qrapes  are  ripe  the  better,  I  presume, 
jrill  be  their  flavour.  Wliat,  then,  will  be  the  cheapest  way  of 
giving  additional  beat  to  such  a  liouaep  I  have  thought  of 
ttmo  plans — one,  to  lun  a  single  li-inoli  pipe  at  Is.  6iJ.,  or 
4hiae-quaxter'inoh  at  ]/.  per  yard,  round  the  Vine-borders, 
'having  (HO  «r  .tkiee  bands  acroas  the  furnace-top  inside  aa 
boiler.  Xhtairould  coat  about  (for  SO  yards  and  fixing)  £21"^. 
or  £2.  iSow  many  degrees  of  heat  do  you  think  it  would  add 
to  .(he  vineyard  ?  The  othar  two  methods  would  be  enlarging 
the  funwe  to  i  fert  by  IB  jpchea  ;  or  a  :^ok  Arnott's  stove, 
on  ow  jrifle  ^  -the  .*inaiff  ^oA  below  tlie  .mieod  border,  which 
would,  d'cou^e,  heat  oao  aide  .unduly.  Coat  T  cannot  tell. 
Whan  ahould  heat  begin  to  be  used  P  I  think  us  soon  «a  the 
Apricots  set. — iGNOEaltllH. 

P.S.— Will  you  caution  beginnars  in  painting  their  fruit  trees 
with  soap,  sulphur,  Gisliurst,  kc.,  in  winter  not  (o  apply  the 
bruah  against  the  grain,  or  tliry  may  injure  the  One  scales  which 
shield  and  cover  the  young  bloasom-buda  7 

{Jifikfifi  you  J>a\fl,ppaiiingi  to  let  (be  heat  out  into  the  atmo- 
aphece  pf  (he .bouse,  woarezather  surpiised  that  your  sunk  flue 
,if  .all  oound  over  diwi  nuiic  the  house  10'  in  cold  weather, 
though  it-would  do  that  easily  and  more  if  exposed.  Ferbaps, 
however,  ve  x»A  the  matter  jiroug,  as  our  eyes  even  with 
spectacles  can  scarcely  decipher  the  very  minute  itili'rliiiing. 
There  was  given  the  very  inlormalion  you  desiderate  nbout  Olios 


will  be  1 


0  othci 


away.     We  think  that  with  the  {rawer  you 
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■Djtbing  like  force  such  s  home  jou  nould  requiro  bucIi  a  flue, 
and  CTon  &  brick  deoper,  to  go  right  round  the  house.  We 
have  not  muoh  faith  in  jour  li-incb  pipei,  unWs  thej  wero 
made  atroug  eo  M  to  jUBtsiu  preBsure,  and  tben  the;  would  be 
much  more  eipeneiTe.  In  such  imnll  pipea,  too,  eren  when 
coiled  U  yoQ  itate,  there  U  a  difficulty  le«t  Ihej  get  broken  in 
the  fireplace ;  and  wlien  eo  amnll,  too,  and  niucb  fire  used,  tliej 
soon  wear  out.  On  the  plan  jou  propose,  we  would  prefer 
haTing  pipes  at  leaet  of  2  inclies,  or  rather  of  3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  hare  a  svphon  bend  to  place  in  the  fireplace,  so  placed  that 
one  side  would  be  at  tho  top  for  the  flow-pipe,  and  the  other 
near  tho  bottom  to  join  the  return-pipe  to  f\.  Such  a  syphon 
band,  3  inches  in  mameter,  would  cost  under  Ei.,  and  similar 
pipes  2s.  per  vard.  Tno-inch  pipea  would  coat  1>.  3d,  per 
jaril,  and  that  would  ho  better  tban  leaier  pipea.  Were  we  in 
our  coi'reapondent's  pcaition,  howerer,  we  would  ao  alter  our 
furnace,  if  it  needed  any,  aa  to  let  the  flue  alone,  and  aet  on  it 
a  unall  saddle-buck  or  dliptio  boiler.  One  of  the  latter  could 
be  obtained  from  24>.  to  32<.,  the  former  being  18  inchea  b;  18 
inehea.  Or  a  ainall  boiler  similar  to  those  used  by  Mr,  Birers, 
and  made  in  that  neighbourhood,  could  bo  easil;  set  on,  and 
one  pipe  to  go  round,  would  do  all  thst  would  be  required. 
Telling  how  msny  degrees  Ihat  would  lieat  a  house  would  bo 


very  falUcIous.  It  would  then  do  no  more  with  three-inidi  [b 
than  keep  out  frost  in  luch  weather  as  wo  hac 
a  barn  of  a  house  we  hare  in  our  experience  kept  the  bcaua 
higher  with  20°  of  frost  out  of  doon,  than  we  oould  do  with 
even  more  flre  when  there  wea  only  5"  of  fivst,  but  a  kacn 
tiluBteriDg  wind  blowiuf;. 

If  we  used  ArnotC's  storea  we  would  hare  a  good-aiied  oua  in 
the  middle,  all  above  ground,  and  the  smoke-funnel  through  tha 
roof,  Kith  a  damper  near  home  to  regulate  draught.  Hiia 
would  be  the  cheapest  of  sU,  or  a  small  one  might  be  made  to 
each  end.  The  imall  bailer  would  be  the  neatest,  eaaicat  managed, 
and  in  a  few  years  would  prove  also  the  moat  economical. 

We  have  mat  thouglit  that  if  you  did  not  want  the  flue  in 
the  orchard-houee  in  the  autumn,  you  might  put  a  damper  in 
where  the  two  houses  join,  and  return  the  flue  back  again  lo  the 
furnace,  and  hare  a  chimney  there.  Soft  burned  drain-tiles — that 
is,  not  hard  nor  glazed,  and  cement  joints  would  answer  weD, 
and  they  could  be  placed  along  the  guHace  of  tho  bed.  In  sudi 
a  house  we  do  not  see  why  the  flue  should  hare  been  taken  below 
the  raised  bed  for  the  Vines  in  tbe  first  case,  more  eapedally  at 
anything  like  forcing  seems  not  to  hare  been  intended. 

Many  trees  are  injured  by  careleaanosa  as  you  iuggeit.] 


LINTON  PAEK, 

(CoHtinsed/i-oin  pag*  188.) 


.ei...a.  ^.g...      .,ce>.  J..I.  In..!,,    m  Arauearia  imbrieata  npwarda  of  28  feat  higb 

•  facing  the  lobea  in  i  and  well  fnmisned.    The  central  bed  in  Ihi*  group  ia  Qika  £• 

'    ■  neariy  I  ei^ht  circular  onea),  surronnded  with  ruatie  timb«rwo«  ■(>■» 


eight  cirouli 
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Sillin  kbont  9  fset  higli  are  corerad  with  tdimbiiig  Bom*,  and  I 
•loaned  b^stlur  with  ohaini  oorered  in  the  ume  waj.  Thees 
are  *ko  >U  united  in  like  maimer  to  ■  oentnl  pillar  toiler  than  I 
the  other,  aa  ii  ahown  in  the  eagnjing  ;  (be  baiksl-beda  haTuig 
oaoh  a  bow  otit  them  corered  aleo  with  oreepen,  and  well  filled 
with  Bowen,  ware  in  mlit;  baaket*  in  the  true  aenw  of  the  . 
word.  Bat  m  it  i*  difficult  to  gire  a  just  deecription  of  looh  , 
thinga  by  proapeotiTe  onlj,  we  annex  a  ground  plan  aa  well,  I 
with  the  pLanta  with  whioh  it  waa  pl>nt«d.  ' 

It  ia  proper  to  explain  that  theae  baaket-beda  an  aurronndtd 
bj  whito-ahell  grav^  the  niatie  work  being  eorered  with  Ivj.  : 
The  drolra  were  about  12  feet  in  diameter.  The  aide  bordera 
were  about  7  leet  wide,  and  were  not  raiaed.  Stripa  of  graaa 
2  feet  wide  lurroond  theae  borden,  the  snda  terminating  in  tidy 
planta  of  Yucca  glorioaa.     We  obeerred  that  the  edginga  ot  \ 


a  Ibey  may  be  oaDed,  were  edged  with 
■hown  in  a  prerioua  Number  of  Tei 
JoD&Ku.  or  'SoBTicuLTiriui,  forming  a  boundary  line  whieh 
ooold  not  by  any  ordinary  amount  of  unikilful  management  get 
out  of  order.  The  same  aubatantialway  of  aecuriog  an  edgmsia 
adopted  in  aome  of  the  other  gardena,  and  ia  well  worth  bemg 
eztoiaiTely  ao  elaawhere  g  aa  the  brick,  without  ahowing  more, 
perhapa,  than  an  inch  of  ita  edge  on  the  walk  or  border  aid«, 
preaenta  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  hoe,  apade,  barrow,  or 
roller.  A.  while-ahell  walk  also  aeparatee  the  bordm  from  the 
outer  graoa  plot  by  which  the  whole  ia  surrounded. 

The  planting  of  the  eight  circular  beda  hM  been  done  the 
past  aummer  by  having  four  of  them,  i.  A  and  B  B,  dirided  into 
quartern  bj  two  linea  oroating  each  bed  at  right  angle*  to  each 
other ;  the  four  other  heda,  c  o  and  d  i>,  in  conoentrio  ringa  or 


circlra.  And  aa  the  planting  of  theae  beds  may  be  of  intereat  to 
our  re«d«n,  we  gire  tbent  with  aome  critioal  remarka  by  one 
wall  Tereed  in  ancn  matt«ra. 

The  central  bed,  whieh  wm  tawsk  shaded  with  the  climbing 
Boaea,  woe  edged  with  Alyaaum  variegatum  i  and  ^m  each 
reoeaa  a  atraight  line  of  the  Mme  wu  itretched  to  the  centre, 
thna  diriding  the  bed  into  eight  wedge-ahaped  panela.  Theae 
pmela  were  planted  with  QoMulia  aplendena  or  G.  rigena,  and 
towarda  the  latter  end  of  the  aeaaon  looked  Tery  wdl.  The 
Oouoia*,  howerer,  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  Alyaaom. 

Xhe  baatata  a  a  had  an  edging  of  Vinoa  degantiaaima,  a 
mlogaled  Tinea,  which  orerhong  Uie  Ivy  and  ruatic  work  with 
|Mld  dbot.  Inaide  thia  Tinea  waa  a  ring  of  FeriUa  nankinenaii, 
ad  two  linea  of  the  aame  divided  the  ^  into  four  quadranta 
tr  pMnbi  whieh  were  planted  with  Manglea'  Tariegatod  Oei*-  ( 


niom.  The  Perilla,  by  being  pinched  in  to  keep  to  the  aame 
height  aa  the  Geranium,  looked  remarkably  well  i  and  theae 
be£  looked  well  tiom  the  early  part  of  June  until  Norember, 
and  might  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  moat  aucceaaful  of  the 

BaakeU  b  b.— Planted  like  the  above,  but  planta  diffa«nt  i  the 
edge  being  a  blue  Anagallia,  the  inner  ring  and  croaa  linee  bang 
Geranium  Flower  of  the  Day,  and  the  quarters  or  panel*  Calea^ 
laria  Prince  of  Orange.  In  the  early  part  of  the  aeaaon  thia 
looked  TBiy  well ;  but  after  the  middle  ot  Auenst  there  w»i  not 
much  flower  on  the  Calceotaria,  and  the  Anagallil  wai  not 
ahowy  enough  to  be  rmeated. 

Basket*  o  o,  planted  in  cirdea.— The  centre  (about  6  feet  in 
diameter),  Terbena  Purple  King ;  then  a  ring  upwarda  of  2  feet 
wide  of  Chloeolam  avnntia  mnltiSon,  and  at  the  ontaide  an 
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edging  of  Trop8Dol>^n  eleganf*,  wliich,  like  the  Vinca,  overhung 
-the  edges,  and  the  whole  flowered,  and  were  a  complete  mass  of 
eolour  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  the  Troparolum  continuing 
to  the  beginning  of  JNoveniber. 

Baskets  d  d,  planted  in  the  same  manner  as  c  c. — The  centre 
being  Calceolaria  amplexicanlis ;  then  a  ring  of  Geranium  Lady 
'Holmesdale,  a  pink-flowered  variety ;  and  an  edging  of  a  yellow 
Tropvolum,  which  at  one  time  was  exceedingly  ricfi,  but,  going 
too  much  to  seed,  was  cut  down  in  August,  and  flowered  again 
in  October.  This  Calceolaria  ip,  however,  late,  and  though 
indispensable  in  the  flower  garden,  it  is  not  one  of  the  class 
which  can  bo  reckoned  on  as  doing  good  service  for  five  months, 
or  longer,  consecutively,  which  some  of  the  varieties  do. 

The  outer  borders  were  planted  entirely  with  -Geraniums, 
which  is  the  reason  they  were  so  sparingly  used  in  the  basket- 
beds.  The  borders,  being  nearly  7  feet  wide,  were  planted  in 
six  rows ;  tlie  two  centre  rows  were  of  variegated  Geranium 
with  white  leaves,  then  one  row  of  a  plain  or  horseshoe-leawd 
Scarlet,  and  the  outer  rows  of  Geranium. (Qtgl^en  Chain,  thus 
giving  four  rows  of  variegated  Geranium  And: two  rows  of  plain 
ones  to  each  border.  The  central  Uoe  of  one  of  the  .borders  .waa 
Gkranium  Bijou,  with  Geranium  JBaron  Iliijgffl  between  it  and 
Golden  Chain.  Most  people  jadmircd  -this ;  but  certainly  the 
flowers  of  Baron  Uugel  weie.dull.  3Piie  other  border  had  Gera- 
nium Alma  for  a  centre,  and  bfftw^en  that  and  Golden  Chain 
was  Geranium  Judy— ra.dwarf,  deep  rose-coloured  variety  with 
plain  leaves,  which,  on  the  whole,  looked  better  than  -Baron 
Hugcl.  The  beds  being. BOme  little  distamje  apart,  the  slight 
diflerence  in  thus  plantii^-them  was  of  no  importance. 

Ifot  far  removed  fronii.the  basket  ftarden  is  a  fountain  with  a 
bason  20  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  walk,  and  that  also 
enclosed  by  a  dome-shaped  verandah  half  open.  This  dome  is 
36  feet  in  diameter,  aoa  4he  framework  is  well  covered  with 
Bosos.  In  the  distance. 28  #een  the  mansion ;  the  basket  garden 
being  also  in  the  same  -direction,  but  nearer.  This  fountain  is 
in  the  centre  of.a  cross  walk,  having  a  number  of  flights  of  steps 
ending  on  the  upper  side  in  a  conservatory  and  Dutch  or  geo- 
metrical garden,  £rom  whence  there  is  an  excellent  view,  out 
still  better  from  the  lower  end,  where,  after  de?cending  some 
half-dozen  flights  of  steps,  we  come  upon  another  terrace- 
walk  still  considerably  elevated  above  the  ground  to  the  south 
of  it,  and  the  view  here  being  less  interrupted  with  trees  is 
beautiful.  The  park  with  a  well-chosen  piece  of  water  stretch- 
ing out  seems  to  mingle  with  the  adjoining  country. 

(To  be  continued,) 


SHOUTT'S  PLAN  FOE  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

ALTnoiTOH  not  a  practical  gardener,  yet  being  always  in- 
terested in  anything  i^lating  to  agricultural  pursuits,  I  cannot 
allow  Mr.  Pownall's^  observations  on  Shortt*s  treatment  of 
Potato  culture  to  remain  unanswered,  though,  doubtless,  there 
are  many  others  who  from  practical  experience  will  be  able  to 
handle  the  subject  in  a  far  more  weighty  and  convincing  manner. 
Before  Mr.  Pownall  thus  hastily  and' publicly  condemned  this 
system,  he  should  have  assured  himself  that  he  had  properly 
comprehended  and  thoroughly  carried  out  the  directions  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Shortt.  On  reading  Mr.  Pownall*s  strictures,  it 
was  very  evident  to  me  that  both  master  and  man  equally  mis- 
understood the  whole  matter  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  failure  in  both  the  plans  tried  by  them  should  have  been 
the  result.  Since  forming  this  opinion  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  Mr.  Milford,  who  fully  confirmed  me 
in  the  foregoing  conclusion.  It  is  surprising  that  any  one  can 
road  directions  so  very  plainly  and  lucidly  expressed,  and  so 
oompletely  mistake  their  meaning. 

Mr.  Milford  most  fully  confirms  all  that  his  gardener  has 

-itatcd  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  disease  by  his  plan.  Not 

^nly  on  his  own  ground  at  Coaver  has  a  fine  crop  been  realised, 

fith  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  disease,  but  Mr.  Milford  states  that 

n  Norfolk,  from  which  county  he  has  lately  returned,  the  most 

■^'^^ough  and  undoubted  success  has  attended   the  extensive 

^r--M~    t)f  the  Potato  on  this  system.    My  father,  Mr.  R.  W. 

^  Shillingford,  near  this   city,  has  adopted  it  this  last 

'^^     md  reports  favourably  with  respect  to  it.     In  the  plot 

icrc  the  haiilms  were  laid  down  and  covered,  there  was  very 

•tie  disease  to  be  found ;  but  in  another  piece  of  ground  ol'^"' 


a  large  proportion  of  the  crop  was  severely  affected.— «8*  BXTiV 
Fox,  JEre^. 

Since  sending  off  the  above  remarks,  Mr.  Shortt  ,hta  ^eslkd 
on  me,  and  from  him  I  learn  that  I  have,  to  a  certam  extogiji 
dpne  Mr.  Sanday  an  injustice,  in  ascribing  to  him  a  comylds 
misimderstanding  of  th3  reading  of  the  published  direotiQM. 
The  haulm  is  laid  evenly  between  and  .across  the  side  of  tA 
ridge ;  the  earth  taken  from  the  furrow  is  j^laced  on  the  xidir, 
and  very  nearly,  but  not  quite,  covers  the  haulm.  The  jjitgi 
will  soon  turn  up  to  the  lijgltt-,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be;a(Mt 
half  covered,  and  will  in  this  state,  as  well  as  the  tubers,  cofrtiny 
to  grow.  If  the  haulpi  is  completely  covered,  or  if  the  tm  avi 
twisted  together  like  haybands,  and  then  covered,  the  msesw 
niay  be  arrested,  but  all  grpwth  in  the  tubers  is  at  an  end.  "UJ 
understand  it  aright,  the  principle  is,  that  the  disease  li  aql 
washed  down  among  the  roots  liy  rain  or  heavy  dews,  bitt  fhtt 
wet  is  thrown  off  the  ridge  by  the  earth-covering  to  the  haulnif 

It  has  been  thus  carried  out  most  successfully  by  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Milford^s  in  Norfolk  for  many  years.  The  discovery  wil 
an  accidental  one.  In  making  a  drain  by  the  side  of  a  gardsD, 
the  earth  was  thrown  out  over  a  piece  of  ground  planted  with 
Potatoes,  the  ridges  of  which  nm  parallel  with  the  new  cuttin^f. 
When  the  owner  of  the  garden  took  up  his  crop,  he  found  to  hit 
astonishment  that  all  his  ridges  so  far  as  the  earth  had  beoi 
thrown  out  were  free  from  disease ;  while  all  that  had  not  beai 
flo  covered  were  quite  rotten. 


POMOLOCICAL  CLEANINGS. 

OcTOBEE  Raspbbebiks— About  the  first  week  in  November 
last  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  living  n^r  Guildford,  and^hen 
looking  over  his  kitchen  garden  I  observed  two  rows  of 
berries,  one  on  each  side  of  a  path  about  10  yards  in  ' 
One  row  was  the  October  Yellow,  and  the  other  the  i 
Red.  The  soil  of  the  garden,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  St 
Catherine's  Hill,  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature,,  and  its  site  wana 
and  sheltered.  The  gardener  said,  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  October  thcj  had  been  loaded  with  fruit,  and  thit  hi 
had  "  gathered  bushels  '*  from  them,  which  owing  to  the  finencH 
of  the  weather  had  been  of  excellent  flavour.  These  BaspbcniM 
should  not  be  planted  in  cool  districts.  The  south  and  east  d 
England,  and  the  warm  valleys  of  Worcestershire  feem  bert 
adapted  for  them. — RuBUS. 

Cabool  Gbeen  Cage  Plum. — Some  four  or  five  yean  rince 
I  happened  to  bo  looking  over  the  novelties  in  trees  and  shrabi, 
then  recently  introduced  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  GardfU 
at  Chiswick.  I  observed  among  them  a  vigorous-growing  bot 
wild-looking  Plum  tree,  which  Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  thAi  in 
the  service  of  the  Society,  pointed  out  as  the  Cabool  Green  Gi^ 
and,  I  think,  hinted  that  it  was  an  old  fiivourite  Plum  in  iti 
aboriginal  state.  I  at  once  felt  highly  interested,  and  tsling 
advantage  of  my  privilege  as  a  Fellow,  procured  some  badi. 
These  were  inserted  on  Plum-stocks,  and  the  following  season  I 
had  a  number  of  young  vigorous  trees.  Wishing  strongly  to 
see  the  fruit  of  this  Plum,  I  potted  two  or  tliree  of  my  joong 
trees  and  placed  them  in  my  orchard-house.  The  second  jeir 
after  potting  one  of  them  gave  me  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  Tb^ 
were  small  and  round,  and  interested  me  greatly.  Alas !  towardi 
the  end  of  July,  instead  of  remaining  green  as  I  hoped  thcf 
would,  they  began  to  turn  red,  and  when  ripe  proved  to  be  i 
Mirobalon,  or  Cherry  Plum,  enlarged  in  sice.  The  tree  ii  rr 
markable  for  its  vigorous  growth,  making  shoots  from  7  feet  to 
9  feet  long  in  one  season.  Its  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
Cherry  Plum,  and  the  habit  of  the  tree  more  erect  and  vigoroak 
It  may,  I  think,  be  called  the  Cabool  Cherry  Plum,  and  u  it 
seems  very  hurdy  it  may  prove  a  valuable  culinary  varie^w-" 
ThOS.  BlYJiBfl.  

TEEATMENT  OF   OFFSETS  OF   GLABIOLCT 

BULBS. 

Upoy  taking  i^p  tlie  roots  of  Gladiolus  gandayensis  I  Ja^/ 
large  number  of  smaU  bulbs,  about  the  siae  of  wheat  gn^ 
'coking  quite  white  and  naked  ;  also  a  few  larger  with  an  MB 
sort  of  look.  How  shall  I  deal  with  them  ?  I  feel  inoUqca.iP 
rub  them  off  and  plant  at  once ;  if  successful  my  inore«M  vS- 
be  literally  fortyfold.  One  of  Gladiolus  floribundus  that  I  fMV 
merely  to  make  its  acquaintance  I  find  shooting  from  the  J09lt 
^u^**n,  so  I  have  potted  i*     H.  B. 


ir   '^^toK<»*•.  IR^H,  " 


.A 
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TOUTS,  of  Gladiolua  paittsdnui,  wliich  wai  lelling  in  1833  > 
lO(.  Bd.  the  root.  Fsiitacinuii  in  Birang  lounij  eo[l,  or  in  a  Vint 
border  in  fact,  produced  flve  or  six  (imea  more  offiDt  bullig  tha 
Kaj  othrr  kind  (hat  we  Iinoir,  At  another  lifting  irs  had 
qiurt-pot  full  of  ituiII  Gladiolus  oflieti  not  IsTEer  than  lie 
MAda,  aiid  two  pecks  of  the  ncit  the  or  eizea,  for  we  onlj  ha 
two  aieviH  to  pass  them  tbrough  for  aiiing  thu  aortt  i  and  ft 
Uteen  years  we  had  more  or  less  of  anch  fry  to  deal  with.  An 
the  bnt  plan  we  crcr  found  was  to  part  all  the  sm^  brdbc  fror 
the  larg:e  ones  after  tlie;  were  li(l«d  ten  daia,  more  or  leea,  an 
dried  in  opm  ahredi.  Then  the  large  liulbs  were  rubbn 
cleaned,  and  put  into  paper  baga  ;  the  (mall  fr;^  vere  -pn 
through  diCTerent  sieves  to  sort  (hem  into  proper  siioi,  and  t 
separate  the  aoil  and  duat  from  them.  Then  each  size  wo 
bagged  in  paper,  and  so  kept  till  the  beginning  of  April ;  the 
th^  wens  planted  out  bj  the  tlioujande,  in  drills  oiactlj  lik 
anrin^  dwarf  Fi-aa,  eometimos  on  a  Tine  and  Peach-border  ani 
muetune*  in  llie  open  quarten  of  the  kitchen  garden.  No  bette 
jdan  than  timt,  as  far  aa  ws  know,  has  been  hit  upon  aince.] 


WOEK  FOE  THE  "WEEK. 

Atparagta,  if  the  heat  of  the  beds  ehould  dedtae,  >  sligh 
Bning  maj  be  added  i  bat  care  must  be  taken  that  it  dose  no 
heat  Tiolondj-.      Bmvo/i,  keep  it  free  fWim  dead  learea, 


js  of  the  first  fine  drj  daj  tliat  oocurs  to  earth  up  anj 
rows  that  may  have  overgrown  the  previous  soiling,  and  bi 
prepared  to  protect  the  ridge*  in  case  of  serere  frost.     Lttlwee 

£'e  air  freely  to  the  plants  under  ^[ub,  as  adfiwd  for  Canli 
wers.  The  glass  should  bo  merely  used  to  cicludo  froet  aniJ 
to  tbnnr  olT  rains,  as  the  plants  will  sucoeed  all  the  better  in  tlu 
^ring  for  being  kept  hardy  and  stocky  during  the  winter.  Tc 
M  k^t  free  from  dead  loares.  Partiiipi,  where  they  hare  not 
yet  been  taken  up,  they  aliould  be  led  in  the  ground  no  longer, 
M  they  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  beneflted  by  remaining 
tliere,  and  should  serere  froit  set  in  there  irould  be  a  difll- 
ealtj  in  getting  them  op.  Ariupa,  on  the  first  appears>nce  oJ 
tsnre  IVoat  it  ia  adTisable  to  get  some  under  cover.  They  may 
be  laid  in  sand  a!ler  the  topa  are  cut  off.  Look  over  root  storei 
Oceasionally  to  see  that  nothing  ia  going  wrong.  Ai  we  recom- 
mended  last  week,  lake  adviintage  of  froslT  weather  to  get 
manure  wheehvl  on  spare  ground.  Trench,  dig,  and  ridge  crerj 
spare  inch  of  ground  wheoorcr  the  weather  will  permit  these 
Operations  to  be  advantageously  performed.  This  is  to  be  done 
more  especially  in  gatdena  where  the  aoil  is  of  a  ciajey  natim?. 

Continue  planting  in  faronrable  weather  ahriibs,  trees,  Roses 
•ad  Bose-stocks  for  future  budding.  I'nino  and  nail,  or  tie,  all 
climbers  on  walla,  trellises,  pillars,  Ac. 

See  that  standard  and  other  trees,  which  have  been  recently 
nnved  or  root-pruned,  are  £rmly  lecured  against  injury  from 
winds,  and  alao  got  any  root-pruning  or  transplanting  remaming 
to  be  done  this  season  executed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  roots 
rfaU  newly-plnnled  trees  to  be  secured  from  the  effects  of  severe 
matber  by  mulching.  Fruit  trees  am  injured  by  the  aoeumn- 
lation  of  mosa  and  lichen  on  (heir  brsnclies :  trhcn  the  hand 
annot  reaeh  it  a  dusting  of  lioia  will  effect  iia  destruction. 
Strawberries  and  all  fruit  trees  in  pots  to  be  protected  from 
ig   forward    pruning 

lU  that  arc  not  sound.     In  the  absoncc  of  froal,  old  nalli  may 
le  pointed  and  hmeirnshod. 

BTOTX. 
A  outious  applieslion  of  fire  heat  must  slill  be  observed  here. 
Keep  the  temperature  rather  low  than  otherwise,  for  fear  of 
kciling  a  premntu'v  growth.  Cleanliness  and  a  judicious  use 
f  the  watering-pot  shoidd  he  strictly  atteuded  to.  A  suiall  por- 
im  of  air  maybe  advaolasroaslj'  admitted  on  fine  days,  and 
riU  gt«at1y  assist  in  nnrifTing  The  atmosphere  of  the  honae. 
lui;  XOtv  pl.iiits  WLth  largd  Oeahj  roots— such  as  the  different 
■rieties  of  Ipunuee 9— should  now  be  aUowed  to  go  nearlf  or 
oite  dry.  Qmt  caiifian  is  necessirr  to  provide  against  drip. 
[hit  OreliiJs  here  will  make  late  growth  in  apLte  of  system ; 
ltd  tlirse,  althougli  not  cncounged  by  improper  tempentures, 
in  be  liable  to  rot  if  condensed  vapour  or  dnp  be  permitted  to 


ledge  in  then.  Tbe  great  object  shmild  be  to  aim  at  that  kind 
of  routine  management  wfaiidi  will  serve  to  consoHdate  the  growth 
alreadj  made,  and  to  derelope  the  blosstfms  of  the  late-Dowering 
sorts  in  a  proper  mf. 

oBinmousx  and  consbbtatost. 

Damp  and  mildew  are  the  great  enemirs  to  be  guarded  ngainit 
here  in  the  present  state  of  the  weather.  Bemore  the  early 
Chi^aanthemums  aa  soon  as  they  are  |Mut  their  best,  as  the  plants 
have  but  a  very  shabby  appearance  when  tbe  beauty  of  the  bloom 
is  over.  Now  ia  the  time  either  to  order  some  of  the  new  and 
good  sorts,  or  to  select  some  of  the  best  and  most  useful  of  your 
own  stock,  as  it  is  better  to  grow  duplieates  of  the  really  good 
kinds  than  to  retain  such  as  are  but  indifferent  merely  for  the 
sake  of  having  a  long  list  of  names.  The  leaves  of  Camellia*, 
OrangM,  &e.,  ore  liable  (0  a  dark  scum,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  fungus.  This  should  he  cleaned  away  with  a  sponge  nt  thia 
period,  especially  as  the  diief  interest  in  greenhouse  plants  de- 
pends in  a  groit  measnre  on  their  cleanbness.  Take  care  during 
frosty  weather  that  the  Ueatbs  do  not  be<x>me  too  dry  on  a 
sudden,  or  thay  are  auro  to  suffer,  if  not  killed  outright.  The 
beet  prmentive  is  to  be  rather  cautious  in  the  application  of  Are 
heat ;  oxterDal  coverings,  where  they  can  be  applied,  economiee 
fuel  and  [H^eerre  the  pLanta  iu  a  dormant  state.  See  that  tha 
early-blooming  Cinerarias  have  the  lightest  place  in  the  houes 
close  to  the  glais  j  crowding  is  very  prgudicial  to  this  plant. 
Let  plants  uf  Eranthemum  pulchellum  coming  into  bloom  have 
sbuudancc  of  water  and  a  warm  situation.  The  Veltlieiniias, 
Tritoniao,  Stenoihj-nchus  speciosuB,  Laclienaliae,  *c.,  are  deliAt- 
ful  winter  things.  Do  not  water  the  Pelargoniums  until  they 
arc  thoroughly  dry. 

FOBCIKO-PIT. 

This  structure  mlut  be  kept  fully  occupied  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent plants  usually  employed  in  forcing  for  the  decoration  of 
the  coneerratoi7  or  drawiug-room;  In  saocewfully  forcihg 
many  pUnla  the  application  irf  bottom  heat  will  be  found  indie- 

^ble.     ITio  great  swret  in  the  aflkit,  if  the  heat  bo  wholly 

B«d  of  fermenting  materials,  is  to  keep  down  damp  and 
linoss  by  an  almost  oanslint  yentilalion.     Thoae  who  pol- 
■ess  tank-housoa  or  pits  will  pursue  a  somewhat  different  pM- 
cess ;  such  will  scAcely  need  my  adrioe. 

As  ths  present  is  a-verj  trying  season  for  the  inmates  of  these 
itracturea,  overj  advantago  must  be  taken  of  mild  days  to  give 
lir  freely,  and  unless  in  very  dense  foggy  weather,  a  little  may- 
[le  given  every  day  when  the  temperature  ui  aboie  freeiing.  little 
>r  no  water  will  be  necessaoy  here  for  soms  lime  to  come,  as  the 
llanta  will  be  all  the  better  for  bring  kept  rather  dry  at  the  root, 
lut  strong  heslthy  plants  will  protably  require  water  occasion- 
illy  to  prevent  the  balls  getting  too  dry ;  and  when  water  i* 
ndispensably  necessary  a  dry  morning  should  be  selected,  it 
wsaible,  for  doing  eo  and  for  ventilation  given  during  the  day. 
ice  that  the  frames  are  well  banked  up  so  tm  to  be  proof  agauut 
levera  rio*t,  and  do  not  neglect  covering  up  securely  at  nigbt. 
W.  "ExiSB. 


^K 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

■  ITCHIN    aiBDKH, 

Ik  fltisty  mornings  wheeled  freah  turfy  soil  and  le-jf  mould,  to 
[ire  a  small  barrowload  of  top-dresiing  to  fruit  trees  planted  on 
nounds  last  season.  Wheeled  rubbish-hBsp  to  bare  parts  of 
;itclien  ground  preparatory  to  digging  and  trenching.  Also 
Danured  flower-beds  ss  opportunity  offered.  Forked  up  tliKlitly 
mong  Strawberry -beds,  alike  to  allow  the  raina  to  pass  freely 
ud  to  present  a  rough  surface  to  the  frost,  before  we  find  time 
0  place  same  littery  manure  bctWeen  the  rows,  and  n  drejaiog 
f  burned  earth  and  charred  reftise  over  and  round  tlie  crown*; 
s,  when  frost  is  prejudicial,  it  generally  aseails  moat  jmj  M; 
losed  necks  that  may  bo  below  ihe  crowns.  Got  nd  of  all 
aulm  of  Peas,  9carlet  Kunnem,  al!  atumps  of  Cobbagei,  Cauli- 
owera,  Ac.,  that  have  done  their  work,  and  withered  leave* 
rom  Scotch  Kale,  Brusaels  Sprouts,  ke.,  that  the  gard^-n  may  hate 

0  impleasanl  smell  from  decaying  vegetables  ;  and  took  all  the 
liter  to  the  rubbish-heap,  where  they  will  be  allowed  to  rot 
nd  decay,  covered  over  with  rubbish  from  polling-bench,  1-c, 
'rapped  and  poisoned  mice  that  were  threatening  to  make  bn'ak- 
lata  of  forward  Cauliflower*  under  protection  now  ready  for  use. 
owed  some  Massgan  Bean!  afld  Ssnmter'B  Pea  1  and  in  pots  ond 

1  rowB  where  they  can  reSdve  a  little  protectlDn,  Tom  Thumb 
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Pea,  hBTing  fauod  them  aerriceable  lut  Muon.  Cleared  am;  the 
last  crop  of  Dwarf  Kidneg  Seam  lovD  in  a  cold  aartb  pit,  and 
covered  with  Mihe*  after  the  middle  ot  October :  tlieie  lerved 
ui  for  a.  Bnpply  to  the  third  werk  in  Norember.  We  used  to  bare 
these  regetabfea  during  a]l  the  winter,  but  now  we  go  without 
for  two  or  three  montha,  and  let  tha  coal-heap  hare  a  com- 
pantire  rest.  The  same  aa  respecte  Cuoumben,  aa  it  was  found 
that  hardl;  one  touched  them  during  the  winter  monthg,  and 
to  hare  them  a  place  bad  to  be  heated  for  what  in  reality  was 
not  wanted.  That  i*  no  reaaon,  howerer,  wh;  such  thJnp 
ahould  not  be  bad  b;  thoM  who  like  them  and  want  them,  and 
do  not  mind  the  expenie  of  fuel  and  attendance  at  thia  dull 
aeaaon  of  the  jear.  Beaidea,  I  fonnd  that  eren  in  the  case  of 
Dwarf  Kidnej  Beans,  when  presented  almost  constantly  at  the 
table,  they  were  not  partaken  of  with  the  same  relish  aa  when 
there  were  breaks  between  the  times  they  were  most  plentiful  in. 
At  this  season,  howerer,  I  would  remind  b^inners  not  to  nse 
too  large  pots  for  their  Beans.  I  nsed  to  get  moat  at  this 
period  from  S4's  and  I6's,  and  with  six  Beans  or  ao  in  a  pot. 
After  the  middle  of  February  and  onwards  16  and  I2-pots  will 
answer  beat,  and  about  three  plants  in  a  pot.  Ctmmi&ert,  too, 
at  this  season  should  neither  bear  heaTil;  nor  hare  the  froit 
Bwelled  to  a  large  size,  if  it  is  desired  to  bsTe  the  plants  bear 
Ireely  after  the  new  year  and  onwards  for  seieMl  months. 
Heavy  bcsriog  m  the  dark  months  soon  weakens  the  plants,  and 
if  weakened  then  it  is  difficult  to  recOTer  them. 

The  fruit  being  out,  removed  some  Fiim#  from  vinery  to 
introdnea  other  sorts,  taking  away  the  old  soil  as  jar  as  could 
be  done  without  much  hurting  neighbouringVines,  and  filling  up 
the  spaces  with  fresh  turf;  loam,  hme  rubbish,  a  few  bones,  and 
a  little  leaf  mould,  snd  turning  oat  the  young  plants  at  once, 
breaking  the  balli and  epreadingout  the  roots  osrefully  and  high 
enough  to  permit  of  sinking.  Find  that  the  extra  heavy  crops 
for  twelve  Or  ten  years  are  telling  on  the  Vinea,  as  the  wood  is 
amaller  than  usual,  though  hard  as  a  piece  of  Oak ;  and  will, 
therefore,  cut  more  close,  and  crop  less  next  season.  Filled  a 
■mall  Tine-pi(  with  fflrmeinrisi  in  48-pots,  the  bulk  Black 


until  they  begin  to  break,  when  the  Strawberries  mast  be  thinned 
ont  to  give  them  room.  The  Strawberry  plants  had  most  of  the 
Jarge  outside  boxes  removed,  the  surrace  stirred  with  a  pointed 
stick,  the  loose  noil  thrown  off,  and  a  top-dressing  given  of  rich 
loam  and  dung  with  a  Utile  soot ;  any  pot  (hat  was  very  dry 
was  watered  before  the  top-dressing  was  given.  In  summer 
and  early  autumn  we  ehould  not  think  of  removing  one  of  these 
larger  ontiide  lesves,  as  then  there  was  a  reciprocal  beneSoial 
influence  going  on  between  the  roots  and  the  leaves ;  but,  now, 
if  kept  on  the  most  of  these  leaves  would  ultimately  shrivel  up 
or  wither,  and  be  removed  in  the  long  run  ;  whilst  before  that 
takes  place  they  would  be  kept  in  a  languid  vitaUty  by  the  force* 
of  (he  root  being  partly  directed  to  that  ol^ect,  instead  of  being 
concentrated  in  throwing  up  a  vigorous  stalk  of  flower- bnds,  and 
a  frcah  betcli  of  leaves  to  keep  them  in  company,  and  to  organise 
lap  suitable  for  tioth.  We  have  tried  both  ways  repeatedly, 
putting  in  plants  with  all  Iheir  lower  leaves  remaining,  though 
spotted  and  showing  signs  of  decay,  and  removing  the  most  ol 
them,  leaving  only  a  nice  tuft  of  freshish  ones  in  the  centre  j 
and  in  every  case  we  found  the  last  do  bast.  These  pot«  and 
Vines  overage  at  present  from  46' to  60°.  The  pit  is  just  a*  well 
filled  with  pots  as  if  there  were  not  a  Vina  in  it- 
VOKCIKfi. 
Lots  of  Rhubarb  and  Sea-kale  have  alto  been  put  in  tht 
'Mushroom-house,  and  a  bed  formed  ohietly  of  rabbisb  fron 
tlie  flower-beds,  and  surmounted  by  from  1  foot  to  18  inohei 
•'•,rte  leares  ;  and  several  inches  of  soil  on  the  top  have  beer 
lined  with  Asparagus  roots  brought  from  the  open  ground  ;  it  ii 
nst  late  enough  to  have  it  nice  before  Christmas,  but  we  coult 
"ot  get  any  leaves  in  heat  any  sooner  owing  to  reasons  men 
■oned  the  other  week.  Looked  after  mice  in  Radish-frame 
-nd  stirred  up  the  soil  a  little  with  the  stiok  to  keep  the  sol 
'•eetgond  in  uui»on  with  plenty  of  sir  to  keep  tho  young  plant 
<H  abort  stiff  necks  instead  of  long  ones.  Want  of  manun 
'"''  '1  partly  doing  our  beds  in  the  Mutireom-Iuiun  durii.. 
.»uw,  .vhich  we  would  prefer,  and  just  adding  some  al  ''' 
-jaon  before  spaw-'ng  when  the  heat  wos  all  righ*  -. 

lako  bods  now,  th-    .ung  i«  apt  to  be  too  -"-'st  for  she....      ,j 


nixing  it  with  the  dung,  which  when  thrown  into  a  heap  diia 
t  sufficiently  —in  fact,  provided  the  dung  ia  not  too  wet  va 
lardly  ever  fail  with  Mushrooms,  bowsver  hetcrogeneoiH  An 
natenal  we  use.  I  detailed  how  nice  a  bed  we  had  in  auuMT, 
.ho  bulk  of  which  wu  formed  of  stnbble,  with  b  litOe  dttt 
lung  on  the  top.  Could  we  get  horse- droppings  for  wbtt  1« 
should   prefer    drying  them  by  eipoaure,  i — '"'  "* 


these  droppings  a.- ^ 

^hs  longer  will  they  produce  ^ood  crops.  Attended  to  e&rwH 
liring,  potting,  &c.,as  in  previous  weeks,  getting  forvrard  oulM* 
vork  in  all  suitable  weather.— B.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

•a*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  prirately  to  Uw  teMt 
ment«l  writen  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Oanp 
Qordener,  and  Conntry  Oentleman."  By  so  di^ng  A*f 
are  subjected  to  unjustiflable  trouble  and  ezpensSb  AI 
oommunication*  should  therefore  be  addressed  toltbf  to  Sit 
EdUon  of  lie  "Jon-nal  of  MorfiatUmr;  fe^"  IM,  JM 
Slnel,  Zondoa,  B.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  ttl 
aams  sheet  questions  relating  to  Sardening  and  thoas  N 
Poultry  snd  Bee  Bulijeete,  if  tW  expect  to  gat  them  ansmnd 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  uiem  on  ssjanli 
commnnications.  Also  never  to  scod  more  tl 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  commnnioation 
very  special  oi 


mDDB~flni~tiandr*diilaaMe(tlism.    KaveMbstaalk(lsa< 

J  d( cilmbonto thls-lf  joo  1 — -•- ** 

itaonait  pflssibls  Uaw  yon  i 
tsDundiDddi  tint  It  It  the  t 
t  hsve  been  olteo  eiptslDed 
ruH  IA  flulimi«r).— VTo  r 


rMlmii<heaUkTdk>Mr 
Hatattbsis*"-'-' 
_  elinhar  taes— . 
cot  KtotAsaMW 
IgraUtkat.    TkstNH 


Fochilull 


urHsiJiB  IS  AB  OuT-nooei  (A  OwwlMf  ^KbcrOot^nj 

DT  litur,  will  need  no  water  mitll  ipitu.  II  at  all  llj^ 
Kt  oo  >  ary  noor  Iher  will  need  i  Utile  water.  Ttiaj  win  keep  bfst  ttMljt 
lalhei  then  damp:  bnt  ihe;  most  net  bs  diat  diy,  er  ths  plaatsaarel- 
The  l<i|ia  alio  mnit  be  protected  Itom  tnmt,  U  yon  do  sot  Bsaa  (a  tat  W 
plsnta  down  to  tbearfaeeortba  soil.  Ooa  oT  tba  baat Bodst Is  Ua^ 
ud  lopa  In  a  cool  ont-bonee,  la  to  set  tbem  aa  eloaa  tofetbaT  asikavnlj 
wilb  ■  partial  pmnlDs.  Cover  allronnd  and  ovsrth*  poUwUb  lil*,>* 
then  tbmit  s  lltlU  IWT  >U  over  tbam.  A  vht  llttia  wlU  avsn  IhMt* 
froit  If  the  place  and  the  covering  are  dT;^.  Wabsvehad  tJisa  Am  c— ™ 
from  NDvembei  to  Hatch,  and  aa  tlian  lbs  Imda  begin  to  pndi.  Its  pW> 
reqaire  light. 
VliIovB  (^B  AmaUvr  Laif  OontflKr}.— 1 


light  to 


ended  la 


■red  graveli  ai 


ud'faiK*! 


iot"c[!D?V8i 


fltivtched  vErci 


Jett  bruerthan  C»priJbili._ ._, 

la  inlei  fOr  the  Clnuitts,  von  nlftat  U^n 
irht.  We  bAve  hid  cottagea  that  waj  — ' ' — 
tba  fruit  trees,  Uier  would  do  mneb 
~  molchlDg  them.     Tour  plan  ^ 


i,aadtf^ 
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MTtp  of  arboreteeoi  {  8,  SftxiAraga  urmentoM.  (/.  Smith),— 1,  Pterb 
tremola ;  %  intaffldeiit,  looks  Uke  a  icrap  of  LastiwA  tnnerieaulis  (Polyp, 
trtdiodot);  3,  Pelyitlchiun  capenae;  4,  Nepbrodiom  moUc;  5,  Aspleninm 
flaeddam,  Tar, ;  6,  Plitylcma  nlcata.  (/.  D.^  />tiiuf««).— 1,  Oeum  rirale ; 
X  Venmica  chamedrya ;  8,  Hyperlcnm  pnlchniin— to  fi»r  as  we  can  tell  from 
■■Ah  flowerless  scraps.  (M.  A.  A).— It  is  Tossllago  flragrans,  Sweet-scented 
OeltiiDot,  a  natlTe  of  Italy.  It  is  safBciently  hardy  to  endare  our  winters, 
tait  f  h«n  blooms  early  in  the  year  and  not  at  this  season. 

POVLTBT,  BEE,  and  H0TI8EH0LD  CHEOHICLE. 


BIRMINGHAM  POULTBY  SHOW. 

Wb  now  redeem  our  promise  of  reviewing  the  olassee  of  thiB 
great  Show. 

Our  first  notes  are  for  Silver  Qrey  Dorkings,  If  there  was  erer 
anj  doubt  as  to  the  difficulty  of  breeding  these  birds,  this  Show 
may  dispel  it.  We  speak  on  good  authority  when  we  say  there 
were  not  twelre  really  perfect  cooks  in  these  classes.  Decidedly, 
Dorkmgs  are  not  birds  of  feather,  and  it  seemed  hard  that  an 
otherwise  noble  bird  should  be  disqualified  for  a  few  white 
spots  on  a  black  breast,  but  it  was  so.  Mrs.  Fergusson  Blair 
^kiwded  the  first  class.  We  congratulate  that  lady  on  the  success 
that  rewarded  her  enterprise  in  sending  so  far  to  our  great 
Show.  Ladies  Bagot  and  Sophia  Dea  Yoeui^  with  Messrs. 
Arnold,  Drewry,  and  Gargey  also  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task 
of  satisfying  the  Judges  in  these  classes.  Many  birds  might 
b&Te  figured  in  the  eeneral  competition  which  followed,  and 
which  was  headed  by  Mr.  Potts,  of  Hoole  Hall.  Capt.  Hornby 
took  three  prizes  and  a  silver  cup,  Mr.  Wakefield  two,  and  the 
Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon  two.  All  these  birds  were  perfect,  and 
they  speak  well  for  the  strains  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  every- 
where  suooessful.  It  must  not  be  thought  these  were  the  only 
birds  worthy  of  especial  mention,  many  of  the  commended  and 
liighly  conmiended  were  more  than  meritorious.  The  hens  and 
pvulets  were  excellent,  especially  those  belonging  to  Lady  Louisa 
jThynne  and  Captain  Hornby.  WhUe  DorJnngs  were  very  good. 
Capt.  Townshend  and  Mrs.  H.  Fookee  deserre  especial  mention. 

The  Spamith  fowls  were  yery  good,  but  there  were  none  equal 
to  the  birds  shown  formerly  by  Mr.  Darles,  or  last  year  by 
SCessrs.  Bake  and  Teebay.  We  would  not  attribute  this  to  lack 
of  merit,  so  much  as  to  late  moulting  in  the  old  birds,  and  want 
of  age  in  the  young.  We  may  here  remark,  there  was  abundant 
proof  in  erery  chicken  class  that  the  season  has  been  a  bad  one 
for  breeding.  Messrs.  Martin,  Teebay,  Hyde,  Fowler,  and  Bod- 
l)ard  were  the  fortunate  exhibitors.  In  the  different  classes 
fourteen  deserred  degrees  of  commendation. 

The  adult  Coehin-Chinaa  formed  a  grand  display.  We  hardly 
erer  recollect  so  good  a  class.  The  successful  strains  of  last  year 
were  aeain  "  to  the  point."  In  old  and  young,  Messrs.  Tomlin- 
«on  and  Stretch  were  first  and  second,  while  the  third  went  to 
Mrs.  H.  Fookes  and  Mr.  Kellaway.  The  hens  and  pullets  were 
good  but  not  numerous,  their  quality  will  be  proved  by  the 
names  of  the  successful.  Miss  Musgrove,  Messrs.  Felton,  Stretch, 
•nd  Statham.  In  the  adult  Chrouse  and  Partridge  birds,  Mr. 
Peploe  Osrtwright  took  all  the  prizes,  Mr.  Tudman  was  again 
first  in  chickens,  followed  by  Messrs.  Stretch  and  Felton.  These 
were  excellent  classes.  All  the  White  Cochin  prizes  were  taken 
\fj  Mr.  Kobert  Chase,  not  because  there  was  no  competition,  but 
mm  the  merit  of  hb  birds. 

We  were  glad  to  see  the  Brahma  Pootras  in  force,  and  to 
obeerre  that  this  useful  breed  is  now  thoroughly  imderstood 
and  appreciated.  Two  excellent  classes  added  to  the  success  of 
Mr.  Teebay  and  Lady  Louisa  Thynne.  They  were  nearly  all 
pencilled  birds. 

Malags  "were  weak,  and  call  for  no  particular  mention. 

The  Oolden-pencilled  Hamburghs  were  very  good,  and  some 
birds  were  of  unusual  merit.  Here,  again,  the  first  prizes  in 
both  classes  went  to  the  same  breeder.  The  chickens  especially 
were  beautiful ;  Mr.  Munn^s  also  deserve  especial  mention,  and 
Mr*  Clayton's.  The  Silvers  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  Gh)lden, 
Mr.  Archer's  secession  from  this  breed  gave  it  a  blow  it  has 
not  recovered.  Nevertheless,  we  may  speak  well  of  the  pens 
•hown  by  Messrs.  Martin,  Hs^ing,  Munn,  and  Keable.  Golden 
emd  Silver-spangled  may  be  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise.  Many  of  the  birds  were  perfect,  and  all  those  that 
figure  in  the  prize  list  deserved  the  distinction.  There  was  a 
richness  of  colour  and  perfection  of  marking  in  these  birds  that 
W9  have  seldom  seen  equalled,  and  all  the  points  that  were 
denderata  a  few  years  since  are  now  attained. 

JMish  fowls  were  well  represented  in  every  class,  if  we  look 


at  quality,  but  they  were  deficient  in  numbers.  Most  of  the 
birds  were  perfect.  Mrs.  Fettat  took  three  prizes,  and  received 
a  high  commendation  for  Golden.  Mr.  Dixon  took  six  prizes 
in  the  various  classes,  Mr.  Sugden  two  ;  and  Mr.  Adkins  showed 
a  pen  of  Silver  Folands  that  reminded  us  of  his  exploits  when 
we  were  some  ten  years  younger. 

The  varioue  class  brought  Anconas,  Cuckoos,  Silkies,  Blaok 
Hamburghs,  Chamois,  White  Folands,  Cr^ve  Cceurs,  and  others. 
Many  were  shown  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  small  classes  of 
their  own.  The  Cuckoos,  Bhick  Hamburgh,  and  Cr^ve  Cosnn 
are  of  this  number. 

We  have  now  to  treat  of  the  Oame.  Every  breed  and  every 
colour  contributed  to  form  these  beautiful  classes  :  one  hundred 
and  six  pens  and  single  cocks  are  mentioned  in  the  prize  list. 
The  Black  Reds  are  first  on  the  list.  The  silver  cup  for  the 
best  pen  of  Gume  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Bobson.  He  wa§ 
hard  run  by  two  notable  exhibitors  in  these  classes — ^Messrs. 
Archer  and  Moss ;  the  former  gentleman  being  also  the  winner 
of  the  fourth  prize.  Mr.  John  Stubbe  stood  first  for  chickens. 
Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  birds  in  these  classes. 
The  Broum  Beds  were  not  behind  in  merit.  Mr.  Moss  and 
Mr.  Wood  headed  the  two  lists,  and  here  again  Mr.  Archer 
was  second.  Mr.  Moss  took  three  prizes.  Messrs.  Cargey  and 
Wood  1^0  were  distinguished.  All  these  pens  deserve  especial 
mention.  We  think  we  have  seen  the  DucittOTjit^*  better  than 
many  of  those  shown  here,  if  we  except  one  pen,  which  was  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  in  colour,  but  the  cock  was  disqualified 
for  a  crooked  breast.  The  Blacks  and  Brassy-winged  were  un- 
usually good,  especially  those  belonging  to  Messrs.  Burgesa, 
Dawson,  Fletcher,  and  Helliwell.  The  White  and  Bike  were 
better  than  common,  especially  the  latter. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  branch  of  our  report — the  classes 
for  Single  Cocks,  two  hundred  and  forty  in  number.  Silver  Grey 
Dorking  cocks.  Lady  Bagot,  Mr.  Cargey,  and  Mr.  Dolby  took 
the  prizes.  Here  again  many  birds  that  were  disqualified  for 
colour,  would  have  figured  in  general  competition.  In  the  open 
class  for  the  same  breed.  Lady  Louisa  Thynne  was  first,  with  an 
extraordinary  bird ;  Messrs.  Tudman  and  WTiittington  followed, 
and  they  may  be  proud  of  their  victory.  It  was  no  mean 
exploit.  We  can  speak  in  high  terms  of  this  branch  of  Spanish 
competition,  th^  struggle  was  a  hard  one,  Messrs.  Lane  and 
Harding,  and  Captain  Heaton  took  the  prizes  with  capital  birds. 
Captain  Heaton' s  Cochin  Cock  is  one  of  the  best  chickens  we 
ever  saw,  and  beat  even  the  celebrated  strain  of  Mr.  Tomlinson. 
It  is  not  easy  to  put  this  latter  gentleman  in  tlie  second  place. 
Mr.  Craigie  monopolised  both  prizes  for  Brahma  Pootras.  In 
these  classes  the  Spangled  were  better  than  the  Pencilled  Ham- 
burghs. Messrs.  W.  Worrell,  Fellowes,  Bobinson,  and  Lady 
Julia  Comwallis  showed  the  best  birds.  Messrs.  Hindson,  Grim- 
shaw,  and  Moss  headed  the  seToral  Game  classes  with  perfect 
birds,  and  good  ones  were  thick  as  "  leaves  in  Vallambrosa." 

Sebright  Bantams  were  most  excellent,  but  few  in  number, 
Mr.  Harvey  Dutton  Bay  ley  took  both  first  and  both  second  for 
Gold  and  Silver ;  Mr.  Hill  took  both  third.  Black  have  wonder- 
fully improved  since  last  year,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
three  better  hens  than  those  that  took  the  prize.  Perfect  in 
colour,  small  sized,  having  good  fiowing  tails,  and  perfectly 
white  deaf  ears. 

The  variety  class  in  Bantams  showed  very  beautiful  birds, 
especially  some  very  heavily-booted  speckled  birds,  that  de- 
servedly took  prizes,  nor  must  we  except  some  exquisite  white 
birds.     They  belonged  to  Messrs.  Daft  and  Titterton. 

Oame  Bantams  are  everywhere  numerous,  and  this  Show 
formed  no  exception.  Many  figured  in  the  prize  sheet,  and  many 
more  deserved  to  do  so.  The  printed  list  must  speak  for  their 
merits,  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  all  that  were 
worthy. 

Altnough  we  have  seen  heavier  pens  than  those  that  took  the 
Aylesbury  Duck  prizes,  yet  we  never  recollect  a  heavier  average 
of  a  number  of  burds.  The  prize  pens  weighed  24i  lbs.,  22^  lbs., 
and  22  lbs.  All  were  well  chosen  and  well-conditioned  birds. 
There  were  forty-three  pens  of  Bouen  Ducks,  an  excellent  class 
of  first-rate  birds.  They  are  fast  increasing  in  weight.  The 
prize  pens  weighed  21^  lbs.,  19Ubs.,  and  19i  lbs.  There  were 
lots  of  birds  in  this  class  that  weighed  more  than  6  lbs.  each, 
and  when  people  accustomed  to  see  only  and  to  recollect  the 
three  or  four  prize  pens,  birds  of  amazing  weight,  are  disposed 
to  think  nothing  of  Ducks  that  weigh  only  6  lbs.  each,  let  them 
recollect  what  they  used  to  be.  The  class  for  Buenos  Ayrean 
Duoka  has  realised  the  anticipations  of  its  projectors,  not  only 
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tiful  breed  undentand  thmi.  Thm  we  had  them  ■mailer 
minghnm  than  wa  hare  enr  had  tbem.  Call  Ducks,  both 
WUte  and  Bromi,  with  Mnieorie*,  made  up  the  Tariot;  cliea. 
But  the  ornamental  birde  compiiwd  Mendarica,  Carelinat, 
While-cjcd,  Brahmaa,  Swaoa,  Wild  DadiR,  and  a  pair  of  moat 
beantirul  Sabaatopol  QteM.  Theae  latter  birda  ar«  eurioue  in 
the  extreme.  Pram  the  topn  of  the  winga  and  the  eitremitie* 
ofths  win  g-fea  them,  Ur^  banches  of  beautiful  white  feathers 
bans  curling,  tntalin^,  and  fljing  about  like  ehninga.  If  thej 
an  ibuDd  to  he  good  breeders,  thsj  trill  become  popular. 

DiiniO'.infing  from  our  fancies,  we  oome  to  the  sober  biid  of 
Trhinh  ic  is  reported  Qiimn  BliEabctli  said,  "  It  wa*  fboUlh  g  too 
much  for  one,  not  enough  for  two."  There  were  no  poultry 
shows  in  those  days,  and  it  was  a  tolersble  OoosWthat  weighed 
C  lbs.  on  the  (able.  Deduct  bones,  skin,  and  fat,  end  there 
would  remain  hut  little.  If  good  Queen  Itess  conldretum,  and 
if  she  ordned  a  brace  of  Orete  for  herself  and  another,  she  would 
narrri  if  two  of  Mr.  Fowler's  wore  brought — the  three  weighed 
TOlbs.  i  or  if  Mrs.  F.  Blair's,  thsrt  -veighed  20  lbs.  each.  Others 
weighed  vtoll,  but  birds  of  18  Ibe.,  and  in  some  olames  oF  20  lbs,, 
had  tu  bo  content  with  a  high  commendation.  The  lieariest 
weights  are  alwajs  aniang  the  grey  hird»,  the^  stem  to  milie 
aboat  B  Ibi.  more  per  head  than  the  white  ones.  Fifteen  priro 
pens  of  Qee«o  weighed,  the  fbrty-flre  birds,  nearly  OOO  lbs. 

The  Ttirkfgi  ran  each  other  closely.  The  diffbrenee  between 
the  first  and  third  priee  biidsin  Clas*  Dl;  wsa  only  U  lb.  The 
nine  birds  in  (he  three  pens  weighed  ICO  lbs.  In  Clam  St,  the 
nine  binla  weighed  144  Iba.     Wa  can  speak  moet  highly  of  the 
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IT  report  of  this  great  Show.  We  shilf  haro  to 
return  to  it,  hot  aaj  now  content  onnelres  with  saving,  orerj- 
thing  WBB  as  usual  well  managed.  Tha  membem  of  the  Connoil 
wore  alaagi  at  their  post,  and  nothing  was  neglected  that  could 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  viaitors,  or  the  well-doing  of  thi 
competing  animals. 

Messn.  Shackel,  Lnokcook,  Matthews,  Wright,  J:  Lowe 
Adkms,  Alapplebcck,  Cattell,  and  othen,  were  in  attendanei 
during  the  whole  of  the  9faow,  and  deserve  the  warmnt  thanki 
of  ererjronc  who  taken  an  interest  in  this  gtcst  Exhibition. 

Havine  published  a  list  of  the  prizetakere  last  week,  wo  nai 
only  add  the  names  of  t^ose  who  had  commendations, 
__^Hjmo   fSllrer  Grcjs).— C»ic*«t»,— Corammded,  Couotess  of  Chn 

-- -..jredl 

BUli  K,  milttiker. 


B.  BerwIsV.     Chli*nH 


IMBanco    Ilaa*.— Hinbl}    ODDimaidcd,   HarcUoni 

X.'n.  Oananli  II.  Linitwoudi  J.  Builli.    " ' 

Aintfi,— mgbly  Commeniled,  Mrs,  HjnbDr 
Oomatoided,  Lailj  Batpit ;  Wxt,  BtDmlir.  ^ 


SrMi>n.~HlRh1rranimeii<Ied,  lllmH.  L.Bako:  W.  B.Bull.  Chtelini 
— nlirhlf  Cnmmnided.  Ml«  M.  L.  Lakei  A.  Cimpboll;  R  W.  Iii>;lri  I 
TeetHji  J.  Hnilthj  W,  It.  Bull;  H.  Lnne.  Conmended,  J,  W.  Srnit) 
J.  K.  FuwKr;  J.  Maitia,  ,ITnii.— Commnidcd,  >lr>,  I,.  C.  Mewe;  i.  1 
CnUie. 

CoTHiH-OniXA  (ChmuiHin  and  Bafn.—IIfghlT  Comfneniln),  MIfi  V.  \ 
Hasaroie;  II.  Ratm.  Commended,  C.  Fettnii;  II.  Tonainsini.  ChietUK 
— lllfhiT  Conuiicnded,  C.  TOton;  B,  Sbithaui.  Commnided,  Xn.  IIo 
bnii  It.  Bates,  nrai.—mtblv  Coiamenddl.  n.  Bntcr.  Cunmrnde 
Ua.  K.  A,  J.  FOX.     AifMi.— IIItriilT  Gnniinendsd,  H.  llstrs ;  fl.  Stulhar 

Omhiv.Ciuha  lllrown  wan  PartrldRc.fmlliered!.— HicblTConnnende 
Hr«.  tli-rbnt.  f'A.Vtfiu,— lllnhlr  Couimcnrted.  J.  H,  Wallliew;  Mi 
T.  T.  MnsBroTf ;  P.  CiittirTlKht.  CcnnnienilKl,  D.  B.  M«in>,  1.  niadnff 
JTnK— CcRiBiendHl,  P.  Curtwright,     rafMi.— Hli^lf  Cominenileil,  ' 

Cocn'l*  PiJiKA  (White).— lIlahlT  CoiBmendcil,  C.  K.  TlllPHon.    foi 

-  R.liltertnn.  romnirailed,  Mri.  F.  lltiij  c'.'"™Tltlprionj'R.Chnsi 
■-■uoin  I'mirat  Fowls.— Cinnnieiulrd,  }.  II.  CrniiMe.  Chlflimt. 
iIt  Comnunded.  Ura.  F.  Blair ;  C.  H.  Adsmsf.  Coinnicniird,  Mn, : 
—  Krs.7  Blair, 

— CAfrlni.— IIlRhlT  Commmdnl  and  Cnrnmradcll,  C.  Bnllnner 

fAHBi-uiKS  (OnliK-n-pcnelllcdl.-inMnii.- lllirtilr  Commended. 
'^Itter'ft  Vaitoll  ,■".«.  n       , 

iimmuini  IBUviT-imetlledj.—IIIirlilT  Commended,  W.  H.  Kri 
4»t(nt.— C«naiendtri,-II.  Ilardliiit;  W,  "II.  Kerr. 

luuvuanii  .Giilden-^iianDledl.^rDmmi'ndcd,  W.  R.  I.une :  TI.  Caru 
td^fnt.  — Illidilr  rnninH'iidcd,  W.  Kvrtbaw.  Coumcndcd,  W. 
'orrans  J.  AArmft. 

HAKUFaniis  (Sllier-spaKKled).— RlKhW  Ooomndrd,  Um.  Peltat;  1 
isrler.  Cunuuniileil,  R,  TccUt.  f,'»irfnw..-illglil-  -oiomnultd.  M^. 
"eltBl!  I.  "leldl-      ).  AnhcroVi.     Commniilod,  C     ;.  M-rdmanj  '^ 


«S 


ANT  COlTAaE  QAEDENBE.  [  Deoomber  10,  IBBl. 

ToLHB  (Black  with  WfalU  CteA) HtRhiT  Cammended,  O.  Bar- 

r<iT,iKii  (aMdFn).-CoDimcaded,  Mn.  I-etUl.     OtctaM,— Cmniaiadsd,, 

PoLim'  [BIl'er).-(-omnirnded.  Mn  Peltal ;  G.  C.  Adklai;  H.W.  Bafk. 

DTDiinbiSTiKCT  r*niiTii>,-IIi|iii]T  Commnded,  CaBnleaa  arirWalort 
wy<K).   Coinniended.^KeT.  P.  H.  Nind  [Black  Uamburglui  -,  Uml.-Ciil. 

-IlL^blj  f^immendtd.  E,  Arehsri  W. 
ni.— IlbblT  Gamimnded,  T.  Buinii^ 
-,  Q.  ^T.  ao»>  G.   e.  H«ediilii  J. 


GaHK  (Black-biciu 
imODill.  BKifL  J 


imended,  J.  ?.  Bnitti 


er  Griyl.— HlsrWyCi 


E  COCKS. 
_.  „    .   .         ended,  EwT  or  CbatHrtaldi  Lart- 

1iloaaiito(KmeSsil'«G«I)--'ni^lTCon™™*"'-H'>''W.W,VsnW! 
.  IV,  mil :  Re>.  E.  Cadniian ;  J.  n.  Henon ; 
arrardi  T.  L,  Breum,    Coinmcndea,  Ray.  J. 
SrAKiiiR.- Illitlily'  Cnmiixndnl,  C.  K.  Titt 
!«M.it       —   ■        -      -  -        -  -    ■ 


1,  O.  U.  WaktdS. 


(Sllvci^ipangbid).— Hljhlr  CoinmendaA,  K.  Garter.     Cv>- 

POLANIiH,— Hlehly  Cnminuidcd,  C.  J.  SamnelL  Commanded, 
PoLiHM  (Wlilte.  Pllei.  Dnekwl^B^  and  othen,  »Rpt  Re 
righlj  Cnmmmderl,  J.  l>oj«»«eri  H.  Lowe;  H.  Wortan.    i 

-Hlghl;  Cdiht 


l;.  Swin 


i  J.  On-. 


lUH  (Brown  and  olher  Reds).— Hlalilj  Comnended,  Q.  V.  Hwi 
i.uur«H,]un,    Commended.  J.  Chorea  ]nn. ;  R.  Adwck. 

lUxT-HS  (Blnck,  Clean-leRiedl.— IIIrIiIv  Commended,  J.  W.  a«tc|> 
arniT-imdrd,,!.  W.«MorBe;  J  Hann  ;  J.  J.Hortnn. 

BiNTAKu  (RlBck-brraUed  aad  other  Rrd  Oame].— Hla<i1r  Conrnnjat,' 
E.Cowji  T.  ir.  B.  Bajluf  I  J.  Cammt  ILBIileldi  J.  Uolme;  K.Tvna, 

S\VT\m  lOamo  or  other  VatleHO'l.— IIlBhli  Comniande*.  Mlia  V.W, 
Mwfsmre;  R.  Hatkiler, J™-I  '■  C»nmj  W.  Sli™tor,  CoBuma** 
SIImV,  W,  Mu-^rovei  W.  ftlwater. 

RAinjiwt  {Oama  Coita].-IIlRhlr  Cenmcndcd.  n.HawUaT  JuB. ;  T.S.  D. 
Bi<1cy  ;  J.  Camm.    Ooinmanded,  T.  IL  D.  BiTler. 

I>rriiir  [Ar^'hurjl.- IIlKhly  Commendod.  Dnrhsal  of  M»rn«roiU|1i  j  J.a. 
Fnwicr.    Commended.  J.  W.Oantei  3ln.  II.  Searaens. 

DcCKK  (ItonDnl- mitblr  Commrndul,  »n.  F.  Blilr;  A.  CuiMi 
n.  Woirair,  W.  0.  K.  DnSTlnirton  ;  It.  UairiuleTi  i™-  Commended,  T. 
.Tnahnni  W.  TI.  PcHlnon ;  H.Worral'. 

(East  Indian].— HiKlily  Commended,  Mlis  Cliftan  i  J.  lUrtln;  C 
r.  W.  Ksila.    Commended.  Rev,  T.  Green:  J.  W.  Smith, 

(Adt  other  Variety).- Ulglily  Commended,  E.  II.  Franoi  (WMi 

Call}:  tt.  W,  Bnyle  (Bahama)  1  wr.  Jrahna  (Wild). 

(iusr.  (OrcT  and  Mutlled;.— ItlKhly  Commended,  uarehlDneai  of  wn- 
eheilcr;  W.  K'Tid^iiw.  GMfiW(.-Blth]yCammendsd.SIr  R.  FceL  Caa- 
mendBl,  Mn.  M.  Seamons. 

Tuna  Eta, -I  lleldv  Commended,  Mta.  Sherrat ;  T.  Salphwelt.  CmnmenW,- 
~     ~       'Bleltty  Commended,  T,  8Blefa««ll 


Ii'kcr:  1 


iniltb,    Ca.iin 


I,  J,  Smllli.    Almond  TVaitfm. 

_  _  eiCtr.    foMa— Commended,  & 

ai-Htehly   CooimcnJed.  J.  T.   lAwnmce,    Ccmjieadsi^ 

Fiml«lli.-n\nb\T  Cmnmemlid.  O.  F.  Wcholi;  Cock  HtRby 

„ J.O.Adklnih    Commended, , I.  T,  Lawrmea     lYumprtrri.- 

Ill(rhljC™mendcd,W.  11,0.  owe*;  &  Shaw.  Onomended,  O.  C.  Adltos 
I).  liiwaHu.  Forlm  or  (Va^^rri.-ll<|Aly  Commended,  T.  RUpslh. 
JluinrJ  TmnMirK-lUOilj  Commended.  G.  E.  Nl-:!!!;!.  OKlt^Xm 
Illib^  Gnmmsaried,  II.  Uorrlii  tfGttma  Bske.  HlEtiJy  Cnmrnended,  F. 
E1>«.  nrUit'  Ciimincnded,  B.  F.  Stehola.  Bar**.— Ulnhly  Cnnmendal, 
il<(iTeROr  Rake;  P.  Kdm,  Coimiionded.  O.  Gooroj  C,  Felton.  *"*»,-- 
Ilidhly  (Jommi-nded  and  Commendid,  G.  0,  Adklis.    Uro^m.—IlliUp' 

IvIrtrrlrt.-illalilT  Ccimneiided.  II.  Uorris ;  A.  b.  Brooke  iWooga-Wbitid^ 
Cummnided,  E.  A.  HaroroTe  (Fitltbaclia)  -,  S.  Uww. 

The  JviiOfa  of  Poultry  werft— the  Rer.  E.  Pulleine;  <J,  I,- 
Andrews.  Ksq. ;  Mr,  Bnily ;  apd  Mr.  Chalkmer.  And  of  PigteoK 
Mr.  H.  Weir,  I.TTidhurst  Road,  reckham,  London  g  Ur.  I.  /■' 
Cottli-,  Pultcnej-  S'illii,  Clieltenham. 
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WINTKE-LATIKG  POULTllT. 

n  the  JournBl  inqnirin  reUtiTO  to  the 
wintrivLiTini;  quditici  of  different  bneds  of  poultry.  I  Iiatc 
slwajK  fouod  that  the  ero«  between  the  Spanith  and  Coohin 
produru  Ihe  boet  layara.     Them  pnllfta  again  crowed  wilh  Black 


the  SilTer-ipangled.  I  set  uide  the  Psncilled,  aa  they  Jay  such 
■mall  i^Kgi. 

The  Wt  layer  I  «<er  had  wu  one  of  the  lut-named  croM. 
UiewiB  hitched  on  Ihe  IBth  of  Kareh,  IS&B;  laid  her  fint 
t^  on  the  4lli  of  Augoat,  and  on  the  ITth  of  N'oKimbcr  had 
Uid  eighly'one  eggf .  She  then  atoppiHl,  and  partially  moullttl. 
She  began  again  to  la,j  on  the  SStli  of  Decrmbf r  ;  her  egga  vare 
Isne,  and  one  of  the  eighty-one  was  donble-yolhed.  After  thii 
I  did  not  kfvp  an  aooount  of  her  egge  ;  but  ahe  continued  laying 
Aa  vhoie  oflheapring  and  uimnuirwilh  ren  little  interraplion. 
Id  the  autnmn  ahe  be^me  broody,  and  inou't«d. 

She  i>  atill  liTing,  and  ii  the  bigat  layer  in  the  yard,  and  her 
eggs  arc  rcry  large.— J,  L. 


Sptniih,  Dorking,  Cochia-Chii^  and  aiinEfowl>,»ijbjectto  thii 
conditioii ;  "Entry  monej  for  the  single  cocks, Sr.  Gd,  apch,  pnd 
not  leai  than  foui  of  each  breed  to  form  a  comaetition."  Qiirelj 
after  paying  2^-  Gd-  CQtry,  and  carriage,  the  only  inducement  hcFD 
left  by  Buch  contingency,  ii  for  amntcura  to  compete  simply  fi>r 
tike  honour  of  maiterj  ;  any  prpapect  of  gsin  being  almost  hope- 
leas.  We  wuh  the  promoters  success,  and  doubtless  aaototr 
year  the  prize  list  wilL  be  Tarised. 


FOOD  FOR  POULTRY. 

1:1  looking  through  "  Our  Letter  Box  "  of  your  imprcBBion 
of  S^ovemboT  2G,  I  find  under  the  liead  of  "  FooJ  fur  liens," 
jrott  r.'Commerid  to  joar  correspondent  ground  but  nadressed 
Dale  a«  food  for  Cochin-China  foirls,  that  beiog  the  beet  to 
.Cftnie  tliem  to  lay  the  winter  through.  Ifow,  1  for  my  pirtbaTe 
kern  adendiua  to  the  directions  given  in  your  "  Poultry-Book 
for  the  Many,"  iihich  states  that  potatees,  barleymeal,  bran,  and 
rice,  stioiild  in  certain  proportions  be  mixed  and  giTen  ttcice 
a-day,  hue  I  whole  barley  at  noon. 

I  liaie  what  I  brliere  to  be  the  pure  Couhin-China  fowl,  and 
giTJng  Ihem  (he  food  as  above,  under  the  impression  that  I  shall 
in  due  liine  be  rewarded  by  a  ftir  supply  of  iii;w  laid-rggs.  Am 
jjight  in  my  euppoairion,  or  must  I  hare  recourse  to  the  oats  in 
lien  of  the  potiito  food,  <^.  I  do  not  sea  that  the  manual  speaks 
of  the  undrcsteil  oals  as  food.  IF  you  will  kinrllj  ansnar  my 
oaery  in  your  next  impreselon  you  will  greatly  oblige. — One  ly 

[For  poultry  breeding -stock,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is 
healthful  vigour,  well-de*p1opod  mosdes,  and  very  little  fat. 
To  secure  this,  it  is  desirable  that  the  poultry  mannger  should 
hare  at  hia  command  barley,  boiled  potatoes  or  rice  (ire  prefer 
the  former),  bi«n,  and  ground  Wli'y  or  grouni!  oats  (l)ic  latler 
for  choice,  though  both  are  nearly  equal  in  nouripiiing  power). 
In  cold  weather  or  when  the  foirli  seem  too  (hin,  or  out  of  con- 
dition, give  chiefly  ground  oats  or  ground  barley,  and  whole 
barley.  In  liot  weather,  or  ir  Ihe  fowls  shon-  symptoms  of  too 
much  fat,  girr  more  boilod  potatoes  and  bran  and  lees  of  eom  in 
any  form. 

Ko  high  feeding  will  male  old  hcna  lay  in  winter.  Early 
pnllets  will  do  so  naturally  if  in  rigour,  and  Die  laying  may 
perhaps,  be  accelerated  hy  a  very  little  bread  soaked  in  ale ;  but 
orer-ttimnlating  tbcm  is  bad  management.] 


Cnrerjii.  Pj»l.iob  Winikb  ronLTur  Show.— The  following 
are  the  number  of  pens  taken  in  each  cbsa  ot  this  Ezliibilion, 
which  opens  lo-morrow! — Spanish,  02  ■,  Dorkina,  187;  Cochin- 
China,  91 ;  Jlrahma  Pootra,  21  g  Qame  Fowl,  1B3  ;  HambuivliK, 
116  ;  Polish,  24  ;  Ualay,  11 ;  Otlier  Varieties,  23  i  BanUms, 
?9g  Queue,'!:  Uueks,  41;  Ornamental  Water  Fowl,  3;  Tur- 
kaye,  23  ;  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Pheasant*,  6  ;  I'igeont,  314; 
Aabbits,  110.     lolnl,  1331. 


Adbudkes  rouLTiii  Snow.— We  have  reecired  a  schedule  of 
this  Jfihibition,  to  be  held  on  the  tint  and  eei^ond  daja  of  Jan- 
nary 'next.  The  classes  are  eertainly  aomenliat  limited,  and  the 
pre^ums  offered  are  not  of  great  amount ;  tttU  perfaups  quite 
M  much  as  Ibe  requirements  of  a  f  rst  show  call  for.  On  future 
ODcaaionn,  should  succeiE  atlrad  the  coming  meeting,  no  doubt 
the  prizes  n  ill  be  increased  in  value,  and  certainly  the  attempt 
to  eitablith  a  poultry  show  so  far  north  as  Aberdeen  proves  that 
the  taste  for  poultry  culture  is  even  yet  eitcnding.  In  the  Pigeon 
dassea  we  nolioo  a  premium  Dffered  for  lluSs;  wc  presume  it  i? 
Atended  for  Jaoobina.  Jt  is  our  concialion  the  classes  for  Single 
fJKia  at  Aberdeen  will  proTe  a  failure,  the  premium  oilered 


MB.  TATE'S  DEFENCE,  AND  e01£E  FACTS 
IN  REPLY. 

Il  is  .an  old  and  true  saying  (hat  "  he  who  is  9rit  in  his  oxn 
cauae  sdemeth  juat."  I  have  been  much  surprised  at  a  one- 
aided  Btatecnent  which  has  appeared  in  jour  Journal  regarding 
a  transaction  between  Mr.  Sajidford,  of  Plymautb,  and  myaelf ; 
and  at  you  have  permitted  him  to  «tate  his  cafe,  X  trust  that,  in 
common  fairness,  you  will  allow  jne  to  state  mine,  tliat  the 
public  may  judge  between  us,  and  I  be  relieved  of  a  charge, 
wlilch  is  at  least  eovartlj  laid  against  yae — viz.,  that  of  a  swindler- 
Mr.  Sandford  made  me  an  offer  of  a  pen  of  Uuekwings,  a  pen 
of  Blaok  Ked  Bantams,  and  two  Spanish  pullets  for  the  BUck 
Sed  Qgme  coi:k  and  the  pen  of  Duckwrngs  advertiied.  Z 
accepted  that  offer,  providing  he  would  send  me  his  birds  on 
approval,  to  which  ho  agreed.  As  srveraj  days  elapsed  without 
my  either  hearing  from  him  or  receiving  the  hird»,  I  again  wrote, 
asking  whether  he  really  wanted  my  birda.  He  then  sent  me 
tlie  Blsek  Keds,  and,  in  place  of  the  DuekwingB,  two  htue-legged 
UUck  Red  piilleU  and  one  hen ;  the  thr.  e  bMi  worth  about 
It,  Qd,,  whcreaB  he  eoniidered  the  Duekwitigs  worth  about 
£4  101. 

A  few  days  after  the  birda  arrived,  Mr.  SandFord  wrote  to  me, 
saying  he  had  sold  the  Duskwings,  end  had  Bcnt  mo  the  cthOT, 
which,  it  not  approved  of,  I  was  to  return.  I  ransidered  he 
ought  to  have  written  to  me  before  sending  Ihem,  and  have  told 
me  he  had  sold  the  Duck  wings,  inasmucli  as  they  were  the  birds 
I  especiaily  wanted.  Did  he  not  fasten  the  bargain  by  sending 
the  Blark  Reds,  bb  it  waa  part  of  the  contract  ? 

When  I  wrote  telling  him  the  Duckwings  were  ell  I  cared  for, 
ho  replied  that  1  might  hare  them  forfl  lOi.,  and  yet  in  ■ 
previous  letter  he  asserted  they  were  sold ;  and  i  find  alio  he 
has  since  exhibited  them  more  than  once. 

The  place  from  whence  Mr.  Sondford'a  lettcm  are  dated  {Man- 
namcad)  and  the  letters  themselves  would  prove  him  to  be  a 
highly  reiipectablo  man,  and  a  person  of  education.  I  do  not 
know  by  wlist  name  they  would  characterise  such  conduct  in 
polite  circiea,  bat  I  do  know  what  we  should  call  it  in  Yorkshire. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  allow  any  unprejudiced  person  to  judge 
between  us  or  the  correapondence.  If  it  he  proved  tlint  1  have 
acted  dishonourably  I  will  apologise,  and  make  any  just  repara- 
tion to  Mr.  Saudl'ord  )  but  iliould  it  be  given  in  my  favour  I 
certninly  shall  expect  him  to  do  the  same  to  me. — RoEtlBT 
Tatb,  Driffield. 

Wo  forwarded  Mr.  Tate's  letter  to  3Ir.  Sandford,  who'o  ob- 
servations  upon  it  are  as  follows : — 

"Since  the  publication  of  my  Icllor  in  Tnr:  JoCBSiL  or 
HokTirvLTCttE,  I  .received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tale,  saying  lie 
would  forward  me  tbc  Birmingham  Black  Krd  cock,  and  a  hen 
to  match,  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  Ihe  Darlington  Show, 
for  wliich  he  was  entered  for  the  sweepstakes.  I  immediately 
aoawered  his  note,  statiiu  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  him,  and  the  oii^  way  for  him  to  get  out  of  the  scrape 
waa  bv  returning  my  Jlantams,  or  £3,  for  I  found  rince  my 
letter  was  publiilicd,  that  he  had  actuill;  sold  the  Blnr^b  Red 
cock  to  i>T.  Shaw,  of  kirkham,  at  the  very  tiuic  he  otTircd  it  to 
me.     Now,  in  my  last  letter  to  biro  declining  to  have  anything 


I  told  II 


I  if  be 


would  place  himself  in   such  a  posit! 

would  do  as  I  wialied,  I  would  not  publish  his  corresponden 
will:  Dr.  8hsw  on  the  subject.  His  answer  to  me  is,  that  Dr. 
Shaw  never  had  the  bird,  but  that  he  had  slarted  il  off  to 
me  that  day  with  a  hen  to  match,  and  he  hopes  Ibis  would 
compensate  me  for  the  Bantams. 

"It  is  needless  to  point  out  to  you  (hat  he  has  either  swindled 
Dr.  Shaw,  and  sent  mo  the  birds,  or  has  done  us  both,  which 
I  expect  is  about  the  truth,  as  Dr.  Shaw  observeB  it  ia  just 
possible  jou  will  find  many  parties  think  themselves  the  bappj 
'  "  '    'laotical  bird.    T3t.  Shaw,  of -course,  as  you 
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•will  see  by  the  letter  I  enclose,  paid  30*.  for  the  bird,  as  the 
second  in  the  sweepstakes  last  Birmingham  Show,  then  belong- 
ing to  Swift.  Mr.  Tate's  answer  to  me  on  my  pointing  out  the 
discrepancy  in  the  transaction  as  regards  his  offering  me  the  bird 
when  it  was  already  sold  to  Dr.  Shaw,  and  in  his  possession,  I 
think  is  rather  characteristic,  *  Dr.  Shaw  was  satisfied,  and  that 
was  enough,  the  bird  was  not  the  Birmingham  bird,  but  one  of 
Swift's  breed.*  I  should  tell  I  received  a  cock  bird  and  a  hen 
on  Saturday  from  him,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrance.  I  need 
not  tell  you  the  bird  he  sent  me  no  judge  ever  awarded  a  prise 
to  in  his  life. 

•J  Now,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  these  remarks, 
which  I  send  for  publication,  had  not  Mr.  Tate  thought  proper 
to  justify  his  conduct  in  this  transaction.  As  to  his  remarks 
respecting  my  having  sold  the  Bantams,  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
it  is  a  very  lame  excuse,  as  he  owns  himself  in  his  letter'  to  you 
that  he  had  only  to  return  the  birds  I  had  sent  him,  if  he  did 
not  approve  of  them ;  and  as  to  the  description  he  gives  of  them, 
I  think  the  best  arguments  I  can  put  forth,  that  the  birds  were 
really  excellent,  is,  that  Mr.  Tate  would  not  return  them, 
although  frequently  solicited  by  me  to  do  so  ;  but  he  preferred 
sending  me  the  Birmingham  sweepstakes  cock. 

"  Tou  will  see  by  the  dates  of  the  enclosed  letter,  that  the 
very  time  he  was  in  treaty  with  me  for  the  disposal  of  this  bird 
it  was  the  property  of  Dr.  Shaw. 

I  think  this  will  answer  Mr.  Tate's  remonstrance  to  you.  It 
18  immaterial  as  to  the  looahty,  but  I  think  there  can  be  but  one 
name  for  the  transaction. 

"  As  regards  Mr.  Tate  stating  that  I  offered  him  the  Duck- 
wiog  Bantams  for  £4  lOf.,  after  I  stated  they  were  sold,  the 
accusation  is  simply  absurd.  The  pen  I  offered  him  for  that 
price  was  my  best  birds,  and  I  have  exhibited  them  frequently 
with  success.  The  birds  I  sold  are  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
party  in  Devonport,  and  were  certainly  inferior  to  the  ones  I 
offered  to  sell  for  £4  10*. — V.  Sandford." 

[We  have  seen  Mr.  Tate's  letters  to  Mr.  Shaw,  and  to  Mr. 
Sandford,  and  they  fully  sustain  all  which  the  latter  has  stated, 
and  something  more.  These  facts  coupled  with  those  stated  in 
Mr.  F.  Baily's  communication  last  week,  and  the  events  of 
former  years,  we  hope  will  place  Mr.  Tate  in  a  true  light  before 
our  readers.  We  hope  that  both  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Sandford 
will  give  directions  to  their  solicitors  to  proceed  in  any  way  they 
may  consider  the  facts  justify.  We  know  how  we  should 
proceed.] 


THE  BABBIT  (Lepus  cuniculus)  : 

ITS    UISTORY,     VAKIETIES,    AND    MANAGEMENT. 
(Continued  from  page  80.) 


MANAGEMENT. 

Choice  of  sBEEDiya  stock. — Tlie  females  should  be  physi- 
caUy  strong,  the  body  long  and  well  developed,  the  hind  legs 
large  and  well  apart,  toats  apparent,  even  when  not  pregnant, 
and  filled  with  milk  at  the  approach  of  birth.  Tlie  doe  should 
not  bo  allowed  to  breed  at  less  than  six  months  old,  although 
they  may  engender  at  five  months  ;  but  it  is  better,  if  you  wish 
to  preserve  a  fine  race  of  Babbits,  to  wait  till  they  are  eight  or 
nino  months  old,  before  you  allow  them  to  bear.  If  under  six 
months  they  would  only  ])roducc  weak  and  delicate  young  ones. 
Indeed  Nature,  with  all  her  efforts,  could  not  suffice  for  the 
development  of  the  mother,  and  give  the  nutrition  necessary  for 
the  young  at  an  earlier  age. 

As  the  choice  of  the  female  is  important,  that  of  the  male  is 
not  less  so.  The  buck  should  possess  the  same  physical  propor- 
Mons  as  the  female,  with  the  addition  of  a  larger  head  and  body, 
ind  should  be  at  least  eight  or  nine  montlis  old,  and  if  well 
taken  care  of,  he  will  continue  to  produce  fine  vigorous  young 
ones  till  four  or  five  years  old. 

The  most  gentle  and  tamo  females  should  be  chosen,  as  the 
ui  bulent  often  destroy  their  young ;  but  the  males  should  bo 
*~nly,  bold,  and  vigorous. 

^lONS  OF  IIealth. — Both  males  and  females  should  bo  mode- 

'^V  fat,  their  fur  sleek  and  shining,  their  eyes  bright,  and 

...  iung  dry  and  hard. 

^HEEDING  iN-AyD-i».— It  has  bccn  proved  by  numerous  facts, 
J       "'iltipUcation  by  the  son  and  '"ot^^r,  or  between  brothers 
.■ters,  is  a  powerful  cause  o     ^'     i^e^'^'ticy  of  races  •»• 


•«!, 
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and  health.  Indeed  Rabbite  of  ono  uniform  colour,  that  mul* 
tiply  in  their  own  family,  offer  from  the  third  generation,  white 
spots  on  the  fur,  prejudicial  to  the  value  of  it.  Fecundity  alio 
insensibly  diminishes,  and  weak  consumptive  flabbits  are  pro- 
duced, subject  to  internal  derangements,  and  seldom  living  over 
the  first  moult,  but  usually  dying  off  at  from  four  to  six  weeki 
old. 

Hake  Babbixs. — Few  are  ignorant  of  the  uneuoceiifiil 
attempts  of  the  many  celebrated  naturalists  to  obtain  hybrids^ 
bj  the  crossing  of  the  Hare  with  the  Babbit.  This  want  of 
success  appeared  so  concluaive,  that  all  fresh  attempts  had  ben 
given  up.  It  is  thought,  by  some  persons  of  good  authorityi 
that  the  wildness  and  cowardice  natural  to  the  Hare  has  beoi 
the  only  cause ;  indeed,  if  you  bring  up  a  male  Hare  in  the 
company  of  Rabbits,  male  and  female,  he  usually  remains  timd 
and  wild,  and  in  several  establishments  has  been  kept  for  yean 
without  manifesting  any  desire  of  propagation.  It  seems  thift 
this  is  not  the  case  by  attempting  to  obtain  hybrids  between  tiia 
aiale  Kabbit  and  female  Hare,  who  is  not  so  wild  and  timid  ■§ 
the  male  Hare. 

This  opinion,  which  is  that  of  several  French  writers  and  is 
mentioned  by  M.  Didieux,  has  been  put  in  practice  with  sueceis 
in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  at  least  we  are  assured  so  bj  M. 
Goubault,  Professor  of  the  "Eoole  Imperial  Yeterinaire  d'Alioit" 
He  says  that  he  has  seen  in  one  sm^e  establishment,  neirij 
three  hundred  hybrids  of  this  kind,  that  hadtheTaluable£Miitt>y 
of  reproduction  among  each  other,  and  that  their  flesh  appeared 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  Babbit. 

The  hybridising  of  Babbits  has  been  tried  at  the  Zoologioal 
Gardens  in  London,  this  last  season  without  suooess ;  but  tha 
superintendent  informs  me  he  has  no  doubt  that  he  shall  be  aUa 
to  produce  them  in  the  coming  spring. 

Gestatioit. — Pregnancy  contmues  from  thirty  to  thirty-ooa 
days,  and  a  memorandum  should  be  made  in  the  stud-book  to 
indicate  the  day  of  the  doe's  fecundation,  in  order  to  sepmta 
her  from  the  young  she  is  suckling  at  least  a  week  befm  to  C 
strengthen  her,  and  clean  the  hutch  out  and  prepare  by  giHng 
litter  to  make  her  bed  for  her  new  family,  it  she  is  sueUinff 
and  pregnant  at  the  same  time  she  must  be  fed  with  riohnd 
succulent  food  and  occasionally  a  little  salt  be  ffiven  to  iiiuiwaj 
her  appetite  ;  of  food  let  her  have  ss  much  as  she  likes  to  eal» 

Females  that  fill  the  double  office  of  suckling  and  breeding  afe 
the  same  time,  are  often  so  thirsty,  that  they  £iTOur  one  or  two 
of  their  young  ones  to  allay  thirst  by  sucking  the  blood.  It  is 
then  indispensable  to  give  them  at  least  twice  a-day,  a  good 
handful  ofgreen  stuffs,  and  about  half  a  quartern  of  water  onee 
a-day.  The  captive  Babbit  does  not  know  how  to  li>e  sober  with 
water,  and  suckling  mothers  must  be  rationed.  With  respect  to 
drinks,  I  have  reared  several  Utters  of  very  fine  strong  Babbtts 
in  the  winter  when  green  food  was  scarce,  by  giving  only  milk 
to  the  mothers,  as  much  as  they  liked  to  take — in  faot,  they  had  a 
trough  affixed  to  the  hutch,  and  which  was  filled  each  time  they 
were  fed  with  other  food. 

Simulated  Gbstatiok.— Babbits  that  hare  not  become  preg- 
nant frequently  offer  the  physiological  phenomena  of  a  real 
gestation.  They  prepare  their  nest,  their  teats  swell,  and  the 
secretion  of  milk  takes  place.  They  have  been  known  to  adopt, 
when  the  opportunity  offered,  strange  young.  Harrey,  the  im- 
mortal discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  says  that 
ho  has  seen  and  observed  this  physiological  phenomenon  in 
Babbits. 

MiscABRiAGE. — Too  much  violent  exercise,  chiefly  from  fear, 
causes  often  a  sudden  miscarriage.  It  is  true  that  it  is  seldom 
dangerous,  and  the  Babbit  may  again  receive  the  male  a  few 
days  after.  Violent  claps  of  thunder  are  one  cause  of  abortioii. 
Frozen  green  food,  wet  or  too  watery  green  food,  is  often  a  came 
that  admits  of  prevention. 

Deliyeby. — When  the  Babbit  is  strong  and  vigorous  she  is 
delivered  easily  and  without  violent  pain.  This  phenomenon  is 
owing  to  her  particular  organisation.  Tlie  sucoessire  birthi 
sometimes  last  twenty-four  hours.  During  parturitioli  tha 
Babbit  loves  quiet  and  secresy,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  ir 
customary  to  cover  the  door  of  the  hutch  over  with  a  cloth  from 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  gestation.  Babbits  frequently  die 
from  a  laborious  birth,  or  from  weakness,  the  result  of  leanneaa 
or  of  bad  food,  even  from  too  watery  green  fisod  given  dnriiig 
any  length  of  time. 

SucKLiiro  ^'^Mt  or  five  days  before  the  birth,  as  I  hsfv 
before  ^ic      ^^  should  renew  the  litter  and  leave  the  Babfasi 

iln^  1*       \tk.       mfytl       r      t«r->ai>A  >»«      ■!««*        ^Vl'-'ered.   shs  dOIM. 
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the  opening  of  her  nest  and  watches  with  lolieitade  by  the  side 
of  her  new  familj.  She  suckles  them  several  times  a-daj,  but 
ohieflj  at  night.  The  Rabbit  lores  to  be  delivered  in  secret, 
snd  she  also  Tikes  to  sackle  her  young  in  secret ;  if  she  is  sur- 
prised in  this  important  function  of  maternity,  she  starts  away 
laddenly  and  drags  with  her  several  little  ones  out  of  the  nest. 
The  mother  does  not  replace  them,  and  they  perish  with  cold 
onlesfl  the  feeder  does  it  for  her. 

WxAimra. — At  the  age  of  five  or  six  weeks  the  young  should 
be  weaned  by  removing  them  from  the  mother.  The  young  are 
mooh  finer  if  left  till  seven  or  eight  weeks  old  with  their  mother ; 
but  in  that  case  you  diminish  the  number  of  young,  by  allowing 
the  mother  to  bear  lees  frequently.  The  weaned  Rabbits  should 
be  placed  with  others  of  the  same  age,  if  possible,  in  spacious, 
olsan,  warm  hutches,  with  plenty  of  broken  straw  for  their  bed. 
Great  deanhness  assists  their  development.  They  should  have 
tender,  tonic,  succulent  food,  a  little  barley-meal  four  times 
a*day  and  whatever  they  leave  may  be  distributed  to  the  older  and 
less  dainty  Rabbits. 

{To  he  continued.) 


SUPER-POSINTG. 


The  upper  of  two  hives  united  will  at  the  end  of  the  season 

contain  the  bees.    Such  is  a  £ict,.  and 

"  Facts  are  ttnbbom  chids  that  wanna  ding, 
And  danma  be  dispnted," 

and  which  no  amount  of  evasion  or  clever  theorising  on  the  part 
of  '*A  Detonshibe  Bee-keeper"  away  from  the  point  can 
1     ever  controvert. 

This  case  has  got  so  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  verbias^e  that  your 
correspondent  seems  fairly  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  point  at 
issue.     Stripped  of  all  such,  it  stands  forth  simply  this. 

«•  A.  W."  had  two  hives  he  proposed  to  unite  (page  38)  for 
the  sake  of  getting  the  bees  to  vacate  the  lower  un  wieldly  box 
•o  that  he  might  remove  it — "in  the  cold  weather" — thinking, 
naturally  enough,  that  confining  them  to  the  upper  lesser  hive 
would  enhance  the  probability  of  the  wished-for  swarm  the 
emning  season.  He  was  told,  in  answer,  that  they  would  not 
■o  ascend;  but  "descend  into  the  lower  hive."  This  reply 
being  quite  at  variance  with  all  my  experience  of  such  cases,  I 
could  not  resist  fraternally  expressing  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
quoted  the  last  parallel  case  from  my  own  apiary  for  his  benefit, 
page  78.  That  opinion  was  flatly  contradicted  by  "  A  Deton- 
<HIBB  Beb-eeepeb,"  and  I  most  cordially  agree  to  differ  with 
him  thereupon ;  and  seeing  that  one  of  tiie  most  experienced 
bee-keepers  in  the  kingdom,  afler  forty  years*  practice  of  storify- 
ing,  involving  continually  such  cases,  has  failed  to  convince  him 
of  his  error,  my  attempting  so  hopeless  a  task  longer  would 
be  but  a  useless  encroachment  on  your  valuable  space. 

I  would  not  again  have  alluded  to  this  subject  were  it  not 
that  your  correspondent  has  thought  proper,  to  ascribe  as  my 
opinion,  "  that  bees  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  upper  compart- 
ments of  storified  hives  as  their  breeding-place."  Were  it  not 
that  he  is  a  tolerably  sharp  observer  of  the  bee  articles  in  your 
back  volumes,  such  an  expression  would  be  more  excusable; 
but  did  he  overlook  such  at  the  moment  he  penned  the  sen- 
tence, his  beguiling  a  leisure  hour  in  perusing  these  articles 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  my  quoting  here  the  frequency 
with  which  I  have  expressed  the  inverse  opinion.  Such  an 
opinion  he  puts  forth  as  mine.  I  never  gave  utterance  to,  nor 
wrote  a  line  that  could  be  twisted  to  bear  such  a  construction. 
I  am,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  printer  must 
have  inadvertently  substituted  the  word  "breeding"  for  "feed- 
ing place,"  the  one  having  some  connection  to  the  subject,  the 
other  manifestly  none. 

Your  correspondent  also  unhappily  quotes  the  "  tier  of  ekes  " 
I  referred  to  as  an  argument  in  his  favour.  The  sequel  of  that 
■tory  showed  that  the  bees,  instead  of  "  hatching  out  any  brood 
tiiat  might  be  in  the  upper  box,"  and  descending  into  the  "  tier 
o£Ae»"  agreeably  to  his  theory,  hatched  out  the  brood  in  the 
•kes  and  ascended  into  the  upper  box ;  so  that  these  were 
removed  entirely  empty,  and  their  combs  have  served  for  a  con- 
eiderable  time  another  useful  purpose  as  detailed  in  pa<;e  159. 
Altogether  from  the  very  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by 
*'  A  Deyonshibe  Bee-ebepbb,"  I  for  one  must  decline  entering 
the  lists  against  him  for  the  future,  however  outre  the  opinions 
he  may  put  forth. 

When  Mr.  Fox's  attentioa  waa  drawn  to  this  ease,  had  it  been 


set  before  him  in  its  real  merits  he  could  not  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  breeding  honey,  or  pollen  storing,  at  such  a  season, 
and  in  any  way  to  afiect  the  desired  object,  was  quite  foreign  to 
the  subject ;  it  altogether  hinging  on  what  part  of  the  hive  the 
inmates  prefer  to  adopt  as  their  winter  quarters  ;  and  that  cor- 
respondent saved  from  the  awkward  dilemma  of  employing 
arguments  to  confute  a  brother  apiarian,  which  in  more  appro- 
priate circumstances  he  had  perhaps  too  frequently  adduced. 

While  on  this  subject,  for  the  benefit  of  the  novice,  I  maj 
mention,  that  by  this  most  productive  of  all  systems  of  bee- 
keeping, the  stonfying,  the  mode  "  A.  W."  proposed  to  pursue^ 
is  practised  at  the  end  of  every  season  with  almost  every  hive, 
the  lower  portion  so  soon  as  vacated  is  removed,  the  slides  run 
in,  and  the  door  shut,  and  the  hive  set  upon  a  board  with  the  view 
of  excluding  the  air  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  comb,  and 
an  empty  shallow  eke  substituted  in  its  stead,  so  that  there  may 
be  always  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air  below  to  prevent  damp- 
ness. I  found  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  I  had  neglected 
this  useful  rule,  my  little  favourites,  sore  pressed  by  long  con- 
finement during  frosts,  converted  the  lower  compartment  to  a 
necessitous  purpose,  served  by  a  smaller  chamber  in  larger 
mansions.  The  empty  comb  is  returned  when  the  hives  appear 
crowded  the  following  season. 

That  bees  ascend  to  occupy  the  upper  portion  of  their  hivea 
during  the  dormant  season,  amounts  to  a  truism  in  storifying, 
and  amply  confirmed  to  the  most  casual  observer,  by  a  elance  at 
the  loaded  upper  boxes  or  tops  of  oomb,  that  as  surely  as  the 
wintry  frosts  send  up  the  03cupants  of  the  summer  box  to  town, 
so  surely  will  they  drive  up  our  little  favourites  to  take  poe- 
session  of  their  comfortable,  well-stored,  upper  home.  The  same 
attractive  influences  of  summer  sun  and  opening  flower  that 
prompts  the  maternal  longings  to  go  down  into  the  country,  and 
re-occupy  the  old  residence,  i:npel8  the  royal  mother  to  go  down 
into  the  vacated  summer  mansion,  causing  it  once  more  to  re- 
sound with  the  pleassnt  hum  and  busy  stir  of  her  more  nu- 
merous progeny  and  larger  establishment. 

Presuming  this  subject  now  fairly  exhausted,  it  must  afibrd 
you  some  satisfaction  in  return  for  the  space  its  discussion  has 
occupied ;  you  being  able,  in  all  times  coming,  to  refer  future 
querists,  as  to  such  cases  for  full  details,  to  the  now  notorioos 
"  A.  W."  cause. — A  Rekfbewshibe  Bee-keepeb. 

F.S. — Although,  I  by  no  means  advocate  introducing  food  as 
a  rule  directly  into  the  combs,  I  never  experienced  any  bad  effeotB 
in  those  cases  I  tried  it,  and  do  not  know  anything  of  the  che- 
mical changes  "A  Deyonshtbe  Bee-eeefeb"  mentions.  My  ex- 
emption from  such  may  arise  from  having  had  recourse  to  this 
mode  at  a  time  when  the  heat  of  the  laboratory  was  sufficient  to 
enable  the  little  chemists  to  secrete  wax  in  abundance^hereby 
allowing  its  being  sealed  up  at  o^ce.  If  introduced  in  large 
quantities  and  left  exposed  it  might  possibly  sour.  The  term 
"  waste  "  your  correspondent  cavUs  at,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
was  formerly  employed  by  himself. 

DiABY  FOB   THE  DaIBT,   PiGGEBT,   PoULTBT-TABD,  PIGEON- 

HOirsE,  AND  Apiary,  fob  1862.  —This  very  useful  annual  (edited 
by  a  well-known  "  Essex  Amateur,"  and  published  by  Routledge 
and  Co.)  has  again  issued  from  the  press.  It  combines,  as 
usual,  an  account-book  and  memorandum-book  for  all  the  ex- 
penses and  proceedings  of  those  dej)artmentfl  in  rural  economy  ; 
besides  calendars  of  the  work  especially  desirable  to  be  attenoed 
to  in  each  month ;  remedies  for  diseases ;  hints  as  to  feeding 
the  animals,  &c.  _ 

LiGURiAy  Bee3. — The  hive  first  introduced  into  Scotland 
swarmed  thrice  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  these  young 
swarms  again  produced  other  three  large  swarms  which  increased 
them  to  seven,  including  the  original  hive,  all  of  which  are  well 
stored  with  food  for  their  winter's  keep ;  and  these  have  been 
still  further  increased  by  artificial  swarming ;  so  that  Mr.  J. 
Swan,  of  Dunse,  who  introduced  them  here,  has  now  eleven 
strong  hives  of  Ligurians  in  his'  apiary,  to  which  may  be  added 
another  hive  that  has  turned  out  an  Anglo-Italian.  These  twelve 
have  been  all  reared  from  the  one  during  the  present  summer  j 
and,  notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  subdivision,  they  are 
heavier  than  those  of  the  other  variety,  which  have  been  allowed 
to  work  in  the  usual  way.  Premising  that  the  object  in  view 
was  the  multiplication  of  stocks  rather  than  the  produce  of 
honey,  it  will  thus  appear  that  they  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  an  introduction  into  our  country.    This  is  the  first 
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entire  summer  ^liich  the  Italian  bee  has  had  in  Scotland ;  and, 
in  80  far  as  thoy  have  been  tested,  thej  have  proved  their  supe- 
riority, and  are  likely,  ere  loug,  to  take  the  same  position  in 
Scotland  that  they  arc  doing  on  the  continent — viz.,  supeweding 
the  original  variety  as  they  can  be  obtained. — {Scottish  Farmer 
and  Soriiculturkt^ 


PARTHENOGENESIS  IN  THE  HONEY   BEE. 

Tam  obliged  to  "  Ikvestigatoe***  for  his  etiggestions  as  to  the 
best  nienns  of  verifj'ing  this  phenomenon  of  parthenogenesis  in 
the  honey  bee,  and  shall  be  glad  of  his  valuable  assistance  in 
these  researches.  In  fact,  I  am  desirous  of  appealing  for  aid  to 
all  the  apiarian  readers  of  The  Journal  op  Hortictultteb,  who 
may  have  the  opportunitjr,  and  are  able  to  devote- a  little  time  to 
this  investigation. 

I  liavo  not  myself  very  much  faith  in  the  value  of  the  diurnal 
oVfttrvations  recommended  by  "  I?r\-J!8TiOATOii,"  but  should  pre- 
fer insiiringthe  virginiry  of  queen  bees  by  interposing  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  their  fecundations.  This  may  be  effected  either 
bybrscding^tliem  early  in  the  spring  when  no  drones  are  in  exist- 
ence to  impregnate  tliem,  or  late  in  the  autumn  afVer  all  drones 
have  disappeaied.  The  same  object  may  be  secured  during  sum- 
mer by  adopting  Huber's  plan  of  a  contracted  entrance,  which 
wUl  not  allow  the  queen  to  leave  the  hive  ;  or  clipping  her  wings 
as  soon  as  she  emerges  from  her  cradle  might  be  tried.  When- 
ever a  queen  bee  has  been  produced  by  either  of  these  means 
which  proves  incapable  of  laying  any  eggs  but  those  of  males,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  dissect  her,  and  confirm  by  microscopic  exa- 
mination the  iieict  that  she  is  really  a  virgin  mother. — A  Devon- 

8BIAE  BeE-KEEPXB. 


keen  up  a  supply  of  males  all  the  year  round,  enabling  hUi  to' 
fertilise  young  queens  much  earlier  and  later  in  the  season  thij- 
foniuTly,  and  \t't  satis fuctorily  fulfil  his  engagemcnta  to  his  nib* 
scribers? — "W.  J. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  drones  bred  by  virgin  queens  •» 
perfectly  capable  of  propagating  their  species.     In  fact,  I  bdiw- 
that  the  one  whose  post  mortem  examination  was  recorded  in 
page  97  was  the  progeny  of  a  virgin.     The  maintenance  of  tfo" 
stocks  with  drone-breeding  queens  at  their  head  would  probany 
be  too  great  a  tax  on  the  resources  of  my  apiary  ;  but  I  ftaef 
I  have  one  very  handsome  Ligurian  queen  of  this  descriptiob, 
which  will  bo  valuable  in  the  event  of  an  unpropitious  seaiOB 
again  leading   to  an   indiscriminate  slaughter.      She  will  no^- 
however,  be  of  much  use  in  protracting  the  season  for  9^uai- 
breeding,  since  natural  drones  are  usually  present  in  sumoenl 
numbers  as  early  and  as  late  as  the  weather  is  sufficiently  faTOBT-" 
able. — A  Devossiiieb  Bee-keepee.] 


I  notice  the  remarks  of  "  Investigator"  in  your  Journal  of 
the  26th  of  November,  and,  in  reply,  beg  to  inform  him  that  the 
drono-laying  queen  there  referred  to,  was  closely  examined  both 
morning  and  evening  until  the  22nd  of  July,  and  no  symptom 
of  impregnation  was  ever  observed.  I  then  left  home  for  a  week, 
but  found  no  eggs  deposited  in  the  cells  on  my  return. 

I  then  commenced  tu  feed  the  hivo  liberally,  and  the  workers 
at  once  began  to  import  pollen,  and  the  queen  almost  immediately 
began  to  lay.  If  the  stimulus  had  been  given  at  an  earlier  period, 
the  excitement  and  heat  generated  in  the  hive  would  probably 
have  induced  the  queen  to  leave  home  and  go  in  quest  of  drones. 
The  close  examination  of  the  queen,  however,  is  really  of  little 
or  no  moment.  In  this  case  l^he  unquestionably  laid  many  eggs 
in  worker-cells,  all  of  which  produced  drones,  and  this  circum- 
stance at  once  led  me  to  believe  that  she  was  unimprcgnated, 
and  I  sent  her  to  "  A  Deyonshike  Bee-eeepeb,"  in  order  that 
he  might,  by  dissection  and  microscopical  examination,  discover 
if  she  was  still  a  virgin.  The  examination  proved  most  indisput- 
ably that  she  was  unimpregnated,  and  thus  clearly  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  parthenogenesis  in  the  honey  bee. 

If  this  queen  had  had'  intercourse  with  a  drone,  the  sperma- 
thoea  could  not  have  failed  to  exiiibit  traces  of  impregnation, 
but  its  contents  were  found  to  contain  a  perfectly  dear  fluid 
(exactly  the  same  as  those  of  a  virgin  queen)  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  any  of  the  countless  myriads  of  spermatozoa  in- 
varinbly  discovered  in  the  spennatheca  of  a  fertile  queen. 

We  can  only  make  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  her  remaining 
unimpregnated ;  and  the  reasons  assigned,  taken  in  conjunction, 
appear  to  aceount  pretty  satisfactorily  for  so  unusual  a  circum- 
stance. If  the  weather  had  been  more  favourable  or  the  colony 
more  populous,  1  doubt  not  she  would  have  left  the  hive  and 
have  l)e<n  lertiiised. 

Every  one  conversant  with  bees  is  aware  that  a  weak  hive  is 
much  later  in  breeding  than  a  populous  one,  and  the  shape  of  a 
inieonib-liive,  by  preventing  tlie  clustering  of  the  bees,  is  par- 
iculavly  ill  adapted  for  encouragitig  the  laying  of  the  queen, 
md  1  have  always  found  queens  in  this  hive  discontinue  laving 
'ery  early  in  tlic  season,  whiUt  those  in  more  commodious  hives 
.,-^  ,f;ii  ]..   •„„  pretty  freely. — J.  £.  Bbibcoe,  Wolverhampton. 

'  i>L  1.A,  i.  ijf.  1 0N8HIRE  Bee* KEEPER  "  say  if  the  "  fdtherless 
^^^    iiii's"  i^.4rimes,  of  course,  I  mean)  bred  from  virgin  queens 

^apnhle  in  tlieir  turn  of  piopagating  the  species,  or  are  snch 
-  /iimlifs  in  Nature  incapable  of  production  like  mules? 

^fiould  they  be  so  constituted  as  to  reproduce  their  kind,  would 
V  aI'^*   ^0  desirable  '   ••'?  Devon  correspondent  keeping,  say,  a 


BiEDS  and  Insects. — At  the  late  agricultural  meeting  at  St. 
Gallen,  in  Switzerland,  Baron  von  Tsohudi,  the  celebrated  Swiii 
naturalist,  dwelt  on  the  important  services  of  birds  in  tiia 
destruction  of  insects.  Without  birds,  said  he,  no  agricultUM 
and  vegetation  are  possible.  They  accomplish  in  a  few  monthi 
the  profitable  work  of  destruction  which  millions  of  humiB 
hands  could  not  do  half  so  well  in  as  many  years ;  and  tht 
sage,  therefore,  blamed  in  very  severe  terms  the  foolish  practice  of 
shooting  and  destroying  birds,  which  prevails  more  especiiUjr 
in  Italy,  recommending,  on  the  contraiy,  the  process  of  allarinf' 
birds  into  gardens  and  cornfields.  Among  the  most  deserving 
birds  he  counts  Swallows,  Finches,  Titmice,  Bcdtaile,  &c.  Bie 
naturalist  then  cit-es  numerous  instances  in  support  of  his  asssfr 
tion.  In  a  flower  garden  of  one  of  his  neighbours  three  all  ro* 
trees  had  been  suddenly  covered  with  about  2000  tree  lice.  KX 
his  recommendation  a  Marsh  Titmouse  was  located  in  the  garden, 
which  in  a  few  hours  consumed  the  whole  brood,  and  left  the 
rosos  perfectly  clean.  A  Redtnil  in  a  room  was  observed  tb 
catch  about  900  flies  in  an  hour.  A  couple  of  night  Swallowi 
have  been  known  to  destroy  a  whole  swarm  of  gnats  in  fifteen^ 
minutes.  A  pair  of  Q-olden-crested  Wrens  carry  insects  as  IboJ' 
to  their  nestlings  upon  an  average  thirty-six  times  in  an  hoar. 
;  For  the  protection  of  orchards  and  woods  Titmice  are  of  ilfc-" 
I  valuable  service.  They  consume,  in  particular,  the  eggs  of  tlia' 
dangerous  pine-spiders.  One  single  female  of  such  spiders  fire* 
qoently  lays  from  600  to  800  eggs  twice  in  the  suirimer  seasoD»' 
while  a  Titmouse  with  her  young  ones  consumes  daily  several 
thousands  of  them.  Wrens,  Nuthatches,  and  Woodpeckers  often 
dexterously  fetch  from  the  crevioes  of  tree-bark  numbers  of 
_  insects  for  their  nestlings. — {Onee  a"  Week,) 
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LHiroTO  OF  Rabbitr'  Eahr  {D.  E.  Jf.  fl'.).— Wrst-prlre  lop.K!«red  RabbKs 
URUAlly  have  ears  about  22^^  inchcB  long  from  tip  to  tip,  and  4^  indaei 
broad  nt  the  prrcato^t  width  of  each. 

Jat  Moultixo  Slowlt  {J.  if.\  —  l  would  advise  a  tonic  for  the  Jay,  pot 
somo  smith's  forge  water  in  his  drink.  To  strenKthen  him,  f(tve  him  ens, 
and  young  mice,  or  birds  to  cat— such  food  he  ivotild  fret  when  wilj,  Ew 
somo  sulplinr  among  hid  f 'athers.  well  into  the  quUl»  all  over  hii  body,  and 
when  strong  cuough  let  him  bnthc.  TIio  taiUfcathcrB  if  broken  off  msy  to 
pulled  out  and  will  then  grow  airain. — B.  P.  B. 

Fooi>  FOR  CAWAnnw  (Anofher  Lnrer  of  I  frrf!»).— Yon  h>d  better  not  ifin 
the  German  Can.iry  either  nipe  or  hempteod.  Good,  clean,  brlffht  canary 
seed,  u  few  shelled  o.it!*,  and  a  little  n)uv\secd  occiulonBlly.  Plain  home- 
made hrcnd.  or  a  little  bread  nnd  milk,  is  bctt4.T  than  the  sponge  cake  yos 
give.  Kxunilnr*  the  eage  to  sec  if  there  any  mitrsin  it,  and  if  so,  get  iM  of 
them  and  flll  the  cracks  with  sulphur,  and  dust,  some  amonff  the  birds* 
feathers.  It  may  be  the  bird  has  rermin  or  a  swelling  of  the  ruinp-gland.— 
IJ.  P.  R. 

Driving  ani>  UNiTisr.  Bkes  {A  Beginner^  Setttey—YviaT ttory  remtndS 
us  of  nn  equrstiian  novicu,  who,  intending  to  ride  ten  roiles  in  a  cextila 
direction,  should  commence  by  proceeding  flvn  miles  on  the  wrong  roadr 
and  then  propose  to  ride  liaK-a-dozcn  miles  across  a  difRctiU-  conntry  wttt 
the  view  of  reiicalning  the  ri^ht  ti-nok.  Could  wc  be  by  your  aide  to  ins^rrtt 
you  whero  to  j'ave  your  good  steed,  and  where  to  ply  whip  and  mpur  withoik 
stint,  you  might  vroT<nhly  pull  thrjukh;  but  under  present  drcnmstaoecs 
\*e  know  of  no  instractions  that  we  could  give  which  would  insure  yOB 
against  **  coming  to  grief."  1><>  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  unite  yourtwtf 
stocks,  or  ptirciiase  another  in  a  straw  htre  unless  with  the  intfiirioii  si 
allowing  it  to  swir.n  ;  but  ruth' r  buy  a  gnod  swarm  or  two,  and  viock  yoor. 
depriving-hives  in  the  nafnnil  way.  Wo  do  not  think  the  dimcn^rioofl  yOV 
give  sufficiently  Urgfj  for  vX  ick-boxew.  Mr.  Woodbury  haa  none  lew  th# 
13  Inches  Sfiunre  by  K  inclu'S  deep,  and  i»refcr8  a  larger  sice  for  Llfcnriars. 

AftPKCT  FOR  r>Ki:K  (.1  C-vnAtonf  hent^er  .— South-east  la  the  best  afpfidj 
for  bees;  but  we  do  not  consider  it  a  point  of  primary  Importance.  Scfffints 
tho  hen  from  the  cock  whose  cmnb  hhc  picks  until  the  comb  taan  q*H# 
healed,  and  until  from  hccominr  ^n^-  ^r.  *«   «**•  '**her  •»•»««»#»  *«f  b^t,  ihs 
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PBES&BTIBG  ICE. 

N  the  winter  of  1847, 

and   BfraiD    ia    1848, 

when  I  Tentilated  the 

flrat  ioe-houae  by  nu- 

doinj;  the    doore    in 

the    Bide-pusBfre,  by 

getting     rid    of    the 

strav  which   blaclced 

the  paseage,  and    by 

a    man -hole    in    tUe 

(f  the  Tftttlted-roof  over 

1,  1  made   aa   attempt 

_.    .uu.*onRh     ventilation,    by 

letlJB);  in  a  enrrent  of  air  ftt  the  bottom  of  the  ioe  throuKn 

theiTRRte-drBln  ;  bnt  that  I  eoaldnot  aocompliah.  because 

the  imte-drttin  for  that  ioe-houee  went  BtrBtf;bt  into  a 

deep  sand-bank.     From  that  time  I  aerev  «aid  a  word 

about  Tentitating  an  ioe-honse  Ihrongh  the  waate-drain 

until   laat  week,  for  two  reaeoni,  the  first  of  which  waa 

the  difficulty  of  doing  it,  such  aal  had  experienced  ;  and 

the  second,  the  apprehension  that  no  reader  wonid  then 

believe   the  plan  waa  practicable,  owing  to  the  wrong 

notions  which  ext»ted  on  the  eubiect  of  keeping  !ce. 

The  one-half  of  the  plan,  the  top  ventilation,  was 
adopted,  howerer,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  both  here 
and  in  America,  and  in  every  instance  the  plan  succeeded 
fo  far.  Mr.  Fish  referred  to  it  and  to  its  success  not  a 
month  bark,  and  yet  the  probability  of  it,  the  possibility 
of  Boch  a  plan  sac  needing,  and  the  credibility  of  tlic 
writer  have  been  Binoe  called  in  question.  Such  is  tlie 
effect  of  the  want  of  teaching  common  things  in  our 
schools,  and  such  was  the  reason  why  I  gave  a  glimpse 
of  the  natural  historr  of  ice,  so  'to  speak,  and  my  own 
acquaintance  with  it  fast  week.  T  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  second'headof  the  subject,  and  show  you  Low  Nature 
wastes  ice  on  a  grand  scale.  The  Brat  head  was  how 
.  Nature  preserves  ice  by  a  strong  current  of  warm  air,  by 
a  hot  breeze  under  a  tropical  sun,  or  in  the  full  face  of 
an  ItaJiao  sky. 

Neither  in  the  Oalf  of  Stexico,  nor  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Italian  Alps,  does  the  sun  ^ways  shine,  or  the  hot  brepze 
dry  up  every  partiole  of  moiature  which  it  comes  in 
eontact  h  1th;  or,  in  other  worde,  the  essentials  of  the 
ffnmd  aecret  of  preserving  ice,  by  keeping  the  surface  of 
It  jwrTeotly  dry,  are  not  alware,  or  in  all  places,  in  full 
pJ^  in 'the  lap  of  Nature.  There  are  dull  days,  inugiry 
weather,  fogs,  mists,  and  rain,  and  not  a  breath  of  air 
■tirring.  Each  and  all  of  these  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
iphere  waste  the  ice  in  N&ture'B  stores  at  a  fearful  rate, 
and  men  on  a  smdll  scale  imitate  the  tcit  process  by 
which  Nature  loses  'her  icebergs,  and  he.-  10,000  tons  of 
iced  snow  yearly,  under  the  false  notion  that  the  process 
will  do  the  very  contrarv,  if  they  only  hide  it  from  the 
ttoe  of  day  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  an  ice-liouse 
whidi  is  not  most  thoronghly  rentilatei],  even  not  ven- 
tibted  at  all.  There  haa  not  been  a  single  thecvy  dinoe 
(be  flood  BO  utterly  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  Nature 
So.  38.— ToK.  n,,  Vxw  Bkkos. 


in  the  matter,  as  that  which  presupposed  that  ice  could 
be  kept  from  melting  if  the  air  could  be  kept  front  it, 
unless  it  was  the  very  next  step  in  the  proceu — that  of 
placing  straw  between  the  walls  and  the  ice,  the  eSect  of 
which  could  only  be  to  accelerate  thewasto.  -But  the  idea 
of  tnata  or  that  any  textile  fabric  could  preserve  ice  placed 
next  to  brick  or  stone  wall,  was  four  times,  if  not  sic 
times  more  out  of  reason,  than  the  idea  about  the  straw. 
Any  thing  or  substance  which  will  imbibe  moisture 
shouia  never  be  pinced  against  the  tidei  of  a  mass  of  ice. 
The  best  stotk-hricltB  will  soon  get  wet  through  and 
through  from  the  melting  of  the  ice,  and  from  the  vapour 
which  rises  from  the  melting:  therefore,  the  best  bricks 
are  not  one-lalf  so  good  to  build  an  iee-housc  with  as 
hard  impervious  atone,  such  aa  the  old  ice-houses  in 
Scotland  have  been  built  with. 

To  have  a  column  of  pent  air  between  two  brick  walls, 
as  in  a  hollow  wall  for  keeping  ice.  is  a  very  f^'aaible  idea 
at  first  sight,  but  on  second  thought  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a  most  un philosophical  one,  and  such  a  thing  should  never 
be.  The  reason  is  this :  pent  air  between  two  dry  walla 
is  as  thirsty  as  a  baker's  oven,  and  is  as  capable  of  sucking 
in  moisture  as  a  dry  sponge ;  the  wall  next  the  ice  is  soon 
damp  when  the  ice  begins  to  melt ;  the  conSned  air  sncks 
up  tnis  damp  till  it  is  charged  with  it  to  the  point  of 
saluration  ;  and  as  the  ice  lowers  down  by  waste,  the 
wal  B  above  the  ice-line  would  dry  in  one-qnarter  of  the 
time  if  that  volume  of  damp  air  had  not  been  behind  it ; 
Had  be  it  always  remembered  that  so  many  degrees  of 
damp  will  waste  more  ice  than  twice  as  many  degrees 
of  heat. 

If  you  could  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  the  treraen* 
dous  error  that  heat  is  more  destructive  to  ice  that  any> 
thing  else,  there  would  be  no  very  great  difficulty  in 
converting  them  to  the  truth  ;  but  as  long  as  that  mo«t 
absurd  notion  is  uppermost,  it  must  be  an  up-hill  work 
to  melt  their  mood  by  plain  facts  — facts  snch  as  that 
saturated  air  at  50°  of  heat  wUl  melt  ico  faster  than 
thirsty  air  would  do  at  90". 

I  have  seen  ice  under  the  two  points,  or  the  50"  and 
the  96°,  underthe  conditions  stated;  and  where  the  moist 
air  at  SC  impinged  on  a  vault  of  ice,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  vault  was  dripping  fast  as  a  shower-bath,  and  at 
the  very  same  moment  Qff  was  playing  on  another  part 
of  the  same  mass,  and  it  was  hardly  damp  to  the  touch. 
Perhaps  that  is  as  curious  a  thing  as  you  have  lead  of 
this  month,  and  to  explain  how  that  could  be  is  another 
heading  in  the  natural  history  of  ice.  It  is  also  the  most 
convincing  proof  we  have  from  Nature,  that  the  general 
ideas  about  keeping  ice  which  prevailed  formerly  were 
entirely  and  altogether  wrong. 

As  icebergs  are  difficult  and  dangeroTis  to  get  at,  I 
shall  explain  this  head  of  the  subject  by  another  reference 
to  the  Italian  and  Swiss  Alps,  where  tourists  go  from 
here  every  season,  none  of  whom  will  be  able  to  say  the 
account  IS  not  true  to  Nature.  In  all  mountainous 
countries  the  snow  is  drifted  in  winter  into  large  hollows, 
gulleys,  or  valleys,  in  immense  quantities.  There  tt  is 
iced  or  turned  as  hard  as  ice  itself— so  much  so,  that  if 
Ho.  G90.— Tot.  XXVI.,  OiJ>  Sebibb, 
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a  (iquaclron  of  cavalry  were  exprcised  on  the  flat  surface  of  a 
lar^e  mass  of  snovr  in  July  or  August  you  could  hardly  trace 
their  footprints  ten  minutes  afterwards.  On  a  gently  sloping 
face  of  snow  the  horses  could  not  stand  at  all,  unless  they 
were  shoed  for  that  verr  purpose.  We  shall  say  that  mass 
of  snow  was  only  30  feet  deep  at  the  time,  and  would  measure 
just  one  acre.  The  whole  of  that  acre  wo  shall  say  is  exposed 
to  a  hot  breeze  of  06**  at  the  end  of  July.  I  said  already  the 
moisture  of  the  whole  surface  under  the  conditions  stated  would 
not  damp  a  cambric  pocket-handkerchief.  But  in  other  parts 
of  this  same  mas«  of  iced  snow  the  temperature  is  barely 
60%  and  there  it  is  wasting  in  a  shower  much  heavier  than  any 
storm  shower  ever  seen  in  this  latitude.  I  was  never  there  to 
know  ;  but  the  natural  history  of  ice  and  snow  is  the  same  in 
all  countries  and  climes,  and  I  have  said  that  I  had  seen  the 
sight  under  the  96°  and  the  50°  as  here  stated.  Any  one  who 
chooses  may  see  the  sight  in  this  island,  but  we  shall  keep  to 
the  route  of  mountain  travellers  on  the  Alps,  or  midway  between 
the  lowest  range  of  remaining  snow  in  August  and  the  limits  of 
eternal  snow ;  and  in  every  one  of  the  wreaths  of  snow  which 
we  there  and  then  meet  with,  we  shall  see  this  sight — a  burning 
sun  and  a  stiff  breeze  keeping  the  ice-like  surface  dry  as  a  feather- 
bed ;  and  a  much  lower  temperature  without  sun  or  wind  wasting 
the  same  mass,  it  may  be  right  below  the  spot  we  are  standing 
on.  That  spot  is  the  right  place  to  explain  a  very  common 
error.  Suppose  the  air  was  now  suddenly  chilled,  and  the 
breeze  was  at  the  freezing-point  — 32°.  Many  would  say  that, 
of  course,  would  save  the  ice  from  melting :  so  did  the  breeze 
at  96°.  But  the  truth  is,  the  air  at  32"  does  neither  good  nor 
harm  to  the  ice  on  the  mountain  side  or  in  the  ice-house. 

To  explain  how  the  high  degree  does  not  melt  the  surface  of 
the  great  mass  of  iced  snow,  and  how  the  low  degree  melts  it 
.80  much  as  is  said,  will  at  the  same  time  explain  the  cause  why 
ice  does  not  keep  better  in  old-fashioned  ice-houses.     For  the 
cause  of  the  air  being  so  high  as  96°  in  some  places,  we  shall 
suppose  the  mass  of  snow  to  have  been  drifted  into  a  great 
hollow  immediately  in  front  of  a  run  of  high  rocks  which  reflect 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  a  garden  wall  reflects  them  on  a  Peach- 
border.     And  to  make  tlie  explanation  more  familiar,  we  shall 
suppose  the  hollow  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  railway  cutting  in  front 
of  a  tunnel,  and  that  the  snow  fills  up  this  cutting  high  as  the 
banks.     In  that  form  and  position  the  edges  at  either  bank, 
being  the  thinnest  part  of  the  mass,  are  melting  fast.      The 
water  from  this  mcltine  r  ;ns  down  under  the  snow,  forming  little 
tunnels  in  the  body  of  the  snow.     No  current  of  air  can  rusii 
down  the  little  tunnels  because  there  is  yet  no  opening  for  it 
below  ;  but  the  little  tunnel  itself  is  full  of  air,  of  course,  and 
the  chill  from  the  snow  has  reduced  it  to  50°.     The  air  is  now 
saturated,  and  it  becomes  a  vapour,  and  when  air  is  vaporised, 
as  one  might  say,  it  melts  ice  fai-ter  than  a  brisk  fire.     By  this 
time,  or  by  the  end  of  July,  the  tail  of  the  snow  wreath,  or  that 
lowest  part  of  it  down  where  the  rails  would  be  in  a  railway 
cutting,  is  melting  at  a  rate   ten  times  more  destructive  than 
in  the  little  tunnels  up  along  the  sides,  and  the  melting  there  is 
wasting  the  mass  exactly  in  the  form  of  a  railway  tunnel.     At 
flrst,  when  the  water  from  the  melting  of  the  lower  end  of  both 
bnnkfl  meets  in  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  it  forms  a  little  pool 
there,  the  vai>our  from  that  little  pool  soon  makes  an  indent  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  snow  not  bigger  than 
u  man's  hat,  the  confined  vapour  caused  by  the  great  heat  melts 
the  snow  right  and  hffc  and  over  the  top  in  equal  proportions, 
and  in  time  a  tunnel  is  thus  formed  as  wide  and  a  great  deal 
Ijigher  than  a  railway  tunnel ;  and  in  a  hot  day  you  could  not  see 
10  yHrds  before  you  in  such  a  tunnel  with  the  mi!»ty   vapour, 
and  the  fast  falling  of  huge  drops  from  every  inch  of  the  vault, 
and  the  air  chilled  down  to  50°,  while  06°  are  playing  over  your 
^end,    out  and  up  on  the  surface,  between  tlie  banks,  which 
"»rfnce  is  just  as  dry  all  this  time  I  have  just  said.     I  have  seen 
lie  like  of  this  scores  and  scores  of  times,  hut  I  never  saw  a 
^oMer  place  for  boys  to  play  at  ducks  and  drakes  in  than  a  snow 
limit  1  in  hot  weather.    But  there  is  a  much  grander  sight  eome- 
mes  for  boys  of  another  age — the  tunnel  conies  up  abruptly 
w  H  pteep  knoll  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  great  hollow, 
"he  onow  next  to  this  rising;  ground  is  much  softer  than  wherr 
*:  IS  far  from  it,  and  it  goes  before  the  voliune  of  misty  vaponr 
'i.-ter   than    before.       The  tunnel    now  takes  a   perpendicular 
<ifect!on.  and  before  it  reaches  the  su'-^-^ce  a  larpe  portion  Irom 
»otli   fides  of  the  hollow  coUnr'^'    "        'imblc  down,  the  one 
;amst  the  "•^*'—  with  a  fearfu     ....-i  "^^    "^'*»'      »-.<»-^o*..   ^- 


But  the  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  From  the  moment  thii 
collapse  makes  way  for  a  rush  of  wind  to  pass  up  the  tunnd,  the 
dripping  of  the  sides  ceases  entirely,  the  tunnel  waa  ventiliited, 
and  that  saved  it  in  that  direction.  Yentilste  the  ioe-home 
through  the  waste- water  drain  and  you  will  see  the  result  on  a 
minor  scale.  D.  Bbatov. 


WINTER  FLOWEBS  IN  EOOMS. 

As  some  of  your  readers  took  an  interest  in  the  little 
I  sent  some  time  ago  to  your  Journal,  on  planting  bulbs  for  ths 
ornament  of  a  room  in  the  dreary  season  for  flowers  out  of  doofi^ 
I  think  that,  perhaps,  they  may  like  to  have  three  or  four  more 
hints  as  to  carrying  on  their  culture. 

I  shall  speak  in  this  letter  only  of  such  bulbs  M  are  quite  un- 
forced, unless  where  it  is  otherwise  particularly  expressed. 

First,  I  must  say  that  many  planted  on  the  11th  of  September 
are  now  showing  blossom.  Seillas  and  Croouses,  and  especiaUj 
Narcissi ;  and  as  Narcissi  grow  up  often  faster  than  we  could 
wish,  I  find  that  the  extremely  vulgar  practice  of  placing  a  line 
of  glasses  along  the  window-bar  (on  the  centre  bar,  1  mean,  where 
the  sashes  meet),  so  remarkably  beneficial  to  the  plants  at  any 
rate,  that  it  is  not  in  a  gardener's  nature  to  refrain  irom  adopting 
it.  In  my  plant-ease  a  Naroissas  (Double  Boman),  is  juife 
coming  out,  but  I  find  that  forcing  increases  leaves  as  rapidly  ss 
flowers,  unless  the  plant  stands  at  least  4  inches  from  the  glan. 
The  fine  straight  leaves  look  well  themselves,  however.  Bed 
Tulips  and  White  Croouses  are  now  arranged  in  groups  together 
for  flowering ;  and  these  also  are  being  kept  moist  and  very  ligfatt 
My  best  dishes  stand  upon  the  floor  in  a  window  which  openi 
to  the  ground,  as  thus  tliey  obtain  a  light  so  much  clearer. 

The  Crocuses  are  actually  indicating  colour  with  at  present 
scarcely  any  attempt  at  leaves — the  most  satisfactory  thing  that 
Crocuses  can  do,  as  the  leaves  hereafter  will  burst  and  spread  u 
if  a  bright  green  sheaf  was  suddenly  unbound.  My  Hyacintlis 
are  growing  on  in  the  most  stumpy  and  rooty  fashion,  much  also 
to  my  approval ;  and  some  of  the  groups  will  soon  be  ready  to 
be  parted  up  with  moss,  an  operation  which  needs  to  be  pe^ 
formed  with  extremest  care,  so  as  to  cover  the  roots  without 
letting  any  scraps  catch  upon  leaves  and  stems. 

My  planting,  however,  is  by  no  means  over  yet.  A  great  many 
bulbs  have  been  put  in  this  week,  including  a  lot  of  Messrs. 
Cutbush's  first-rate  exhibition  flowers,  which  I  hear  take  all 
the  prizes,  and  which  will,  I  hope,  do  great  things  for  me  next 
spring,  all  the  bulbs  being  of  that  weighty  ivorr-hard  feel  which 
promises  so  well  for  their  vigorous  growth  and  blossom.  I  sm 
planting  all  Hyacinths  now,  however,  in  pots.  Water  and  sand 
are  well  for  early  flowers,  but  where  we  want  to  have  first-rate 
blooms  pots  are  the  right  things. 

Here,  however,  I  must  correct  myself.  I  mean  no  disparage" 
ment  to  baskets  and  dishes  when  they  are  still  required,  as  very 
many  ought  to  be  for  February  and  March.  Above  I  wu 
speaking  strictly  of  the  "exhibition Hyacinths,"  which,  whether 
from  Cut  bush's,  Barr  &,  Sugiion's,  or  Hooper's,  the  only  three 
set4  that  I  have  been  planting  lately,  seem  to  me  this  year  in 
wonderfully  fine  condition.  The  groups,  however,  may  still  go 
on  most  flourishingly  in  blue  Hyacinth-dishes  (I  believe  these 
can  be  made  by  Millington  of  any  size  to  order,  at  a  very  small 
expense).  Plain  glass  milk-pans,  soup-plates,  and  large  saucers, 
zinc  dishes  also,  or  zinc  tray«,  for  sinking  in  Mignonette- boxes,  or 
jardinieres,  are  absolutely  invaluable,  and  outside  a  window, 
especially  if  shaded  by  a  frame  of  glass  in  wet  or  snowy  weather, 
they  would  form,  with  some  evergreens,  a  lovely  little  spring 
garden.  This  may  be  a  useful  hint  to  your  last  week's  corre- 
Hpondent  who  wishes  to  have  flowers  showing  from  the  inside  of 
his  window.  They  will  also  be  lovely  from  tihe  outside  too,  and 
if  used  by  any  one  living  in  a  town,  what  can  be  more  pleaeant 
than  to  give  a  glimpse  of  real  bright  sprinfr  flowers  to  those  who 
sec  so  few  ?  Nothing  so  delitthts  me  as  filling  my  garden  in  the 
early  sprin^r  for  the  passers-by.  I  so  like  to  see  and  hear  a  line 
of  (hildren  jumping  about  and  screaming  at  the  flowers! 

I'hesc  groups  for  dishes  and  window-bars,  I  may  as  well  here 
remark,  can  now  be  obtained  all  assorted  properly  for  immediate 
use.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  some  time  ago  wrote  to  me  fcr 
data  as  to  those  which  I  had  used  myself,  and  as  it  was  a  thin| 
I  was  most  anxious  to  see  accomplished,  it  is  with  very  greet 
pleasure  that  I  now  note  the  fact,  as  so  many  people,  of  course 
rio  not  know  at  first  how  to  assort  either  colours,  or  height,  oi 
time  of  P-^wering  *"    »•  ♦■'    ««*—  »t>  *    ■eally  mretty  and  suitsbit 
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Tbeee  groups  next  jear  will  be,  I  hope,  very  much  more 
extended  ;  at-  present  I  do  venturd  most  strongly  to  recommend 
such  as  have  been  prepared. 

They  are  all  made  up  from  whole  groups,  to  which  it  is  con- 
cluded nothing  will  be  added ;  and  in  sending  orders  1  belieye 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  mention  the  size  of  the  box  or  dish 
to  fill,  the  colours  preferred,  and  the  sort  of  flowers — that  is. 
Hyacinths  and  Scillas,  Tulips  and  Crocuses,  or  Scillas  and  Snow- 
drops, which  alone  are  lovely. 

I  will  now  only  add  that  in  dishes  where  water  only  has  been 
used,  a  httle  silver  sand  poured  in  among  the  bulbs  through  a 
long-eared  funnel  will  keep  them  steady  and  upright  when  they 
grow  up  tall ;  and  if  Crocuses  should  bo  attacked  wilh  green  fly, 
which  mine  hare  not  at  present  been,  a  dusting  with  insect 
powder  will  speedily  set  them  free. 

When  the  dowers  are  in  blossom,  if  the  sunshine  never  falls 
upon  them,  they  last  immensely  longer,  and  every  fading  flower 
must  be  always  cut  off  at  once — I  mean  a  decaying  flower. 
Quantities  may  flag  with  temporary  over-heat  or  dryness,  but 
they  will  all  recover.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  however,  not 
to  break  leaves  or  roots.— E.  A.  M. 


DEATH    OF    PRINCE    ALBERT. 

With  no  ordinary  sorrow  do  we  record  this  event, 
which  will  be  heard  with  deep  regret  by  every  true- 
hearted  subject  of  our  Sovereign,  not  only  because  of 
the  grief  and  loss  that  can  have  no  reparation  to  her, 
but  because  also  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  His 
Royal  Highness  was  held. 

We  are  entitled  to  make  this  notice  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  was  President  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  members  of  which,  in  common 
with  those  of  many  other  associations  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  and  sciences,  will  long  remember  his 
energy,  judgment,  and  urbanity. 

His  Eoyal  Highness  was  in  his  forty-third  year, 
being  born  in  1819,  and  dying  at  Windsor  on  the 
1  Ith  instant. 


ROYAL  HORTICCJLTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Decembeb  10th. 

Fbuit  Cohhittee. — Mr.  Graham  in  the  chair.  At  this 
Meeting  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  and  second  best  dishes 
of  Black  and  White  Grapes;  and  for  the  best  and  second  best 
three  dishes  of  any  variety  of  Apple  and  Fear  respectively.  In 
the  Grape  class  Mr.  William  Thomson,  gardener  to  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buocleuch,  Dalkeith  Palace,  exhibited  a  very  large 
bunch  of  Calabrian  Raisin  in  fine  condition.  The  fiavour  of  the 
fruit  was  rich  and  piquant,  and  it  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  White  Grapes.  Mr.  Thomson  also  sent  a  bunch  of  Lady 
Downes*  Seedling  whereby  to  compare  the  keeping  properties 
of  Calabrian  Raisin,  and  both  appeared  as  if  they  would  hang 
equally  well.  The  Calabrian  Raisin  has  always  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  an  excellent  keeper.  A  remarkable  character  in 
the  Lady  Downes'  Seedling,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomson,  was  its 
possessing  so  marked  a  flavour  of  the  Muscat.  This  was  apparent 
to  every  Member  of  the  Committee ;  and  the  question  was  sug- 
gested whether  or  not  it  had  come  from  a  Tine  grafted  on  a 
Muscat,  and  thereby  acqiiired  that  flavour.  In  this  class  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  of  Brighton,  exhibited  Marchioness  of  Hastings, 
which  produces  large  bunches,  and  is  a  very  inferior  Grape  in 
regard  of  quality.  Mr.  R.  W.  Craik,  gardener  to  F.  T.  Runord, 
Esq.,  Prescot  House,  Stourbridge,  sent  fine  bunches  of  Black 
Morocco,  and  these  took  the  first  prize  in  the  class  of  Black 
Grapes.  He  also  exhibited  a  bunch  of  what  was  named  Bl<tck 
Frontignan,  but  which  was  in  reality  the  Black  Morocco  also. 
Mr.  Graham,  of  Oranford,  agun  exhibited  bunches  of  his  Cran- 
ing Muscat,  a  small  highly  flavoured  Grape,  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  not  cracking  lue  the  Chaaaelas  Musqu^.    The  bunches 


had  been  cut  some  time,  and  the  berries  had  become  somewhat 
shrivelled  and  were  very  finely  flavoured.  These  bunches  had 
been  ripened  in  a  house  without  any  fire  heat. 

In  the  competition  for  Apples  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  John  Newton,  gardener  to  G.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  East  Lodge, 
Enfield  Chase,  for  Cornish  Gillifiower,  very  full-fiavourod  and 
rich.  Sam  Young,  a  small,  round,  and  flattened  russetty  Apple, 
with  very  firm  and  tender  fiesh,  very  juicy  and  with  a  fine 
flavour.  Ribston  Pippin,  very  good.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Cunnmgham,  gai^ener  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Fidham  Palace,  fo^  Blenheim  Pippin,  very  good  and  well 
flavoured.  King  of  the  Pippins,  altto  very  good  ;  and  a  variety 
of  Russet  called  Sykehouse,  but  which  was  not  so.  It  is  a  good 
Apple,  but  the  sort  could  not  be  identified.  Mr.  R.  W.  Craik 
exhibited  in  this  class  also.  The  sorts  were  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Wyken  Pippin,  and  Cellini.  These  being  grown  in  a  more 
northern  climate  were  yet  immature,  but  were  excellent  examples 
of  the  various  kinds. 

Mr.  John  Hodge,  Nurseryman,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  sent 
dishes  of  Tom  Knight,  Smith's  Pippin,  and  a  variety  of  table 
Apple  unknown,  but  these  were  not  equal  in  fiavour  to  any  of 
the  others.  Mr.  Kinghom,  Niurseryman,  Richmond,  sent  dishes 
of  Adams*  Pearmain  and  Rosemary  Russet,  both  very  beautiful 
examples  of  these  excellent  varieties.  C.  W.  Strickland,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Yorkshire  Local  Committee,  sent  specimens  of 
Chapman's  Ribston,  a  sort  that  was  exhibited  before  the  Com- 
mittee  last  yter,  when  it  made  a  very  favourable  impression  by 
the  excellence  of  its  quality ;  but  this  season  it  was  very  much 
inferior  in  flavour,  and  evidently  had  not  acquired  its  true 
flavour.  Mr.  Strickland  also  sent  a  very  large  green  Apple 
without  a  name,  which  was  considered  by  the  Committee  as  a 
very  valuable  kitchen  Apple.  Chas.  C.  Temple,  Esq.,  High 
Ackworth,  Pontefract,  sent  a  very  handsome  large  Apple  of 
good  quality,  supposed  to  be  a  chance  seedling.  It  has  a  tender 
flesh,  crisp,  briskly  flavoured,  and  a  fine  aroma.  The  Committee 
requested  that  it  might  be  sent  again.  R.  T.  Head,  Esq.,  of 
Alphington  Koad,  Exeter,  sent  specimens  of  a  large  seedling 
Apple  of  good  quality,  but  it  was  not  considered  equal  to  many 
others  already  in  cultivation. 

The  only  exhibition  in  the  Pear  class  was  sent  by  Mr.  D. 
Cunningham,  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  Fulliam 
Palace ;  but  as  no  names  were  sent  with  the  fruit  ^hey  were 
disqualified.  They  were  excellent  specimens  of  the  sorts  exhi- 
bited, and  consisted  of  Beurre  Diel,  Beurr^  de  Ranee,  and 
Winter  Nelis.  Mr.  Cunningham  also  exhibited  three  varieties 
of  Chestnuts  grown  in  the  grounds  at  Fulham  Palace,  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  resca,  pumila,  and  media. 
The  best  was  that  named  vesca,  the  fruit  being  rounder  and 
better  filled  than  that  of  the  others.  He  also  exhibited  a  dish 
of  the  Dutch  Medlar.  Mr.  Cunningham  also  sent  two  punnets 
of  Mu^lirooms — one  of  the  common  garden  Mushrooui,  and 
the  other  with  a  thinner  cup  and  tough  slender  stalk,  and  the 
colour  quite  white.  Mr.  Cunningham's  object  in  exhibiting 
these  was  to  show  that  inferior  and  in  some  instances  poisonous 
Fungi  may  be  introduced  in  the  soil  used  for  covering  the  Mush- 
room-beds. 

G.  W.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Gishurst  Cottage,  Wey bridge  Heath, 
exhibited  fruit  of  Chaumontel  ripened  in  an  orchard-house. 
The  fruit  was  covered  with  a  fine,  glowing,  cinnamon-coloured 
russet,  and  ixas  very  handsome;  but  the  fiesh  was  coarse-grained 
and  cri-p,  though  with  a  high  aroma  and  good  flavour. 

J.  B.  Haig,  Esq.,  of  Chapel  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  exhibited 
the  fruit  of  Bertholletia  excelsa,  the  tree  which  produces  the 
Brazil  nuts.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  large  wooden  capsule  filled 
with  a  great  number  of  the  triangular  seeds,  which  lie  one  over 
the  other,  and  are  attached  to  a  central  placent". 

Flobal  Committee. — The  dark  days  of  December  do  not 
afford  many  subjects  for  consideration  in  the  floral  way  ;  and 
consequently  the  Meeting,  so  far  as  new  flowers  were  concerned, 
was  well  nigh  a  dies  non.  Other  important  matters  were,  how- 
ever, discussed  and  arranged. 

Messrs.  Carstairs,  of  Edinburgh,  again  sent  blooms  of  their 
whit«  tree  Carnation,  the  Bride,  which  promises  to  be  a  useful 
flower, 

A  rather  pretty  plant  came  from  Mr.  Potter,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Colvin,  Little  Beelings,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk — a  species  of 
Parochetus,  vnth  a  leaf  very  like  an  Oxalis,  and  with  a  light 
azure  blue  papilionaceous  flower.  It  was  not,  however,  in  suffi- 
ciently good  condition  for  an  award,  the  flowers  being  nearly 
all  over. 
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Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Co.  scut  a  fine  plant  of  Imato- 
plivllum  Qardcnianum  ;  and  three  Tarieties  of  Epipbjllum 
truncntum,  grafted  as  half  staudards  and  forming  pretty  objects. 
Also  Crassiila  lactea. 

From  Mr.  Standish,  of  Bagshot,  came  one  of  the  now  Japanese 
Clirvsantbemums  —  laeiniatuin,  liaving  the  florets  curiouslj  di- 
Tided  and  fringed,  and  likely  to  be  of  use  in  hybridising. 
-  A  pretty  little  plant  of  Khododcndron  Princess  Boyal  was 
exhibited,  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Yeitch.  Ita  very  pecu- 
liar habit  of  blooming  and  the  shape  of  its  flowers,  reminding 
ono  of  sotncof  tlie  Trumpet  Honeysuckles,  make  it  interesting. 
One  or  two  folbged  plants  of  no  great  merit  were  sent  by  Mr. 
BulL  And  lastly,  the  most  intere!«ting  plant  exhibited,  which 
came  from  Messrs.  A'eitcli  &  Son — viz.,  a  fine  plant  of  Angrcecum 
seequipedale,  a  very  fine  Orchid  from  Madagascar,  so  often 
mentioned  by  the  Kev.  Wm.  Ellis  in  his  interesting  accounts  of 
tliat  inland,  from  whence  wc  may  now  look  forward  under  its 
new  king  for  so  much.  The  country  will  be  opened  to  European 
enterprise  and  science  ;  and  doubtless  our  English  cultivators 
will  not  be  behindhand  in  sending  there.  For  Uiis  a  First-elaas 
Certificate  was  awaided. 


PINE  APPLE    CULTUEE. 

{^Continued  from  page  87.) 


LIST  OF  YKKIKTIE^— Continued. 

The  Black  Prince. — Habii,  tall-growing.  Leavee,  long  and 
medium  in  width.  Fruit,  very  large,  pyramidal  in  form  ;  dark 
orange-coloured  when  ripe.  Flavour  good.  An  excellent  variety. 
Baiscd  at  Foxholes,  the  seat  of  J.  Entwistle,  Esq.,  near  Rochdale, 
in  Lancashire.  Suppo>ed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Kipley 
Queen  and  the  Bluod-red  Pine.  I  have  seen  fruit  of  this  very 
handi^ome  Pino  Apple  IG  incliee  long,  G  inches  diameter  near 
the  bottom,  and  weighing  between  7  and  8  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Smooth  Cayenne, — Habit,  tall-growing.  Leaves,  long  and 
broad.  Fruit,  very  largo,  rather  globular  in  form ;  yellow  when 
ripe.  Flavour  excellent.  Thia  fine  variety  was  imported  from 
Cayenne,  as  its  name  imports,  many  years  ago,  and  ia  now  cul- 
tivated in  many  places.  The  finest  and  largest  number  of  it  is 
grown,  I  believe,  at  Chatsworth.  I  once  saw  there  a  pit 
100  feet  long  filled  entirely  with  it  all  in  fruit,  none  of  which  I 
judge  would  be  less  than  7  lbs.  weight. 

PricJcly  Cayenne. — In  habit  much  similar  to  the  smooth 
variety,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  an  inferior  variety. 

White  Providence. — Habit,  tall  and  etout.  Leaves,  rather  long, 
very  brond,  and  covered  with  a  white  powder.  Fruit,  extra 
large,  rather  globular  in  form.  Pips  broad  and  flat.  Colour  dark 
yellow  when  ripe.  Flavour  medium.  'J  he  fruit  is  very  juicy,  and 
the  scent  of  tluj  fruit  is  powerful.  This  variety  is  now  well 
known,  and  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Black  Jamaica,  its  flavour  is  cqu>il  to  any  other  when 
properly  ripened.  However,  it  is  not  considered  a  good  sort  for 
winter. 

Trinidad. — Habit,  tall-growing.  Lraves,  long  and  narrow 
Fruit  rather  large,  handsome  in  form,  and  well- flavoured,  dark 
yellow  when  ripe.  When  this  kind  was  first  introduced  from 
Trinidad,  marvellous  reports  accompanied  it.  Amongst  the  rest 
it  was  mentioned  that  it  would  reach  the  extraordinary  weight  of 
20  lbs.  It  has  proved,  indeed,  to  be  a  fair  variety,  but,  generally, 
I  may  say  it  h  ts  disappointed  the  cultivators. 

Black  Antigua, — Habit,  tall  growuig.     Leaver,  very  long  and 

narrow.     Fruit,  medium- size,   globular    in   form.     Pips,  large, 

broad,  and  flat.    Colour,  when  rii>e,  dark  yellow.    Flesh  nearly 

■vhite.    K'avour  when  just   ripe   most  excellent,   but  it   keeps 

'adiy.     This  good  old  kind  has  nearly  gone  out  of  cultivation, 

liicfly  because  of  its  straggling  habit,  and  frequently  coming  up 

«^ith  the  fruit  deformed.     Yet  when  it  sliows  well  and  finished 

•11,  few  sorts  can  surpass  it. 

JSnville. — Habit,  rather  tall,  but  compact  in  growth.  Leaves, 
"ng  and  broad  at  the  base,  and  covered  partially  with  a  white 

i-wd  r.  Fruit,  rather  large,  pyramidal  in  form,  and  bright 
ellow  in  colour.  Flavour  good  in  summer,  but  indifferent  in 
winter.  A  "y  ^^-^'l-^nie  vuriety  rained  from  imported  seeds  at 
r..-;n.j  n^.      ,^^       ^       .  ti^^.  ^^^  ^  ^f  r  ^mford.     This  kind  is 

^.  iltva    till*-  •'*  .  .M" ->|«.-      pi-»r'  nf\m  .Ii1t.jtri|t#^'1        »y»»l%«j~-i  yn 

•'  ""t  aecoun 


shaded  with  purple  in  colour.  Fruit,  medium  size,  pyramidal 
in  form,  and  dark  blood-coloured.  Flavour  modemte.  This 
variety  is  chiefly  grown  because  of  its  singular  colour,  which 
pervades  even  the  interior  flesh.  In  a?l  other  points  it  ia  very 
mferior. 

I  might  add  several  other  varieties  that  were  cultivated  some 
fifty  years  ago.  Such,  for  instance,  as  tlie  Brown  Antigua,  the 
St.  Tincent,  the  Sugarloaf,  the  Havannah,  and  others ;  but  it 
would  bo  superfluous,  for  they  are  all  now  obsolete — gone  out  of 
fashion  and  cultivation.  The  striped  varieties  are  now  cultivated 
as  beautiful-fuliaged  plants  for  ornament  only. 

SOIL. 

The  Pine  Apple  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil ;  bat 
experience  ha^i  proved  tliat  if  the  soil  is  too  light  the  planti  will 
run  into  fruit  before  they  have  attained  tlieir  full  growth,  and 
hence  the  fruit  will  be  smal',  and  not  so  well  flavoured  ;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  rich,  strong,  heavy  soil  is  used,  the  plaoti 
will  continue  growing  for  years  without  fruiting.  It  is  evidenj^ 
then,  that  a  soil  of  medium  quality  is  the  kind  that  should  be 
made  use  of.  The  principal  part  of  the  soil  I  have  used  ia  tmf 
from  a  sheep-pasture  }>ared  off  3  inches  thick,  and  laid  up  in  a 
long  ridgc-like  heap  not  more  than  2  feet  or  3  feet  high,  and 
4  feet  or  5  feet  broad.  This  heap  should  be  turned  over  four  or 
five  times  during  the  year.  This  turning  over  destroja  weeds, 
and  exposes  every  part  of  the  soil  to  the  ameliorating  influences 
of  the  at :  ospliere.  The  beat  season  for  getting  thii  turf  ia 
summer,  for  then  it  is  drv,  light,  and  easier  to  cart  home. 

Tlie  next  article  J  use  id  leaf  mould.  The  leavea  to  make  it 
of  should  be  collected  in  the  autumn  lOon  after  they  lunre 
fallen.  I  prefer  Oak  or  Beech  leaves,  because  they  arc  longer 
in  decaying,  and,  consequently,  givct  out  nutriment  longer  than 
more  sappy  leaves.  Collect  them  together  and  lay  them  in  a 
heap  not  too  thick,  and  throw  over  them  a  thin  layer  of  light 
soil  to  prevent  thent  being  blown  about.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  turn  over  the  heap,  and  if  any  part  of  it  is  dry,  wet  that 
part  with  rain  or  soil  water.  Repeat  tlie  turning  every  three 
months,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

The  third  ingredient  I  use  is  dung.  There  are  several  kinds, 
such  as  deer's^  sheep's,  horse,  cows*,  poultry,  and  even  awine'i 
dung,  all  of  which  have  been  recommended  oy  different  writers. 
For  my  part,  I  was  always  satisfied  with  any  one  of  them  that  I 
could  get :  hence  horse  dung  that  I  had  used  for  Cucumber  and 
Melon-beds  being  handy  nnd  half  ready  for  the  purpose  latie- 
fied  me  well.  The  fact  is,  any  dung  is  enriching,  though  some 
ard  more  so  than  others :  hence  if  deer  or  eheep*a  dung  could  be 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantities,  I  should  prefer  either  of  them 
to  hotbed  dung,  tliougli  the  latter  is  good  enough,  and  will  grow 
the  Pine  Apple  excellently. 

In  addition  to  these  three  principal  articles,  I  recommend 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime  and  sharp  rough 
sea  sand,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  then  use  some  other  kind  of 
sharp  sand.     I  have  used  charcoal  broken  small  with  advantage. 

The  various  articles  having  been  collected  and  duly  mani- 
pulated, I  then  mix  them  together  at  the  timee  they  are  wanted, 
in  the  following  pro|>ortioDs : — 


Six  ban'owloadfl  of  ducuyed  tarf. 
One  baiTowluiid  of  leaf  mould. 
One  barrowlouU  of  dung. 
One  peck  of  charcoal,  broken  smaU. 


One  peck  of  ikarp  sand,   the  dnfe 

Bitted  oat, 
One  peek  of  qaldkliine. 


Mix  these  all  thoroughly  together  in  a  rather  dry  states  and 
lay  the  compost  in  a  warm  shed  to  become  aired.  Do  not  sift 
the  compost  at  all  excepting  for  small  suckers  and  crowns,  and 
even  for  tiieni  use  a  wi'le-meshed  sieve.  If  used  too  fine  the 
compost  will  run  together  and  be  too  compact  for  the  fine  roots 
to  penetrate. 

There  is  yet  another  article  that  is  indispensable  to  suoceeifiil 
culture  of  the  Pine  Apple,  and  that  is  the  material  for  drainage. 

Some  authors  recommend  rough  sand  for  this  purpoae ;  but  I 
prefer  the  old-fa:*hioned  drainage — broken  pots.  These  sboold 
be  in  three  sizes,  the  first  largo  enough  to  cover  the  holes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  (though  if  oyster-shells  can  be  had  thsj 
answer  for  that  purpose  still  better,  for  they  afford  nutriment  to 
the  roots).  The  second  size  should  bo  as  large  as  a  penny  piece  | 
and  the  third  about  the  size  of  horse  beans.  These  should  aD 
be  ready  in  suflicient  quantifies  before  the  potting  season  comes 
on.  In  preparing  them,  if  the  broken  pots  are  dirty,  I  sbonld 
throw  tho  orockj  into  a  tub  of  water  and  scrub  them  well  with  i 
■».,i'i'  y-  ^f^ryr  -ytxtX  fi^on  lay  fhcm  soBiewh^iw  to  dfj. 
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AK   EASY  MODE  OP  REDUCING   BONES  TO 

POWDEE. 

Eyvst  one  wishing  to  emi^j  bonee  for  manure  must  bare 
been  mon  or  le»s  troubled  in  reducing  thein  to  a  •tatc  of  powder, 
or  fragmeiite,  suitable  for  the  pnrpoco.  Eron  treating  them 
with  tulphurio  acid  so  aa  to  convert  them  into  suporphoephate 
of  lime,  is  an  uncertain  and  aakward  proec«s  for  those  w)io  are 
not  provided  with  appropriaite  utensile.  A  much  more  simple, 
and  one  dcToid  of  haaard,  has  been  suggested  by  an  Americnn 
gentleman,  as  stated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Boston 

*«  James  8.  Grennell,  Swi.,  of  GreenfleW,  pr.ictlseB  dissoh-iog  bone«  by  a 
method  which  tEe<>ms  wortbj  of  notice  fk^m  its  siiaplictty  and  convenience. 
Catkn  havinfc  each  bat  one  hetul  are  prorided ;  a  layer  -f  bones  6  inches  or 
7  inches  thick  pUced  on  the  bottom :  tbcn  stronic*  unlcuched  woo<l  a»<he8 
are  »«pread  over  the  boncii  to  the  thlclcneps  of  2  inches  or  more.  The  casks 
are  filled  in  thin  way,  taking  ears  to  have  a  pretty  good  thickness  uf  aishes 
at  the  top  to  preyt-nt  the  exhaUtKm  of  ammonia.  The  ])rocesif  of  thus 
packing  the  bones  goes  on  throagh  the  scnsont  as  ubhcs  accumuhitu  in  the 
nonse,  and  they  rcmnin  in  the  ciskrt  till  Kprh^r,  when  the  casks  are  emptied, 
and  the  bonen  'are  found  to  be  geaerally  w«U  pulverised,  or  i>o  soft  that 
they  earn  eunily  be  broken  as  fine  as  dedireil.  The  mixed  boues  and  aehes 
are  excellent  manure  for  moat  crops,  and  especially  for  fruit  crops." 

Hie  power  of  the  wood^ashes  to  reduce  the  bonos  to  a  powder 
muet  be  owing  to  the  caustic  potash  which  they  contain  :  there- 
fore, M  it  would  be  diiBcuit  in  this  ooei-consuraing  country  to 
obtain  wood-ashes  in  sufficient  abundanee,  the  cultivator  desiring 
to  pulverise  bones  for  manure  might  sprinkle  them  over  with 
potash  in  powder ;  or  mix  some  potash  with  clmrred  vegetable 
refuse,  and  pack  this  mixture  in  layers,  alternating  with  layers 
of  bonesi,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Grennwl. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  by  thus  using  potash  the  phosphate 
of  lime  in  the  hones  is  converted  into  phosphate  of  potnsh ;  but 
we  are  also  aware  that  this  snlt  in  some  soils  is  more  useful  a  t  a 
manure  than  )>hosphate  of  lime. 

Professor  Johnston  obeerves  of  the  phosphates  of  potash  that 
they  are  **  perhaps  very  generally  present  in  the  soil  in  minute 
quantities ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  could  thoy 
be  applied  to  the  land  in  a  snfliciently  economical  form,  they 
would,  in  many  cases,  aet  in  a  most  favourable  way  upon  vege- 
tation. They  are  contained  in  the  urine  of  carnivorous  animals, 
and  in  many  other  animid  manures ;  and  to  their  presence  a 
portion  of  the  efficacy  of  these  manures  is  to  be  ascribed." — 
(Lectur€9  on  Agric,  Ckenriitty,) 


SHORTT'S    PLAN    FOR   THE    PRESERVATION 
OF  POTATOES  FROM  THE  DISEASE. 

Thi0  plan  of  laying  down  and  moulding  the  stems  of  Potatoes 
all  but  a  few  inches  of  the  tops  is  as  old  as  the  hills ;  for  the 
washing  of  the  mud  from  the  sides  of  their  Hative  hilly,  by  storms 
and  tempests,  did  the  same  thing  from  the  beginning ;  and  under 
cultivation  the  plan  was  adopted,  practised,  published,  criticised, 
and  eommented  upon  many  years  before  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Potato  diseatie,  in  the  volumes  of  '*The  Gardener's  Magazine," 
from  1880  to  1834^  but  I  forget  the  exact  time. — D.  Beaton. 

[Mr.  Hay  ward  suggests  the  plan  in  "The  Gardener's 
Magaeme  "  for  1838,  page  328.— £db*] 


I  TiiCB  up  TWB  JotmHAt.  09  HouncTLTURE  this  morning 
(Thursday),  aird  open  upon  Mr.  Fox's  letter.  I  find  that  he 
charges  me  with,  1st,  "rashly  and  publicly  conden.ning"  Mr. 
Shortt's  plan  before  ^Uy  comprehending  the  directions ;  to 
which  1  reply  that  his  penetration  is  very  obtuse  indeed,  else 
he  would  have  perceived  that  my  iMter  is  only  a  8imf)le  rtcord  of 
an  experiment,  conducted  and  finai'^y  carried  out  with  the 
itrietest  impartiality.  He  charges  me  with,  2ndlv,  total  niis- 
appreheneion  of  the  ini»tnictionB  which  he  describes  as  so 
"  pfainly  and  hicidly  expressed."  My  reply  to  this  is.  Take 
another  look  at  the  ih8tHit<tione,  Mr.  Fex,  becauiie,  what  does 
this  mean — "If  I  underi/tand  it  aright  the  principle  is,  &c.?" 
How,  this  admission  of  a  doubt  as  to  his  comprehension  of  the 
Orhic^ple,  weakens,  nay,  stultifies  his  charge  of  my  mi^apprc- 
Monon. 

I  And  fhat  Ml*.  Mildferd  adtarits  that  there  has  been  some 
AiMVwe  this  year,  eten  <m  the  fine  crop  at  Coaver,  under  tiie 

rtin  oanied  out  by  Mr.  flhvrtt  himself.     Let  them  give  «s 
wvigfat,  par  lere,  of  their  ofm  drop — BOit  hMTiay  report*  as 


to  the  "  thorough  and  undoubted  success  "  of  the  system  in 
Norfolk.  This  is  only  what  is  just  to  all  of  us,  and  would  carry 
conviction  with  greater  force  than  baseless  charges  of  mis- 
apprehension. 

I  can  well  understand  the  neighbourly  feeling  tlmt  has 
prompted  Mr.  Fox  to  break  a  laacc  in  defence  of  his  friend  s 
but,  as  he  has  not  personally  tried  the  experiment,  he  cannot 
be  admitted  as  a  champion.  Let  me  give  him  "  A  Renfrew- 
shire Bee- keeper's"  quotation  in  this  week's  Journal : — 

"  Facts  are  chielH  that  vr.tnna  ding. 
And  dauraa  be  disputed.** 

As  Mr.  Fox  has  exonerated  my  employer  from  misapprcliension, 
I  beg  that  his  name  may  be  no  more  mentioned  in  this  mutter. 
I  prefer  fighting  my  own  quarrels  with  my  own  weapons.  The 
injustice  of  Mr.  Fox's  charge  against  Mr.  Sandsy  is  so  palpa- 
ble, that  I  bitterly  regret  ever  having  mentioned  his  name. — 
N.  H.  PoWNALL,  Jlohne  JPierrejpoint. 


TREATMENT  OF  FROSTED   PLAT^TS. 

On  perusal  of  your  Number  of  the  26th  Nove^nber,  I  was 

much  amused  at  the  plain  avowal  of  my  neighbour  "  N.  IT.  P.," 

as  to  his  troubles  of  Hie  night  of  the  15th  inet.     It  i^  an  old 

and  a  worthy  sajing,  that  simple  confession  is  good  for  the  soul; 

but  in  this  instance  there  was  no  cause  for  fo  full  a  coiifoMion  of 

his  misfortunes,  since  bo  many,  e8])ecially  of  the  fairer  poriion  of 

your  readers,  will  be  ready  to  exclaim  "  N.  H.  P."  must  be  little 

versed  in  the  weather  to  be  totally  unprepared  for  so  severe  a 

frost  as  that  of  the  15th  inst. — viz.,  12*.     It  wos  a  favouri<» 

saying  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  lived  in  Cambridge,  "A 

gardener  should  from  the  Ist  of  November  to  the  Ist  of  May 

sleep  with  one  eye  open."     Now,  this  does  not  appear  to  have 

been  the  case  with  "  N.  H.  P.,"  liappy  man  ! 

*•  His  filumbers  deep,  his  cares  bnt  few. 
He  frlept  all  night,  no  changes  knew.'* 

I  can  readily  imagine  his  appearance  on  first  hailing  that 
chilly  mom.  No  time  for  reflection  or  thought,  prompt  action 
was  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  kindly  did  Fortune  smile  upon 
him,  in  that  before  his  fires  had  become  brisk  enough  to  raise 
the  temperature  to  that  climax  of  gardeners,  32^  bright  Phcebus 
did  not  dart  forth  his  beams  to  dispel  the  thick  coating  of  frost 
on  the  glass,  in  which  case  he  might  not  have  come  oif  scot  free. 

I  do  not  condemn  the  practice  of  raising  tlie  tenperature  by 
fire  heat^  because  all  must  be  aware  the  longer  plants  are  aub- 
jccted  to  a  temperature  so  low,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  be 
injured ;  with  me  it  has  always  been  understood  prevent k>u  is 
b^ter  than  cure.  It  may  be  that  in  the  few  miles  separating 
"  N.  II.  P."  and  myself  there  may  have  been  great  difference  in 
the  temperature  on  that  night ;  at  10  p.m.  here  it  indicated  but 
33°.  Not  safe,  said  I,  so  I  had  the  fires  lighted,  ar\d  before 
11  I  could  comfortably  turn  in  to  undbturbed  repose,  safe  in  * 
having  taken  the  view  of  matters,  nationally  ours,  that  being 
well  fortified,  it  is  far  easier  to  keep  an  eneuiy  out  of  ihe  caoop 
than  to  oust  h!m  when  there. 

I  need  not  trespass  further  on  your  pages  than  to  illustrate 
the  ill  efiects  at  times  arising  from  such  measures  as  those  of 
**  N.  H.  P."  Some  years  since,  I  cannot  tax  my  memory  with  tiie 
exact  date,  a  friend  living  close  by  me  was  fixed  in  a  like  dilommai 
and  very  naturally  flew  to  fires  as  his  remedy.  In  his  anxiety 
he  askiKi  my  aiivins  on  the  subject,  when  I  suggested  the  pro* 
priety  of  raising  to  32**,  and  immediately  applying  a  copioui 
syringing  with  oc^d  water.  This  he  oould  not  see  to  be  right; 
but  after  ai^uing  the  point  somewhat  further,  he  agreed  to  test 
it  by  syringing  one  house  and  leaving  the  remainder  to  thaw  by 
action  of  fire.  Unfortunately  for  his  ancient  notions,  as  fre- 
quently is  the  case  after  frosty  nights,  fclien  occuired  one  of  the 
bright  mornings  when  the  sun  breaks  forth  in  all  its  splendour. 
It  needed  no  nicety  of  eye  to  discriminate  between  the  two 
methods  ;  the  superiority  of  the  cold  bath  to  the  chiilod  and 
froxen  ))eti  soon  became  apparent  in  the  glossy-green  leaves, 
against  their  dejected-looking  neighbours,  closely  resembUng  in 
colour  our  poor  Dalilias  under  simikur  circumsrances.  I  do  not 
wish  for  a  moment  to  condemn  or  to  impute  misDianagement 
to  my  friend,  human  nature  is  prone  to  err,  I  would  only  suggest 
that  should  he  again  have  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  fix,  to  try  the  iBTigomting  ofilscts  of  a  coid  bath  for  his 
invalids,  and  to  hope  these  few  lines  may  bo  of  service  in  cxtri^ 
eating  some  one  of  my  brethren  from  a  hke  dilemma.— O.  B. 

[We  inserted  the  communication  without  any  co:nment  in  the 
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expectation  that  it  would  elicit  some  observations  from  other 
correspondents.  "  O.  B."  is  qwite  right.  If  plants  are  frosted 
shade  them  from  the  light,  let  the  temperature  rise,  if  possible 
without  fire  heat,  to  32**  j  then  syringe  with  water  not  higher  in 
temperature  than  35%  and  continue  shading  the  plants  for  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards,  or  all  day  if  the  sun  shines  brightly. — 
Ei>g.  J.  OP  n.] 


POURING  WATER  ON  FLUES  TO  REDUCE 

THE  TEMPERATURE. 

Would  the  Editors  inform  "  E.  D."  whether  any  harm  arises 
to  her  plants  at  this  season  by  pouring  water  over  the  flues 
when  she  finds  the  temperature  of  her  house  many  dogrees 
warmer  than  is  required  for  her  plants  ?  An  answer  will  set 
at  rest  a  dispute  between  a  gardener  and  his  mistress,  and 
greatly  oblige  an  old  subscriber. 

[We  have  no  love  to  be  arbitrators  in  ar  y  case,  and  least  of 
all  when  one  side  only  is  presented  to  us.  However,  we  may  say, 
in  general,  that  unless  in  extremely  strong  flues,  and  extremely 
high  tropical  heat  required,  we  object  to  wetting  flues  at  all; 
but  would  obtain  atmospheric  moisture  by  means  of  evaporating- 
basins.  So  much  for  general  cases.  In  houses  moderately 
heated,  we  would  object  to  wetting  a  flue  at  nil  at  this  season. 
When  too  much  heated  we  would  object  still  further,  as  a 
burning  yapour  would  be  thrown  among  the  plants,  worse  even 
than  air  too  much  heated.  We  should  just  put  the  fire  out, 
and  give  air  freely  if  the  weather  was  mild,  and  if  cold  and 
frosty  give  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  only,  and  neutralise  the 
dry  atmosphere  by  sprinkling  the  path*  and  stages.  If  such 
extra  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  rendered  such  sprinkling 
necessary.  We  would  do  this,  even  if  there  were  no  danger  of 
hurting  the  flue,  cracking  it,  and  letting  out  eflluvia  in  which 

Slants  could  not  live  and  thrive.  Many  a  good  flue  has  thus 
een  injured,  and  many  a  crop  been  parboiled — that  is,  when 
the  flue  was  very  hot  and  water  was  used  for  cooling  it.  We 
would  never  throw  water  on  them  at  all.] 


WRITING  ON  ZINC  LABELS. 

I  CAN  give  you  a  better  (because  a  more  expeditious  and  an 
equally  efficacious)  method  of  cleaning  zinc  labels  than  that 
named  at  page  163. 

Nitric  acid  one  part,  water  three  parts.  Wash  the  label  with 
a  roll  of  linen  (taking  care  not  to  touch  the  fingers  with  the 
mixture),  and  when  clean  place  immediately  into  cold  water. 
Wipe  carefully  dry. 

A  far  better  ink  (because  so  much  cleaner  to  use)  is  to  be 
bought  at  any  of  i  he  seed-shops  for  Gd,  a-bottle.  To  be  used  with 
a  quill  pen. — H.  R. 


FIG  TREE  PRUNING. 

Ot  all  the  fruits  which  we  cultivate  in  Britain,  the  Fig  tree 
seems  to  be  generally  least  understood.     This  is  probably  owing 
to  the  peculiarity  of  its  mode  of  bearing,  and  the  abortive  luxu- 
riance consequent  upon  the  too  free  use  of  the  knife,  to  which 
it  is  frequently  subjected  in  order  to  bring  it  into  regular  shapes. 
No  tree  requires   a  smaller  degree  of  pruning;    and  the  old 
adage  that  "  a  pruned  Fig  tree  never  bears  "  is  literally  a  truism. 
The  Fig  tree  is  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity — that  in  the 
coarse  of  one  season  it  produces,  upon  two  distinct  sets  of  shoots, 
■*o  crops  of  fruit.    The  Figs  which  appear  when  the  first  flow 
a  sap  takes  place  are  those  which  alone  ripen  (upon  a  wall  in 
his  country)  generally  in  September ;  those  which  are  produced 
'•^'^•wards  do  not  come  to  niaturity  in  our  sunless  climate.     But 
^*  glass,  assisted  by  artificial  heat,  they  succeed  perfectly. 
•  ust,  therefore,  be  the  object  in  managing  the  Fig  tree,  as  to 
/•  »«*nng,  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  moderately 
'trong,  short-jointed,  and  well-ripened  v  '"H,  and  to  remove  by 
'^'^rees  from  the  tree  those  shoot*        '<»•     -Hve  become  old  and 
ied.    This  must  never  be  r^»*  '»ess  of  severity,  but 

•ist  b<»   'Work  of  watchfu  «..x/       ^^^ogression.     Ror* 
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not  the  form  best  suited  to  induce  productiveness,  unless  modi* 
fied  by  recurving  the  points  of  the  branches.  It  is  but  too 
common  to  see  Fig  trees  mere  aggregations  of  suckers;  the 
branches  emanating  from  the  collar  of  the  plant  at  the  ground, 
and  not  being  confined,  as  in  other  trees,  to  a  single  stem.  ^  The 
great  objection  to  the  fan-shaped  training  for  the  Fig  is  the 
excessive  luxuriance  which  those  shoots  which  approach  nearest 
to  a  vertical  position  acquire ;  and  the  consequent  unprodoctm- 
ness  of  that  most  valuable  part  of  the  area  upon  which  finiit 
trees  are  trained — namely,  the  top  of  the  wall. 

We  hare  observed  that  in  the  open  ur, 
in  this  country,  only  one  crop  of  frail 
ripens,  while  under  glass  we  have  the 
power  of  bringing  to  maturity  the  seeond 
crop,  which  always  ripens  in  wanner  lati* 
tudes.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that,  si 
the  results  to  be  aimed  at  are  different^  to 
must  our  treatment  yary.  For  a  crop  of 
Figs  upon  the  open  wall,  then,  our  objeot 
must  be,  as  far  as  art  is  available,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  embryo  Figs  which 
are  developed  from  last  year's  brandies 
with  the  first  flow  of  the  sap.  In  order 
to  efiect  this  the  recommendation  oC 
Wickham  is  good,  which  we  have  eon- 
firmed  in  our  own  practice.  It  is,  to  "lub 
ofl*,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  discerned  by 
the  naked  eye,  all  the  Figs  which  srs 
produced  sfter  midsummer  on  the  sans 
year's  shoots."  These  Figs  Mr.  Wickhsm 
calls  (not  insptlj)  ''stonlising  inenm- 
brances,"  and  the  effect  of  removing  then 
is,  that  at  the  base  of  each  firuit  so  re- 
moved another  embiyo  is  formed,  whieh 
will  produce  a  fruit  Uiat  will  ripen  in  the 
following  autumn. 

The  figure  represents  a  shoot  of  last 
year.  The  first  Figs  were  produoed  on 
wood  of  the  preyious  year  (which  is  not 
shown).  The  first  growth,  previous  to 
midsummer,  extends  up  to  A. ;  at  the  joints 
B  B  B  a  second  crop  was  formed,  which 
was  removed,  and  other  f  mbryos  are  now 
formed,  b  b  b  [not  well  represented]. 
From  A  to  c  is  the  second  shoot>  showing 
also  Figs  for  the  first  crop  of  next  season. 
Thus  by  this  mode  we  succeed  in  getting 
a  show  of  fruit  which  will  come  to  per- 
fection along  the  whole  growth  of  Jsst 
year  by  merely  removine  that  which  in 
our  climate  no  skill  could  hare  brooght 
to  maturity. 

Mr.  £night  found  that  whenever  a 
branch  was  extending  with  too  moeh 
luxuriance,  pressing  it  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  till  its  soft  celluUr  substsnce 
was  found  to  yield  fnot  letting  the  nals 
come  in  contact  witn  the  iMsrk),  bad  the 
effect  of  repulsing  the  sap,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  fruit  was  foimed  and  ripened  at 
the  base  of  each  Iraf.  These  Figs  wen 
formed  upon  our  shoot  (see  figure),  and 
with  sufiicient  heat  would  have  ripened, 
but  they  were  taken  off,  as  shown  on  the 
shoot  at  B  B  B.  The  reader  will  probably 
understand  from  thu  the  application  ot 
the  management  under  glass  and  eiter* 
^ally. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
ipon  the  training  and  formatloin  of  ths 
'.ree.  Horizontal  training  answers  well 
or  the  Fig  ;  and  Mr.  Knight  has  recom- 
mended training  them  with  a  tall  single 
item  and  radiating  branches  from  the  Ufp 
^f  it,  in  a  stellate  form.  We  think  this  ii 
'pen  to  the  same  objection  aa  fao-tnhi* 
(ig — namely,  the  superior  rigour  of  tbs 
nost  vertical  brsnches,  aa  oomparsd  witt 
^e  ^^^o  venture  to  opine  that  training  up 
•      »rMi4»*«*f«i  i«w«nAbM»  "t  f^^  ^oo^  ami? 
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then  training  down  perpendicularly  would  be  preferable,  as 
calculated  to  balance  the  tree  better.  It  is  quite  true  that  we 
seldom  see  Figs  trained  otherwise  than  in  the  fan  mode,  and  that 
such  trees,  when  the  points  of  the  branches  are  recurved,  and 
they  are  otherwise  well  managed,  frequently  produce  fine  crops ; 
but  such  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  In  forming  a  hori- 
lontally-trained  tree  it  must  be  headed  down  withm  18  inches 
of  the  ground  to  three  buds,  two  of  which  must  be  trained 
horizontally  right  and  left,  and  the  csntre  upright,  to  be  again 
headed  back  to  form  future  tiers  of  branches.  Thus  it  will 
appear  that  the  use  of  the  knife  in  managing  the  Fig  tree  should 
be  yery  occasional ;  the  cuts  may  be  "  few  and  far  betwcbn."  A 
yigilant  eye  and  the  finger  and  thumb  may  do  nearly  all  the 
pruning  requisite. 

Fig  trees  in  pots  miSEiy  be  thus  managed  without  any  use  of  the 
knife;  frequent  stopping,  pendulous  training,  and  a  rich  soil 
will  do  all  they  can  be  desired  to  do,  with  root-pruning,  which 
is  of  much  consequence  to  their  success.  Late  in  the  autumn 
they  may  be  annually  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  the  roots 
paied  (to  the  thickness  of  an  inch)  all  round  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  then  repotted  in  strong  rich  soil.  This  plan  was  long 
practised  at  the  late  Lord  Harewood*s  seat  in  Yorkshire  with 
most  successful  results. 

My  friend  Mr.  Bivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  able  and  intelligent  of  cultiyators,  has  succeeded  perfectly 
well  with  Figs  in  pots,  by  allowing  them  to  root  during  their 
growth  into  the  open  soil  and  stimulating  them  with  a  rich  sur- 
fiice  dressing.  When  the  fruit  is  ripened  the  roots  are  cut  oflf 
and  their  surface  dressing  cleared  away.  For  successive  crops 
the  trees  undergo  again  and  again  the  same  process. 

Standard  Figs  are  now  seldom  met  with,  unless  in  some  yery 
favoured  locality.  The  finest  fruit  we  have  seen  lately  was 
daring  the  past  autumn  on  some  trees  at  Osborne  House,  the 
seat  of  Her  Majesty.  They  only  require  a  dry«bottom  and  a 
genial  climate.  In  such  places  the  pruner  may  consider  his 
**  occupation  gone,''  unless  the  branches  (very  occasionally) 
become  too  crowded.—  H.  Bailby,  Gardener ^  Nuneham, 


SPEEGULA  PILIFEEA  A  SUCCESS. 

SCABCBLY  anything  in  the  horticultural  world  has  elicited  so 
many  and  so  diverse  opinions  as  this  little  plant.  Its  dis- 
tributor, Mr.  Summers  (Spergula  Summers,  as  ^  Niokbbbob  " 
facetiously  styles  him)  believes  it  will  effect  a  reyolution  in 
flower  gardening,  as  a  substitute  for  grass  lawns.  The  yery 
numerous  gardeners  who  have  succeeded  with  it  are  of  well  nigh 
the  same  opinion ;  while  its  detractors  ^and  I  am  sorry  to  confess 
they  are  not  few)  are  loud  and  positive  m  their  condemnation  of 
the  "  little  humbug,"  as  they  call  it. 

To  test  its  merits.  In  the  first  week  in  October,  1860,  we 
had  near  upon  2  cwt.  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Nursery.  I  had 
a  notion  that  for  one  place  in  our  garden  it  would  answer 
admirably.  The  sort  of  place  most  readers  of  The  Jotjbkal  ov 
HOBTIOULTUBE  wiU  understand,  when  I  call  to  their  remem- 
brance the  eloquent  description  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Beaton,  when 
describing  the  Crystal  Palace  Gardens  at  the  visit  of  the  Bmperor 
and  Empress  of  the  French.  See  Thb  Cottage  Oabdbvbb, 
Yol.  XIY.,  pages  67  and  68. 

In  the  year  that  this  was  written  our  flower  garden  under- 
went reformation,  and  one  of  Mr.  Beaton's  ring-beds  was  in- 
troduced into  the  design  ;  only  ours  is  a  diamond  instead  of  a 
circle,  a  yase  stands  in  the  centre.  I  endorse  all  that  Mr. 
Beaton  says  respecting  them,  both  lesthetically  and  economi- 
cally, with  one  exception — the  centre  of  grass  inside  the  ring. 
Mowing  is  out  of  the  question,  a  boy  and  shears  have  to  keep 
the  grass  under  during  the  summer.  This  was  a  great  draw  on 
oar  labour,  and  I  determined  to  try  Spergula  pilifera.    ' 

In  Mr.  Fish's  criticism  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Gardens, 
Vol.  XYII.,  page  42,  he  takes  strong  objections  to  these  beds  of 
Mr.  Beaton's  for  the  very  same  reason  that  we  wanted  a  sub- 
stitute for  ourp.  I  am  thankful  to  say  Spergula  is  that  sub- 
stitute, much  more  effective  as  a  green  floor,  and  it  needs  no 
attention,  except  you  may  call  that  attention,  when,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Mr.  Summers  to  roll  it,  we  (my  garden  lad 
and  I)  consolidated  it  by  a  sort  of  North  American  Indian 
war  dance,  an  eccentric  variety  of  moyements  that  would  have 
irritated  the  nerves  of  a  musician  outrageously.  We  contrived 
to  do  it  when  no  one  was  near. 

To  those  gardeners  who  want  their  Grapes  as  soon  as  the 


Tine  is  planted,  Spergula  will  never  be  a  favourite.  A  piece  of 
ground  planted  with  Spergula  (especially  if  from  motives  of 
economy  jou  make  the  spaces  between  rather  wide)  does  not  look 
**  ey eahle,"  as  a  friend  of  ours  say  s.  B  ut,  patience,  my  impetuous 
brother ;  do  not  plant  too  wide,  and  do  not  expect  great  results 
the  first  year,  and  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied  in  the  end. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  critiques  of  visitors  who  have  seen 
our  Spergula.  In  the  winter  and  spring,  **  I  don't  think  a  deal 
of  Spergula." — A  smile  of  pity  for  our  credulity.  In  summer, 
through  negligence  in  watering,  it  looked  a  bit  jellow  ;— '^Hm, 
Spergula  came  out  with  a  great  name,  but  I  should  think  you're 
heartily  tired  of  it." — This,  with  a  look  of  superior  wisdom, 
and  I-told-you-how-it-would-be  sort  of  air.  Autumn,  "What 
a  beautiful  green  Spergula  is !  such  a  contrast  to  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  grass  !  How  do  you  like  it  ?  "  Well,  we  answer, 
so  much  so,  that  we  are  going  to  plant  as  much  of  our  grass 
plot  as  we  have  Spergula  to  do  it.     <*  Ah,  I  rather  like  it." 

In  any  garden,  where  on  the  sloping  banks  the  grass  grows 
coarse  and  patchy,  or  as  centres  for  ring-beds,  or  as  divisions 
between  beds  in  a  small  geometrical  arrangement,  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  grass  in  the  little  front  gardens  attached  to  houses  at 
the  outsides  of  towns  where  a  bit  of  green  is  so  striven  for, 
Spergula  is  the  thing.     "  The  right  thing  in  the  right  place." 

Our  mode  of  operation  is  :  Dig  the  ground,  level  it,  tread  it, 
level  again,  break  the  Spergula  turf  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
your  thumb  (mine  from  much  use  is  more  broad  than  elegant) 
and  press  into  the  soil,  make  the  distance  between  the  same 
size  as  the  bits  of  Spergula,  throw  on  some  sifted  soil,  leaf 
mould,  or  refuse  potting-bench  stuff,  flatten  with  the  back  of  a 
spade,  and  the  job  is  done. 

This  applies  only  to  pilifera,  saginoides  I  have  net  tried. 
Ours  is  light  soil,  and  our  instructions  say  saginoides  is  better 
adapted  to  light  soils  than  pilifera,  pilifera  being  more  at  home 
on  the  stiff  clays. — Wait. 


MANAGEMENT  OP  WINDOW  PLANTS  IN 

WINTEE  AND  SPBING. 

I  HATE  a  few  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  &e.,  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  place,  I  grow  in  my  window,  both  in- 
side and  out.  For  the  last  few  years  they  have  bloomed  so 
late  that  the  frost  has  destroyed  the  bloom  prematurely.  Will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  whether  it  is  my  fault  or  not  ?  I 
serve  them  as  follows  : — In  autumn  I  take  them  out  of  the  pots, 
prune  root  and  stems,  and  return  them  to  the  pots  again  after- 
wards. I  put  them  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  room.  In  spring  I 
again  repot  them,  and  yrater  them.  If  this  is  not  the  way  will 
you  tell  me  the  right,  and  likewise  the  proper  compost  I  ought 
to  use  ? — A  Covstaitt  Subsobibeb. 

[We  would  giye  more  deflnite  advice  did  we  know  what  kinds 
of  Geraniums,  Calceolaria?,  &c.,  you  do  grow.  In  the  meantime 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  you  to  obtain  "  Window 
Gardening  for  the  Many,"  which  by  post  will  be  l(k{.,  and  then 
we  have  as  little  heritation  in  stating  that  your  practice  is  just 
the  best  you  could  take  to  obtain  late  flowers,  and  but  few  of 
them. 

In  the  flrst  place  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  out  the  stems  of  a 

Slant  and  to  prune  the  roots  and  repot  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
est,  when  pruning  is  needed,  to  prune  first,  and  under  your 
circumstances  when  the  buds  have  broken,  either  repot  into 
smaller  pots,  or  allow  the  plants  to  remain  in  the  pots,  and 
either  pot  or  top-drees  in  the  spring.  In  either  case  plants 
might  be  a  little  shaded  after  potting ;  but  keeping  plants  that 
are  growing  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room  in  autumn  and  winter, 
and  giving  them  more  pot  room  in  spring,  must  give  such  an 
impetus  to  mere  extension,  that  we  do  not  wonder  such  plants 
bloom  late.  All  plants  growing  should  have  as  much  light  es 
possible  in  winter. 

To  be  more  precise,  we  will  notice  the  three  kinds  of  plants 
more  particularly.  First,  then,  with  respect  to  Scarlet  Gera- 
niums. We  have  some  four  plants  of  Tom  Thumb  that  are  the 
admiration  of  every  one  who  sees  them,  as  the  centres  of  beds  in 
summer.  Well,  the^e  plants,  have  been  in  the  same  pots, 
summer  and  winter,  for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  They  are 
set  anywhere  free  from  frost  in  winter,  and  somctimea  by  Christ- 
mas they  have  not  a  single  leaf  on  them  larger  than  ft  fiwrpenny- 
bit.  At  this  time  they  are  kept  rather  dry.  Ho  pKBning  to 
speak  of  is  given  them,  but  the  shortening  of  any  ahool  fironger 
than  the  rest,  and  nipping  off  any  little  bit  thai  is  showing 
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signs  of  woalmess  or  decaj*.  About  March  or  April  a  little 
surface  soil  is  pickcJ  off  carefully,  and  a  rich  top-dressing  is 
given.  The  plants  are  put  out  of  doors  under  protection  in 
Apnl,  and  gonorMllr  from  June  to  the  end  of  October  they  are 
a  mass  of  bloom,  for  in  dry  seasons  the  plunged  pols  can  be 
watired,  and  in  wd,  dull  seasons  the  rain  is  thrown  past  tiio 
roots  bj  the  width  of  the  head  and  foliage.  Were  it  not  for  the 
expense  and  tlio  housing,  such  plants  would  prcsont  a  far  more 
magnificmt  display  than  tliose  cither  young  or  old  turned  out 
in  the  open  jeround.  For  fine  display  from  Scarlets,  then  we 
advise  udo};ting  this  plan,  which  Mr.  Beaton  calls  the  Harry 
Moore  system. 

But  with  llori^t  and  fancy  Pelargoniums,  especially  the  former, 
it  is  necess.-»ry  to  prune  after  the  wood  is  well  hardened  after 
flowering.  Tlio  plants  should  stand  in  the  sun  afterwnnls  until 
the  fresh  shoots  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long ;  then  if 
the  pots  are  rather  small  the  surface  soil  should  be  removed  and 
fresh  surfacing  eiven,  and  the  plants  obtain  all  the  light  pos*ible. 
If  tho  pots  are  lar^e  for  the  plants,  then  after  the  buds  are 
broken  you  may  carefully  shake  the  soil  away,  prune  the  roots 
a  little  if  very  struggling,  and  repot  in  much  poorer  soil,  and 
smaller  pots  ;  and  keep  shaded  from  bright  sun  for  a  week,  and 
then  gradually  inurft  them  to  all  the  sunsihine  they  can  get.  If 
you  want  eavly  blooming  those  should  not  be  shifted  again  at 
all ;  but,  if  you  want  good  })lantB  as  well  as  bloom,  give  them 
one  size  of  pot  l-n-ger  in  March  or  April,  and  ])ot  li»rd  and  firm 
all  the  time,  never  moving  the  plants  fro-n  the  light.  The  dark 
comer  will  be  ruinous  to  them.  They  will  stand  no  darkncts, 
and  no  rough  treatment,  like  a  Scarlet  Geranium  deprived  of 
most  of  its  leaves. 

Then  whether  the  Calceolarias  be  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  if  in 
pots,  we  would  prefer  pruning  a  little  in  autumn,  keeping  them 
in  the  same  pots  all  the  winter,  and  ri^potting  into  larger  pots 
in  March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  These,  too,  must  have 
hgbt  in  winter  to  bloom  early.  AVhen  they  are  kept  in  a  dark- 
ish place  they  must  also  be  cool :  hence  we  last  season  had 
Calceolarias  by  the  thousands  shut  up  from  all  light  for  six 
weeks ;  but  then  it  was  just  like  one  nisht  to  them,  as  during 
all  that  time  the  temperature  in  which  the,^  were  was  not  more 
than  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing-point.  Had  such  plants  been 
kept  in  a  room,  and  in  a  dark  comer  of  it,  and  the  heat  of  tliat 
room  ranging  from  40®  to  60*,  (hen  we  should  have  expected  the 
shoots  to  be  such  poor  wire-drawn  weak  affairs  that  the  bloom 
could  only  be  exi)ected  to  come  when  other  people's  plants  were 
nearly  over  as  to  blooming. 

Exception  as  to  potting  must  be  taken  in  the  case  of  young 
herbaceous  plunts  raised  from  seed  in  August ;  they,  too,  must 
have  all  the  light  possible,  and  may  need  repotting  at  Christmas, 
and  again  the  beeiiming  of  March. 

Fuchsias  established  in  pots,  and  the  Scarlet  Geraniums  ditto, 
are  the  only  things  you  mention  that  would  do  in  a  cool  shady 
corner  of  the  room  in  winter ;  but  though  the  I<\ichsias  may  bo 
partly  pruned  in,  they  should  stand  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
grew  all  the  winter,  and  be  fresh  potted,  and  brought  to  the 
light  as  the  buds  break  in  spring.  Where  there  are  no  means 
of  giving  strong  heat  to  young  plants,  these  old  plants  so 
managed,  are  the  best  of  all  forgiving  abundance  of  early  bloom 
to  amateurs  and  window  gardeners.  The  keeping  and  manage- 
ment of  such  Fnclisias  has  received  great  attention  in  late  K"um- 
bers.— R.  Fi^h.] 


CULTURE  OF  PRIMULA  FARINOSA. 

I  AM  well  pleased  to  find  that  the  number  of  those  who  culti- 
vate our  native  plants  is  on  the  increase,  and  that  your  corre- 
spondent "  W."  is  trying  to  grow  Primula  farinosa,  with  which, 
'   have  no   donbt,   >our  correspondent  will  be  successful.     A 
''riend  of  mine,  who  is  a  cultivator  of  many  of  our  British  plants, 
8  very  successful  with  it.     He  grows  his  plants  in  pots,  in  a  cold 
ramo,  without  any  protection  except  in  frosty  weather,  when  the 
Hshes  are  put  on.     There  they  seldom  fail  to  flower  well  and 
re  very  healthy.     His  old  jdants  were  collected  in  Craven,  in 
*^e  neighbourliood  of  Malhamtarn,  and  are  grown  in  the  limc- 
vone  soil  of  that  romantic  district.     During  summer  the  plants 
-^  weeks  together  without  water;   at  other  times  they  get  a 
rttking  during  wit  wtather.    When  in  flower  they  are' shaded 
.:t  two  or  three  honrs  every  day  dunng  intense  sunsliine,  which 
iup**  *heta  to  continue  longer  in  blossonr     nd  t*''*    •olo»'~  '»^ 


white  and  others  with  deep  crimson  flowers,  and  save  seed  fraiA 
them  ;  by  this  means  a  great  variety  may  be  obtained. 

There  is  a  pink  or  red  variety  of  Achillea  millefolium  (Yanmr 
or  Milfoil)  that  is  sometimes  met  with  in  gardens.  I  do  not 
mean  the  red  variety  that  is  often  found  growing  wild  on  ih» 
banks  of  our  Yorkshire  river  Ouse ;  but  a  much  taller  varietf 
growing  .upwards  of  3  feet  high,  with  large  bunches  of  flowers^ 
which  strike  the  eye  at  a  long  distance.  I  have  only  seen  this 
variety  once,  some  time  since.  Can  any  reader  of  The  Sovians* 
OF  HouTicrLTURE  tell  me  the  name  of  any  nurBei7man  that  h» 
it  for  sale,  or  where  it  may  be  got  P — KusTio  BouiK. 


(enotheka  macrocarpa   and   gazania 
splendens  as  bedding  plants. 

I  WOULD,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gentle  readers  of  Th> 
Journal  of  Hokticultubr,  devise  a  new  bed  upon  this  rtrj 
principle.  I  would  endeavour,  with  the  asiistanoe  of  the  mum^ 
to  replace  an  old,  a  general  farourite — a  very  lady's  favourite^  in 
its  former  place  upon  many  of  our  lawns,  from  which  it  has  been 
taken  with  the  wish  for  a  better,  a  more  pleasing  substitute.  A 
wish  which,  notwithstanding  oft-expressed  desires  to  haveitVB> 
placed,  has  never  been  realised.  I  allude  to  the  old  favourite  even- 
ing Primrose  (Ginothera  macrocarpa).  And  its  companion~th0 
plant  which  is  to  be  in  such  dofte  companionship  to  this  romaotio- 
one,  which,  poetictilly,  courts  the  shades  of  evening  to  exhibit  its 
lovely  flowers  to  admiration — is  a  plant,  a  singularly  beautiftd 
flower,  the  prop^Tties  of  which  I  would  endeavour  to  vindicate 
from  the  many  unfair  aspersions.  I  woold  form  a  bed  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  the  above  with  Gkunmia  splendene.  Beftde 
the  very  idea  of  such  a  bed— say  it  will  not  suit  a  gay  parterre. 
Questionable  if  it  does  not  prove  as  gay  as  many  favourites  there 
already  ;  but  its  real  place  is  the  one  or  two  aechided  beds  in 
the  little  nook  or  labyrinth  called  "  my  lady's  own,"  for  which 
nothing  can  be  more  applicable.  What  two  in  the  whole  list  of 
bedding  plants  so  striking  when  the  Ghzaiiia  is  closed  for  the 
night  ?  Then  will  tlie  lovely  Primrose  expand  to  watch  beside  its 
cavalier-like  companion  until  it  awakes  to  greet  it  in  the  mom ! 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  CEnothera  cannot  be  more  easily 
transplanted,  as  by  the  removal  of  old  plants  they  general^ 
become  lost.  A  stock  of  the  same  can  be  kept  up  by  means  ot 
propagation,  &e. ;  and  I  think  it  possible,  that  if  it  were  moved 
at  some  not  at  present  well-known  season,  it  ooold  be  aoooor 
plished  with  a  greater  chance  of  success,  possibly  just  as  it 
begins  moving  in  the  spring,  like  our  old  favoarite  border  Lil|) 
than  which  no  time  is  better  to  remove  the  bulbs  than  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  first  show  of  growth  in  the  autumni  It 
is  worth  a  trial  in  tlie  spring — say  April. 

It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  I  see  a  proof  of  the  revival  of 
interest  in  florists'  flowers,  more  especiuly  herbaceous  plants ; 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  Thb  Joubval  of  Hohticultitrb 
take  tlu)  lead  in  this  respect.  There  are  few  of  its  resden,. 
doubtless,  who  have  not  some  happy  idea  of  an  old  plant  or  two 
of  this  division  impressed  in  memory,  with  which  tbej  would 
not  part  for  all  tho  bedding-out  bods  in  Britain. 

One  of  my  own  hsppiest  marks  in  nfemory  is  tihe  time  spent 
in  a  supei'ior  herbaceous  ground.  I  allude  to  the  one  planned 
and  planted  by  Miller  &,  Sweet,  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  is 
possession  of  Garraway  &.  Co.  at  present.  Here  each  variety  if 
kept  studiously  named,  and  there  are  very  few  weeks  in  the 
year  without  some  little  favourite  taking  its  Opportunity  of 
greeting  its  seasonal  visitors.  Here,  also,  are  tome  of  the  bes^ 
in-eflect  rustic  stone  archways,  rockeries,  ko,  Thej  lose  nothinc 
in  value  with  compariison  with  modem  ferneries.  Indved,  I 
question  with  all  the  rage  for  ferneries  any  do  usally  beat  these. 

To  return  to  our  old  fancies.  What  flowor  grown  is  at  aaot 
more  singular,  more  beautiful,  I  might  sdmost  say  more  goitteoii» 
than  our  own  Lady^s  Slipper,  Cypripedium  calceolus  ?  and  yet 
what  flower  is  really  less  known  that  has  any  pretension  to  a 
place  in  a  nurseryman's  catalogue?  It  is  really  a  deeeniny 
plant,  undeservedly  kept  in  the  background.  Heie,  also,  set 
seen  the  huge  Thistle,  tlte  emblem  of  the  energetic  Scot^  kiiowm 
to  few  (save  as  seen  in  our  national  coat  of  arms),  on  this  side  of 
the  border,  and  the  pretty  little  Phlox  firondosa,  the  queen  id 
its  class  when  grown  to  perfection.  Here  you  an  also  fonu^f 
reminded  of  the  straits  our  forefathers  must  have  been  in  te 
names  wherewith  to  c>^~-ten  the  many  floral  beauties.  In  olosi 
companionship  you  L^     he  Old  Man*s-beard,  the  GhMtVbesr^ 
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Tsther  a  iliowj  plant,    A  good  belt  of  it  irould  laalc  well  in  anj 
make-up  shrubborj-bordtr  or  oUutwjk. 

A  few  vortU  inooDcluiion  inrindication  of  Qaiania  iplciiduia. 
Ii  Ihe  real  habiloftha  plant  pfop*rljknoiirn?  The  majority  write 
to  u;  how  bad  i(  turned  out  at  a  cerliiiii  place  Uit  iUTniner,  or 
the  sumnwr  before.  Indeed,  I  visited  ((ard sin  raj-aVlf  where  it  met 
me  aa  tlia  moit  pitiful  object,  acd  aimplj  bccauie  it  iraa  reollf 
m)t  properly  underitood.  Of  ell  pUnta  I  know  there  are  none 
tbat  aufier  ao  much,  and  at  tlio  aame  time  show  it  ao  little.  I 
beliero  the  Oiaania  would  lira  end  look  well  wbilat  the  reiicat 
mile  of  sap  (a  wliite  fluid  which  it  coutaina  in  great  quantity 
when  hcallby),  remained  in  it.  Tlien  it  would  wiiher  and  aliow 
its  BulTiringa,  niid  then,  perhaps,  it  would  rofcive  a  pot  of  water. 
It  woutil  rerive  and,  from  eppearanee,  IhrlTe  well,  whuri.'ag  it 
wt«  autlitriiig  inorii  than  any  other  bnliliiig  plant  in  the  garden. 
TlieOazunia  ia,  ao  to  torm  it,aTer;gli>Uoaaua  plant.  Itrequirea 
a  thorough  good  border  to  grow  and  Sower  it  properly ;  and 
un]c4a  it  is  growing  in  a  healthy  atate,  the  Sowers  are  not  ao 
large  nor  ao  many,  and  (Ley  open  later  in  the  daj  to  dose  earlier. 
I  hme  no  faith  in  starring  a  plant  of  this  sort  with  the  object  of 
a  gronter  allow  of  llower,  for  immediately  you  begin  to  atarre  it 
it  futis  baek  upon  its  aa])  required  for  active  growth.  The  flowers 
then  aulTor ;  you  retard  and  diminish  Iho  (lowers  you  wish  to 
forivard,  and  reeeiTC  greater  powers  of  eipaneion.  This  ia  the 
whole  secret  of  its  doing  in  certain  places  so  badly, — W.  Eaiiley, 
ffaitUner,  Digneell  MoKie,  Welirgn. 


FKHTILISING    MANGLES'    SILVER    BEDDING 

GKRANIITM. 

CBOss-BBSEDixa  isn  nTaaiDisiso. 

Ip  llr.  Beaton  noHces  Mr.  Smith's,  of  York,  intercsling  com- 
Diuni'Btion,  would  behave  the  kindnesa  to  utato  »bet1ier  Slunglcs' 
silver  bcd.iing  Oeranium  can  be  fertilised  by  its  own  )>olU'n  niid 
produeo  seed?  and  whether  its  pollen  will  fcrtiliio  other  kinda 
of  Seraniums  ? 

[Mr.  Smith's  is  indeed  the  mo<>t  interesting  communication 
we  haro  had  this  season  on  cross-breed i;tg,  after  the  account  of 
the  influence  of  the  e^iorter  stamens  of  some  genera.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  open  a  field  for  some  of  the  orosa- breeder*,;,  but 
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n  does  Dot  produce  pollen.     It  has 
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The  OAtuou  spaeics  from  which 
is  Uie  moat  iuT«temte  seeder  in 
bread  witj)  oljlieisin  the  usual  w;^ 
of  czpluiuoa.  4ie.<)iffvience  wjiich 
betceen  hybcidiauw.  and  imnti  \ 
lorn  Ihuml)  apdJf&iwer  o[  1^  I 
plant,  not  ^bybod ;  but  i£  tf>*  gi 
gated  €«T«f>uim  M/>yi\Ai  o«Mt  *^ 
other  badding  Q«raniun  dw  ie» 

most  U  Hun.  «ould  jjiMbnlilj^  ^H 
that  i^,ba irtawiiciiiart.il <jiiin  I 
diatiuot  kjnds,  qr  ■|MNi(«     J^gm 
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cnllivation.     Ih^j  „,  .„ 

original  kind ;   and  to.  an  ^.  \ 

oluma,  and  moat  othera  ofour  Wl .    -     . 

among  tlitim  all ;  and  a  fbnrUi  QafK  (kE  ">VT  number  is  not  even 
crosa-bred,  but  variations  fto^  OMMfwi  •*  U  the  C«V«  lately 
supposed  to  luliiild  tha  d^BlnilW  ot  JifmfHt* '  iff". 

PractioaUf  oiB  diffarei^ie.  b|||m0C  WMflwng  uid  craas-breed- 
in^  ta  xery  ^Mrt  iodeedi  TJfm,  lM0m^  faw  a  trw  hybrid 
onfiii  wMiU  gi^e  the  hybndiaer  ten  (guineas  of  on  intermediate 
^Sifiie^  ha<i**W  t^4  distinct  kinds  of  plants— aa,  fori^Btanc«^ 
bet^aaa'a  Sontio  Bhododendron  apd  an  AuLeai  while  ten 
a'wdliug*  from  kinds  of  plants  w!))cli  are  merely  cross-bred 
among  thcmsrlves  would  luirdly  gira  one  chance  of  a  true  cross 
between  tin'  parrnta.  The  pareiita  o£'a^ou):bed4ing9eranimnB, 
Terbenas,  Petunias,  Tropseoluma,  add  of  moat  of  our  bedding 
Catceolnriaa,  have  lost  their  Died  characters  as  di>Iin<'t  kinds  or 
true  species.  Tliej  are  broken  down,  as  crota-breedera  term 
it,  and  not  one  of  them  cornea  now  true  from  reeds  by  ita  own 
pollen.  Then  the  mere  act  of  a^iplying  the  pollen  of  any  one 
kind  of  them  on  another    ind  will  not  change  tlictr  nature  and 


give  an  iiilermerliate  offspring.  Their  Own  unOicdness  of 
chsraclor  ia  ncotssarily  a.-cn  in  all  their  reed  lings— that  ia  to 
eay,  croae-bred  plunti  exhibit  characters  wiiich  were  never  seen 
in  either  of  their  iiarenis ;  in  fact,  t'.ey  aport  just  sa  much  wheii 
they  ^re  crossc-.l  aa  when  they  are  not,  so  thiit  crossing  them 
hai  only  ono-hidf,  if  even  ao  tnurli,  of  the  merits  '.f  Ihcir 
respective  qualiiiL-a :  hi'iicc  the  ori^n  of  the  reality  of  the  mis- 
takes  about  auporfictation. — D.  Ueatom.J 


THE  FAEMKE  AND    GAUDENlill  COMBINED. 

I  UiVK  inferred,  from  the  gvnerallv  esc  I'ent  remarka  of 
"Ths  Uoctob'h  Bor"  on  tlio  combination  ..f  Iho  furincr  a-id 
gardener  in  such  places  aa  bo  descriliea,  llinf  the  nising-r  will 
have  a  few  assistants  ;  and  I  b>-g  to  a«k,  CoiilJ  the  per.ioii  whom 
hia  "rating"  improved  And  no  more  jiidii*ious  cinplnmeiit  for 
his  time  than  milking  the  cows  and  feeding  the  pigs  ?  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  gardener  refiffrod  to  would  lio  the 
belter  by  understanding  the  advaiitagi's  of  the  aubdivision  of 
labour,  and  being  lauuht  to  produce  a  better  result  bv  looking 
after  the  nioro  important  parts  of  his  joint  chnrpje.  Uc  surely 
would  be  able  to  instruct  an  aaai-tant  to  attend  to  the  swine,  ic. 

As  a  yoiinR  gardener,  I  will  venture  to  say  on  the  part  of  my 
fellows  in  the  nurperips,  or  at  least  the  intclli|cnt  and  worthy 
portion  of  them,  tliat  if  no  better  pOfiliim  i^  off"  red  them  to 
"  stand  in "  than  this  trough  and  miltftool  busiiieas  they  are 
likely  to  remain  in  the  nurseries,  or  try  some  other  market. 

But  the  combined  manngcncnt  of  the  farm  and  garden  can 
be  condncted  efficiently  by  iho  gorden.T  without  such  attention 
from  his  own  hands.  Moat  of  the  placi-  in  Irrlnnd  (ne'irlj  all 
the  amaller  ones)  arc  ao  managed,  including  tliose  <lrscribed  by 
Mr.  Fiah  and  many  more  good  ones,  whic^  I  hi>]ie  he  will 
describe.  1  wai  not  befors  aware  that  gardeners  thought  it 
degrading  to  accept  such  n  E>itUBtion  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believed 
it  to  be  more  respectable  and  in  every  way  bcnefiiHal  to  them  to 
have  the  management  of  ths  whole  place  in  which  they  might 
be  employed. — WiixiiMf  Rodihsoh, 


VARIEGATION  IN  WE  LEAVES  OF  TL.iNTS. 

I  HAVS  been  cuoaidarablf  interested  in  sevei^  letters  which 
have  isaen.tJy  app«an»d  in  your  columns  relative  I  o  this  S'lbjcct. 
Some  of  your  aorratpoudeols  ooutco.'iiiig  iliat  variegation  ia 
aynoDfinou*  vJHi  dia^w^awl.olJM)ra  iuclitud  ta  think  it  entirely 
diatinct  boqi  ifc 

fa. »  fftriMr  ^pBimimifiaWpo  to  ;<m  on  this  lubieGb  I  admitted 
tiut  Tarisgalttna,  «b».  innn»bl]|  aocamgaiurdi  wiw  Si  df'mnution 
of  Tigour,  OK  at  laat  oatried!  vi^h  it  a.  d.warStig  inOueniM ;  and 
moat  of  youE  oorraspondBoba  on  tj)a  aul^cct  hove,  I  think,  ad- 
Qiitted  tUia  sM«nwnt  to  be.  eorract.  Sldi  this  aduiiasiun  does 
Wt  in  Ijie  leaat  favour  the  id' a  <lut  varieiiatcd  or  d^varf  subjects 
nlfMt  necessarily  he  diseased;  on  the  c:>nirar.v,  I  can  perceive 
uotJ^ng  to  prcrcift  a  dwarf  from  being  equally  healthy  und  as 
taupious  of  Ufa  aa  a  giaut,  and  I  le<'l  inclined  to  repudiate  the 
taov  "  disease"  in  reLitiun  to  Tari<f  ated  jilunls,  aa  it  is  su^es- 
tina  Vt^er  of  T))coveT}  or  diasolntion  g  and  variegalod  varieties  of 
ploqM  certainly  do  not  appear  to  bu  a  doomed  nice,  as  their 
T^iffryu  can  avidcntly  be  prolonged  lo  un  indeGtiito  period 
vik  VUV^  *P  """f  "»■'>  "nd  ■■erlainty  us  lluit  of  their  green- 
leyaJiflWiBMW-  I  write  from  memory,  but,  if  I  riglilJy  reool- 
lect,  some  of  your  correapon dents  hare  as-uited,  tlial  upcn  cer- 
tain aoila  and  by  certain  peculiarities  of  IrcatniEiit,  titey  can 
produce  variegation  ai  pleasure. 

Thia  may  bo  the  caa^  but  I  must  confess  that  it  ia  contrary 
to  my  experience  on  the  autQect. 

\l  is  eoay  enaugh  to  produoa  a  (ilancbei!  or  sickly  appearance, 
which  uuijer  favourable  influenoea  will  diiapptar,  but  this  ia 
evidenlly  quite  distinct  from  variegatic 

But  if  it  should  be  conceded  that  i 
the  queation  whiiji  will  i: 
disease,  what,  then,  is  it  F 

Ibis  question  I  unhesitatingly  confess  my  inability  to  answer 
further  than  lo  say  that  I  hare  always  regarded  it  as  an  accidental 
peculiarity  analogous  to  other  phenomena  o<'C4sionid:y  occurring 
in  the  animal  as  hl'II  as  in  the  vegrtubic  Linjdoin,  but  the  cause 
of  which  wehsTO  not  as  ]ct  iho  mean*  ofa^'  'erluiiiing,  but  which 
peculiarities  may  and  frequently  arc  tranariiitted  to  succeeding 
generations  in  ai-eordaiice  with  tlie  recognised  law  of  liereditai; 
tnnsmisiion  of  qualities. 


JOUBNAL   OP   UORTICULTCTKE   AND   CUrrAQG   QAKDBKKB.        [  DeMtDlm  17, 1861. 


Slanj  jcai'B  ago  >  mnimer'i  dn;  found  me  angling  in  one  of 
llie  iributuries  of  llio  "  eilvery  Twrcd."  aome  boyi  Jrom  »n 
oppOBilE  bank  of  IliD  Btream  (hron  a  litter  of  kittena  into  Ihe 
WBlpr,  and,  not  Tery  liumanelj,  amutcd  IhemsclipB  bj  pel  ling 
tliim  Kith  s<oii«s.  Soon  afttr  tbii  (he  ciirn  nt  burp  tlie  bodiei  of 
the  litllfl  crealurefl  near  to  n'hvrc  I  BtoocTi  wiien  I  observed  that 
one  of  tbem  vma  minus  Ilia  tail.  I  felt  curium  to  aicertnin  if  this 
nppendagH  had  been  removed,  or  if  it  liad  neret-  eiiated,  and,  on 
piami nation,  1  found  the  tatter  to  be  the  caac. 

I  then  calW  at  lliBcottage  w)iero  Ibe  kiltrns  had  been  brought 
from,  and  rcqueetcd  of  the  owner  tlie  favour  of  a  personal  inter- 
Tie<r  with  l]or  cat.  Ihe  old  iad;  Beeme<l  BOnionliat  lurpriied, 
but  teaililj  aaiented,  aiauriiig  mo  at  the  game  time  that  ihe 
(tbe  cat)  una  ■  "rale  gude  mouBer" — an  atierlion  which  I  naa 
not  inclined  lo  dispute.  Sut  a  lingle  glance  at  the  intereating 
molber  of  the  recent  victima  to  the  doctrine  of  JJnliliua  con- 
rinced  me  that,  in  addition  to  her  mousing  qualiliea,  ahe  alao 
rejoiced  in  the  poBBeaeion  of  a  apinal  continuation  of  the  ordi- 
narj  dimenaiona.  And  on  rarrful  inquirj  I  could  not  Rnd  that 
anj  taillcas  Orimalkin  of  Ihe  oppoaite  lei  waa  known  to  exist 


in  Ihe  neighbonrliood  I  ao  this  poor  tsiUeu  kitlcn  

as  an  aceidcntal  peculiarity,  or  aport,  from  trhieh  I  did  not 
donbt  a  race  of  lailieaa  inouae-catchere  might  bare  bem  per* 
petuated. 

A  Tery  few  -jcara  eiiice  aueh  a  thing  as  a  double-flowerad 
Petunia  was  not  thought  of,  but  at  laat  a  double  white Tuiely 
accidtntaliy,  I  auppcae,  made  its  appisrance;  but  thii  Taring, 
or  apotl,  being  what  ia  termed  a  monatrodtj,  and  deatituteof 
an  ovary,  oonacqucnllj  couid  not  produce  aeed,  but  it  produced 
pcrffCt  pollen  bcarin;;  atamens,  which  ciiltifntors  nere  not  ilsir 
to  take  aiivanlBge  of,  and  the  result  is  that  double-flowend 
Petutiiia  of  Tarious  aixea  and  coloura  are  now  aa  common  la  lbs 

Ho  it  appear!  evident  that  when  a  aport  ia  once  obtained  then 
ia  no  mjatery  and  but  litlla  difficulty  in  diversifjing  and  im- 
proving upon  it  ad  jiyiBiitciii. 

liut  if  any  of  your  cDireapondenlB  can  throw  nuT  light  npsn 
the  cauao  or  causes  onginating  or  producing  these  aporti  or 
peculiarities,  their  doing  ao  will,  T  have  no  doubt,  afTord  mneb 
gratification  to  a  Large  portion  of  your  readera. — G. 


LINTON  TAEK, 
(_CoulimitdJ'reiH  page  320.) 


....  i....L„.„.,„  ^..^.-  ..  ..^  Mw.  FHingtb 
al  •w'svg  aboutSieet  &■....  I  for  •  grata  m^ailk* 
'    riara  jii  •-)end'  -nlarlr  ahoiit   8|  feat,  thm  ilopr 
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about  4  rset,  kft«r  whioh  it  ii  ilopad  back  >  wcond  tiiiu  for  ntoe 
6  fast  or  mors  at  about  tha  Mole  ■i.file  u  before.  Some  Fir 
tree*  form  the  bacL|(rouDd  to  tbia  bank,  which  sets  ■■  >n  ad- 
mirable ihelter  to  I  he  walk  and  PlDuaefi  end  tlie  Laurel-bank 
iain  itKlfoagood  a  piece  oF  workmanahip  as  can  well  be  round. 
Our  engraviDg  ontj  imperfecllj  thowi  it ;  but  the  arcempanjing 
diagram  will  help  the  mder  to  understand  it.  The  Laurels 
■eem  to  endure  the  cutting  verj 
(  well,  and    Ihe    mechanical   ez- 

l  eontion  of  the  work  was  raultl«a. 

Mr.  Bobaon  told  n>  that  it  was 
oloeelr  out  in  about  the  aeoond 
week  m  July  with  :Mmmon  hedge- 
shears;  and  aa  a  little  gnjwlb 
took  place  after  that  time,  it  was 
looked  oTflr  in  the  autumn,  and 
such  shoots  a*  were  too  long  to 
remun  the  wintrr  were  thinned 
oat  with  the  knife,  leaving  the 
,  whole  coiered  with  such  (houts 

i  aa  did  not  exceed   3  inche*  in 

)  lengthorio.  Thi*  second  growth 

!  looking  ao  mnch  better  than  a 

i-S5SS?5JSJS^  raw-cut  Eiee,  the  sjmmetrj  of 
the  bank  being  still  maintained 
s  inl^ritj,  and  it  would  be  impoaaible  to  improTe  it  in 

_s   ii   a  oommodioni   place,  the  top  being 

thatched  with  reeda,  and  the  sides  and  floor  coated  wiih  nutic 
woorlon  work,  backed  bj  a  mass  of  ehrubbery.  'ihia  formi  the 
moat  eastern  portion  of  the  grounds,  and  the  Tiew  to  the  ea»t 
and  south-east  from  here  is  magniBoent,  while  the  robuit  healUi 
of  the  Finusei  equals  that  of  any  similar  oolltotion  we  hare  ever 


anyw  . 

'i-he  s 


•Mil.  f  inus  intignis  aasnming  the  attitude  of  a  large  timber 
tree,  being  denie);  clothed  la  the  bottom,  which  is  88  feet  in 
oinmmference.  Borne  Cedrus  deodaras  are  nearly  ai  Urge  ;  and 
P.  ponderosa,  a  magnifloent  specimen,  was  almost  as  large, 
though  thin  of  foliage,  as  is  its  nabit  oompared  with  Che  other*. 
The  collection  also  containa  excellent  specimens  of  F.  pinsapo 
and  cephalonica,  Cryptomeris  japonica,  some  Wellmgtoniae, 
Araunariai,  and  other  kindi,  including  a  promiaing  Picea 
nobilis,  whiuli,  after  losing  its  leader  some  years  ago,  has 
formed    another,  and   teoni*    diapowd   to   make    up    for    lost 

We  understand  tliat  vcij  little  lost  wsa  sustained  here  last 
winter,  the  natural  dryness  of  Ihe  ground  no  doubt  tending  to 
lessen  the  etils  of  an  unusuallj  leTCre  winter.  Even  the  Lau- 
rustiiiuses  were  notprerented  floweriiig,  buteomeTea  and  other 
Bosei,  as  wall  aa  sereral  plants  not  often  trusted  out  of  doors 
were  also  suSerers. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  commencement  of  the  Laural- 
bank  alluded  to,  a  noble  Cork  tree  forma  an  important  object, 
standing  as  it  docs  in  the  centre  of  the  brood  walk.     This  tree. 


the  bole  about  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  upwards  of  B  feet.  This 
tree  is  in  admirable  health,  and  promisee  to  attain  the  pro- 
portions of  indigenous  trees.  We  were  told  it  was  something 
oier  eighty  years  old,  and  muat  hare  grown  freely  during  the 
time,  and  to  all  appearance  it  is  in  as  robust  health  ae  that  of 
any  other  deecription  of  tree.  We  hare  been  told  it  i«  the 
second  flaeat  tree  of  its  kind  in  Ensland,  and  so  far  as  our 
obaerration  goes  it  is  the  first.  The  bark  wriuklea  beautifully, 
and  is  of  a  pale  buff  or  grey.  The  bark  is  also  of  considerable 
thieknEss,  though,  of  courie,  remoring  it  for  use  is  quite  out  of 
the  question  in  a  poaitioD  like  this. 


A  RRlt>oll-l»^d<^^  llinc  mw*  er  bedding  pUnti  In 


Ab  it  ia  Mud  no  garden  is  oomplete  without  a  rosarium,  we 
append  a  ground  plan  of  the  one  at  Linton,  which  differs  con- 
sidenibly  firom  the  general  oharaoter  of  auch  festuree ;  for  howeTer 
beautiful  Boeea  may  he  at  certain  times,  there  are  periods  wlien 
they  certainly  are  not  inTiting,  and  many  of  the  most  esteemed 
nnetiea  are  the  worst-looking  at  timet  whea  not  in  flower.  On 
this  acoDunt  many  growere  bare  their  Boee-beds  at  a  distance 
from  the  mansion  ;  but  in  Ihe  case  before  us  means  hare  been 
taken  to  render  the  rosarium  attractire  at  all  times.  The 
ideating  forms  of  the  beds  and  walks  whieh,  lying  on  a  rather 

•taep  incline,  are  seen  at  a  great  dittanee,  the  whi'       ~" 

tnating  so  well  wi ..... 

fatCtMoted,  and  U 


pillar  Boses  which  surround  the  whold  hare  an  interesting  ap- 
'  pearanoe.  They  are  planted  where  the  dots  indicate,  are  about 
B  feet  high,  and  their  tops  featooned  together,  wiih  an  arch  ortr 
the  wallf  at  each  end,  formiBK  a  complete  circuit  of  the  whole, 
'■  the  junction  of  the  festoon-work  and  the  arches  being  by  a  abort 
;  horiionlal  bar  between  tha  two  pQlare  that  are  about  a  yard 
;  apart  1  but  as  they  hare  not  been  planted  two  years  yet,  the 
I  whole  of  the  arches  and  chwn-work  sre  not  jet  corered,  but  they 
'  promise  to  be  eo  early  next  season,  and  many  of  them  are 
oorered  now.  The  two  round  beds  at  Ihe  ends  are  rxapeclir ely 
of  crimson  and  biuih  China  Boses,  and  the  central  smaller  bed 
was  intended  to  be  turf,  but  has  been  planted  with  its  aubstitut^ 
I  Spergula  pilifer*.    It  it  light  to  say,  that  all  the  bedt  and  turf 
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edgingi,  including' this  onf,  u«  edgc<d  with  brirk,  aa  Iiaa  been  far  preferable  lo  sow  in  po(e.    SailliJiei,  oierj  fina  mild  dif 

before  deacribed.     Tlie  four  large  bedi  in  tlie  renlre  are  dwarf  draw  otf  the  Ughta  entirely,  title  vill  gira  tbom  atrengUi  to  hm 

Hjhrid  Perpelual  lioees  on  their  oun  roota.  and  bfing  of  good  Wp-roofe. 
kinde,  and  the  situation  in  ever;  respect  favourable  for  Bosea  elowkb  fiABDBK. 


doing  well  on  their  own  roota,  tliey  bloomed  WflL  and  pre-  _,       .      „  i  v         .   »          .1.  .  .1.                1.  __i.-       ft-  ik. 

S,U,  cUo ,1,  b.  dom  b,  .u,h  lih.  Iho,  .r.  onlf  l.l.™t«i  jl.mng  •l.o.ld  »»  mor.  ..I,  pl.c.  in  .11  pW-.r-jwundju 

.1  Li.lon.hm  pl„l.  „.  lh.i,  om  trtlin..  c.d.I  b.  h.d.  '?'!«■  f™  ■»*"  d«.,.d  1».»  .r.  d-m.    Im, ■•..»«. 

Id  IhiB  B«rd™,  bowerer,  nil  »v.-r«  on  ll.cir  o«n  roots,  and  oi-  "^  ^'"^^  ""J  "^  ■■"*  ''°"';  ""^  mnlohed  otct.  If  it  w  deniiUe 

-  ■■  -  to  preserrc  oiij  Inrge  ppooimeiis  with  (heir  tops  on,  b  row  of 
sIbLps  itinr  br  drirrn  round  in  a  circla  and  aurroundod  bj  a  mat, 
tbe  interior  boiiig  atnffcd  looeely  with  clean  new  straw.  The 
top  to  be  thatehed  to  exclude  wet.     Before  enclosing  it  will  ba 

Tbetwo  round  bed.  were  in'lila  mauler  «lg.d  with  IbriH,  J'"  '°J'''w  °"  f  ""'"'";  f.  ",7 '""""^*  ,"''h°'*7h', 

which  Benda  no  more  rose  coloured  bTossoms  diirinir  Ih  ■  auroimir  ""''^"  baskrta  ann  vases  pUnlcrl  in  the  eummer   to  naro  tat 

than  moat  woule  are  Bwe»  of  who  Imra  not  b«t>  it  in  nprfe.-ti.in  '°''  '•'"^"  ""*  *'  **""  '"  "'^^^  *°  ''"'P  "'^"'  ^'""^  ^^'"^  '"J"™' 

F?^"cVTetz™rthrc^^..'eoftt^roiV"or*c"^  ^^/"'*'ri^^"'"*"^"'th"kTk'"ir:o;foTfj"b2 

Irame  at  tha  inner  borders,  aa   well  ,lb  the  outer  ones,  all  of  ^^''^"^  «hr«hben,.«  are     oo  th.ck,  take   up    "?"«   «  'hf  >** 

whieh  are  son.ell.ing  over  a  jard  wide,    and  planted  with  "peeimen.  and  transplant  them,  and  cut  do»n  mferior  wrtoa 
bedding  pUnta  in  sunimer,  and  iii  winter  with  Crocus  B.nd  earl; 

gpring-flowering  pUuls,  and  bj  their  shapes  add  maerinlly  to  fbuit  SiBDF.s. 

'  the  geitersl  effect,  and  being  planted  with  three  rows  of  plants  Got  all  kinds  of  fruit  butbea  pruned,  the  pruning*  cleaned  off, 

Mch,  notliing  could  well  look  better  thtn  thoy  did  in  August  and  (he  gromi'l  moaurcd  and  forked  over.     Open  out  Ihe  centre 

when  we  aaw  them.    The  planting  waa  tliia—  of  orchard  tro.'S  for  tlio  admiasion  of  hglit  and  air,  cnlt:ng  out 

The  flrrt   outside  border    Iiad   llio   centre   row   of  Verbena  all  d™d  wood  and  the  brandies  that  oroas  rach  other.     Th« 

Purple  King ;  the  inner  mw  next  Ihe  walk  Calceolaria  nvirea  renewing  of  fruit-tree  borders  where  t)ie  aail  is  impOTenahed  i< 

floHbunda  j  and  the  outea-  row  a  white-cilged  Gemnium  called  a  very  necessary  Ojjeralion  nt  thia  scaaon.     Let  as  nuieh  of  tha 

Sbottisham  Pet,  which  is  hero  flie  grealosl  faiourite  Geranium  old  aoil  be-reiuowd  aa  can  be  done  without  dialarbing  t'le  ^oot^ 

in  its  way.      The  learca  being  somewhat  euppj  with  a  broad  and   ils    plnii'   he   suppU-d  witli   maiden   loo'n.     AToid   n»ing 

tip  of  pure  white  thrown  upwards,  look  more  rich  than  any  stjmuhiiitji,  winch  often  induce  OTcr-lnxuriant  growth  withoni  * 

flatter-leaned  Tariefy  could  do  when  looked  at  in  a  horiionial  corrcspondins  degree  of  fruilfulneas. 
position.     It  is   elao  a  free   grower.     The  oppeeranco   of  tliis 

border  waa  rich  in  the  eitMmc,  cicecJing  thai   of  any  other  in  BTOT^:. 

Ibe  garden.  Where  practicable,  plant- ho  uses  ought  lo  becoTered  withwrnt 

The  corresponding  border  to  the  above  waa  planted  the  same,  waterproof  material,  or  mats,  in   severe  weather,  especially  the 

onl.T  Geranium  Mangles'  Variegated  was  substituled  for  Shot-  atove.    Where  male  aro  used  they  should  be  aewn  together  (or 

tiaham  Pet.    This  did  not  look  so  well,  aUhoogh  it  was  tolerably  the  convenience  of  being  rolled  oiT  and  on  a>  required.     All 

good.  plants,  eicept  a  few  Orchida  and  some  bulbs,  should  no*  and 

The  two  innsr  borders  were  planted  alike,  with  a  searlot  for  the  neit  aix  weeks  be  quite  lit  rest,  and  in  that  state  65°  it 
horseshoe-marked  Geranium  in  the  centre,  and  On  the  concave  high  enough  for  Ihcni  in  cold  weather.  No  mora  water  to  be 
aide  a  strong-growing,  pale  blue  Lobelia,  which  kept  pace  with  given  at  the  roots  than  will  merely  keep  them  from  flagginfi 
Ihe  Geranium ;  and  on  ihe  outer  S'de  iieit.  Ihe  grass  marijiii  was  but  tome  atinospherie  moisture  ia  always  uecetMry,  and  requini 
Cineraria  maritima,  which  towards  nutiimn  became  very  rich,  some  judgment  to  apportion  it  in  sccordanca  with  external  in- 
contrasting  well  with  the  great  leaves  of  the  Geranium,  or  even  fluenceji.  A  higli  dry  atnioaphere  is  more  prgudicial  lo  stOTt 
with  tho  flower.  plants  than  the  cold  of  a  temperature  as  low  aa  50". 


GBBBMHODSE  ASD  CONaBXTlTOXT. 

WOKK    FOB    THE    WEEK  Give  air  at  Bvcr3-faTou™ble  opportunity,  but  not  in  oumntii 

apply  fire  heaf  occuaionally  in  tlie  day  with  &»  kIt  to  dij  np 

KITCITHU  OASSBN.  dsiiip.      Aialeaa  and  Camelliaa  to  ba   kept  oool,   tho  forwari 

LiTixK  ean  be  added  to  previous  directions  under  this  head,  plants  being  pushed  forward  with  a  Utile  heat  to  M|«nd  their 

The  operations  of  one  week  are  an  epitome  of  what  has  been,  Bowers  properly.     Shift  on  Cslceolariaa  andOinersriss  asbeferr. 

and  still  will  be,  necessary  for  some  wceka  to  oome,     Tt  ia  truly  Supplv  water  to  such  of  the  Ueaths  and  Mow  HolUnd  planla  M 

•aid  that      necessity  has  no  law,"  and  it  may  as  truly  be  said,  arc  coming  into  flower  more  liberaUy  than  to  the  other*    Aasist 

that  most  of  our  operations  at  this  seoaon  Imve  no  law  aa  regnrdB  the  early  Pelargoniuuis  ;   but  keep  the  sommer  plsnU  cool  and 

the  time  of  performance  i  being  entirely  d.-pendant  on  the  state  of  airy.     Remove  Clirvsanthsmuma  out  of  flower  lo  the  foot  ot  a 

the  weather,  common  pnidcnee  will  suegest  to  every  one  that  no  „all.    Keep  Chinese  Primroeea  ne«r  the  light   and  air,  and 

ODOortlinitT  shniild  hft  nllnvHl  tn  nnqq  hv  of  irflttina  t.ti#  mnil    nit  '  — a .....:.... -I.. 


opportunity  should  be  allowed  to  pass  by  of  getting  the  soil 
soon  as  ponrible  in  a  favourable  stale  for  the  reception  of  tlio 
various  crojis  which  must  soon  be  enmmittod  to  it,  and  aa  flie 
basii  of  suceesa  is  allowed  by  all  good  praolica!  gardeners  to  bo 
a  thorough  syrtem  of  drainage,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  allcnd- 
prial  point.  As  thia  kind  of  work  can  be 
"■  ■     '  ■       ■    ' -.nt 


Keep  the  heat  at  65°  at  night  with   moistarr,  and  n«m 
neglect  to  fill  up  every  corner  of  IIl-i  useful  alructure,  for  on  il 

the  greater  portion  of  floral  diaplay  for  some  months  depenJl. 

any  time  when  it  ia  dry  overhead,  it  is  ndrisahle  lo  look  !  Set  in  all  kind*  of  Duleli  bulbs,  American  and  other  flowrrini 
tu  II  witliout  further  delay.  AtpnrriijBi,  when  mokine  sue-  '  shrubs.  Lilies  of  the  Vallej',  Ilcliolropes,  Pinks,  Boaea;  ana, 
caeionalbeds,  use  n  quaotiiy  of  leaves  with  the  dung,  which  will  '  in  fact,  all  hinds  of  plants  nlicli  Ore  usiially  forced  for  decora^ 
(Bep  up  a  more  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  rflain  it  for  a  '  tho  conservatory  and  draswing-room.     Keep  down  Ihe  gicM  fly 

Greater  l.>iigth  of  time  than  all  dung.      Cahbast,  earth  up,  if  not  I  by  oceaaioiial  fumigations  of  tobacco, 
one,    the    wcnthor  now    being   favourable  f.ir    that    purpO-'C. 
f-rrols,    if    young  ones  are    vranled    very  early,   seed  should  *'*™  *"''  FBlllBS. 

.„.v  be  anwn  in  a  sliijht  hotbed.  E»dire,  take  odvanlugo  of  a  Give  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Camalious,  io.,  air  doih, 
T-  ay  Lo  lay  tiles  over  some  of  it  in  the  open  ground.  Take  !  either  by  tilling  the  lights  or  drawing  them  off.  Keep  t£* 
'I  .  portionof  tho  best  and  lay  in  a  frame,  or  alied,  aa  a  reserve  '  plants,  particularly  Uiose  with  aott  succulent  leares,  Iretbtm 
11  case  of  a  severe  frost.  Prat  and  Rtaa*,  if  frosls  should  be  ;  wccdi  and  litter.  "Zcop  the  planta  ai  dry  as  pooiible )  aju^  if 
'iT  11°  "^  '"  •^"'"'r'  eovcr  with  partially  deoayed  leaves  ;  the  atmosphere  is  damp,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  dry  it  bj  plaoHV 
^OBc  tlial  are  up.  In  fnvourablc  situationa  whero  neither  forcing-  '  v  pan  or  two  of  huniin|[  cliorcoal  in  the  pits,  at  Ihe  Mtoa  tnM 
iou<->  nor  pit.  w  <i'  to— mar''.  — "ither  sowing  may  be  mode,  ii-"'g  "'"•■tt  -''  -■  ■  ''■■s  •'•m|H  "j^  ''one  o»  k  dry  day, 
■"  '■—   ™.  ,(■..,         ,.    .~  .,a„,M>,l 'ill  TWeiTpl..  it  i  W,  XxVOk 
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DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

nOUTINE. 

The  weather  has  been  too  wot  for  thoroughly  cleaning  the 
pleasure  grounds,  and  hard-switching  the  walks  before  hard 
rolling ;  but  we  hope  to  do  so  directly  as  the  glass  is  rising 
nicely  again.  Meanwhile  every  bit  of  decayed  flower-beds  has 
been  made  to  do  duty,  in  fermenting,  to  give  out  its  heat  to 
some  useful  purpose.  HoUyhook-etems,  when  cut  into  small 
pieces,  do  admirably  for  this  purpose,  and  especially  in  keeping 
somewhat  open  other  yegetable  matter  that  would  run  too 
closely  together,  to  secure  a  mild,  continuous  heat.  Cleared 
away  the  leaves  from  Sea-kale,  and  placed  a  little  ashes  over  the 
crowns  alike  to  protect  them  and  to  keep  the  frost  out,  so  that 
thw  can  be  taken  up  for  forcing  at  any  time.  Did  the  same 
with  Rhubarb,  and  placed  some  rotten  dung  over  Asparagus. 
Will  use  the  first  fermenting  material  we  can  get  for  a  two-liglit 
box  for  sowing  Early  Dutch  and  Early  Horn  Carrots  in,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  Kadishos  on  the  surface.  The  young  Carrots  in 
the  open  ground  are  useful  for  soups,  &o.  Covered  pieces  of 
Endive  in  earth-pits  with  stubble  and  leaves,  to  blanch  it 
thoroughly.  It  blanches  nicely  if  taken  up  and  put  into  a 
cellar  or  other  dark  place,  but  the  stubble  and  a  few  leaves  save 
all  tronble  in  moving.  Banked  up  the  Celery  also  with  stubble. 
In  stiff  soils  this  is  better  than  using  too  much  earth,  and  the 
blanching  is  equally  well  done,  and  wet  thrust  past,  and  frost 
kept  out.  Only  the  points  of  the  leaves  are  fully  exposed,  and 
a  small  heap  of  stubble  or  other  litter  is  left  at  the  side  ready  to 
be  thrown  on  in  very  severe  frost.  A  few  spruce  branches  are 
also  useful  for  such  a  purpose. 

COLD   PIT8,  Ac. 

Occasion  has  been  taken  of  the  mild  weather  to  give  these  all 
the  air  possible  to  prevent  anything  like  damping  takinf^  place. 
Calceolaria  cuttings  planted  out  in  the  pit  at  the  end  of  October 
are  just  rooting  ttioefy,  and  not  one  seems  to  have  gone  out  of 
thousands.  We  must  keep  these  as  backward  as  we  can  to  save 
room ;  and,  therefore,  all  the  air  possible,  and  every  means  to 
prevent  elongation  must  be  resorted  to.  We  shall  be  able  to 
give  not  more  than  about  1^  inch  to  each  plant  nutil  the  month 
of  March,  when  we  shall  plant  them  out  in  protected  beds ;  and  if 
too  close  and  crowded  now,  and  we  were  obliged  to  cover  them 
up  as  we  did  for  six  weeks  last  year,  we  should  expect  them  to 
lo^se  many  of  their  lower  leaves,  and  what  is  much  worse,  force 
us  to  have  the  bother  and  worry  of  picking  them  off.  We  hardly 
ever  think  of  saving  an  old  plant  of  these  shrubby  Calceolarias, 
for  a  little  cutting  insertea  in  October  will  be  pretty  well  a 
better  plant  than  the  old  one  in  May,  and  then  we  could  keep 
from  a  score  to  a  hundred  in  the  spaoe  that  wonld  be  required 
for  one  old  plant.  As  stated  some  time  ago,  the  having  the 
plants  too  forward,  and  cramped  in  their  roots  before  planting 
out,  is  one  reason  why  so  many  people  are  forced  to  giTe  up 
yellow  Calceolariaa  for  their  beds.  We  hardly  lost  a  plant  last 
season,  and  the  beds  continued  blooming  freely  until  the  cdld 
frosty  nights.  They  would  not  have  done  so  in  our  dry  climate 
last  season  without  frequent  watering  and  mnlching.  The  season 
before  1860,  was  just  the  season  hm  for  them,  but  it  was  too 
wet  for 

80AKLET    GEEAimnsS,  * 

We  have,  also,  in  addition,  to  similar  care  with  Scarlet  Qera- 
mmmSf  been  forced  to  go  over  those  especially  that  were  struck 
in  small  pots — say  m>m  eight  to  ten  plant*  round  a  small 
60*pot,  and  pick  off  a  few  damping  leaves  and  give  them  more 
room,  as  from  growing  a  little  they  got  into  a  perfect  thicket. 
All  these  modes  we  have  to  resort  to  in  the  winter  months  to 
save  room.  After  March  or  so  we  can  resort  to  temporary 
protection  and  thus  gain  room.  No  doubt,  time  wonld  be  saved 
if  we  gave  each  of  these  smril  plants  or  cuttings  a  small  pot  to 
ifesetf ;  but  then  we  sboidd  scarcely  find  room  for  a  tithe  of 
what  we  wanted.  On  the  same  principle  we  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  those  who  can  pot  off  their  Verbenas  and  Petrntias 
separately  in  the  autumn.  Want  of  room  compels  us  to  strike 
from  a  dozen  or  more  in  a  small  60-pot,  and  when  about  this 
tima  they  want  mach  of  care  in  wafesring,  kc.  We  generafly 
pot  them  in  a  piece  just  as  they  are  into  a  48,  or  even  a  32-pot, 
mmI  there  thejy  get  strong  and  robust,  and  afford  plenty  of 
OBttings  in  spring ;  and  these  generally  bloom  better  and  thrive 
twHsi  than  older  plants,  only  we  mast  keep  some  older  for  a 
•ledk.  Verbenas  also  do  well  treated  as  we  have  mentioned  for 
OUoeolarias,  placed  out  in  a  bed  in  the  middle  of  September,  iia 
1I0WB  2  inches  apart,  and  1  inch  from  plant,  to  plant  in  the  rowf. 


Wa  have  just  given  larger  pofa  to  those  in  60's  that  were  difficult 
to  keep  moist  enough,  and  they  will  be  easier  kept  though  they 
take  up  more  room  than  they  did  before^ 

Potted  off  singly  into  small  pots  Alba  Floribunda  Geranium, 
and  other  hardy  fancies,  as  Kouge  ct  Noir,  Lady  Mary  Fox, 
Sidonia^  &o.,  as  room  could  be  got  for  them.  We  find  all  this 
section  do  best  in  beds  when  they  have  loss  or  more  of  a  ball ; 
and  when  thus  established  in  these  little  pots  they  can  be 
turned  out  into  boxes,  or  temporary  beds  under  protection 
by  the  end  of  March,  and  may  be  moved  to  the  flower-beds 
towards  the  end  of  May  with  a  nice  ball,  and  the  fresh  roots 
hanging  all  round  it  like  a  wig,  ready  to  enter  among  the  fresh 
soil ;  and  thus  treated  they  require  far  loss  attention  thaa 
when  kept  all  along  in  pots— in  fact,  in  the  matter  of  watering 
alone,  a  little  drop  of  warmed  water  is  placed  on  the  soil  round 
the  roots  when  turned  into  the  temporary  beda,  and  they  seldom 
need  more  before  being  finally  planted.  If  we  have  room  we  do 
some  Scarlets  the  same  way  j  but  in  general  they  do  pretty 
nearly  as  well  without  balls  as  with  tliem,  though  they  do  not 
look  so  well  for  the  first  week.  Except  where  some  Q-rapes  are 
still  lianging,  we  have  no  glass  but  what  is  full  to  overflowing  at 
present. 

Moved  Pelargoniums  where  getting  too  thick,  and  stirring  up 
the  soil,  and  picking  off  any  big  leaf  that  showed  the  least  sign* 
of  decay,  leaving  the  forwardest  unstopped,  and  stopping  any 
shoot  extra  strong  in  the  succession,  leaving  the  training  and 
tying  to  some  wet  day ;  as,  also,  the  cleaning  and  packing  off 
seeds,  &c.  Prepared  soil  for  potting  Ferns,  stove  plants,  &c., 
as  there  is  more  leisure  for  such  things  now  than  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  Prepared  a  sHght  hotbed  by  means  of  tree  leaves  in  a 
pit  heated  by  hot  water  for  placing  the  tenderest  in  immediately 
after  shifting,  so  as  to  give  the  roots  a  fresh  start. 

Took  all  favourable  opportunities  for  pruning,  nailing,  &C., 
choosing  the  best  weather,  as  a  man  will  do  double  in  a  warm 
sunny  day,  especially  at  nailing,  that  he  can  do  in  a  cold  damp 
day.  Nailing  in  snow,  and  sleet,  and  heavy  rains,  we  trust 
is  numbered  with  the  doings  of  the  past  years  never  to  return 
again.  They  who  keep  men  out  even  in  wet  days  neutralise 
even  their  own  selfishness  ;  for  besides  the  injury  to  health  thoe 
imparted,  men  so  used  cannot  be  expected  to  put  their  shoulders 
earnestly  to  the  wheel  when  thorough  exertion  is  required. — 
B.  F. 

Ekhatum— Pago  222,  Ist  column,  about  tniddle,  *lar|fe  oatside  boxes" 
&c.~*' boxes  "  should  be  "leavca." 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•ii*  We  reqaest  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Oardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  tronble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  **Jomrnal  of  BortUmltmre^  (f-c,"  162,  Pleet 
Street^  London^  JS.C, 

We  also  request  that  oorrespondents  wiH  not  mix  np  on  the 
same  sheet  question^  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
oommunicaitions.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  eommunication  unless  under 
very  special  circnmstanoes. 

Pbab  Tkbs  Insect  iZ.  ^.)*— The  ravager  of  the  Pear  tree  leaves  in 
Somersetshire,  Iccch-Iike  in  colour  and  shape,  was  the  slimy  grub,  or  larva 
of  the  Pear  Saw-fly,  Sclundria  eethiopa  It  is  destroyed  by  dusting  over 
the  leaves  wftu  powdered  quicklime. 

Tax  as  a  Mandkb  (CI  0.).—lf  well  decayed  it  is  a  good  general  manure  ; 
bnt  we  should  not  depend  upon  that  alone.  As  yoa  cannot  obtain  stable 
manure,  we  should  aa«  the  house  sewage  mixed  with  it,  aitd  water  the  crops 
with  a  weak  liquid  manure  of  guano. 

GkOMETRiCAL  Gabdsvs  (A  Subscriher), — There  is  no  book  especially  oo 
this  snttlect  for  small  gardens.  Have  yon  our  '*  Flower-Gardening  for  the 
Many?  '*    It  contains  several  such  designs. 

ViVBS  nr  Pots  {Oretffriart).— In  these  tunes  of  war-threatenings  the 
American  papers  come  rather  irregularly,  but  ine  wfll  look  out  for  what  you 
need-  If  there  is  any  partirolar  pohit  you  need  information  upon  write  to 
us,  we  can  obtain  as  good  advice  from  gardMierB  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

Soalb  Insbct  (A  Sttbsaribert  lAekfietd). — ^We  do  not  think  the  iMur^ 
injured  by  the  linseed  oil  at  present,  bnt  it  ia  HiMe  to  deeivase  the  tree'a 
vigour  by  otopping  up  the  air-pores.  Teu  had  much  tietter  as*)  a  creamy 
mixture  of  soft  loap,  flowers  of  (mi|dlar,  and  water.  The  tress  that  have  been 
treated  with  the  Unseed  oil  we  should  semb  wtth  a  strong  soiotlon  ot  common 
soda,  saeh  as  washenreoisn 
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1    H<iT   tA  Sabarritrr).- 


.  (J.  J.,  Bm-iiiml^ThB  iMf  i^  doobtlwi,  lh»t  of  ■ona  gdlunliKimi 
,  bnl  In  Ihs  titeaa  ot  flovcig  md  vlihnnt  siit  Inroimatlni  «*  t*  Iba 
■•  hiblt,  wo  arc  unmWe  to  reroanfM  H-  (J^  D  .  For/nr.Airi-l.— 1,  Qoi- 
nlollc  1  t.Gennlnm  colamMnam  j  A.  Oillum  afmrlne;  4,  lAmlsn 
inn.  AppHr'nrly,  but  Bucti  fipeclnimfl  cniiiiDt  be  named  villi  PCTldntr. 


taclTt-fept-wUe  pit.    Ws  I 


9l  RCtBllfflcIOnlHglll, 


(A  Siitirrilrr).— Wehnviisen  mch  tries  rlnen  thrlr  rhiltim 
IhaiTKin  Ao  in  bcttfr  under  eIski  ia  nn  orclunl-hnuM  htrl 

Feuhtt  mil)'  itlll  be  potleO,  lint  nnt  with  inch  n  eckiiI  cliance 


or  pot  pUnti,  sbDald  not  like  pUce  ilmnli 
Bn-pm  tPilmim  lui  mrrHllfiral).—lt  !• 


In  Iha  Br>t  pige  of 


So«Lmo«CoC(-Di  nitoilT  (,1  ffuiKriftcrl,— We  do  nnt  reniambtr  «nT  offer 
at  ■  prIiB  (or  r  deacrlpllnn  or  the  ipeelu.     In  the  Collagn  Onriltnrr'i 


thick  mIKn™  of 
iKthobnrk.    Wh 


to  tha  roott. 


vlflonr.    Scmti  the  tintk  wllh  n  hird  brn'k  dipped  in 
■i1t,IhlnODtthsnna11<rl) 

CIVHIK  tIilfn].-Jt  ll  1  dix 
hu  nothinf  viutciir  to  do  wl 
CotOi-WDT  Finns  roi  P'OKOIBa  (^fo.  C.  i).).— The  Coiot-nnt  reflite 

Slaca.  Itdofi  not  but  of  Ititir.  and  In  thentitpUra  "hen  It  liexpoied  lo 
ni-Blr  ebvnbiir  or  dnuKht.  Iho  •niDiceor  It  drleito  tscti  o  desrenui 
bBcoTB  ■  pnirorrol  noncondnctnr  of  heat.    Hot  irhere  itroni  boat  Ig  n< 


POTTLTET,  BEE,  and  HOTTSEHOLl)    OHROHICIB. 

CETSTAL  PALACE   POULTRY   SHOW. 

December  11th— l*rB, 

It  ii  ft  curious  studj  to  ohtene  how  tho  nOMMit;  of  gunilg 
%  liTolihood  gharpens  men's  wiU,  and  how  tliej  ■ocommodtt* 
bhemeolrcs  to  the  circumgtances  that  are  likelj  to  forward  Ibtir 
deiigDn.  Tha  mast  superficial  obscrrer  uaiiiiot  fail  to  be  tmittai 
ffilli  this.  Take,  for  instance,  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  South- 
western terminus  at  Waterloo.  In  the  earlj  day*  whrn  it  mt 
Grst  opened  good  beds,  lunc^heons,  dinnera  were  the  induce- 
ments oBered  to  weary  tniTellers.  When  Southampton  bcvMU 
the  Bfalion  for  the  PeninsuUr  and  OrientaL  boata,  and  Indiiiii 
hurried  up  to  London,  those  who  keep  houMi  of  enterlainnienl 
sought  far  eomoltiing  attracliTe  to  them.  Now,  the  fint  thiif 
that  strikes  them  on  leading  the  station  is  that  "TiffinB  "  are  ti> 
be  had.  This  practice  is  not  confined  to  shopkerprra,  but  pcr- 
Tades  crerv  etais.  If  a  reiiow  is  adrertised  in  Ilyda  PtA, 
chairs,  lahles,  and  forms  are  brought  from  courts,  allejs, 
Seren  Dials,  and  St.  Giles.  Drinks  of  erBtj  kind  >r«  for 
sale  on  the  ground  and  on  the  road.  When  the  Serpen- 
tine is  froien  over,  ginger  brandy  and  peppermint-bsll*  and 
hot  elder  wine  are  the  most  ealeable  commoditiea.  In  tfae 
neighboorhood  of  the  banking-houies  in  Lombard  Street  mm 
offer  for  sale  mahogany  cases  for  pens,  ink,  paper,  and  en- 
Telopes.  For  a  few  sliillings  a  man  meets  with  ■  case  akin  in 
appearance  to  the  highly -polished  and  aubatantial  one  he  hu 
just  admired  in  Glynn's,  Curtis',  Or  Orerend  ft  Gumej's. 
With  a  correct  judgment  of  character  and  a  keen  ere  to  bun- 
nesB  mfn  select  for  their  customera  the  more  ataid  of  the  elerkt 
who  emerge  from  count ing-housea  of  all  kinds,  and  imagin- 
ing them  to  be  family  men,  thry  tempt  them  with  elitteriif 
trays  or  shining  bells,  copper-sea ttles,  fire-irons,  Bre-plaeei,  and 
other  articles  of  furniture  for  dolls'  honaes. 

The  Crysfal  Palace  Company  on  a  larger  scale  Cater  for  tSiriit- 
mas  people,  and  provide  a  treat  in  the  shape  of  ft  pooltn  sho*. 
It  was  an  nperiment  formerly,  and  is  now  a  eueoea*,  and  a  wtU- 
deaerved  one.  It  dilfers  from  many,  inasmuch  U  there  it  hsM 
no  Committee  oF  Management— sU  deTolvet  on  Mr.  Houston, 
who  ia  eminently  aueceeeful  in  tha  undertaking.  There  u* 
many  advantages  that  belong  to  the  Crystal  Palaoe.  It  hit  lo 
difficulty  in  Snding  a  proper  place  for  tha  eihibition.  It  hat 
an  unliroitrd  staff  of  men  from  whom  to  ehooH  for  workers. 
Carpenters  ■  re  at  hand  to  make  any  aJ:eratioiii  that  Tiolenw^  pnr 
nocity,  or  other  feelings  may  make  neoeaaary.  To  order  MfM- 
tiue  alterations,  and  to  tee  them  carried  Out,  makes  tha  man 
who  gires  (be  order  look  round  to  see  if  he  hi 
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It  April,  then  to  be  pUuittnl  oi 


lit  it  appears  10  bo  Raisin  deCalabe;  3,  ThMselas  Mnn; 
■LtnTS  (17-  A.Clark).-!,  a  ftinn  of  Lnitniia  Ulli-nis  i 


ir  of  Aladdin' 


lO  marvel  if  allUie  Showa  us  i 


n  claaa  1  apeak  ._  ._. 

iwler,  and  Wright ;  it  wu  a  good 
very  high  quality.    The  ■dottt 


IW»—- — -,     Plan! 


With  thisfl  helps,  it 
imd  this  is  no  exoeption. 

The  Spamih  priiea  in 
cessful,  Meairf.  Rake,  Bull,  Fowl 
contest,  and  Ihe  birds  were  of  vi   _ 

were  in  better  condition  than  the  chickens.  Many  of  the  e< 
of  the  young  cocks  were  disposed  to  turn  over  at  the  bed. 
Now,  as  these  were  free  from  thumb-mark  or  hollow,  thn  thonU 
not  droop  or  fail;  and  those  who  ace  this  in  thnr  biiji  wiU 
know  whether  it  proceeds  from  forcing  or  undue  feeding.  It  il 
certain  that  several  of  tho  combs  weretoo  Urge  and  ooBrae.  I1> 
comb  on  the  head  of  a  young  Spanish  oock  should  be  aa  flm 
and  upright  as  a  military  cockade.  When  we  state  that  twah* 
pens  were  named  by  tfae  Judges,  it  will  be  seen  we  aiw  not  oon> 
demning  the  dais — we  are  only  pointing  out  that  which  M 
believe  to  be  an  evil.  The  four  priiB  pent  were  rerj  good. 
The  class  for  "two  hens  or  pullets"  does  not  bring  at  many 
entries  as  we  eipected — fourteen  pens.  Mr.  Hartin'a  were  gom 
ones,  and  so  were  Mr.  Roods' ;  hut,  sa  a  whole,  these  were  not 
in  faifih  condition.  There  was  much  competition  in  the  "aingll' 
■^>cb  class,"  whicl  'as  strong- thirtj-two  entries  lepiewiited  most 
S  our  best  yar^  •      ■  it^    h     weplion  of  Hr.  Lane'a  bird,  nonl 
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■peak  hiaUj  ■■  srcr  of  the  qiulitj  or  the  birdi ;  but  tbi 

'  9hov  ig  in  the  heut  of  (be  J>arHiig  countrr ;  and  it  i 
•te,  no  Diknel  if  then  claisM  form  *a  exhibition  b;  then 
Almoat  ereiy  yard  of  note  u  repraentrii  ;  leTentj-tn 
ere  deemed  worthy  of  e«peci«l  nole  bj  the  Judgps.  Led 
'  ThjiiDe  took  Sre  priies,  Ura.  BnrdmDTe  three,  Captai 
J  two.  Sir  Joseph  Puton  one.    We  here  no  heaitation  i 

we  haia  ncrer  aeen  a  belter  ahow  of  thia  breed,  and 
noat  difficult  to  >ee  the  diSerenoe  between  the  priie  an 
■nded  pma  ;   the  competition  waa  ao  cloaa  that  the  een 

of  a  defect,  or  almoat  the  absence  of  a  qiulitj,  eauK 
We  haTo  >0  latelf  commented  on  the  appearance  i 
>f  thcw  birdi  at  Birmingham  that  we  need  onlj  «aj  Ihi 
ilio  do  not  figure  M  prizerakera  are  emXj  deluded  becaui 
Fcre  no  mora  to  gito,  and  not  becauae  Iheir  bird*  did  di 
)  the  distinction ;  thia  will  rcadil?  be  believed  of  >iic 
a  thote  ahown  b;  Meeire.  WakeGrld,  Yemen,  and  other 
IS  cUa»<a  the  condii  ion  of  the  birda  waa  admirablp,  an 
e  of  manj' of  I  be  cocka  waa  almoat  marrelloaa.  T); 
Dorltingt  were  Tery  good. 


ntrr.  Wilh  enormona  aiae  Ihey  have  kept  to  beautj  i 
ud  perfi'Ct  coloar  and  condition.  Mesara.  TomlinaoT 
>Tf,  and  Stretch  in  fheae  claasea  are  what  Ken:ible,  Forbei 
dielt  uaed  to  be  in  the  Chancery  Court— alwaja  before  th 
The  Oroun  and  Partridge  are  daily  becoming  bettc 
ire  numeroUB.  Miaa  Mufgrore  and  Mr.  Tudman  ihowe 
il  birds,  and  Hr.  Bolton  bida  fair  to  riial  them.  He  wb 
Isker  in  both  claaaea.  The  WhiUt  do  not  keep  pac 
e  other  coloun.  Mr.  Chaae  haa  the  beat,  and  here  too 
e  Gret  priies. 

are  rery  glad  to  note  the  conatant  progreaa  of  th 
I  Footrai.  Heaar*.  Botham,  Teeba;,  and  Craigie  bar 
leir  BupporCen  throngh  good  and  Md  repute.  The] 
■e,  deserre  the  honoun  they  gain,  when,  the  bree< 
'uUy  known,  anccese  ia  more  difficult.  Lady  Louia 
'  ahowed  good  birda  in  tLit  cla^s. 

Oame  were  excellent.  Thoae  claaaea  that  are  uiuall 
lie  Whilt  and  Pilei,  were  good,  aapecially  Mr.  Camm' 
r.  Monaey^a.  It  ia  hard  to  reaiat  the  temptation  o 
many  of  tfas  Game  that  were  auceeaBfut  and  if  a.11  tha 
1  it  appeared  our  report  would  be  merely  a  repetitioi 
rile  list.  We  muat,  then,  be  content  with  naming  tho« 
uck  US  moat.  Mr.  W.  Coi's  first  and  second  priio  pnni 
k  Eedt  among  the  CUickena  ;  Mr.  Matthew'a  and  Mr 
I  among  the  old  birds;  "U.f.'E.  knihtr't  Brovn-hrtatter. 
ickena  ;  and  Mr.  Farker'a  adulla  ;  Metsra.  Langdale  and 
'■  Duekutingt ;  with  Mr.  Vemon'a  and  Meairs,  Ballarc 
waon'a  Blactt,  all  merit  especial  mention.  In  tbeti 
la  oanal,  we  haire  to  remark  the  perfect  condition  oE  tht 
.d  their  eiquisile  feather. 

Ptmeilled  Samhtirgiu  I  he  adalti  look  shabby  in  plamagt 
<d  to  the  chickena.  The  OoUtn  ahickene  merited  again 
ioh  ws  aaid  of  them  laat  week.  They  were  beautifhl, 
Nuttall,  Munn,  and  Capt.  Edgell  may  ba  proad  of  their 
Ur.  Martin  would  hare  had  it  allhia  own  way  in  Silvrr- 
!,  but  for  Measra.  Wood  and  Bennett.  Oaldea-tpaagled 
7  good,  Mr,  Lane  had  Arab  and  aecond,  hard  run  by 
on.  Mr.  Hyde  ahowed  the  beat  chickena.  In  thia  breed 
>ii^  abow  best.  The  Silver-MpangUd  dMorre  mention 
r  merits  aa  classes.  There  were  twentj-two  pena  ol 
I,  many  of  Ihera  Tery  beautiful.  Lad;  JuU*  Comwallia 
sapitat  birds,  but  waa  beaten  by  Mr.  Hope  in  chickena, 
DiiOD  in  adulti. 

'olandt  were  as  good  as  we  erar  aaw  i  there  was  Only  ons 
each,  and  tlie  rntries  were  anialL  Mr.  Pettatt  ahowed 
Mie*  Chickeni.  Aa  niucb  may  be  aaidof  theirieapectiTe 
f  Ueaara.  Adkini,  Edwards,  and  Dil^n,  who  look  the 

(alaya  were  very  good,  hut  not  aa  nomeroui  u  nanal. 
«  classes  are  erery  where  improving.  SArigit;  Qaae, 
od  White,  each  is  better  thia  ynr  than  Iha  Uat.  In 
-nrilled  and  WiiU,  Mr.  H.  D.  Bayley  alwaya  takes 
a  i  in  both  ha  it  cloaeU  followed  by  Mr.  Cruwya.  Hr 
od  alone  in  SUutn.  The  Blackt  were  excellent.  AU 
nUBibera  to  the  Oanu,  and  their  quality  waa  perfect. 
?0Maaa,  Swifi,  and  Allen  may  be  proud,  for  thry  brat 
libitara.     There  were  some  unusually  good  feathcred- 
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Ic^ed  Banlama  ahown  in  the  "Various  claat."  Mr.  Voneat 
showed  a  remarkable  Dmiioing  in  the  Bantam  Cock  claaa. 

Mr.  Monfleld  did  aa  be  often  doea,  he  took  both  prizes  ht 
White  Oeete.  Hia  pens  weighed  631  lbs.  and  tZi  lbs.  'iliera 
were  only  two  pena  shown  for  Orey  and  MoUUt.  Mr.  Fowler 
was  and  woxld  have  been  flrat ;  hia  birds  weighed  69)  lbs.  H« 
took  hia  old  position  in  Aylaburjt,  hia  birda  being  ti\  Iba. 
and  20i  lbs. 

It  waa  a  hard  ran  in  Soiuii  Duckt ;  the  difference  between 
Heaara.  Fowler  and  Breavington  being  only  half  a  pound — 
20  Iba.  and  19t  lbs. ;  Hr.  Funchard  vraa  only  1  lb.  lighter.  Tha 
Black  Duekt  were  perfect.  Mr.  H.  D.  Bayly's  Call  Dueki  wer« 
at  good  aa  can  be  ;  the  aame  gentleman  ahowed  beaatifnl  Sebat- 
lopol  Oe»te.    Hf.  Baker  sent  some  BamacUt  at  go-d  feather. 

Wb  most  be  content  to  give  the  weights  ot  the  Turkey;  aeeing 
the  length  of  our  report.  The  old  priie  birda  weighed  63  lb*. 
and  69  lbs  ;  the  young  birds,  66)  lbs  ,  56  lbs.,  and  54  Iba. 

The  Game  Cock  Sioeepilakti  BUed  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
f-iur.  and  it  wa>  a  difficulty  to  decile  which  were  the  best ; 
there  waa  hardly  a  bird  that  did  not  deeorre  a  prixe.  Such  aa 
theae  deaorve  separate  mention.  We  tharafore  «ay,  the  awards 
went  thus  :  — Hceara.  Dyaa,  Robion,  Hindson,  Keable,  Sandford, 
Archer,  Hindson. 

Mr.  Houghton  wss  iiidefBtigable,  conrleous,  and  pttinataking 

The  following  ia  the  list  of  awards  :— 

Spakuh,— Fint,  HIrsU.  L.  RikF.  Brandon  HIU.BHitoL  Becond,  W.  R  Ball, 
KewpjTt  Pamdl,  Backi.  Third,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Pnbeodsl  Farm,  *yleslnirx. 
Fonilh,  n.  Wiluhl,  Holionmr.     HlfWy  CommBiiiled.  1.  Msrtln.  Mildtnluun 


md,  J  Rood,  i,  Prlnmi  Street,  Cunberwell 
L  Wrtglit,  a>elu.^f\nt.  H.  Lane.  Sacond, 
imarguubire-     Tbird.  R.  Tecbaj.      Highly 


m;  R.   TeeW;  A.  7 

— Fiiat,  Ladf  L.  TlijnD 


I,  Cimbervdl;  Hiu  H.  L.  n 


'.   Frost,  Parham,  Sndblk;  A 

ir  BroadrsT.     Second,  ijdr  h. 
■--■  "  W.B.B— '-   "-— '  - 


aiid.Ladr  L.TuTi 


bt.  Chnrch  Ll 


:k,  Hebnter, 
Torn  by,  R.N. 


V-  Hornby, 


Hepbam,  Clapham  Com 

Flrit,    E.   H.   GirrMd,   C.,.    . 

rhynno.  Highly  Conmended,  Lady  I- TTijune; 

ilney.  Ciickfleld,  I 

.  Ttmi  Fano,  Bi]cD,Dti«.SatHi.    Hlfitilr  Commeniled.  Lady 

IT  W  Vernon,  Ruton  Abbey.  atalToril ;  Rrr.  X.  Ampb. 
Rectory,  near  Eiesliain;  C.  B^or.  Ktni'aRoad,  Cbelwj 


3ded.  Iddy  J.  CcmwjUia;  J.  t^wry; 
inendrd.  Lady  I,  ThTnos:  W.  Doltiy, 
1.  Eatlu.  Gondhnrst,  SupleburU. 


r.^Lewry;'!).  Hcjill'uio,  Commtr 
I.  Fnwt,  Parham.  Solfclk;  E.  B.  C 
l.Potls.HoiiioH«ll,Cli«tiir;  W.T 
(ecoDd.  J.  Lenry.  RlgblY  Comi 
3.  H.  WakeHsld.  Halvem  Wella  ( 
nn,.  Syston  Old  Hall.  Orantbam ;  1 

Doairixea  1  White).— Finth  N.  Aninf.  roriK*.  ji*uk*.  .jtu-uu,  a*--.  u^«i 
nore,  Uptandi,  Fariham,  Hants.  Hljthly  Commended.  Mrs-  Boardmor 
In.  H.  fv^B,  Whltechoirh,  B'aniltoril.  Donet.  Ciicinu.— First  and  t 
OBd,  Mrs.  Bei.r«niore.  Highly  Commended,  N.  Antlll;  M™.  H.  Foolii 
^mmeniled.  H   Lluwooil,  Noedham  Market,  Snlolk. 

DoaiiFOCocosTColonred  and  White]. -Rist,  Lady  L.TbjnoB, 
onrt,  Worthing.    Second,  Rev.  J.  O-  A.  Baker,  Blgfleswa" 
■.  Talham,  Kiagsthorpo,  Norihamplon.    Highly  Commrad 


„,^.„,^.. ,  _^.GadOKan,W 

I,  Chartlelgh  Gnwn,  Chard.  Somarnl 


IThllch 


n  Harked  SnBdlkj 


.^^v—'.-v...--  ,«..- Bnlfl.— First,  H.  Tomlb 

JMd.  BirmlnRhsm.  Secoml,  MIfi  V.  W.  UuigmTE,  Aui 
Ilk.  Thlid.  Mrs.  H.  Fnaku.  WhltechniTh.  BlandlCird,  Di 
1.  Bates.  EdcbailDn.  Blnninibam ;  T,  Slrdch.  Bsutle.  L,\ 
■  First,  T.  Stretch.  Second,  Ulaa  V.  W.  Mnajniio. 
onat  Bow.  SniMi.  Hlihly  Commended,  ne>.  0.  Gtlberl, 
:.  Bsles:  C.  Johnson,  Famham,  Surrey  i  J.  W.KcJlewi 
rinht;  J.  McC^lnm.  Boh  Dmlllwy,  CilelT,  N.B.  C 
.  C.  Hisiard,  Kiliea.  near  PoRamruth  ;  IL  Bala. 

tkioHiir-CHnr*  IBrown  and  Panrtdge-fealheied).— Fi™ 
rove,  Aa«hto[ 


r.  Bolton 


d,  J.  Bclton.     Commended,  J.  1. 1 


Highly  Commradnl. 


T,  Ths  Priory,  Pattsmontll. 
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CociiiN-CuiNA  Cocks  (Coloured  and  White).— First,  J.  W.  Kelloway, 
Merston,  Isle  ofWicht.  Second,  H.  Kanson,  Holbrook,  near  Ipswich,  niuhly 
Commfndtd,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  Whltcchurch,  Hlaudfurd,  Dorset.  Commended, 
H.  TonillnKon.  Hnlsuil  Ileuth  Iload,  Bimiingham. 

Brahma  Kotka.— Fir^t,  11.  Tc'-bay,  Fulwood,  near  Proston,  Lancashire. 
Second.  G.  Botham,  Wcxhani  Court.  Slouph.  Highly  Commended,  W.  G.  K. 
Brcavlnpton,  Vicarage  Fai-m,  HonnMow.  C?i/c*«is.— First,  Lady  L.  Thynne, 
Muntliam  Court,  Worthing;.  Second,  R.  Teebay.  Ilifihly  Commended, 
W.  G.  K.  BrtavinRton;  J.  II.  Craigie,  "Woodlands,  Chlcwcll,  Essex. 

Bbaiima  Pootka  Cocks.— First,  J.  II.  Craffjle,  Woodlands,  Chigvixll. 
Second,  T.  Dunnage,  Muswell  Hill.  Highly  Commended,  U.  Teebay,  Fuln'ood, 
Lancashire. 

Game  Fowl  (White  and  Piles).— First,  J.  Camm,  Fumsflrld,  Notts.  Second, 
G.  W.  Hardy,  Hadyn  I*lac'e,  Birmingham.  Third,  J.  .Honsey,  Thorne  Lane, 
Norwich.  C'AiV'A'WJ*.— First,  J.  Monsey.  Second  and  Tliird^  W.  Burgess, 
Winterbome,  Blandford,  Doi-sot. 

Game  Fowl  ( Bhick-mca!.ted  Reds).— First,  S.  Matthew,  ChlUon  Hill, 
Stowmarlict,  Suffolk.  Scc«md,  E.  Archer,  Malvern.  Third,  A.  B.  Dyas, 
Mudeley,  Shropshire.  Highly  Commended,  R.  SwUt,  Sou'hwell,  Kotts. 
C?/iirA«/».— First  and  Second,  W.  Cox,  Brallstord  Hall,  Derby.  Thiid, 
It.  Swift.  Highly  Coramendud,  J.  Keablc,  Thatclmm,  Newbury,  Berks.; 
S.  Matihew;  Dr.  Sfwell,  Briilgwater.  Commendci,  E.  Archer,  Malrcrn; 
W.  K^^gl-r^  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Gawk  Fowl  (Bntwn-brcoated  and  other  Reds,  except  Black-breasted).— 
First,  H.  I'arker,  Wellington,  Salop.  Second,  V.  Sandford,  Chatswoith 
Lodge,  Mannamead,  Plymouth.  Third,  E.  Pcttitt,  Halstead,  Lssex.  Highly 
Commended,  E.  Archer.  Con^mended,  Itev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Beighton 
Rei-tory,  Acle,  Norfolk;  R.  Swift,  Sonthwell,  Notts.  ChickenB.—V'int., 
E.  Archtr,  Malvern.  Second,  A.  B.  J)ya.s,  Madeley,  Shropshire.  Third, 
H.  Parker,  Wrllington,  Salop.  Hlgl  ly  Commended,  J.  H.  Bi-aikenridge, 
Chew  yiapiis,  near  Bristol;  S.  Matihew,  Chillton  Hill,  Suffolk.  Commended, 
T.  liurgcss,  jun.,  Whitchurch,  Salup. 

Gamk  .Diukwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  G.  W.  Langdale, 
Leckor. field  Pal  k,  Beverley.  See* ml,  J.  Him'son,  Bxrton  House,  Eveiton, 
LiYcrpool.  Third,  R.  Swift,  Southwell,  Notts.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
HindtMm;  S.  Matihew,  Chilton  Hill,  Stowmarktt,  Suffolk.  Chickens— hint, 
\y.  Dawson,  Selly  Oak.  Second,  H<m.  W.  W.  V-emon,  Ranton  Abr>cy, 
Staffoid.  Third,  J.  Brad  well,  Soutliwell,  Notts.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs. 
n.  T.  Frere,  Burston  Rectory,  Disft,  Norfolk;  T.  Hill,  Jan.,  Brentwood, 
Essex.    Toinmended,  E.  BuiTon,  Tmro,  Cornwall. 

Game  (Blackf  aiidany  other  variety).— Fin- 1,  W.  Ballard,  "Woodcote  Lodge, 
Leaniinitton.  Swimd,  G.  Hellcwell,  Walkley,  near  ShcflBeld.  Highly  Com- 
mende<1,  W.  Dawson,  Selly  Oak.  C/uVAews.— First, W.  Dawson,  Selly  Oak. 
Second,  W.  Ballard.  Highly  Commended,  V.  Sandford,  Chatsworth  Lodge, 
3Iannamead,  Plymcutli. 

HAMiiL-RGu  (Golden-pencilled).— Firit,  J.  Robinson,  Vale  House,  Garstang. 
Second,  J.  Munn,  Heath  Hill,  Stacksteada,  ni>ar  Manchester.  Third,  T. 
Choyce,  jun.,  Harris  Bridge,  near  Atherstone.  Chickerts.—Ylrtt,  A.  Nuttall, 
Newchurch,  nejir  Manche*iter.  Second,  J.  Munn.  Third,  Cnpt.  R.  Kdgell, 
Brampfuid  Speke,  near  Exeter.  Highly  Commended,  R.  R.  Clayton, 
Hedgerlcy  Park,  Shmgh,  Bucks ;  O.  w.  Locke,  Newport,  Irie  of  wight. 
Con.mendod.  E.  Payne,  Caidiff,  Glamorganshire;  W.  rierce,  Hartford,  near 
Northwich,  Cheshire. 

Hambukou  (Silver-pencilled).- Fifbt,  W.  Wood,  Sheffield.  Second,  J. 
Martin,  Claincs,  Worcester.  Third,  W.  Bennett,  Brockham  Lodge,  Beteh- 
woith.  Chukens.—iruHt  and  Second,  J.  Martin.  Third,  W.  Wood  Highly 
Commended,  F.  Buckhmd.  Wruisbnrj-.  Bucks;  H.  W.  Griffiths,  Worcester. 
Commended,  W.  H,  Kerr,  Wo^cc^tcr. 

HAMBvncn  Cocks  (Goldor  Silver-pencilled).— First,  J.  Munn,  Stacksteada, 
near  Manchtster.  Second,  E.  A.  Wilkinson.  Birmmgham.  Highly  Com- 
mended, F.  Armstrrmg,  Haynes,  Bediord  ;  W.  Bennett,  Brockham  Lodge, 
Betehwmtli ;  J.  Martin,  Claines,  Worcester. 

HAMnruGn  (Golden-spangled).-  Fii-st  and  Secoiid,  W.  R.  Lane,  Bristol 
Roa<l,  Iliniilnghnm.  Tliird,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Commended,  G.  Brook, 
Huddcrsflcld.  C'^ir^^NX.- First,  S.  U.  Hyde,  Ashton-nnder-Lyne.  Second. 
IL  W.  B.  Berwick,  Hclnisley,  York,  lliird,  0.  Bi^k.  Commended, 
I.  Davit  8,  Harboruo,  near  Birmingham ;  J.  Hope,  Oldham :  T.  ifay,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

Hambihoii  (Sllvev-spangled).— First,  J.  Dixon,  Biadfonl.  Second,  R. 
Teebay,  FulMOod,  near  I'rcbton,  Lancashire.  Third,  H.  Beal,  Wexham 
Gnive,  Slcuglu  Chickens.— I Int^  J.  Hope,  Oldham.  Second,  Lady  .1.  Com- 
wallls,  Linton  Paik,  St  plehurst.  Third,  Mrs.  H.  Sharp,  Bradfrirtl,  Yorksiilre. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Carter,  Upperthong,  HohnHrth;  J.  Fielding,  New- 
church,  near  Manchester.    Commended  H.  Beal;  J.  Dixon. 

Hamjiui.uu  Cocks  (Gold  or  Sllver-spangled).— First,  B.  H.  Hyde,  Ashton- 
Dnder-L}ne.  Second,  Lady  J.  CornwaUis,  Linton  Park,  Staplelmrst.  Com- 
mended, H.  Carter,  Upperthong,  Holmflrth. 

Poland  (Black  with  White  Crests).-  -First  ard  Third,  T.  P.  Edwal•d^ 
Lyndhuivt,  Hant<i.  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mr*.  H.  Sharp,  Bradfoid,  Yorkshire.  Commended,  J.  Smith, 
Keighley. 

P<)Lani>  ;r olden).- Fir.' t,  J.  Dixon,  Bradfbrd.  Second  and  Third,  Mrs. 
Pettat,  Ashe  Rectory,  Oveiton,  Hants. 

JPoLAND  (HlveD.-First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradfbrd,  Yorkshire.  Second,  G.  C. 
Adkins,  the  l.lgliiwwjds,  near  Birmingham.    'I  bird,  withheld. 

Poland  Coc  Kt^-J-'li si  and  Second,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Birmingham. 

Shad 
Chiek 

Ani  _ ^ ^^^ ..^,».  ^^»,„o 

Hanibuigl.s).  Second,  C.  Baker,  king's  Road^  "chelsea'TCitvo  "ccifur)T 
iiird,  W.  Dawson,  Ilopton  Mirfield,  Vorkshirc  (Sidlans).  Fourth,  Lady 
|.  Ihyniie,  Muniham  Court,  Worthing  (Silkies).  Highly  Commended, 
/.  Colea,  Fareham,  Hants  (Andalusian) ;  J.  Hope,  Oldham  (Blick  Ham- 
lurghh);  T.  Walton,  Charwelton,  Daventry  (Sultans);  Mn.  E.  Pigeon, 
.jmp>.tonf,  Devon  {Black  Cochins) ;  T.  Wllsitn,  Chapel  Street,  Park  Lane, 
'^hite  Polan«lh).    Commended,  .1.  Bowen,  Plum  stead  Common,  Kent. 

»f^TAMe.  (Ci old- laced). —Firsts  T.  IL  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade,  Beds.    So- 

wnd.  R»  V.  a.  s.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  3Iorcliard,  Tiverton.    Highly  Commended, 

.Cooper,  Swallowlleld,  Reading ;  M.  Leno,  Markyate  Street,  Herts.  Com- 

-Bded,  8.  Ridley  Clayton,  Sussex. 

l.%NTAiiHiSilver>lafedt. — virnt  »nA  fii^o/^tkA  xfi jmn  in-n    Maiiiv«te  Street. 


Second,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  Morchard,  Tiverton.     Hl^y  On- 
mended,  J.  Rumsoy,  Shadwell ;  Master  E.  Wyide,  Tnrnham  Green. 

Bantams  (Black,  clean  legs).— First,  E.  Hutton,  Pad-ey,  near  UedL 
Second,  G.  Bradwell,  Sonthwell,  Nott^.    Highly  Commended.  Q.  BndvfllL 

Baktams  (Game).—  First,  R.  B.  Postans,  Brentwood,  Eases.  SeeoN, 
R.  Swin,  Southwell,  N(.tt«.  Third,  F.  S.  Allen,  IHrasland,  Glanmire,  eoolj 
Cork.  Highly  Commended,  Right  Hon.  I^ady  Ashl-urton,  the  Qnii|i^ 
Alresford,  Hants ;  J.  Canini.Famstlcld,  Notts;  M.  Leno,  jun.,  Uarkyate8(ZMt| 
Hci-ts;  R.  B.  Postans;  H.  Shield,  Northampton.  Commended,  T.  H.D. 
Bayly,  Bii'ph  swnde,  Bed^;  E.  l^urton,  Truio,  Comw^;  R.  Ha«kalqr,Jii., 
Southwell,  Notts. 

Bantams  (any  other  vanety).orirst,  Mn.  Green,  Lower  Cheam,  Samj 
(Slan  Kin  ti  haw,  from  Woosung,  China).  Second,  G.  Daft,  HaUoni^tH, 
Southwell,  Notts  (Booted  Bantams}.  Highly  Cnmmendeil,  W.  Brown,  flhiM, 
Axniintter,  Devon  (Silk  Bantams,  from  Algiers);  H.  Shield,  NuthMflM 
(SpajTigled  Game  Buntams}. 

Bantam  Cocks.— Fli-st,  W.  S.  Forreat,  Greonhlthe,  Kent.  Sttmi, 
H.  Adney,  Lympstonc.  Devon.  Highly  Commended,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  iekitt 
Hout>e,  Big  hswado,  Beds.;  Mrs.  Beardmore.  Fareham,  Hants;  0. SiklM^ 
son,  Fareham,  Hants;  H.  Shield,  Northampton;  R.  Hawksley,  Jnn. 

(Jkkse  ^White.— First  and  Second,  W.  Manfleld,  Jan.,  Portesham  at 
Dorchester.    Highly  Cormende<l,  W.  Manfleld,  Jun. 

Gersr  (Grey  and  Mottled).— First,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbnty,  BidH 
Second,  W.  Brown,  Redgate  Farm,  Shute,  Devon. 

DrcKS  (Aylesburj-).— Finit  and  Second,  J.  K.  Fooler,  Aylesbniy,  Btetai 
Tliird  Mrs.  Pattisson,  Maldon,  Essex.  Highly  Commended,  J.  K.  Foirtv; 
J.  Harris,  Mclt(>n  Mowbray,  Leicestershire.  Commended,  W.  Sybon,  DdMl» 
near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Ducks  .Rouen).— Firat,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury,  Bucks.  Second,  W.O.L 
Breavlngtnn,  Vicarage  Fann,  Hounslow.  Third,  C.  Pnn'*hmrd.  Blontt  Bd 
Suffolk.  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  H.  O.  BaUy,  Swindon,  WilU;  W.O.K. 
Briavington.    J.  K.  Fowler. 

DccKH  (Black).— First,  C.  Baker,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Second,  J.  Nirta, 
Mih'eiiV.am  Mill,  Worcester.  Third,  Mrs.  Beardmore,  Farebim,  Bute. 
Highly  Commended,  C.  Ballane«',  Tamiton,  Somerset ;  G.  S.  S:-hi>lH7, 
liowde,  Devizes,  Wilts.  Commended,  J.  W.  Smith,  Candle,  NonIisiinit(» 
shire. 

Du<'Ks  (any  other  variety}.— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade^  Ml 
(Call  Ducks;.  Third,  T.  Smith,  Lewes,  SnsMx  (Huacory  Dacki).  Seeoil. 
withheld. 

Oknamektal  Water  Fowl.— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade,  Bsdk 
(Scbastopol  Geese).  Second,  C.  Baker,  King's  K<«d,  Chula«a  (Bcnkb 
Gee^e).   Third.  W.  Mantield,  Jan.,  Porte^ham  and  Dorchester  ^China  Qeoi). 

TvRKKYS.— Firht.  J.  Smitli,  Breeder  Hills,  Grantham.  Second,  W.  Kn- 
fleld,  jun.,  Portesham  and  Dorchester.  Third,  B.  Brand,  Great  SbtUnit 
Cambridgeshire.  Poults.  Flist,  Second,  and  Third,  R.  Brand,  Great  Skt* 
ford,  Cambi'idgeshire.  Highly  Commended,  Lady  BL  Macdonald,  WObbi^ 
Liphook,  Hants;  Rev.  T.  L.  F.  Howes,  Beighton  Rectory,  Acle,  NcifoOk; 
J.  Smith,  Breeder  Hills,  Grantham.  Comnaended,  £.  Guy,  Eaton,  UK 
Grantham. 

Gold  anu  Sil\eu  PiiKA.sANTS.^Flrst,  S.  C.  Betty,  Glo'atar  Gate,  AqjOA 
Park  rGdld).    Second,  .Mrs.  Pattisson,  Maldon,  Essex  (Silver). 

PiiEASiANTS  (any  other  variety).— First.  M.  Leno,  Jan.,  Maikyate  9tn^ 
Herts  (Clilnchc  i:iug-neck).  Second,  C.  Baker,  King's  Bead,  (MM 
(Chinese  Ring-neck). 

SwisKPSTAKKs  FOB  Gamk  Cocks.— Flrst,  A.  B.  Dyoa,  Madeley,  ShropAiiik 
Second,  W.  P.obson,  Carlton  Road.  Worksop.  Third  and  Sorenth,  J.  niadioa, 
Bartun  Uuuse,  Llver]MH)l  Fourth,  J.  Keable,  Tliatcbam,  N'ewbary,  Bote 
Filth,  V.  Sandford,  Oliatsworth  l.«dge,  Hannamead,  Plymontli.  tbltik 
K.  Archer,  Malvem.  Highly  Commended,  Hon.  W.  W.  Vemoo,  Kj«» 
Abbey,  St  affoi-d ;  E.Archer;  S.  Matthew,  ChiUton.  Hill.  Stowmarkctk  M- 
folk ;  IT.  E.  Porter,  York  Place,  St.  John's  Wood ;  W.  Ro1>fron,  Worksop. 


PiaEONS  AND   RABBITS. 

The  Sliow  of  Pigeons  and  Rabbits  at  the  Crystal  Fthee ' 
more  than  iii>iially  nimiorous,  there  being  814  pens  of  thefonnw 
and  109  of  the  latter  exhibited.     In  respect-  both  of  die  numbar 
and  quahty  there  was  a  gi\»nt  improrement  on  all  the  prerioui 
Shows.     We  should  be  glad  to  have  been  able  to  say  the  tsm 
of  the  arrangements,  whieli  were  decidedly  inferior  to  those  rf 
many  fifth-rate  local  exhibitions.     The  majority  of  the  birds- 
more  especially  those    which  required   the  closest  and  mort 
minnte  inspection  to  dislingiiish  their  ix>ints  and  propcrtiei— 
were  arranged. on  two  sides  of  a  narrow  alley  barely  two  yirfc 
in  widtli,  one  end  of  which  only  was  lighted.     The  pene  weft 
placed  in  three  tiers  or  rows  one  above  the  other,  so  that  it  mi 
practically  impossible  to  see  the  bu^s  in  the  lower  tier;  an* 
after  spending  fuur  hours  in  the  inspection  of  the  Pig««M  vA 
Rabbits,  we  left  without  lianng  had  an  opportunity  of  NdBg 
several  of  the  prize  birds.     As  if  to  add  to  the  inwnvttuflrt 
of  this  narrow  cro%vdcd  passage,  the  watcr-yianfl  were  plaeed 
outside ;    and  r.s  th(>y  were  nearly  as  low  as  the  lerel  of  l3» 
knee,  they  were  constantly  being  upset  over  the  dreueBof  tlil 
ladies  and  the  coat-tails  of  the  gentlemen.     Wlieti  we  state  tftll 
the  evils  here  coinjilained  of  could  have  been  rt»dily  obrillei 
by  moving  one  side  of  the  alley  back  some  20  feet  or  evaa  10 
feet,  into  an  empty  space  behind,  it  is  obTlons  we  do  net 
plain  of  the  arrangements  without  a  cause. 

Again,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  pens  of  one  or  two 
bitors  who  were  shrewd  enough  to  proride  their  own  food-yi^ 
there  were  no  means  of  feeding  the  Currien  exoept  by  throwll^ 
the  food  on  the  floor  of  be  pens,  lliifl  is  alwsyt  an  objeoHdi' 
^ble  plan,  as  th';  fo^-     necoines  eontaminated  with  the  dflif 
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prtctioe,  for  a  stout  bird  cannot  see  before  it  to  pick  up  a  bean, 
and  often  makei  a  score  of  Tain  attempts  in  suocession. 

The  first  cla^s  was  for  Powter  coek^.  The  second  and  third 
pvico  went  to  birds  both  belonging  to  Mr.  Bake,  a  Blue  and  a 
Black  Pied,  both  are  standard  birds  that  have  won  numerous 
prizes.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  coarse,  thick- bodied 
Mealy,  tliat  was  nearly  heavy  enough  to  win  in  the  Kant  class. 

In  Powter  hens  Mr.  Bake  won  with  an  excellent  Blue.  Mr. 
Erans  taking  second  with  a  very  superior  long  Grizzle  that  we 
noticed  at  the  last  summer  Show. 

In  Carriers  a  revolution  was  effected  :  the  Plvmouth  bird<i, 
distinguished  by  their  remarkable  style  and  'carriage,  took  away 
many  of  the  prizes  from  the  more  heavily-wattkd  birds  of  other 
exhibitors.  In  Black  cocks,  Mr.  Qoss,  of  Plymouth,  took  fir^t. 
Mr.  Stevens  sectmd,  and  Mr.  Colley  third,  with  a  very  stout 
bird.     In  Blues,  Mr.  Colley  was  aj^am  successful. 

In  the  Di-agoxi  classes,  Mr.  St^'veus  took  first  with  a  pair  of 
Tellows,  very  good  in  colour. 

In  Almond  Tumblers,  tho  first  prize  wont  to  a  pen  of  Mr. 
Corker's,  unquestionably  the  best  pair  in  the  Show,  although 
the  cock  was  rather  dark  in  colour  from  age,  and  the  wonderful 
short  faoe  of  the  hen  had  been  evidently  improved  by  judicious 
managemc'nt.  Mr.  Bakc's  second  ana  third  prize  pena  were 
good,  but  rather  dtrficient  in  colour. 

In  Short-faced  Mottles,  Mr.  Corker  was  again  successful  with 
a  pair  of  good  Blacks,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Esquilant's 
aecond-prize  pen. 

In  the  Short-faced  Baldhead  and  Beard  classes,  the  prizes 
went  to  invisible  blues,  for  from  the  position  of  tlio  pens  in  the 
bottom  row  of  tho  narrow  alley,  we  found  it  impossible  to  see  the 
winning  birds,  although  we  have  seen  them  on  other  occaifions, 
and  know  them  to  be  very  good. 

"We  now  come  to  a  new  class,  one  for  Kites,  Agates,  and  other 
self-coloured  Short-faced  Tumbler*.  We  claim  credit  to  ourselres 
£6r  the  establishment  of  this  clads,  its  existence  being  evidently 
owing  to  our  remarks  on  the  practice  followed  at.  the  last  Show 
of  giving  prizes  to  Kites  as  self-coloured  Tumblers.  The  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  PercivalPs  Kites. 

Jacobins  as  a  class  were  neither  numerous  nor  good. 

In  Blue  and  Silver  Owls  the  competition  was  entirely  between 
two  pens  belonging  to  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Bake.  The  prize  was 
awariled  to  the  former,  tho  latter  being  highly  commended. 
Several  fanciers  thought  the  hen  of  Mr.  Bake  so  much  better 
in  tlie  head  than  that  of  Mr.  Morris,  that  they  would  have 
transferred  the  position. 

In  Owls  of  any  other  colour  Mr  Bake  won  with  the  roost 
perfect  pair  of  small  Whites  we  have  seen  ;  as  a  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  which  these  birds  are  held,  we  may  state  that  two 
hens  not  commended  were  claimed  at  £5.  Tho  Judges  append 
the  remark  thafthit  was  the  most  beauttftil  class  of  Owls  ever 
exhibited  ;  and,  yet,  strange  to  s*fty,  they  did  not  commend  a 
tingle  pen !  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  whole  class  were  com- 
mended, inasmuch  as  there  were  two  or  three  very  inferior  pens 
contained  in  it. 

In  the  cLiss  of  Turbits  the  first-prize  birds  of  Major  Cook 
appeared  to  want  the  characteristic  frcg-like  head  so  peculiar 
to  the  breed. 

In  the  Black  Fantails  the  prizo  was  withheld.  The  White 
Tariety  prize  was  awarded  to  turned-crowned  birds.  The  class 
of  Blue  consisted  of  tliree  entries  only,  and  contained  nothing 
remarkable. 

In  Barbs  Mr.  Bake  won  with  good  Blacks,  Mr.  P.  Jones  with 
Beds. 

The  Mottled  Trumpeters  were  not  romarkable ;  in  the  White 
or  other  coloured  the  prize  was  awarded  to  a  middling  pen  of 
Black',  Mr.  Key's  well-kncwn  pair  of  AVhites  not  being  noticed. 

The  class  of  Bunts  was  very  good.  Mr.  Green  sent  in  six 
good  pens,  winning  with  a  good  pair  of  Blues  ;  his  highly  com- 
manded Silvers  we  thought  unusually  excellent. 

Tlic  Extra  Variety  class  was  very  good.  Mr.  Goore  most 
deservedly  took  first  for  a  new  varioty  termed  Bussians ;  they 
may  be  described  as  rock-headed  birds,  with  bald  heads  and  a 
turn  crown  like  a  Blue  Priest ;  but  the  entire  of  the  remainder  of 
the  plumage  was  of  the  most  delicate  silver,  and  tho  absence  of 
bus  on  tlie  wings  made  them  especially  striking. 

Two  pairs  of  the  coarse  Long-faced  Beards,  so  much  esteemed 
^  many  of  the  London  fanciers,  were  shown,  but  they  did  not 
detract  the  notice  of  the  Judges. 

Upwards  of  100  pens  of  Babbits  were  exhibited,  constituting 
^  iii  tho  beat  collection  ever  seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace.    The 


first  prize  for  the  longest  ears  was  given  to  a  Tortoiseshell  bnek, 
age  seven  months,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Guest  &  Coleman.  Uif 
ears  were  longer  than  those  of  any  Babbit  previously  shown  herei 
measuring  over  23  inches,  and,  doubtless,  with  a  little  gentle 
extension  they  might  be  made  to  stretch  still  longer. 

!Mr.  Stedman  won  both  prizes  for  Black  and  White. 

The  Yellow  and  White  of  Mr.  Hindes  was  a  very  good  rich- 
coloured  doe.  Mr.  Mprris*  prize  Tortoiseshell  was  in  first-rate 
condition.  Messrs.  Quest  &  Coleman's  Blue  and  White  prize 
doc  was  remarkable  for  the  correctness  of  ita  markings ;  and 
the  colour  of  Mr.  Ilinck's  Fawn  doe  was  very  good.  For  weight 
the  prize  went  to  a  Grey  and  White  doe  of  Mr.  Bodgers.  We 
could  not  learn  her  exact  weight,  but  were  informed  that  she 
was  the  heaviest  ever  exhibited  at  the  Palace. 

The  prizes  for  foreign  liabbits  were  awarded  to  a  Grey  Alpine 
buck  belonging  to  Dr.  B.  Hogg  and  a  buff-coloured  Silver  Grx'y 
belonging  to  Mr.  Yipan. 

As  a  whole  the  show  of  Babbits  far  exceeded  in  quality  as 
well  as  number  those  of  previous  years. 

PIGEONS. 

PowTKRS  OR  Croppers  (any  colour). — CbcAr*.— First,  T.  H.  Evan^  Lam- 
beth Walk.  Second  and  Thiid,  31.  Uako,  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol  H!i(hly- 
Oommendedf  K  L.  Corker,  Croydon;  R.  Fulton,  Dei>tford.  ConinienJed, 
T.  tL  Evanit ;  C  J.  Samuel^  Vlotoria  Park,  Manchester.  (A  good  class.} 
Hens.— First,  M.  Rake.  Second  and  Third,  P.  H.  Evans.  Highly  Com- 
mended, E.  L.  Corker.    Commended,  C.  J.  Samuela 

Carrirus  ; Black  and  Dun)  —  Cocks.— F'mt  P.  Goss,  Plymouth.  Second, 
F.  G.  Stevens,  Axmlnster,  Devon.  Third,  T.  Colley,  Sheffield.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Bairstow,  Halifax:  P.  Goss:  E.  J.  J.  Holmes  Lewisham.  Com- 
mended, Major  F.  C.  HaMard,  Hlleeo,  Portsmouth  :  £.  L.  CorKer,  Croydon ; 
U.  Koke,  Brundon  Hill,  Br.stol.  Any  other  cohur.— First  and  Second, 
T  Colley.  Highly  Commanded,  J.  Balrstow.  Tien*  fBlack  and  Dnn). — First 
and  Second,  P.  Gofls.  Third,  K.  L.  Corker.  Highly  Commended,  Eb  L. 
Corker;  P.  Goss.  (A  good  cLisa).  AHjf  otier  colour.— Fintf  T.  GoUey. 
Second,  J.  B.iirstow. 

DRXQOjxs.—Blue. — l*rizo,  G.  Graham,  New  Charlton.  Highly  Commended, 
A.  L.  Silvester,  Birmingham ;  G.  F.  Treadaway,  Pa'ldington.  Any  other 
Co/our.^ Prise,  F.  G.  StoTaas,  Axmiaster.  DAvon.  Highly  Coaunended, 
C.  J.  Samiiels,  the  Elms,  Victoria  Pork,  Uanchcster ;  F.  G.  Stevens. 

Almond  TcMBLERa. —First,  E.  L.  Corker,  Croydon.  Second  and  Third, 
M.  Riike,  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol 

Sbort-facSd  Muttles.— First,  £.  L.  Corker,  Croydon.  Second,  F. 
Eaqoilant,  Oxford  Street. 

Short-faced  Baldheads.— First,  F.  Esqnilant,  Oxford  Street.  Second, 
J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham. 

SaoRT-FACXD  Beards. 'First,  £.  Archer,  Malvern,  Second,  M.  Rake, 
Brandon  Hill,  BriatoL 

Shout- faced  Tumblers  (Self  Colour).— First.  J.  Percivall,  Rye  Lane, 
Peckham.  Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Highly  Commended, 
£.  L.  Corker,  Croydon. 

Kites,  Aoatks,  Dvss,  awb  Gruzlu.— Prixc,  J.  Parol  vail.  Rye  Lane, 
Pecknam. 

Jacobins.-  First.,  G.  F.  NIchoIla,  the  Moors,  near  Cheltenham.    Second, 

F.  Esquilant,  Oxford  Street.  Comntended,  F.  G.  Stevens.  Axminster,  Devon. 
Owls  (Blue  or  SUvar).— Prixe,  H.  Morris,  S'lverdAle  Lodge,  Foreat  HilL 

Highly  Commended,  M.  Rake,  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol  Commended,  Rev.  F. 
Watson.  Woodhridge,  Suffolk  ;  W.  Cannan,  Bradford,  Torks  ;  J.  Thomas, 
Cainherwell  y0Uow  or  any  oth^r  ro/o«r.— Prixe,  M  Rake,  Brandon 
Hill,  Bristol.    (Most  beimtifnl  class  oi  OwIh  ever  exhibited.) 

NuNft  —First,  F.  Key,  Borerley.  Second,  G.  C.  Adkma,  the  Llghtwoods, 
near  Bii-mingbam. 

Ti'RBiTS.- First,  MiOor  W.  S.  Cook.  Stoke  St  Mary,  Somerset.    Second, 

G.  F.  Nichulls  the  Moors,  near  Cheltenham.  Third,  G.  C.  Adkins,  the 
Llghtwoodfl,  near  B:rmingham.  Highly  Commended,  F.  E.  Else,  Baytwater. 

Fantails.— jr^iYe*.— Prize,  E.Archer,  Forest  HIU,  Kent.  Highly  Com- 
mended, G.  Goore,  Aigbnrth  Vale,  near  Liverpool.  Commended,  H  Morris, 
SUverdale  Lodge,  Foreat  HiU.    /^/im.— PHae.  J.  BAily,  Inn.,  Mount  Street. 

Barbs.— ^/oci.- Prize,  M.  Rake,  Brandon  UiU,  Bristol.  Highly  Com- 
mended, C.  Baker,  King's  Road,  Cbelsea  ;  P  H.  Jones,  Fulham  ;  F.  O.  Ste- 
vens, Axminster.  Yellow^  or  any  other  co/onr.— Prise,  P.  H.  Jones.  Highly 
Commeiided,  F.  G.  Stevena.    Commended,  M.  Rake. 

Maopibs.— First,  G.  F.  Nicholls,  the  Moors,  near  Cheltenham.  Second, 
G.  Fleming,  Albert  Road,  Peckham^  Third,  F.  E.  Else,  Westhonmc  Grove, 
Baj'swater.    Highly  Commended,  F.  G.  Stevens,  Axminster,  Devon. 

Trvmpvtbrs.— Jt/acAc  Mottled.— ^ritit^  J.  Baily.  Jun.,  Mount  &reet.  Com* 
mended,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford,  Yorkshire;  F.  G.  Stevens,  Axminster, 
Devon.  7fAi7tf,  or  awy  o/A<r  rarie/j/.— Prize,  J.  Baily,  Jun.  Commended, 
J.  Ballv,  Jun. ;  S.  Wills. 

Spanish  and  LsoHORir  Runts.— FInt,  T.  D.  Green,  Saffron  Walden, 
Essex.  Second,  F.  Key,  Beverley.  Highly  Commenoed,  C.  Baker,  King's 
Road,  Clu'lbea  ;  T.  D.  Green.    (A  very  good  class). 

For  ant  New  or  Dbsekvino  Variety  (not  before  mentioned).— First, 
G.  Goore,  Aigbnrth  Vale,  near  Liverpool  (Russians).  Second,  H.  Morris, 
Silverdale  Lodge,  Forrest  HUL  Third,  J.  Sinimons,  Fareham,  llanU  (Foreign 
Wood  Pigeons).  Fourth,  E.  A.  Hargrove.  Villa  Road,  Birmingham.  Com- 
mended, J.  Baily,  Jun.,  Mount  Street  (Isabels). 

RABBITS. 

LOKOXST  Ears.— First,  Measra.  Guest  A  Coleman,  Birmingham  (Tortoise- 
shell  Buck).  Second,  J.  Ilincka,  Jnn.,  Hall  Green,  near  Binningham  (Grey 
Buck).  Highly  Commended,  J.  Angus,  Bull  Fields,  Woolwiclj  (Sooty  Fawn 
Buck)  ;  Messrs.  Soles  4  Butler,  Orchard  Place,  Woolwkh  (Block  and  White 

Buck).  ^       .   „  wx     X 

Bjuack  a«d  Wbitb.- First  and  Second,  A.  Stedman,  Oxted,  Surrev  (Doe). 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Hewitt,  Birmingham  (Buck) ;  G.  Jones,  Birming- 
ham (Buck).  Commended,  Mesi^rs.  Guest  ft  Coleman,  Birmlnsrhum  (Bnck)  { 
Miss  M.  Hawkesiey.  Edgwaro  Road  (13oe)  ;  Q.  SeUen,  Sarrey  (BaekX 

Yellow  akd  Wutk.- First,  H.  Hinder  Joa*.  Norwich  (Doe).  Second, 
J.  Hinok^  JuA.,  Binnin^axn  (Doe).    Higbly  Commended,  J.  Hlncks,  juo. 


Doe),    fieoond,  E.  Iloeklej-.  ___ _    _ 

I.  G,  W.  Buifiird,  Bel^nn  Gala,  I^lce* 
:  J.  Hinckh  Idh.  ITrni  Lloe).  CnmnK 
Bick);  W.Notl,  ClieHf»(Di»):  C.  Si'lUm, 
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ditian  one  hen  went  amiai,  tba  two  remaiainf;  onn  itill  heU 
good  for  anj  Other  nievting  in  Ihe  kingdom.  Siteh  ■  mithip  in 
tlie  cace  of  two  hena  only  obTJonal;  tliroivi  the  pnrchaia  ul* 
the  s)iBda  altogelhcr,  or  aubjecta  him,  at  the  leut,  to  Ihs  KtmUj- 
inrr^aicd  difficult;  and  eipenac  of  fiadiog  ■  match  linjw  bird 
elsewhere. 

In  the  amailer  *ari<-(tee  of  poultry  and  Ihe  rigeona,  Ibi 
accommodation  permitted  to  each  pen  waa  uiiqu?*tionablf  quita 
aofficisnt. 

To  all  breedera  of  poullrj,  it  ie  nccdlea*  to  do  more  tbaa 
mention,  that  the  abaolule  injur;  ariaing  from  eonSneant  la 
alwaya  proportionate  to  the  room  or  eompreaaion  permitted  tbn^ 
ahortnna  of  apace,  too,  telling  atill  more  ao^erelj  si  each  daf  ■ 
added  lo  their  imprisonment.  It  ii  the  preTailing  hope  ofinM 
eihibitora  of  the  larger  rarietieii,  that  in  future  aome  litlla 
amelioration  of  preaent  plans  will  be  granted  them. 


TonTniahiBELL.— Fin:  wid  Second.  J.  >Innt>.  Jim..  Sllceidjlc  I^E«, 
Fom-it  111!)  (I>oe>.  Connaeadeil,  Ulai  M.  Ilawkcslay ,  E'lusarv  lEoiul  (Buck  ; 
J.  MInrka,  Jun.,  Blnnln^nm  iDool ;  H.  Illnilta.  Jiin.,  Korwleli  (UsckJ ; 

Blvi  ohd  w'BTli.-Flr>t,li»lan.Oae^t*Ca'enu^."BlIInln|Ib■^l  il>«>. 
Saoind.  RcT.  C.  ■■-  UcCanhjr,  Walhim  On«i  [Back  .  IliitbiT  Ccrnimiiideil, 
w  .-..i.-  -Ill  FU  Ida,  Plun-ilsd  (Doo: :  J.  Ilewiil,  BlnrlDgham  (Back). 


ended,  J.  SUniiw.  HoUowijr  [Bnd 


ockl.  lUifMy  Com- 
irBWn  Back  and  Gre^ 
i,  J-  Grover.  ncptfbrd 
^^(Scoly  Fawn  lice); 

ir  Ch«eter«eld  (Brown 


While  Doe)  :  G.  Home,  & 


:r  StTMl.  Uri  hton  (Toitolaeahell  Due]. 
uinimuniiEn,  c.  orunsn.  uniaa  ainel,  Leek  :  J.  O.  Qnick,  Ilcnrr  street 
PonlioJ  Town  (Tortolieeliill  Roe). 

Fontio  RABBIT8..  Fin-,  Dr  R.  IIorr,  WIncholer  Street,  Pimllco 
(Alpine  Buck.)    Second,  £.  J.  Vljian,  St  liea,  Hon'a  IButT-coloarcd  SilTor 

Judges  op  Poultbt. — Meaara.  Andrewa,  Bailj,  and  Hewitt. 
PiGBOKa. — UesBra.  Bfllam;  and  Cotile.  Babbits. — Moasrs. 
Foi,  Hoiuden,  and  Webster. 


I  c 


i   forbzai 
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BIRMINGHAM  POTJLTHY  EXHIBITION. 
I  HATE  perused  with  inlereat  the  excellent  report  of  thia  our 
(•reateet  of  poultrj  ahowa,  inaerted  ii:  jour  lait  week's  paper.  It 
learce  but  little  to  be  said  on  the  sulijeat  of  the  paiiltrj  generally, 
atill  there  were  freah  arrangemente  this  jear  that  lecmed  to 
nrreat  the  attention  of  eihibitora  in  no  amall  dei^ree,  and  that 
from  their  importance  call  for  eapecial  mention.  It  appeara  that 
the  managing  Committee,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  rrnder- 
iiig  the  Eihibition  at  Bingley  Hall,  as  a  whole,  n  anbjcct  of  atill 
more  general  interest,  have  this  jear  conlraelcd  the  arcommo- 
dation  hitherto  enjojed  bj  the  poultry  to  that  bay  alone  that 
naa  buitt  eipreasly  for  thia  department  of  the  Kihibition.  For 
(ome  jeara  pait  the  Geeae,  the  Turleja,  and  the  Ducks,  tu- 
guther  with  the  whole  of  the  Pigeona,  liaie  found  their  fixture 
outside  thia  bay,  and  being  a  moat  eitenaivc  portion  of  the 
whole,  relieved  Ihe  crowding  tliat  muet  of  neceaaitj  have 
taken  ]i1ace  had  they  been  restricted  eiclnaicelf  to  the  portion  of 
the  building  Just  named.  The  ground  thcj  have  hitherto 
occupied  has  tliia  year  been  given  up  to  a  disjilay  of  agriciilturat 
iinptementa.     No  doabi  the  inspection  of  thia  fr^sh  fmture  wsa 

noiolty  i  but  to  Ihe  owners  of  no  email  number  of  the  valuable 
|)cna  of  poultrj  eihibilcd,  it  affiirded  rather  a  euhjnet  for  regret 
tliat  any  auch  change  had  been  insliiulcd. 

To  Bay  that  the  Uingle;  Hall  Exhibition  deriTes  almoat  tho 
whole  of  ita  preienl  popularity  from  its  poultry  is  a  suggestion 
few,  if  any,  will  deny,  and  conseqiiently  whether  to  limit  this 
partienlir  portion  of  tho  Show  is  a  prudent  measure  is  open  to 
much  doubt  and  queation.  Haiing,  therefore,  to  grapplu  with 
f)ie  i-ombined  difflcnlties  of  an  increased  amount  of  entries, 
coupled  with  a  great ly-le»acned  amount  of  ppace,  Ihe  only  course 
thai  poesibly  could  be  piirducd,  waa  dccreaaing  ihu  size  of  earh 
Ijarlicular  pen  very  considerably.  Aa  a  farther  relief,  a  cock  and 
lao  heat,  inaleail  of  a  cock  and /ftree  hens  (a  feature  in  poultry 
shows  in  whieh  Birmingham  haa  hitherto  stood  without  a  riral), 
l)ccame  iu  IMCl  a  newlj -appointed  regulation.  With  Ihia  brief 
eiplieatire,  it  is  well  to  briefly  jot  down  the  resulta.  To  any  one 
in  the  slightest  degree  eor.Tcrsant  with  poultry  mnltera,  it  was 
painfully  apparent  that  Ihe  pens  allotted  to  the  Dorkings, 
'oehiiiB,  Brahma  Tootraa— in  fact,  to  each  of  the  Tery  largent 
crietiea,  were  un quest ionahlv  too  small.  It  wa*  only  with  difll- 
ulty  such  birds  could  pass  each  other,  and  for  two  out  of  the 
liree  birds  (so  cuopod)  to  stand  togrthor  at  the  front  of  their 
len  prored  almoat  an  imposaibility.  The  owners  of  such  poultry 
'■'Id  scarcely  be  suppo'ed  to  look  approvinRty  on  this  curtail- 
~ -it,  whilst  in  ten  dim;  purchasers  and  Ti^itors  generally  were! 
'"'■d  to  Bo  Butisfled  with  a  leas  satisfactory  inspection  than  [ 
■_  n  years  past.  I 

'  '■     iking  away  one  hen  from  each  pen,  deprited  likewiBa  | 
'Ultry  amateurs  desirous   of  purchasing  of  one  of  th- 
(.vat^.,  boons  Birmingham  always  offered  them.     A  pen  p" 
'•"-'  wit)    ». —  well-matched  hens,  at  •'■e  8ho-«  b='*"—  hi., 


seemed  to  cast  a  Tery  genenJ  gloom  among  the  poultry  asutem 
aaspmblcd,  arising  from  the  death  of  that  well-known  IomI 
amateur  and  breeder,  Wr.  Oeorge  Peters.  Twelie  peua  wn 
entered  for  exhibition  at  thia  Show,  but  only  the  day  prwediit 
the  arbitrations  their  owner  was  himself  consigned  to  the  lonl^ 
and,  therefore,  the  birds  were  not  forwarded. 

By  the  death  of  Mr,  Peters,  an  extended  circle  of  hii  eqvslt 
are  deprived  of  a  really  frank  and  open-hearted  friend,  whikl  lb 
poor  of  his  neighbourhood  deplore  their  still  more  irrepanUt 
foaa  of  ever-willing  sympathy  and  advice,  combined  witli  tbi 
ready  hand  of  a  truly  liberal  and  geneniua  benefiaetor- 


Upon  reaching  Bimilngham  on  Monday  last,  I  was  surpiiad 
to  find  Mr.  Hewitt  had  not  assisted  in  awarding  the  priia. 

rfjected.  Does  Mr.  Hewitt  charge  more  than  the  other  Judfa 
do,  or  do  the  Committee  consider  him  after  M  much  ]nctiM 
iuospabloP  I  fancy,  for  the  lait  ten  years  Mr.  Hewitt  hi« 
judged   at  least  six  shons  for  either   of   Ihe    othnV  ons.- 

[Tha  above  ie  from  a  well-known  ponltry  eibibitDT.  We 
were  not  awsre,  until  wa  saw  a  list  of  the  Judgrs,  that  Hr. 
newitt  was  not  one  of  them  )  and  we  now  only  eipreta  the  liDpe 
of  all  honest  poultry  exhibitors  when  we  say  that  we  trust  lit. 
ITowitt's  ab'encc  from  that  list  will  not  be  permanest.  We 
believe  it  wilt  not,  for  we  are  informed  that  it  arose  from  caiMB 
ca'ilr  renioveabl.',  and,  therefore,  no  public  discutsion  is  netdfd. 
— Ei»a.] 


THE  THREB  GREAT  CENTRAL  SHOWS  OF 
ENGLAND. 

At  the  time  of  presenting  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Joac^ 
Stephenson,  C.K.,  nt  Darlington,  for  "  his  exertions  during  sins 
vars  in  siiperinlcnding  the  carrying  out  of  the  building  in  wliidi 
the  Northern  Counties  Fat  Cattle  Society  held  its  exhibilioDs," 
F.  Newbiim,  jun.,  Esq.,  introduced  the  following  aaggestiiin  i— 

"This  year  our  elafhing  with  Birmiiighatn  hss  been  ndir 
detrimental.  I  linvo  always  said,  and  maintain,  that  tliii 
country  for  siirh  displays  of  fat  stock  and  poultry  is  dirided 
inlnlhreccenlreii.  iVdon  for  the  south,  Birmingham  forth 
midland,  and  Darlington  for  tho  northern  countiea.  It  >■ 
nhsiird  to  Bay,  L"t  us  be  independent  of  everybody — wa  cant. 
If  nc  hold  meeting!  when  our  exhibitors  cannot  appear  st  fli," 
miraham,  we  do  them  injustice  and  ourselves  barm.  But  if  «• 
avoid  Birn-.inghsmi  well  and  good  ;  and  if  we  steer  clear  bath  of 
it  and  Smithfield,  so  much  the  better." 

We  consider  tliat  suggestion  deserving  of  the  most  faTonnU> 
Btlcntion  of  the  Comn.iltces  of  the  three  Societiea,  for  it  mol* 
be  cnndueivc  to  the  interests  both  of  those  Societies  and  f 
hiliitors  if  they  were  held  hv  previous  jiereemont  at  interrals* 
three  or  four  da<  s  during  the  flrst  half  of  December.  It  wo^ 
enable  more  exhibitors  to  he  at  each,  and  it  would  give  Ik*  «" 
hibitors  chances  of  obtaining  more  prii'S. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Northern  Couutiet  Society,  Mr.  Nawtaff 
remarked  upon  a  rather  novel  point  from  which  lo  view  1^ 
benefits  derived  from  such  Exhibitions.     He  aaid  :— 

"If  the'  ook  the  aggregate  number  of  animala  shown,  IkV 
found  |i"  rere  about  £00  cattle,  absep,  and  pigi,  and  A 
aggrega.       ^.nber  of  birds  shown  was  llOi.    Hie;  might  aq 
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luch  birds,  and  he  tboald  cry  with  them,  *  hold  hard,'  because, 
lot  only  the  birds  wonld  be  an  extremely  expensive  dish,  but  it 
fould  be  a  downright  sin  to  kill  such  very  beautiful  speoimen*. 
3ut  to  produce  any  single  object  of  competition  they  must  have 
it  least  ten  to  chooae  nrom.  He  addressed  agricuIturiBts,  and 
)elieTed  they  would  tell  him  that  arerage  was  too  low — ^he  knew, 
n  poultry  and  pigeons,  it  was  under  the  mark.  But  let  it  stand, 
dierffore,  if  they  multiplied  1304  by  10,  it  had  actually  taken 
18,040  animals  to  produce  that  show.  That  was  one  of  the 
■easons  why  a  display  of  the  feathered  tribe  and  fat  stock  was  of 
mmenie  use,  owing  to  the  number  of  drafts  that  must  be  taken 
rom  the  herd,  the  flock,  the  pigs,  and  collections  of  poultry, 
x>  improTe  the  general  market  for  consumable  food." 


FATTENING  GEESE  QUICKLY  AND  CHEAPLY. 

A  FfiiBKD  informs  me  that  his  Geese  have  fattened  in  much 
ess  time  than  heretofore,  by  feeding  them  on  pulped  mangold 
fith  a  good  sprinkling  of  barleymeal.  I  hare  ordered  my 
Miiliflf  to  try  it  (although  hardly  a  fair  trial,  as  the  Geese  have 
'  been  up  '*  some  time)  and  will,  if  you  wish,  inform  yon  of  the 
esnlt.  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  hare 
ried  it.     Ben  tail's  pulper  is  the  one  used. — 0.  T.  H.,  Dorset, 


POULTRY  FOOD  AND  LAYING  HENS. 

Sbsinq  many  of  your  young  correspondents  inquiring  respect- 
Dg  food  for  poultry,  especially  for  laying  hen^,  perhaps  the  fol- 
owing  information  may  be  of  some  use  to  young  fanciers.  I 
tare  tried  many  dififerent  sorts  of  food,  but  none  I  think  so 
ftTOurable  for  plumage,  condition,  and  egg-produoing  combined, 
s  the  following. 

In  early  morning  I  feed  upon  warm  mashed  potatoes  and 
rushed  oats,  and  each  alternate  day  at  noon  with  whole  barley 
nd  oats.  Every  night  I  give  a  warm  mash  of  barleymeal,  fine 
•ran,  and  crushed  oats,  always  having  plenty  of  fresh  clean 
rater  given  twice  a-day,  especially  when  the  birds  are  shut  up  in 
»en8,  and  I  turn  them  out  two  or  three  hours  every  other  day 
0  have  a  run  amongst  the  grass. 

My  stock  consists  of  Spanish,  Cochins  (Bu£f  and  Partridge), 
fame,  and  Dorkings,  and  a  few  common  hens  for  nurses. 

Since  I  fed  on  the  above-mentioned  food,  I  find  my  fowls  eat 
!ss  and  lay  better,  and  are  in  much  better  plumage  and  condi- 
on  than  when  fed  on  whole  grain. 

My  pullets  (Cochin,  Spanish,  and  Dorking),  have  been  laying 
)r  the  last  two  months  and  upwards.  My  Uochin  hens  of  two 
r  three  years  of  age  have  been  laying,  some  a  month  and  some 
fortnight  ago.  I  have  not  one  out  of  ten  old  birds  that  has 
3t  laid  upwards  of  a  fortnight.  My  three-year-old  Dorking 
ame  and  Hamburgh  hens,  are  also  laying.  I  may  also 
ention  that  I  feed  entirely  on  this  food,  both  exhibition  and 
>neral  stock  fowls,  and,  I  may  add,  I  have  not  had  one  sickly 
rd  this  year. — Fanoisb. 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  "  SUPEE-POSING " 

PROBLEM. 

Ik  the  foUowing  letter,  that  excellent  apiarian  "  B.  &  W.** 
>t  only  hits  ofi*  the  super- posing  difiiculty  with  his  usual  ability, 
it  so  completely  reconciles  the  apparent  discrepancy  between 
e  results  of  my  own  experience  and  that  of  my  courteous  op- 
ment,  Mr.  John  Brown,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
giving  my  unqualified  assent  to  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
s  arrived. — A  Devoxshibe  Bbb-kbepeb. 
"My  own  experience  in  the  super- posing  of  hives  in  the 
anner  in  question  is  simply  nil.  But,  if  I  had  been  asked  my 
inion  and  advice  by  "  A.  W.,"  I  should  certainly  have  given 
almost  in  your  verj  words,  judging  from  my  experience  of  tlie 
ly  in  which  bees  desert  supers  and  glasses  full  of  honey,  pro- 
led  the  main  hive  be  well  supplied.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
fing  that  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  storifying  sjstom,  as 
jffht  by  Dr.  Be  van  or  modified  by  every  apiarian  of  my  ac- 
aintance,  including  yourself,  bees  would  not  ascend  into  the 
per-posed  hive  provided  the  lower  one  we»o  tolerably  well- 
idd  with  sealed  honeycomb.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  equally 
opinion  that  in  bar-hives,  if  the  top  board  of  the  lower  hive 
M  removed  and  the  bees  were  allowed    an  uninterrupted 


passage  upwards  from  every  comb,  the  bees  would  ascend  and 
make  the  super-posed  hive  their  winter '  quarters  csrrjing,  up 
with  them  by  degrees  all  the  honey  st-ored  below ;  and  this  even 
were  every  external  aperture  closed  save  the  entrance  to  the  lower 
hive.  In  my  own  case  I  never  have  removed  the  top  board, 
and  therefore  I  have  inrariably  found  the  bees,  after  a  time, 
descend  to  and  remain  in  the  lower  hive,  both  in  cases  where  I 
have  super-added  brood  and  bees  from  other  hives  in  greater  or 
less  quantities,  or  when  the  bees  have  themselves  occupied  and 
laid  up  stores  in  a  super.  If  I  read  the  statement  correctly,  at 
page  78,  I  infer  that  in  the  north,  when  they  super-pose,  they 
allow  the  bees  a  free  passage  upwards  from  every  comb,  which 
can  only  be  by  removing  the  top-board.* 

If  this  be  so,  all  this  disturbance  has  been  about  nothing. 
The  northern  practice  makes  of  two  hives  but  one ;  our  southern 
practice  leaves  the  hives  two ;  and  so  **  A  Rbitfbbwshibb  Beb- 
EBBPBB  "  is  speaking  of  one  thing  and  you  of  a  totally  different 
and  distinct  matter.  Therefore,  guided  by  our  present  know- 
ledge, arising  out  of  this  recent  correspondence,  I  should  give 
to  "A.  W."  this  better  advice — ^to  follow  the  northern  plan  if  he 
wished  his  bees  to  take  possession  of  the  upper  hive,  and  jour 
advice  if  he  wished  the  bees  to  descend.  In  thus  saying,  while 
I  seem  to  side  with  the  former,  it  is  only  in  regard  to  the  better 
plan  for  effecting  "  A.  Ws."  purpose.  I  am  not  the  less  of 
opinion  with  you  that  our  southern  mode  of  procedure  would 
terminate  as  you  have  indicated  in  your  remarks  in  page  38. — 
B.&W. 


LIGURIAN  BEES-EAELY  BREEDING. 

Saturday  the  7th  inst.,  being- warm  and  fine,  I  took  advantage 
of  it  to  shifb  into  a  dry  box  a  stock  of  Ligurians  which  I  had 
previously  remarked  as  suffering  frcm  an  excess  of  moisture 
during  the  severe  weather  of  November.  On  emptying  the  hire, 
however,  I  found  that  I  might  have  spared  my  labour,  as  far  as 
dampness  was  concerned  ;  the  box  being  perfectly  dry,  although 
discoloured  by  the  recent  presence  of  internal  moisture. 

Whilst  transferring  the  combs  and  beej>,  I,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  sought  an  interview  with  her  majesty,  whom  I  was 
pleased  to  find  in  apparently  excellent  health.  I  was  also  more 
than  pleased  at  discovering  that  breeding  had  fairly  commenced  ; 
some  hundreds  of  eggs  having  been  deposited  in  one  of  the 
combs.  It  may  be  remembered  that  during  the  severest  cold  of 
last  January,  I  found  a  mass  of  sealed  brood  in  a  comb  which 
fell  out  of  an  Italian  stock.  These  circumstances  appear  to 
prove  that  whilst  Ligurian  bees  (like  the  common  species)  cease 
breeding  in  October,  egg-laying  recommences  with  them  early 
in  December,  and  is  continued  during  the  winter.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  breeding  is  now  pretty  general  amongst 
all  my  stocks ;  but  as  I  have  no  black  bees  to  compare  them 
with,  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  the  apiarian  readers  of  Thb 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  who  possess  facilities  for  making 
such  observations,  would  kindly  state  if  egg-laying  has  yet  com- 
Aenced  amongst  their  black  bees.  That  the  Ligurians  possess  a 
decided  superiority  in  this  respect  is  the  present  opinion  of — A 
Deyonshibb  Bbb-keefeb. 


IRREGULAR  PRODUCTION  OF  DRONES. 

I  HA  YE  often  thought  that  the  following  incident  that  occurred 
in  my  apiary  in  the  year  1859  was  rather  singular.  I  send  you 
the  account  of  it,  and  if  it  is  worth  a  place  in  your  Journal  jou 
can  publish  it. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  January,  1859,  a  wooden  house 
containinii:  two  straw  hives,  prime  swarms  of  the  previous  sum- 
mer, was  blown  over  on  its  roof  in  a  gale  of  wind — a  pleasant 
sight  on  looking  out  of  one*8  bedroom  window  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  You  may  be  sure  I  dressed  quickly.  When  I 
opened  the  door,  whicli  I  was  enabled  to  do  with  tlie  house  still 
on  its  roof,  a  melancholy  sight  presented  itself — both  hives  upside 
down,  one  with  the  combs  very  much  damaged.  I  threw  a  table- 
cloih  over  it  and  brought  it  into  the  louse.  The  day  proved 
fine  and  sunny.  I  placed  the  hive  on  a  chair  in  an  unfurnished 
room  facing  south. 

I  fortunately  had  a  wooden  hive  with  a  window  in  it,  about 
half  filled  with  new  empty  combs,  only  worker-comb,  t  placed 
this  hire  in  the  window  on  a  shelf  wedged  up,  and  put  some 

*  Or  withdrawing  all  the  slides  in  hives  of  the  Stewarton  eonstruotion. 
— A  Devonshire  B>:e-kbeprb. 
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honey  under.  I  then  uncovered  tlie  hire — numbers  of  the  bees 
flew  to  the  window.  I  cut  out  the  damaged  combB,  handed  them 
to  my  Bister  who  swept  them  off  with  a  feather  into  the  window. 
At  latt  I  found  the  queen,  placed  her  unncr  tlie  hive,  and  in  a 
short  time  all  the  bees  eettbd  on  the  combs,  and  a  pleased  lium 
Iras  the  result. 

I  kept  tiiis  hive  in  the  sitting-room,  feeding  the  bees  under  a 
bell-glass  at  the  top  of  the  hive,  taking  them  to  the  garden  every 
fine  day,  removing  the  zinc  at  the  entrance,  and  bringing  them 
ii)  at  night.  I  supplied  them  with  pollen  out  of  thfir  own  hive, 
which  tliey  refused  as  soon  as  they  gathered  fresh  from  the 
flowers.  I  examined  ttie  broken  combs,  and  could  not  discover  a 
•ingle  egg. 

Now  this  liiVb  was  upset  on  the  16th  of  January.  On  the  Gth 
of  February  a  dead  grnb  was  brought,  not  a  very  young  one. 
Now  comes  the  strange  part  of  the  Btoiy.  On  the  23rd  of  the 
same  month,  I  found  a  small  drone  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive ; 
it  was  fully  developed,  alive,  but  not  larger  than  a  worker.  I 
brought  it  into  the  house  but  it  soon  died.  I  could  not  see,  on 
looking  through  the  window  of  the  hive,  that  any  drone-comb 
had  been  built.  No  other  premature  drones  made  their  appear- 
ance.    This  hive  throve  very  well  the  next  summer. — J.  L. 

[The  irregular  production  of  drones  was  noticed  by  "  A 
Devonshire  Bee-keefeu,"  in  pag<;s  350  and  431  of  our  last 
volume.  Wo  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  takes  place  more 
often  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  would  appear  that  the 
delicate  apparatus  which  r»gulates  the  sex  of  the  egg  does  not 
invariably  fulfil  its  allotted  functions,  and  hence  the  occasional 
deposit  of  a  drone  egg  in  a  worker-cell  which  r*»8ults  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  small  drone  as  described  by  our  correspondent.] 


APLAEIAN  NOTES. 

Corsair  Bees. — Your  correspondent  "  S.  B."  complains  of 
an  attack  made  by  some  Li(;urtan  bn-s  on  his  "  black  bee*."  In 
certain  populous  localities  in  Great  Britain,  there  are  numerous 
hordes  ol  mankind  who  do  little  or  no  wori*,  and  live  up(m 
their  richer  neighbours.  So  it  is  with  bees,  if  a  strict  watch  is 
not  kept  upon  them.  One  of  the  "besttting  sins'*  of  our 
favourites,  the  black  bees,  is  their  vile  propensity  to  plundfr, 
generally,  too,  the  strong  against  the  weak  hives.  In  a  large 
apuiry  which  amounted,  at  one  time,  to  twenty-six  stocks, 
besides  show  uniconib-hives,  when  it  was  discovered  tlmt  atiy 
one  stock  of  bees  had  taken  to  plunder,  my  plan  was  to  endea- 
vour to  watch  tlie  flight  of  the  "  iorsairn,"  as  Dr.  Bevan  called 
them,  aad  if  it  wore  discovered  in  the  natne  upiary  to  a])ply  the 
briniBtono  match  to  tlie  plunderers,  for,  be  assured,  if  bees  once 
take  to  this  mode  of  increasing  their  ftore,  they  never  give  it  up, 
like  some  dogs  that  have  tasted  the  blood  ol  sheep. 

I  have  known  a  stock  increase  in  weittht,  15  lbs.  in  one  week, 
by  plunder.  I  have  tried  varioui*  remedies  ;  one  removing  tifft 
plundered  hivo  several  hundred  yarda;  another  plan,  closing 
the  entrance  to  the  plundered  hive  at  night,  in  the  morning  the 
plunderers  will  bo  in  a  bu>y  cluster  attempting  to  g(t  in.  Kill 
them  all  on  the  spot,  be  not  afraid  of  sting,  these  thieves  never 
sting,  be<'ause  they  are  not  delVnding  their  own  house,  they  are 
arrant  cowards  always  when  tackled. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  Ligurian  bees  have  the  same  bad 
qualities  as  their  black  neighbours,  and  I  achiso  "S.  B.'*  never, 
on  an>  account,  to  allow  any  honey  or  swc«ta  of  au)  kind  to 
ocse  out  ol  his  bell-glasses  or  any  other  part  of  the  boxes  or  hive?, 
as  the  bees  have  un  extraordinary  instinct  of  communicating  to 
each  other  where  they  can  obtain  homy.  In  the  autumn  and 
spring  these  attacks  are  the  most  frequent. 

The  entrances  of  all  hives,  in  spring  and  autumn,  should  be 
contracted  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  known  bees  to  fly  the 
listai'ce  of  1500  yards  to  attack  a  stock,  and  he  must  beanncutc 
vatcher  who  can  posse-s  a  dozen  stocks  of  bees  through  bad 
leasona,  without  having  suffered  from  this  ;  the  greatest  vigilance 
4  required  to  prevent  if,  for  it.  is  part  of  their  nature  whrther 
^'    nood-coinbs  are  above  or  below. 

oi'i>KK-iosED  Hive.— I  agree  with  :Mr.  Fox  that  the  top  hive 

loe»  not  become  the  stock-hive.     1  have  had  many  of  Nutt's 

^"'•s  in  former  dayi.,  and  have  always  found  the  bottom  hive  the 

"k-hive  after  several  years  remaining  double,  still,  there  may 

~  except iotia,  but  I  believe  very  lew  to  tl"s  rule. 

)kivtv^  Bkf.8.— I  candidly   -^^  -•    :hat  I  nerer  had  an^ 


that  it  seldom  answers.  How  your  correspondent  "Aipha* 
can  induce  the  whole  of  his  bees  to  leave  an  inverted  full  bivfl^ 
even  when  the  hivo  rests  on  the  sides  of  a  metal  pot,  I  cannot 
conceive.  1  have  always  found  bo's  most  difficult  to  drive  from 
their  brood-combs,  to  which  ti.ey  arc  more  attached  than  to  those 
full  of  honey.  Mr.  N*>tt,  who  was  certainly  a  good  manager, 
although  now  considered  oM- fashioned,  tri<  d  driving  until  ht 
gave  it  up  altogether  in  disgust.  The  irritation  produced  it  ex* 
cessive,  and  renders  the  bees  quite  furious  eVi-n  in  driving  in  the 
usual  way,  with  the  full  hive  placed  evenly  under  the  empty  oitti 
— H.  W.  Newman,  JSilhide,  Cfieltenham, 


Cooking  Dioscouea  battatas.— -Wash,  but  do  not  peel  tlie 
YaTu  ;  put  it  in  cold  water  and  boil  till  tender.  Scrape  off  the 
outer  skin  and  cut  lengthways  in  thin  shoes.  Pry  of  t  pde 
brown,  in  eggs  and  crumbs  of  bread.  Send  to  table  diy 
and  crisp. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Fowls  in  a  Common  Yard  (H.  P.).  Tf  jon  feed  them  rej^Iarly  in  tUfr 
own  roojiting-plHce,  thp.y  will  soon  know  their  own.  No  coaflneineBt  vll 
cure  Ci>ckM  having;  the  propensiiy  to  flght  You  had  bettev  let  your  towii 
out,  and  let  ihe  iMvuls  fl^lii'  it  out  if  you  cannot  divide  the  yard  betwen 
youi self  and  neigubour.    Cannot  you  have  a  wire-net  partition? 

Si'PPLY  OF  Koi.s  (^/ictrAo  wishra  for  ProJItabh  Fowls). — ^Ton  do  oot 
fftate  the  nature  of  the  run  your  fowln  have.  It  ahould  b(>  wholly,  or  it 
leiuit  partly  frninH.  We  b<-l)cve  Cochin*  and  B'  atamas  to  he  the  be-l*wintff 
layerH,  but  with  them  as  with  everything  elhe,  it  iaa  (iiMiSon  of  «gf.  lib 
quite  impo8Mble  to  st^itc  any  quantity  of  food  as  sutncfent  for  »  jirdof 
fowls.  If  they  are  tiiten  to  whf-n  they  arc  thin,  ihey  cat  twice  m  niadi 
when  thty  are  improving  um  they  will  when  they  are  well  up  in  eonditiM. 
No  particular  welfcht  of  food  fhould  be  fflven  at  a  tione,  but  Jaotro  aack 
UH  the  birds  can  ear,  and  no  more.  The  food  ahoald  be  ground  oati  oiinl 
with  water.  They  nhould  be  fed  with  this  morning  and  evfninff,  aa  oaA 
euch  timi*  an  they  will  oat  readily^that  is,  run  iifier.  The  food  ti  vaiOd, 
and  thf  fowln  are  badly  fed  w^hen  any  of  the  furuier  lira  oil  the  iirrand,  or 
when  they  can  get  it  at  any  time.  The  two  mealH  w«>  have  »{K»ki-n  of  miv 
enough,  if  in  the  middle  of  the  day  they  have  aokne  whole  barley  rhrovfl  ts 
them  and  scattered  about.  The  live  eoolcere's  nre  raough.  if  yon  •nt 
I  onl>  egim ;  but  if  yon  have  any  idea  of  hutching  they  are  nriih«'uld  m* 
I  numtrou-*  enough.  For  sixty  h<-ns  and  puliitn  in  Jannaiy  too  should 
have  elRht  <ociis,  and  they  ohouid  be  nine  iiiontha  old.  If  one  or  two  iib 
adult H  i«u  much  the  bettor.  The  SpimiKh  are  profitable  hiyft*,  Ihrtr  cMi 
ure  nnmerouA,  and  very  large.  They  do  not  lay  till  thej  are  nine  moniBi 
old.  Couhina  and  Bruhmuit  lay  at  six.  and  often  before.  If  your  foirh  alt 
confined,  and  Cdunot  get  at  green  food,  It  mast  be  inipplled  to  tbrm  t^ 
hdU'i.  They  mu»t  alRO  have  duMt,  gravel,  and  lime  at  hand.  U  hai  iMii 
bud  time  for  eggi>,  but  the  pullets  are  now  beginning  to  lay. 

Clkanin^u  Whitk  Cochikx*  FKATOKRa  (A  8mk»erikery.—WaA  ibeB  witt 
water  and  common  yellow  noap.  When  clean  wipe  them  iim  drvaBynociii 
put  them  in  a  buKket  with  »ume  clean,  coft  Ktraw,  uiid  put  them  btfKta 
fire  till  dry.     Soda  cleunrf  the  piumage,  but  it  sumpttme   injutes  it. 

r&izK  Gamk  Baktamr  at  BinMiNvHAM  [J,  A.). — We  do  not  Icamr. 

Maktno  a  Dokrino  Cock's  Comb  Ehkct— Tndiah  CoaH  (P.  E).-H 
you  fasten  the  comi)  with  pilvor  wire  in  the  poaitton  ytm  wiah  it  to  rrtaiit 
it  will  do  ^o,  especially  om  the  bird  Ik  yoang.  Amer.can  com  or  meal  rnakM 
birdtt  very  fat,  but  the  fa^  noes  not  stand  against  cooking,  ^nd  thek-an  b 
both  hard  and  bad-flavoured. 

AOE  OF    BiKDS     I!f    A   CLAKH  FOH     CoCK   A!»D    TWO    RkICS  f/ilfw!.-^* 

can  f«how  any  oges  you  plvase,  and  diflt'rent  ngt^a  In  the  vamepen.  inaClMI 
which  simply  oiferi«  a  price  for  the  beat  cock  and  two  hensafaown.  Tb* 
words  (tigniPy  only  ((ex.  s<n(l  ha\e  nothing  to  do  with  age.  We  do  ntit  tblDk 
you  will  fliitl  cu-tomers  for  your  Pouleit  de  la  Het-he  at  a  verybibhpnce. 
Thev  arc  little  known  In  England.  The  beat  plan  is  to  advwtise  Ubim^ 
our  columnfl. 

Points  is  SiLvi'.r.-srASiji.fD  ITambi-soii  Cock  (27.  r.)  — "White  «!«•'" 
enra  and  spangled  bna^^t  are  both  eHxeniii;.!  in  the  t(irm::tion  of  a  Silver* 
sp-tngled  lliimburgh  cock.  No  amount  of  merit  In  rne  irfil  ontwH^b  cr 
atone  for  the  nhM-nce  of  the  other.  Yet  if  we  had  to  ehooae  abaaiii^ 
between  two,  anfl  th<>  ear-1o>ie  ot  the  bird  w:ih  the  good  breaft  wwf*^ 
•aulty,  not  Hhsolut«'ly  reil,  we  wi»uld  take  it  in  preferenee  totbeWl* 
breast.  It  iit  cRKcntial  In  the  (lolden-spangled  that  the  hockle  and ladal 
be  clouded,  but  it  it*  not  the  cu^e  with  Silvera. 

KAUiiiT  Ski.i.tno  («/.  />.:.— The  case  yon  Mate  la  olearly  withfan  tbcjv^ 
diction  of  a  (.'ouniy  Court.    You  roubt  sue  the  parch aeer  ill  Uwl^Mrt* 

the  county  in  wliich  he  reaidcs. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— December  16. 

POITLTKT. 

There  ie  but  a  sorry  trade,  and  wc  do  not  anticipate  any  alteratKn  tlUV* 
comti  into  the  ChiiHtmas market. 


Each — a.  d. 

TurkeyR 7  0 

l^rae  KowlB 3  0 

Smaller  Fowls  2  0 

Chickens     i 

')uckf 

Jee*'  t 


a. 

to  12 
..  3 
»    3 


»* 


f> 


d 
0 
6 
6 
0 
J 


Each- a.  tf«  ^ 

Grouae 1  9  to  8 

Partrldgce ^.  1  8  n  1 

Pigeona 0  S  «  • 

Harea S  0  „  > 
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GSITBAIOGT  OF  TASIOUS:  GSHAICrUMSl 

Binira  in  a  hurry, 

I  made  a  marrellous 

mistake  last  iraak,  at 

hers  it  is  aaid,  "  We  sre 

>f  an;  hybrid  Geranium 

tfi  cnTtiTation.    2!U)>  are 

:e  offspring  of  one  ortginal 

bing  of  the  kind.     It   ia 

;TOM-bred  pluta  and  not 

hjbridB ;  but  as  I  hare  not  yet  given  my  own 

Opinion  on  Mr.  Darwin'i  theory  of  the  origin  of  apecies, 

my  Baying  our  bedding  and  bTioit  OeraniumH   "arc  the 

offapring  of  one  original  hind  "  ia  wrong  altogether,  and 

at  toe  very  opposite  of  what  my  practice  would  point  to. 

All  the  I»j-leah  are,  undoubtedly,  the  ofipring  of  one 

kind.    All  the  Scarlets  are,  without  doubt,  tne  offspring 

of  one  kind  also;  but  whether  that  kind  was  a  plain- 

leaved  one  like  Tom  Thnmb,  or  had  the  horseshoe  mark, 

there  ia  no  evidence  to  prove  either  way.   The  Geraniums 

of  the  florists,  in  my   early  days,  were  the  offspring  of 

half-a-dozen  Icinde,  but  since  thenthm  have  been  Drought 

doim  to  the  breed  of  Cuoulatum  alons.      The  bedding 

Geraniums  of  the  greenhouae  class,  as  Lady  Mary  Fox, 

Unique,  Sidonia.  Igneaoens,  Tonchiitone,  and  all  the  rest 

of  ttiem,  are  all  hybrids,  or  the  immediate  offspring  of 

hybrida~~that  ia,  from  the  union  of  two  distinct  members 

of  the  Geranium  family.     And  it  vaa  from  the  early 

union  of  such  distinct  kinds  that  the  botanists  of  the  last 

generation  took  op  their  wvong  ideas  on  muling  or  muled 

planta.     All  that  you  can  find  in  all  the  writings  of 

all   botanistH  about  muling  is   altogether  wrong,  and  I 

question  very  muah  if  there  is  suah  a  thing  on  the  face 

of  the  whole  earth  as  a  ranle  plant. 

But  let  us  go  straisht  acoording  to  the  heads  laid 
down.  The  first  was  ue  Ivy-leaf.  No  other  kind  ever 
crossed  with  them,  and  few  aa  their  number  ia,  there 
are  more  botanical  mules  anumg  them  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  other  section.  A  botanist  will  tell  yon  a 
mule  is  a  barren  crosa  between  two  distinct  kinds  or 
■pecies,  and  he  will  give  you  ^'reason  why  it  is  a  mule, 
ntvt  Bach  a  fuhion  as  this  :  That  the  parents  stood  in 
■nch  and  inch  relationship  to  each  other.  But  in  those 
days  the  practice  of  cross- breeding  did  not  begin  at  all, 
the  whole  thing  was  confined  to  hybrid  lain  g.  But  so 
■oon  as  rroBs- breeding  began,  it  spread  like  wildfire,  and 
tho. results  from  it  soon  proved  that  some  of  the  de- 
ductions of  the  hybridiaers  were  altogether  untenable. 

Muling  was  one  of  these  deductions,  or  hypotheses,  and 
is  untenable  also,  for  the  croBB-breeder  will  give  yon 
twenty  mules  and  fifteen  seedlinga  which  are  not  mulea, 
finm  one  pod  of  seed  which  was  fertitis'^d  by  the  pollen 
of  the  same  flower:  thousand*  oan  do  it.  Then,  if  a 
tiiousand  croBs-breederB  can  but  produce  each  by  hia  art 
one  mule  from  one  plant  only,  can  you  suppose  such  a 
Aing  aa  that  Nature  herself  would  require  two  hinds  of 
j^lnntB  to  enable  her  to  originate  a  mule  plant  between 
hem?  If  you  can  believe  anch  a  doctrine,  stick  to  your 
ITo.  39.— Yoi^  II.,  I^aw  Ssam. 


text,  fbr  it  wonld  be  as  a  thouEand  cross-grains  to  one  to 
distnrh  so  harmlcas  an  idea. 

The  next  are  the  Scarlets.  Are  they  all  really  from 
one  kindP  I  think  they  are,  for  this  reaaon.  that  the 
plain-leaf  and  the  horae  shoe -leaf  are  convertible  the  one 
for  the  other  at  every  change  in  the  pollen.  Botanioally 
I  may  be  wronir,  and  the  boraesboe  may  have  branched 
I  off  from  the  "  Capo  Scarlet,"  ages  before  the  Cape  was 
'i  known  on  this  side  of  the  line.  Both  the  originals  are 
lost,  but  a  crosB-breeder  could  reproduce  them  in  one 
season.  The  Golden  Chain  is  an  immediate  sport  from 
the  "  Cape  Scarlet,"  of  my  boyish  days,  the  i«qainan»  of 
botany,  and  true  seedlings  of  the  sport  will  furnish  the 
type  plant  among  them  certainly. 

The  original  Horseshoe  Geranium  from  the  Cape  was  a 
true  Wosegay,  according  to  Miller  who  first  described  it 
popularly  in  English.  In  his  time  "  it  was  the  oldest 
and  the  most  common  sort  in  the  English  gardena,"  and 
attained  to  one-half  only  of  the  atze  and  stature  of  the 
plain-leaved  Cape  scarlet.  According  to  him  the  flowera 
were  "  at  *.  purpUsh-red  colour,"  I  put  the  italics  beeauaa 
many  people  believe  the  original  horses  hoe- leaved  kind 
had  the  Bame  tint  of  acarlet  aa  the  inquinans,  and  being 
not  of  the  same  colour  as  the  original  plain-leaved  9eu^et 
fortifies  my  belief  in  its  being  only  a  wild  sport.  The 
tints  of  all  the  sports  of  Oeraninms  are  different  f^^nn 
thoae  or  that  in  the  parent  flower. 

The  next  sport  from  the  aamo  plant  was  under  cul- 
tivation, and  it  was  the  Golden  Chain,  the  atyle  of  flower 
much  the  same  as  in  the  first  sport,  the  Horseshoe,  but 
the  leaf  and  stature  widely  different,  yet  in  one  sense  a 
real  Horseshoe  after  all.  Then  we  know  rery  well  that 
the  firbt  horseahoe-leavcd  Geranium  was  not  a  "  fixed" 
kind  as  late  a*  JVIiller'a  time^that  is,  not  atrue  botanioal 
Bpecies,  for  it  would  not  then  come  true  from  seed,  or,  at 
all  events,  the  seedlings  would  not  be  all  like  the  parent, 
aa  they  ought  to  have  been  if  the  parent  had  been  a  trae 
wild  apeeies.  Miller  distinctlj  says  there  wer«  firar 
varieties  from  it  under  cultivation  ronnd  London  in  hia 
day,  "  one  with  fine  variegated  leaves,  one  with  crimson, 
and  another  with  niok-coloured  flowera  which  have  been 
accidentally  raised  from  seeds,"  the  fourth  being  nearest 
the  original.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  really  botanical 
species  which  would  not  come  true  from  Beeda  the 
moment  it  was  in  cultivation  P  I  never  knew  of  any  such 
species:  therefore,  I  believe  the  Horseshoe  Geranium 
was  never  a  species  at  all,  but  a  sport;  and,  therefore, 
also,  I  say  ana  maintain  that  all  the  Scarlet  Geraniuma 
which  are  now  in  cultivation  are  referable  to  one  originftl 
kind.  And  when  a  man  tells  tne  he  had  been  hybridising 
his  Scarlet  Geraniums,  1  know  very  well  that  he  could 
not  have  been  doing  any  such  thing — that  he  won  merely 
croBS- breeding  the  seedlings  of  one  kind,  bb  I  believe 
them  to  be,  and  aa  I  have  attempted  to  trace  and  describe 
them.  There  was  a  large  bed  of  the  original  Variegated 
Geranium  mentioned  by  Miller,  as  a  seedling  Bcort  from 
Ae  first  Horseshoe  Geranium  on  the  Eose  Mount  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  last  summer.  Seedlings  from  Ihat 
variegated  sport  will  give,  among  others,  the  identical 
No.  691.— ToL.  XXri.,  Old  Saaiis. 
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first  kind  of  Ilorseshoe  on  record,  just  as  the  Golden  Chain  will 
reproduce  the  original  Cape  Scarlet,  or  inquinans,  such  as 
liinnseus  described  them  in  his  "  Hortus  Upsalensis.*' 

Then,  it  is  evident  that  we  improve  the  different  sections  or 
races  of  the  family  of  Gheraniums  by  a  process  the  reverse  of  that 
by  which  the  breeds  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  improved-— 
that  is  to  say,  by  breedin^^  in-and-in,  or  cross-breeding,  which  is 
entirely  and  altogether  different  in  its  effects  from  that  of  hybri- 
dising ;  and  if  we  would  attend  to  these  practical  differences,  as 
between  crois-breeding  and  hybridising,  it  would  greatly  tend 
to  simplify  our  meaning,  and  to  instruct  our  readers  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  same  process.  But  it  would  not  be  to 
simplify  our  meaning  just  yet  awhile  to  give  a  true  definition  to 
another  turn  of  the  process  of  applying  the  pollen — I  mean  when 
we  cross  a  distinct  wild  species  by  one,  or  with  the  pollen  of  one, 
•f  our  cross-bred  seedlings.     Thus,  when  I  said  **  if  the  green 

Sarcnt  of  Mangles*  Variegated  Geranium  would  cross  with  Tom 
'humb,  or  with  any  other  bedding  Qieranium,  the  seedlings 
would  be  hybrids,"  I  was  not  strictly  within  the  law.  Tom 
Thumb  is  not  a  true  species  like  the  other,  but  a  cross-bred 
plant:  therefore,  the  seedlings  between  it  and  the  green  of 
Mangles*,  which  is  a  genuine  wild  kind,  would  only  be  half 
Ijybrids ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  introduce  so  strict  a 
definition  of  our  practice.  Mr.  Banks'  seedling  Fuchsias  are 
all  cross-bred  plants,  not  hybrids.  When  one  of  them  is  crossed 
with  Fuchsia  serratifolia,  a  wildling,  the  seedlings,  strictly 
speaking,  would  neither  be  hybrids  nor  cross-bred  plants — only 
half  hybrids.  But  that  fine,  large,  winter- flowering  Fuchsia 
from  the  Messrs.  Yeitch,  called  l^ominiana,  is  a  true  hybrid, 
because  it  was  got  by  crossing  two  distinct  wild  kinds  of  Fuchsia. 
So  we  are  not  left  to  the  fickle  fancy  that  breeding  in-and-in 
can  alone  improve  <^ur  seedlings. 

Hybridising  is  the  only  means  given  to  us  by  Nature  to 
obtain  new  races  of  plantsi,  and  by  cross-breeding  alone  can  we 
still  further  improve  all  new  races.  When  Nature  gives  us  more 
than  OMO  race  m  a  family,  as  in  these  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias, 
and  we  despise  them  all  but  one,  as  florists  do  in  Pelargoniums, 
and  in  tumed-in-floret  kinds  of  Chrysanthemums,  we  do  not 
respond  to  the  kindness  of  Nature  for  the  gratification  of  our 
senses.  Barring  this  clause,  I  would  be  a  florist,  and  always  was, 
and  I  hope  to  continue  to  bo  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
But  the  care  and  kindness  of  Heaven  in  supplying  us  with  so 
many  sources  of  innocent  enjoyment  I  should  be  the  last  on 
earth  to  ignore  in  one  sin^^le  instance :  therefore,  I  have  very 
great  pleasure  in  telling  ycu  a  tale. 

I  have  just  made  out  one  other  new  kind  of  Miller's  old 
sporting  Horseshoe  Geranium.  He  snid  that  kind  sported  from 
seeds,  and  from  a  "  reddi!*h-pur|)le  "  flower  turned  to  a  *'  crimson 
flower,"  and  to  a  "  pink  flower."  Now,  did  you  ever  see  a  real 
pink  Geranium  of  the  Scarlet  breed  ?  I  never  did  or  heard  of 
such  a  thing  but  in  Miller's.  When  I  had  to  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  all  the  distinct  colours  and  shades  of  colours  for  the 
flower-beds  under  authority,  there  was  no  pink  Geranium  such 
as  Miller  speaks  of,  save  the  httle,  close-growing,  pink,  Ivy-leaved 
Geranium  ;  not  another  like  it,  or  in  the  likeness  of  a  true  pink 
colour  could  be  had  among  all  the  Geraniums.  All  their  pinks 
were  tinged  with  rose  or  with  cherry  colour.  Miller  was  too 
good  a  judge,  and  too  practical  a  gardener  to  call  cerise  a  pink, 
or  a  Lucia  rosea  the  ^ame  ;  but  he  says  a  pink  Garanium  of  the 
Horsn'jslioe  class  was  common  'n  his  dnvs — that  is,  say  one 
hundred  }ear«  back,  and  1  told  vou  already  the  influence  I  had 
over  the  stamens,  but  niver  said  a  word  about  the  wavs  I 
exerted  that  inlluencc  from  1853  to  last  season,  in  endeavouring 
to  hunt  out  from  the  horns*  of  the  pistil  this  same  pink  of 
Milier*.-,  or  one  in  the  same  degree  as  he  would  c»ll  pink.  I 
fouiid  it,  ond  I  s»hall  l^ave  it  as  a  legacy  to  the  Indies. 

Bv  annthcr  mixture  of  tlm  pame  strain,  and  with  an  utter 
abhorrence  at  the  apocrvphjil  doctrine  of  puperfootntion,  I  found 
it  the  same  time  a  real  true  and  i)ure  magenta  colour,  the  very 
Inest  tint  wo  have  in  all  the  race.  I  do  not.  yet  know  what 
"•nmes  these  will  bear,  or  how  they  will  be  sold,  but  they  an»  in 
..le  handd  of  my  agents.  iMy  ])re8ent  mark,  however,  is  on  what 
irlr.  Smith  has  done  and  lo^t  between  the  Golden  Chain  and 
*^'a»  gles'  Varicirated  Geranium  with  the  shorter  stamens.  1 
jiink  I  offered  5*.  in  these  pages  to  any  one  for  one  seed  of 
klan^l.  b'  some  years  since;  at  all  evints  the  ofl'cr  was  on  my 
-ongiic  for  two  or  three  years  after  1  left  Slirubland  Park,  where  I 
>nce  hnd  a  o^"»ncc  truss  of  seeds  on  Mangles'  with  five  or  six  seed- 
,od?,  so  .?'^"^-    and  '^very  one  'n  the  garden  was  cautio^vr* 
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itch  to  be  at  it.  Sure  enough  some  one  cut  it  off  ere  it  was  half 
ripe,  and  I  never  saw  a  man  so  near  cutting  off  his  own  bead  ai 
Mr.  Wells  was  well  nigh  doing  when  he,  then  forenuui  of  tb 
department,  found  it  was  gone. 

Then  about  the  5«.  A  lady  once  took  me  at  mj  word— tilt 
lady  of  Capt.  Whitty,  now  inspector  of  prisons  in  Bublin— the 
lady  who  manages  the  Waltonian  Case  to  well  that  Mr.  Kk 
must  have  called  on  her  on  purpose  for  a  leaf  oat  of  her  bofik. 
Mrs.  Capt.  Whitty  assured  oie  she  had  often  seeded  Ui»ijk§* 
Variegated,  and  would  do  so  for  me  that  teaton,  and  the  vat  ai 
good  as  a  man  to  her  word.  She  ripened  two  aeedt  that  tmuMr 
(10«.  hard  cash),  but  I  was  ungallant  enough  to  retolve  not  to  w 
till  I  found  the  seeds  had  sprouted,  which  they  never  did;  M 
whether  that  was  to  save  my  money  or  mj  erecut  at  a  gardoMTi 
I  leave  you  to  judge,  and  shall  m>  any  lengths  to  persuade  otter 
people  to  try  the  effects  of  the  snorter  stamens  of  my  new  pink 
Geranium  aud  my  real  magenta  on  a  two  or  three-year-old  plant 
of  Mangles*,  for  Maneles'  and  the  green  type  whence  it  came  an 
true  pinks  so  far,  only  pale  pinks,  yet  free  from  the  tlightttt 
tinge  of  rose  or  cherry  colour.  Then,  if  they,  or  any  one  of  then, 
succeed  in  seedlings,  we  shall  possess  materials  for  a  new  seetioa 
of  pink,  real  pmk  Geraniums  ;  and  when  we  plant  equal  qnantititi 
of  pink,  purple,  crimson,  scarlet,  and  yellow,  and  learn  to  pot 
the  colours  m  the  right  positions,  our  flower  gardens  will  be 
something  more  than  a  blaze  of  scarlet  and  yellow. 

B.  BiiTOV. 

VISITS  TO  SOME  OF  THE  FEENCH 

NURSERIES. 
(^ContiKuedfrom  pa^e  213.) 

MoNSiBTTB  MABGomir,  BouBa  UL  Rbikx,  iTEAB  Pabib. 

The  name  of  this  most  successful  Rose  grower  is  well  and 
honourably  known  in  En?land  as  the  raiser  from  time  to  time 
of  some  of  our  most  sterling  Roses.  Louise  Odier,  Jules  Ma^ 
gotrin,  and  Belle  de  Bourg-la-Beine  are  sufficient  to  stamp  the 
character  of  any  one  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  intro- 
duce them  to  the  public  as  a  man  of  note,  and  one  whose  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  flower  which  forms  his  tpSdaliti  is  we& 
worth  considering.  All  the  anticipations  I  had  formed  con- 
cerning him  were  thoroughly  borne  out ;  and  I  have  little  hesi- 
tation in  regarding  him  as  Uie  most  thoroughly  practical  Rote 
grower  I  met  with  in  France,  and  also  at  an  upright  and  honeit 
man.  Of  this  I  feel  peifectly  convinced — that  however  he  nity 
be  mistaken,  as  must  unavoidably  be  the  case  with  everybody 
at  times,  he  will  never  send  out  a  Rose  which  he  believes  to  bt 
below  par ;  and  he,  more  than  any  Rose  grower  I  met  with  in 
France,  seemed  to  appreciate  shape  and  constitution  at  to  vny 
desirable.  A  notice,  then,  of  his  nursery  I  cannot  but  bone 
may  be  interesting  to  those  who,  like  myself,  loyally  regard  the 
Rose  as  the  queen  of  flowers. 

On  the  short  line  of  railroad  which  runs  from  Paris  to  Scetnx 
there  lits  the  suburban  village  of  Bourg  la  Reine,  and  in  the 
main  street  of  the  Tillage  Monsieur  Margottin  resides.  Hit 
nursery  runs  at  the  back  between  the  street  and  the  railway, 
and  is  in  a  more  cool  and  sheltered  position  than  most  of  tlie 
nuroories  about  Paris.  The  soil  being,  moreover,  that  nnctnont 
loam  so  dear  to  Rose  growers,  and  not  unlike  the  Hertfordshire 
Rose  grounds ;  and  as  it  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  BoM^ 
and  especially  to  tlie  raising  of  seedlings,  it  could  not  but  he 
that  great  interest  would  attach  itself  in  my  eyes  to  suel)  a  spot. 
At  that  late  season  (Oct  10th)  it  was  not,  of  course,  to  he 
expected  that  we  should  see  much  in  bloom;  but  we  did  seeiA 
every  part  of  the  ground  groftcd,  budded,  and  on  its  o«n  rooti, 
Lh  Boule  d'Or,  opening  most  freely,  and  one  of  the  yellovefct 
and  most  beautiful  of  Tea  Roses  it  is.  I  have  strong  hope^ 
there'ore,  that  notwithstanding  the  disappointment  it  has  dcea- 
sioned  this  seHson  it  may  by-and-br,  even  on  our  side  of  the 
Channel,  prove  a  desirable  Rose.  In  colour  we  have  nothing  st 
all  approaching  it  save  Persian  Yellow. 

Of  tlie  new  Roses  of  last  season,  he  spoke  verj  highly  of 
Madau^e  Furtado,  which  I  fear,  however,  will  prove  to  be  but 
an  indifferent  grower;  also  of  Catherine  Guillot(Bourbon),whidi 
for  shape  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  Reine  det  Violettes,  too,  bt< 
pronounced  good ;  but  then  I  think  those  slaty  colours  art 
much  more  according  to  French  than  to  Englitli  tstte.  Gcneftl 
Washington  he  also  considered  a  valuable  Rote,  as  I  hate  ao 
doub   we  r^-ill  find  it. 

t;.    —    'oo'^iinflrs  ^f  this  vev  we^^  ir  bl<HMf»  and  promiN 
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Boja ,  while  m  ComUwo  d  OuTwoff  we  h«Te  .  itroog-jirowmg  ^,^5^  twoi««ion.  «l.o.  Mv  boui  it  >  «rT  high  om  (B«  itorBji), 

■hd  .r.!l-lo..ym,  Soiinni  d'na  im  ud  Ih.trfon  Ll.lj  lo  „  a>.  b1«.  of  Ih.  .»(  A  of  Whitbj,  i.d  i™,di.t.l,  !^ 

Jt  ^''~. '*"!,'"     'i""'      ...                           the  Gonrun  Ooem,  from  whence  we  ha*B  moit  BevBre  ffftlei  of 

Tbfit  Mormeur  Hargottm  mmnie.  .  ™  duoretwn  m  tje  .^^^    i^e  front  of  tli»  h™«,  ..  ei«!llj  ...t ;  there  i>  In  «^ 

•ending  ool  of  liui  IUj«jm.j  be  gtthered  from  the  r»rt  th.t  he  g  feet  detp.  or  below  the  ground,  and  6  feet  wide.    Ihe  eim 

grow.  npwMd.  of  80.000  •eedlmgi,  and  from  the»  hu  only  on],  r«,ch«.  th.  bottom  of  the  .r«  in.ummerfor  »nlioi,r  about 

•eUetri  the«>  th«e.     Of  wwdlmg  growing  he  gaye  me  wme  lo  tfcbok  in  the  morning.     To  grow  np  the  front  from  out  of 

.»t«n»ting  pmrtioulm-  thu..     Ht  -ji  he  h«d  one  je.r  from  (,,;,  ,^  j  ^^^    ,„,jd  "(wo  Eo»e  tre^  on.  of  whioh  h«  now 

Louue  OSier  .bout  twenty  '"^  of  ererf  «Jour  from  wh.te  k,  f^j  high,  the  other  i.  .tUI  only  .bout  2  feet,  Ihe  »me 

to  nenrij  bUck ;  .nd  thrt.  elthongb  tbej  looked  very  prominng,  |,  ,j,e..  it  oime.     I  want  (o  know  if  I  have  und™t*o.i  your 

wot  one  of  them  whoa  graftrf  wm  worth  uiything    and  were  Jl  „„^       ^,,j  „j  th»t  1  mu«t  out  down  mj  beeutifnl  tr/ined 

thrown  »™.     Th«^  i«mn.  he  iUted  that  wedlingMf  they  tree,  if  it  S  tio  late,  and  would  apring  do  P     I  .hould  eho  feel 

floweredeither  thoflritoreeoondyetr.  w.re«nOTaDyfailur«.  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  the  n.m«  of  Mmo  other  iort>  of 

Tlie.r  con-tLtution  w„  eo  bad  that  they  dwd  off  the  thjrd  year,  ^^-^^^  ^.^  ,„^j  ^^^  ,^,1  ,„^  fl„,„  „  j„,      _i        ,   „, 

and  aeveral  g.pe  were  .hown  to  n.  where  .uch  had  b«n  the  September,  and  be  very  h«dj.- 9.  B. 

CMS  i   while  a  aeedling  that  doee  not  flower  until  the  SAh  or  11^    ,     '        .          '          "^            ,                 ,         ,     , 

eiith  Te.r  was  generally  likely  to  be  good,  H  being  generaUy  [^T"!"  »'"'  ciroum.lance.  yon  ought  to  out  down  both  your 

the  caie  that  those  which  flowered  Httle  and  grew  wtll  a.  wed-  "I'nibfg  Bo«"  '<>  the  very  surface  of  the  ground  n«t  March, 

Ungi  would,  whFD  grafted  or  budded,  flower  better.  "^  '''"  '"'"'  you  cnt  them  theneit  March  and  the  third  Mareh 

The  e-a.on  of  la<t  year,  which  proved  eo  fttJ  to  n»,  wee  well  Jj"  ■??""  they -.11  cover  the  wall,  although  that  round,  odd. 

High  a.  damaging  near  P«iB ;  anj  Uoneienr  Margottin  showed  ^"^  '{  J°"  dmibm  were  Cloth  of  Gold  or  Iwhclla  Gray,  or 

Da  thrt  not  one  of  the  .eed.  -hich  he  Mwed  la.t  year  had  made  f?  <^"  ^"^J°'  blooming  a.  they  are,  th«-  .hould  not 

it«  appearance,  and  this  sllhough  apparently  it  looked  well-  ^•P^^"?^  "  ""  *'"  ^^'T  ■"«"  ">   "bauitod  ae  to  bloom  freely. 

thua  mani&<(ing  that  there  waa  the  aame  want  of  vitality  there  -Ail"™™  lOOn  eihauat  themwilvei  if  they  ate  not  pruned, 

aa  here.     Again,  on  tlie  .ubject  of  the  Ho..  Roae,  about  whieh  "■*  «^  ^"  bloomere  will  K>on  oeaao  to  bo  .o  if  they  once 

winanrpreltyeonoeitihavobeenbypoetBiovent.a,andiuogbv  become  exhau.ted.    The  parte  ne«  the  ground  get  ao  h.da- 

loieaiok  joulli.  and  maiden..     He  etHled  that  although  he  only  bound  that  nothmg  will  >.ve  or  r.fr«ih  them  but   .cutting 

•aved    .e^    from  Hybrid  Perpetud  S^,  and   b^  no  Mo..  ^ own  to  the  lut  joint,  and  better  do  th.t  fiiat  Uiui  lut.     The 

Et.ei  in  hi.  garden,  thatyet  out  of  every  ten  ortwelvethouaand  ""*  ]»«*  climber,  for  you  .re  Clemati.  HenderMni,  and  Viti- 

Mfdling.  be  wai  preity  .ure  to  get  one  or  two  Ho.s  Rose,,  and  ™llafl«mmnla,  and  the  common  Tra.eUer'8joy,Clemali.v.1alba.] 

he  bad  then  oiio  Perpetual  M(u.  of  which  he  hoped  good  things.  . ■ 

There  were  .ome  Kediings,  too.  from  Louiae  Odier,  which  pro- 

mi.ed  to  bo  of  .ome  note,  .nd  they  will  be  probably  introduced  THE    IN-DOOR  PLABT   CASE.— No.  5. 

to  the  notice  of  Ihe  public  next  year.      Bon  eihibitiou. '&re  (fiontiauBdJi-ampaga  200.) 

not   much    p.troniied    in  Fnnoe,    the    greateat  intereat  being  

taken  in    .eedlinge,   which    n   a    matter    of  vonm  pay  better,  OBEBNHOUSB  FLOWSBB. 

uid  h*uce  the  general  atoekof  Eo...  i.  not  a.  large  aa  one  might  j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^^.j,^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^jj^^j^  arrangement 

"TLnot  but  think  that  the  commaroial  point  of  view  ie  the  f<"-  «  <="«  ^  ,>>«  ^^^"'^  f-tirdy  wiU,  Kreephouiie  pWtB- 

OM  from  which  the  value  .nd  import«.co  ot  ihe  Ro«  i.  mort  "■.  ""■"■ner,  of  conree.  for  these  no  heat  u  rec|mred.     la 

Kgarded  by  our  French  friend..      Hero  wiU  be,  perhaps  the  w"!"!-,  however,  thode  that  have  had  moat  forcing,  and 

proper  place  to  aay  that,  feeling  thi.,  I  wa.  extremely  deairou.  e'en  hardy  plants  forced  into  early  bloBBom,  do  beat  at 

of  trying  to  induce  the  Fronoh  grower,  to  coioe  over  here  with  the  warmer  end, 

their  uedling.  next  year,  when  sveiybody  will  be  on  the  wing  In  filling  a  green  home- cue  the  first  thing  to  coneider 

to  the  Qreat  E^iibition.     I  mentioned  it  to  Hveral  friends  ;  it  which  plants  to  place  the  neoreat  to  the  light,  and 

and  my  pUn  waa,  that  twenty  of  ua  who  were  interested  in  the  which  will  bear  to  touch  the  glasa  without  injury.     Very 

growth  of  the  Raw  thould  .ubsoribe  a  guinea  each,  and  offer  it  juicy  crisp  aort  of  leaves  in  general,   like  Primroses  and 

in  three  or  four  priies  to  the  be.t  .ii  bloom,  of  any  one  Rom  Geraniums,  suffer  very  much  from  the  alighUst  contact, 

whioh  wa.  not  .9  yet  for  ule.     Iput  myjelf  into  ooramunication  Thicker  and  more  leathery -textured  evergreens  will,  how- 

with  the  CJounoil  of  the  Royal^  Hort.cnltnrd  Sorae^  in   order  gyer,  be  quite  uninjured ;  and  these  may,  therefore,  be 

to  «»  If  they  would  Miictton  it.  being  «rt  ot  their  pUni  (a.  j^^^  ^j  ^^^1^^^  ^^^ 

^r  ^TT^\  1^4^  ■   ^T.  !"*■     ■     ^  r'"^*  ^'^::.  I  fi""!  Myrtles  amorist  the  Teiy  best  and  pleasantest 

feeling  that  that  body  waa  beat  knovn  in  France.    The  oflbr  „,_„,„  j„_  ■'■   ■       tt-    j     i    j  i-           l   .  ,l„     i  .„  r,„j 

waa  .l««pt*d  i  but  a.  I  wa,  only  given  one  week  to   complete  P'""*  '^P'  g"'"*  *>"*  ^"^.  ["•"^^  •  ^"^  'l*™.  ^  *""  X'* 

the  arrangemmia,  wWoh  would  have  been  quite  inadequate,  I  "^  growing  plants  from  which  one  may  ■ometimes  gather 

waa  compelled  to  give  it  up.      I  caanot  but  think  the  scheme  sprays   of  green  leaves  and  flowers,  and  Myrtles  aeein 

pimHicable.      London  ia  reaohed  fimn  Paris  in  ten  hoar,  and  q">te  wonderfully  to  anbrnit  to  auch  pruning.     A  good 

a  half;  to  that  Rose,  cut  the  night  before  might  very  well  be  at  arrangement  is  to  place  a  large  Myrtle  in  each  comer, 

Xooaington  Qore  by  eleven  o'clock,  .nd  by  giving  additional  and  then  to  let  a  Camellia  spread  itselfout  in  front  of  it. 

liberty  to  such  exhibiicri,  would  be  in  abundance  of  lime.  The  large-leaved  flowering  Mvrtle  is  one  of  the  nicest ; 

The  wme  kind  and  genial  hospitality  which  we  eiperienoed  but  the  small-leaved  kind  is  still  prettier  for  cnttiug,  and 

at  other  places  wu  shown  to  lu  by  Monsieur  Hargotttn,  who  it  looks  very  charming   when  not  allowed  to  have  too 

ha*  Bomo  good  knowledge  of  England,  .■  hi.  son  wu  for  .nme  long  a  stem.     Myrtle  nuttings  strike  more  easily  in  these 

time  at  Mr.  Paul's,  of  Cheahnnt.    A  more  complete  knowledge  cases  in  a  little  sand  than  in  any  way  that  I  know.     The 

of  Rosfrgrowing  it  would  be  almoet  impoMible  to  meet  with  old  planU  require  a  great  deal  of  water  ;  and  this  deservei 

than   hepos^Mj..  and    a.  I  have  said,  although  he  may   be  attention,  since  if  it  be  not  given  they  are  apt  to  lose 

«>met>me.m..takeu   I  should  be  quite  ready  to  Uke  h„  opinion  y^  j    j                 j      j^      j        ^      ^        BCCumnTates  with 

™     Ti^l^h^*!^  w^,,lh.'tfM!.V^^.lwC«  ^a  "ceedine  slowness;  but  even  thus  it  is  well  every  now 

jrrowB  the  ilolljnock  too- wnicti  he  tola  us  was  another  Ko.e,  ana  >    .,     ^   .          r      t    .i       i-  ,■            e  ..l         ..l^  i   r         ^ 

Is  indeed  .o  oiled  by  the  Frenel.-Rose  tremlirene,  or  Pa.se  "P-*   ^^^"^   '"   refresh  the   foliage   of  these   thiek-Ieaved 

BoH>!  and  of  t-if»e  hi  had  wme  of  the  be.t  English  .ud  Scotch  plants  by  washing  or  sponging.     The  simple  cottage  plaa 

varieties-    He  had  also  some  C.meHla.  and  other  flower.,  but  of  standing  the  plants  ouUide  during  a  soft  mild  sflower 

tbt  Boot  was  hi*  ohief  eoneorn  :   and  I  can  only  express  my  '«  very  beneficial ;  but  in  London  the  rain  is  not  always 

hi^  that  he  may  long  give  it  hia  atlentioo,  and  gladden  the  purifying,   and  it  is  always  necessary  to  guard  against 

~ms  of  our  English  roMrians  with  Mine  worthy  compeers  of  worms  ascending  into    the   pota   through   the  drainage- 

oIm  Mai^tin  li  Co. — D.,  Dtat..  hole,  as  they  tear  the  roots  and  ioQict  much  injury.     I 
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liave  known  great  masaes  of  roots  completely  separated 
from  the  plant  by  tliis  very  tiling.  Camellias  are  most 
useful  plants,  because  tlicy  have  such  beautiful  and  sueli 
massive  flowers.  They  may  also  after  flowering  be  stood 
out  so  safely  under  a  wall,  or  even  on  a  house-roof,  so 
that  only  the  pots  are  sheltered  or  placed  in  others. 
Draining  the  outside  pots  with  finely  pounded  ashes  is 
a  good  means  of  prev-enting  the  entrance  of  any  wbrms 
when  the  plants  stand  on  the  ground. 

In  the  glass  cases  my  own  mode  is  never  to  water 
Camellias  at  all.  They  are  very  awkward  things  to 
water — too  much  or  too  little  mostly  causing  the  buds  to 
fall ;  and  thxis  I  use  the  flower-pot  as  a  kind  of  filter, 
and  content  myself  almost  entirely  during  the  time  of 
flowering  with  watering  the  sand  that  surrouuds  the 
flower-pots.     This,  however,  has  to  be  kept  pretty  moist. 

The  old  double  white  Camellias  have  never,  I  ihink, 
been  surpassed  in  beauty,  nor  in  ease  of  culture  and 
freedom  of  bloom.     Finibriata  alba  is  also  a  lovely  sort. 

Crimson  and  pink  Camellias  are  also  most  attractive ; 
and  for  cases  I  have  sometimes  had  little  plants  not  more 
than  a  foot  high,  which  look  extremely  pretty. 

The  Camellias  grea'uly  enjoy  having  their  leaves  kept 
clean  ;  but  I  confess  to  avoiding  sponging  while  the  buds 
are  swelling,  as  on  one  occasion  some  years  ago  all  the 
buds  fell  off  after  such  a  process.  I  do  not  know  what 
c«v8ed  it,  but  I  bad  a  theory  at  the  time  that  it  might 
have  been  caused  by  over-rapid  and  violent  absorption  of 
the  moisture. 

The  Myrtles  being  arranged  at  the  ends  and  comers, 
and  duly  faced  with  Camellias,  Azaleas  will  answer  most 
delightfully  in  the  centre,  blossoming  for  an  extraordinary 
length  of  time  and  preserving  their  foliage  in  a  thorougn 
state  of  freshness.  I  think  the  old  Indicaalba,  the 'White 
Perfection  (which  is  a  special  beauty),  Etoile  de  Gaud  and 
the  Bride  are  amongst  the  very  best  of  the  white  Azaleas. 
The  latter,  however,  I  do  not  think  1  have  ever  kept  in  a 
plant-case,  though  it  will  doubtless  answer  there  as  well 
as  any  sort. 

Kosy  Circle  and  Model  are  beautiful  pink  flowers 
spotted  with  scarlet  rose  colour.  Variegata  is  a  beau- 
tiful salmon  rose  edged  or  streaked  with  white;  and 
Exqnisita  is  violet  pink  and  white,  lovely  as  its  name 
implies,  but  not  so  good  as  pure  white  or  rose  for  candle- 
light. 

I  generally  find  the  Azaleas  do  best  with  a  little  water 
daily,  or  moistened  sand  surrounding  them  keeps  them 
very  safe.  These,  plants  trained  down  flatly  look  very 
well  spreading  out  in  the  plant-cases  below  the  Camel- 
lias, one  at  least  at  each  end.  Thosf  most  out  should 
be  kept  at  the  coolest  side. 

Gardenias  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  should  always  be 
coming  on,  the  latter  at  least  from  November  till  April, 
lliey  do  at  first  with  but  little  light:  latterly  they  re- 
quire to  stand  near  the  window,  that  they  may  not  grow 
up  too  tall. 

I  do  not  find  Violets  answer  so  well  as  most  things. 
Perhaps  that  is,  however,  because  I  have  been  used  to 
such  quantities  out  of  doors  almost  all  the  year,  that  I 
have  never  till  lately  tried  to  grow  them  much  in  rooms 
or  in  plant-cases. 

Soses  also  seem  to  require  a  special  treatment,  in- 
volving a  good  deal  of  air  when  attainable.  I  fancy  that 
<«.  plant-case  kept  very  light,  snd  filled  entirely  with 
ioses,  Mignonette,  andf  Violets,  would  answer  very  well 
•ith  sand  kept  a  little  moist,  the  front  panel  out,  and 
iot  water  given  only  in  the  morning ;  the  front  panel 
^eing  closed,  or  a  woollen  cloth  hung  over  on  a  real 
old  night. 

The  Chinese  Primroses,  again,  are  amongst  the  most 
4deful  iBowers.  In  these  greenhouse  groups  they  go  on 
i/%«-ering  with  the  utmost  luxuriance  ana  beauty.  Leaves 

.a  flowers  both  look  fresh  and  bp""tiful,  and  they  con- 
**'>r  months  ope»"**»y  out  th**       arge  white  or  lilac 


cooler,  tlie  beautifal  double  ones  at  the  warmer  end 
Mine  do  admirably  under  the  shade  of  the  Gamelliai' 
These  plants  require  rather  more  water  than  many  othen- 
but  they  should  not  have  much ;  and  if  they  never  «» 
really  irj,  moist  sand  outside  generally  keeps  them  siJe^ 
Almost  any  plant,  if  it  does  accidentally  get  too  diy,* 
requires  a  good  watering  as  the  roots  make  a  tight  ball 
in  the  middle  through  which  when  once  hard  and  dry 
water  can  scarcely  penetrate  without  soaking.  I  om^ 
however,  to  preferring,  when  plants  are  m  blosMua, 
beginning  this  soaking  by  means  of  wet  sand,  to  prevent 
the  too  «ndden  change  from  -a  starved  condition/. 

Half  the  secret  of  forcing  flowers  in  winter  in  tiiese 
cases,  as  in  every  other  straeture,  lies  in  giving  tkem 
always  water  that  is  above  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
and  atmosphere.  The  other  half,  I  fancy,  chiefly  connsti 
in  how  much  light  they  get. 

Sweetbriars  are  well  worthy  of  a  winter  place  in  I3ie 
greenhouse  case.  They  do  best  at  the  warmest  end,  and 
do  not  require  a  very  great  deal  of  light.  The  lower  and 
dwarfer  these  plants  are  the  better,  aa  we  only  want 
their  delicious  scent. 

A  Heath  or  £pacriB,  a  Deutcia  or  an  Ormn^  tve^ 
ahould  be  in  the  oeafcve.  HmIIis  espaoially  like  to  iflra 
air  m\\  round  tkem. 

The  S.  hy menalis  is  a  nott  osefol  one  for  ikeie  €Mes ; 
and  also  the  little  round  white-lowered  one,  the  naaw  of 
which  I  cannot  juirt  now  remember. 

With  these  Myrtles,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Primwes, 
and  Heaths  for  the  lai^er  and  more  eonspicnous  planti^ 
Sweetbriars,  Lilies  of  tne  Valley,  Ferns  and  Lycopodiuu 
(the  latter  chiefly  for  lining  the  glass  at  the  sice  next 
the  room  farthest  from  the  bright  light  and  for  under- 
growth), a  most  exquisite  display  of  blooming  plants  may 
be  kept  up  all  winter.  They  last  indeed  so  long,  that! 
am  really  tired  of  having  for  a  third  week  to  report  the 
same  white  Camellia  blossom  still  fresh,  as  spotless  as 
when  it  first  oame  out,  and  showing  every  «gn  of  laa^ 
ing  a  fourth  Tuesday !  I  have  generally  gaUiered  ay 
Camellias  after  about  the  first  three  or  four  day*,  lO 
this  is  almost  my  first  experimmt  -as  to  how  long  they 
do  last. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say,  that  though  it  ia  a  greenhonse 
group  that  I  now  am  speaking  of,  a  beautiral  Drseama 
terminalis  would  answer  well  and  form  a  charming  centre. 

The  stillness  of  the  air,  which  yet  is  in  continual  circa- 
lation,  probably  tends  to  equalise  the  wants  of  vaxioni 
plants. 

Two  inches  of  the  top  pane  open,  sand  kept  zathn 
moist,  a  moderate-sized  water-can  of  hot  water  night  and 
morning,  and  a  daily  glanoe  to  see  and  z«move  any  fiidiag 
fiowers  or  decaying  leaves*  is  all  the  <ttetitk«  that  fooK 
a  ease  requizea,  even  at  thia  seaaon. 
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HEATIKG  A  GREENHOUSE  AII3>  STOVE. 

I  HAVE  had  a  greenhouse  and  stove  constructed  aeeordiiigttt 
Mr.  Beeton's  plan  of  a  portable  greerihouse  in  yom*  VoL  UJL 
The  building  is  span-roofed,  and  adjoins  Ae  ent  end  of  itt$ 
house,  partly  only,  for  an  an^e  in  tire  wall  makes  the  remaindsr 
about  3  feet  distant,  and  in  this  spaco  I  have  placed  a  boBsr,  a 
common  cylinrier  with  egg-shaped  ends,  aboq;t  dO  iBofass  tlf 
12  inches  or  14  inches.  B«ng  afraid  of  the  expense  of  seKinf 
men  from  Dublin  or  liOndon,  a  local  tradesman  put  up  toe  hot- 
water  pipes ;  and  though  his  workmanship  is  good,  ^vt  I  am 
ftfmid  he  did  not  sufficiently  understand  the  prmeiple  of  faeatnig 
to  givo  me  that  commaad  over  the  heal  that  I  required.  I  want 
to  be  sure  of  55*  in  the  stove,  and  40^  in  the  greenhouse^  in  thft 
coldest  nights.  I  have  managed  pretty  well  so  ftr,  but  diiriqg 
the  frost  we  had  tliree  weeks  ago  tne  thermometer  went  down  tb 
52**  and  35°,  so  I  dread  the  commencement  of  any  such  firesfe  w 
we  had  last  December.  To  be  ready  for  sudi  an  emergeney,  1 
have  since  placed  a  slow-coaibnstion  stovs  in  tin  grerahouH^ 
with  a  piv*'*  '^"^  of  the  roof  "*  ^t  I  do  not  Hka  the  tMuttle  and  tdfaft 
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pTesent.    Through  htring  three  separate  otmnecfriotts  with  the  amall  gas-pipea^  m  air-pipes,  will  be  all  that  is  wanted.    The  air- 
boiler,  and  being  on  so  xnany  different  leTeh,  the  pipes  do  not  pipes  should  have  the  open  ends  several  feet  higher  than  the 
heat  evenly.    The  three-inch  pipe  is  only  used  during  frost,  pipes,  and  higher  than  the  open  cistern.] 
and,  perhaps,  from  being  the  longest,  it  robs  the  others,  though 
on  the  lowest  level  of  the  whole.     I  might  run  a  second  row 

overit,butthenI  fear  I  should  not  have  heat  enough  in  the  DESTROYING    AN     OLD     ORCHARD  — WHITE 

stove.     Could  I  gam  more  heat  m  the  latter  by  carrying  the  nn-onTT  k-c-n    "crmTroT  a  cs 

boiler-flue  through  it,  though  this  would  be  difficult,  as  the  pipes  OUKUijLAliD   1?  UCHblAS. 

at  present  run  ?      Another  suggestion  made  to  me,  is  to  place  a  I  hate  an  orchard  of  about  three  statute  acres  in  extent, 

sheet-iron  upright  cylinder,  4ieet  by  14  inches,  in  connection  The  trees  are  old  :  it  is  about  fifty  years  since  they  were  planted, 

with  the  pipes  in  the  stove  at  the  end  of  the  path  near  the  boiler.  They  are  of  a  bad  kind,  and  very  indifferent  bearers ;  and  having 

and  that  this  will  hold  a  large  body  of  warm  water,  and  radiate  taken  into  consideration  the  expense  of  a  man  watching  the 

a  great  amount  of  heat  without  soon  cooling. — As  Akxious  orchard  in  summer  and  other  trouble  and  expense  connected 

Akatefb.                         '  with  it,  I  had  resolved  to  root  the  trees  out,  and  turn  the  land 

[Such  a  boiler,  for  anything  we  can  see,  ought  to  heat  such  to  agricultural  purposes,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  when  I 

a  house ;  but  jot  we  cannot  see  the  way  clearly  how  to  help  you,  saw  a  paragraph  in  your  Journal  stating  that  or<mards  would 

as  we  do  not  know  how  you  have  formed  your  three  separate  soon  become  very  valuable,  as  the  Mancliester  manufacturers 

connections  with  the  boiler,  nor  the  relative  height  of  tho  dif-  had  discovered  tlutt  Apple  juioe  was  the  best  thing  now  known 

ferent  pipes  in  the  diCerent  places.    A  cross  section  showing  for  fixing  the  colours  in  cotton  fabrics.     Will  jou  let  me  have 

how  much  the  boiler  was  below  the  eround  level,  and  how  much  your  opinion  and  advice  on  this  subject  ? 

the  other  pipes  were  above  or  beWw  it,  would  have  enabled  us  to  A^^^t  ^^  ™ix  the  utile  cum  dulee,  will  you  also  let  me  know 

see  where  the  error  lay,  if  error  there  be.     As  it  is  at  present,  we  what  are  the  best  of  the  white  corolla  Fuchsias,  the  best  time 

can  safely  say  that  for  suoh  a  span-roofed  stove  you  have  not  a  for  getting  them,   and   could  plants  be  forwarded   by  post? 

bit  more  piping  than  you  ought  to  have  in  the  stove,  and  not  — A  Sitbscbibeb. 

enough  if  the  temperature  requires  to  be  kept  high  in  severe  [An  old  orchard  must  be  tenanted  by  trees  much  more  de- 
weither.  Running  the  flue,  therefore,  through  the  bed  and  back  crepid,  and  producers  of  much  worse  fruit  than  we  have  ever 
again,  would  no  doubt  be  an  advantage.  For  the  greenhouse  Hiet  with,  except  in  the  cider  coanties,  before  we  should  recom- 
you  would  have  required  two  four-inoh  pipes  all  round.  In  mend  it  to  be  uprooted,  and  the  plough  driven  over  its  surface, 
severe  weather  you  will  need  the  stove  before  this  can  be  done.  The  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  orchard 
It  would  appear  that  this  house  heats  best,  apt  to  rob  the  others,  ig  slightly  productive,  and  the  scanty  produce  indifiereiit,  be- 
and  yet  was  so  low  ;  and  yet  if  the  pipes  are  here  the  lowest,  we  cause  the  trees  have  been  both  neglected  and  ill-used.  We 
should  expect  that  the  heating  power  was  also  tho  lowest.  We  »hould  thin  out  the  small  branches  ;  lime-wash  the  stems  and 
get  also  confused  about  the  flow-pipe  on  the  one  side  of  the  main  hmbs ;  manure  heavily  and  surface-stii*  the  soil  with  the 
stove  being  a  combination  of  the  return-pipe  on  the  other  side  fork,  and  so  treat  the  orchard  for  two  following  years.  If  it 
of  the  stove,  and  not  a  word  is  said  of  open  cisterns  or  air-pipes  showed  no  improvement  after  such  good  care,  thin  kt  tho  trees 
at  any  of  these  bends.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  few  air-pipes  cumber  the  ground  no  longer.  All  animals  ought  to  be  ex- 
would  remedy  what  you  find  wrong.  If  we  saw  our  way  clearly  eluded  from  it ;  no  crop  grown  upon  tho  soil ;  and  no  spade 
we  would  be  most  glad  to  obI%e  you  ;  but  it  may  so  happen  allowed  to  be  used  upon  it. 

that  everytliing  is  right  except  the  quantity  of  piping.     Even  it  is  true,  very  possibly,  that  Apple  juice  may  be  found  to  be 

the  pipes  in  the  pit  we  know  nothing  of  as  to  their  position,  a  good  mordaunt,  or  an  aid  in  some  way  for  dyeing  tho  ncwly- 

We  "may  juat  add,  that  the  reservoir  of  water  wUl,  of  course,  add  discovered  colours ;  but  if  it  be  so,  the  malic  acid,  on  which  the 

to  the  amount  of  heat,  and  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  place  jjroperty  probably  depend«i,  will  soon  be  manufactured  artifi- 

open  rubble  over  the  pipes  before  adding  a  foot  or  15  inches  of  cially.     Scheele  formed  an  acid  very  nearly  like  it,  if  not  iden- 

coooa-nut  fibre  or  tan,  Ac.     We  may  just  remind  you,  which,  of  tical,  by  treating  sugar  with  fuming  nitric  acid.     The  berries  of 

course,  from  your  reading  you  are  conversant  with,  that  tho  top  the  Mountain  Ash    and    the    common    Houseleek    contain   a 

of  the  boiler  should  be  lower  than  any  pipe  ;  that  in  close  pipes  considerable  quantity  of  malic  acid,  and  we  hope  our  textile 

the  water  should  rise  in  the  flow  to  the  extremity,  and  have  an  manufacturers  of  Manehester  will  have  recourse  to  all  the  sources 

air-pipe  there,  and  return  gradually  to  the  boiler;  and  that  if  the  we  have  pointed  out,  and  leave  our  Apples  alone,  or  be  content 

pipes  were  lower  in  one  house  than  the  other,  and  that  house  with  their  parings. 

the  farthest  off*,  but  the  lowest  pipe  there  still  higher  than  the  Qf  white  coroUaed  Fuchsias,  Empress  Eugenie,  Mrs.  Storey, 

top  of  the  boiler,  then  the  best  wav  would  be  to  heat  all  from  an  Princess  of  Prussia,  Queen  Victoria,   Counttss  of  Burlington, 

open  cistern,  instead  of  taking  each  pipe  directly  from  the  boiler  and  Eclat  are  good.     Small  plants  may  be  had  now  by  book 

— that  is,  in  such  a  small  space  as  yours,  and  where  no  heat  at  post.] 

all  was  wanted,  in  one  and  the  largest  house,  except  in  froaty  

weather.      Keeping  in   view  your  present  arrangement,  then, 

instead  of  the  large  reservoir,  we  vooid  bring  one  flow-pipe  from  BOSDEB  BEKEATH  AN  ABEQU  YVXM  H£DOE. 

UiQ  boiler  iitto  a  cistern  at  Uast  3  foet  b$y  li  foot,  and  1\  foot  soab  fos  i  ckaist  soil. 
deep,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  stove,  and  three  holes  in  it  for 

pipaa  beaid^s  the  flow<pipe  ftixak  the  boiler.    A  double  T"Piw»  ■*•  ^^^^  *  !™*^^  "^"^^  before  my  house  about  80  equaxe  yardf . 

fixed  in  the  return  would  enable  yoa  to  oonneet  all  ti»  xeimnB  ^^  either  side  is  a  hedge  of  Arbor  Tits,  with  a  border  of 

eeparat^y.    Theii  t^y  ana  flow  ending  in  a  X'Pi^^  reteraed,  about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide.     ISothing  will  grow  in 

and  yoa  have  the  flow  for  both  ndeaof  the  atove,  and  the  return  ^^^^  border  owing  to  the  roots  of  the  Arbor  Vitae,  and  I  do  not 

would  go  at  onee  to  tbftnaiia  letuKi  i  auothor  flow  would  go  to  ^^ovr  what  to  do  with  it.    I  have  thought  of  doing  away  with 

the  pipe  viiide  the  pit»  the  end  of  that  alsojoiaing  the  return,  \^^  border  by  carrying  cxn  the  turf  under  the  hedge,  and  another 

with  an  air-pipe  in  us  ^^ig^>A^  heocL     The  third  flow  would  go  ^^^  ^^^  ^>^^  ^  bow  Mignonette  over  the  whole  bordor.^A 

along  the  stove  and  entor  tho  graenhouse^  and  there  the  pipe  Subscribeb  at  Bath. 

ooola  go  round  double,  with  the  return  eouneuted  with  the  £Tutf  over  the  narrow  border  under-  the  Arbor  Yiissi.    Mig- 

&rtheat  side,  or  the  flow>pipa  coiUd  go  round,  and  the  return  nonette  is  the  veiy  laat  plant  that  would  grow  on  a  hungry 

oome  htuek  underneath  it  and  gjo  on  through  tho  stove  to  the  aurfaee»sueh  as  your  bovd«*r,  suoked  by  vi^roua  plants  of  Arbor 

reiom  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.    Iuthiaoa8e,too,an  air-pipe  Yitfs,  on  a  chalky  soil,  sueh  as  prevails  around  Bath.    When 

should  be  iBssnrtad  iu  the  highest  pari  of  the  pipe.    Each  part  Arbor  Yitss  on«e  get  hold  of  a  eh«lky  soil  tbey  are  so  much  at 

oould  thus  be  heated  sepaiatdy,  by  moving  a  plug  or  a  valve  at  home  that  grass  or  turf  over  their  roots  seems  to  do  Uiem  no 

the  ciatem ;  and  if  one  pipe  waa  apt  to  rob  tbeotliera^  the  valves  harm  whatever,  while  Hoses  on  that  kind  of  soil  only  die  by 

or  plugs  v«Mild  only  need  a  little  regoUtion  to  cause  the  flow  to  inches,  unless  turf  is  put  over  their  roots,  and  then  they  all  gn 

IHPOosed  as  wanteds    The  lower  any  of  the  pipes  descend,  pro-  off  by  the  yard  measure,  t^xoepl  Qkdre  de  Rosam^ae  i  but  with- 

Tided  none  below  the  top  of  the  botes  the  higher  in  proportion  out  a  ehalky  soil  that  Boee,  the  brightest  of  the  wliele  race,  is 

AmXd  this  open  eiiAem  hs.    We  asaj  say,  aa  guesa  work,  that  not  worth  looking  at.    Another  of  its  peeuliaritiee  is,  that  it  will 

it  ahould  be  2  leet  or  8  feei  above  tiie  pipss  in  tho  stove,  if  the  not  grow  well  on  any  kind  of  atodk.    While  the  great  peeu- 

feilI  the  grewahouae  aie  aonss  18  iachea  lower.    We  hope,  liarity  of  all  Arbor  Yitase  •»  thit  turf  dosa  net  hurt  them  if  they 

f«r»  that  mors  heatiag  poiser,  and  tha  iasertion  of  some  aia  oa  a  chalky  bottom,} 
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This  prinoelf  demMneoFJBinta  L«niiDi  William  Naper,Eiq., 
ii  situated  in  the  midst  of  T&ried,  pictarc«que  iceacrj  in  ths  rich 
fertile  countj  of  Meath,  thirtT-Beven  mile*  from  Droghedi,  ten 
from  Kelli,  and  Iwo  from  the  town  of  Old  Caslle.  Wb  were 
induced  to  riiit  this  charming  place,  partly  that  gre  might  haie 
the  pleaaure  of  meeting  again  our  old  fricod  Mr.  Milroj,  the 
talented  furdener,  and  partly  that  we  might  aatlaf;  ourarlTes 
from  peiw>nal  obafrration  of  the  correctneaa  of  all  that  we  had 
heard  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place,  enhanced  h;  art  and 
design,  of  the  great  improTemenls  etTccterl  on  the  estal  •,  and  the 
comforts  eecured  to  the  labouring  pcpulation  b;  the  bmevolent, 
noble-hearted  proprietor,  who  along  with  his  estimable  lady, 
'ive  almost  constantly  at  Lough  Crew,  and  hare  uniformly 
carried  out  in  practice  the  great  principle  that  "  property  has 
ig  duties  ■>  well  aa  its  rights."  Ifeed  we  be  surprised  that  such 
'  landlord  should  be  more  than  respected — Bhoutd  he  loied,  and 
^it  to  retrrcnced,  when  his  presence  must  still  remind  bo 
.lany  that  in  the  dark,  gloomy  dajB  of  famine,  passed,  we  trust, 
■eter  to  return,  the  claims  of  right  were  prcttj  well  forgotten 
■1  the  anijeties  and  activities  to  meet  the  stem  demands  of 
■uty  ?  Seed  wo  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling  of  more 
-ban  respect,  when,  after  the  dark  days  have  passed,  it  is  see' 
hat  the  same  untiring  watchful,  humnne  tiligance  is  eieroiiei 
'■11,  t>"t  the  happiness  of  hia  h"—'-iq  neiglib-ira  may  be  pr' 


I  able  allotmeDts — thui  practically  dereloping  a  great  priDdplt  in 
I  social  economicB,  that  happiness  worthy  of  the  name  oan  amy  be 

secured  when  it  ia  based  upon,  and  co-exislent  with,  the  aom-  . 
I  forts  and  the  enjoyments  of  those  by  whom  we  ara  anrnRindedf 
I  Talk  of  the  might  of  wealth,  and  we  qoeation  not  ita  power, 
though  when  not  conjoined  with  felt  responsiliility  it  may  be  ■ 
,  power  to  blast  rather  than  to  bleia — a  power  to  reptf  rfttfaer  ttn 
;  to  attract ;  but  ally  it  with  the  twin  siatera  of  bnieroIenM  and 
benefloence,  and  how  great  is  ita  elerating  inflnenoo,  how  paid 
its  sway  !  Hard  and  deeply  debased  mnst  that  heart  ba  Ibit 
the  power  of  kindness  will  not  soften  and  amelicavta. 
I  It  is  sometimes  unfortunate  lo  hear  a  great  deal  in  pnlaa  cf  a 
I  place  before  you  see  it.  Eren  Niagara  has  failed  to  tianaport 
'  some  visitora,  beoause  from  being  preTioaaly  eioHed,  it  did  >at 
come  up  to  what  thay  had  eonceiTed.  We  wen  next  to  infcnMi 
.  we  could  not  pick  a  fault  with  Lough  Crew,  and  th^  parbaa^ 
<  juat  set  aa  on  the  look  out  for  one,  even  when  mrroniiaed  Willi 
.  so  much  to  admire.  Our  readera  mast  jadge  tor  tbamidfM 
whether  we  BDCceeded,  or  if  it  is  all  a  matterof  imacinBlioit. 
The  position  oF  the  mansion  is  beautiful  in  Uie  oilnM 
'  backed  on  the  east  or  garden  aide  by  a  rising  riada  of  tait,  tiff 
swelling  out  at  the  aides  to  high  ground  dothed  with  timfer' 
On  the  west  or  enlrtnoe  front,  after  a  broad  teiraao  of 
and  mown  ter-'-M  of  sfms,  there  is  a  beantiftll  TlIleT  a 
_-..     V.   .:„■,..      -I-        .-'— .liBr   -™-Hb  fr.  IT      • 
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garden,  the  best  part  of  a  mile  distant,  and  far  bejond,  dotted 
and  grouped  with  treei  lomewhat  sparingly.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  valley  the  ground  gradually  rises  and  swells  into  mounds 
and  hills  oorered  with  thriring,  well-managed  timber,  the  eye 
goinff  onwards  until  it  rests  on  Mullagh  Meim  and  the  ruins  of 
Mullough  Castle.  On  the  north  side  after  passing  over  the  park, 
the  eye  rests  on  the  mountain  of  Cairn  Bawn  some  900  feet  in 
height,  covered  with  timber,  except  bare  promontories  on  the 
top,  showing  the  bold  and  craggy  rock,  and  thus  throwing  a 
dash  of  the  romantic  over  the  rich  picturesque.     Other  fine 


mountains,  as  Stiene-na-Ca11iagh  and  Carrickbreak,  are  seen  ^ 
little  more  distant.  Now,  from  the  parden  front  you  see  nothing 
but  the  grass  in  the  park  outside  the  balustrade,  and  some  trees  in 
the  distance,  and  from  the  ground  rising  in  every  direction  you 
can  see  nothing  more.  From  thesd  facts  alone  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  garden  front  and  the  entrance  front  should 
be  reversed,  and  the  one  be  substituted  for  the  other. 

These  are  matters  for  which  most  likely  no  one  living  is  now 
to  blame,  if  blame  there  is,  and,  therefore,  we  may  obtain  what 
instruction  we  can  from  this  fine  place  without  giving  any  offen 
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Fig.  1.  Sectional  line  tlirouRh  terriices,  mansion,  and  flower  garden.    Tlie  line  in  flower  garden  broken  for  room- 
to  tke  inch.    Valley  fklls  at  ▲,  and  glade  rises  at  b. 


Line  in  other  places  aboat  60  feet 


Fig,  2.  Supposed  cross  line  of  ground  on  each  side  at  b,  showing  that  no  view  can  be  obtained  there.    At  o  would  be  the  position  for  Araucarias,  &c. 
Fig.  S.  Supposed  line  across  and  on  each  aide  of  the  valley  from  a,  so  as  to  give  eume  idea  of  the  expanded  magnificent  view. 


whatever.  That  a  clear  judgment  may  be  formed,  we  subjoin 
fig.  1,  which  represents  a  line  drawn  at  something  like  60  feet  to 
the  inch  from  the  falling  park  at  A  on  the  west  side,  to  the 
rising  park  at  B  on  the  east  side,  passing  the  grass,  terraces,  and 
slopes,  the  gravel  terrace  at  entrance  front,  D,  the  mansion,  c, 
the  flower  garden,  e,  and  the  rising  park  beyond.  Suppose  you 
stood  on  the  east  front  of  the  mansion,  or  at  any  part  of  the 
nne  s,  in  the  flower  garden,  you  can  see  little  beyond  the  garden 
if  disposed  to  try,  as  the  e^round  rises  in  a  glade  in  the  centre 
«nd  swells  to  the  north  side  and  rises  more  abruptly  and  steeply 
on  the  south  side,  until  the  park  loses  itself  in  dense,  beautiful 
woods.  But  just  return  to  the  west  side  and  stand  upon  any 
]^Mrt  of  the  terrace  at  D,  and  either  look  down  along  the  slopes 
femcee,  and  the  beautiful  valley,  or  lift  your  eyes  and 


allow  them  to  sweep  the  grand  panorama  on  each  side  of  that 
valley,  a  cross  line  of  which,  p,g.  3,  gives  no  id«8,  and  then 
say  if  you  would  not  vote  for  that  side  of  the  mansion  being 
made  the  garden  front,  and  that  the  windows  of  the  best  rooms 
should  have  commanded  that  prospect. 

From  the  plan  of  the  flower  garden  (which  see)  an  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  size  of  this  fine  Grecian  building,  built,  as  well 
as  the  offices,  of  hewn  greyish  limestone,  but  from  there  being 
only  one  wing,  and  the  handsome  and  commodious  stables  and 
yards  being  clustered  to  the  north  and  east  of  that  vring,  the 
mansion  though  massive  in  its  appearance,  is  somewhat  one* 
sided,  and  therefore  at  prefent  so  far  unsatisfactory. 

The  terraces  on  the  west  side  have  been  well  laid  out,  and  are 
beautifully  kept.     The  width  of  these  terraces  and  slopes  is 
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given  on  the  sectional  line.  The  length  of  the  gravel  ib  232  feet, 
of  the  top  verge  of  grass  264  feet,  the  first  slope  300  feet,  the 
level  landintr  348  feet,  and  the  slope  reaching  the  level  of  the 
park  about  370  feet,  nicely  fltiiahed  and  levelled  at  the  enda,  and 
lengthening  as  they  reach  the  valley. 

liow,  let  us  open  the  gate  and  get  into  the  beautiful  amall 
flower  garden,  the  very  simplicity  of  the  arrangements  adding  a 
charm  to  the  sup«'rior  management.  For  all  that  is  said  above, 
do  not  let  it  be  supposed  tliat  we  do  not  feel  that  such  a  shut-in 
garden  has  many  advantages.  To  many  calm,  retiring  spirits  it 
would  be  more  prized  than  the  most  splendid  combination  of 
terraces,  and  owners  in  all  such  matters  will  and  should  consult 
their  own  tastes.  This  garden  breathes  the  very  essence  of 
comfort,  repose,  and  tranquillity.  Dazzling  magnificence  is 
quite  another  aifair.  One  thing  seemed  to  intimate  that  some 
arrangements  were  yet  in  abejanco.  At  the  north  end,  close 
to  a  high  wall  already  there,  a  site  remains  set  out  for  a  large 
conservatory,  with  a  raised,  sweeped-in,  semicircular  terrace  of 
gravel  and  grass  in  front  of  it.  A  communication  could  bo 
made  easily  between  such  a  conservatory  and  the  wing  part  of 
the  mansion.  From  thut  conservatory  and  the  terrace  in  front 
of  it,  as  fine  a  view  will  bo  obtained  of  the  garden  as  from  the 
windows  in  the  mansion.  The  only  objection  will  be,  that  the 
conservatory  and  terrace  at  one  end  will  form  the  chief  points  of 
interest,  unless  in  tlie  way  of  uniformity  there  is  something  of  a 
similar  character  atten>pted  at  the  other  end.  Taking  these 
things  into  considerntion,  and  keeping  ulterior  objects  in  view, 
we  should  clotlie  the  wall  at  the  north  end  of  the  terrace,  devote 
the  terrac«»  itself  t^  a  distinct  stylo  of  gardening,  and  build  a 
span-roofed,  architectural  conservatory  at  the  south  end  of  the 
mansion,  which  would  thus  obtain  light  from  all  directions, 
except  the  north  be  a  balance  and  counterpart  to  the  north 
wing  of  the  house,  and  interfere  less  with  the  unity  of  the 
present  flower  garden,  whilst  a  communication  could  at  once  be 
formed  between  tlie  drawing  or  dining-room  (we  forget  which) 
and  the  conservatory. 

The  flower  garden  at  present  is  bounded  by  a  low  balustrade, 
surmounted  by  a  stout,  elegant  iron  fence,  separating  it  from 
the  park.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  conceal  the  fence,  nor 
is  there  reason  for  doing  so ;  but  between  that  fence  and  the 
walk  there  is  a  broad  margin — say  25  feet  of  turf — and  shrubs 
are  so  placed  on  the  turf  singly  and  in  groups  that  they  liide 
the  fence  in  some  places,  and  show  it  in  others.  There  thus 
seems  to  be  a  conflict  of  aims  which  would  not  appear  if  the 
shrubs  were  thick  enough  to  conceal  the  fence  altogether,  or 
thin  enough  to  permit  each  to  show  itself  separately.  At  pre- 
sent they  form  a  g.)od  background  to  reflect  the  rich  colouring  of 
the  flower-beds,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  protect  them  from  the 
east  winds  that  must  come  sweeping  down  the  incline  of  the 
park.  Most  of  these  shrubs,  too,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  were  flat- 
hraded — as  Laurels  and  Arbutus ;  whilst  those  of  a  more  spiral 
character  would  have  been  more  telling  in  contrast  with  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  mansion.  "We  could  see  that  Mr.  Milroy 
was  di^satisfi'd  with  it,  but  did  not  glean  how  he  would 
wish  to  alter  it.  Hardly  anything  is  more  diflicult  than  to  do 
such  outside  boundaries  satisfactorily.  Shelter,  background, 
and  contrast  might  be  obtained  by  planting  the  shrubs  in  an 
irregular  belt  near  the  boundary,  and  then  having  a  straight 
row  all  round  of  upright  pyramidal  trees  on  the  grass,  and  far 
enough  apart  from  each  other — such  as  Cypress,  Juniper,  or  the 
Irish  Yew,  prown  not  as  bushes,  but  to  a  single  stem,  and 
allowed  to  feather  out.  If  any  alteration  is  made  we  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  is  determined  on. 

Talking  of  shelter  reminds  us  that  in  this  large  place  there  is 
little  of  the  exotic  in  woodland  scenery— at  least,  we  do  not 
recollect  much  of  thnt  as  a  feature.  Now  a  few  spiral  evergreens 
outside  near  the  east  boundary,  and  some  small  groups  of  the 
hardiest  and  showiest  PinuMs  in  the  foreground,  and  Deodaras, 
Araucarias,  and  Wellingtonias  on  the  steeper  bmks  on  the  south 
&de,  would  alike  yield  to  slielter,  and  prove  a  distinct  feature 
-nd  object  of  attraction. 

The  width  of  the  garden  on  tlie  south  side  is  236  feet.  For  the 
<hief  bulk,  from  that  you  must  deduct  the  width  of  the  mansion, 
.lie  length  from  the  boundary  wall  on  the  north  to  the  balustrade 
m  the  south  is  278  feet.  The  garden,  noth  withstanding  the  winds 
•aid  rains,  was  a  perfect  hUzo  of  colour,  each  bed  full  to  over- 
sowing, and  far  less  of  foliage  seen  than  we  could  haTe  expected 
fter  such  rains.  It  was  thus  planted,  beginning  at  the  8te»^ 
Tom  the  saloon.    At  first  the  beds  being  opposite,  and  then  th 


Lobelia  speeiosa ;  2,  2,  Heliotrope  edged  with  Scarlet  Ivy-leaved 
Geranium  ;  3,  3,  Blue  Bonnet  and  Prince  of  Oude  Terbenis; 
4, 4,  Punch  and  Tom  Thumb  Geraniums ;  5, 5,  Mn.  Lennox  nd 
Silver  Queen  Variegated  Geranium;  6,  6,  Bose  Queen  and 
Christine;  7,  7,  Countess  of  Warwick  and  Flower  of  the  Diy 
Variegated  Greraniums ;  8,  8,  Commander-in-Chief  and  Cniie 
Unique  Geraniums ;  9,9,  Aurea  floribunda  Calceolaria  and  Frinos 
of  Orange  Calceolaria ;  10,  10,  Lord  Baglaa  and  Brillanta  di 
Vaise  Verbenas;  11,  ll,A1phonsineand  Geant  dee  Batailles Ver- 
benas ;  12,12,  Kayi  and  Viscosissima  Calceolarias;  18, 13, Purple 
King  and  Ariosto  Verbenas ;  14, 14,  Alma  and  Annie  Variegated 
Geraniums,  each  bordered  with  blue  Lobelia;  15,  15,  Bridil 
Bouquet  and  Bijou,  each  bordered  with  Lobelia  ;  16,  16,  Shnil^ 
land  Rose  and  Smith's  Superb  Petunia,  bordered  by  VaiiegiM 
Alyssum  ;  17,  Blue  Salvia,  strong  plants  of  Lady  Plymouth 
Geranium,  and  Perilla  nankinensis ;  18,  Gazania  splendenS| 
edged  with  low  border  of  Variegated  Mint ;  19, 19,  dark  Pur^ 
Zelinda  Dahlia,  bordered  with  rich  wreath  of  Mangles*  Varie- 
gated Geranium;  20,  20,  Trentham  Boas  and  Judy  Cerise 
Geraniums ;  21,  21,  Imperial  Crimson  and  Newlii  Geraninm, 
two  fine  match  beds  ;  22,  Heliotrope  just  in  front  of  a  principk 
window  ;  23,  23,  as  terrace ;  1,  1,  Lobelia  Boi  Leopold ;  2,  feny 
Nymph  and  Attraction ;  3,  3,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  and  Lidy 
of  Loretto  ;  4,  4,  General  Pelissier  and  Masterpiece. 

It  may  be  useful  to  mention  a  few  facts  respecting  some  of 
these  plants,  the  results  of  observation  and  the  statements  freely 
given  by  Mr.  Milroy.  Newlii,  a  dwarf,  crimson  Kosegaj  Qen.' 
nium,  grew  frfcly  and  bloomed  most  abundantly  though  the 
season  was  ^o  wet.  Imperial  Crimson,  two  shades  darker,  does 
equally  well.  The  two  make  fine  matsh  beds.  Ooontess  of 
Warwick  is  considered  the  best  Variegated,  a  strong  grower,  a 
fine  bloomer,  and  keeps  the  bright  horseshoe  mark  idmost  ss 
fine  as  Attraction  in  that  respect,  but  vastly  superior  to  it  in  habit 
and  colour  of  flower.  A  match  for  it  would  be  an  acquisitioD. 
Bridal  Bouquet,  Alma,  Annie,  and  others  only  do  well  in  dry 
weather.  Conway^s  Princess  Alice  and  Emperor  of  the  Frena 
are  too  strong  growers  for  beds,  but  do  admizably  for  pota 
Trentham  Bose,  and  what  is  called  Judy  Cerisei,  match  well, 
Masterpiece,  Ri(;hmond  Gf  m,  and  G^n^ral  Pelissier,  ditto ;  Ladj 
of  Loretto,  and  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  ditto ;  and  Bjou  ino 
Mrs.  Lennox,  as  Silver-edged.  In  Pinks,  Chrisline^  and  Boee 
Queen,  first-rate  matches  and  a  mass  of  bloom.  All  salmoB 
colours  are  only  fit  for  pots  in  that  moist  climate.  I  noticed 
also  many  others,  as  a  strong-growing  King  of  Scarlets,  a  bright 
scarlet,  General  Simpson,  Mrs.  Smith,  resembling  Rubens,  end 
many  others  under  a  course  of  trial. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  background  given  by  the  shrabe 
already  r<  ierred  to,  the  great  charm  of  this  garden  consisted  in 
the  grouping  of  the  beds  round  the  fountain,  the  open  space 
thus  secured  by  water  and  gravel  for  repose,  and  the  compara- 
tive thinness  with  which  the  beds  are  placed  on  each  side.  Had 
the  whole  space  been  covered  with  beds  as  thickly  as  those  round 
the  fountain,  a  vast  number  more  plants  would  have  been 
required,  and  the  eficct  on  the  whole  would  have  been  anything 
but  heightened.  For  these  beds,  and  for  the  consenratoiy  when 
it  comes,  even  if  everything  else  continues  as  it  is,  a  preparatory 
establishment  near  at  hand  will  be  requisite.  We  presmne  that  at 
present  the  plants  are  taken  from  the  kitchen  gaHen. 

Outside,  again,  on  the  terrace  of  gravel  we  noticed  how  cUes 
and  nice  it  was.  The  approaches,  too,  as  far  as  we  saw  theok 
had  been  very  substantially  made.  We  were  little  on  any  of 
them,  except  the  one  leading  north-eastward  in  the  direction  of 
the  farm.  The  gravel,  after  heavy  rains,  was  emooth  and  flnn, 
the  curves  very  easy  and  graceful,  the  gnm  nwgee  short  and 
green  ;  both  sides  planted  with  decidvoaa  aad  evevgnen  tnee ; 
one  side  rising  into  swelling  mounds,  and  the  other  aide  sinking 
into  glades  and  glens.  With  all  this  there  might  have  ben 
monotony  ;  but  this  is  thoroughly  avoided  bv  the  varie^  givM 
to  the  width  of  the  grass  margins.  Now  a  shrub  oomea  withia 
a  couple  of  feet  of  the  roadway ;  anon  a  bold  sweep  of  Uwn,  from 
cutting  out  and  thinning;  again  a  lesser  sweeps  along  wfaidk 
the  eye  passes  as  traversing  a  Tine  of  beanbr ;  ana  thns  from  end 
to  end  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  d^ange  that  oannot  ftfl 
to  be  pleasing.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  The  ejtt 
of  the  artist  was  necessary  to  form  that  roadway ;  the  eye  of  ta 
artist  is  just  as  perceptible  and  as  neoeeeary  now  to  prevent  the 
beauty  becoming  monotonous. 

The  dignity  of  the  mansion  is  enhanced  bj  tha  6ot  that  tt» 
approaches  rue  to  it.  Standing  on  the  grvkvel  temoe  yon  en 
see  ^ha^  '^^     he  so"th  and  the  north  sides  windBii^  up  the  h9L 
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in  extended  parli  aoeDerf .  In 
■n  RTenue  leading  atraight  to  the  entrsnce-door  this  cannot  be 
•Toidfd.  ApproaohMOnteringon  the  gravol  front  it  right  «agle» 
■bould  be  Been  ■»  little  a*  pouibls  before  thtij  get  there.  Thii 
could  be  managed  ttsHj  in  the  prewnt  case.  On  the  north 
tide  espeoiiUf  the  road  cornea  near  enough  the  sloping  terracea 
for  oomjilele  tafstj  on  a  foggj  night.  A  group  of  tree*  alreadj 
eiUt,  behind  which  the  approaoh  oould  wind  aa  gncefullj  ai 
noir  and  cuter  at  once  on  the  terrscVL  So  niuoh  lot  the  ternuse. 
I  hare  dreamed,  howerer,  and  that  repeated!;,  that  the  daj  will 
come,  though  I  maj  not  have  the  luppineaa  to  leg  it,  wlien  tite 
improrementB  on  the  eatat^  uid  tiu  oomfnia  ol  the  workpeople 
(now,  aa  it  ii  right  thejr  (hoold  be,  auttwi  of  the  &nt  impor- 
tance) ehall  be  ouried  lO  nearly  to  a  poW^f  oonpletion,  that 
■uch  a  craring  will  be  Mt  to  find  eMMtU^  fraah  to  do  and  to 

obtain  an    outlet   for  tbe  i aarf  ii— n«ill,  tliat  thew  Am 

■pproaohc*  will  ba  iwept  nM«d  to  Ik 

■plendid  eonaerratorj  wilt  mdtm  theMM 

and  theaa  wida  tanaeaa  it  ynvd  «■<  ««■•,  avtr  mimum'i 

ineanii|glaH,waba  akniiiMoMMir**  %Mt  «MMkM  . 

Italian   artMe  mttiatimmt   m*  ^km  «*an  OMMroini  wmi 

Shrublwd  <»a  haw  to  «i*it»<h*iMwh>Mf  Malabo  Jl 


iw«at  weaited,  quite  equl'  to  the  Clove.  No  perron  ought  to  b* 
■ithout  it  that  grovre  Camationi.  The  w>;  I  manage  after 
[ettin^  them  from  the  nuraerj,  il  at  all  li^gj,  ia  to  peg  Ihem 
lawn  m  the  pot.  In  following  that  plan,  I  have  grown  them  3 
'eet  tlirongh  and  tbe  aame  in  height  b/  the  aeeoud  year  ;  and 
:he7  Sower  from  October  tilt  Februaiy. — B. 


FLUE  HEATING  A  CUCDMBEE-HOTJSE. 


I»«t  8featfi«K  thtimtm 


FBMijuitMor  <m  nx  vatrao 

I  AM  MtMOprindteimL  rillMllirillilllTll 
stm7iBMrf««aWiB»W«r«Mai<taMM.    Ir  tal 
-ep«ai4tt«««(«^&«l 


mj  ohaige  iXMr. 

ajatem.    latillMMBnn' 

and  luoidlj  mntaauJ," 

that  tbe  Potato  haalma  a 

oonreraidioa  with  Mr.  Shortt,  I 

what  he  faiouelf  intended  (a  conTe;. 

letter  in  qnertaon,  and  he  held  the  opinion  fliat  the  wholt  hwiliu 

must  be  oorered.     Mr.  SborU,  at  the  time,  objected  that  ench 

wa»  not  bia  »iew  or  practice;    but  the  paper  was  not  alltrod. 

Mr.  Shortt's  own  practioe  ii,  aa  stated  in  the  footnote  added  to 

mj  remarks,  preriously  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher. 

This  will  tend  to  prore  that  both  syatema  will  answer  in 
arresting  the  diseatei  but  the  total  oorering  of  the  tops  would, 
doubtleas,  put  a  stop  to  further  growth  in  the  tubers. 

I  still  maintain  that,  take  the  printed  direotiona  as  ibty  stand, 
or  modify  them  to  suit  Ur.  Shortt's  reil  intention,  Hr. 
PowubU  himself  miaapprehended  thoir  moaning  i  that  to  twist 
the  tops,  "  haTTOpa  &shiOD  on  tba  amtre  of  the  ridga,  and  then 
put  the  earth  of  the  fuTOW  over  that,"  was  tolallj  at  variance 
with  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  theteit.  Although  the  words, 
"  If  I  undentand  it  aright,  the  principle  is,"  &c.,  were  used  b; 
me,  I  did  not  in  the  least  intend  to  imply  Ihat  there  was  tlu 
slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  my  own  mind  aa  to  the  meaning 
of  the  writton  directiona.  Beaidas,  Mr,  Pownall  wiH  see  that  1 
oaad  this  ctpression  in  the  footnote,  after  baTing  bean  informed 
by  Mr.  Shortt  of  the  error  oontained  in  tbe  published  letter, 
FVom  a  conrersalion  of  only  a  few  minntes  duration,  I  might 
not  hare  fdt  so  qualilad  to  aptak  Dnreeervedly  as  if  a  pifar  ol 
wriltm  direotiona  were  lying  before  me. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  crop  obtained  by 
Mr.  Shortt,  but  understood  it  to  hsTe  bean  a  good  one ;  bul 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  disease,  it  may  truly  tie  aaid  thai 
theescaption  prorea  the  m1e.  Four  tnbera  only  were  affected, 
and  thaae  were  taken  fVotn  the  extreme  end  of  a  row,  wbiebwen 
not  perlMpe  lo  well  protected  by  the  earthy  coTering. 

Althoogh  the  ayate^n  has  not  been  perronally  tried  by  me 
yet  I  haTe  aeoi  it  carried  out  in  my  &thm's  garden  ;  and,  ai 
•tated  in  my  last,  with  satisfactory  reaulta.  Perhaps  a  gardn 
under  my  own  amv  would  not  harr  aSbrded  km  a  bMt« 
opportnoity  of  wrt^bing  4ha  «pariiiaeut.~a  Bxrax  Fox. 


TfiEE   CAENATION  THE  BEIDE. 

Mt  employer  purchased  the  Bride,  with  aoroe  othera,  twelvi 

aMlllhl  ago.    I  haTe  now  two  fine  plaits  in  flower.     Tfa*  fluMJi 

«npvn  while,  mAh  krft  ■■  the  aid  BonU  de  F«n;   tsi] 


I  XATX  a  lean-to  house  that  I  think  of  growing  Cucumbers 
in.     Aloi^  the  front  wall,  looking  routh,  is  a  brick  pil,  3  feet 
■ride  and  B  feet  4  inches  deep.   The  furnace  ia  at  the  mat  end. 
[  l^iok  of  running  a  flue,  three  hrioks-on-edgs  depp,  carrying  it 
■laaig  the  centre,  and  bringing  it  back  by  the  north  well,  which 
iaflfeat  £  inches  high.     Shall  I  get  l»ttam-heat  enough,  and 
afaovld  tbe  slate  he  aWe  the  flue,  and  what  ia  the 
;  ta>  get  the  freateat  amount  of  heatf     Would  slate 
"*""""    Alsobeeegoaia  to  infonnma 
i^kclas  B«ta«dlao  let  ftehHttMBiDto 
srtiM  dirtanw  riwsU  ibej  te  Atm  the  flne, 
^w  JM|e  Mid  hoV  far  apWL— L  B. 

[ffe  haPB  Hal  so  much  Aatf  i^  aottt  of  heat  from  flnca 
M«ly  thatMsne  «r  oor  Mands  «•■  W  «•  Mi  gstting  l«»«raied. 
Ihere  is  BtK  a  single  Mas  we  oan  «4««iaB*  lak  kea  ba^nren  to 
repletaon  te  late  Miadfcuru.    Wt  *nU  ftBltr  y«ac  iua  for 
8  yMds  M  BO  JT««  the  Vnuceto  I*  fcirth  am  had    ■  <hct,  tat  a 
hMl«afl*,  if  we  dU  nafhmt*  W  UA,  «•  wa^A  «he  the 
-"-^  -"-^  '     -^  -■■      -'   -V«i4ia,«Bl«M  (M  in  the 
■kte  by«iHa^«Mot  aboie 
KKueaat  >i»ea  aaiad  what 
___     _      __  .  jrbMak,«MdllMtbolinker 

«Ch  kne-maiieA  gtml  befora  «a  put 
wS^ltkra  aa«^iq(iaB«ke  soda  wA  every 
of  141  inakes  br  6  inches  if  you  roroed  early.  If  yon  did  not 
~  Psbruarj  or  Uwch  you  would  need  no  openings 
in  tfw  hooae  wfll  give  ^eaty  of  acutovbeno 
jron  do  not  msan  sorering  aqy  part  of  ths 
floe  wi&  slaM>  As  t*  the  cortringi  thM  woald  giv«  thapuatett 
da  not  know  wtwther  you  mean  oa»a  Bige  on 
tbe^naa  or  coverings  mi  the  One.  Ia  tlu  former  oase  the  best 
oofering  would  be  rougli  wool,  covered  with  a  waterproofed 
surface.] 

CUTTING  DOWN   OLD  LEAFLESS  HOLLIES. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  I  ought  to  do  with  mj  Hollies  F 
Tbe  last  winter  killed  al!  the  leaves  and  twigs.  In  the  apring 
the  twiga  were  all  clipped  ofl^  leaving  long  bare  aroii  ttanJing 

cluster  of  short  spurs  at  their  extremities  ;  all  the  lest  of  (he 
branches  are  bare.  SmsU  shoota  here  and  there  grow  out  of  tbe 
main  item.  I  fear  mn  these  long  naked  branches  with  thair 
Cults  of  grean  leavea  will  never  put  out  aufficioit  ahoots  to  hide 
their  nakedness.  These  trees  uaed  to  hide  tery  oouipletelv  ugly 
walls,  and  I  am  afraid,  Judging  from  their  preseiit  cooilitioi:^ 
tile;  will  never  make  a  cover  again.  Am  I  right  in  m;  fove- 
bodiags?  Should  I  prune  all  these  branches  off  uloae  to  the 
main  item,  or  ahould  I  dig  the  trees  up  (irei  b  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  old),  and  start  a&oih  F  —Ax  Old  Subscubrb. 

[At  the  end  of  next  April  cut  the  injured  Hollies  completely 
to  the  very  surface  of  the  ground.  That  is  the  only  plan  by 
wbidi  to  test  wlietlier  Ihe  frost  was  the  real  cause  of  thrir  dying 
so  maofa,  or  if  tlio  cause  might  not  have  be^  at  the  roots.  If 
the  frost  was  the  cbujo  you  will  hare  abundance  of  strong 
healthy  shoots  up  dir«tU  from  the  roots,  or  st  >als  ua  gardeners 
call  them,  and  some  of  Ae  yonag  ahoota  will  be  from  3  feet  to 
4  feat  in  lengtti,  or  ought  to  be  from  stubs  nhioh  are  between 
twenty  and  thirty  yean  old.  SeeolUcl,  however,  tliat  if  yon 
leave  only  4  inches  of  the  old  slems  above  the  ground  un- 
cut, yea  will  miss  the  mark.  Tbi^  caution  is  not  for  yourself 
only,  bnt  for  all  whom  it  may  eoncem  about  Hollies.  It  is  well 
kaown  that  old  injured  Hollies  will  keep  for  forty  years  in  a 
■tats  between  starvation  and  death  ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known 
(hat  if  the  roots  are  good  they  would  start  afn^ah  in  forty  week*, 
if  the  ichoU  of  Ihe  plants  above  the  collar  or  ground-line  were  cut 
off.  Also,  that  if  any  lengths  of  the  old  elumpa  are  leFt  the  roots 
oan  hardly  budge.  If  your  stoolj  are  not  in  primr  promise  by 
ntat  Ootobar,  grub  up  Ihe  whole  lot  at  once,  and  have  done 
withttam.    Trenoh  and  dram  tbe  giotmd  aad  "  atart  afresh.'^ 
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distinoe  from  ike  garden,  and  being  on  a  rising  ground  with  its 
principal  front  to  the  south,  it  is  perfectly  dr/. 

We  also  give  a  ground  plan,  which  shows  four  rooms  and  a 
pantrj,  and  on  the  floor  above  these  are  four  good  bedrooms  and 
a  store  closet.  There  are  also  two  good  cellars  underneath  the 
two  front  rooms.  The  outbuildings,  consisting  of  a  washhouse, 
Ac.,  are  also  good,  the  whole  being  well  fitted  up  in  erery  way. 

As  s^me  inquiry  has  been  made  through  our  pages  of  Pitch 
Pine  as  being  suitable  for  hothouse  buildings,  we  may  say  that 
the  staircase  of  this  cottage,  as  well  as  some  excellent  cupboards, 
window- shutters,  and  doors,  are  fitted  up  with  this  wood,  which 
being  Tarnished  looks  remarkably  well. 

Another  room  (the  parlour),  is  fitted  up  with  oak  of  home 
growth,  andglooks  also  well,  no  paint  being  used,  and  it  is  a  divided 
question  whether  the  Pitch  Pine  or  the  English  oak  looks  best. 
Both  are  certainly  good,  as  likewise  is  everything  connected 
with  the  cottage.  Flavel*s  kitchener,  we  were  told,  answers  there 
admirably  as  a  cooking  apparatus,  and,  altogether  we  have 
seldom  seen  a  bouse,  which,  without  assuming  any  uncalled-for 
outward  show,  contained  so  much  of  the  aids  to  r^  comfort. 

Now,  Mr.  Bobson  is  head  gardener  at  Linton  Park,  and  the 
question  then  arises,  Is  such  a  cottage  suitable,  and  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a  model  residence  for  those  who  hold  a  similar 
situation  ? 

To  this  a  qualified  answer  must  be  given.  For  a  head 
gardener  at  such  a  residence  as  Linton  Park,  fully  qualified  by 
education  and  attainments,  and  with  a  fitting  salary,  we  do  re- 
commend Mr.  Bobson's  cottage  as  an  example  of  what  a  head 
gardener^s  dwelling  ought  to  be.  Its  extreme  neatness,  its  good, 
appropriate,  and  well-ordered  furniture,  are  evidence  not  only  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house  being  an  excellent  manager,  but  that 
the  means  are  not  deficient.       "^ 

Where  a  gentleman  does  not  reside  in  a  mansion  equal  to  that 
of  Linton  Park,  and  where  the  gardens  are  less  extensive  and 
the  salary  paid  to'  the  head  gardener  is  smaller,  then  we  advise 
that  a  less  garden  cottage,  but  one  not  lees  comfortable,  be  pro- 
vided ;  for  being  over-housed  is  as  great  an  evil  to  a  gardener  as 
to  any  other  member  of  the  community.  In  proof  of  this  we 
give  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  we  received  some  little 
time  since : — 

'*  I  know  a  gardener's  cottage  that  cost  more  than  £800,  and 
the  wages  of  the  gardener  are  £70!  How  can  a  man  with  a 
fitmily  prudently  furnish  and  keep  such  a  house  on  such  an 
income?  I  find  that  this  furx\^hing  of  a  house,  and  gentlemen 
expecting  it  to  be  respectably  furnished,  and  on  less  wages  than 
the  above,  is  becoming  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance.  I  know 
one  of  the  best  gardeners,  who  is  just  now  tied  by  the  leg. 
He  has  done  an  immense  amouut  of  first-rate  work,  as  artist, 
architect,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  his  wages  have  not  been 
raised  according  to  agreement ;  but  in  furnishing  a  large  house 
he  has  parted  with  his  ready  money,  and  he  feels  himself 
thoroughly  tied  by  the  leg." 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  A   GREENHOUSE. 

I  Aiff  about  to  erect  a  cool  greenhouse  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions :— 33  feet  6  inches,  end  to  end,  12  feet  (in  the  clear)  back 
to  front. 

The  roof  is  hipped.  The  ventilation  I  propose  to  have  by 
means  of  the  two  end-sashes  (under  the  hip),  hanging  in  the 
centres ;  every  alternate  front  sash  will  also  open  on  hinges. 
Will  this  give  sufficient  ventilation?  as  the  roof  will  not  be 
moveable  sashes,  but  fixed  sash-bars.  These  will  be  2|  inches 
by  If  inch. 

The  framework  of  the  roof  will  be  nine  raflers  5  inches  by 
2i  inches,  the  ridge  5i  inches  by  3  inches  three  tie-beams  6  inches 
by  4  inches  from  head  to  plate  on  back  wall.  Will  this  be  too 
heavy,  or  obstruct  the  light  too  much?  Would  not  a  less 
number  of  rafters  be  sufficient  ?  if  so,  what  number  would  you 
advise  ?  Would  a  less  number  of  rafters  and  stouter  sash-bars 
be  advisable  ?  The  sash-bars  would  have  an  iron  rod  running 
through  the  centre  from  end. 

In  addition  to  the  tie-beams  there  will  be  some  three-quarter- 
inoh  rods  from  the  bottom  of  the  hip  to  the  front  roof.  The 
top  hip  and  back  will  be  glazed  with  one-eighth-inch  rolled 
plate.  The  glass  on  the  roof  will  weigh  some  700  lbs  or  800  lbs., 
as  I  shall  use  onc-eighth-mch  rolled  plate  in  size  10  inches  by 
12  inches. — Old  Beadeb. 

[There  ia  no  question  but  that  by  the  means  you  propose 


you  will  have  a  very  substantial  house ;  and  we  would  not  like 
to  interfere  with  your  own  plans,  as  you  will  like  them  best. 
Your  cross-bearers  might  be  one-and-a-half-inch  iron  rods,  in- 
stead of  wood.  The  number  of  jour  rafters  does  away  with 
much  of  the  economy  of  a  fixed  roof.  For  such  a  house  ten 
such  rafters  at  the  ends,  and  two  unequal  divisions  along  the 
middle,  4|  mches  by  3  inches,  would  be  sufficient.  Two  cross- 
bearers  might  go  for  these  two  in  the  middle  to  the  back  waU, 
and  beneath  them  a  pillar  of  wood  or  metal  might  be  placed 
for  your  sized  glass ;  sash-bars  might  be  used  3  inches  by  li  inch. 
If  you  run  an  iron  rod  all  the  way  in  the  middle  fastened  to  all 
the  bars  there  would  be  no  danger.  However,  we  do  not  want 
to  interfere  with  your  plan,  for  it  will  be  stable  and  lasting.  You 
will  not  have  enough  of  ventilation  at  the  back.  Every  other 
sash  should  open  ;  atid  if  you  object  to  open  the  doors,  a  piece 
at  the  angle  of  the  roof  at  the  end  should  also  be  made  to  open.] 


DIFFERENCE  IN  TIME. OF  FLOWERING  OF 
CROCUSES  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

KBMOFHILA   IN8I0NIS   BLOOMING   IN    DKCBMBEB. 

Will  you  inform  me  why  Crocuses  planted  in  soil  in  an 
ornamental  pot  on  the  13th  of  September,  are  not  more  forward 
than  some  planted  on  the  8th  of  October  in  tin  saucers  ?  Those 
first  planted  have  been  in  a  room,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
from  50°  to  60**.  The  others  in  one  lari^er  and  of  lower  tem- 
perature. Also,  can  any  one  tell  me  whether  Nemophila  insignia 
sown  in  September  ever  flowers  in  the  house  at  this  time  of  the 
year?  The  seed  sown  was  Carter*s  for  autumn  sowing. — 
Madelinb. 

[There  is  six  weeks'  difierence  in  the  time  of  flowering  of 
some  Crocuses  in  the  spring.  Then  if  any  of  the  very  late 
kinds  were  potted  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  an  early 
kind  not  till  a  month  later,  the  last  would  now  be  more  forward. 
Nemophila  sown  in  September  will  not  bloom  in-doors  till  next 
March,  or  out  of  doors  till  April.  To  have  it  in  bloom  in 
December  the  seeds  should  have  been  sown  the  last  week  of 
June.  We  had  it  thus  in  bloom  when  snow  was  on  the  ground.] 


BANKS    OF   EARTH    INSTEAD    OP    SHELVES 

IN  A  GREENHOUSE. 

FRUIT  TBBBS  TBAINBD  ON  A  8LATB  ROOF. 

In  a  greenhouse  lately  butlt  I  purpose  to  have,  instead  of  the 
usual  wooden  shelf  under  the  glass  in  front,  a  bed  of  earth  in  a 
wooden  frame  to  rest  the  pots  upon.  This  promises  to  be  of 
service  in  several  ways — thus,  plants  like  the  Calceolaria  which 
object  to  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  may  be  plunged  in  it.  In 
summer,  if  the  roots  from  pots  standing  on  it  are  allowed  to  run 
through,  there  will  not  be  so  much  harm  done  when  the  water- 
ing-pot is  forgotten.  Seedhngs  again,  may  be  raised  in  it.  I 
shall  have  an  opening  of  2  inches  broad  running  along  the 
bottom  of  the  frame  covered  with  wire,  and  give  the  wood  on 
either  side  a  gentle  slope  towards  this  opening  for  drainage.  If 
this  wood  were  covered  with  galvanised  iron  or  zinc,  would  it 
injure  the  roots  ? 

Could  we  grow  Vines  on  such  a  bed  if  it  were  a  foot  deep  ? 
On  the  rocky  terraces  of  southern  lands  they  flourish  in  less 
depth  of  soil  than  this. 

I  once  saw  some  fruit  trees,  in  Scotland,  trained  over  a  slate 
roof.  Having  a  limited  garden  and  some  outhouses  convenient 
for  the  experiment,  I  have  planted  some  Pears  to  be  trained  in 
this  way.  A  slate  roof  must  be  much  hotter  than  a  wall.  Will 
you  tell  me  whether  slate  wil!  scorch  and  injure  fruit  where 
it  touches  it  ?  If  so,  the  wires  on  which  the  branches  rest  must 
be  at  least  6  inches  from  the  slate.— Wtb  Sidb. 

[You  leave  us  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  the  whole  of  the  questions 
from  not  stating  the  width  and  height  of  the  proposed  bed 
instead  of  a  shelf.  The  plan  has  been  recommended  in  the;e 
pages  for  several  purposes.  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  will  do 
well  out,  but  better  not  plunged.  This  may  be  too  much  for 
them,  and  thej  might  so  root  out  below  that  jou  could  not  move 
them  without  injuring  them.  Mr.  Fish  has  several  times  stat**  i 
how  unsuitable  such  beds  are  for  Pelargoniums,  especially  in 
winter  and  spring;  but  you  could  accommodate  them  with  a, 
board,  or  set  them  on  a  reversed  pot.  As  a  rule,  inside  of  a 
house  you  will  find  it  best  to  raise  seedlings  in  pots,  because  yo-i 
can  more  them  just  as  you  like  to  harden  them  ofi*,  &c.   Iron  pro- 
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bibl;  will  not  do  much  hirni  under  the  circumetancei,  snd  lino 
il  liked  hj  the  roots  of  olmoit  all  plant«,  but  if  ;ou  Iia*e  a  front 
mU  to  lour  hoQBC,  would  it  not  be  eh«ap<r  to  run  up  a  four-inch 
will  of  brick  imirfe,  with  a  nine-ioch  pier  or.Ty  8  feel  or  10  feet 
Ibr  the  infide  bounilarj  of  your  border,  and  bf  having  hales  at 
the  baie.eTciy  1  Yeet  or  so,  jou  would  let  the  drainage  out, 
DnlcBs,  indeed,  jou  haTe  a  pipe  below  the  border  to  tAe  extra 
watvr  outaide  the  houte  at  oner,  vliiah  would  be  betteratillP  You 
might  tlicn  hare  6  inohea  or  mora  at  the  bottom  of  open  rubble 
for  draining.  If  jou  ha»e  2  feet  or  3  feet  in  width,  jou  maj- 
manage  to  grow  good  Tinee  in  a  depth  of  IE  inches  or  more,  if 
JOU  manun  lolerablf  well  on  the  lurface.  If  ;ou  so  uia  it  for 
VineB  it  will  be  odTisable  in  placing  planti  on  the  border  in 
winter  to  place  tsucen  beneath  thctn,  and  eren  in  lummer  to 
beware  that  the  aurfaoe  of  lie  border  ii  not  foated  in  aome 
placei  and  too  dr;  in  otlirra.  This  plan  would  obriate  tils 
necessity  for  any  wire  bottoming.  Your  refapeni*  to  aoulhfm 
lands  is  not  quite  anatagoua,  because  oFten  with  only  a  few  inches 
of  soil  the  roota  can  penetrate  a  good  depth  into  the  orannioa 
and  opening!  of  roeki.  However,  with  the  osutiona  alluded  to, 
we  liaie  no  doubt  but  you  will  nuccred.  If  you  must  use  wood 
initead  of  brick,  then  we  would  adrite  you  neither  to  hare 
BOO  nor  iron,  but  haTe  two  boards,  the  outside  some  Ii  incli 
thick,  and  it  will  last  longer  if  not  painted,  and  an  inner  board 
M|iaratfd  &om  the  outer  by  an  inch  of  a  dirision;  this  iniier  one 
to  be  half  an  ineh  Ihiok,  and  pitehed  on  bolh  sideL  So  done  it 
win  lait  a  long  tine,  and  when  it  decays  you  may  slip  down 
ftUother  one  whilst  tlie  outer  board  oontinues  fresh  and  good. 
A.  great  deal  of  money  is  used  in  auoh  eases  for  painting;  to  mako 
things  look  nice  and  hasten  decay. 

There  will  bs  little  danger  for  trees  on  ilale  roofs,  provided 
when  young  the  branohes  do  not  absolutely  touoh  the  slates  in 
hot  dsya— an  inch  or  two  will  be  quite  sulHoient.  Whsn  the 
trees  pretty  well  corer  the  apace,  the  branohss  win  lake  no  harm 
if  they  touch  the  slatd,  as  the  leaves  will  defend  them.  The 
almtes  will  be  warmer  than  a  lighter  wall  in  sunsbiue,  I>ut  colder 
at  otiier  limsa,  and  in  the  hottest  days  the  air  a  lew  inohoi  from 
Ihem  will  b«  cooler  than  if  tbs  wall  was  lighter.] 


Skularb,  keep  np  a  snocession  of  ttiii  most  nseful  escnlmt  Ij 
>otting  old  roots,  and  inlrodnoing  them  into  a  heat  of  6(r, 


GAZAHrU.  SPLBNDENS. 
To  judge  from  the  naattrk*  of  SMOe  of  your  correagKindents, 
aa  a  bedding  plant  the  Qaiaoia  has  not  given  them  satisfaction. 
Notwithstanding  their  fierce  onslaught  npon  its  deiiuianoiee,  I 
hare  pleasure  in  Fully  endorsing  Mr,  Beaton's  opinion  respecting 
it.  When  gardener  at  Lciinoi  Casi'e,  in  Stirlingshire,  I  em- 
ployed it  aa  oitensiTely  as  I  possibly  could  ;  and,  notwitbtland- 
iDg,  the  s«son  proved  to  be  one  of  ths  worst  on  record  for 
bedding  plants,  it  save  Die  eraiy  eatislaotion,  as  w<!ll  as  all  otben 
who  aaw  it,  e^>euudly  mj  employers.  IVlien  visiting  Dalkeith 
late  in  autumn  I  saw  it  in  flno  oondition.  iSi,  llioinson  em- 
ploys it  alons  with  Calceolaria  aurva  floribuoda  with  good 
advantage,  its  robust  liabit  acting  as  a  good  support  to  tht 
CUceolario.  I  purpose  employing  it  hare  (north  of  Ireland) 
next  season  aomswhat  extensively,  feeling  oonvinoed,  fn»n  what 
I  have  had  to  do  with  it,  that  I  shall  not  be  diaappointad.— 
louM  Sj/LiSQTOilt  Oardantr,  Croat  Cattle,  SacioHm  Miitlfr 
IMamd. 


Shrubs  may  still  bo  planted  io  favourable  weather  in  alt  o>di- 
isry  garden  soila  ;  but  where  the  ground  to  be  planted  is  of  a 
:layey  nature,  and  in  an  unkind  state  at  present,  it  will  be  belt* 
,0  postpone  planting  uuiil  spring,  meantime  using  every  meiM 
o  improve  the  state  of  Ihe  ground  by  digging,  or  tnncluM 
,nd  ridging,  for  grKotcr  exposure  to  the  pulverising  influenOB  of 
"rosta  and  thaws,  to  bring  it  into  a  better  state  for  plantmg  ta 
.lie  epiing.  Eos. -borilers  and  beda  to  be  well  dressed  «lfll 
manure,  wliich  should  be  forked  in  lightly  so  aa  not  lo  injui 
he  roots. 

FBtriT  ftiBDEK. 

Some  wall  trees— as  Pears,  Plums,  Cherriaa,  4o.— are  cAm 
itlaoked  by  a  aperies  of  scale  inseol ;  whore  sur:h  enemies  an 
risible  theinfastwl  trees  should  be  well  washed  with  a  miztUM 
jf  soft  soap,  tobacco  wsler,  and  lime  ;  half  a  pint  of  turpentiM 
to  be  added  to  four  gullons  of  the  mixture  when  tbey  are  mneh 
infested.  '1  be  lime  is  added  to  give  oonsistenc*  to  the  niixlat^ 
>nd  to  show  that  no  parts  of  the  tree  are  misaed  in  dreaan|. 
The  mixture  to  be  applied,  if  possible,  in  diy  wealbCT,  that  it 
may  remain  on  for  somo  time.  Apple  trees  agiinst  walls,  or  SI 
Bapaliers.  to  bo  pruned.  Cut  off  that  part  of  the  s^nr  whid 
bore  fmit  last  summer  down  to  the  fruit-bud  formed  Ontlia 
lowor  part  of  the  atem  of  the  spur,  taking  out  all  bruiaed  (■ 
cackery  branches,  and  leave  a  regular  supply  of  wood  tbroo^ 
out  the  whole.  In  pruning,  cut  avray  all  shoots  from  flooefr 
berry  trosa,  eioopt  ona  or  two  springing,  as  near  as  cmi  be 
obtained  tnaa  the  oriuin  of  each  main  biaach.  Shertoi  tb* 
young  shoot  left  at  the  lop  of  each  branch  to  about  toior  twdra 
buds,  and  leave  throughout  the  tree  the  fruil-bearing  brandMa 
about  6  inohss  apai-t.  In  pruning  the  Currant  k^p  a  good 
supply  of  yonng  shoots  sitringirg  from  the  bottom  of  the  tit^ 
and  cot  out  more  or  Ipss  of  the  old  evei;  year,  never  aUowini  a 
bmnoh  to  rem«in  more  than  four  or  five  yeara,  and  head  in  Ot 
yonng  shoots  at  the  top  to  about  two  eyea  of  the  main  hiauA 
from  whence  ihey  sprung.  Whore  Ibe  Gooseberry  and  Ov 
rant  trees  are  old  and  covered  with  moss  a  good  dradjpngol 
powdered  quieklime  put  on  when  ths  bark  is  moist  will  enlinrfr 
destroy  it,  rendering  the  Btems  clean  and  the  b»rk  bMUhjL 
Prune  theKaspberriesiD  ihe  open  qnarlart;  out  aw^ all  ihook 
that  bore  fruit  last  summer. 

A  moderaio  bent  from  50*  to  eff"  to  bo  kept  «p  with  ptattrrf 
air.  Tlie  Iioras  to  he  elevated  near  the  glass  to  set  iW 
bloom  (  leep  them  comparatively  dry.  BlephancAis,  AllamaK^ 
Ac,,  to  be  potted  and  trsined  prepsratorj  to  starting  them  iflt* 
grnwth  after  Christmas.  The  staking  of  all  snoeulmt  jdi* 
lo   be  proceeded  with  in  weather  nnfarourable  for  «ut-do<v 

aBKKNHOtTSH    AND    CONBEBVATOaT. 

■      light* 


WORE  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHBK  SAXDEir. 
CmiUifiowtrt,  during  the  present  very  mild  weather  the  glassei 
(hould  be  left  off  day  and  night,  to  prevent  their  drawing 
Divest  the  planto  of  dead  leaves,  and  look  frequently  for  slugs 
Ctltrg,  Hs  it  still  continues  to  grow  vigorously  it  will  be  neocs 
•xcj  to  earth  it  up,  that  whenever  frost  may  set  in  it  will  no 
ne  injured  so  much  as  it  othorwiie  would.  Serbi  to  bs  takei 
ip,  and  planted  in  boxes  Or  pots,  end  introduced  into  heat  ai 
ranted  for  use.  Lettuct,  the  young  plants  in  frames  to  havi 
ho  glasses  li'ft  off  day  and  night  during  mild  weather.  Watol 
•arrowly  for  slugs,  as  they  arc  nartiuulnrly  fond  of  this  plant 
imAroam,  horse-droppings  to  bo  now  saved  for  spring  beds 
his  is  the  best  season  for  saving  tliem,  as  horses  usually  havi 
"Ore  dry  food  than  during  the  summer.  The  beds  in  bearinj 
o  be  cleared  from  wet  litter  about  every  week,  and  a  covcrin| 
,f  dry  h*v  put  next  to  the  bed,  over  which  must  be  hud  auffi 


.  id  bright,  and  the  extflnal  ai 

oftm  oWnging,  so  that  the  utmost  caution  is  rrquirad  in  tka 
applicniion  of  heat,  air,  and  moisture.  Thorough  clranlineHtO 
be  maiDtained,  every  decaying  leaf  and  blossom  to  be  at  tnoa 
removed,  and  every  kind  of  pUnt  to  be  supplied,  when  dr;^  and 
approaching  a  Hagiiing  staU^  with  lepid  water.  In  additun  ts 
keeping  tlie  oons.^at«ry  )iay  with  blooming  plants,  let  ft* 
arrangement  of  tlie  pnt  planis  be  oooauonally  changed  hy  pmp- 
ing  the  plants  soniOKhat  differently,  and  adding  a  tern  OiSas^ 
ones — as  some  of  tbo  liardisst  r«lnia,  ^— lor  aSoct. 

Introdut^  such  p'ants  as  are  generally  used  for  CoMfa^ 
espedslly  the  swi^ot.wented  things— Lily  of  the  Vall(9,Sa«t 
Briar,  Lilacs,  Roive,  and  bnlhnas  plants.  All  plants  inttadil 
for  forcing  to  be  kept  under  temporary  covering  of  some  ki*d'  ■ 
an  open  shed,  or  under  the  stoge  of  the  grvenhoose.  Whs 
Achimeni-B  and  GIoiiriia>i  arc  required  to  bhmia  cvly,  a  frnr  poMl 
may  now  be  started  in  bottom  heat. 

As  a  change  from  the  present  mild  to  severe  weather  vaj 
come  on  suddenly  be  provided  with  ample  meana  for  cannag 
those  Btruc'''res,  should  it  occur.  Uignonctta  and  TfoapoHlM 
Violets   w!l     require  au   abundance  of  air  to  ke«p   them  fiM> 

],~„i-,      .r.,n  .1..  v,fldini    ■»'-►  v-.li  vwrt-n-.^    asa  a» 
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thiBK  of  nhich  then  is  bat  ■  iparra  lupplj  of  plants  to  props- 

CJram  to  be  pUmd  in  warm  quftrtera  at  on«s  taking  care  to 
tlwm  near  tliB  glan,  and  free  from  ioiects,  mildew,  iitc. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

XITCHKK  aiBVBH. 

SliWElTT  forked  among  joung  Cabbages,  planted  a  few  more 
m  ewe,  with  all  our  checking  of  growth  of  tho  earlieit,  a  iBrere 
boat  might  be  too  muah  for  Ihem  g  but  \re  bardl;  think  to.  ■■ 
Um  IsBTea  hais  bean  a  little  flaccid  in  bright  sDnshine  ef  er  since, 
wluah  will  enable  them  to  stand  frost  better.  Qathered  an; 
vithotad  iearea  from  Bnusela  Sprouta,  Scotoii  Kale,  Ac.,  so  that 
the  ^rden  should  haTe  no  nnpleaaant  imell.  Slightlj  forked 
•gain  the  Straw berrj-quarter,  to  keep  the  Bnrfiu^e  looie  nntil  ws 
get  a  frostj  morning  to  gire  a  little  rotten-duni  droMing  between 
Uie  TOWS.  Collected  leasee  bj  the  side  of  Boi-edginga  wbsre 
tlM>7  bad  U»wa  bj  winds,  and  swept  and  rolled  walki.  Globe 
Artiebokea  and  olher  things  liaMe  to  injarf  being  preTJooiIj 
FToteotod  bj  litter. 

FltnT  DIFIBTMBBT  OUT  OF  DOtfSS. 

Top-dressed  jonng  &ait  trees,  pruned  and  nailad  when  con- 
Tenient.  Sare  all  the  air  powihle  to  lean-to  orehard-boasa. 
Washed  waU  trees,  as  Pears,  Cherries,  ic,,  with  toapsadg,  with 
a  handfal  of  salt  to  three  or  four  gallons,  which  he'ps  to  keep 
the  itenis  free  of  moss  and  insects.  If  (he  suds  are  wann-^saj 
140'',  it  will  help  much  to  elear  shoots  of  scale.  Cleared  and 
wMtewashed  walls  ofhonscs  in  bad  dajs,  and  thus  fllted  np 
holes  ai  much  as  possible,  as  sioidina  nail-holes,  wa  prefer 
wira  tarellliing  dntidedlj  under  glass  for  laglening  trees  to. 
dVsrf#  and  the  holn  nude  b;  naili  sre  the  best  of  all  harbours 
(br  bisects'  eggs.  £ren  on  the  open  ?rall  it  is  bad  pollcf  lo  use 
a  skred  a  second  time  before  it  has  been  boiled  in  water,  and 
than  dried  before  ueing.  Svea  naib  sre  alt  the  better  of  getting 
a  good  toast  OTer  the  Are  in  an  old  kettle  or  shoiel.  In  the 
ease  of  decayed  nhntds  bsteoed  lo  sails,  (he  burning  proosss  ia 
the  quickest  and  best  for  getting  at  the  nailn  ;  a>,  pssaed  thr'ogh 
a  sioTe  aflerwanls,  all  the  ashes  and  bits  of  lime,  Ac.,  are  at  once 
got  rid  oE  Hsny  boles  are  made  in  walls  quite  nnnecessarj 
wbm  nailing  is  adhered  to  bj  at  onoe  pulling  the  nail  out  at  tM 
Wtih     It  should  alwBja  be  tapped  on  the  head   gentlr  at  Srat, 


TLKUUBG   OBOCKIM. 

Th»  leares  h«Ting  now  BKwtly  fallen,  hare  had  on  dr;  days 
■II  hands  spareahle  cleaning  and  sweeping  up,  as  deesjing  leares 
either  on  grass  or  gravel  hare  alwajs  a  melsacholj  aspect,  aud 
besides  STsry  one  of  them  ma;  be  turned  to  good  uss  in  the 
Mmpast-jardorthefsriBeBting-lisap.  The  waits,  from  beiogto 
smooth,  hsTo  t>eooin«  in  ehadj  plaen  a  little  greesT  on  the  lar- 
fitce,  and  after  sweeping  off  what  oould  be  (hue  had,  the  teeth 
of  a  akcHrt-toothed  rake  wen  draws  through  the  worst  places, 
just  to  make  them  roaghep,  and  let  ths  ^ight  showers  wash 
the  sarfko*!  and  then,  as  soon  ss  a  fittle  dry,  thej  will  be 
ToDed  again,  and  present  a  oomlortable  foothuld  for  the  feet. 
W«  are  no  great  adrooalea  for  digging  walks  at  anj  tiaie,  there 
it  ••  maoh  trouble  in  getting  them  solid  again,  and  more  espe- 
<tell7  in  winter.  Kept  dig'.rfrg  up  the  flower-beds  not  planted 
■S  oppo'tunity  offers.  A  imooth  lawn  free  of  worm-heaps  is  a 
plMWDt  sight  in  winter.  Tb«  safest  rsnaed;  for  wornu  is  wslei- 
Bg  with  ii<eeh  liaiewater.  In  rolling  iImts  is  no  n>«essifrf  tor 
the  KUer  bring  faearj  ;  we  grnerallj  &r  such  a  purpose  use  a 
VOodeik  one  formed  of  a  piece  of  a  tree  about  1  foot  in  dlajnetar 
and  i  tret  long,  with  wooden  handle.  Thia  in  larj  light,  and 
•■•a  a  Btoot  1^  csa  hiots  it  orer  a  large  tfaaa  of  lawn  in  a  ftw 
hooM,  If  the  laon  is  rough  a  beaij  iron  roll  should  he  used  at 
ftNC  Whea  there  is  ooutinuali  roliing;  wanes  do  not  I^  it, 
and  IM  wdvced  h>  keep  knrar  down  out  of  lite  leaeh  of  the 
■Diss  and  racket. 

iK-Dooka. 

A  &«Bh  bed  was  made  in  the  IfHtrooit-tows*,  adding  ■  littla 
■t  a  time  far  a  fortnight,  and  treading  and  beating  hard  to  keep 
out  the  air.  At  this  season  the  difficulty  i*  lo  get  it  dij  enough, 
Mid,  therefore,  we  were  obligwl  to  put  a  little  flre  beat  on,  aod 
to  let  ovt  tiM  steam,  whiokwoahl  have  damped  the  ba^  too 
■n^    VNah  mMtore  pM  us  a  low  bed  was  corered  with  turfy 


sei 

swt  to  kaep  down  an;  damp  steam  ia  this  dull  weather.  Th* 
turf  will  make  the  bed  all  the  mora  huting.  Ths  bed  wfaraed 
to  abore  has  been  spawned  to-da;,  wrapping  each  piece  of  spawn 
about  the  siie  of  a  walnut  in  a  little  drr  litter  before  inserting 
it,  and,  as  the  beat  seams  all  right,  will  earth  up  in  a  day  or 
two.  As  I  slated  the  other  week,  oould  I  gel  etMnigh  of  mate- 
rial in  summer  I  would  fill  Ihe  moat  of  the  beds  in  the  Mosh- 
Toom-house  then,  and  Irare  Uism  unspawned,  and  then  when  I 
wished  to  set  thrm  going  I  would  mix  3  Inohes  or  so  of  fresh 
droppings  with  the  bed,  which  would  make  it  best  kindlj  ;  and 
when  al!  right  in  that  reipfct,  insert  the  spawn,  and  corer  with 
soil.  We  hare  done  ibe  same  thing  witb  boxes  swd  lai^  peta, 
and  thus  kept  up  a  regular  supply  with  tliem  by  spawning  in 
succseiion.  We  consider  this  a  batter  plan  to  depand  upon  Uian 
using  large  beds  and  large  boiee,  and  axpeot  them  to  prodnM 
almost  continuously.  In  some  esses  they  will  do  so,  hot  in 
others  they  will  not  produoe  longer  than  a  shsilowsr  bad,  and 
then,  as  the  coaohnuo  said,  "  Where  are  you  ? "  whan  he  con- 
trasted hia  stead;  seeure-goiog  pace  witli  tlto  smash  at  the  rail- 

Sereral  correspondents  hare  iuquired.  What  it  the  best  mate- 
rial for  the  shelres  or  beds  of  a  Mushroom- h ouse  ?  and  I  say 
at  once,  Stone  or  stale.  What  I  use  is  nothing  fine,  and  is 
eimpl.f  wood,  snd  as  a  piece  rots  wo  add  another.  When  that 
is  the  case,  a  sparred  bottom — say  made  of  pieces  3  inches  wide, 
and  2  inches  thiok,  and  3  inchse  apart,  will  last  longer  than  a 
closer  one,  or  boards  close  altogether.  OTiey  are  also  nOi«  use- 
ful in  two  wajB.  Supposing  that  the  npper  bed  ia  made  first, 
and  does  aot  coma  as  soon  as  you  like,  then  the  prapiinng  for 
the  utkdec  bed  will  throw  a  litlte  heat  into  the  upper  one,  and 
set  the  spawn  a-workjug  Tigoroual;.  When  the  bottom  is  thus 
open  a  crop  can  oricn  be  had  bolow  as  well  aa  abom.  Thus 
Boma  long  litter  is  tnrown  orsr  the  spars  to  prevent  the  sboitsr 
material  falling  throngb,  then  aniuoh  oraa  of  turfy  soil  is  added; 
and  if  the  b^  is  nude  at  differsnt  times,  so  as  not  to  heat 
Tiolently,  pieces  of  spawn  may  be  stiuatd  ora  the  turfy  soil 
before  the  layers  of  aunure  are  added.  In  such  a  eass  ws  hare 
had  the  bottom  of  the  bed  throwing  out  pltsl;  of  Hnahicoms 
between  the  spars  ;  and  what  ia  rather  liagnlar,  though  most  at 
the  Hushrooms  will  grow  downwards  so  ss  to  be  sosil;  gathered, 
many  will  turn  boek,  and  try  and  get  their  hooded  tops  im- 
right  into  the  bed  Sffain.  I  haia  foond  this  nor*  general  m 
pvportion  to  the  darknesa  of  the  house. 


This  leads  meto  reoolleot,that,besidesaoorrespondantto-dh7, 
I  hsTS  had  seren  inqairise  letel;  as  to  the  making  of  Uushroom 
spawn,  and  all  Ba;ing  they  can  And  nothing  about  it,  tbojirft  If 
my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  it  was  folfy  deoeribed  about  iJabr 
or  August,  the  most  oonrenient  time  lor  making  Muahroovt 
spawn,  beciuiBe  the  material  can  be  so  easilv  dried.  Howerer, 
with  (hed  room,  or  the  means  of  drying  under  glass,  &c.,  "Maab- 
rwom  spawn  ma;  bo  made  at  an;  time.  There  are  man;  way* 
and  many  mateTials  for  making  it,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  sucoese- 
fuU;.  I  will  describe  one  of  the  siuplMt.  The  qiiantil;  may 
be  just  what  yon  like,  bat  in  similar  propcvtioos.  Tkke  a  barrow- 


Break  tho  borae* 

,  aesiiig  it  through 
Then  mii  tho  cowdung  eni  the  horsedung 
thoroaghly  together  with  a  spade,  fork,  or  maHiel.  The  better 
it  ia  mixed  the  better  it  will  be,  and  if  no  water  is  reqnired 
somuoh  the  belter.  The  mass  should  be  h"ke  stifllsh  lesyeo.  Tf 
too  thin  when  beat  together,  we  have  cut  up  some  dry  l^lo'  or 
straw  half  sa  inch  in  Ivnglh,  and  mixed  with  it,  to  gite  it  con- 
siatanoe,  as  the  stilTer  it  is,  like  thick  mortar,  the  sooner  it  will 
dry.    The  heap  being  all  ready,  make  a  little  frame,  aa  if  fcr 


deep,  nailed  together  firmly.  Choose  a  fiat  pieoe  of  board  em 
■rhich  to  -nike  your  bricks,  and  wet  the  surloaa  with  watsr. 
Place  a  pail  of  water  beside  ;ou,  dip  ;onr  frame  into  the  water, 
and  then  place  it  on  the  board,  fill  the  frame  with  the  prepared 
maaar*,  pre>s  it  firmly  in,  and  draw  a  spade  or  trowel  over  it  to 
make  it  all  lerel,  and  then  s  stroke  on  the  board  with  one  end  of 
the  trai»6  and  the  other  held  obliquely,  will  bring  out  yonr 
brick  of  msnure  aa  clean  as  any  bnok  at  a  briek-making  jard. 
Pls(«  ths  brisk*  as  ^de  on  riipa  of  hoa»}s,  or  at  least  oa  a  Wd 
turfaoe.     IIkt  will  soon  begin  to  dry,  uitl  before  the  ude*  ON 
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at  all  hard  make  two  holes  in  each  hrick,  one  3  inches  from  each 
end,  either  with  your  finger  or  with  a  round  stick  of  a  similar 
size.     The  bricks  will  require  turning  several  times — first  on 
their  flat  sides,  and  then  on  their  edges,  until  they  are  nearly  a* 
dry  as  common  bricks  are  before  they  are  burned.     Then  these 
holes  must  be  filled  with  spawn,  and  a  little  cowdung,  &c.,  as 
before,  daubed  over  them  to  prevent  its  fnlling  out,  and  a  small 
bed  of  fermenting  matter  being  made,  the  hrioks  are  laid  on  it 
and  built  in  a  heap,  as  open  as  po(>siblei,  no  that  the  heat  can 
easily  pass  all  through  them  and  around  them,  and  then  they 
are  all  covered  over  with  litter.    Just-  as  in  a  Mushroom-bed  the 
heat  must  not  be  too  violent.    About  80**  t^  85**,  not  a  degree  more, 
will  do.     The  heap  must  be  frequently  examined,  and  you  will 
easily  perceive  when  the  spawn  is  running,  and  as  soon  as  a  brick 
is  permeated  all  through  with  small  white  lines,   it  must   be 
removed  to  a  dry,  cool  place,  where  it  will  keep  good  for  years. 
If  the  lines  or  spawn  roots  are  as  large  as  eiewing  threads  they 
are  too  fav  gone.      This  is  the  mode  I  generally  practise,  but  in 
all  cases  where  only  a  little  is  used,  it  is  best  to  buy  it  from  a 
respectable  dealer. 
Plants,  &o.f  much  as  last  week. — B.  F. 
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TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman.**  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
oommunioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  9oUl^  to  7^ 
SdUon  of  the  '*Jtmmal  of  Sortiemlture,  (f-e.,*'  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  oorrespondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unices  under 

very  special  oiroumstances. 

Pbopaoatixo  Grrakiums  bt  theib  Lbavss  (IT.  Henry). — ^There  is  little 
or  no  advantage  in  propatrating  common  Oeraninms  by  their  leaves ;  bnt 
when  cntttngA  are  made  of  a  rare  or  valuable  sort,  every  bad  is  of  conse- 
quence. Then,  instead  of  tbrowinR  pieces  array,  every  bud  with  its  leaf  is 
rooted.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  of  Geraniums  turning  brown  indicate  the 
want  of  snlBcient  moisture  in  the  air  around  them. 

Salt  as  a  Maxtrb  roa  Grass  Lvmd  ( IT)-— Apply  it  in  the  spring  with 
the  guano ;  ten  bushels  to  the  acre  will  be  enough,  sow  broadcast.  Although 
the  gocki  eflTect  of  guano  may  be  detected  the  second  year  after  application, 
yet  we  prefer  applying  a  smaller  quantity  annually.  Salt  and  guano  are  pre- 
fenble  to  lime  as  applications  to  poor  light  land. 

RoTAL  IIOBT  CULTURAL  SociBTT*8  EXHIBITIONS  (A  Youtig  Lt>dy).—Any 
cue  may  exhibit  either  fruit  or  flowers,  or  both,  although  not  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society. 

Wild  Flowers  of  Great  Britain  (CA(mteti«).— Ihis  work  will  include 
all  native  plants  used  m  medicine.  We  never  heard  of  Stainton's  "Infusoria.** 

Bakxsian  Rosks  (f  .  //.  V.  if.).— The  yellow  nnd  white  Banksian  Roses 
never  flower  well  if  they  are  pmned  at  tlie  same  time  as  other  Roses.  The 
knife,  or  the  stopping  with  the  finger  and  tbamb,  should  not  touch  one  of 
them  fn)m  the  Ist  of  Septem1)er  to  the  last  day  of  May.  That  is  the  only 
secret  in  blooming  them,  and  of  b!ooining  them  early  too,  if  they  were 
properly  "set  off"— that  is,  if  they  were  (ut  to  near  the  bottom  the  first 
spring  after  planting  them,  and  more  than  half  way  down  the  second  year. 
After  that,  to  be  pruned  like  other  Roses  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering, 
and  at  no  other  time. 

Pabsion-Flowxrs  akd  TpoMiCAS  IN  A  Grei'NHODsk  (f /ica}.— You  do  not 
tell  us  what  heat  you  propoM  huving  in  the  house,  though  that  is  ever>'thing 
as  to  the  plants  suitable.  For  common  greenhou}*c  to  average  45°  in  winter, 
the  two  I'ajtsion-Floweis  might  be  Colvilli,  blue  ;  racemova  ccerulea,  purplish. 
And  the  be>t  Ipomtra  would  be  Sellowli,  a  briglit  pink,  the  plants  li  sing  the 
leaves  in  winter.  If  the  house  is  to  be  kept  a  little  warmer— say  averaging 
60°,  Ipomcca  Learii  wou;d  be  the  best.  To  make  tho  most  of  your  xpace  we 
would  divide  it  into  four  by  slate  or  wood,  and  then  have  the  two  Passiou- 
Flowcrs,  one  of  the  Ipomrfa«,  and  MnnievUla  suavec'lens.  All  these  we 
would  advlre  yon  to  purchase  at  once  if  you  wish  a  quick  show.  Six  inches 
may  be  devoted  to  drainage,  and  0  inclies  to  rough  hrath  mould  and  rotten 
tur>  from  loam,  and  tlic  upper  part  of  turfy  loum  and  heath  mould,  with 
lome  nice  Iraf  mould  and  charcoal,  and  plant  as  soon  as  j  on  get  the  plants, 
^ut  give  but  little  water  until  growth  is  prucee<lin.;  in  spHng. 

BoRAOB  Fr.owF.RiMO  {J.  Z..).— If  the  seed  of  Borago  ofBcinalis  Is  sown 
^arly  in  the  spring  the  phmts  usually,  but  not  always,  bloom  late  in  tho 
^•♦nnin  of  the  same  year. 

.rPLF.  AND  1*KAB  Trker  Fkf.shlt  Plantku  (A.  B.). — ^Thc  shor.ts  may  as 
/ell  be  shortened  a  little,  but  It  depends  greatly  on  ti  hat  is  wanted.  If  large 
rell-fnmlshed  trees  are  wantid,  prune  back  pretty  freely.  If  small,  com- 
■»%ct,  early-ftttiting  plants  are  desired,  wc  would  merely  nip  the  points  out. 

LARna  Brooniah  f/rf*m).— Such  Begonias  will  keep  in  a  temperature  of 
^«  yj'^iKh  the  leaven  may  get  shabby,  but  they  will  sUnd  one  of  7U*  and 
ook  fresher.    Thi'  potting  depends  on  the  condition  of  tho  plants,  the  soil, 


and  the  soil  was  fresh  and  in  good  order,  we  would  kiep  the  plaati  lafhtf 
dry  and  coollsh,  and  not  repot.  If  we  wi«hed  to  grow  on  now  we  weili 
either  top-dress  or  repot.  If  tho  soil  was  wet,  sour,  and  clogej,  we  wpili 
change  it  in  any  case,  and  pnt  in  smaller  pots  at  first. 

Fi.uk-hkatkd  CrcrMBF.R-PiT  (A  Suh9i*'iher). — "We  do  not  think  wt  en 
add  a  single  word  to  what  we  have  repeatedly  said  of  late  on  growing 
Cucumbers  in  pits  heated  by  brick  flues.  We  do  not  know  what  you  neu 
by  covering  the  flue  with  slate.  Is  it  to  go  over  the  comiron  covering?  We 
have  ft-equently  stited  that  slate  is  a  bad  covering  for  flues,  especially  If 
near  the  furnace.  We  have  no  information  to  enable  us  to  advise  yov  ham 
to  manage  y-  ur  poultry  to  advantage. 

Glass  Walls  (/,  -P.  L.\-  Tho  objection  to  glass  walls  when  first  tatia" 
dnced  was  the  small  space  enclosed  by  ihem.  We  would  like  10  fcei  or  II 
feet  at  the  base,  ev«  n  better  than  8  feet,  and  regular  orchard-bouses  ntlHr 
than  glass  Malls.  For  all  tender  plants  such  form  of  houses  should  itaad 
nearly  north  and  south.  If  in  your  northernmost  wall  you  built  waAn, 
house,  and  allowed  the  south  front  to  Iw  completely  covered  with  PeiclMi, 
you  could  not  expect  those  on  tho  northern  side  to  do  quite  so  well,  sad  if 
you  fijrced  the  Peacbes  much  It  might  be  too  much  for  Chenies.  If  yea  dU 
not  take  the  south  trees  to  the  top,  the  back  ones  would  ripen  prei^wdL 
All  other  things,  no  doubt,  would  do  well ;  and  fruit  all  the  better  nr  IM 
protection  if  plenty  of  air  were  given  in  hot  weather. 

Camellia  Bdds  Falling  (An  Old  SubMctibfr).— It  is  not  usual  fcr  a- 
healthy  Camellias  to  be  so  covered  with  flower-bud^  The  evil  you  tpesksf 
happens  lYom  two  causes— when  the  ball  of  large  plants  has  been  alU>wsdto 
get  dry  In  the  centre  from  fVequent  but  InefTectual  sarfisoe-wateriagi,  sal 
when  the  planw  have  become  waterlogged  tram  defective  drainaga  II 
either  case  it  will  be  well  to  fresh-pot  in  February.  If  the  Utter  casM 
should  be  the  reason  It  may  need  a  smaller  pot  nnd  light  sandy  soil,  batOi 
bottom  heat  shouU  be  continued  no  longer  than  the  roots  begin  to  want 
freely.  They  may  then  be  repotted  again,  kept  shaded  and  hardeaedoffty 
deffrees  after  the  young  wood  is  made.  If  deficient  water  has  be»  tks 
reason,  firming  the  soil  at  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  raising  a  monad  or  Ml 
there  to  throw  the  water  into  and  through  the  centre  of  the  hall,  may  bail 
that  Is  needed,  with  a  little  extra  shaded  heat  when  making  flraih  wood. 

Cinerarias  Damping  Off  (H.  5.).— Do  we  underiUnd  you  right,  that 
you  can  only  get  to  your  pit  and  give  air  by  the  door?  If  so,  that  ezpiaiBi 
the  whole  alTair  of  damping.  The  mere  open  door  will  not  give  a  thoraefki 
ventilation,  and  It  may  give  too  much  in  cold  weather.  The  top  of  ttaaiasMS 
should  be  capable  of  being  raised,  or  openings  should  bo  made  in  the  Bade 
wall,  or  ventilators  placed  In  the  roof  back  and  fTont  If  you  put  a  fire  on  ja 
dull,  wet,  but  warm  weather,  and  could  not  ventilate  property,  yoa  woiUfl 
increase  the  damping  and  dripping  of  water.  Air  may  he  C^^en  piw 
freely  when  the  outside  temperature  is  above  38",  but  sparingly  if  hwiir 
that.  When  In  fiower  the  temperature  should  be  higher.  Your  mods  of 
management  Is  right  enough  as  respects  spring  flowers.  If  yon  waatsl 
them  m  winter  you  mu*t  sow  earlier.  We  may  give  an  outline  of  manigs- 
ment,  but  wc  could  only  repeat  what  has  been  said.  As  to  many  ways  oj 
doing  things,  and  yet  only  one  right  way,  you  are  completely  at  sea.  AU 
the  many  ways  may  be  right  ones  if  consistently  followed  out  aocordmg  Is 
the  circumstances. 

Azalea  Leaves  (71  H.  J.). -On  examining  the  leaves  very  mlBule^ws 
thought  we  paw  marks  of  where  thrips  bad  been  on  one.  all  ue  rest  n***^ 
right  enough,  and  merely  showing  the  effocto  of  age;  Ibr  it  la  loai  as  MtaBd 
for  an  Axxlea  to  shed  part  of  Its  leaves  as  for  a  LiUe  to  shed  aU,  and  a  Lasnl 
to  shed  some.  It,  however,  you  are  sure  on  inspeetion  that  there  are  Hvs 
thrips  you  cannot  smoke  the  plants  too  soon  t  and  had  better  repeat  tha jn- 
cess  several  times.  We  are  not  sure  of  the  plant:  the  Burning  BMajf 
Euonymus  amcricanus,  which  does  not  require  a  pot  or  a  house.  The  PW*|i 
or  Artillery  plants  Is  the  Pllea  muscosa,  a  small  stove  plant  with  athldtitef 
leaves  and  small  Inconspicuous  flowers.  If  this  is  the  plant  it  will  be  bail  tS 
clean,  l>etter  cut  it  back  to  near  the  soil,  wash  It  with  soap  and  water,  tsks 


away  the  surface  soil  and  transfer  the  plant  to  a  clean  pot  of  the  same  il^ 
and  set  It  in  a  warm  j)lace ;  and  when  broke  shake  the  old  eaxth  awaj  saa 
repot.    For  Mushroom  spawn,  see  "  Doings  of  Last  Week." 

Clat  Paint  to  Destroy  Scale  [J.  Bemoir). —ThlM  for  hmshing  evcrtte 
stem  and  branches  ot  Peach  trees  is  made  in  the  proportions  of  half  a  pooao 
of  soft  soap  and  one  pound  of  sulphur  to  four  gallons  of  water-  Boll  then 
together,  and  when  cold  add  as  much  clay  as  will  render  the  mixture  of  the 
consistency  of  cream.  "The  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary"  shows  where 
the  emphasis  is  to  be  in  pronouncing  each  naoie;  but  whoi  you  have  any 
doubt  you  had  better  consult  some  well-educated  person. 

Grass  im  Front  of  House  (D.  T.,  JC«nO— Sowing  Italian  R|e  Orssi 
wai  a  great  mistake,  as  the  ground  was  intended  fbr  permanent  pattarSi 
No  wonder  that  It  Is  coarse,  tufty,  and  unsightly.  We  recommend  that  tM 
field  be  entirely  broken  up,  sown  with  Oats,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
seeds  of  the  permanent  grasses  snited  for  the  soil,  which  may  be  obtalaedol 
any  seodpnion  who  pay  especial  attention  to  that  otject,  and  who  adveitlis 
in  our  columns. 

Turnips  for  Seed  (iV'.).— Let  them  remain  where  they  are  until  Fs^ 
ruary.  Take  them  up  without  inluring  the  tap  root,  plant  them  fa  yoij 
kitchen  garden,  burying  them  to  half  the  depth  of  the  bnllts,  placing  a  iMt 
stake  flimly  by  the  side  of  each  to  tie  the  stems  to  as  tiiey  ascend;  sad 
taking  cai-e  that  no  other  Turnip,  or,  indeed,  any  Cat>bagewort  or  Badlu 
blooms  in  their  nelghbcurhood.  A  spoeimen  of  Globe  Turnips,  13  faiehesm 
diameter  is  worth  raising  seed  fTom. 

Opera  Girls— Tacamahac  (/.  (?.*  Cumhertand),^Oper%  Girls  la  Ha 
popular  name  of  Mantisla  saltaturia.  It  is  drawn  in  the  '*  Botanical  SfsgastaMb" 
t.  1320.  and  there  thus  described.  '*  At  the  nursery  of  Lee  ft  Keansf^ 
where  our  drawing  was  taken  in  June,  the  blossoms  have  been  tuntMMf 
compared  to  dancing  opera  girls,  the  yellow  nectary  making  their  pettlcoilii 
and  the  outer  laclnia>  their  blue  Jackets  with  lappets,  and  the  filaments  wHh 
their  appendices  their  arms  and  necks;  the  latter,  to  be  sure,  rather  dl^ 
proportionately  long."  Tacamahac  Is  a  gum,  and  the  tree  supposed  to  yisU 
It  Is  Elaphrium  tomcntosum.  but  the  tree  spoken  of  by  Al>ercromble  as  tbi 
Tacamahac,  Is  a  species  of  Poplar,  Populus  baliamifera,  or  P. 
It  used  to  bo  called. 


'»•*  *, 
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■hat  kiT*'*  ^*  ^^ga  *•  •)«*>'">  -imI  In  all  pi^cea  better  on  gnTel  than  M 
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TocHo  Fjekms  Dkoatixo  (jr.  G.  ^.).— The  soil  mast  be  kept  too  damp 
without  enongh  ot  Tentilation  in  dull  veal  her. 

Namss  of  Plaxts  [A  StnfordSubseri-er).—!,  Asplcnium  rata  muraria; 
9,  Polystlcham  acaleatnin  lobatnm :  3,  Aspl  niam  adiantnm  nlgmm ; 
4,  Ptdjpodiom  Tulgare creRatum  ;  5,  Platyloina falcate;  6,  Blechnatn  tptcant 
(T.  /i.).— 1.  Pteris  (pyrophylla)  areyrfea;  2,  Pteria  (cretica)  albo-lineate; 
8,  Pteris  (a«pcricaull»)  tricolor.  (iV.  7Vact«).— Begonia  argyro^tigma.  It 
It  a  budsome  ipeeles.    ( E.  RoUrti)  .—Begonia  sangninea . 


popular.  In  the  Game  fowls,  as  a  whole,  the  Brown  Beds  were 
the  most  perfectly  represented.  The  Hamhurghtj  though  good, 
were  scarcely  able  to  maintain  their  position  of  former  years, 
more  particularly  the  Peiurillpd  ones.  A  better  show  of  Poland^ 
has  been  but  rarely  seen ;  but  the  old  fault  (alwajs  fatal  to 
success)  of  hump-back  had  evidently  been  quite  orerlooked  by 
more  than  one  competitor.  Sebright  BatUanu,  and,  in  fact,  all 
Bantams,  were  marrellously  good  classes.  Among  them  Were 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  Dumper  Bantams — real  Scotch 
Bakies  in  miniature — and  also  Silky  Bantams  quite  distinct 
from  the  well-known'  Silky  or  Negro  fowls,  but  closely  resem- 
bling the  somewhat  uncommon  Emu  fowl. 
The  Turkeys,  Geese,  and  Ducks,  were  as  uniformly  excellent 


POULTBY,  BEE,  and  HOTTSEHOLD  CHEOITICLE. 

THE  POULTBY  EXHIBITIOn'^AT  THE 
CBYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  popularity  of  the  Poultry  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  m  could  bo  desired  ;  and  eren  the  dose  test  of  weighing  brought 
hat  not  m  any  way  decreased — indeed,  the  opinion  is  unirersaliy  about  but  little  distinction  in  many  instances. 
expressed  that  the  one  just  held  has  proved  itself  the  best  of  i  The  FhecuatU  classes  proved  a  very  great  attraction  to  visitors, 
any,  whether  the  quality  of  the  birds  or  the  number  exhibited  .  It  is  almost  needless  to  sa^  the  indefatigable  Secretary,  Mr. 
wn  the  matters  of  consideration.  Perhaps  this  result  is  greatly  I  Houghton,  was  never  from  his  post,  and  that  under  his  expe- 
•ecorcd  from  the  far  more  extended  attention  now  publicly  rienced  management  everything  went  off  most  satisfactorily.  To 
rendered  to  matters  connected  with  poultry  year  by  year.  In  '  that  gentleman's  unvarying  courtesy  to  every  one,  and  heartfdt 
all  localities  fresh  shows  are  being  instituted,  and  these  first  anxiety  for  the  perfection  of  the  general  arrangements,  is  to  be 
fostering  a  taste  for  poultry  breeding  in  their  immediate  neigh-  attributed  the  now  high  position  of  the  CrystM  Palace  Poultry 
bourhoods  afterwards  extend  themselves  by  swelling  the  current  !  Show, 
of  our  largest  meetings,  exhibitors  being  anxious  to  secure  the 


greater  honours  there  held  out  to  successful  ones.  From  this 
single  cause  it  arises  that  we  now  see  so  many  new  names  in  the 
oatalogne  of  competitors  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Birmingham 
Shows.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  remark,  too,  that  among  these 
new  comers  are  now  also  to  be  frequently  found  the  principal 
priie  winners.  This  is  precisely  as  it  should  be,  rivalry  inevi- 
tably tends  to  improvement,  and  in  no  case  more  surely  than 
in  poultry  culture.  Again,  any  one  taking  an  interest  in  these 
nuiMers  cannot  fail  to  obserTe  that  those  breeds  most  notorious 
for  their  general  utility  bear  the-  most  extended  proofs  of  im- 
provement. Poultry  breeding  has  settled  down,  not  as  a  fancy 
or  hobby,  but,  on  the  contrary,  now  developee  itself  as  a  really 
important  feature  in  the  food  supply  of  the  people.  Firmly 
established  as  it  now  is,  little  doubt  remains  that  even  greater 
improvements  in  breeds  and  crosses  will  yet  ensue ;  nor  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  new  varieties  of  poultry  will  be 
speedfly  added  to  the  list  of  those  at  present  generally  acknow- 
lec^d  in  our  prize  schedules. 

The  Spanish  classes  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Show  were  of 
finfe*rBte  character,  the  show  of  hens  and  pullets  being  remark- 
ably  good.    It  may  be  stated  without  qualification  of  any  kind 
that  the  Dorkings  were  never  equalled  as  a  whole  at  any  pre- 
vioui  poultry  exhibition ;  whether  held  at  the  Palace  or  else- 
where, they  were  the  leading  feature  of  the  Show.    An  incident 
connected  with  the  arbitration  of  the  Grey  Dorking  chicken  class 
is  one  that  bespeaks  forcibly  how  unprecedented ly  this  variety 
of  poultry  is  improving.    It  will  be  admitted  that  Messrs.  An- 
drews, Baily,  and  Hewitt,  who  officiated  as  Judges,  are  men 
practically  conversant  with  the  office  of  arbitrators,  and  well  up 
to  their  work,  whatever  contingency  may  arise  in  poultry  judging; 
yet  with  their  combined  energies  an  hour  passed  away  in  awarding 
the  premiums  to  this  class  only.     Many,  very  many,  pens  quite 
worthy  of  the  highest  position  at  customary  shows  were  here 
only  able  to  attain  a  high  commendation ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
the  arbitrators  to  say  the  amount  of  high  commendations  and  \ 
commendations  might  have  been  greatly  increased  (and  most 
worthily  too)  had  time  permitted.     Scarcely  one  pen  approach- 
ing mediocrity  could  be  pointed  out.     The  Buff  Cochins  were 
first-rate,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  as  of  late  years  customary,  taking  the 
van.     The  cock  in  this  pen  is  a  gem ;  but  we  confess  the  head 
of  one  of  the  hens  is  so  coarse  as  to  prove  a  considerable  draw- 
back to  an  otherwise  faultless  trio.     We  drop  this  suggestion. 
Chat  should  any  very  close  competition  arise  such  an  objection 
might  draw  the  balance  a^lversely ;  and  with  Mr.  Tomlinson 's 
largo  stock,  no  doubt  an  improved  selection  might  prevent  the 
possibility  of  such  a  contingency.     Mr.  Stretch's  pen  of  Buff 
-chickens  were  indeed  covetable ;  but  the  prohibitory  figure  of 
£75  prevented  their  appropriation.      The   Partridge   Cochins 
showed  at  least  an  equality  of  adfancement  to  the  lighter  coloured 
ones.     The  Game  classes  were  worthy  of  highest  mention,  and, 
most  singularly,  not  a  few  of  the  principal   premiums  were 
allotted  to  entirely  new  exhibitors.     If  these  classes  continue  to 
increase  in   popularity  as   they  have  done  of  late  years,   the 
entries  will  certainly  call  for  even  additional  reward ;    for  the 
Game  entries  are  everywhere  now-a-days  the  most  extensive, 
flaring  p  some  few  particular  oases  where  Dorkings  are  locally 


LOBD  TBEDEGAR'S  POULTBY  SHOW. 

Dbcbmbbb  I7th. 

Thb  following  prizes  were  awarded : — 

Spanish.— Firsts  J.  ^fartin,  Mildenham  Mill,  Claines,  Worcester.  Second, 
A.  Heath,  Calne,  Wilts.  Commended,  R.  Crawshaf,  Cyfarthfa  Castle, 
Merthyr.  CAteA;«n«.— First,  J.  Parson,  Angel  Inn,  Maesteg,  Bridgend. 
Second,  W.  Powell,  Oaer,  Newport.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Lewis, 
Olyn  Fedr,  Crickhowell ;  R.  Crawabay.  Commended,  J.  LleweUJn,  Caerp- 
hilly, OUmorgAnshlre. 

DoBKOfO  (Coloured). -First,  L.  A.  Homfray,  Woodlands,  Newport. 
Second,  C  Smith,  Great  Damford,  Salisbury.  Highly  Commended.  Capt. 
F.  T.  Parker,  Rockileld,  Monmouth ;  J.  Buckley.  Penyfat  House,  Llanelly, 
Caermarthen ;  C.  J.  Thomas,  Bewell  House,  Hereford.  Commended,  R.  H. 
Nicholas,  Yewberry  Cottuige,  Malpas,  Newport ;  Miss  L.  Crawshay,  Cayer- 
sham  Park,  Reading.  CAtcAc^s.— First,  J.  A.  Herbert,  Llanarth  Court, 
Abergavenny.  Second,  Capt.  F.  T.  Parker.  Highly  Commended,  C.  B. 
Fox,  Malpas,  Newport;  J.  Buckley;  Capt.  F.  T.  Parker.  Commended, 
J.  Logan,  the  Maindee,  Newport ;  R.  Crawshay,  Cyfarthfis  Castle,  Merthyr  ; 
C.  J.  Thomas. 

Gamb  (any  rariety  except  White  or  Piles).— First,  J.  Martin,  Claines, 
Worcester.  Second,  W.  Crawshay,  Ty  Forest.  Pontypridd,  Glamorgan. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Crawshay.  Commended.  R.  Roberts,  Llangibby, 
Usk;  £.  G.  Jarris,  Itton,  Ctepstow;  J.  H.  Braikenridge,  Chen  Magna, 
Bristol.  Chickens.-  First,  J.  Llewellin,  Caerphilly,  Glamorganshire.  Second, 
W.  Nicholas,  Caerphilly,  Glamorganshire.  Highly  Commended,  J.  GarUnd, 
Weston  Birt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester ;  W.  Crawshay,  Tr  Forrest,  Pontypridd. 
Commended.  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Tewberry  Cottage,  Malpas,  Newport ;  J.  H. 
Braikenridge ;  W.  Crawshay. 

Gamr  (White  or  Piles).— First  and  Second,  J.  Horton,  Shirenewton,  Chep- 
stow, Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Weeks,  Bromyard.  Chiekent.—VinX^  w. 
Nfcholus,  Caerphilly,  Glamorganshire.  Second,  H.  Baker,  Worcester. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Horton. 

Cochim-Chima.— First,  T.  Stretch,  Marsh  Lane,  Bootle,  Liverpool  Second, 
J.  Carr,  Hafod,  Swansea.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Tomlinson,  Balaall 
Heath  Road,  Binningham.  Commended,  R.  Everett,  Gibraltar  Cottage, 
Monmouth;  Miss  A.  Wilcox,  Nailsea  Court.  Bristol.  C7ktc**n«.— First,  H. 
Tomlinson.  Second,  J.  Garland.  Weston  Birt,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 
Commended,  W.  Cuff,  St.  Pagans,  Glaiiorganshlre ;  R.  Everett. 
Malays.— First  and  Second.  J.  J.  Fox,  Devizes,  Wilts. 
Hamburohs  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  C.  H.  Wakefleld,  Malvern  Wells. 
Second,  A.  Nuttall,  New  church,  near  Manchester.    Highly  Commended.  J. 

Richards,  Spitty    Farm,  Abergavenny;    R.   Crawshay,   Cyfartha   Castle, 

Merthyr. 
Hamburohs  (Silver-pencilled).- nrst,  T.  W.  Walsh,  Worccst  r.     Second. 

J.  Garland,  Weston  Birt,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire.    Highly  Commended,  J. 

Martin,  Claines.  Worcester.    Commended,  J.  Martin. 
Haubdrohs  (Golden-spangled).— First,  T.  E.  Thomas,  Newport.    Second, 

W.  Cuff,  St.  Pagans,  Glamorganshire. 
Hamburgrs  (Silver-spangled).— First,  G.  Hoekins,  Newiwrt.     (Second 

withheld.) 
PoLAKDs  (Black  with  White  Create).— First  and  Second,  T.  P.  Edwards, 

Lyndhurst,  Hants. 
PoLABDs  (Golden  or  Silver). -First,  Mrs.  Blay,  The  Poplars,  Worcester. 

(Second  withheld.) 
Bantams    (Game).— First,  R.    Liscombe,  Tamer    Brewery,    Devonport. 

Second,  R.  H.   Nicholas,  Yewberry  Cottage.  Malpas.    Third,  V.  Sandfoid, 

Cliatsworth  Lodge.  Mannameade,  Plymouth.    Highly  Commended,  V  Sand- 
ford  ;    E.   Payne,   Wharr,    Cardiff.      Commended,  R.    Liscombe;    K.    H. 

Nicholas.    (The  whole  class  meritorious.) 
Bantams  (any  other  variety).— first,   Mij«s  Everett,  Gibraltar  Cottage, 

Monmouth.    Second,  Mrs.  A.  White,  Mannameade,  Plymouth.    Third,  W  . 

Powell,  The  Gaer,  Newport. 
AKr  other  Distinct  Breed.— First,  A.  Heath,  Calne,  Wilts.      Second 

and   Fourth,   R.   II.    Nichola^  Yewbery    Cottage,    Malpas.     Third,  T.  R. 

Williams,  Dany  Rhiw,  Maindee,  Newport.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Hinton, 

Hinton,  near  Bath;  R.  H.  Nicholas;  J.  Weeks,  Bromyard.    Commended, 

A.  Heath  ;  J.  Hinton  ;  Mrs.  Blay,  The  Poplars,  Worcester. 
GoiMEA  Fowls.— Prize,  Capt.  F.T.  Parker,  Rockfield,  Monmouth. 
Dvcxs  (Aylesbury).— Firfct,  J.    Richards,    Spitty  Farm,  Abergarenny. 

Second,  J.  Logan,  the  Maindee,  Newport.    Highly  GommAided,  K.  Craw- 
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titay,  Cyfioiha  CMftlp,  MertliyT ;  L.  A.  Homfrsy,  Woodlandfi,  Newport; 
J.  Ilichardfs  Spitty  Fnrm,  Abcrgnvenny.  Commended,  W.  Powell,  the 
Gaer,  Newport;  Mw.  T.  Powell,  Coldra,  Newport;  J.  Logan. 

DrCKS  ( Koncn).— Fir»t,  W.  Powell,  the  Oaer,  Newport.  Second,  J.  H. 
BrackenridfT^,  Chew  Magna,  Brwtol.  Highly  Commended,  Mifa  L.  Craw- 
shay,  CHver'^ham  Park.  Commended,  K.  *  Crawshay,  Cyfar^ha  Castle, 
Merthyr  ;  J.  H.  Brackenridge ;  Bcv.  H.  G.  Bailey,  Swindon,  \Viltn. 

Gkesb.— PiTBt  and  Second,  R.  Kce^,  Coldbrook  Cottage,  Abergavenny. 
Biphly  Commended,  A.  Cnthbcrtson,  Cefnlleche,  Llangibby.  Commended, 
MlK  L.  Crawfihay,  Caver- ham  Park,  Beading. 

TcMKKTS.— Firm,  MiFB  J.  Milward,  N»  wton  St.  Loe,  Biith.  Second,  W.  B. 
HawkmgK.  Pontvmolle  House,  Poniypool.  H  ghly  Commended.  W.  Craw- 
Bhay,  Ty  Forreet,  Pontypridd;  Mrs.  S.  Ereratt,  Gibraltar  C-ottaire,  Mon- 
mouth. Commended,  C.  l-yna,  Brynhyfryd,  Newport;  K.  Cruwahay, 
Cyfartha  Cant'e,  Merthyr. 

Ant  Nkw  Vabit:tt  of  DrcKs,  Grnnr,  on  Tcbkitts  — F!rht,  J  Martin, 
Claineti,  Worcenter.  Second,  Mrs.  Blay,  the  Poplars,  Worcester.  Cora- 
mendtd,  Mifs  J.  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loe,  Buth. 

SPiiMBH  Coc».— Prize,  J.  Parsons,  Meaht<>g,  Bridgend.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Carr,  Hafod,  Swansea;  Mrs.  C.  A.  I^wiii,  GIjti  Pcdr,  Crick- 
howell. 

DoBKiiro  Cock.— Prize,  R.  Crawshay,  Cyfartha  Caatlc,  Merthyr.  Highly 
Commended,  K.  Evtrett,  Gibrtiltar  Cottage,  Monnu-uih;  J.  Logan,  the 
Maindce,  Newport  Commended,  Capt.  F.T.  Parker,  Kockfleld.  Monmouth. 

Gamk  Cock.— PriKe,  J.  Martin,  Clitines.  Worcefter.  Highly  Coromenrted, 
W.  Crawshay,  Ty  Forrest,  Pontypridd.  Commanded,  C.  P.  Bett^  Newport. 

COTTAGERS'  PRTZES. 

Akt  Di«tt:«ct  Bbbko  op  Fowls  — Plr«t,  W  Attwells,  Malpaa,  Newport- 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth,  Mies  M.  Pillinger,  Malpas,  Newport.  Filth, 
C.  R«y,  BdffRuilog,  Newport. 

Ant  Distinct  Brkkd  ok  DrcK««.— First  and^Second,  W.  Attwcllw,  Malpas, 
Newport. 

Judge,  Charles  Ballanoe,  Esi^  5,  Mount  Terrace^  Taunton. 


KENDAL  POULTEY   SHOT^. 

Decbmbeb  19th — 2l8T. 

Ths  Show  just  closed,  at  the  Shakspere  Assembly  Boom, 
Kendal,  is  the  serenth  MeetinfK  of  this  Society.  On  all  the 
previous  occasions  the  Kendal  Shows  have  held  a  high  ]dace  in 
the  esteem  of  poultry  amateurs ;  and,  although  the  Birmingham, 
Cryiital  Palace,  and  the  Manchester  Shows  thiF  year  have  taken 
place  so  rapidly  upon  each  other,  and  closelj  about  the  time  of 
the  Kendal  Show,  stUl  that  Committee  may  we)l  congratulate 
themselvea  on  finding  their  Meeting  for  1861  has  improved 
rmther  than  deterioratM^d. 

On  entering  the  Exhibition,  Black  Spanish  mere  the  variety 
that  first  met  the  eye  of  visitors,  and  a  goodly  array  were  mus- 
tered as  we  have  seen  at  any  local  shows  for  many  jeara  past. 
It  will  form  no  matter  of  surprise  to  find  that  Mr.  Henry  Lane, 
of  Milk  Street,  Bristol,  took  precedence  with  his  so- frequent ly- 
raccessful  pen  of  adults ;  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Aylesbury,  provm^  a 
very  good  second;  and  the  third  prize  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Teebay*s  well-known  pen  of  last  year.  The  ravages  of  time 
horwever,  tell  not  less  powerfully  on  poultry  than  on  ourseWos — 
the  unapproachable  old  cock,  that  for  the  two  last  seasons  was 
the  coveted  one  of  all  others  by  our  principal  Spanish  brerders, 
is  now  bi'come  a  mere  wreck  of  former  days.  Blind  with  age, 
and  grown  h'stless  from  infirmity,  he  still  stood  highly  as  an 
attraction  for  his  foimer  exploits,  and  many  were  the  remarks 
we  heard  made  expressive  of  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary 
change  just  described.  The  bird  stood  motionless  for  hours 
together,  and  eveia  when  touched  quickly  lapped  into  his  former 
dulness.  On  the  best  authority  we  are  infomud,  that,  within 
twelve  months'  past  thirty -five  guineas  were  offered  to,  and 
refused  for  this  one  bird  only,  by  the  breeder  of  it,  Mr.  Teebay ; 
that  gentleman  still  evincing  great  interest  and  sympathy  in  its 
welfare  for  his  past  good  deeds.  Perhaps  there  is  not  any  fowl 
still  living  thht  has  taken  so  many  Silver  Cups  and  first  prizes  as 
this  old  favourite ;  but  the  days  of  triumph  are  to  him  a  bygone. 
The  Spanish  Silver  Cup,  however,  open  for  competition  by  either 
old  or  joung  birds,  was  well  won  by  a  son  of  iJiis  veteran  prize- 
taker,  accompanied  by  two  pullets  of  great  merit— a  fact  easily 
imsgined,  when  on  reference  to  the  prize  list  it  will  be  found  the 
celebratcKi  strain  of  Mr.  Rodbard,  could  only  hold  a  second  place. 
In  Dorkingt  the  Show  stood  exceedingly  weU.  A  pen  of  Silver 
Greys,  belonging  to  Mr.  Kiittlidge,  of  Kondal,  obtained  the  Silver 
Cup  ;  they  were  adults,  and  were  shown  in  a  most  praiseworthy 
-audition.  Mr.  Seddon,  of  Preacot,  and  Mr.  1)olby,  of  Gran- 
"im,  had  a  hard  pull  for  the  mastery  in  the  Dorkinie  ehickeiis. 

in  Cochin*  the  Buffs  and  Dark- feathered  onee  all  competed  in 
irte  general  class.  Mr.  Elijah  Smith,  of  Manchester,  gamed  the 
*Uver  Cup  for  Cochins  with  a  pen  of  Partridge-feathered  ones; 
tfr.  Copple,  of  Pretcc*  pressing  hard  with  a  flnt-rate  pen  of 
^uffik    W"    Stre»'»v'      f(^  tsf-Q^^w  ^^^\^^-^<    »ere  deterredly  at 


In  the  Game  classes  the  Show  stood  a  perfeo!;  suooeas.  It  wai 
a  certainty,  however,  that  the  Brown  Beds  were  the  bat 
featliered,  and,  consequently,  swept  the  board  of  the  princioil 
premiums — in  fact,  both  the  Silver  Cups  for  Game  were  taken  Q^ 
til  is  variety.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  Whitb  Gamei 
pletely  left  behind  the  Pile  birds — a  circumatance  of  veiy 
occurrence  where  the  competition  is  general  between  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  such  being  the  case,  jet  it 
is  certain  that  the  various  classes  for  Samhvtrghs  and  IWiMb 
presented  the  weakest  amount  of  entries  wo  can  call  to  recoTleetioB. 
This  falling  off  is  a  matter  for  regret,  aa  unqaeatioaaUy  thflie 
showy  varieties  are  alwavs  amonf;  the  fsvourites  of  visitors. 

Again,  in  Bnniams^  not  a  noKtary  bird  of  either  coloand 
Sebright  was  exhibited,  and  the  entry  for  both  Blacks  and 
Whites  was  also  meagre ;  but  the  Gbme  Bantams  made  UBJJB 
amende,  for  they  formed  a  principal  feature  of  the  Show.  Wd 
must  draw  especial  attention  to  the  Duckwinga  of  the  Hen.  8i- 
cretary,  Mr.  Whitwell ;  they  are  gems,  whether  for  aiie  or  poril^ 
of  colour. 

The  Aylesbury  Dud*  were  very  good,  and  Mr.  Fowkr  m 
might  bo  expected  stood  Al ;  but  it  remained  for  the  Bom 
ckss  to  prove  the  closest  competition  on  record.  Out  of  twdie 
pens,  all  perfect  in  feather  and  condition^  only  bare  thn^ 
quarters  of  a  pound  existed  in  the  most  oppoaed  weights.  Agaiii 
between  the  silver- cup  pen  and  second-prise  scarcely  two  omieii 
drew  the  balance  in  favour.  In  the  '*  any  variety**  elasa  ftr 
Ducks,  Mr.  Earle,  of  Preacot,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Sainsbory,  of  Bcvisi, 
exhibited  capital  pens  of  Buenoe  Ayrean,  and  took  relatiffs 
positions  as  just  named.  Mr.  Peaae,  ofDarlington,  taking  thiid 
with  a  pen  of  very  good  White  Call  Duoka. 

Tlie  Pigeons  were  good,  but  the  pens  for  ike  larger  vanetki 
were  decidedly  too  small,  and  not  a  few  were  placed  too  hi|^ 
above  spectators  to  be  easily  inspected.  An  improved 
ment  as  to  these  birds  in  future  meetings  ia  determined  on. 

With  this,  our  shortcoming,  it  is  justice  to  say,  we  never  it* 
member  seeim;  poultry  better  or  more  carefuUj  attended  than  at 
£endal — everything  betraymg  perfect  system  and  ordsf^  te 
whenever  wanted  the  Committee  were  at  their  post. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Birmingham,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Challoner,  of  Whitwell,  ChestorfiiM,  were  tiie  arbte- 
tors  ;  and  we  express  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen  whsn  va 
»ay  the  competition  in  the  Game  classes  was  far  bsyondpir 
cedent  in  this  loeality. 

Spanish.— Fir-t,  H.  Lane,  Bristol.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  AtUiiluir 
Third,  K.  Teeh  ly  Fnlwood,  Preston.  Contmcnded,  O.  Robtaaoo.  CMtilMS. 
->Cun,  R.  Teehaj.  8icond,  J.  E.  Rodbard,  BristoL  Tkfard,  K.  Bmea, 
Sbeffield.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Lane:  J.  K.  Fowler.  GoBUDCDdsdi 
J.  P.  Haniflon.  Kendal;  F.  Crook,  Harrinfrion  Street,  London. 

DoRKiNos  (Coloured  or  White).— Hilver  Com  W.  W.  RuttlUge,  Itsaisl 
Second,  J.  Robinfon,  GaraUafr.  Third,  W.  SeddOB,  FM»c>n.  RWr 
commended,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Heimslsy.  ComBitnded,  J.  Shmtbosib 
Newciistle-on-Tyne  j  W.  Dolby,  jun.,  Grantham.  Chickens. — First,  W.  Ssd- 
don,  PreMot.  Second,  W.  Dolby,  jnn.  Third,  W.  W.  SuttUdge.  WgVIJ 
Commended,  vf.  Coppie,  Preacot.  Commended,  Rev.  J.  F.  Vewton,  Urkkf^ 
in-Cleveiaud. 

CocHiM  China  (Cinnamon  and  BnfT,  or  Brown  and  Partridge^Feathflicd.) 
Sflver  Cup,  E.  Smith,  Manohet^ter.  Heeond,  W.  Copple,  Preseot  HigUy 
Commended,  T.  Stretch,  Liverpool;  J.  Shorthofe,  )fewaaatle^<i»-TjM; 
W.  Copple;  J.  n4>ll,  Kiikgate,  Th^rsk.  Commenced,  H.  Toikliukom  Biv- 
mlnffham.  CfHHems.—¥iri^U  T.  Stretch.  Second,  J.  Bell.  Highly  Com- 
menricd,  W.  Jackson,  Bolton-le-Sanda ;  Miss  V.  W.  Mnsgrore,  Orauldrk. 
Commended,  £.  A.  Afrlionby.  Wlgton;  A.  WorthiiftiMa,  Behosi  W  flandi. 

CocBiK  Cbima  (>Vhite  or  BiHck).— Second,  Q.  C.  Whitwell,  KeadsL 
(Flfht  withheld).  CAt>A;c«M.— Firat,  w.  Copple,  Frercot  Sescnd,  O.  C 
M'hitweil.  Commended,  R.  Loft,  Woodmansey;  GL  WLHIaBisoBa  9aBt- 
wich. 

Gamk  Fowls  (White  and  Piles).— Fir»t  and  Seoead,  G.  C  Whitvdk 
Third.  F.  Atkimson,  Milnthnrpe.     Chi4kefis.—FinU  W.  Wilktaisaii,  WUIp 
barrow.    Sectmd,  G  C.  Whitwell.  Third,  J.  Clarke,  Levens,  llllnrhOfpe. 
Highly  Crm  mended,  G.  Nelliwell,  Sheifleld.    Commended,  J.  Claske. 

Gavi  Fowls  ( BUck-brearted  and  other  Rcda).— First,  N.  OihsshsWi 
Pendie  Foiet«t,  Uurnlev.  Second,  G.  nelliwell,  Sbefield.  Third,  J.  Hlai^ 
SOD,  Liverpool.  Hipchly  Commended,  R.  Swift,  Sontbwell.  rooimeadiii 
J.  Fletcher,  Manchestar.  OAtcJir«fM.— SiWer  Cnp,  G.  HelHweU,  SbrflelL 
Second,  £.  Ajkrord.  Darlington.  Third,  G.  C.  Whitwell,  KeadaL  HS^ 
Commended,  J.  Ili'ath,  Nantwlch;  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley;  W.  Benflqi 
Low  Moor,  Tot  kshirc ;  R.  I.  Robinson,  riverston.  CtonuneadedflL  1^ 
Kendal. 

Gamk  Fowls  'any  other  rariety).— 'First,  J.  ninflsiisi. 
Second,  G.  C.  Whitwell.  K'ndal.  Third,  W.  Brocklehank,  UlwiiMk 
Commended,  W.  Thompaon,  Kendal.  CAte^MM.— First,  R.  Bateman^KceiA 
Second,  W.  Bent  ley.  Low  Moor,  Yorkabire.  Third,  J.  Barrow,  Jan.,  K<  ~  " 
Commended,  W.  Wilkinson.  Milntborpe;  J.  Satitb,  Keadal. 

BAMBvaaustGotden-pendlled).— Firatf  J.  Robiason,  Garsfaanf. 
R.  R.  Tulip,  Monkwearmouth.    CAiVitefia.— First,  T.  PartchiMH 
ton.    Second,  T.  Shaw,  Kirkham.    Highly  Cosamendcd,  B.  J. 
Ulreraton. 

Bambdrobs    (Go1den*apaBgled).— CKtcftsfi«.-^FirBta  J.  Cragb  SfSdA. 
Second,  R.  Gruvcaon,  Kendal. 

Bambuboh    (Siirer-pencUle^^— CAf'-^vMS.— Rrst,  O.  Masre^ 
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Haiuobhk  (Silvar-cpanglad).— FUtt,  £.  Teebaf^  Fulvood.  (SeeoiiA 
prise  withheld).  ChiekenM.—Fint,  R.  Betird,  KtndaL  Seoond,  W.  W hit- 
well,  Stockto&-«n-Tees. 

PoLAMM  (anjr  vnirtjy.— Pint,  H.  Johoion,  Weet-Smdertond.  Seeond. 
J.  Beitth.  NaiUiPieh.    CMdfcefM.— Pint,  0.  Peue,  Darlington. 

PKIZKS  FOR  SIlfrGLK  COCKS. 
SPAKI8H  Coox^— Pint,  O.  Robimon,  KenaiO.    Second,  K.  Teebay,  Pal- 
wood,  Preston.  ' 

DouLuio  CocK.->Pir8t,  B.  SteeL  Windermere.  SMu>ad,  W.  Seddon, 
PreAot  Bighl/  Commended,  D.  Hctherington,  Penrith;  J.  Roblnton, 
Qtrstuig. 

Ooohik-Ckina  Cock.— First,  W.  Seddon,  Premjot.  Second,  E.  Parrer, 
Bolton.  Highly  Codimendea,  K  Smith,  Manchenter.  Commended,  X.  Ren- 
tome,  nert  Bank:  Mi?»  V.  W.  MuMgrove,  Ormt-kirk. 

GA3f£  CocK.-PhBt,  G.  Hclliwell,  Sheffield.  Second,  T.  B^rge«^  Whft- 
efanreh,  tHdnp.  Third,  J.  Fletcher,  SUroeclonnrh.  Pourth,  M.  Ovimsbaw, 
Bnmley.  Highly  Commended,  Ura.  Buteronn,  Sedirwiok;  C.  Mooro, 
Preston;  J.  8.  Butler,  Poolton-le-Fylde :  O.  Lingard.  jun.,  Birmingham; 
J.  BindAon,  Liverpool.  Conmended,  J.  H«*«th,  N-mtwich.  Cbekerel.— 
Pint,  S.  Butler,  Ponlton-le^Pylde.  Second.  O.  C.  WhltweU,  Kendal. 
Thhti,  M.  EUtthome,  Kendal.  Commended.  J.  Orr,  Cartmel,  Laneaehive. 
Oakk  Bahtam  Cock.— First,  MishV.  W.  Musgrove,  Ori  shirk.  Second, 
J.  Cragir,  Kondal.  Highly  Cotnmcnded,  C.  Bower,  Poulton-le-Sands ; 
Mrs.  Cmirg,  Kendal ;  O.  C.  Wbitwell,  *Kendul.  Commended,  J.  Msahiter, 
Ulveritt4m. 

Bantams  (Game).— First,  O.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal.  Second.  E.  Holds- 
worth,  Li-ed*.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Grocott.  Nimtwich;  J.  Mashiter, 
UlvcFRton  ;  Mira  V.  W.  MusgroYe.  Aurhton,  Orrrsklrk. 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety ;.>-Fir4t,  G.  Bentley,  Leeds.  Second,  E. 
Holds  worth.  Leeds. 

Di'CKs  ( Ay lesbnrjr).— First,  J.  K.  Fowler,  AOesbnry.  Second,  G.  Pease, 
Dsrllngton.  Third,  J.  Grecott,  Nantwlch.  Commended,  R.  Tate,  DrifHeld. 
Ducks  Rouen}.— Cup,  W.  Seddon,  PrescoL  Second.  W.  Copple,  PreMM)t; 
Third,  J.  Sergention,  Gowry,  Klrby-Lmsdale.  Third,  W  Mitchell,  Keighly. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  WUlison,  Kendal :  R.  Tat^,  Drfffleld ;  J.  K.  Fowler, 
Aylfsjurv  ;  R.  I.  Robinson,  Ulveraton.  Commended,  A.  Worthington,  Bol- 
ton-le- Sands. 

DccKS  (Any  other  variety).— First,  F.  W.  Earle,  Edcnhursfc,  Present. 
Second,  G.  S.  Sainsbury,  Rowde,  Devizes.  Third,  G.  Pease,  Darlington. 
Highly  Commended.  Mrs.  T.  Hof*gsAn.  Oamforth. 

PjG£ONB.—CarrMn.— First.  J.  ShortboM   S  i^dfteld  Green,  Newcastie- 
ca-Tyne.      Second.    T.    Kew,    Bnrton-in-KendaL      H  ghly    Commended. 
I.  Monkhoui^.    Kendal;    D.  Thwastes,  Rnck  Ferry,   Cheshire.      Almond 
2lNn^/«r«.— Pint,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.-  Second.  A.  L.  Silvester,  Birming- 
ham.    Tumhiers  (uny  other  bleed). — First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.    Second, 
I.  Monkhouse.  Kendal.    Highly  Commended.  Mrs.  \.  Monkhouse,  Kendal, 
^^ip**.— Fiitit,  W.  Cannan,  Bradfonl.    Second,  D.  Thwaitcs.   Rock  Ferry, 
Cheshire.    Highly  Commended,  I.  Monkhowie,  Kendal ;  D.  Thwaltos,  Rock 
Ferry,  Cheshire ;  A.  L.  SOvesfeer,   Blnnmgham ;    11  Smith.  Birmingham. 
foicters  or  Cropper*.— First,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.    Sectmd,  T.   Hodgson, 
Ovnforth.    Highly  Commended,  D.  Thwaltes,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire.    Com-  : 
mended,  D.  Thwaltes,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire.    Barha.—F\nt,  E.  A.  Har-  ' 
grove,  Birmingham.    Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.    Highly  Commended, 
u.  Goore,  Liverpool ;  A  L.  Silvester,  Birmingham.    /Vintat/s.- First,  P.  E. 
KIm^  Bayswater.    Second,  J.  W.  Edge.  Att<m  New  Town.    Highly  Com- 
mended, T.  EUrington,  Woodmansev,  Beverley;    G.  Goore,  Liverpool;  H. 
Tardley,  Birmingham.     Turbitt.—Pint.  F.  K.   Else,  Bayswater.    Second, 
E.  A.  Hargrove,  Birrofaigham.    Commended,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.     TVum- 
|Mt«rs.— First,  F.  Key,  Beverley.    Second,  D.  Thwaites,   Rock  terry,  Che- 
sbire.    Highly  Commended,  D.  Thwsites,  Rock  Ferry.  Cheshire;   E.  Smith, 
Birmingham  ;  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.    /aco6in«.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Brad- 
ted.     Second,   T.    EUriagten,  Woodmaasey,    Beverley.      Highly    Com- 
mended,  F.  E.  Else,  Bayswater;  J.  W.  Edgii.  Aston  New  Town;   £.  Bn>vn, 
Sheffield;  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.    Commended,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham; 
X.  Smith,  Btrmfngham.    Any  other  i?«r««/y.— First,  J.  Barrow,  jnn  ,  Rendal 
(Matcpiesi.     Seeond,  A.  L.  Sihreiter.   Birmingham  (Spots).     Htehly  Oem- 
mended,  E.  A.  Hargrove,  Bir  i.inghHm  rFriUbacks) ;  £.  Smith,  Plrmingham 
(Ftillbacks).    Commended.  E.  Smith,  Birmivigham  (Kuns). 

Extra  Stock.— High.y  Commended,  J.  Ho^ekiHc,  St,  Catherine,  Winder- 
mere (Dnrktaffs);  J.  Hnliy,  Jnn.,  Kendal  (Brown-red  Oaiaa  Oookenml); 
O.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal  (White  Cochin  Pullets,  Dorking  PiUlets,  and  Dor- 
Unf  Hens;.    Commended,  H.  Cragg  (Golden-spangled  Hamburgh). 


LEEDS  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Ths  teoond  onmnl  Exhibition  of  poultry  in  connection  with 
the  Leeds  "  Smithfield  Club,"  was  held  conjointly  with  tho  show 
of  fat  stock,  in  the  Smithfield  Market  Place,  Leeds,  on  the  10th 
•nd  llth  in^U,  ih  a  oMimodioua,  well-lighted,  wooden  buildine 
•Mcted  for  the  purpose.  The  prise  liat  for  poultry  was  devisea 
oa  A  libeml  scale,  and  a  silver  cup  in  addition  to  the  first  priie 
WBS  offered  for  the  beat  pen  of  poultry  in  the  Sliow. 

Xhe  entries  in  all  numbered  261  pens,  and  the  birds  shown 
were  exoellent.  jDorkii^  q(  any  variety  headed  the  list,  and 
Mr.  Jas.  Dixon  took  first  prize  and  silver  cup,  for  the  best  pen 
in  the  Show,  with  a  good  pen  of  Coloured.  The  Spanish  were 
not  reniArkable,  most  of  the  cocks  shown  had  eombs  inclined  to 
liang  over.  Cochin- Chinas  of  any  colour  came  next-,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Stead  winning  with  a  heavy  pen  of  Partridge.  In  Black-breasted 
Bad  Game,  Miss  Beldon  took  first  prise ;  and  in  Whites  and 
PSks  Mr.  Mason  won  with  a  beautiful  pen  of  Whites,  considered 
Inr  many  to  be  the  best  pen  of  birds  in  the  Siiow.  In  the 
^tariety  class**  for  Gume,  we  should  not  forget  to  mention  tlie 
Hookwinj^s  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  deservedly  took  two  of  the 
prises.  The  Hamburffhs  shown  were  of  particularly  good  quality 
opeoially  the  Golden-spangled ;  but  several  really  excellent  pens 


w<ere  passed  o^er  without  notioe.  The  Potarnds  «•  thonght 
nothhig  particular.  The  "  variety  class  *'  brought  Malay% 
Cuckoos,  Brahmas,  Black  fiamborgfas,  ito.  Mr;  Tate  taking  first 
with  a  pen  of  the  ftrstnuamed  variety,  which  were  clainned  at  SOt. 
In  the  class  for  Gwiuea  Fowit,  Mr.  Tate  took  first,  with  a  pen  of 
Greys  ;  a  pair  of  Whites  in  the  moult  coming  in  third.  The 
Bantam  classes  eontained  some  good  birds.  The  first  prise  "hr 
Game  Bantams  was  gained  by  Mr.  J.  Orossknd,  Jan.,  iiie 
(sllegf*d)  second-prise  pen  at  Di^Iington  bssng  passed  over  with- 
out notiee. 

Turhieys,  Oms»,  and  Ducks  wen  well  Bepresettted>i    The  finl* 
prise  pen  of  Ghe se  were  eKcellent. 

Die  following  is  the  award  of  pnses  ."— 

DosciKos  (tLxij  colomO.— First,  J.  Dtxon,  Bradford.  Second,  H.  Hlins^ 
worth.  Wsk  jfield.    Third,  T.  E.  Kell,  W^lherby. 

Spakisb.— Flnr,  I.Dixon.  Second, £. Smkb,  Manohester.  Third, J.  DarlSi 
Highly  Commended.  T.  B.  Stead. 

CocniN-CHrwA.— Firdt,  T.  E  Stead.  Second,  £.  Smith.  Thhd,  J.  Diatdn. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Bell,  Thirsk. 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First.  Hiss  E.  Beldon.  Bradford. 
Second.  H  Adams.  Beverley.  Third,  J.  Frith,  Halifax.  Highly  Commended, 
H.  M.  Jnllan,  Beverley;  T.  Dodds,  Halifkx.  Commendei^  S.  Hemingway, 
Halifax  ;  J.  Hodgson,  Bovrlinfr  Old  Lane. 

Gams  (Wlifte  and  Pile-).— First,  H.  Mason.  Driffblhigten.  Seeeod,  H. 
Adama  Third,  J.  Crosland,  jnn.,  Wakelleld.  Hiifhly  Commended,  B. 
Bemlnftway,  Shelf.    Commended,  T.  Dodds. 

Game  (any'other  variety).— First,  H.  Adams.  Seeoni,  J.  ¥1rCh,  HsOifks. 
Third.  H.  Adama    Highly  Commended,  T.  Dodds. 

Ham»urgh  (Gold-pencilled).— First,  F.  Hardy,  Laister  Dyke.  Seoond,  J. 
Dixon  Tlilrd,  F.  Hardy.  Hiirbly  Commended,  T.  W.  ftlU,  Kandherter ;  H. 
Fiek1e^  Skipon.    Commended,  BHss  E.  Beldon. 

Hahburoh  •  Sliver- penclTled  .—First,  J.Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  Miss s. 
Beldon,  Bradford.    Third,  W.  Simpson,  Dnnkeswick. 

Hauhcroh  (Gold-spanfcledl.— First,  S.  Barrett,  Harewood.  SseonO,  W. 
Lawson.  Otlcy.  Third  J.  Dixon.  Highly  Commended,  F^mhill  and  Render, 
Morley  ;  R.  Tate,  Driffield;  T.  H.  Tomei:,  Fir  View,  Sheffield ;  J.  Bamforth. 
Holirfirth. 

Hamburgh  fSflTer-span  sled)  .—First,  S.  Ash^on,  Hottnram.  Cheshire.  Se- 
cond, E.  Smith,  Middleton,  Manchester;  H.  Pickles,  Jan..  Earby,  near  Skip- 
ton     Hlgh'y  Commended.  J.  Riley,  Hawkesworth ;  S.  Barretf. 

PoLANi>s  —First.  J.  Dixon.    Second,  Vlss  F..  BeSdon.    TMrd,  J.  Dhcoa. 

▲kt  Farmyard  Cross,  or  other  Tarlety,  not  preyiondydnssed.— First,  tL 
Tate.  Second,  T.  M.  Brooke,  Dewsbury;  J.  Rindcr,  Sheepsear.  Hlifhly 
Commended,  J.  Dixon ;  T.  W.  Hill,  Haywood,  Mantihestor ;  G.  Kewtea, 
Garforth. 

Goiuba  FofTLS.—  Firat,  B.  Tate.  Second,  J.  T.  Fenton,  Stapleton  House. 
Third.  G.  Newton. 

BasTAMS  (Black).— First.  J.  E.  0.  Xnssey,  Wortley,  Leeds.  Second^  Ai 
Farrar,  Bramley;  Third,  G  Bentley,  Klrkstall. 

Bantams  (Whitel.-^First  J.  Dixon.  Second,  f.  Hardy,  Lalater  Dyke. 
Ihlrd,  J.  Cro9land,Jan.,  Wakefield. 

Baktams  (Game).— First,  J.  Orosland,  Jun.,  Wakefield.  Seeond,  T.  &. 
Tmrner,  Sheffield.    Thh^,  R.  Tate,  Driffield. 

Bawtavs  (any  other  variety).  -First.  E.  Hotton,  Pudsey. 

TuRVETs.  —First.  R.  Ta* e.  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Tttfa d,  J.  Rndd,  BraMM. 
(Thr  class  {(enerally  highly  ommended.l 

OsESB  —First,  ft.  Tate.  Second,  J.  Dixon.  Third,  H.  Benfley,  OnlfeMk. 
(Clans  highly  commended.) 

DccKS  (Aylesbnry).— First,  "R  Tate.  Second,  T.  W.  Hill,  Bejrwood,  Man- 
chester. Third,  FamhiU  and  llender,  Morley.  Highly  Commended.  T.  W. 
Hill. 

Ducks  (Ronen.  or  any  other). — ^Flrst  and  Second,  J.  Dixon.  Third,  W. 
Sissons,  Preston  Hall.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Rhodes,  Drighlington,  and 
W.  Ingham,  Armley. 

ExTR  \  PocLTET. — J.  DixoD.    Sccond,  John  Sunderland.    Third,  E.  Bdldeh. 

Tiio  Judges  were  Mr.  E.  Bond,  of  Leeds  j  lir.  Smith,  of 
Halifax ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hindson,  of  lAyerpool. 


CHIPPENHAM  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

Ths  annual  Exhihition  of  poultry  in  oonnection  with  the 
Ciiippenham  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  in  that  town  on  the 
12tli  and  13th  inst.,  and,  without  douht,  it  was  hy  far  the  hest 
collection  of  tho  feathered  trihe  erer  gathered  together  in  their 
spaciods  market-yard,  which  may  he  attrihnted  to  a  hetter  olassi- 
fication  of  the  prise  list  than  on  any  former  occasion. 

Tho  first  class  on  the  list  was  the  Dorkings^  and  in  it  were 
several  good  pens ;  hut  we  could  not  quite  see  what  entitled  Mr. 
Hanks*  pen  to  rauk  first,  as  hoth  the  cock  and  one  of  the  hens 
had  deformed  feet,  and  we  thoueht  both  the  second  prise  snd 
highly  commended  were  larger.  In  Spanish^  Mr.  Rodbard  stood 
first,  and  we  preferred  Mr.  Brinkworth*8  commended  to  Mr. 
Heath's  second-prise  pen,  as  their  faces  were  much  cleaner  M 
well  as  laiyer,  and  they  were  in  far  better  condition.  In  <^mm 
the  Black-breasted  Beds  formed  an  excellent  class,  the  competHioii 
being  exceedingly  sharp.  Cochins  mustered  only  three  poiSi 
which  called  for  no  especial  mention.  In  BamJmrghs^  although 
there  was  not  a  numerous  entry,  all  three  varieties  represented 
were  good ;  but,  strange  to  say,  there  was  not  a  sinele  pen  of 
Silver-spangled.  Mr.  Keable's  Silver-pencilled,  and  Messrs. 
Wiltshire  and  Baily*s  Gold-spangled  well  deserved  &eir  honoura. 
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In  the  **  yarietj  clau,'*  Mr.  Heath  stood  first  with  a  fine  pen  of 
Single-comb  light  Brahmas.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but  Gkime 
BmUami  were  rl^resented  by  one  pen  onlj,  and  that  a  yerj 
ordinary  lot  of  Duckwings.  In  the  other  Bantam  class  the 
first  prise  went  to  some  good  Blacks,  the  second  to  a  pen  of 
White  Booted. 

Miss  Milward's  first^prize  Turkeys  were  exceedingly  good. 

The  Qee99  also  were  meritorious. 

We  hare  seen  the  Aylesbury  Ducks  much  better ;  but  Bouens 
made  amends,  forming  an  excellent  class.  This  year  the  Com- 
mittee acceded  to  a  request  made  to  them,  and  added  a  third 
class  for  Bucks,  which  was  supported  as  well  as  any  other  in  the 
Show.  Mr.  Sainabury  taking  first  with  an  excellent  pen  of  East 
Indian,  and  but  for  a  rule  prohibiting  any  exhibitor  taking  both 
prizes  in  a  class,  we  haTe  little  doubt  he  would  hare  taken 
second  alio,  consequently  it  went  to  a  pen  of  White  Calls. 

The  Game  Cock  sweepstakes  was  well  contested,  the  first  prize 
going  to  a  smart  bird  of  Mr.  LamVs,  while  the  whole  class  was 
pronounced  by  the  Judge  to  bercry  superior. 

DouciMOB —First,  Miis  Hanks,  Malmesburr.  Second,  Miss  Milward» 
Newt.in  St.  Loe.    Highly  Commended,  T.  Keable,  Lamboame. 

8PAMisH.-Firtt,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court.  Second,  A.  Heath, 
C»1ne.    Commended,  O.  Brinkworth,  Calne. 

GAMB(Black-breunted  and  other  Keds.)— First,  O.  Hanks,  Malmesbury. 
Second,  Hon.  O.  Howard,  Charlton.  Third,  —  Elling,  Sutton  Parva. 
Highly  Commended,  R.  Stratton,  Briukworth.  Commended,  —  Wentworth, 
Heckhampton ;  —  Lamb,  Highworth. 

Gams  any  other  variety).— First,  W.  Bleadon,  Calne.  Second,  —  Elling, 
Sutton  Parva.    Highly  Commended,  F.  Baily,  Calne. 

CocbiN'China  (any  vanety).— First,  A.  Heath,  Calne.  Second,  G. 
Hank»>,  Malmesbury. 

Haxborohs  COoId-penoilled).— First,  £.  Phillips,  Chippenham.  Second. 
J.  Orlidge,  Chippenham.    Commended,  E.  Phillips,  Chippenham. 

Hambvrghs  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  Miss  Keable,  Lamboume.  Second, 
W.  Bennett,  Cromhall.    Third,  T.  Keable,  Lamboume. 

Hambuhohs  (Gold-spangled).— Firsf,  L.  Wiluhire,  Calne.  Second,  F. 
Baily,  Culne. 

Ant  othkr  Distimct  ob  Cross-bkbbd.— First,  A.  Heath,  Calne.  Second, 
T.  Smith,  Westbury.    Third,  Miss  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loe. 

Bantams  (Game).— Prise,  A.  Heath,  Calne. 

Bantams  (any  other  variety).— First,  R.  Brotherhood,  Jan.,  Chippenham. 
Second,  H.  Cox,  Chippenham. 

TuRKKTs.— First,  Miss  MiUward,  Newton  St.  Loe,    Second,  E.  P.  Sly, 

Westbury.  ^    „    .      *.  , 

Gb£8r.— Fiist.  R.  P.  Rich,  Chippenham.  Second,  G.  Hanks,  Malmes- 
bury.    Commended,  Mrs.  Bridges,  Dauntsey.  ,    «    „    , 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First,  T.  Smith,  Westbury.  Second,  G.  Hanks, 
Malmesbury.    Commended,  J.  W.  Brown,  Uffcott. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  T.  R.  Hulbert,  Badgenton.  Second,  Hon.  O. 
Howard,  Cburlton  Park. 

Ducks  (any  other -variety)  .—First,  G.  8.  Soinsbury,  Rowdc.  Second, 
P.  Awdiy.  Chippenham.  Highly  Commended,  G.  S.  Sainabury,  Rowde 
C'-mmended,  G.  S.  Sainsbury,  Rowde. 

SwKKPSTAKKs  FOR  TUB  BEST  Game  Cock.— Priac,  —  Lamb,  High- 
worth.    (A  very  superior  class  of  bii  ds.)  * 

Extra  Clam.— Bounties  were  given  to  Mr.  Elling,  Sutton  Parva  ;  Mr. 
W.  Awdry,  Chippenham  ;  Miss  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loe. 

The  Judge  was  Q-.  J.  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester. 


THE  SALES  OF  POULTRY  AT  THE  LATE 

BINGLEY   HALL  SHOW. 

Wb  haTe  extracted  the  following  particulars  from  the  return 
of  sales  at  the  late  Exhibition,  in  the  hope  of  their  being  found 
interesting  to  the  large  class  of  persons  whose  tastes  or  pursuits 
lead  them  to  keep  an  eye  on  quotations  of  the  live  bird  market. 
The  four  days'  transactions  at  Bingley  Hall,  were  as  follows  :— 

No.  of 
pens  sold. 


Monday 115 

Tuesday    38 

Wednesday 12 

Thursday 21 


Total. 
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Amnnnt 

Average  price 

realised. 

per  pen. 

£     8.   d. 

£  *.    d. 

479  14    0 

4    3    6 

123    0    6 

8    5    0 

42    9    0 

3  10    0 

h^  17    6 

2  17    6 

705    1    0 

3  15    0 

It  will  be  obserred,  from  these  figures,  that  the  first  day  is  the 

«ne  on  which  operations  arc  most  numerous,  as  well  as  greatly 

ae  most  productive.     This  is  probably  due  in  some  measure  to 

^<)  class  of  attendance  on  that  day,  though  it  may  be  partly 

•scribed  to   the  desire  of  amateurs  to  purchase  at  the  first 

^onient  birds   which  they  are  specially  desirous  oF  obtaining. 

hows  that  buyers  should  be  early  in  the  market  if  they  w«<**' 

Mtisfy  a  particular  taste.     The  highest  price  realised  v«m 

>l5,  for  the  first-prize  pen  of  Spaninh  chickens.     >fext  ct** 

'^2  12«.,  given  for  thcicup  pen  of  Black-breasted  Ked  G-Si 

T>rd8.     £12,  the  highest  amount  of  next  degree,  went  for  tn. 

n   *-"'•''"  MulF  r-^'^i'ip  '^Mckens.     Four  amounts  of  ten  guineai 


Dorkiogi ;   Mr.  Dawson's  pen  of  Game  fowl  (No.  819)  whuh 

obtained  neither  prize  nor  commendation ;    firat-prixe  Goldai 

Pheasants ;  and  first-prize  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  crhifthsm. 

The  first-prize  Buff  Cochin  chickens  formed  the  only  pen  whioli 

realised  exactly  £10.    Six  pens  fetched  from  £8  Ss.  to  £8  l(k 

They  were  the  second-prize  Dorking  hens,  first-prize  Dorkiag 

pullets,  first'prize  Game  Bantams,  first- prize  White  Aylepboj 

Dncks,   commended  Dorking  pulletf,  and  highly  commen^n 

Coloured  Dorking  chickens.    Prices  of  £7  and  £7  lOt.  eaeh 

were  realised    by  the  three  pens  of  first-prize  SilTer-apttogled 

Hamburghs,  third   prize  ditto,  and  first-prize   Polish  Siiidt 

cock.    Sums  ranging  from  £6  to  £6  10s.  are  returned  fiur  tajjok 

pens  —  namely,    first-prize    Game  Bantams   (Blaok-breastad). 

commended  White  Cochin  chickens,  oommendeid  Black-bniMlM 

Game  Single  cock,  second-prize  White  Aylesbury  Ducks,  tv^ 

pens  of  highly  commended  Coloured  Dorking  ohiokens,  flnt* 

prize  Brown  Game  chickens,  and  second-prize  Dorking  pnllsti. 

These  are  all  the  particulars  that  need  oe  quoted  by  way  of 

illustrating  the  highest  range  of  prices.     The  following  is  a 

summary  of  the  number  of  pens  sold  at  each  rate  of  quotation  :— 

Price.  Ko.  of 

&     ».    d.        £    $.    d.                                     Pens  sold. 
Fi-om  12    0    0    to    15    0    0    8 


ti 


It 


II 


10     0     0 
8    H     0 


ft 


10  10    0 


8  10    0 7 

0    0    „       7  10    0    S 

6    0    0,,       0  10    0     8 

5    0    0,,       550     2J 

4    0    0,,       4  10    0    .« 80 

3    0    0,,       8  10    0 46 


2    0    0 
1     0    0 


i> 
If 


2  10    0    41 

1  17   6  as 


Total  pens  sold ......<»  186 

Persons  desirous  of  purchasing  true-bred  fowls  at  ressonable 
prices  seem,  from  this  statement,  to  have  eyery  prospect  of 
meeting  with  success  at  the  Bingley  Hall  collection,  for  it  wiD 
be  observed  that  only  41  pens  out  of  186  were  •  Id  for  so  mudi 
as  £5  each. 

'J  he  following  is  a  statem<  nt  of  the  number  of  pens  sold  and 
amount  realised  in  each  class  of  the  Bxhibition : — 

No.  of        Amount 
Pens  sold.     Realised 
£  «.  d. 

Dorkings 59    211  19  0 

Cochins  16     68  17  0 

Game  32    118  18  6 

IlambnrjRhs    2.5    98  15  fi 

Brahma  Pootra ...    4    10    5  0 

PolUh  3    12  14  0 

Spanish   4    25  19  0 

Bantams 11    39  18  0 

The  Dorkings  here  take  a  decisive  lead,  as  it  b  the  opinion  ef 
many  practical  judges  that  they  ought  to  do,  since  they  seem  on 
the  whole  the  best  adapted  of  all  classes  to  meet  the  ssreral  nies 
for  which  poultry  is  kept.  The  Spanish  breed  earned  away  the 
highest  price  given  for  a  single  pen,  though  the  amounts  of  next 
degree  were  pretty  equally  scattered  among  the  Tarious  divisioDB. 

Comparing  the  sales  with  the  prize  awards,  we  find  the  resoHt 
to  be  as  follows : — 

Knmber  of  prize  pens  solJ  ' U 

Number  of  commended  ditto  iS 

Other  pens   M 

Total IM 

— {BirmingKam  TiwkH.) 


Swjns  

Naof       AiDMBt 

PenssokL    BeaUssd. 

£«.i. 

1    ....^     S   9* 

Geeso  

8    »    !• 

Ducks  

Turkeys  

....  14    54  41 

4    17   l» 

Pheasants  .... 
Pif;eons   

a    H  o# 

4    IS  fa 

Single  cocks  . 

27     87   •• 

•'vr 


,»1I*\.— HI 


j,H,f     — :-'     ^|•l^-^     O 


QUANTITY  OF  FOOD  FOWLS  BEQUIBE. 

Will  you  inform  me  how  long  a  bushel  of  barley  and  a  psA 
of  barley  meal,  with  a  grass  run  of  about  three  acres,  ought  to  Isil 
twenty  fowls,  so  as  to  feed  them  well,  bnt  not  so  well  ss  to 
make  them  too  fat  to  be  good  layers  ?  The  sorts  are  Dorking  sad 
half-bred  Dorkings,  and  Cochins. — Av  Amatsub  BsoiifNiB. 

[Our  answer  cannot  be  specific,  it  must  be  a  general  ov- 
Fowls  do  not  always  eat  the  same  quantity.  They  rary  acoord* 
ing  to  weather,  season,  condition,  and  previous  feecUng.  In  froit 
they  eat  more,  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  produces  nothing.  I> 
the  summer,  herbage  helps  them  very  much;  and  when  they  ha** 
always  been  well  fed,  they  consume  less  than  when  they  ha** 
been  kept  on  short  commons. 

Iho  expanse  of  keeping  fowls  is  caused  by  waste,  and  wh^ 
ever  any  food  is  seen  on  the  ground  there  is  waste.  IPovk 
should  be  fed  by  han'^  and  food  should  be  given  only  so  long  tf 
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BANTAM  CLASSES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  to  bear  on  apiArian  subjeoto,  and  addnoed  one  or  two  ciroum- 

POULTEX   SHOW.  stanoes  which  made  us  doubt  whether  his  theorj  of  a  special 

w«^,  ^    TT      u*      #     •  r  '  *•      At-  AAi-   /t  temperature,  howerer  plausible  it  might  appear,  could  be  accepted 

Will  Mr.  Houghton  foij^ite  me  for  suggeiting  that  the  Game  „  ^le  true  solution  of  one  of  the  mSit  extoiordinary  of  NanSre-f 

Bantam  cOassea  at  the  Crysta  Palace  Show  ^  m  future  dmded  mysteries, without  at  any  rate  better  CTidcnoe  than  its  author  has 

into  «*  Black-breasted  and  other  Beds,"  and  "  Duokwmgs  and  -^  ,^^  before  us 

^L"^"^  ^l''^\VL    Onrrferenoetothew^^^^  ^^  \^      ^^jt  ^^  ^^^  .^   ^^  argument,  that 

hdd  Dfoember  Uth,  It  w^  be  seen  that  m  Pr.  Leitch's   Uier^metrical    experiments    establUh  the  fiu^t 

i^^^'^^'tf  •''*"*■•  T^A.?^  ^^"^  *,7*  ?l"""'  1  ?^**?'^?^^  of  »n  increased  temperature  attending  the  i«aring   of  queens, 

"White,     there  were  but  thirteen  altogether,  and  m  the  Gold  ^h^ther  bred  in  the  ^ual  manner  or  »ised  from  eigs  orxoung 

and  SilTer  Sebright  dstMS  but  twenty-one.    It  is  true  there  j^     ^hich  would  otherwise  hare  attoined  no  higher  etkge  of 

werethww  pmes  m  the  Game  Bantam  class,  and  two  only  m  development  than  that  of  ordinary  working  bees :  but  baring 
tlie  othem ;  but  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  j^  ^„  ^hi.,  the  question  stiU  remains,  as  we  hare  befoiS 

•xhibiton  if  the  colours  were  dmded   in  some  such  way  as  hinted,  whether  the  b2t.  Principal  may  not  have  mistoken  effect 

wggested,  uid  the  pnaes  made  hke  those  m  other  classes.     Mr  fo^  cause.     Violent  muscular  eWtion  is,  as  we  aU  know,  at- 

Houghton  has  shown  every  deposition  to  meet  the  unshcs  of  t^^jed  by  a  remarkable  increase  of  animal  heat.     Friction  is 

•xhibitors  and  I  thmk  he  wdl  consider  what  I  have  stated  worth  ^j.^  ^i^  ^f  producing  an  extreme  temperature,  whilst  the 

consideration  before  prepanng  his  next  schedule.— P.  sudden  compression  of  atmospheric  air  will  liberate  a  sufficient 

. .  amount  of  caloric  to  set  fire  to  any  readily  inflammable  substance. 

/  Now  it  appears  to  us  that  it  woiUd  be  almost  as  preposterous  to 

HONEY    AND    CHEMISTRY.  argue  that  the  heat  evolved  by  these  various  processes  was  the 

Allusion  has  been  made  by  some  of  your  correspondentf,  cause  of  the  processes  themselves,  as  to  determine,  without  much 


and,  I  think,  among  them,  "  A  Dbtowshibb  Bbe-kbepsb,"  to    '"^'^  conclusive  evidence  than  has  yet  been  produced,  that  the 


bat  letter,  who  evidently  disbeUeves  is  anything  of  the  kind,  and  Our  own  impression  is,  that  the  immortal  Huber  was  most 

in  whish  I  am  inclined  to  join  him.     The  short  time  in  which  probably  correct  in  assigning,  as  the  cause  of  this  wonderful 

the  secretion  from  flowers,  or  the  substitutes  for  it,  are  retained  in  transformation,  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantify  of  food  with 

the  honey-bags   of  the   bees,  precludes  the  possibUity  of  any  "^^^^"^  the  royal  Urva  is  supplied.     To  this  hypothesis  Dr.  Leitch 

Bhange  being  made  at  the  time  of  collection,  and  there  is  no  objects  that  it  has  by  no  means  been  conclusirely  proved,  either 

proof  that  any  subsequent  alteraHon  tokes  plac-e,  except  what  ^1  chemical  analysis  or  by  any  other  means,  that  the  so-called 

may  be  accounted  for  in  another  way.      Dr.  Bevan   remarks  «»y«l  je"y  differs  in  any  respect  from  the  ordinary  food  sup- 

(page  263),  *'  In  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1792,  Mr.  pl>«d  to  worker  larva.    Whilst  freely  admitting  that  this  difier- 

Hunter  stated,  that  whatever  time  the  contente  of  the  honey-  ence  may  reasonably  be  held  to  be  open  to  a  doubt,  we  avow 

bags  may  be  retained,  they  still  remain  pure  and  unaltered  by  o»i^  o^"  conviction  founded  on  almost  innumerable  opportu- 

khe  digestive  process.  Mr.  PolhiU  is  also  of  this  opinion.  Messrs.  cities   for  observation,  that  it  nevertheless   exist*,  whilst  it  is 

Kirbv  &  Spence  think  that  aa  the  necter  of  flowers  is  not  of  so  beyond  all  question  that  the  quantity  of  food  supplied  to  an 

Wck  a  consistence  as  honey,  it  must  undergo  some  change  in  intended  queen    is   greatly  in  excess   of  that  required  for  the 

the  stomach  of  the  bee."     So  also  argues  the  redoubtable  Huish.  development  of  a  working  bee.     This  excess  is  so  palpable,  that 

« But,"  continues  Dr.  Bevan,  "  the  naturalisto  just  named  are  it  is  frequently  possible  to  determine  withm  a  very  few  hours 

lot  borne  out  either  by  mv  own  experimente  or  those  of  my  a^er  the  loss  of  a  queen,  and  before  any  elongation  of  the  cells 

ipiarian  correspondents.      We  have  each  tried  supplying  bees  Ji««  ta^^^n    place,  which  of  those  among  the  young  larv®  have 

vith  svrup  of  sugar  as  a  resource  for  winter,  without  finding  been  selected   as   candidates  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  hive, 

my  material  change  after  it  was  stored."      'ibis,  aho,  is  my  ex-  by  simply  observing  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  food  which 

>erienoe  ;  and  if  honey  is  a  chemical  or  ekborated  substance,  has  been  furnished  to  the  favoured  few. 

rhy  is  it  not  always  alike  ?  The  whole  mystery  is,  I  think,  We  now  come  to  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  us  so  con- 
nived by  atmospheric  influence  acting  upon  an  original  saccha-  elusive  as  to  the  fact  of  the  food  with  which  it  is  supplied  being 
-ine,  at  first  very  fluid,  but  hardening  and  thickening  in  an  tbe  true  cause  of  this  marvellous  transformation  of  a  worker 
Itered  temperature,  like  any  other  conserve  or  syrup  natural  or  1*^^*  '"to  a  queen  bee,  that  we  fancy,  if  it  had  cime  under  the 
iTtificial.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  W.  Dunbar,  no  super-  notice  of  the  Rev.  Principal,  it  would  have  presented  his  pro- 
Icial  observer,  who  says,  that  the  conclusions  of  Kirby  &  Spence  mnlgating  a  theory  which  we  believe  to  be  altogether  erroneous. 
wtre  not  confirmed  by  any  experiments  of  their  own.  The  fact  to  which  we  allude  to  is,  the  power  which  apiarians 
It  is  with  fear  and  trembling  I  approach  another  subject  on  po?se8«  of  superseding  the  functions  of  the  somewhat  mythical 
rhich  "A  Rbnprbwshtbb  Beb-kbbpeb"   appears  to   be  very  "council  of  stete,"  which  Dr.  Leitch  imagines  to  assemble  soon 


have  seen  and  read  such   authors  as   Bevan,   Dunbar,   and  we  have  met  with  of  the  apiarian  being  himself  able  to  exercise 

folding,  is  in  favour  of  the  theorv  that  bees  prefer  to  breed  in  »  riebt  of  choice  m  this  matter,  occurs  m  M.  Hermann's  little 

he  lower  portion  of  a  hive,  and  <»rry  their  store  into  that  part  book,  m  which  we  find  it  stated,  that  "  if  a  piece  of  about  an 

he  farthest  from  the  entrance,  frequentl?  partiallv  removing  it  »ncli  square  is  cut  off*,  crosswajs,  from  below  the  edge  of  a  young 

lownwards  subsequently.      In  other  words,  the  lowest  is  the  brood-comb  full  of  grub  eggs,  so  that  the  hquid  of  the  brood 

tock  in  common  cases,  for  as  Dr.  Bevan  s»iys,  'Hhe  queen  is  J*""*  o"f.  »*  generally  causes  the  bees  to  fix  their  queen  cells  on 

enerallv  more  disposed  to  descend  than  to  a-cend."     It  is  well  that  spot  in  the  be^t  order."     A  much  more  definite  statement 

t  should  be  so,  as  otherwise  the  distance  from  a  supply  of  pure  than  the  above,  is,  however,  copied  by  Mr.  Langstroth,  from  the 

ir  might  cause  an  increase  of  damp,   lending  to  disease,  and  <^erman  Bienenzettung,  or  Bee-Journal,  and  is  from  the  pen  of 

specially  dysentery,  under  the  confinement  of  winter,  as  I  know  tb^  Rev.  Mr.  Kleine,  one  of  the  ablest  German  apianans  :— 

»  my  co%t.     Indeed  this  would  seem  to  have  been  the  case  with  "Dzierzon  recently  intimated,  that  as  Huber   by  introducing 

our  correspondent,  who  found  that  his  "little  favourites,  sore  «o»^©  w>y*l  j^-Wy   »nto   cells  containing  worker-brood   obtained 

ressed  by  long  confinement  during  fros%  converted  the  lower  queens,  it  may  be  possible  to  induce  bees  to  construct  royal  ceUs 

ompartinent  to  a  necessitous  purpose."-A.  B.  ^bere  the  aj.wnan  prefers  to  have  them,  by  mstrting  «  "ijaU 

portion  of  royal  jelly  in  cells  conteining  worker  larvse !     If  left 
to  themselves,  the  bees  often  so  crowd  their  royal  cells  together 


BEES    AND    THE    ART    OF    QUEEN-MAKING.  ^^Jt^  >*  »  ^^®*^"1^  to  remove  one  without   fatally  injuring  the 

^  others  ;  as,  when  such  a  cell  is  cut  into,  the   destruction  and 

{Continued  from  page  206.)  removal  of  the  larva  usually  follows.     To  prevent  such  losses,  I 

Iv  the  former  article  on  this  subject  we  noticed  divers  very  usually  proceed  as  follows  : — When  I  have  selected  a  comb  with 

bvioos  errors,  which  induced  us  to  question  whether  the  Rev.  unsealed  brood  for  rearing  queens,  I  shake  or  brush  off  the  bees 

^Sttdpal  Leitch  had  brought  his  whole  powers  of  obser? ation  and  trim  off,  if  neoesMry,  the  empty  cells  at  ite  margin.    I  then 
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take  an  unsealed  royal  cell — which  usnallj  contains  an  excess  of 
zojal  jelly—  and  remove  from  it  a  portion  of  the  jelly,  on  the 
point  of  a  knife  or  pen,  and  by  placing  it  on  the  inner  margin  of 
any  worker-eellii,  feel  confident  that  the  larvs  in  them  will  be 
zeiired  aa  queens ;  and  as  tliese  royal  cells  are  separate,  and  on 
the  margin  of  the  comb,  they  can  be  easily  and  safely  removed. 
Thu  ia  another  important  advance  in  prsctiital  bee*oulture,  for 
which  wc  are  indebted  to  the  sagacity  of  Dzierzon." 

The  foregoing  fact  appears  to  us  sufficiently  conclusive  as  to 
the  truth  of  Huberts  theory  regarding  the  influence  of  food  in 
producing  the  astonishing  development  of  a  worker  larva  into  a 
queen  bee,  and  after  giving  the  whole  subject  our  best  con- 
sideration, we  feel  warranted  in  pnmouncing  the  special  tem- 
perature theory  of  the  Rev.  Prinoipal  Lcitoh  to  be  "  Not  proven." 
— A  Detoitsiiibe  Bee-: 


HOW  I  BECAME  AN  OXFOEDSHIBE 

BEE-KEEPER. 

(Continued  from  page  60.) 

June  14th. — Hived  a  swarm  for  Mr.  M.,  and,  on  my  return, 
I'found  my  old  original,  age  6,  was  swarming  in  a  strong  east 
wind  BO  much  appreciated  by  Mr.  Eingsley.  They  had  most  of  | 
them  gone  over  to  the  park ;  and,  I  suppose,  my  well-known 
voice  had  sufficient  inducement  to  win  them  back  sgain — at  any 
rate  they  came  and  settled  in  the  toujour  peas.  It  was  the  largest 
single  swarm  I  ever  saw.  In  the  evening,  I  united  them  to  the 
swarm  and  two  casts  of  the  previous  day;  a  good  join,  no 
figliting,  and  no  queen  to  be  aeen  dead  upon  the  cloMi  in  the 
morning,  upon  which  account  I  watched  the  hive  narrowly  all 
day,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  if  the  queen  was  still  alive,  she 
might  prove  the  means  of  enticing  away  her  subjects  sgain  ;  but 
no,  all  remained,  so  they  performed  her  funeral  rites  witli  silent 
obsequy,  beyond  my  ken.  The  hive  was  so  full  that  I  was 
induced  to  add  a  Payne's  straw  super  at  once,  which  they  took  to, 
and  began  working  in  immediately,  though  the  consequence 
was,  as  I  never  had  the  droumstanoe  happen  before  in  any  of 
my  supers,  some  bee-bread  and  brood  in  the  central  comb. 

15th. — A  colt  issued  at  half-past  four  F.ii.,  from  age  3,  which 
was  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  I  did  not  arrive  soon 
enough  to  pounce  upon  the  queen  as  she  appeared  upon  the 
alighting-lip,  but  they  settled  in  the  peas,  and  there,  after  a 
good  hunt  and  much  disturbation,  I  cauglit  her,  and  the  colt 
went  home.  Picked  up  two  dead  queens,  and  two  partly  alive, 
crawling  languidly  on  the  ground  opposite,  cast  out  from  age  2, 
by  which  I  augured  that  they  did  not  intend  to  throw  a  colt,  and 
I  was  right. 

17th. — The  colt  issued  again  from  age  S,  and  I  caught  the 
queen  as  she  came  out  riding  in  state  on  the  back  of  a  drone. 
The  bees  settled  for  a  short  time  in  a  row  of  potatoes,  but  they 
soon  came  straight  to  their  ancient  cells  again. 

18th. — Oiioe  more  the  colt  from  age  3,  and  I  secured  her 
majesty  aa  she  made  her  exit ;  her  cavaliers  went  to  the  potatoes 
and  t  hen  came  back  again,  very  angry.  Put  one  of  my  new  break- 
fast glass  supers  to  this  year's  colony  of  the  5th  inst,  as  the  hive 
was  becoming  very  lieavy,  and  I  have  the  glass  and  ita  contents 
by  me  now ;  it  is  one  of  the  moat  perfect  specimens  of  honey- 
comb. 

19th. — The  colt  again  !     Caught  the  queen,  and  pressed  her 

too  severely  between  my  finger  and  thumh,  or  otherwise  she  did 

not  fancy  my  retaining  her  in  that  cribbed  and  confined  position, 

for  she  began  to  use  her  sting  in  a  most  unmistakeable  manner, 

when  upon  the  principle  of  handling  hot  iron,  I  immediately 

relaxed  my  grip  and  away  she  went ;    and  there  comes  another, 

fhioh  I  also  caught,  and  lialloed   for  a  dessert  finger-glass  to 

confine  her  under,  when,  lo  another !  which  I  caught  and  placed 

tvith  her,  and  two  bull-dogs  could  not  have  set  upon  each  other 

more  fiercely.     The  colt  settled  in  the  peas  where  I  broke  in  to 

'*id  the  derelict  queen,  which  I  succeeded  in  doing  and  put  her 

itso  under  \\m  glass  where  the  others  were  still  fighting',  and 

'  three- cornered   duel  at  once  commenced,  which    ended    in 

Jie   death   of  all   three.      I    can    only    compare    their    fight- 

'ng  to  what  every  Enelishman's  would  be,  if  our  shores  were 

low  to  become  invaded,  to  put   a  stop  to   our  progress  and 

)ur  prosperity.     Why,  every  man  of  us  would  fight  like  queen 

"^e« — ^ild  beasts !     Wt-ll,  the  colt  returned  again  to  tlieir  home 

..ter  the  loss  of  t*»«ir  queens,  and  thus  ended  its  eventful  hutory. 

'   Ola**     '■  a**^"***       '*■  •""*tn«\i»»»    ^a*  «n«<4A   K'     •    *^a/t.    "Wf^rv*     i'    •    1. 


and  it  came  to  nothing ;  but  the  clarioua  bknv  wai  tiiete  in  tlii 
evening. 

20th. — The  cast  issued  from  age  1,  they  settled  in  the  pm 
from  whence  I  hived  them  into  an  old  Payne's,  which  I  nil  my 
church-and-state  hive ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  The  M 
glass  super  I  ever  used,  a  Itirge  concave-sided  bdl-diM  VM 
placed  upon  it,  and  the  bees  worked  straight  upwards,  from  the 
iiive  to  its  top,  a  narrow  piece  of  comb,  and  then  formed  tio 
extended  limbs,  right  and  left,  in  representation  of  a  crmi* 
They  then  added  four  opposing  combs  or  branches  on  to  tkt 
upright  limb  of  the  cross,  in  as  just  an  imitation  of  a  orowB 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  in  honeycomb.  Then  they  workad 
intermediate  combs ;  and,  when  the  glass  was  filled,  it  itiH 
maintained  the  appearance  of  a  crown,  with  eight  bnnduB  in 
lieu  of  four ;  that  is  why  I  call  it  my  chnroh-and-state  hive  nd 
I  said,  JEsto  perpeiua  !  so  I  keep  that  hive  by  me,  and  ahnyi 
shall.  I  thonght  to  unite  the  at)Ove  cast  to  my  first  INV 
colonised  skip  in  the  evening,  but  it  was  so  full  of^ honey,  nd 
its  inhabitants  were  so  populous,  and  working  so  well  in  their 
super,  that  I  thought  it  advisable  not  to  interrupt  them,  bnt  to 
wait  for  the  cast  expected  from  age  6,  add  that  to  my  (^nrdk- 
and-stato  and  let  the  two  casts  amuse  themselves  till  ftl 
beginning  of  September,  when,  I  shall  cut  away  their  cotabl 
eiitirely  in  the  middlo  of  the  day,  and  unite  the  bees  in  tibf 
evening  to  age  1,  which  iu  a  hive  (two  awarma  and  two  eHii) 
that  I  united  and  purchased  last  year,  from  a  partfhioner,  ia 
order  to  institute  in  my  apiary  four  stocka  in  lieu  of  thiaib 
which  I  formerly  wrote  was  my  permanent  nnmbrr.  Vo^ 
neither  those  bees  nor  their  ancestors  have  ever  been  croiied,biA 
bred  in-and-in  for  yeara  in  the  cottager's  garden*  and  I  finA 
their  working  powera  are  by  no  means  equal  to  my  stock,  vrhioh 
I  always  cross  by  uniting  to  them  a  cast  or  a  colt  of  strsngant 
new  blood  from  a  distant  apiary  :  therefore,  the  csst  from  Bf 
o?d  hive  will  just  eflbot  thia  purpose,  and,  I  have  no  douUi  I 
shall  be  able  to  report  of  renewed  vigour  from  age  1,  anofii* 
year. 

The  dead  queen  which  I  forwarded  to  you  for  your  inspection 
was  the  only  catastrophe  that  happened  in  uniting  the  ib0>* 
castS)  and  I  mention  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  ''IimsTioiTOa*'^ 
these  two  casta  will  yield  me,  aa  far  as  I  can  judge  from  tlii 
weight  of  the  hive  at  present,  nearly  20  lbs.  of  run  honej  sttkt 
time  mentioned  above.  Found  two  dead  queens  oast  out  froia 
age  1,  and  no  colt  revolves  from  them. — I7f  WABDB  &  OswiBB^ 

(To  he  con^wated.) 


OTTB  LETTER  BOX. 


5Jpun  OF  DoRKiyc  Cockerel  (Xttnguam  i/ormi'o).— It  fa  nut  an  nucomuwo 
thing  for  t^e  Kpur  to  T>e  on  tlio  outsido  of  the  leg.  We  do  not  mesa 'oMf 
ttiat  we  do  not  prefer  that  the  spur  should  be  in  Its  proper  place;  bottle 
deviation  is  on'.y  a  diaadrantage  and  nut  a  difqtialiflcatioD. 

Tail  OP    GOLDklV- PENCILLED    HAMBtRfiH    GOCK   (/.    ZlWW|f).— ThS  *•* 

should  bo  blacic,  but  the  edges  of  the  sickle-feathers  bronied. 

Silver  Gret  Dorktmos  ( 71'.  J.  i?.).— Wccan  only  prononaceoii  wtatw* 
have  Roen,  and  -vrithont  the  loest  hesitation  we  say  the  feather  ''^  !*JSf 
would  be  quite  safBeient  to  disqnalify  a  pen  in  coirpetillon,  aad  ^^an^ 
thcrcroie,  belong  to  a  Sliver  Gray.  It  may  be  ditflcult  to  get  the  bUdL 
hre.ist  and  tall ;  !iut  thpy  are  essentially  necessary  In  the  formitk>n  «• 
Sllvi-r  (trey  Dorking.  The  pens  at  Birmingham  demonstrated  ihe drffcWi 
but  that  dots  not  Jn^tify  any  one  calling  coloured  Dorkinga Silver  On^ 
Ti.cru  if)  no  cxcu^k^  tur  it,  because  the  rejected  on  account  of  o^'lour  eia  eaMT 
freely  into  the  classos  where  the  competition  la  unrestricted,  and  they  art* 
va'.UHble  fur  one  an  tiie  other. 

rRKPARiKo  Fowls  fob  Exhibition  (A  9uhseriher).—Toa  n»n*t  ^ 
what  bned  of  fowls  yon  keep,  as  all  do  not  require  the  same  treatniH 
some  sliow  for  pliimaze,  some  for  symmetry ;  in  aome  brighi  cokntfi  ■ 
others  laced  feahe-s  are  wanted.  All  birds  do  well  on  ground  ^•o'|2» 
wiih  water.  None  do  well  if  they  are  fattened.  A  fattened  ibwl  *>22 
fit  for  killlnir.  Spanish  fowls  do  better  In  conflnement  a  <ew  days  IwHia 
exhibiting ;  but  as  a  rule  fowls  do  bettor  at  liberty.  In  those  breeds  b*** 
over,  that  are  Judgcii  by  leather  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  let  then  iaa» 
dirty  weather. 

Canart  Invrrxined  {Inquirer).— Tbe  " always  ruflllng  Its  fcatheffjOj 
gaping,  hesiiieR  fluttering  its  wings  and  cnnstantly  drofaing  its  fealh^fW  * 
strong  evideuce  that  the  bird  has  more  com|>any  thitn  it  desirea  '^'''iS 
two  kinds  of  panisifi's-one  infi'sts  tlie  bl^d^  the  other  thecacrt.  yj 
powdeicd  sulphur  In  r.lthcr  chhc  am'irg  the  bird's  ftathcrs,  mtiisW  ■* 
cr:  cks  of  the  caftc  with  linseed  oil,  and  flli  them  with  powdered  fulpM^ 

B.  r    . 

LiGUKiAN  QuEKNS  (J.  X.).— Thcrc  Is  now  no  means  of  obtaining  Wg*jj* 
queens,  which,  after  all,  are  of  very  uncertain  value.    One  of  the  be*  gj^ 
tical  spiaiians  wc  are  acquainted  with  failed  with  three  qneeBS  oat  of  ■*> 
vhich  he  otit  ined  dniinic  thu  last  and  ftrcc  ding  scaaonii.  _,, 

Hkf.8  Deserting  ITivrs  iA  ^tvb»rribrr). — Whoever  told  you  that  tli*>^ 

would  leave  their  hivea  to  live  on  the  adjoining  common  either  waskeasL. 

-lu  or  knew  nothing  of  the  sulijcct.  ..^ 

'^KiifB  OF  Birds  (C  H.,  r/rftrt(^0).— Buy  the  "TssMsmM'sXaW't 
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THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TEAE. 


HE  lost  of  anythini^thBt  hfiK  borno 
to  Qi  a  measure  of  enjoyment  has 
about  it  a  tone  of  melanctiolj, 
and  boldi  up  a  monitory  finger. 
That  tone  aud  that  fiD{er  Beem 
eapeciallj  conapicnous  in  tbe  an- 
nouDcemeDti — This  is  the  list 

DAY  OW  IHB  XBAR. 

joume;  baa  its  Htagea— ita  perioda 

e   and   reflection— and   amon);   ttie 

Life's  journej'  cone  is  more  apt  for 

\miaB  and  for  thought  than  the  daj  at  which 

we  bare  now  arrived — there  ia  a  shadow  upon  the  day, 

■ad  the  dyinj;  year  holds  up  the  warning  finj^er.     Its 

iaye  are   irreraoable,  haTe   they  left  us  wiser,  better, 

happier  P     For  what  have  we  journered  through  them— 

what  has  been  our  prime  object  P    Tnere  is  but  one  true 

reply  to  that  query— happio ess.     Happineea  ia  the  object 

all  atriye  to  attain,  and  the  object  «  natural — pralse- 

TUe  only  restriction— but  a  momentous  one — is  that 
the  happiueM  we  covet  is  not  to  be  like  the  Apples  of 
Sodom,  "fair  to  look  upon,  sweet  to  the  taste,  deadly 
when  partaken  of." 

Oo  aod  study  Patim's  woDderfuIlj  beantiful  pictare, 
"  The  Pursuit  of  Pleaaure,"  and  seek  to  God  if  one  of 
tke  pursoera  thore  pourtrayed  ii  typical  of  self.  The 
striTerB  for  honoura,  for  literary  fame,  for  military  ({lory 
— the  seoanalist,  the  drunkard,  the  miser,  are  all  to  be 
•een  there  p-'essisf;  forn  ard  to  catch  and  to  retain  that 
ibrm  of  bewitching  smiles  which  floata  alon^,  allarintc 
them  onirards  yet  always  eluding  their  grasp — she  is 
nerer  secured  by  one  aucn  as  is  in  tnat  throng. 

Yet  aome  there  are  who  do  catch  Happiness  and  retain 
her,  and  we  saw  one  not  long  since.  Where  P  "  In  oar 
mind's  eye,"  and  we  will  trace  his  outline. 

He  is  a  jiardener,  his  family  are  around  him,  his  income 
moderate,  his  love  of  literature  and  scientific  attainments 
fireat,  his  well-scquired  fame  widely  acknowledged,  his 
friends  many,  his  liberality  fre«,  his  temper  placid,  his 
Christianity  proctioal — be  sees  God  in  everything.  That 
man  has  caaght  Happiness,  and  retains  her ;  for  she 
will  dwell  only  with  those  who  atrire  to  have  her,  not  for 
tame,  but  for  eternity. 

Ocioe,  when  talking  to  that  gardener,  we  spoke  in  com- 
mendation of  a  dirinity  anthor  whose  worl[  was  on  his_ 
book-shelf,  and  the  concurring  assent  closed  with — "  But 
the  best  book  needs  no  comments  bat  those  which  a  man 
mary  jcather  from  Lia  garden." 

That  gardener  has  travelled  in  many  lands — has  riaited 
bU  parts  if  the  British  islands— and  he  coincides  with  lu 
in  thinking  that  a  love  of  gardening  indicates  that  with  it 
the  better  part  of  our  nature  prevajJa.  "  You  have  heard 
of  the  Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher."  said  this  gardener, 
"tad  I  will  read  you  hia  taatimany  on  this  faet— 
So.  40.— Tok  II.,  TSmw  SuiaE, 


"mmwwiriitHOB  imnciTB  oHAxaonnt. 
"  In  the  earlv  diya,  when  travellmg  in  the  West,  it  wis  a 


matter  of  some  importance  and 

I  woald  put  up.     However,  I 

was  seldom  misled  j  for  a  patch  of 

people,  clesn  beds,  and  good  bread.     We  all 

■arrouodiiiga — by  appearancee.    Tnia  thej  sn 

ta\,  but  not  aWsys— VBiy  rarely  lO  to  tlio  man  or  woman  wno 

has  been  edurafed  to  read  the  heart  by  the  eountemmce,  or 

oalculate  the  calibre  of  the  (train  by  tbe  adjnnets  of  the  person 

— by  ihe  fovt  eiaeitAU  of  the  indiTidoal.     It  ii  not  difficult  to 

distmgnish  the  poor  rich  man  from  the  rieh  poor  man.    Tbe 

manner  of  di^oarnmcnt  is  hardly  deBnable.      We  do  itinitine- 

tiiely.      The   nohle    mind,  the  cultivated    evergreen    heart,   is 

Satented  — it  cannot  be  coanlerfeited.  We  meet  men  every 
■;  wbOM  ontline,  movementi,  anconaclous  eiprciiioaB,  indicate 
them  to  be  living  hypoeritfs.  Tbey  an  gilt  in  sooietT  and 
irould  paia  for  gold  with  the  new  coin,  but  ai  '  ' 
•flently  and  emphatically  thmsl  aside. 


flowera,  and 

signify  kind 

judged  by  our 


detected,  and 


t  the  doorwi 


Bud  habits 


Bometimea  thia  claaa  cultivate  flowers — bersuse  other 
people  da — because  it  ia  [aahionable — becauao  the  world  looks  for 
thebeautifiil  where  virtne  and  wisdom  are.  But  how  tmnaparent 
iaibiaserwn  to  the  eyeof  the  really  cultivated!  The  character  of 
the  flowers  or  their  arrangement  belrayt  tbe  art  and  cultivstion  of 
their  owner.  There  ia  no  refitiement  mantfest.  The  abstractly 
beautifnl  may  ba  there,  but  the  hand  of  tefinement  baa  not  set  it 
in  tbe  gold  of  lasociation.  Cnlonra.gsudy'andre^Irive  iaoIat«d, 
are  not  blended  snd  mcdifled  and  made  beauti&!  by  asaoeiitioQ 
with  others.  Tbe  whole  pieture  is  a  daub— so  the  educated 
florist  ealU  it.  Themnnat  heoducated  artists  in  this  department 
of  art,  as  in  that  lower  department,  requiring  the  mixing  snd 
■mngemeDt  of  colours  on  canvass.  And  not  only  most  the  head 
be  educated,  but.  Brat  of  sll,  the  heart  must  be  taught  to  respond 
promptly,  Bimpathisinglj,  and  nataraHy  to  the  motire  of  tbe 
Creator  of  the  object  which  it  IS  the  office  of  the  ariiat  to  atudy. 

"  Tlien  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  judge  of  the  eharai 

of  a  family  by  the  single  Vine  tramed  -' 

aingle  plant,  transplanted  to  a  wooden 

from  the  prairie  or  woodland.     Whatever  it  may  be,  it  will  in 

some  nndefinable  way  refleot  the  character  of  the  person  who 

planted  it." 

Let  aome  of  the  ladies  of  Woodstock  read  that,  and 
learn  from  it  not  to  discourage  flower  gardening  among 
their  poorer  neighbours.  He  who  in  the  country  does 
not  love  flowers  and  their  culture  is  poor  though  rich ; 
whilst  he  who  does  love  them  is  rich,  though  he  may  be 

When  we  conversed  with  onr  Nestor  gardener  at  the 
clo«e  of  last  year,  he  showed  us  his  diary  of  what  were 
most  worthy  of  note  in  the  gardening  occurrences  of  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  and  as  it  is  a  practice  worthy  of 
imiialion  ne  will  adopt  it  '  '  '  '  ~  '"  '  "  "  '" 
occupy. 

Tlie  days  can  never  reoi 
lutioniaing  gardening  will 
to  that  elevation  of  excel  lei 


I  the  brief  space  left  u 


to 


in  which  disc 
made.  Wo  have  attained 
which  enables  us  to  culti- 
vate in  any  given  latitude  theplantaof  Buy  other  latitude; 
we  can  have  any  flowers,  ami  fruits,  and  vegetables  we 
covet  at  any  season,  however  unnatural — we  have  "  Peas 
in  December,  ice  in  June."  So  we  must  be  content 
now-a-days  with  having  nothing  to  jot  down  as  com- 
No.  692.— Vol.  XXTI.,  Old  Sbbibb. 
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posing  the  year*B  harvest  of  noyelties,  except  a  few  dioonneoted 
fragments. 

Foremost  in  the  boons  to  gardening  was  the  opening  of  the 
new  Garden  in  June  of  the  Rojal  Ilorticultural  Society — an 
eyidence  and  a  pledge  of  better  benefits  to  be  deriycd  bj  our  art 
from  that  Institution. 

There  were  introduced  but  one  new  Apple  worthy  of  com- 
mendation—Twining's  Pippin,  a  good  late  dessert  fruit;  two 
new  Pears — the  British  Queen  and  Stevenstone,  liardy,  richly 
flayoured,  and  abundant  bearers;  thirteen  Grapes — Burchardt*s 
Prince,  Champion  Hamburgh  Muscat,  Ghayoush,  Early  Muscat, 
Gros  Colmar,  Gros  Maroc,  Gros  Pause,  Ingram's  Hardy  Prolific 
Muscat,  Morocco  Prince,  Muscat  Noir  d' Angers,  Muscat  Tro- 
yeren,  Smith's  Sweetwater,  and  Stillward's  Sweetwater. 

Two  new  Nectarines,  both  raised  by  Mr.  Biyers — the  Pine 
Apple  and  the  Victoria.  The  latter  is  a  cross  between  the 
Yiolette  H&tiye  and  Stanwick.  It  does  not  crack  like  the  latter, 
is  equally  delicious,  and,  as  has  been  well  observed,  it  is  "  wor- 
thily named,  for,  like  our  Queen,  it  has  not  its  equal." 

Two  new  Peaches,  also  raised  by  Mr.  Biyers — Early  Albert 
and  Early  Victoria,  "  without  doubt  the  best  of  all  the  early 
Peaches." 

Two  new  Pine  Apples — the  Hurst  House,  or  Fairie*s  Queen, 
and  the  Stoneleigh  Abbey — the  first  dwarf  and  freely  fruiting, 
and  the  second  also  excellent,  and  sustained  by  a  first-class 
certificate  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Committee, 
as  well  as  by  an  award  of  one  of  Mr.  Dilke's  prizes. 

Three  new  Strawberries — Eclipse,  an  excellent  early  forcer ; 
La  Constante,  late,  and  a  great  bearer ;  and  Marguerite,  richly 
flavoured,  and  very  large. 

Of  culinary  vegetables  we  have  Dalmcnv  Sprouts,  differing 
from  the  Brussels  in  its  sprouts  being  really  small  Cabbages ; 
Fearnought,  a  Cabbage  which  was  uninjured  last  winter  in  places 
where  all  others  were  killed ;  and  Parsnip  Cheryil,  which  is 
really  nothing  more  than  the  root  of  Chseropliyllum  bulbosum, 
ranking  "  with  Oxalis  crenata,  and  other  such  failures,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  introduced  as  *  substitutes'  for  the  Potato." 

AVc  can  only  give  the  aggregates  of  the  new  flowers  which 
have  been  introduced — namely,  of  Auriculas,  9  ;  Antirrhinums, 
21;  Azaleas,  9;  Calceolarias,  10;  Chrysanthemums,  26;  Cine- 
rarias, 20 ;  Dahlias,  2G  j  Fuchsias,  6 ;  Geraniums,  bedding,  17  ; 
Gladioli,  26  ;  Gloxinias,  4 ;  Hollyhocks,  29 ;  Pansies,  57 ;  Pelar- 
goniums, 21  ;  Pentsteraons,  12  ;  Petunias,  5  ;  Phloxes,  19  ; 
Piootees,  8  ;  Pinks,  13 ;  Boses,  37 ;  and  Verbenas,  7.  Of  now 
plants  wera  introduced  271.* 

Having  thus  enumerated  our  gains  during  the  past  year,  let 
us  as  brieBy  cast  up  the  losses  we  have  endured  during  its  days. 

In  the  first  month  of  the  year  we  lost  Mr.  Beck,  the  well- 
known  raiser  of  Pelargoniums,  and  author  of  "  A  Packet  of  Seeds 
paved  by  an  Old  Gardener."  In  May  died  Professor  Henslow, 
in  whom  botany  lost  a  skilled  muster,  and,  all  who  knew  him, 
a  kin^l,  indefatigable,  and  trusty  friend.  July  saw  Professor 
Tenore,  a  still  more  widely-known  botanist,  consigned  to  the 
grave ;  and  the  closing  month  of  the  year  has  taken  from  us  the 
Prince  Consort.  On  this  last  loss  we  need  not  enlarge,  for  the 
universal  sorrow  we  have  so  recently  witnessed  tells  how  every 
native  of  our  islands  estimates  the  consequences  of  the  death  of 
that  admirable  man,  and  acknowledges  the  good  which  he  had 
originated  and  maintained.  But  our  noble  Queen — noble  even 
in  the  demonstrations  of  her  love  for  him  taken  from  her — tells 
in  th(?  lollowing  letter  how  she  proposes  to  foi-t^jr  his  memory, 
and  to  Btrive  to  mitigate  the  loss  wiiich  his  death  occasions  to 
her  subjects.  The  letter  is  from  Sir  C.  B  Phipps,  and  was  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Horticulturul  Society 
specially  summoned  on  Friday.  The  letter  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Wentworth  Dilke,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  : — 

"  Oshome,  Dec.  2^1.,  1861. 

**  My  Dkau  Dilkf, — The  Queen  has  directed  mo  to  inform  you 

hat   it  is  Her  Majesty's  wish  tliat  the  Ilorticultural  Gardens 

houkl  be  considered  as  under  her  peculiar  and  personal  patronage 

"1  protection. 

''^hrt  only  consolation  that  Her  Majesty  can  hope  to  find,  for 

^  .c:-t  of  her  life,  under  her  bitter  and  hopeless  bereavement) 

s  to  vntloiivour  to  carry  out  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  lier 

•  vinycd  husband. 

"or  full  particulars  conccminf;  all  the  fruit-  ^owcru,  TogotableR,  and 
).ui--"'      •♦"^  rcoommend  our  leadcrit  to  con*"         "v^r    iav<ia«ie]..*  vna* 


**  The  Queen  well  knows  the  deep  iniereat  th»t  }l6  took  in  tfaii 
undertaking,  and  would  wish  to  have  periodical  reporta  Mat  to 
Ser  Majesty  of  the  progress  and  proceedings  of  the  Soeiefy.— 
Sincerely  yours,  "  C.  B.  Phifm." 

Before  we  again  address  our  readers  a  now  year  will  hm 

commenced,  and  heartily  do  we  wish  that  to  ererj  one  of  thm 

it  may  be  one  of  many  blessings,  much  instmotion,  and  finr 

sorrows. 

**  Oar  worthr  friends !— a  guda  new  year 
To  you,  an'  a*  your  hearts  baud  dear 

At  home  or  far  awa  I 
Though  Fortune  scrimpet  faTOors  ylsSd* 
Hale  be  your  hearts,  at  hame,  a-field ; 
Nor  eyer  Uck  a  cozi^  bield, 

Frae  a'  the  storms  that  blaw." 


PEEPABATOBY  TEEATMENT  OF  PLANTS 
FOB  CEOSS-BREEDING. 

There  is  no  process  of  the  gardener's  art  which  it  better 
understood  by  the  amateur  than  that  of  crossing  flowers.  Yct| 
there  is  not  another  operation  to  which  a  gardener  can  turn  hit 
hand  to,  about  which  the  great  bulk  of  us  gardeners  know  lam 
of  the  essentials  for  success.  If  I  had  ten  kinds  of  j^lants  on  mj 
list  for  experiments  in  crossing  next  season  whioh  I  nerv 
crossed  before,  I  could  hardly  find  ten  men  amongst  all  n^ 
acquaintances  of  whom  I  could  ask  advice  about  the  ways  I 
ought  to  go  to  work  with  them  ;  and  yet  I  ventur  J  to  say,  tliera 
are  not  ten  men  in  the  country  who  had  ever  crossed  a  flower 
who  would  not  answer  my  question  without  the  anialleit 
hesitation.  The  mere  act  of  crossing  flowers  is,  indeed,  the  moat 
simple  practice  in  gardening,  except  pulling  up  a  Ghroundiel, 
and  then  throwing  it  down  where  it  grew.  Simple  as  these  two 
things  are,  however,  the  one  of  them  is  yet  a  problem  to  be 
proved,  the  other  a  very  foolish  act. 

Who  can  show  me,  or  prove  to  himself,  the  right  way  to  croM 
Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium  ?  Say,  the  best  way,  as  if  you 
were  asking  an  editor.  But  I  do  not  want  to  know  the  best 
way — perhaps  the  best  way  would  not  suit  my  oonTonienoea  fiir 
keeping  and  growing  the  plants ;  but  if  I  knew  the  right  way  of 
growing  the  Geraniums  for  crossing,  I  would  try  to  adopt  i^ 
although  I  might  not  be  able  to  practise  any  but  the  aecond  or 
third  best  way. 

Talk  about  crossing  being  a  simple  thing,  why  to  practise  it 
intellie^ently  is  at  this  moment  the  most  difficnlt  question 
which  practical  science  has  to  deal  with.  The  work  or  prooeii 
of  putting  a  little  dust  on  a  given  point,  which  is  all  that  is  dane 
in  crossing  a  flower,  is  simple,  as  they  say ;  but  the  art  by  whioh 
the  cross-breeder  has  to  prepare  his  subjects  for  that  very  aimpla 
operation  is  just  as  difficult  and  as  little  known  aa  anythmg 
under  the  sun. 

The  probabiHty  is,  that  every  orosa-breeder  haa  an  art  of  hif 
own,  which  he  never  divulges  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at^  or  in 
order  that  no  one  else  can  run  the  race  before  him.  I  have  an 
artful  art  in  the  preparation  of  all  my  breeders  which  no  one 
knows  but  myoclf.  But  that  is  not  here  or  there.  The  question 
is  about  the  grand  secret  and  how  to  get  at  it — how  to  prepare 
Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium,  which  is  all  but  a  botanical 
mule,  and  a  barren  plant  in  the  hands  of  most  people ;  but  it 
has  certainly  seeded,  and  wo  had  the  account  lately  of  itf 
having  been  crossed  by  the  pollen  from  the  shorter  stamens  of 
the  Golden  ( -hain,  by  Mr.  Smith  of  York  ;  and  the  queationnow 
i9.  Did  Mr.  Smith  induce  this  cross  by  some  previous  mode  of 
management  which  was  different  from  the  usual  run,  or  was  it 
merely  the  effect  of  an  accidental  circumstance  ? 

My  own  experience  would  lead  me  to  believe  there  la  no  aneh 
thing  as  an  accidental  circum!«tance  to  cause  a  plant  that  if 
generally  barren  to  bear  seeds,  whether  it  was  oroieaed  or  noti 
!^ome  plants  are  most  difficult  to  cross  or  to  hybridise,  and  tern* 
purature  seems  a  main  element  in  the  success  when  tiiey  donnita 
with  their  fellows,  as  in  cross-breeding,  or  with  very  different 
fellows,  as  in  hybridising  one  species  with  another  of  a  different 
ca»t  and  constitution.  This  is  proved  when  they  get  plants  to 
cross  on  the  Continent  which  we  cannot  manage  toorosa  or  even. 
seed  here.  Here,  then,  is  the  first  proof  before  us  of  an  element^ 
or  an  elementary  process,  to  induce  a  plant  to  oroaa  or  to  bear 
seeoB. 

.  Then,  the  next  question  is  this,  Is  temperature  alone — ^that  if| 
a  higher  temperature,  the  only  means  within  onr  reach  to  caois 
cc^ain  r^^"*''  ♦,'*  see^  o    tos"  and  if  that  temp«m(p"4  aU  •ha* 
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!■  neoeiBarjr  P  Well,  it  oertainlj  maj  be  all  tluit  is  required  to 
get  the  plants  to  teed,  but  how  about  the  seedlin j^  ?  Mj 
opinion  is,  that  there  it  a  great  deal  more  importance  in  the 
proper  soil,  and  the  kind  of  treatm'ent  the  plant  reoeives  for  the 
prerioufl  twelve  months  before  orosaing  than  in  temperature. 
Then,  if  jou  oould  giye  that  soil  and  that  treatment  to  your 
plaDta  for  twelve  months,  or  twice  that  number  of  months  in  a 
much  better  climate^  so  to  describe  it,  than  that  of  England,  mj 
belief  is  that  your  seedlings  woald  exceed  in  value  any  that 
could  be  had  in  the  unassisted  climate  of  England  under  the 
best  management. 

We  are  all  but  unanimous  that  the  higher  temperature  on  the 
continent  in  summer  favours  the  breeders  there,  as  against  our 
seedlings  of  the  same  kinds ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  if  that  be 
•o,  that  the  fact  does  not  stand  alone.  Other  things,  we  do 
know,  help  our  processes  quite  as  much  as  temperature ;  and 
why  not  in  this  also  ? 

llie  age  and  the  condition  of  the  mother  parent  at  the  time  of 
crossing  is,  assuredly,  of  high  consideration  to  the  cross-breeder, 
and  I  think  also  to  the  hybridiser ;  but  of  him  I  am  not  quite 
so  certain,  as  for  some  years  past  I  have  done  very  little  at 
hybridising,  although  I  first  began  crossing  and  continued  at 
that  branch  of  it  alone  for  many  years.  But  to  this  day  I  am 
all  but  at  a  loss  as  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  condition  of 
the  male  parent  at  that  precise  moment.  I  know  to  a  certainty, 
however,  that  if  I  wanted  to  have  an  intermediate  cross  between 
a  very  stjrong  mother — say  Defiance  Scarlet  Geranium  and  by 
the  pollen  of  such  as  Mangles'  Variegated  if  it  had  pollen,  I 
should  need  to  prepare  Defiance  by  reducing  it  through  ill 
treatment  to  a  mere  scrub  or  skeleton  during  the  previous 
seaaon  of  growth,  and  to  keep  it  down  to  that  point  during  the 
winter  and  spring  following  up  to  the  time  of  flowering  for  the 
cross,  and  the  opposite  treatment  to  be  given  to  the  weak  male, 
si^  by  taking  a  two-year-old  plant  of  it  in  early  spring,  and 
with  the  best  compost  and  treatment  to  keep  it  gomg  all  that 
summer  without  letting  it  open  one  bloom  the  whole  season ; 
to  have  it  kindly  seen  to  during  that  winter  and  next  spring, 
and  to  take  pollen  from  a  particular  truss  at  midsummer,  and 
from  particular  flowers  of  that  truss.  I  say  I  am  quite  sure 
these  are  safe  steps  to  pursue  with  two  such  breeders. 

Then  I  have  some  reason  to  suppose,  although  I  have  little 
experience  to  back  me,  that  if  the  cross  seeds  were  to  be  had 
firom  a  weak  parent,  by  the  pollen  of  Defiance,  which  is  very 
strong,  that  I  should  need  to  reduce  Defiance  just  in  the  same 
way.  What  makes  me  name  Defiance  is,  that  of  all  the  very 
strong  Scarlets  it  is  the  most  unwilling  to  seed  by  the  pollen  of 
the  medium  and  the  small  in  stature  of  its  race.  But  keep  it 
twelve  months  between  starvation  and  death's  door,  and  it  will 
cross  with  most  of  them  for  an  experiment ;  but  it  is  too  coarse 
in  all  its  partw  for  profitable  breeding.  Such  a  plant  as  Mangles' 
Variegated  Geranium  I  should  suppose  would  need  three  seasons 
of  the  highest  cultivation,  with  a  minimum  of  stress  upon  its 
energy — that  is  to  say,  without  allowing  it  to  ramble  about,  as 
is  its  natural  habit,  or  to  produce  one  flower  the  whole  time. 
Then  if  one  undertook  to  cross  it  by  the  poUeu  of  the  Golden 
Chain,  as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Smith,  I  would  have  the  Golden 
Chain  invigorated  just  in  the  same  way  as  Mangles',  or  the 
opposite  way  to  that  which  would  be  necessary  for  Defiance  for 
the  same  purpose.  Both  the  father  and  mother  in  Mr.  Smith's 
experiment  appear  to  me  to  have  not  been  quite  up  to  the  point 
of  profitable  breeding  at  the  time  he  crossed  them,  and  that  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  impossibility  of  rearing  the  seedlings,  and 
not  the  fact  of  the  pollen  having  been  taken  from  the  short 
stamens. 

The  prospect  and  possibility  of  a  hundred  trials  of  the  same 
experiment  being  made  next  summer,  induced  me  to  write  thus 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  moit  busy  season  for  crossing  yet 
on  record.  Now  and  during  the  whole  month  of  January  is 
the  right  time  to  ffive  the  final  potting  to  all  the  mothers  of  all 
the  seedlings  which  will  be  worth  looking  at  a  second  time  by 
the  Floral  Committee — florists'  flowers,  bedders,  and  all  hybrids, 
unless,  indeed,  the  intended  pollen  parent  is  of  very  weak  con- 
stttution.  In  that  case  I  should  not  think  it  desirable  to  pot 
the  much  stronger  mother  sooner  than  the  middle  or  end  of 
ApriL  Then  it  would  have  to  be  making  new  roots  the  whole 
time  it  was  maturing  the  orosslings,  to  coin  a  significant  term, 
and  that  of  itself  would  be  abundantly  suflioient  to  balance  the 
rMeotive  powers  of  both  parents. 

Por  all  bedding  plants  which  come  from  crossing,  it  is  of  the 
ntnoet  importanoe  that  both  parents  be  of  the  very  same  con- 


stitutional strength,  or  as  near  it  as  can  be  had — that  both 
should  have  been  under  the  highest  cultivation  the  previous 
year  with  the  above  limitation — and  that  the  mother  is  not 
wasting  her  strength  in  making  fresh  growth,  or  new  roots, 
immediately  before  the  crossing  is  effected  and  about  that  time  ; 
but  from  the  time  the  seeds  are  sure  of  having  "t-aken,"  as 
we  say,  or  past  the  period  at  which  that  kind  of  plant  would 
east  its  pods  if  they  had  not  been  fertilised,  I  never  found 
that  good  or  bad  treatment  was  of  much  consequence  to  the 
seedlings.  I  know  the  very  worst  treatment  of  the  parent  is  of 
no  consequence  to  the  seedlings  of  all  Geraniums  after  they  are 
fertilised  twelve  or  fifteen  days. 

Although  I  never  crossed  for  a  florist's  Pelargonium,  nor  ever 
read  a  word  about  the  way  they  prepare  them  for  matching, 
I  am  satisfied  from  my  knowledge  of  other  sections  of  the  family 
that  the  Pelargonium  is  not  much  difierent  from  the  Scarlets  in 
this  respect — that  two-year-old  plants  make  the  best  mothers — 
that  the  mother  should  not  have  been  much  stressed  by  free- 
flowering  the  previous  season — that  it  ought  to  have  all  its  roots 
made  and  finished,  and  the  pot  brimfull  of  them  by  the  end  of 
March  or  very  early  in  April — that  the  first  truss  of  bloom  is 
not  the  best  to  select  flowers  for  crossing  from — that  a  strong 
side  branch  is  the  best  to  bear  the  blooms  for  crossing — that  no 
more  than  one  truss  be  allowed  to  be  on  one  such  branch — that 
no  dependance  can  be  placed  on  the  three  blooms  which  gene- 
rally open  first,  that  is,  those  from  each  outside  or  shoulder 
of  the  truss  and  the  very  centre  one,  neither  is  there  much  to  be 
expected  from  the  last  two  or  three  flowers  from  the  lower  or 
bottom  of  the  truss — that  all  such  flowers  are  discarded  by 
careful  breeders — and  lastly,  that  the  plant  is  stopped  carefully 
from  the  first  day  of  crossmg — also,  that  all  the  flowers  to  be 
crossed  on  one  plant  should  t>e  done  as  nearly  at  the  same  time 
as  is  practicable. 

At  all  events  the  foregoing  have  been  my  grand  secrets,  and 
of  the  value  of  any  one  of  them  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt — 
they  are  all  essential  to  good  breeding.  D.  Beaton. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  IN  THE 
ORCHARD-HOUSE. 

The  term  "orchard-house"  means  simply  a  plot  of  land 
planted  with  the  usual  orchard  trees,  and  covered  with  glass. 
The  idea  may  be  carried  out  to  any  extent  by  adopting  the 
ridge-and- furrow  roof  supported  by  cast-iron  pillars.  I  observe 
orchard-houses  are  being  buUc  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and,  therefore,  the  sybtem  or  mode  is  having  a  fair  and  some- 
what extensive  trial. 

No  doubt  in  some  cases  there  may  be  failures  through  want  of 
good  judgment  and  proper  management,  and,  I  may  add,  ex- 
perience. Its  most  strenuous  and  most  successful  advocate  is 
Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgcworth,  ably  seconded  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  near  Nottingham.  Both  these  gentlemen 
have  written  on  the  subject,  and  have  been  successful  in  pro- 
ducing crops  of  good  fruit  in  their  orchard-houses.  I  have  for 
many  years  been  recommending  all  Peach-walls  to  be  covered 
with  glass ;  for  the  failure  of  the  crops  has  of  late  years  been 
the  general  rule.  Indeed,  good  fruit  from  open  walls  is  rarely 
obtaintd. 

The  original  idea  on  this  subject  was  to  merely  protect  the 
fruit  trees  from  early  and  late  frosts  by  covering  them  with  glass 
in  the  roughest  and  cheapest  way ;  and  there  is  but  little  doubt 
but  that  idea  fairly  carried  is  a  beneficial  one.  Orchard-houses, 
however,  are  now  of  more  significance  ;  many  that  I  have  seen  are 
elegant  structures  of  great  extent,  and  some  are  even  heated  with 
hot- water  pipes,  so  that  the  fruit  trees  are  better  protected  both 
when  in  blossom  and  when  ripening  their  fruit ;  and  besides 
that,  the  wood  is  more  certain  to  be  well  matured  for  successive 
crops  year  by  year.  My  object  in  this  paper,  however,  is  not  so 
much  to  enter  into  arguments  either  for  or  against  this  some- 
what novel  mode  of  cultivating  our,  what  may  be  called,  half- 
hardy  fruits.  The  fact  is  patent  enough  that  orchard-houses  are 
now  very  numerous  throughout  the  coimtry,  and  time  will  show 
whether  they  are  really  useful  structures.  In  the  meanwhile,  as 
shade  is  beneficial  in  hot  clear  sunny  weather,  there  cannot  be  a 
more  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  more  useful  mode  of  ob- 
taining that  shade  than  by  planting  the  more  hardy  kinds  of 
Grape  Vines  for  that  purpose,  or  even  some  might  be  grown  in 
the  bush  st}le  amongst  the  Peaches,  lifectarines.  Plums,  Pears, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  glass-covered  orchard.    The  pillars 
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tliat  Bupport  the  rcof  might  also  be  clothed  with  the  ample 
foliage,  tho  fragrant  blossoms,  and  the  rich  juicy  fimit  of  the 
Vine.  I  might  even  go  further,  and  saj  that  an  orchard-house 
might  ea»ilj  be  converted  into  a  grapery — a  consummation  that 
would  be  desirable  in  case  the  other  kinds  of  fruit  should  from 
any  cause  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  points  of  culture  to  be  attended  to  in  order  to  succeed  with 
tlie  Vino  in  the  orchard-house  may  be  briefly  stated  to  consist  of, 
first,  the  selection  of  suitable  kinds  ;  second,  the  right  kind  of 
soil ;  third,  planting ;  fourth,  pruning  ;  fifth,  training ;  sixth, 
watering  ;  and  seventh,  general  management. 

Vines  Suitable  foe  the  Obckard-uouse. — Slack,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Black  Champion,  Ingram's  Prince  of  Wales,  Black 
Prince,  Lombardj,  Black  Muscadine,  Erperione.  White,  Boyal 
Muscadine,  Dutch  White  Sweetwater,  Golden  Hamburgh,  Pit- 
mas  ton,  White  Cluster. 

Soil. — The  same  compost  that  I  have  deecribed  as  suitable 
for  the  borders  of  a  vinery  is  equally  suitable  for  the  orchard- 
house.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  borders  should  be  thoroughly 
drained,  especially  if  the  subsoil  is  of  a  clayey  nsture.  As  the 
other  fruit  trees  will  require  their  due  sliare  of  nutriment,  the 
Vines  should  have  a  rather  richer  soil  than  is  desirable  for  a 
common  Vine-border :  hence  a  good  mulching  of  rotten  dung 
sliould  be  spread  over  the  surface  round  each  Vine  every  autumn 
to  restore  tlie  necessary  nutriment  that  the  Vines  have  drawn 
from  the  soil. 

Platitinq. — Strong,  well-rooted  Vines  should  be  chosen  to 
plant  in  tho  orchard-house.  If  Vines  that  have  been  fruited  one 
year  in  pots  could  be  procured,  they  would  be  excellent  for  the 
purpose.  The  right  time  to  plant  them  is  early  in  February, 
before  the  sap  begins  to  rise.  Open  a  bole  large  enough  to 
allow  the  roots  to  be  spread  out  every  way  from  the  stem,  then 
turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  and  carefully  uncoil  the  roots,  and 
plaee  the  stem  in  tlie  centre  of  the  hole,  reserving  as  much  of 
the  ball  entire  as  is  consistent  with  getting  the  main  roots  dis- 
entangled. Tnke  care  not  to  bury  the  stem  any  deeper  than  it 
was  in  the  pot.  When  all  this  has  been  satisfactorily  done,  then 
if  such  a  thing  can  be  had,  cover  the  roots  2  inches  deep  with 
well-decomposed  leaf  mould.  If  that  cannot  be  had,  then  cover 
them  with  some  of  the  compost  tliat  has  been  run  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  Press  this  down  gently,  and  give  a  good  watering 
with  tepid  water,  which  will  settle  the  soil  close  to  the  roots, 
and  then  root-action  will  immediately  commence. 

WATESiNa. — As  the  border  in  the  orchard-house  is  covered 
with  glass,  it  can  never  be  watered  from  the  clouds :  hence  it 
is  necessary  to  supply  that  indispensable  element  from  the 
watering-pot.  If  rightly  managed,  every  drop  of  rain  that 
falls  on  the  roof  will  be  conveyed  by  gutters  to  a  large  cistern 
and  preserved  in  it  for  tho  use  of  the  orchard-house.  It  should 
be  given  in  moderate  quantities  during  the  winter  months,  but 
when  the  Vines  and  other  fruit  trees  are  in  full  leaf  it  should  be 
given  most  abundantly.  When  the  trees  are  in  bloom  ratlier 
less  will  be  necessary,  and  less  also  wlien  the  fruit  and  wood  are 
ripening ;  but  the  soU  should  never  be  dust  dry,  because  when 
in  that  state  the  fine  fibrous  roots  will  shrivel  up  and  perish.  If 
a  dry  air  is  needful — and  that  will  be  so  when  it  is  desired  to 
keep  Ghmpes  hanging  after  being  ripe  any  length  of  time — then  to 
effect  this  the  border  may  be  covered  either  with  large  slates  or 
dry  sand,  or  where  appearance  is  no  object,  with  dry  coal  ashes. 
During  the  most  growing  season — that  is,  when  tho  Vines  are 
growing  freely,  and  the  berries  swelling,  a  good  watering  once 
every  seven  or  ten  days  with  liquid  manure  will  be  very  beneficial ; 
but  the  moment  the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour,  desist  from 
uiing  this  enriched  water. 

Pruning  and  Training. — The  mode  of  pruning  depends 

upon  the  mode  of  training :    hence  it  is  necessary  to  consider 

both  operations  at  one  and  the  same  time.     If  the  Vines  are 

used  to  cover  the  roof,  the  spur-system  should  be  adopted— that 

is,  one  main  stem  should  be  trained  up  to  each  rafter,  or  if  there 

•rt  no  rafters,  then  stronir  wires  5  feet  or  G  feet  apart  should  be 

jxed  to  the  roof  to  train  the  Vinos  to.     The  pruning  then  will  be 

'  o  cut  ofi"  the  laterals  every  autumn  down  to  the  lowest  bud,  and 

ihorteii  in  the  leading  shoot  to  about  5  feet  or  6  feet  till  the 

'^^^re  length  the  Vine  was  to  cover  is  furnished  with  spurs. 

iiter  that  for  several  years  the  spur-pruning  will  be  all  tliat  is 

-equired. 

For  the  bush  Vine  the  pruning  will  be  on  the  same  principle — 

mat  is,  forming  spurs ;    but  each  spur  will  be,  as  it  were,  in- 

->endent.    Tlicre  will  be  no  leading  stem.     The  bush  will 


io  as  to  form  a  bush  like  a  Currant  or  Gt>oscbefrry  bualL  Bvm^ 
year  at  tlie  pruning  time  the  young  shoots  should  be  out  buk 
to  the  lowest  eye.  By  this  mode  a  Qrape  bush  will  be  anf 
years  before  it  is  too  large  for 'the  orchard-house. 

Then  there  i^  the  spiral  \nne.  This  is  formed  by  placing  ftft 
strong,  tall  stakes  in  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  whieh  may  be 
2i  feet  or  3  feet.  To  prune  the  Vine  for  farming  a  spiral,  let 
it  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  it  is  planted  to  three  eyes.  I  use  tlms 
for  fear  of  accidents.  Let  them  all  break,  and  as  soon  as  poB«Us 
tie  the  best  shooi  to  one  of  the  stakes,  stop  the  other  two  at  tkt 
third  loaf,  und  as  llic  leading  shoot  advances  tie  it  to  the  BOt 
stuko  in  a  sloping  direction  upwards,  and  so  continue  to  swm 
the  shout  to  each  sttkeas  long  as  it  will  grow.  Eventually  I 
should  expect  it  will  reaoh  to  the  top  of  the  stakes.  Obsem^ 
each  round  should  be  a  foot  at.  least  above  the  last.  Keep  the 
laterals  well  stopped  through  the  summer,  and  when  the  wood  of 
the  stem  appears  of  a  brown  colour  cut  those  laterals  clean  away. 
Thou  in  the  pruning  sea^n — that  is,  about  the  end  of  the  jtm, 
cut  the  shoot  back  to  half  its  length,  ehoosing  a  good  promnMOfe 
bud  lor  starting  the  following  year.  After  that  let  the  nulB 
stem  be  furnished  with  spurs,  but  not  too  many.  I  find  OM 
every  15  inches  is  a  good  average  distance ;  the  rest  of  the  badi 
should  be  rubbed  off  just  af^er  starting.  A  V>no  trained  tha 
spirally  when  arrived  to  some  siio  is  very  fruitful,  and  also  fWj 
handsome  when  in  fruit. 

STANDAkDS. — This  is  the  last  mode  of  training  worth  notieiiig. 
To  form  these  nothing  more  is  needed  than  to  plaee  a  stm^ 
stake  dose  to  the  Vines  as  soon  as  they  are  planted,  oars  hsvinf 
been  taken  to  procure  them  tall  enough  fbr  tho  pnrposf^  elk 
them  to  the  desired  height,  and  disbud  them  up  to  tlirse  to^ 
most  buds.  Tlum  tie  them  to  the  stakes,  and  when  the  baoi 
are  breaking  procure  as  many  iron  hoops,  not  flat  but  round,  or 
if  canes  oould  be  got  and  formed  into  the  ssme  shape  they  wgdd 
do  better ;  the  iron  ones  must  of  course  be  painted.  Let  one  ol 
these  hoops  be  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  stake^  and  when  tlie  thm 
shoots  are  long  enough  bring  them  down  by  degrees  and  tie 
tlkem  to  the  ring  or  hoop.  These  at  first  need  not  be  above 
18  inches.  The  shoots  should  be  trained  equidistant  from  eiflk 
other.  In  the  autumn  these  shoots  may  bis  pruned  in  jost  to 
the  hoop,  and  other  three  brought  out  from  the  base  or  eoeh 
shoot,  so  that  the  second  year  there  will  be  sii  branches,  aad 
that  number  will  be  found  sufficient  to  form  the  head  oif  tlw 
standard.  In  time  it  vrill  be  necessaiy  to  have  a  seeond  hoop 
of  wider  dimensions,  but  that  must  be  tlie  OKteot,  or  the  itiii- 
dard  will  occupy  too  much  spaoe. 

An  avenue  of  Vine  standards  would  be  a  pleasant  sighti  Mpe- 
cially  if  they  were  all  uniform  in  height  and  brsodth.  Tto 
banchee  would  hang  down  below  the  shoots^  and  tho  sfot 
would  be  unique. 

OsNBSAL  Managbhrnt. — The  management  of  the  Vino  in 
the  orchard-house  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  its  management 
in  the  greenhouse.  All  useless  summer  shoots  should  be  kepi 
under,  and  su?h  as  have  fruit  stopped  at  a  joint  above  the 
bunch ;  the  bunches  must  be  thinned  prstty  frsely  when  tho 
berries  are  the  sixe  of  small  Peas.  Also,  obsenre  never  to  bo  too 
greedy  of  fruit ;  it  is  far  better  to  have  an  avemge  crop  of  fii^ 
sised  bunches  with  berries  well  swelled  than  to  hanre  m  gmt 
number  of  small  bunches  and  small  borios.  Xlio  giving  fndf 
of  air,  attention  to  the  destruction  of  inseota^  the  freo  use  of  tbt 
syringe  aft^^r  the  berries  are  set,  all  these  are  points  of  eultmo 
that  the  amateur  will  duly  attend  to.  T. 


PINE-APPLE  CULTUBE. 

I HATX  a  span-roofed  house  for  growing  Pine  Apples  dhUid 
into  three  compartments,  each  16  feet  long  by  11  feet  6  ineboft 
Peth  down  the  centre,  leaving  tan-beds  ^Mrtly  heated  hy  M 
water)  on  each  side  4  feet  8  inches  wide.  How  many  Pinw 
ought  to  be  annually  fruited  in  sncli  a  house  P  Tho  nouiO  ir 
well  supplied  with  evaporafing-pans.  Is  thero  any  fiBsor  of  oifM^ 
using  these  at  this  time  of  the  year  f 

I  have  frigi  dome  covering  for  frosty  weotber,  to  be  mad  il 
night.  Do  you  advise  its  general  use  at  night  (frost  or  no  AtM^ 
to  prevent  the  rapid  condensation  of  vapour  on  the  glaaa,  and  tt 
allow  the  requisite  temperature  to  be  kept  up  with  Ima  fire  heltf 
Or  would  its  general  use  at  night  (as  my  gardener  boliorM) 
draw  the  plants  ?  I  cannot  imagine  this  possible^  m  bo  l%Pl^ 
would  thereby  be  deluded. 

Tlfr    wr-^w  -vw*f  -f    cmM%*-^  n^  f1^  otA •T^hOMO  OJllom.  W** 


I>«BUkerai,Ua.J         JOmiUI.  OP  HOBTIOULIUBH  MMD  OOXTAas  GAfiDKHEB.  U3 

■pot  I  tb»>Di»«,  ttuwfc— .  i«  aomM^]  oomnon  owtia  Uk*  th*  Mdii  of  •  wlutL     In  tin  itHamlag 

"  (tlMVNinalv  at  lff>  w*  ImI  w  Mbmu  tha  uppei  bmdiM  miMt  be  Aortonad,  m  ns  tg  jmdace 

«  l«iiiyiii«lliiii  Hitide  M  from  35°  ti  Mck  UirM  aoooti,  on*  in  tb«  ewitra,  dim  on  Um  apper,  and  ons 

llalught  of  di»U«  gknag,  bM  Mi  on   (hs   lower    side;    and   the  two    lower    braachea     nuiat    be 

■TB  expanai«Bt  bj  Un  fM«  tlwt  giMi  alurtcnid,  ao  aa  to  pntdnae  tvo  dioott  aub.    TU*  will  giva  ten 

batwen  tk*  two  tour  luilacea^tbi  poooifial  abaoU,  wbieb,  «h«a  reguk^r  timicfd,  niU  foim  the 


■apMaiUato 

■wvaaUa  X^  M  tharoof  af  aubboMB 

''   '  to  an;  aoe  or  ^  tha  haaaa*  bjr  drj 

tba  pottiny-AflJ  aad  the  Han  air 

mrtbod  «f  tB^jing  ait  iB  aok 

la  tlM  dadoing  »f  iftvoor  in  the  Dew  ProndATwa  PiiMi  gvowi 
is  thia  oooatr;  owing  t*  tbs  w>nt  of  light  in  meat  of  tbe  ok 
^MahcToan,  or  ia  it  an  BArioTaort  of  Pme  Apple?— C  8. 

^ttjao  allow  S4  cnobaa  (o  SO  {nohca  to  nob  plant,  and  mon 
If  the  pUntu  KTO  1«T^  ymi  may  ealoulate  for  ytraraeK  bow  »»«] 
ftaMnr  ptania  eaoh  aptM  will  hold.  When  Finaa  ara  awaUinf 
tiuSr  IMt,  66'  «t  nifbt  wonM  be  high  snengb.  Tbcemfill  UMt 
more  atmoapharia  moiitarB  than  thoae  growing  or  nMMityaboirin[ 
Irnit ;  bat  erm  in  tboae  awiHing  the  montnre  abonld  not  bi 
overdone,  n  tba  fruit  ia  apt  to  be  inferior  in  flaTour  in  con 
taqDencf,  and  alio  to  be  hollow  and  rotten  at  the  heart.  Tbi 
otben  grawing^  wiB  naal  mneb  law  aiotature  in  the  air.  Thai 
mnat  be  regulated  bj  tbe  amount  of  Ire  heat  given.  Therr  ii 
BOt  tha  aame  need  of  coTcrinf  in  mild  weather  aa  in  cold,  bul 
Asm  win  be  fittls  drawing  of  the  phnta  in  Fomequeaee,  if  thi 
a  inride  ia  low  (mottith.  Ho<r«Ter,  in  mitd,  ohar 
nighta,  we  wonid  rather  kem  it  off.  A  Ilrtle  air  wil 
OMTMit  ao  maeh  eondentatloo.  Tf  iooHe  fi^uing  ia  lo  wet 
oOM  M  to  prerent  aR  airomoietnrepenetratmntotbe  enclmec 
■we,  there  would  be  ItCtle  danger  of  tbe  gr«en  matter  forming ; 
tf  Brt,  it  will  be  rore  to  do  eo  ;  hence  in  doable  gjaiingit  ii 
baat  to  have  the  apper  glau,  at  least,  moveable  in  saihes.  Then 
tta  be  no  qaoation  aa  to  tbe  mode  of  anpplytng  air. 

The  FrorideoM  ii  not  a  flrat-rate  Fme.  It  is  better  ir 
raeral  in  this  oountn  than  in  ita  natiTe  borne,  and  ia  Teryridi 
mdoed,  if  not  deluged  wi(b  too  maeb  moiatnre  and  it  ia  mt 
befbre  it  ia  orer-ripe.  Tbe  other  nuttera  are  nnder  Donnden' 
tion.  To  get  at  minati*,  *t  preaent,  jonmiea  would  be  necaaaarj, 
and  genertd  detaila  bare  ainady  been  giren.] 


FBACH-TSEB  FBTTHmO. 

Ik  forming  a  handaoDia  and  proIiSoFaachtnesaltbonghnnieh 
ii  to  be  aceom^i^fld  bf  ttappiiui  and  diabadding — i.*.  pra- 
Ventita  pruning — attil  the  aae  of  the  knife  in  moderati«n  ia 
Tbe  mode*  af  tiaiiung  to  arfaleh  thia  tree  baa  bean 
X  TtTj  tariona,  and  man;  of  then  very  lanoifd.  We, 
r,  b«»e  aot  bow  to  antar  Into  a  daaoription  of  the  Tagariaa 
«r  "Hitt"  aad  "HaTward,"  or  to  ecpatiate  naon  the  far- 
1  of  tbe  HOBtraail  gardanara,  whoa*  niaceai,  al- 

„ aad  tndiapiitaMe^  ia  piobably  owing  mora  to  their 

« than  their  aoparior  akill — for  no  amount  of  akill  ontba 
Mrt  af  ttie  ormer  ean  oompaiNala  IbrJmnMtan  wood,  and  Ihe 


Mi  oaoBttT — rii.,  what  ia  tetaaatl  fcn  training. 

At  the  frnit  ofthe  Peaeh  ia  produced  upon  tha  laat  yaaaaf 
Vood  {Jig.  1,  in  whiob  •  e  are  blaiiiai-huda,  with  a  leai^bBd 
batwean  them),  it  ii  important  to  a'HopI  each  a  tnoda  of  training 
■m  ihall  insure  a  eonalant  loecaaaioa  of  Tcnog  wood.    Thia  is, 


ftriutpa,  not  ai 
ST  any  oHiern 


■*»nogw 


t  any  oA«r  tnoda  wftb  *hi«h  we  bm  aeqnainted ;  and  aa  onr 
«Meet  ia  the  rinoidaliaa  of  prinef plea  inrolvtng  praalieal  reauKa, 
IWier  than  to  iiiiealigate  fajpawtical  Janaiaa,  we  would  refar 
aoah  of  onr  nadaia  aa  dntia  to  drink  deep  of  ^ia  bind  at 
fcwwladga  to  the  neia  «i»paw  tnatiaa  on  tbe  aahjeot  by 
Tariom  antbora,  nmn  partiealarlj  to  tbe  "  EnojolopaKliB  of 
Oaidening,"  bj  tbe  inoahtigabla  LoadoM,  whar»  training  aiot* 
■Ue  "to  all  aorta  and  oaoditio«M"  of  gardaneraaM^  bBfond. 

£el  aa  naw  paoeaad  to  tha  aoMaMoaanMnt  of  tha  Can-ahopad 
In^  wbioti  we  wm  Mppoae  to  bo  what  in  munmj  pariaaee  ia 
nflad  a  "Batden*  tree  that  la,  it  baa  atado  om  jear'agmwA 
Imbi  a  bnd  fwertad  ia  tba  itoak  in  tha  prerioiv  jear.  Jf^-  2 
NpteaaMa  andi  a  tree,  whieb  for  tha  flrat  aaaaon  ia  to  ha  headed 
ttPMi  te  lamr  ayea,  ao  aa  to  pfodueo  in  ttie  aaaaon  following  four  »  be  borne 
lit  Hi,  two  an  aaeh  Me.  'Ota  aiaali  (Jig.  8}  baa  mrw  aaaumad  ' 
fc  VMdiaMMHf  aka^  fe«riag  lbt»  btaoabea  ^Teaging  (raa  tha 


Uaton  of  th*  tatttta  trea.    Theae  mwt  a, 


hxQ  tbo  h>weit  trod,  and  »ot  ia  mnj  MAaafuBDl  pruniM  Ic 
Mebaboataalan  oak  _  Pwmm  «bo  «•  not  wmaMaat^ 
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gardening  matters  genorallv  spoil  thoir  future  trees,  for  want  of 
attention  to  this  point.  Thoy  do  not  keep  thorn  what  we  call 
<*at  home,*'  and  in  consequence  they  become  naked  and  un- 
sightly. 

In  all  Peach  pruning  it  is  important  to  know  the  distinction 
between  leaf  and  blossom-buds,  and  to  make  every  cut  to  a  leaf- 
bud.  The  blossom-buds  are  round  and  prominent,  frequently 
in  pairs ;  and  the  leaf-buds  arc  pointed  and  narrow.  (See 
fig,  1,  in  which  a  a  arc  blossom-buds,  and  h  h  leaf-buds  ;  a  leaf- 
bud  is  Tery  often  placed  between  two  blossom-buds,  c  c  c.)  "VVe 
have  said  that  the  fruit  of  the  Peach  is  produced  upon  the  shoots 
of  the  previous  year,  which  having  once  borne  it,  cannot  do  so 
again.  The  grand  object  of  the  pnmer,  therefore,  must  be  to 
provide  an  ample  ana  regular  supply  of  them  in  every  part  of 
the  tree,  and  to  take  care  that  one  part  does  not  deprive  another 
of  its  allotted  nutriment. 

When  the  tree  is  fairly  formed  and  fruit  is  expected,  great 
care  must  bo  taken  to  have  this  succession  of  young  wood  ;  and 
as  the  principal  arrangement  of  the  young  shoots  is  made  during 
the  period  of  their  infancy  (and  called  disbudding),  we  will 
proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  first  explaining  by 
fig.  'i  the  mode  in  which  the  succession  is  kept  up.  From  A  to 
D  represent  a  piece  of  two-year-old  wood,  which  has  borne  fruit 
in  the  past  year ;  from  b  to  c  is  wood  of  last  year's  growth ; 
and  the  shoot  i)  is  al:»o  of  last  year.  If  the  gardener  were  to 
retain  all  the  shoots  which  he  finds,  his  tree  would  be  too 
crowded ;  for  ho  must  not  forget  the  importance  of  light,  to 
which  we  have  so  often  adverted.  Ife  will,  therefore,  cut  out 
the  new  barren  wood  from  A  to  b,  with  its  point  of  young 
growth  c,  leaving  the  shoot  D  to  replace  it  for  next  season ;  to 
be  itself  replaced  by  a  new  shoot  from  the  lowest  bud  at  its  base. 
By  observmg  this  rule  ad  infinitum,  trees  may  be  kept  well 
furnished  with  bearing  wood  for  many  years,  whilst  by  neg- 
lecting it  the  fini'st  trees  may  be  spoiled  in  two  years. 

When  an  additional  supply  of  young  wood  is  required,  the 
young  shoots  must  be  shortened  back  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  base.  In  the  cose  of  shoots  which  have  few  leaf-buds,  and 
those  only  at  the  extremities,  if  this  is  not  attended  to,  naked- 
ness must  result.  It  is  of  consequence  in  fan  training  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  wood  be  annually  cut  back  for  future 
supply.  Where  wood  is  not  wanted,  some  of  the  shoots  may  be 
retained  at  their  full  length  ;  but  the  greater  proportion  may  be 
shortened  a  little,  as  the  points  will  often  be  found  unrine. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  portion  of  preventive 
pruning,  whi(?h  does,  or  sliould  do,  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
gulation of  the  wood  of  the  complete  tree  in  a  state  of  full 
bearing.  We  mean  disbudding.  It  must  be  apparent  that  if 
all  the  leaf-buds  upon  the  last  year's  shoots  were  allowed  to 
grow  uncontrolled,  a  forest  of  spray  would  be  produced,  which 
would  bo  weak,  watery,  and  unripe,  instead  of  being  hard  as 
maliogany,  with  plump  and  well-organised  buds ;  and  it  is  ' 
equally  true  that  there  is  a  certain  quantum  of  foliage  necessary 
for  the  elaboration  of  sap  under  the  infiuence  of  light.  All 
superfluous  growths,  then,  instead  of  adding  to,  diminish  the 
store  of  organisablo  matter  for  a  future  year :  hence  the  im- 
portance of  removing  them  in  their  young  state,  and  preventing 
their  undue  appropriation  of  those  energies  of  the  tree,  for 
which,  in  their  crowded  state,  they  can  retuprocate  nothing. 

We  will  8upi>osc  the  fruit  of  the  Peach  just  formed,  and  the 
young  shoot  from  IJ  inch  to  2 J  inches  in  length.  Tliis  is  the 
period  most  important  in  the  formation  and  jwrpetuation  of  the 
supply  of  young  wood.  All  which  are  not  required  for  next 
year's  bearing  must  now  be  removed,  always  leaving  that  one 
which  proceeds  from  the  lowennost  bud  and  the  leading  one, 
and  thinning  the  other  so  as  to  leave  no  more  than  can  be  ex- 
posed to  light  and  air.  When  a  fruit  is  fonned  at  the  base  of  a 
shoot  which  would  otherwise  be  removed  as  unnecessary,  it  may 
'>e  stopped  at  about  2^  inches  or  3  inches,  ns  the  leaves  asnist  in 
elaborating  matter  for  its  nourishment.  Frequently  what  are 
called  "adventitious"  buds  are  protruded  from  the  old  wood 
this  occurs  most  commonly  in  Royal  George  Peaches)  ;  the 
careful  operator  will  not  fail  to  regard  as  a  great  boon  any  that 
re  well  place<],  and  to  preserve  them  accordingly. 

The  great  art  of  pruning  consists  in  so  arranging  and  balancing 
me  parts  of  o  trt»e  that  no  one  attains  undue  luxuriHnce,  or 
^'^comea,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  debilitated  from  its  low 
/osition  or  over-bearing.  Constant  care  is  necessary  to  arrest 
ho  undue  progress  of  the  stronger  wood  by  timely  pinching 
stopping),  and  it  is  the  jud»oious  practice  of  an  excellent  gi'* 


of  the  maturation  of  the  fruit,  leaving  the  lower  brui6h«  ui< 
touched,  and  allowing  them  to  continue  their  growth. 

It  is  usual,  in  fan  training  the  Peach,  to  allow  the  ^OOBg 
wood  to  bo  produced  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  tiie 
principal  blanches.  Mr.  Seymour,  an  excellent  gardenor,  de- 
parted from  this  rule,  training  his  young  wood  excluairel^  oo 
the  upper  side.  We  have  ourselves  also  departed  from  the  mk^ 
but  on  the  contrary  obtain  all  our  bearing  wood  from  the  imdar 
or  lower  side  of  them ;  and  we  venture  to  recommend  fUi^ 
because  in  our  opinion  the  tree  is  balanced  better,  and  prodoM 
wood  of  more  moderate  growth,  the  sap  always  flowing  with  i 
vigour  proportionate  to  the  vertical  direction  of  the  branoheii 

AH  who  would  have  good  Peach  trees  must  pay  great  attention 
to  the  disbudding  process ;  this,  with  timely  Btopping  tad 
occasional  curtailment  of  gross-feeding  roots,  will  seufy 
supersede  the  ordinary  amputation  practice.  If  the  inqidiy 
which  we  so  often  hear  made — How  should  I  cut  mj  trees  f — 
were  changed  into  "  How  shall  I  prevent  my  trees  from  » 
quiring  so  much  pruning?'*  cutting  and  maiming  would  beat 
a  discount,  and  success  more  frequent  both  ^ith  amatenn  nd 
professional  men. — II.  Bailbt,  Oardener,  Nuneham. 


HERBACEOUS   PLANTS— BEDDING-OUT- 

PALMA  CHRISTI. 

A  GENTLEMAN  writing  in  your  publication  of  December  10th 
(without  signature),  throws  out  some  insinuations  against  the 
present  system  of  bedding-out,  which  iu  an  editorial  note  yoa 
seem  rather  to  resent,  and  to  accuse  the  w^riter  of  being  obetinate^ 
pri'iudiced  in  favour  of  his  own  ideas  to  the  exclusion  of  all  eUe. 

Are  not  the  advocates  of  the  system  you  defend,  at  lesit 
equally  open  to  the  charge  you  bring  against  your  unknown 
correspondent  ? 

For  some  years  back  I  have  looked  sadly  on  at  the  destruction, 
one  after  another,  of  the  collections  of  herbaceous  plants  in 
gardens.  Both  iu  my  own  neighbourhood  and  elsewhere  thiy 
have  ceased  to  be  the  fasliion  ;  and  no  intrinsic  merit  will  sare 
them  from  being  huddled  into  some  out-of-the-way  oomer,  if 
not  absolutely  condemned  to  the  rubbish-heap,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  their  loss  permanent,  though,  perhaps,  more  gaady 
successors. 

The  origin  of  the  popularity  of  the  present  plan  is  evident 
enough.  The  Earl  of  A.,  or  the  member  for  Blankshire,  leaves 
home  to  attend  to  his  parliamentary  duties  almost  before  the 
earliest  spring  flowers  have  made  their  appearance.  'J  he  ladici 
of  tlio  family,  of  course,  accompany  liim,  and  the  gardener  is 
left  to  his  own  devices  until  Midsummer-day  it  long  past  and 
the  most  attractive  of  the  herbaceous-border  plants,  as  well  u 
almost  all  the  flowering  shrubs,  have  had  their  day.  He,  con- 
sequently, not  unnaturally  turns  his  attention  to  the  latter 
months  of  the  summer,  during  which  only  his  laboura  are  likely 
to  be  appreciated  by  his  employer;  and  for  that  season,  of 
course,  finds  his  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  and  CalceolariaB  inoat 
eflectivc. 

Were  the  efiects  of  the  unnatural  time  of  year  at  which  the 
London  season  is  fixed  to  bo  confined  to  the  gardens  of  those 
who  frequent  the  metropolis  in  the  spring  months,  I  should  have 
less  to  say  against  the  bedding  system,  which  I  admit  to  have 
very  great  beauties,  and  when  cenfined  within  proper  limits  and 
to  suitable  places  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  improrementa  in 
modern  gardening;  but  it  is  very  Mldom  kept  within  such 
bounds,  and,  like  the  c\ickoo  poult  in  the  thrush's  nest,  it  haa 
no  sooner  established  itself  than  it  sets  about  to  eznol  ita  neigh* 
hours  without  considering  the  superiority  of  their  title.  My 
lord's  gardener,  of  course,  sets  the  fashion,  and  the  aquire*a  aad 
the  rector's  at  least  must  follow.  It  ia  of  no  avail  for  the  gtt^ 
dener,  or  the  msn-of-all-work  who  frequently  repreaenta  him,  to 
plead  want  of  the  necessary  appliances  and  of  suflBoient  apaee 
to  imitate  geometrical  parterrea  at  the  castle.  Ihe  former  mnat 
bo  found  by  the  expulsion  of  the  long-cheriahed  collection  of 
greenhouse  plants  from  their  pots  and  ^ehea,  and  the  latter  ^ 
the  consignment  of  the  border  planta  to  tberubbiah-heap,andtlM 
curtailment  of  the  shrubberies  to  the  eitent  requirea ;  ao  oak 
must  go  the  tenants  of  both  greenhouse  and  garden  without 
regard  to  length  of  occupancy,  or  getting  anything  for  tibi 
tenant-right  we  think  so  much  of  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  result  is,  tliat  it  is  now  rare  (and  ia  becoming  daily  SMN 
ao^  to  meet  with  many  of  our  old  and  fayobrite  O9oupaata  of  tk^ 

miTArl  ^/»««1»'        *]>AT  li*»A  ^*^nf  min^A  diatpDe*!^  firOm  nUlW**li 
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tsid  are  npidl/b«oomiog  extinct  in  prirate  gardena  alao,  except  practied  noHal,  with  all  the  diffionltiea  oonenneDt  with  an 

s  £»w  not  alwaya  the  moat  attractire,  which  earn  a  preeariona  uncertain  climate  and  a  natnrallj  cold  aubsoiL 

eziatence  as  attendanta  in  the  shape  of  edginga  to  their  more  When  the  intelligence  first  reached  na,  we  were  qnite  aa  mneh 

fafhiftpablfl  successors.  aatoniahed — agreeably  in  this  instance — as  we  were  on  hearing 

You  will  sAj,  no  doubt,  **  Pooh !  this  is  a  crnstj  old  fellow  of  the  insult  by  a  kindred  nation  on  our  flag.    We  certainly 

ttoraing  a  gouty  foot  orer  the  fire  this  damp  winter  weather,  out  would  hare  been  leas  surorised  had  the  samples  in  question  been 

4>f  aorta  with  himself,  the  world  in  general,  and  all  innorators  grown  in  some  of  the  aUuTial  soils  contiguous  to  the  seashore, 

fii  particular."    But  you  are  out :  I  hare  not  yet  inhabited  this  beginning  from  Berwick  all  the  way  un  the  Frith  of  Forth  as 

••  Vale  of  Tears  "  for  quite  a  third  of  a  century,  hare  full  use  of  fiar  as  Stirling,  and  back  again  on  the  other  side,  round  as  far  up 

BTflega  and  arms,  and  am  in  many  respects  as  great  an  innorator  the  Frith  of  Tay  as  the  ancient  city  of  Perth,  and  through  the 

•■  any  of  my  neighboura ;  but  I  hare  an  affection,  perhaps  now  Garse  of  Gowrie ;  or  even  the  lower  parts  of  Ayrshire  and  Ren- 

a  littie  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  for  old  friends,  and  should  frewshire,  all  of  which  can  boast  ot  a  climate  from  5^  to  10" 

like  to  aee  them  at  least  prorided  with  a  suitable  retirement  for  milder  in  a  general  way  than  Oxenford  ;    and  what  adds  to  the 

ihmr  old  age,  it  they  must  perforce  yield  their  former  prominent  phenomenon,  there  has  scarcely  been  a  dry  day  from  July  up  to 

poaition  to  the  new  comers.  ^^o  present  date  in  the  lower  half,  geographically  speaking,  of 

I  am  fiir  from  accuaing  The  Joubnal  op  Hobtictjltuee  of  Scotland,  so  that  all  things  considered,  Mr.  Anderson   must 

eaoooraging  this  abuse  of  the  present  system,  but  I  think  the  know  a  great  deal  more  as  to  successful  cultivation  than  he  takes 

Mnark  on  your  anonymous  correspondent's  paper  saTOured  a  credit  for,  else  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  Surrey,  Kent,  Middlesex, 

Bttle  of  a  tendency  that  way.    In  its  proper  place,  and  where  Hertford,  Essex,  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  Ac.,  must  have  been  but 

means  exist  for  the  supply  of  sufficient  material  in  good  con-  indifferently  represented  aa  to  quantity  if  not  as  to  quality  at 

dition,  I  think  nothing  can  be  better  than  a  well-arranged  geo-  Kensington  on  that  occasion. 

metri<»l  parterre   filled  with  the  beauties  of  more  favoured  Oxenford  is  450  feet  above  sea  level,  and  lies  on  a  very  retentive 

climates,   and  nothing,  certainly,  can  compare  with  it  as  to  cold  substratum  of  clay,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  require  to 

brilliancy  and  effect  in  autumn.  ba  lifted  every  two  or  three  years.    Mr.  Anderson  in  reply  to 

By  the  way,  I  sec  that  "  D.,"  of  Deal,  has  discovered  in  Paris,  one  or  two  queries  of  ours  says,  "  The  aspect  from  which  our 

that  Bicinus  Palma  Christi  makes  a  handsome  ornamental  plant  Pears  were  gathered  was  chiefly  from  the  south,  and  in  one  or 

in  summer.     We  have  had  it  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  United  two  cases  from  the  south-west.     Our  soil,  I  believe,  suits  Pears 

Kingdom  every  summer  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  pretty  well,  being  of  a  heavv  nature.    The  subsoil  is  a  most 

in  a  fine  season  it  makes  a  truly  magnificent  object.     In  the  retentive  clay.     Certainly  in  this  respect  not  unlike  that  almost 

1859  I  had  a  plant  of  it  10  feet  high,  with  a  stem  3  inches  impervions  blue  and  blackish  clay,  which  forms  the  substratum 


throngh,  and  leaves  many  of  them  18  inches  in  die  meter,  of  the  of  the  greater  part  of  Middlesex  and  a  large  part  of  Essex  and 

▼WT  ▼*iety  •*  D."  speaks  of,  with  the  red  stems.     It  is  ?ery  Hampshire,  technically  named,  I  believe,  *  London  clay  ;  *  and  it 

dimettlt,  however,  to  procure  it  true  from  seed.     I  have  failed  in  is  only  by  frequent  lifting  up  of  the  roots  that  we  are  enabled  to 

doing  so  the  last  two  seasons,  although  I  got  the  seeds  from  one  ^et  good  fruit,  and  even  with  this  we  require  dry  warm  weather 

•f  the  first  London  houses— labelled  Ricinus  sanguineus  it  is  true,  m  autumn  to  bring  up  the  quality."     Mr.  Anderson  is  some- 

bnt  the  produce  had  none  of  the  beautiful  colourint;  on   the  what  sceptical  of  the  good  effects  of  root-pruning  in  its  general 

Item,  though  ornamental  enough  in  other  respects.     The  plant,  sense.     He  saja  on  this  point,  "  So,  I  keep  all  I  can ;  the  lifting 

unfortunately,  does  not  ripen  seed  in  our  damp  climate.— B.S.D.,  is  check  enough,  and  I  place  them  in  such  a  medium  aa  wifl 

Cb.  Down,  Ireland.  furnish  the  proper  food,  and  plenty  of  it  for  maturing  good 

rvo-^  -J  xi.ijAt.vi  Twj'v  fruit."     Doubtless  this  is  a  very  wise  method  ;    for  in  the  one 

rWe  endearour  to  hold  the  UUnoe  eren.    We  admire  her-  ^  the  top  rooU  may  remain  \^dUtarbed,whe««  the  bringing 

X!^™rt''        ^'J-      r  ~"^'^,?'"»'"  '"ru^T?""V''?'°^!  of  ttem  aU  up  towarJs  the  .urfece  induced  a  more  fruit-beirini 
concerning  them.    We  admm,  welUrranged  hedded-out  plants  j  j  ^„^^  ,1^^  l^  ^^i„  ^y^         j,„l  „f  ^j,,  ^, 

•bo  s  but  we  hare  never  said  a  word  expressive  of  a  wish  that  ,.  .    '  ,.  .  ...^  _j.  _.j.  -irj-^i.^^^ 

bedding-out  should  banish  herbaceous  pW  culture.    No  such  "7"TJ"  '     ,  "'*T   f  .w     ^^    r       t     *  ♦ ♦!.» 

wish  e2st.  with  us  J  but  we  do  eav  and  We  said,  that  ever,  one  . ,  ^"  ^^'.  S^**?.'  ^T*  °    *^  "°'*''«™  «^""«  £".'*  '"*  *** 

hat  a  right  to  ride  a  hobby  of  tfie  colour  he  likes  be.t-EM.  "°"°""  '"  V"*  '?       '^  produce  a  very  uncertain  crop ,  and 

J  OP  Hi  «*/**««•    «»v.     ^  o.  Qu,  reasons  fluctuate  so  much  that  it  is  gettmg  more  unoertam 

'"^ every  year.     Becourse  haa  to  be  had  to  protecting  material  in 

order  to  make  certainty  secure.     Observe  what  Mr.  Anderson's 

WHITE-COROLLAED  FUCHSIA— PROLIFEROUS  o»P«^«i2"®H*^®  *^^  *^-    T^  have  never  failed  in  getting  a 

"DTJTVITTT  A  ^*'®P       Pcars  from  our  south  wall  these  thirteen  years  ;  but  I 

JrJilMULiA.  must  tell  you  that  I  cover  in  spring  with  canvass,  as  otherwise 

Pebxit  me  to  add  to  the  list  of  white-corallaed  Fnchaiaa  at  our  labour  would  be  lost.     Our  crop  this  season  has  been  equal 

page  253,  No.  39,  the  name  of  Madame  Comelissen.     This,  in  to  the  average  of  years,  notwithstanding  the  untoward  season  of 

xny  humble  opinion,  is  the  beet  of  them  all,  and  I  think  will  1860  for  ripening  wood.     To  show  the  contrast,  we  had  scarcely 

satisfy  your  correspondent.  hslf  a  hundredweight  of  Apples  in  the  place.    This  has  been  the 

I  mentioned  some  time  since  a  plant  of  Cerise  Unique  Gera-  general  rule  occasioned  in  this  part  by  the  biting  cold  eaaterly 

Ilium,   which  threw  up  proliferous  truases.      I  have  now  in  winds  that  prevailed  in  May  when  trees  were  in  blossom.     Some 

blossom  a  Primula  plant  which  has  no  less  than  four  trusses  seasons  I  feed  Isrgely,  but  this  year  they  received  none :  conse- 

<me  above  another.    The  topmost  has  five  pips.     Mr.  Darwin  quently  the  selection  was  made  from  our  general  crop,  and  we 

may  think  it  worthy  of  note  that  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  have  been  using  and  still  have  as  fine  fruit  for  table  aa  that 

truases  are  all  centraL — P.  which  carried  the  prize." 

To  the  cold  wet  season  is  doubtless  due  the  retardins  of 

Flemish  Beauty,  generally  fit  for  use  in  September  and  October. 

TXTTTAT    AUnTTT   TTTC   QPATPTT   TJWATJQP  Next  in  order  of  earUncss  are  Beurr6  Diel,  Beurrt?  de  Capiaumont, 

WHAT  ABOUT   THE  SCOTCH   PEAKS  P  Colmar  d'Ar^mberg,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Kin^  Edward's, 

Now,  then,  let  us  have  a  little  more  gossiping  about  the  Scotch  Marie  Louise,  Duchesse  d'Angouldme,  Doyenne  Gris.    Next  a 

Peara  that  challenged  all  England  for  flavour,  symmetry,  and  shade   later    come    Beurr^   Clairgeau,   Colmar,  Winter  Nelis, 

■lie,  and  carried  off  first  honours  at  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Napoleon,  Crasanne.    In  the  next  group  come  Beurr^  d'Arem- 

Bociety's  winter  Show.    Well  done,  my  friend  and  nameaake,  berg,  Glou    Moroeau.    Later    still  come  the    grand    atewinff 

Mr.  Anderson,  Oxenford !    Your  unprecedented  success  amply  Buchanan's    Spring    Beurr^,    Bousse    Lench,   Easter  Beurre, 

repays  the  moral  courage  exhibited  by  you  in  beating  English  Suzette  de  Bavay,  and  Marshal   de  la   Cour.     The  variety 

gpowera  on  their  own  ground  with  no  leaa  than  twenty-two  called  Poire  Neill  I  know  nothing  of.    This  is  certainly  a  very 

diatinot  dishes,  "  all  correctly  named.**    You  very  modestly  say,  respectable  array  exhibited  as  they  all  were,  seemingly  in  first- 

in  a  private  letter  to  me,  that  **  you  are  no  authority  as  a  fruit  rate  order,  and  opens  up  new  prospects  for  northern  competitioni 

erower,  and  don't  wish  to  be  held  np  prominently  to  the  gar-  beaidea  serves  as  a  first-class  certificate  to  Mr.  Anderson  s  future 

demuff  world."     Do  not  say  so,  elae  you  will  have  the  houn£  at  energy  in  the  same  direction.    He  openly  acknowledgea  that  he 

jovt  neels ;  for  it  is  hard  to  be  beaten  by  a  first-rate  authority  ia  proud  of  his  luck,  not  so  much  on  his  own  account  aa  for  the 

vpon  an  equal  footing  aa  regards  climate,  Ac ;    but  ten  times  credit  of  Scotland,  in  testing  what  can  be  done,  and  particularly 

*"       10  if  your  opponent  only  ratea  himself  aa  an  ordinary  aa  it  waa  the  means  of  shutting  the  mouth  of  our  great  gun,  the 
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'  Doctor  '  irlio  seemingly  lias  not  »o  much  to  sav  about  Pears  as 
formerly.'*  So  much  for  the  credit  of  Scotland  in  general,  and 
Ozenford  in  particular.— Jamxs  AkdsbboKi  Meadow  Bank, 
Uddin^tone, 

VAEIEGATION  IN  PLANT  LEAVES. 

I  BULTE  read  with  much  interest  the  papers  which  from  time 
to  time  have  appeared  in  jour  Journal  on  the  subject  of  the 
yariegation  of  plants  ;  and,  without  pretending  to  give  any 
opinion  on  the  question  whether  variegatioi^  bo  disease  or  not, 
afiow  me  to  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  in  favour  of  the  latter 
hypothesis. 

Your  logically-minded  readers  will  perceive  that  it  doee  not 
follow  that  variegation  is  neoetsarily  disease  because  disease 
sometimes  produces  in  the  leaves  of  plants  an  appearance  analo- 
gous to  variegHtion.  The  leaves  of  a  Geranium  sometimes 
exhibit  round  tlieir  edges  a  yellowiftli-white  band  when  in  a 
sidkly  state ;  but  this  is  very  different  from  the  pure  white  band 
and  fresh  green  of  the  Flower  of  the  Day,  which  is  no  more  like 
disease  than  sleep  is  to  death — though  these  are  said  to  be  twin 
sisters. 

I  have  seen  also  the  leaves  of  a  Camellia  show  symptoms  of 
variegation  when  unhealthy,  but  it  is  not  a  logical  deduction 
that  variegation  is  disease.  After  all,  may  it  not  be  that  we  are 
trying  to  fathom  one  of  those  mysterious  operations  of  feature 
whieh  to  our  finito  minds  must  ever  remain  unfathomable  ? 
Can  any  one  explain  how  it  is  that  parents  of  dark  complexions 
and  black  hair  sometimes  produce  offsprins  with  white  hair  aud 
pink  eyes  ?  or  (putting  albinos  aside)  with  blue  eyes  and  auburn 
hairP 

Is  not  disease  a  step  towards  death  P  Take  a  dozen  Attrae- 
tiott  Gteraniuriis  and  a  dozen  plain-leaved  ones,  are  the  former 
letfl  healthy  than  the  latter — more  liable  to  die,  more  difficult 
to  propagate  or  multiply  ?  I  think  not.  Where,  then,  is  the 
disease  ?  There  is  no  sign  of  it  unleu  it  be  in  the  dwarfish  habit, 
and  evei^bodj  knows  that  dwarfish  stature  may  be  co-existent 
with  good  health.  I  am  no  botanist,  and  take  only  a  common- 
sense  view  of  the  matter ;  but  is  it  not  possible  that  the  soil 
may  have  something  to  do  with  variegation  P  We  all  know  the 
bleaohing  power  of  the  chlorates  of  lime -> may  the  presence  of 
this  salt  in  the  soil  produce  variegation  P  The  flowers  of  the 
Hydrangea  may  be  changed  from  pink  to  blue  by  the  addition 
of  iron  to  the  soil.  May  not  the  leaves  of  plants  be  differently 
affeoted  by  other  salts  P — If. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  LABCH. 

Iv  reply  to  "  Scotus"  I  would  beg  to  obseive  that  the  Larch 
is  a  foreign  tree,  a  native  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  other  mountains 
in  the  south  of  Europe;  and  were  it  not  an  alpine  tree^  perhaps 
it  would  not  grow  in  Scotland  at  all. 

In  a  thousand  cases  we  see  this  valuable  timber  tree  yery 
badly  treated.  Planted  on  a  flat  moor  in  a  poor,  shallow,  heathy 
foil,  unprepared,  with  a  hard  tilly  subsoil,  impervious  alike  to 
vrater  and  tree  roots,  with  twice  the  number  of  trees  there  ought 
to  ba,  all  struggling  for  more  field  in  the  soil,  and  light  and  air 
above  ground.  Larch  having  a  small  leaf  requires  muoh  light ; 
and  it  certainly  gets  more  of  this  on  the  slopes  of  its  native  hills, 
where  it  is  under  clearer  and  more  sunny  skies  than  ours.  There 
the  trees  rise  tlie  one  above  the  other,  which  gives  them  more 
light  and  air  than  were  they  growing  on  a  level  plain;  and 
we  are  told  that  where  those  trees  grow  on  tlio  slopes  of  snow- 
dad  mountains  when  the  summer  heat  dries  up  the  soil  at  their 
roots,  the  same  heat  melts  the  snow  and  sends  down  a  seasonable 
supply  of  moisture  to  their  roots. 

jffrom  many  ycacd'  observation  I  am  of  opinion  that  frost  is  the 

chief  agent  and  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  Larch  in  this 

cold  climate.     In  the  spring  just  when  the  Larches  are  coming 

iuto  leaf,  they  are  oHcn  seared  by  frost,  the  sap  stagnated  from 

want  of  the  action  of  the  leaves,  and  becomes  rood  for  the  Larch 

)ug.     In  dry  seasons,  and  unfavourable  situations,  the  trees 

itruggle  on  until  the  autumnal  rains,  when  they  are  set  growing, 

Old  continue  to  iirow  till  checked  all  at  once  by  the  first  sharp 

rost.     Now  with  immature  alburnum,  and  bark  too  full  of 

4ip,  they  arc  bad  subjects  to  stand  a  severe  winter.    In  this 

•nfavouruble  state  they  are  often  severely  frost-bitten,  the  vessels 

i  the  bark  burst,  and  destroyed.     Young  trees  from   ten  to 


The  first  and  second  following  years  the  blackish  blotches 
appear,  here  termed  « cancers.'*  After  the  serere  winters  of 
1838  and  1855  cancers  wore  yery  numerous,  not  only  in  tht 
Larch  but  other.trees — viss.,  Laburnums,  Planes,  Apples,  Cur- 
rants ;  and  old  Broom  and  Whins  were  killed  to  the  ground. 

Those  who  wish  to  grow  this  valuable  timber  tree  (and  it  is 
valuable  and  durable  whether  young  or  old)  must  pay  mom 
attention  to  its  culture,  as  regards  soil,  situation,  timely  thin- 
ning, and  no  pruning  until  the  lower  branches  are  dead,  whisk 
might  be  done  with  a  hard  wood  stick. 

The  best  Larches  in  this  locality  grow  in  a  dale  at  the  foot  of 
a  felspar  sranite  mountain  (felspar's  constituents  contain  mnoii 
more  nutntive  qualities  than  quartz,  &o.),  in  a  depository  of  tbs 
dehrit  of  decomposing  granite.  Ferns,  sorts,  Grasses,  FoIp 
gloves,  &c., Birch,  Hazel,  Sloe,  Thorn,  and  Dos  Aose,  &c.,  aUlP 
to  form,  and  are  indicative  of,  a  pretty  rich  friable  loam.  ^Se 
Larches  here  are  1 00  feet  in  height,  and  as  many  years  oUL 
Some  of  them  girth  10  feet  to  11  feet,  4  feet  from  the  ground. 
Some  Norway  Spruces  are  equally  large,  but  some  of  tnem  sif 
giving — rotting  at  the  heart,  the  soil  being  too  dij  for  Spmo^ 
but  a  good  soil  for  Beech,  Oak,  and  Spanish  UlieBtnut,  and 
certainly  for  Larch  too.  And  I  belieTe  the  "King  of  tha 
Larches,"  in  Scotland  at  least,  grows  in  a  similar  soil,  but  I  da 
not  recollect  the  rock  at  BunkeUI,  in  Perthshire.  The  said  tne 
was  planted  in  1735,  and  in  1852  it  was  961  feet  high,  15^  M 
in  gu-th,  4  feet  up,  and  contains  412  cubic  feet. — Ilex^  IHm^ 
tide. 


HUEST  HOUSE  SEEDLING  PINE-APFLE, 
▲LIAS  FAIERIE'S  QUEEN. 

YoiTB  Baby  Castle  correspondent  (Mr.  Short  t)  is  pretty  eonccil 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  above  Pine-Apple;  it  was,  as  hestatH^ 
raised  originally  at  Hurst  House,  the  stock  being  purohased  bj 
A.  Eairrie,  Esq.,  of  Mossly  Hill,  Aigburth,  for  a  cortam  smB. 
It  was  then  repurchased  by  Mr.  H.  Williams,  then  gardener  si 
Mossly  Hill,  on  the  conditions  that  he  waa  to  leave  Mr.  Faiiria 
in  possession  of  a  stock.  If  I  am  wrong  in  my  statement!  I 
have  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Williams  will  soon  set  me  right.  H% 
with  his  brother,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  the  Paradise  Nurseqr, 
had  the  honour  of  sending  it  out  under  the  name  of  *'  Hunt 
House  Seedling ;"  and,  like  Mr.  Shortt,  I  do  not  see  the  neoM- 
sity  of  rechristening  after  being  before  md  public  so  many  yssM 
under  its  original  name. 

It  appears,  from  conversation  I  hare  bad  with  several  fint- 
olasB  gardeners  who  purchased  stock  of  it,  to  be  somewhat  libj 
at  starting  into  fruit.  I  am  sorry  tf  such  is  its  true  charaoicA 
When  I  saw  the  original  stock  at  Aieburth  it  appeared  to  be  as 
easy  a  fruiter  as  the  Queen.  Certain^  it  is  a  desideratum  where 
room  is  an  obiect.  Flavour  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  of  inrtiMr 
than  Mr.  Williams,  the  then  gardener,  whose  honesty  I  cannot 
doubt,  said  tliat  it  was  excellent  in  all  respects. — JoHir  EsLQlG- 
TOK,  Crom  CmHUj  Nemtoum  Bniler,  Ireltmd, 


NOTES  ON  MY  HEBBACE0U8  GAJtDBN. 

{Contimuedfrom  jptige  217.) 

TffB  four  beds  under  notice  in  this  paper  were  ovals,  about 
8  feet  over,  and  were  match  p&irn :  consequently,  some  regard  wss 
paid  to  bringing  the  occupants  of  each  bed  as  uniform  in  bei^ 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  question  of  eoloniB  was 
not  so  predominate  a  subject  then  as  now. 

Notes  on  Bed  No.  2. 

This  and  No.  8  were  planted  at  one  time.  No.  2  w«b  planted 
with  Aquilegia  canadensis  (purple  Columbine),  in  October. 
This,  umike  the  Delphinium,  succeeds  best  from  seeds,  whiah 
were  sown  in  April  and  transplanted  in  good  soil  in  the  reservs 
garden.  An  edging  of  the  white  Alyssum,  of  a  good  widtil^ 
was  placed  round  the  bed ;  and  round  the  inner  side  of  this 
was  a  double  row  of  blue  Crocus. 

Since  the  penning  of  these  notes  there  have  been  several  addi* 
tions  to  the  Aquilegia.  A.  Skinneri  is  the  most  brilliant  of 
these — viz.,  scarlet  and  yellow,  and  is  yctt  beautifuL 

On  reference  to  my  notes  of  this  bed,  I  find  that  after  *it 
first  few  days  of  March  are  past  the  Alvssum  is  pvoduoing  iii 
white  and  welcome  flower-heads  in  abundance.  The  dbelteied 
situation  of  this  bed  is  very  fayourable  for  this  early  spnaf 
flower :  -nd  should  th(   ^^eather  prove  fine  and  open,  it  will  ia  • 


ai,  IBU.  ]        J0UBH1&  or  BOSTEOITLTDSX  AXS  OOTTAOX  QAVDXSXR.    .  SV7 

WMk  afUrw&rdi  prewnt  *  neat  margin  of  a  pore  aheot  of  vhite  lii«  a  permuimt  bed  alM,  mom  loo  lendrr  to  Btand  againit  tb« 

flotrarB.  Tha  last  d»ji  of  April  hifebBengsj  d«y»  milhttiiibed.  -old  windi   of  Maroh.    The  bedding  out-Bsaion   ha*  arriTed. 

Hm  vbita  sHging  baeked  bj  the  doaUe  row  of  bine  Orocui  haa  Praaead  to  elcar  ths  bed  at  onoe  g  and  afler  it  haa  gune  througli 

re«eired  maaj  gratifjing  comnHndatiinii,    The  Aqoltpgiaa,  too,  Lbe  wme  preoMi  of  Irenohtng  and  inanaring  nt  iti  neigbboor,  I 

an  putting  forwanl  an  oooktional  flower,  and  will  oontinue  to  iriU  tora  ent  the  jouog  plinti  of  Fuchsia  Epprii  ilint-tlj.     '' 

gain  more  in  number  dailj.  tiare  graal  CTpectaHon  of  these  two  i^**'*-  i"ii™i  w-Ji  rt»i«Wi*k»r 

May  ii  goue,  and  with  it  most  of  the  flowen  of  tbie  bod.     I  ind  I  am  penuaded  tliat  the  gncw. 

will  MO  to  fliling  it  again  at  once.    The  Aljaaum  will  bo  taken  Tail  to  enliit  a  whole  boat  of  admire 

back  to  ita  old  qoBrtsre  in  the  reeerro  garden,  planted  under  Before  I  cloe  thi*  paper,  allow  n 

ft  high  north  fence  in  a  compoat  whlcii  conaiaU  chivfl;  of  sifted  to  tbe  kuiiiorou*  raoarlia  siteohed 

einder-aabee.    The  Crocuaea,  too,  will  be  brongjit  hare,  but  the  do  sot  deny  the  ebarge  of  trjing  to'wag 

'      "' —     -   .  .  h,4Ji^  ^ 

irnj  I  '-     -      ' 

ipMtlla 

tnnitj  to  bring  Ihem  here,  wilt  sala^ate  the  ball  of  mA  pMot     to  rsiat  even  hit  linger  in  tluip  defence  P     Lot,  pfrhap;,  yon 


Aquilegiaa  will  be  taken  to  tbe  ruhbieh-heap.    Hie  )m4  mnat  pi w tat 
then  be  forked;    far  the  Antirrhinuma,  wliieh  liaiea  been  grown  whj  I 
«H«nill;  in  pote  and  plunged  for  the  aummaT  diipl^  of  lluabed,  ipMititiir  of 
—  -'       ..■..-          ..       -r  .,.,.,...  ....  _ ((i»th«ha. 


heap,  ne  )m4  mnat  pi w tat  b^dilinf  ^tem  i  but  jou  tmj  you  cannot  comprehend 
'liieh  baiaa  been  ^wn  why  I  do  ao.  I  aak  you,  Is  a  man  expected  to  be  a  lilent 
nar  diipl^  of  lluabed,    apaotilar  of  the  ill*  tad  hardabipi  his  fs*ouriies  arc  receiring 


then  be  forked ;   far  thi 

iinaed  for  1 —  ...  ^__, .       .... . ^ _.. _. . 

I  wHI  taka  the  SM  opuor-     Sm)  the  hands  of  the  adiocatoi  of  the  bedding  sjstar 


entire  preriouslj  to  planting,  and  thia  done  and  Hm  bad  mil  bare  net  eeen  how  tht^  an  buffetled  about,  how  thej  arc  placed 

filled,  will  muloh  the  bed  orer  witb  a  lajer  of  fra^gather«d  In  ont-of-tbe-tray  place*,  in   aoilleBS   nooks  and  corners,   and 

moes  from  the  wood.  there  tweeted  to  tbrire  and  flourifh  I    and  becauaa  thej  fail  to 

I  hare  found  thi*  mon  one  of  the  best  inatarialt  he  nulching  do  tba^  in  such  unreasonable  places,  tbey  are  banished  and 

flower-beda,  as  it  baa  no  analgbtly  appearauoe,  and,  m  well  n  iWaoarded,  erarticated  aad  Mmdamned  aa  worthleas.     If  I  am 

obstructing  tbe  direct  r^s  of  the  s.:n,  pnrenti  MsporatioM  npectod   to  brsr  all  thla  i«  afleaio^  I  will  hencororth  do  ao 

from  the  earth.     It  need  not  remaiu  on  nnntbaB  »  week.  without  a  murmur  i  bnt  it  will  ba  with  an  inward  gratiiication, 

Aa  yet,  June  numbers  but  twen^-thrM  dayi^  tmi  ttie  Antiik  Itet  the  day  ia  not  Ar  diabwt  whw  my  old  garden  fsrouritea 

ihinama  are  decked   with   Bower*  j   ooplana  watarfnga  in  dr^  will  ba  oaoa  moi*  oarapyfag  Broaaincnt  plaoea  in  the  gardens 

weather,  with  care  not  to  let  any  nomlHr  of  MiiA'*estcls  accu-  of  our  Doble*.— J.  O.  CuJKI^  Waif^uyt  I^vm. 

mulato,  and  they  wUl  flower  on  bll  SqitenbeK  [Thore  ia  no  pra(r«a  withtmt   some  enthunasm,   and  we 

Bhi  No.  I.  leariily  give  a  place  to  the  saalous  sentencoa  of  our  determined 

This,  ai  stated  in  No.  2,  was  flSed  in  Oetober,  but  not  with  eheBipioa  of  the  Herbaoes.    We  admire  them  as  much  as  he 

the  same  kind  of  planU.    DoubU  Wallflowers  were  tbe  cboeen  *«^  •>«*  we  cannot  be  lo  eiterminatjng  as  to  wish  Chat  no 

ol^iwta  for  the  .pring  deoontira  of  thi*  bed  from  plants  atruck  fBWiar  b*  ahown  to  tbe  bedders.— Em.] 

in  the  autumn  of  1852,  wintered  in  their  cutting-pots  with  a  

S'.?".?'rh;^"""j.S''^r.'l.t™"fSi"S  OmiBJIlia  FOE  GEEENEOFSE-PEraiKQ 

their  removal  here,     lliia  bed  had  an  edging  of  the  blue  Alys-  SLTTMBAGO   CAPENSI8. 

■am,  backed  by  a  double  row  of  whit«  Crocus.     Wa  haie  already  Tfta  y«n 


lany  April  daya;    Crocuses  are  gay,  but  the  little  blue 

'"    '■      3tett|»rf«fMlsl  eold  weather  as    fcoi  bwi  tisL    Tl^  latter  is  tbe  past  I  o 

tolenUy  ooiend.     Thtee  siawar  stations  are  ociiupied  by  a 


t  oold  weather  as    fbol  bwi  tisL    The  latter  is  tbe  wt  I  care  about,  as  tbe  wall  is 


Uiy  day  has  been  and  gone  this  week  past,  but  IH  oaearioaal  XmsobIb,  CoIxm  scaadena,  and  Uandevilla  snaTeolena. 

warm  days  hare  brought  the  WaUfliiwev*  to  a  high  state  of  pw  ^J,^  how  am  I  to  treat  s  Plumbago  eapmsig  planted  against 

feotion  1  so  fragrant  are  they  on  a  etill  warm  day,  that  the  air  Q^  ,,^1  i,^  year,  ud  now  coToring  it  up  to  7  feet  Or  8  feet  F 

for  a  short  distanoe  around  them  breathes  a  peouliar  EstatoeM.        Hoat  U  be  eat  baiA  P S  B  W 

J.n.  J.  b.,^  „d  .liU  .on.  ;■"  J™'  ■ll'^'er'^Si!'  tJ«ff»nl.  a-M.  »  P.»il.r.  ,.m„.  rami™. 

m  ft,  M..p,n..  of  Ih.  brf  ,  b.l  tb.,  ..-  »»  ta  >.-<«4  ii^STiortm  a,  i.p  ,bo.l.  ot  lb.  PLmb-go  mill  it  ffll. 

tj  b.  b,™.,  ,j,a  „u,t  b.  bro.gbt  .1  <»«.    I  irill  «■«  .dlw.1^  ^  ^f^j  ,^  ,  j„j  ^^  ,,^     ,»j,,  ,„,^  ^  p,od.«d  01  lb. 

W.lHo-.r,  Ij  tb.  r».jT.  g.rim,  wl."a»r  iril  prodm.  bj  J      »,  j^j,  „„  ^,  ,|,^  ^  '^      '.                   ^^  ^^ 

autumn  s  KOod  batch  of  cuttings.     The  httle  purple  Aljasom  1     i.a.i,.j it  m,.  .  tnS. il    :  _  ■ n 

will  let  remain,  to  see  it  by  such  a  pUn  it  ein  Win/uced  to  WW^d,  jou  m^  prune  it  like.  Fine  on  the  apur  aj.tem.] 

flower  stronger  neit  spring.     Croeuaea,  too, "an  remain  to  perfeot  '■-- 

th«r  bulbs.     I  -ill  continue  to  "jP J-ff  the  exhausted  iow«.  jjg^   ^j^jj    ^/^ji_^    PLANTS. 

stalks  from  the  Pantatemons,  as  by  lettmg  them  remain  they  are  „                      _,                        ,       .                  „                 , 

liable  lo  check  the  flowering  of  the  rising  spike..  .      St«W»^  Br-OEPHILCB  iBuU-hor«d  StaiJ^opta).         _ 

The  remaining  two  orals  were  pUnted  within  a  few  days  of  ^^^-  Ori.,  Orohidaoee.     iian..  aynandnaMonandna.     This 

No*.  2  and  3.      Ho.  4  had  plunged  in  it  some  dwarf  stocky  Orchid  has  also   been   called   Epidendrum  grsndiflo'um,  and 

plsnts    of  the   Aucuba  japonioa  grown  in   pots,   and   had   an  Augnloa  gMndiflora.      Perhaps  the  neheat- coloured  flowers  in 

Sdging  of  Snowdrops  ,    while  Ho.  6  was  being  pLinted  with  the  the  genus,  being  "  a  rich  tawny  orange,  with  deep  blood-coloured 

aingle    WallfloweB;   and   bad,    aa  an  edging,  a  stout  ring  o[  spots."  "nd  ao  highly  fragrant  as  to   be  too  powerful   for  the 

Wmter  Aoonites  drawing.room.      Natire  of  Eousdor,  and  in  the  Andea  at  aa 

This  might  h^ve  been  twmod  their  winter  clothing.      It  elewlion  of  8000  feet  between  auayaqoil  and  Loia.     Blooma 

oertwaly  has  done  much  to  make  the  garfen  look  ohaerful  through  m  Anguat.— {a*MK<.J  Jfaj,  «.   B27B.) 

(he  dull  months  of  winter,  and,  as  spring  crept  on,  the  Bnow-  TAOCDnnx  Ikxati  (Dr.  Imraift  Faoeiainta}. 

drops  and  Aconites  gare  an  additional  charni ;    but  the  sunny  Jfai.  Ord.,  VaccinisorM.  £>■>,,  Octandria  Monogynia.  NbUtb 

days  of  March  are  here — all  is  bustle  and  haste,  so  much  wants  of  the  Tsland   of  Dominica.      Handsome  erergreen  shrub,  not 

doing  and  has  to  be  done.     I  will  clear  away  No.  4  Immediately,  more  than  3  feet  high.  Flowers  yellowish -green..— (/iul.,  i.  5279.) 

I  bare  in  readiness  forthis bed  adoien  plants  of  Dielytra  epeota-  HlootHflii  BKOiLta  (Boval  Sig_iiaria), 

Mis,     ITie  bed  must  be  well  trenched  and  manured,  as  they  will  y^i^   Qrd.,  Bubiaoen.     Liiii>.,  Tetrandria  Moiioginia.  Called 

be  placed  here  for  a  permsnenor.  lj«,  Campylobotrya  rwalia.     "  Ho  plant  ia  better  worthy  of  cnl- 

I  hare  no  further  notes  of  tins  bKl  In  tke  same  TMS.     btiu  tiTatlon  in  the  store/' on  aeoonnl  of  the  eitraordinary  beauty 

next  year  I  find  it  wai  in  floirer  at  the  beginning  of  Annl.    AI  ^f  n,  learas.     These  hiTe  a  plaited  upper  aurfaca,  whioh  is 

Uu  end  of  May  had  grown  tptj  strong  and  was  Bowering  ^„j  g„„  passing  to  whitiah-gr«n  in  the  plaits,  and  benafttb 

tnxnriantly,  and  continued  to  do  so  with  the  aid  of  copious  purplish-criaiBon. — (Aid.,  (.  B280.) 

;»_  J,;™  „f ,„  .,  the  KOU  for  Are  conseeatire  -Ea^sicm,.  itrnuanFom  {N^rro-U^^  EMna<M«).im 

Sat.  Ori.,  Compoaitv.  lami.,  Syngenesis  Frustranea.    HatiTO 

Bid  Na  S.  ('  TVsxas,  Iowa,   Illinois,  and  Wiaeonain.       Flowera  6   inahe* 

The    Wallflowers  in  this  bed  were  allowed  to  remain  and  aeross ;  rays  porpliah-pink ;   height  2  feat.     Hay  bo  grown  in 

bw«t  tor  tbe    Cong  Fuduaas,  whioh  have  been  raised  to  make  tnftain  the  open  border. — (Iiid.,t.62Sl.) , 


JOUSSAL  OV  HOKTIOULTCBS  IXD    OOTTAO-I  aiSDIVEB.         [  Dnombw  81,  IMl. 

CAHFANBA  GRANDIFLOfiA  (Lusur 

Sat.  Ord.,  GesnenceK.    Xi'mi.,  Dldynamia  Angioepennii.   It  1  Imid.    Hm 
luu  also   bcni  called  Bnleria  and  Drjmonia  grandiffora.     It  i*     baw,  with  □ 


bloaiom*  oil  longerccl  pedicels ;  tlicte  (lowcrespe  large,  nodding,  |  of  Ihit  tyjw  wilh  that  of  oilier  Gemcracca;."     _  . 
irregularljcampanulatB.lhel.ubeicurTedandTcnlricoBcbeiieatli,  I  Grenada  and  Saiila  Fe  da  Bogota.     Introduced  t 
tLo  limb  oblique,  of  fiie  brrad-eprc.iding,  nearly  equal  eniar-    neotal  gardcDS  b;  M.  Linden,  in  1847. 
finale  lobe*  ;  thej  arc  white,  downj  on  tlis  outside,  Iho  faea  of  | 


THE  CONSTBirCTION   AND  USES  OF  HYGEOMETEBS. 

VlBlors  have  bern  tha  inBtrumcnta  which  pbiloaophera  hare  '  hygrometer,  which  ia  a  rer;  good  one,  haa  manj  diaadvantagM 

nvented  for  nacertaining;  the  hjerometrical  atale  of  the  atmo-  i  - — requiring  TCrj   careful  manipulation,  and  ether  of  tba  boaT 

.pliere.     Catgut,  wood,  the  beard  of  Iha  nild  oat,  jic,  were  for-  |  qualilj.     There   is  no   instrument   to  good  aa  a  pair  of  good 

lerlj  luad,  but  llieir  liTgnraiFtrical  propertiee  ritiiihed  bj  con-  ,  therm ometeri,  the  bulb  of  one  being  enclosed  in  thin  muilin,  to 

lant  piposure.     Do  Saussure  us<d  llio  humsn  hair,  and  I)e       ■  ■  ■   ■ •  '         --..--  -^->- --—i — 

thin  pt—     '  traniTerae  grain  of  whalebone;   but  where 
■"  '  •••!•>      olume,  or  weight   -  *he  mode  of  "-lion,  no 


arup-cotto 
with   a   Tefael   of  rain    walerj   tbeas  should  be  imewed  onn 
a-moDth. 

■%r  Ms—n,;—  -ytr-nniii,  i-trt  •i*-iio  Aoid*  i>  —apowtiwa,  waA 
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Oil  gMB  on  at  an  Unpcntiini^  bom  tb*  hrittil  daf  in  ww 
to ftMeoldMtnt^ttn  winter;  andif  »«  onlrMBWilMai  A* 
HUtaal  amoBnt  erapoiatod  from  the  nrlkes  of  th*  waton  oT 
IhuglolM  (aqttantbyinanprobabUUjrniukbilow  Aearerage), 
wato-  to  tt«  BmoDiit  of  SS,000  solid  mik*  u  wdi  jmz  ctianged 
iato  oloucb,  vhich  cloudi  condeiue  in  tbw  tani  and  form  ths 
KmiouB  ihoirAn  which  w«t«r  the  plant*  uid  lupplj  the  apringi. 
Wbtn  «G  DoniideT  ths  moiit  ooodilion  of  the  loil,  an  additioiiil 
Mpplj  o!  etapontion  muit  be  added  to  make  np  the  deSoienoj 
is  ma  ealculition.  Ilie  prooeM  i«  carried  on  in  the  fbllawhig 
mannar : — 'I'he  great  oceans  lupplj  the  air  willi  moiatara ;  the 
.  Imt  of  the  *UD  caunng  rapid  eraporBlioo,  the  aqueooi  paKiolai 
aM  earned  into  the  atmotphere  in  an  imieible  itate  until  Aej 
an>iaaoti  a  cold  oarrent,  when  thej  condeiue,  and  are  riaible  a« 
eloudi,  which  Qoat  along  until  a  farther  condeniation  preoipi- 
tataa  tbem  in  the  randition  of  ram,  mow,  or  hail ;  theae,  when 
thej  fall  oD  dr;  laod,  hasten  along,  acoumnlating  rapidi;,  nntil 
the  drops  of  rain  form  a  itresin,  itreamUta  accumulate  into  riren, 
■nd,  at  last,  the  drop  i*  nonvefed  back  to  its  parent,  the  ocean. 
The  Attn  all  flow  into  the  set,  oarrjing  large  Tolumei  of  water, 
TCt  the  Ka*  are  nerer  too  full  j  and  why  ?  I'he  oceana  girs 
back  an  equiialent,  for  eraporalion  is  the  cause,  ths  making,  of 
rirera,  and  is  oonitanttf  going  on  to  keep  them  Cowing.  " 
of  water  owe  their  suppl;  to  the  same  canae,  and  a 

ding  to  the  temperature  of  the  diS'erent  undergr 


■trsta  tbrough  which  Ihej  happen  to  flow.  A  mountain  stream — 
i.  t.,  one  ori;;inBting  on  a  high  hill,  ia  cold,  whereaa  one  whoas 
MSenoir  ie  deep  in  the  earth  ia  warm  ;  as  for  inatanoe,  the  warm 
aprioga  of  Bath,  or  the  still  warmer  onei  of  Iceland.  Vapour  ii 
most  plentiful  at  the  equator,  becoming  gnduillj  leae  abundant 
ai  ws  near  either  pole  ;  but  in  tropical  countries  it  is  held  in  an 
ioTisible  state,  whereas,  in  colder  regions  it  is  condensed  into 


Dn'*  hygrometer.    The  latter  baa  a  glass  fountain  for  the 
anpplj  of  water,  which  i*  easily  broken  bj  frost,  whilat  the 
n  dry  and  wet  ball  thermometer  is  furnished  with  a  line 


M^,  iMfiiE^  m  Hd  wWi  ft  Ma  in  tka  M«lM  fe  th*  wttM  wn- 
dtMivrlopMitiH<mighi  Aeoopl*  situated  away  from  theory 
ball,  aod  ill  •prfiwe  eorered,  in  order  that  the  erBptnatioii 
from  tbe  water  may  not  inHoenoe  its  readings.  The  bnll^  whieh- 
is  oorered  hy  matliil,  and  moiateoed  by  menns  of  the  water 
coDTsyed  by  MpiUarr  action  np  the  cotton  wiek,  will  show  a 
temperature  d^nding  upon  the  following  oircuoiatances : — 
"  The  air  in  contact  with  (hs  wet  bulb  gires  enough  of  heat  to 
vaporise  the  water,  which  being  converted  into  vapoiir  snScient 
in  quantity  to  saturate  the  ipsoe  which  the  air  occupies,  the 
reduction  of  temperature  will  bo  aooording  to  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  has  been  combiued  in  order  to  change  its  state  from 
water  to  vapour,"  The  difference  indicated  by  the  dry  and  by 
the  wet  bulb  thermometer  i*  oocasionally  (between  April  snA 
September),  18°,  and  frequently  from  9*  to  12° ;  in  other  monthf, 
seldom  more  than  9°,  and  more  frequent! j  4°  \  and  in  tbe  depth 
of  winter  1°  to  2°.  The  temperature  of  tlie  dew-point,  which  is 
deduced  from  the  readinga  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermo- 
meters, ia  occasionally  80°  below  the  temperature  of  the  dry 
bulb  thermometer,  frequently  in  ths  summer  20',  end  betoeen 
September  and  April,  6°  to  16°.  When  the  preaaure  of  the  air 
is  recorded  [by  a  good  barometer),  at  the  same  time  with  the 
retdinga  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometen,  a  number  of 
uaeful  and  intereating  porticulara  may  be  calculated.  As  an 
eiampte,  let  us  take  the  ohserrations  made  at  the  observatory, 
HighSeld  House,  daring  the  quarter  ending  June  30th,  ISSO ; 
the  mean  preaaure  by  the  barometer  was  29-726  inches  ;  mean 
temperature  by  dry  bulb  thermometer  528°  ;  mean  temperature 
by  wet  bulb  thermometer  iSf.  From  these  we  learn  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  thr  dew  point  was  1S'5° ;  tbe  mean  weight 
of  vapour  in  a  oubic  foot  of  air  was  3'7  grains  i  the  mean 
additional  weight  required  to  saturate  ■  cubic  foot  of  air  was  one 
grain;  the  mean  degree  of  humidity  was  0'7S9  (I'OOO-complete 
sstuntion),  the  mean  whole  amount  of  water  in  a  rerticsl  column 
of  the  atmosphere  was  i'h  grains ;  the  mean  weight  of  a  oabic 
foot  of  eir  was  G32  grains;  the  mean  pressure  of  dry  sir  wss 
(reduced  to  ths  sea  level),  28'51B  incbea,  and  the  mean  elastic 
force  of  vapour  (or  pressure  of  water  in  the  atmosphere),  wu 
0327  inch. 

The  use  of  the  dry  aod  wet  bulb  thermometer  to  tbe  hotliouae 
gardener  it  twofold  j  first,  as  a  weather  guide ;  and  second,  aa  a 
meana  of  regulating  an  artiScial  climate  to  suoh  plsiita  as  cannot 
enjoy  themeeires  except  under  certain  peculiar  conditions.  With 
respect  to  a  weather  guide,  take  the  example  given  by  Ur. 
Olaiiher.  Tho  dry  bulb  thermometer  being  70°,  and  the  wet 
bulb  thermometer  56°,  before  moisture  could  be  precipitated, 
the  tempersture  must  hll  16°  (io  which  case  the  precipitation 
would  moat  likely  be  mist  or  small  rain)  ;  or  tbe  dew-point 
must  rise  S2'5°  ;  or  tbe  quantity  of  aqueoui  v^mur  in  a  cubic 
(bat  of  air  must  increase  from  S'76  grains  to  8  grains  (in  which 
case  the  rain  would  be  heavy)  ;  or  the  temperature  of  tbe  aic 
must  fall  st  tbe  nme  time  as  the  dew-point  rises,  and  tome 
conjecture  may  be  formed  of  tbe  probable  duration  and  kind  of 
precipitation,  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  last- 
mentioned  causes  provsila.  Without  a  dry  and  wet  bulb  tha»^ 
mometer,  many  valoable  planti  have  been  loat,  although  the 
precaution  is  so  easily  iccomplished.  All  that  ia  necessary  is  to 
team  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  mean  degree  of 
humidity  of  the  cUmate  from  whence  the  plants  have  been 
brought.  Suppose  tlie  tempersturs  to  be  70o,  and  tbe  dew 
point  50  G"  :  provide  a  water  tank,  furnished  vrith  a  moveable 
cover,  so  that  a  greater  or  less  body  cf  aurCaoe  water  may  be 
eipoeed  aa  eircumslancee  require ;  heat  yonr  atove  up  to  70**, 
and  give  ont  as  much  moisture  as  will  bring  down  the  wet  bulb 
to  57°,  and  yeu  have  then  produced  an  atmoapbere  in  which  the 
plsnte  will  flourish.— (E.  3.  LowB,  F.R.A.S.  4%.,  OardeiterJ 
"        ■     qfBotang.) 


FERNS   FOR  BOUQUETS. 
Uora  would  be  glad  to  know  what  sort  of  Fema  are  the  best 
grow    for  the   fronds    to    be   used  in   forming    bouquets  ? 
Flora  can  grow  them  either  in  tbe  open  ground  or  in  a  green- 

or  a  warmish  greenhouse  Adiantum  formoaum  and  Adian- 

;nneatum  sre  among  ths  best  for  cutting,  only  the  latter 

thrivela  quickly  in  ttouquets,  if  not  protected  by  a  little  oiled 
ikin  or  gutta  percha  wound  tightly  round  the  atem.  Davallia 
dissecta,  D.  bullata,   and  D.   canarientis,  Fteris  argyrea,  and 
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F.  ■ernilnt*,  ara  ilno  emch  szquuitel;  beautiful  and  eanlj  grown. 
Ih«  Ailiantumi  (Muden  Sair),  and  Divalliai  (Uire'i-fput),  are 
beat  for  bouquets  "f  flowen  for  th*  hand ;  tliu  Pteria  kindb  uro 
nara  luitiible  fur  a  Taae.  If  luxuriant  groiitii  for  euttinH  ia 
requireii  w«  ilronglj  adviac  the  lop  aoil  being  genllj  ehalien  off 
and  Toplaoad  by  cocoa- nut- Gbro  reruie.  Tlic  Femi  thriae  ia  tliia 
luxuriant];.  It  sliould  be  corered  witJi  toll  at  the  top,  howerer, 
to  krap  it  down.— E,  A.  M.] 


CAi-^X  OF  CAMELLIA  FALLING. 

"Wn-I:  jou  inform  me  what  can  be  tho  cause  of  the  eilerna! 
foldr  of  the  cups  of  Came'lia-badi  falling  ofTP  as  I  hare  lomo 
which  took  quite  brown  and  looae,  and  on  being  touched  drop 
oC  which  causes  tlie  flowers  when  open  to  be  wide  and  flabbj, 
Mid  prerenta  their  laating  long.  Thej  are  earefuUr  watfrcd. 
Wm  it  also  iiijure  them  to  give  them  liquid  manure  once  a-wcck 
until  the  buds  open? — Ivquibbb. 

[Eitliar  the  middle  of  tlia  ball  of  (be  siril  haa  become  too  drj, 
or  the  soil  haa  been  laturated  by  bad  drainage,  or  jon  have  girei; 
tbe  plants  I03  high  a  tomperatare  auddaolj.    Use  clear  water.] 

WORK  FOB   THE    WEEK. 

KirCHBV  SlXSltlT. 
HiTB  manaro  wheeled  upon  rscint  ground  when  the  weather 
ii  frohlj,  and  all  apare  ground  turn«i  up  as  soon  as  possible, 
BO  as  to  Bipoee  it  to  the  action  of  the  weather  as  lone  bb  may 
be.  CaaliflcHcerw,  if  the  autumn  towing  friled  it  willle  neeea- 
aarj  to  eow  in  a  box,  which  mtj  be  placed  in  •  forcing-houie  ; 
and  wlien  the  planta  ara  of  a  anneient  size  thej  should  be 
pricked  out  in  a  frame  or  a  altght  hotbed.  Celery,  the  trenches 
should  now  be  dug  out  to  receire  the  benefit  of  thefroati  in  the 

S-ing  Cauliflowen  maj  ba  planted  in  them,  and  itrart  Peas  or 
ttuce  between,  which  will  be  off  by  the  time  the  trenches  will 
be  vented  for  the  Celery  plants.  Pafatoa,  if  young  onci  are 
wanted  very  earlj  some  Early  frame,  Aah-leaf  Kidneys,  or  any 
Other  early  varietifs,  may  be  planted  on  a  slight  hotbed  ;  if  it  is 
eonienient  to  plant  them  immediately  they  may  be  laid  in  any 
warm  place  until  tlier  begin  to  start.  Sadiiirit,  sow  on  h  slight 
hotbed.  Dung  should  now  be  prepared  for  forcing  the  Tarious 
culinary  Tcgetables  which  are  required  early— a  ooDaidmble 
quantity  of  leaTot  may  be  used  with  it. 


lide  branoluM  slkortened  in  a  little,  and  to  be  placed  in  hatt  Is 
produce  cuttings  for  propagation. 

OHSBH'HOnBX  AWn  COXaKKVATOlT. 
The  weather  of  late  has  been  so  faraiirtble  for  planti  tM 
many  of  them  are  growini;  rather  too  freely.  Aa  thia  ymnig 
l^wth  is  tender,  abundance  of  air  must  be  given,  Uld  giMl 
precaution  taken  to  guard  agaioit  frost,  which,  like  a  thisf  ii 
the  night,  steals  in,  and  would  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  Iht 
youn^  wood  in  its  present  state.  While  at  the  same  time  tU 
ynii  guar'l  against  frost,  it  is  slso  adviubls  to  avoid  orerhcalni 
the  houses  by  gi'ing  all  the  air  poHible  at  favourable  oppot^ 
nities.  Water  to  be  given  oauliously,  and  in  the  morning  |  b^ 
care  to  be  taken  not  to  allow  any  plant  to  euSsr  for  want  of  it 
Falargoniums  intended  for  blooming  in  May  to  be  shifted  atl 
their  blooming-pots.  Lete-blooming  plant*  to  bs  atopjied  ■■» 
paratory  to  potting  them  off  about  the  end  of  Februaiy.  Tla 
young  stock  to  be  encouraf^  to  get  them  strong  and  heak^. 
CinTsrias  and  herbsfeons  Calorolariai  grow  beet  in  a  warm,  u\M, 
airr  pit.  All  such  plants  aa  require  it  to  be  shiftsd  into  light  liA 
soil.  Fumigate  slightly  every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight;  but  ha 
very  careful  not  to  injure  the  leaves  ;  water  when  neeaaaary,  bri 
not  over  the  foliage.  Take  care  that  the  CamrUiat  do  not  snfc 
for  the  want  of  water  now  they  are  blooming.  Prone,  tui^ 
and  clean  ttie  elimbera  On  the  palten,  fto. 

Xliia  struct! 

various  eolls  for  planta  in  bloom,  which  at  this  season  of  thi 
year  are  generally  in  demand  in  moat  places.  Care  to  be  takn 
before  plants  are  removed  lo  sitting-rooms  to  graduilly  hardot 
them  off  for  a  day  or  taro  either  by  placing  Ibem  in  a  p«ca> 
house  or  any  other  intermediate. house.  Maintain  a  fresh,  |Hnr- 
ing,  moist  t-jinperaturo  of  from  60°  to  63°,  or  70°  with  sunluat 
Syringe  early  on  sunny  days,  and  keep  a  moist  atmosphm^ 
unless  the  weather  is  very  dull. 


much  attentiM 
.andCa 
It.    Eei 

all  moAildy  leaves  as  soon  aa  Ibey  are  seen,  or  they  wHl  bs  oi 


require 

during  dnmp  foggy  weather.     Qeraniums,  Verbsnaa,  and  CaloM- 
'    '  !ry  liable  to  become  damp  and  mouldy.    Bamorg 


Tbe  flower-beds  and  borders  in  many  gardeni  would  be  en- 
riched by  giving  them  a  dressing  of  deoomposed  leaf  mould, 
■nd,  frhere  it  cannot  ba  obtained,  charred  vwelaUa  refuse,  SDch 
■s  tlie  pmnings  of  shrubs,  Gooasberries  and  Ourranta,  edgings 
of  walks,  and  many  other  things  whieh  torn  up  ia  the  courie  of 
the  season  may  be  oheaply  made  to  fi>nn  an  exoellsnt  substitute. 
Endeavour  to  forward  on  every  occasion  of  inclement  weather 
the  preparation  of  labels  and  p«^  for  the  bade,  oc  any  other 
article  whieh  you  know  will  be  wanted  at  the  baay  time  of  th« 

rr.     l%e  protection  of  plants  liable  to  injury  from  frost  mnat 
attended  to  according  to  their  reapeetive  requinmenta. 

It  ia  advisable  to  examine  every  week  all  the  cboiee  binds  ol 
/mitt  tliat  may  bs  approaching  ripeness,  or  arc  found  not  to  be 
keeping  well,  so  that  they  ma;  be  used  at  the  proper  time  ;  for 
Ihe  flncat  Fears  become  innpid  if  allowed  to  get  over-ripe  before 
bang  nsed,  and  the  seme  may  be  said  of  many  varieties  ol 
Apples.  Any  of  the  choice  kinda  of  Fears  that  do  not  appear  tc 
ripen  properly  in  the  fniit-room  will  be  improved  1^  being 
removed  to  a  warm  dry  room  for  a  few  days.  Xeep  the  fruil 
aa  cool  and  dry  as  poasibie.  If  frost  is  eicluded  it  can  hardlj 
be  Ion  cool  to  preserve  the  fruit  plump  and  sound  as  long  ai 

■TOTB. 

Kf«p  the  atmosphere  rather  moist,  especially  if  the  weather  ii 
>right,  and  remove  tuch  plants  at  are  inclined  to  start  intt 
^wlh  to  the  n-armect  part  of  the  house.  Above  all  thingi 
""k  out  sharply  for  the  scale,  mealy  bug,  and  thripa,  and  vagi 

'  inoessent  war  against  them  at  all  points.  Soma  plants,  such  ai 
-irphanotis,  AlUmandas,  Manetliaa,  Dipladenias,  Ao.,  may  bi 
nuned,  trained,  and  started— if  by  a  genUe  heat  sU  tho  better ; 
-4  th"—  plant*  for  late  bloomin'T  t«  ba  kep     Mck  fc'  thi 


infect  others,  and  then  apT«ad  Over  the  whole  stock.  II  il 
ctimos  adviaable,  when  plants  are  affected  with  dam[k  sni 
no  means  at  command  to  oorreot  it,  to  move  them  to  othsr 
qunrtcrs,  where  a  drier  temperature  is  kept.  Avoid  watariig 
here  as  much  an  possible;  it  is  better  to  let  the  plants  flsfs 
little  than  to  hare  them  saturated  at  the  root.  70  keep 
plants  in  flret-rste  condiiian  the  requisites  are  a  limited  anpp7 
ofirater,  abundance  of  light,  free  circulation  of  air,  and  a  dry 
atmosphere.  If  a  aharp  frost  should  set  in,  and  plsnti  ban 
been  excluded  from  the  li^ht  and  air  even  for  a  few  days,  duy 
must  not  be  too  suddenly  eiposed,  especially  to  oold  easterly  or 
northerly  winds,  but  should  be  gradually  inured  to  free  eiposon. 
W.  Kun. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCBBR    □ABPF.N'. 

Mrcn  the  same  as  last  week,  with  the  exception  of  pnllilg 

ore  9ra-ksle  and  Rhubarb  in  the  heat  of  the  Mushroom-houKi 

earthing  a  bed  in  the  latter,  and  packing  aome  tree  leaves  roond 


the  frame  of  the  Af  parsgus-hed,  which  though  put  in  lale,  can 

:__  j:,,,  g„  Christraaa-dav.     The  Sea-kale  and  RhnM 

heat  have  produced  well.     Cauliflower  under  ^ 


tection  is  excellent,  and  Snow's  Broccoli  ii  beginning  to  beut  it 
the  open  ground.  Will  place  some  litter  beside  it  ready  to  ihlOV 
aver  it  in  an  emergency.  Made  up  a  bod  of  leaves  lor  a  tw^ 
light  box,  on  which  to  place  earth  and  sow  ICarly  Ilom  CaROH 
with  a  sprinkling  of  early  frame  Badishes,  which  will  come  in  tl 
sucreed  the  Radieh-boi.  Badishcs  are  still  good  out  of  ioV, 
having  received  a  little  protei'tion  in  frost.  The  bed  will  pnr 
duce  in  a  fortnight.  Endive  covered  over  with  a  little  stubU 
is  now  in  flne  order,  and  along  with  a  little  Lettuoe,  BeetnA 
and  Celery,  makes  a  nice  Salad. 

FEUIT  TREBB,  &.C. 

Much  the  same  as  previous  weeks.  Placed  more  StrawbMtt' 
in  Vine-pita,  and  also  a  row  on  the  high  ahelfof  the  Peaeh-hvW 
where  they  will  be  free  from  frost,  and  oome  on  slovly,  ■ 
house  now  '^ing  crammed  with  bedding  plant*,  which  mnl  * 


DMMnbM>  SI,  imL  ]         JOUBVAL  O?  HOBnOUUrnKB  AOi  OOTTAOl  (UKDllOH. 


mim  d>ji,  to  aofUn  tiM  bndj.  Iiajing  them  oIok  to  the  ground 
kaepa  b  moiiC  Tapour  nboat  Ihem.  I  do  not  think  that  dinol 
light  it  of  muoh  aooMqueaas  baCm  the  budi  ikcII  i  as  aoan  u 
iatj  approach  buntinC'point  light  and  air  am  etgeatiaL 


TO    CORREtPONOCNTt. 

*  Wo  MqoHt  Oat  no  on*  will  writt  priTaMj  to  the  depMrt- 
"    1  of  th«   ■■  JtMinal  or  Hortimiltun,  Oott^s 


d  the  D 


nplMad  witli  other  thinp  in  UoMn.  FiAed  off  all  deiajiug 
laaroi  and  fading  Dower*.  Q«*e  plenty  of  water  to  dadntria^ 
jait  MMtting  into  Uoom.  Aa  tiie  Boww-bouea  ia  kept  at  a  low 
fBpBjature,  Pruaulaa,  Ointrariaa,  Dapfan«,  Cjtiaiu,  uid  Ob- 
mIBm^  are  the  ahiat  thmp  in  bloom.    To  Iwre  a  houte  gay  el 


tUlK 


Bj  to  doing  Iber 
are  aatjeieted  to  unftutifltUe  tranble  and  eipsnae.  AU 
•onmnnwstioni  ihomd  therefore  be  addreMud  loMil  to  n> 
Siitorw  of  Me  "Jim%al  of  BarHvUwe,  ife.,"  16B,  A«< 
ainat,  Lmtd»»,  B.C. 
We  also  requsat  that  oomNpondeata  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
tame  afaeiA  aueetiooi  leleting  to  Gardening  and  tboae  on 
PoaltTyaiidBeeBubjeola,ifHinaiperttogeiIlMm  annrctvd 
peomptly  ancl  coovenienttj,  bnt  write  ttiem  on  aeparato 


Bulba  and  otlue  roraed  flowen  ahould  be 


Ij  hardoned  befon  going  into  a  houae  ranging  ■ 
IE*  to  BtT.  In  Buoh  open  weather,  Violatt,  and  all  aorta  ol 
twliiini  plants  ahould  reotiio  all  the  air  poeaible,  and  hare  ereiy 
iimya  umt  and  moaldy  part  taken  off  doae  to  the  fraah  atam. 
Utba  Violet*  arc  in  a  frame  it  ia  a  good  thing  to  waah  th* 
bMrd*  iDtide  with  aulphur  and  aoft  aoap.  If  in  a  pit  do  the 
walla  the  lame.  If  a  little  mildew  appeara  on  a  leaf  it  i*  beat  to 
nip  it  off  I  but  if  Dnmben  are  aflMed,  it  will  be  beat  to  dntt  tba 
laBTc*  with  Sue  aulphur  by  maani  of  a  fine  hair  bnuh.  The 
anlphuring  the  walla  and  boarda  will  be  a  good  prerentin. 

II.U(T>nOTBB, 

Such  planta  aa  Izoraa,  erea  if  |dang*d  in  •  hotbed,  will  be 
all  the  better  if  pluied  oloia  to  the  glua,  that  the  pointa  of  tlie 
■hoota  may  be  well  turdened  to  aeuat  in  aetting  Uie  flower- bud*. 
All  the  liaht  poatiblo  in  auoh  houae*  will  now  be  adriaable; 
and  therefore  auoh  planta  a*  Ipomieaa,  and  Paai ion-Flower*  a* 
qwubwnguUrii,  ahould  be  pruned  pretty  oloae  back  to  the  wood 
at  laat  year  in  ertaUiahed  ^aat*.  uniag  a  good  bud  or  two  aa 
in  Tine  apur-pruning,  aa  from  theee  buda  the  flowerinB-ahoot* 
of  the  feuowing  aummer  wQl  oonxe.  Old  eitabliahod  plant*  of 
ABunandaa,  Stephanotia,  kc.,  may  be  pmnad  much  in  the  a«me 
w^  ;  but  jounger  plant*  iritii  Hae  ripened  *hoola,  but  not 
neuty  thick  enough  to  cover  their  trem*ea,  may  have  these 
iboota  trained  fuHy  three  parta  of  their  length  round  a  trellit 
— and  if  theae  ahoota  are  well  ripmed,  the  aending  will  enuae 
efny  bud  to  break  and  produoe  ita  floworing-ahoot.  The 
planta  ahould  be  dry  rather  than  moiat  before  pruning.  A  few 
dan  aftarwarda  the  aoQ  may  be  watered  or  eron  top-dreated, 
MM  that  may  be  all  that  ia  deainble  ;  bat  if  freah  potting  ia 
reaolred  upon,  it  had  better  be  done  alter  the  bud*  are  breaking. 
The  turfj  loam  and  heath  aoil  oaed  ahould  be  aired  and  warmed, 
ttaC  the  mot*  may  resaiie  no  eheok  by  oomiag  in  eontact  with 
egU  aoil.  In  doll  wet  daya  oat  down  aooe  large  plant*  of 
Adiaotaou,  aa  cuneatam,  Ac,  and  top-dretaed  the  pota,  in  order 
that  the  Flrond*  might  be  all  fWeh  and  grean  in  apriog  and 
tommer.  Potted  younger  onea,  freah-dntaaed  Orchid;,  and  gar* 
a  littla  watw  to  thoee  anffloiently  reated.  Tfaia  dull  aeaaon  ia 
not  the  beat  for  aneh  potting ;  bnt  a  temporary  potting-boaitl 
may  be  Sicd  in  a  houae,  aoil  healed  and  all  made  eoinfortable, 
and  many  things  dona  now  that  would  atand  a  poor  chance  of 
being  attended  to  in  aprlng,  when  we  could  uie  every  pair  of 
hand*  if  inoreaBcd  thieefold,  and  find  no  fault  with  more. 


unleaa  under 


three  qoertiona  at  onoe. 
We  CBonot  reply  priratoly  to  any  o 

TiNu  iH  OmnroBut  (SdUb  ffM^.— We  tUak  for  ■  Rceatimte 
18  t«t  IcdQf  tour  Yinea  woold  lult  bait,  ooa  1  fett  frnm  eieli  esd,  and  tbas 
the  (our  -ould  be  4  hei  rrom  rinb  oUwr.  ThHaaiMit  be  (wo  Bliak  Omb- 
bnrglu  (nd  two  Rov*l  llDHudinef.  Or,  IT  joa  wiabid  tba  Gupet  to  hang 
loBit.  one  Rambnrgti  asd  an*  Lid;  Dewnea'  or  Bt.  Ptter'b  ana  m*  Hoa- 
wliH,  aad  goa  lUliia  da  Caltbaah.  Tba  tin*  at  pludaii  aaj  be  Joat 
wbiD  It  lolta  baat.  It  aar  be  draa  new  It  tob  protest  tta*  rooto  lieia 
cold  uul  wet.  Th<r  will  be  grewiac  alowlr  *U  Uu  winter,  if  tba  lall  la 
modBatalr  warpL 

WiLTOHiiK  Cui  ( W.  F.  C.\—Vt  an  nathlni  wnini  [e  th*  Idea  of 
iTDDT  WaUaoian  Cbk,  tlmiiih  It  liaea  ud  nuai  or  DUMgemat  bad  baan 
ffiwat  we  ailgbt  bars  Jddgad  batter.  If  joa  oanbot  mahi  jvur  aaae 
cheaper  bj  far  thaa  the  ttae  Wiltoaian,  joa  ml|[bi  u  well  bare  <me  at 
on«.  We  would  ban  lamt  inchea  of  aand  otcf  the  bjiler  bcbrB  lettlne 
tbapota  m  Itj  asd  we  ahmld  ptefar  eoa  of  Mlaa  HaltDB"*  In-door  Pleat 
Ciiea-  There  baa  baan  taac*  Aewer  gardeniac  la  thia  iBumal  tbaa  In  any 
other  work  gf  the  djij  i  bat  IT  ;«■  reqnln  mon  about  ftaciata'  flower*  w* 
racooiaend  yen  to  order  *'Tbe  FlerUt  and  f  omolegiat." 

Oui  Atfli  13B  Pub  Tbkb  Setibilt  Pbokid  (A  Aduriin-).— In 
order  to  enCDaraga  the  lower  new  formed  ahoota,  you  mnet  not  let  the  top 
hara  too  macb  bad  agatai.    Tkaa*  Raw  abeota  anal  b*  ULb  esaaitb  la  It* 

•an  aad  air  ^Ibt  upon  Ibenu    We  would  now  aierelT  •&--■—  ■' '-••  ■ 

*f..i^     •«  _.  .  baaihinn""  "" —  — "  — '■  -«— *j  --•  .i. 


CLntwiaa  roa  Houaa  Pioirc  [7.  Asa).— W*  bare  npntntlj  atated 
we  eoBld  aot  aay  what  UndB  ot  pljanta  to  neonmnd  fnr  planting  where 

at  Torquay,  or  at  Crotoartyt  how  rerj  diffcrant  Lbe  kinda  of  planta  for 

InjurloBAaa  Lt  would  acen  iT  tba  ground  ondar  It  h»d  beaa  laeoebad,  and 
the  planta  bad  a  tiir  atut  before  tbe  paTameat  wu  laid  down. 

BELaoiHiLU  DiHFriia  arr  (AitacriiH-).— Fron  the  mere  tTagBieiUa 
■est  dried  ap  in  biolting-papar,  luatead  of  being  packed  In  oll-aliiD,  In 
wUib  tboy  wobU  bar*  aamt  tntb  »  band,  w*  ateenly  enabled  le  aay  Ae 

Elaat  la  eeue  Terr  email  Idnd  of  I,T«>pedtBm,aUlid  ts  ipodon  If  not  tbrt 
Ind.    TbedampWolTlaiBpIalnedbytba  plas*  bain*  Id*  -- "■  •" '- 
ia  tempRBtBre  for  It  i  or  elae  It  la  too  mBOh  eeatlBed  lor  wi ...  _   . 
tbaaa  treopoda.  and  Ibn  tne-ltke  I'TSopoda,  »11ad  aba  BHaglnr) 

llT* aad  tbrlre  amaaingly  In  a  dripplng-wel  "" *.--.?*..*._. 

li  luDdentlf  bigh  fattbem:   thuisneofll 


BaoHnw  SrocKa  (XI»«<'<w>1.— II 

credit.  Tbe  ueil  but  ibing  would  be  to  phuge  tba  pot*  olsa*  to  tba 
■euth  wall  of  jour  boaac,  and  hare  a  board  ready  to  put  over  them  to 
keep  D<r  the  rMn  and  miaA  at  the  Irmt,  and  to  plant  Ibem  out  at  Mm  end  of 


pit*  aee  laat  weak.  Ibe  day  before  Chriitiiiai-eTe 
If,  tailing  of  froil  at  night.  Chriatmaa-d^  equallr 
ddiyklfiU,  enough  to  fill  ereiy  heart  with  gratitude — and  witb 
t^joaeijtR,  too,  hot  for  the  hettj  banarament  the  Queen  and 
Boyitl  Paaily,  and  the  nation  at  lar^  have  luatained  in  the 
laarOTal  of  a  Prmce  whoa*  name  waa  nvTer  mentioned  promi- 
nently but  in  oonnaction  with  what  ie  noble  and  eleTating, 
bdag  equally  at  home  diraeUng  the  eouncila  of  the  laamed  men 
of  the  age,  and  in  dariaing  modal  oottage*,*nd  inculcating  thrift, 
indoatiy,  inlalligsice,  and  piwitiaal  pi»(y  for  promoting  the 
h«]:^inea*  of  the  labouring  population.  Would  that  many, 
baaidei  atalwart  aon*  and  blooning  daughters,  would  deem  it 
•  aaoed  duly  to  imitate  hi*  eiample.  Thiae  Bno  day*  eoablad 
n*  to  idaar  the  plaaaura  groondi  of  lea***  Bud  all  fading  flower*, 
to  aweep  and  roll  the  gna*  and  walka,  to  rauder  then  aomewhat 
m  aoo(n4anc«  with  luah  a  glories*  Chriatmaa-d^.  The  rvj 
ttigbbtem  of  tbe  day  would  lead  iia  to  hope  that  it  might  be  a 
■DM  omen,  that  the  ilark  olood  gathoring  belwaan  u*  and 
intlien  acroa*  the  water  might  be  thoroughly  diaaipaled,  and 
Ibit  at  home  many  a  aad  limely  heart  wo^  he  gladdened  by 
tktfraob  of  kind  and  gaDacoua  empathy. — R.  F. 


ir  Ike  retaikn.     We  t 


wrinkled  blnen 
■■    ,    Tba  ^ 


■nyUrge  ae 


rMl  In  Ho.  JW 
blog  will  teadi 

b,  ttlUng  him  what  you  requll 


of  TBI  Corrua  OimamiB.    Thei 
hew  te  maaage  planta  In  aneh  **  lu- 

ToHiToaa   ron  FaniBTiini  Iff.  noi).— The  beat  fur  pmHTlBg  w> 
tbkik  la  tba  Cberryhapnl  (LyeoparatouB  aar^llinBe) ;  bat  you  eui  hare 

dlow,  and  whltc.frultMl:  Melon-abaped,  Pear-ahapeil,  &d.    if  yo 
Tlargeat-' ■-•—..—  .,,[.__... .._.  —  —  -.     - 


PPITITBT,  BEE,  and  HOPBSgOLD  CHaOJICLB. 

THE  POtTLTST  WORLD  IN  1881. 
Ve  baliaya  that  mo*t  man  an  htay,  and  that  all  men  in  aoaaa 
thing*  or  othan  are  procraatinaton.  We  are.  Swen  in  onf 
irifling  aa*e  there  are  tim«  wboi  our  work  aaam*  to  aDoumulata, 
ind  a*  ona  ohild  aaid  to  tba  other,  "  The  more  you  eail  the  toon 
[  won't  oomi^"  ID  the  heMiar  OOF  load  tba  iesa  we  I         '"   '"' 
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to  pluck  up  courage,  and  to  lighten  it.  No  one  ever  yet  intended 
to  commit  »n  extrsTiganoe  that  he  did  not  justify  it  on  the  score 
of  economy ;  and  we  never  defer  work  without  oeing  ahle  to  prove, 
at  least  to  our  own  satisfaction,  that  somehow  or  otlier  benefit 
will  result  from  the  delay.  All  these  things  are  deceit,  and  the 
labour  is  the  same  ;  there  is  the  same  expenditure  of  labour,  but 
it  is  compressed  into  a  shorter  period  of  t'me.  Many  who 
read  this  will  understand  us  when  we  say  the  tafet^  valve  is 
weighted. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  real  difference  between  men  going  to 
the  same  market  and  driving  themselves  ?  One  flits  past  at  the 
utmost  pace  of  a  fast  horse,  still  urging  him.  His  face  is  flushed, 
his  horse  reeks,  but  when  he  reaches  the  Crown  and  refers  to  his 
watch  he  will  be  able  to  say  he  has  accomplished  the  distance  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  had  on  getting  there  more  than  half  an 
hour  to  spare.  His  neighbour  will  drive  steadily,  will  start  at 
the  same  time,  and  arrive  five  minutes  before  market  opens.  He 
will  have  spared  his  own  resources,  and  those  of  his  horse,  while 
accomplishing  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  connection  between  time  and  our  present  subject  has  some- 
what forced  the^e  reflections  upon  us.  This  Number  appears  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  it  will  ho  in  few  of  our  subscribers* 
hands  till  1861  has  become  a  matter  of  history,  and  a  thing  of 
the  past,  while  1862  has  entered  into  being,  untried  it  is  true, 
but  bursting  with  hope.  It  is  an  annual  duty  to  exchange  good 
wishes,  and  mutual  expressions  of  respect  with  all  our  friends, 
and  our  task  is  made  easy  by  the  fact  that  we  believe  we  have 
none  but  friends  among  all  those  with  whom  our  vocation  brings 
us  in  contact.  We  can  heartily  say  we  wish  for  no  others,  and 
that  we  never  pen  a  line  or  utter  a  word  wo  would  not  willingly 
recall,  if  we  thought  it  would  pain  any  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
or  in^o  whose  hands  it  fell. 

We  cannot,  especially  at  the  present  time,  refrain  from  saying 
our  first  feeling  is  one  of  gratitude  that  we  are  again  permitted 
to  begin  another  year.  We  "  look  askew'*  at  those  who  say  at 
forty  they  feel  as  young  as  they  did  at  thirty.  It  is  only  when 
they  feel  the  approaches  of  age  that  they  say  so.  It  is  some 
years  since  we  addressed  many  of  our  present  readers,  and  while 
wo  admit  we  are  older,  and  know  it,  we  are  glad  and  thankful  to 
say  that  to  the  support  of  our  friends  and  subscribers  we  are 
indebted  for  being  able  to  record  1861  among  prosperous  years. 
Such  are  lighter  to  bear  than  troublous  ones. 

Viewing  Poultry  in  its  relation  to  exhibitions  we  have  to  re* 
cord  an  increase  in  its  number  of  sliows,  a  great  stir  in  towns 
where  they  were  formerly  held,  but  have  been  discontinued ;  and 
the  fulfilment  of  our  predictions  that  the  large  shows  woiild 
increase.  Everything  speaks  not  only  of  the  oontinuanoe  but 
the  progress  of  the  movement.  There  has  been  an  immense 
stride  in  Poultry  as  it  applies  to  food,  and  men  who  care  nothing 
for  it  as  a  pursuit,  are  turning  their  thoughts  to  it  as  an  adjunct 
in  feeding  people.  The  great  want  is  statistics ;  we  are  behind 
all  our  continental  neighbours  in  this  matter,  and  it  will  be  only 
when  people  can  see  on  irrefragable  evidence  how  much  Poultry 
does,  that  they  will  begin  to  believe  how  much  it  can  do.  The 
prizes  have  again  been  scattered  abroad  as  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  The  love  of  the  pursuit  is  like  the  dragon's  teeth, 
and  hence  new  names  spring  up  on  the  prize  list.  For  one  that 
disappears  twenty  come  into  notice.  It  has  been  said  nothing 
remains  stationaiy,  and  we  believe  it.  Different  classes  vary  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  are  now  higher,  now  lower. 
They  would  seem  to  depend  on  the  public  for  their  excellence. 
They  increase  in  perfection  and  good  quality,  just  as  they  are  at 
the  top  of  the  public  scale  or  lower.  Certain  classes  seem  to 
depend  also  on  certain  men  whose  countenance  would  appear  to 
be  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  a  breed. 

Dorkings  have  throughout  been  excellent,  not  only  in  size 
but  in  health,  feathers,  and  condition.     We  cannot  mark  much 
increase  in  weight,  but  it  is  impossible  to  go  on  continually 
adding  to  bulk.     That  which  has  oecn  accomplished  is  no  trifle, 
\nd  it  has  not  cost  one  point  of  symmetry.     Spanish  have  barely 
'«eld  their  own  in  quality,  but  their  entries  have  been  satisfSactory. 
•ochin-Cliinas,  in  every  class  but  White,  have  greatly  advanced, 
'he  Buffs  are  as  good,  and  the  Grouse  are  better  than  we  ever 
•w  them  at  any  time.     Brahma  Pootras  progress  steadily,  the 
orld  is  becoming  convinced  of  their  merits,   and   they  now 
remand  a  class  everywhere.     The  Hamburghs  prosper.     The 
^olden-pencilled  and  spangled  are  perfect ;  the  Silver-spangled 
^ry  good  ;   while  the  Silver-pencilled  have  room  for  improve- 
ment    However  ^^imerous  they  might  be,  Polands  could  «ot 


lack  of  entries.  We  can  only  say  of  the  Game  that  wa  en 
suggest  no  improvement. 

Bantams  may  boast  of  their  progress.  In  number  and  qoilitj 
they  are  shows  in  themselves.  The  Ot>lden  are  ezoellant  i  tu 
Silver  very  much  improved ;  the  Black,  White,  and  Ghune  nMify 
perfect. 

Ducks  of  every  breed,  G^eee,  and  Turkeys  maintain  tiuir 
weights.  Bouens  are  faultless  in  colour,  and  the  Biuui 
Aryeans  have  moved  from  Brobdignag  to  Liliput. 

The  principal  novelty  in  the  various  claas  has  bei?n  ther^goSir 
exhibition  of  Cr^ve  Coeurs.  Should  it  continue,  they  may  iik 
for  a  class.  It  is  worth  suggesting  to  those  who  have  tiM 
management  of  these  things,  that  a  dass  does  not  necessitate  thm 
or  even  two  prizes  ;  one  will  test  the  merits  and  capabOitiei  oft 
breed. 

Our  report  is  '*  couleur  do  rose.  We  have  sailed  in  saiety,  and 
things  have  gone  smoothly  with  us.  We  offer  our  best  thanSa 
to  subscribers,  contributom,  and  all  friends,  to  whom  we  feel  «• 
owe,  that  we  can  make  this  gratifying  avowal.  May  it  be  tin 
same  with  them  all.  It  is  eepeoiaUy  matter  of  sincere  nlsanne 
to  us  that  we  can  fill  our  columns,  without  encouraging  dii- 
cussion  in  order  to  supply  our  readers  with  highly -spiced  p» 
sonal  ragoiits.  We  are  proud  to  avow,  that  in  this  respect  we 
are  for  peace  above  all. 

Grateful  for  the  past,  we  hope  for  the  future.  We  would 
that  every  one  should  share  in  light  and  cheerful  anticipationii 
and  therefore  wi^h  to  all  whom  this  sheet  shall  reach 

"A  Happy  and  PBOSPEBora  Nbw  Yeab," 


FEATHERS  of  SILVEE-SPANGLED  HAMBUEGH 
HEN  CHANGED  IN  THEIR  MARKINGS. 

I  HATE  a  capital  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  hen.  She  begu 
to  lay  this  day  (December  23rd)  twelvemonth,  and  between 
that  time  and  the  middle  of  October  produced  240  eggs.  Shs 
then  moulted.  I  now  see  that  her  tail  and  wings  (or  fli^ti 
rather)  are  perfectly  white;  the  breast  is  decidedlv  marked,  oot 
the  spots  too  small;  the  body  cloudy  or  mottled  with  veiy 
small  spots.  Now,  as  her  eggs  have  produced  some  exceedingly 
good  chickens,  and  I  have  obtained  a  prize  cockerel  on  puipose 
to  get  another  strain,  considering  her  imperfect  markmOi 
would  it  be  worth  while  to  risk  chickens  from  ner  eggs,  or  amr 
to  raise  them,  for  the  ensuing  season,  from  her  piUlets,  whidi 
have  just  begun  to  lay  P  — Pullamus. 

[As  you  say  the  hen  in  question  has  bred  you  very  good 
chickens,  and  you  have  now  bought  a  prize  cock  to  cross  with, 
we  recommend  you  to  put  him  ( being  a  chicken)  to  the  hen.  It 
is  common  to  many,  we  may  say  to  most  breeds,  to  fade  in 
colour  and  to  increase  in  whiteness  at  each  succeeding  moult 
af^er  they  become  aged.  Tou  may  give  up  the  barley,  potatoes, 
and  wheat  in  your  poultry  diet  if  you  will  give  ground  oats  and 
the  scraps  from  the  table.] 


FEEDING  POULTRY. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  and  long  before  this,  when  the  daTt 
begin  to  get  short,  I  feed  but  twice  a-day — at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  two  o'clock  in  the  day.  At  morning  they  have  M 
much  barley  as  they  like  to  pick  up,  and  at  mid-day  they  hare  a 
mixture  of  boiled  potatoes  and  the  scraps  from  the  hxnm, 
and  barley,  pea,  or  b^nmeal,  whichever  may  be  the  cheapest  or 
most  come-at-able,  sometimes  ground  oats,  and  when  potatoM 
are  getting  short  in  the  spring,  I  add  brewer's  grains. 

Now,  all  or  any  of  this  sort  of  food  does  first-rate  for  store  fowIS| 
and  I  never  saw  any  marked  difference,  have  which  sort  ther  mayi 
and  the  quantity  of  meal  to  be  used  is  just  as  much  as  wul  ke^ 
the  fowls  from  scouring.  Keep  an  eye  to  that,  and  that  is  the 
surest  guide,  and  if  the  house  scraps  should  contain  much  bread| 
less  meal  will  do.  When  the  days  begin  to  get  light  at  tix  K 
the  morning,  then  I  feed  at  eight  in  the  morning,  one  in  the 
day,  and  again  at  roosting  time;  giving  barley  morning  aoc 
evening,  and  the  hotchpotch,  as  I  caU  it,  at  mid-day.  This  mtd 
I  let  them  eat  till  they  cannot  get  one  bit  more  down,  and  } 
^iscertain  exactly  the  quantity  of  barley  they  will  pick  up  at  tfaN 
ime  of  the ;  '^^  Then  I  have  something  to  measure  that  qpur 
itj ;  then  «'    .  A„mot  stop  to  watch  them  eating  I  can  tteVv 

»lwMif  «nr      f»'"«    VKa«>w     *'     it    *«««'       *'*■    fill*     ff    ■*•     ^<11  t^*t 
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bogin  to  get  lonser,  thej  set  np  Mrlier,  and  they  get  more  food 
in  the  fl^ls.  Thtia  the  Irtt  morning  I  tee  thej  do  not  piok 
their  beriey  up  quite  olean  I  at  once  ihortea  their  allowance, 
both  morning  and  erening,  and  thej  eome  without  calling  to 
every  meal,  at  true  to  time  as  I  do  myself ;  and  although  in  the 
▼ery  long  dayi  their  erening  meal  is,  as  it  were,  only  the  name 
of  the  thing,  as  thoy  scarcely  care  to  pick  up  a  dozen  corns 
a-pieoe,  they  will  not  go  to  hed  happy  tfll  they  have  had  it. 

I  ihoold  have  stated  that  I  keep  curtailing  their  barley  as  I  see 
it  necessary,  but  more  so  in  the  erening  than  the  morning.  I  feed 
extra  at  moulting  time.  Their  walk  affords  all  other  requisites, 
and  by  this  treatment  my  fowls  are  always  in  excellent  hffalth 
•nd  plumage,  and  in  first*rate  laying  condition,  and  always  fit 
to  pick  up  off  the  walk  in  good,  sound,  fleshy  condition  for  table. 
I  have  a  good  warm  shed  for  them  to  roost  and  lay  in,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  roost  out  in  a  tree  close  by,  and  they  that 
tre  in-doors  can  go  out  as  early  as  they  please,  and  they  that 
XDOst  out  in  all  weathers  are  equal  in  all  respects  to  tho«e  that 
roost  in*  doors. 

I  know  plenty  of  people  that  have  good  fowl-houses  lock  their 
fowls  up  in  the  warm  every  night,  and  feed  pretty  regularly,  and 
have  good  runs  in  the  bargain,  and  give  their  fowls  three  times 
the  com  that  I  give  mine,  and  these  do  not  lay  in  comparison 
with  mine,  or  do  so  well  in  any  way,  and  they  wonder  how  it  is ; 
and  it  is  simply  this — they  are  a  people  that  call  themselves 
poultry  fan'^iers  that  have  sprung  up  within  a  few  jears,  and 
•ome  only  months  as  it  were^  they  talk  over  their  management 
io  each  other  when  they  meet,  and  every  one  thinks  his  or  her 
plan  the  best.  They  buy  a  poultry-book,  and  as  they  do  not 
think  to  make  observations  about  the  habit  of  the  fowl  or  the 
fituation  they  are  in,  many  go  directly  opposite  to  what  the 
book  states.  Picture  these  fanciers*  fowls  being  let  out  of  their 
house  at  eight  o'clock  on  a  summer's  morning,  and  mine  that 
had  hopped  out  of  a  tree  at  four,  and  come  home  to  breakfast  at 
eight !— WoBOESTBB. 


BOYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY'S  POULTRY  SHOW 

DiCBMBBB  17th  and  18th. 

Tni  show  of  poultry  was  very  good,   the  several  varieties 
being  well  represented  in  numbers  as  well  as  perfection  in  the 
•pecimens.    The  mature  Dorkings  numbered  thirteen  lots,  and 
•11  fit  creditably  to  compete  in  any  show.    The  first  prise  was 
taken  by  a  very  fine  lot  recently  brought  from  England,  and  we 
learned  competed  successfully  at  the  late  Birmingham  Show. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pens  are  so  inconveniently  made-^ 
the  openinic  being  at  the  back — that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  a  critical  judgment,   as,  where  competition  is   so  dose, 
weight  must  decide  the  point ;  many  birds  looking  very  large, 
which,  when  put  into  the  scale,  do  not  answer  the  expectation. 
The  Dorkings  under  a  year  mustered  nineteen  lots,  more  in- 
teresting than  the  adults,  as  showing  the  result  of  the  breeders* 
eare  bettowed  upon  them,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  contest 
was  a  dose  one.    We  could  not,  however,  agree  in  the  award  of 
first  prize  to  lot  22,  the  Countess  of  Bective,  the  birds  being  too 
small  and  the  pullets  not  .aocuratdy  matched.    The  second 
birds  reared    by  Mr.  Williams   being  much    superior.     Mrs. 
B^rrell's  highly  commended  birds  were  also  very  fine.      The 
Spamtk  classes,  both  old  and  young,  did  not  show  to  such  per- 
fiiction  as  the  other  breeds,  the  season  bdng  a  late  one  for 
moulting,  so  that  the  birds  had  not  reooveredf  as  was  shown  in 
tiie  gMieral  want  of  brilliancy  of  the  combs  and  wattles,  the 
delicate  whiteness  of  the  fiice,  and  fulness  of  taiL    Mid[ing 
allowance  for  this,  the  show  was  a  good  one.    The  Cochin-  China 
class  had  not  many  representatives,  but  the  birds  were  good. 
The  Oame  class  had  but  few  champions  to  support  the  cause, 
and  one  or  two  lots,  we  believe,  were  disqualified,  although 
ieparatdy  good  birds,  because  the  legs  were  of  different  colours. 
There  was  a  particularly  fine  array  of  the  crested  breeds, 
which  attracted  much  attention,  both  from  the  sixe  of  the  crests 
and  the  beautiful  markings  of  the  birds.    The  White-crested 
Black  birds  were  very  fine,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
■aoceasful  exhibitor.  Miss  Drevar,  who  took  all  the  prises.    The 
diss  for  any  other  distinct  breed  contained  some  beautiful  birds 
of  the  Silver  and  Qold-mooned  Phetuanig,  and  divided  the  prises 
batween  them.  These  breeds,  the  pride  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
lUra,  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated  in  Irdand,  as  well  for  their 
Wntj  aa  productiveness.    The  IWivyt  were  very  fine,  par- 
tedarly  a  pen  of  Gambridgsshire  birds  bdonging  to  Mr.  Joseph 


Tnite,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  ten  young  ood»  (American),  all  of 
whioh,  we  believe,  were  soon  daimed.  The  double-breasted  pied 
Norfolk  Turkeys  shown  by  Mr.  D.  Campion,  Mount  Yemon, 
were  also  particularly  fine.  They  took  our  attention,  from  their 
degant  appearance,  thdr  compactness,  and  freedom  from  offal ; 
thmr  flesh  u  also  beautifully  white,  and  they  are  a  very  domestic 
description  of  bird. 

The  Geese  had  immense  birds  to  represent  the  class,  among 
them  a  pair  of  Canada  Gkese,  which  were  greatly  admired,  and, 
no  doubt,  can  be  easily  domesticated,  and  as  they  weigh  as  much 
as  20  lbs.,  deserve  attention. 

The  Bouen  Ducks  were  all  very  superior,  and  as  they  competed 
with  Aylesbury,  showed  their  superiority  by  taking  all  the 
prizes  and  commendations.  Considerable  discussion  took  place 
in  the  awards  in  this  class,  as  the  birds  were  not  weighed,  and 
much  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  minute  points  in  com- 
petition— viz.,  the  marking  of  the  bills,  &c. ;  but  we  believe  the 
morning  was  so  dark  that  any  slight  mistakes,  owing  to  such  a 
cause,  should  be  overlooked  where  the  judgment  was  generally 
so  good. 

DoRKiNo.— First,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Rosemonat,  Dundnun.  Second, 
CoimteM  of  BectiTe,  the  Lodge,  Virginia,  county  Cavan ;  R.  P.  Willlami, 
HolljbroolK,  Clontarf;  Mrs.  Lugton,  4,  Banna  View.  Chiekeru.^?vnt, 
Countess  of  Bective.  Second,  R.  P.  Williams,  ClonUrf.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  Farrell,  Moynalty.    Commended,  R.  P.  Williams,  Clontarf. 

Spanish.— Priae,  R.  P.  Williams.  Chickens. ^VinU  £.  J.  Smith,  Jan., 
31,  Rutland  Square.  Second,  R.  P.  Williams.  Commended,  Miss  K.  de 
Courcy  Drerar,  Blackrook;  J.  Forrest,  Roebuck  House,  Dublin. 

CocHiir-CHiifA.— Firht,  R  P.  Williams.  Second,  Countess  of  Bectire. 
Chickens,^Vintt  Countess  of  Bectire.  Second,  B.  W.  Boyle,  Rosemoont, 
Dundrum. 

Game.— First.  R.  W.  Colgan,  Blackrock.  (Second  withheld.)  Chiekeni, 
—Price,  W.  Colgan,  Blackrock. 

HAMBvmoH  (Spangled).— First,  R.  P.  Williams.  Second,  R.  W.  Boyle, 
Dundrum.  Highly  Commended,  R.  P.  Williams.  CAicibe/u.— First,  R.  P. 
William*.    (Second  withheld.) 

WHira-cassTBD  Black  Fowl.— First  and  Second,  Miss  E.  de  Courcy 
Drevar.  Blackrock.  Chieksn$,^FixBt  and  Second,  Miss  £.  de  Courcy 
Drerar. 

Amr  OTHBR  DisTiircT  Brebd.— First,  J.  Lafarelle,  the  Grange,  Stillogran. 
Second,  R.  P.  Williams.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Lafarelle ;  R  P.  Williams. 

CuicKBMS  (Six,  of  any  braed).— First,  R,  P.  Williams.  Second,  Mrs.  M. 
Delaney,  CasUeknock. 

Chickbms  (of  any  breed).— First,  R.  P.  Williams,  HoUybrook.  (Second 
withheld.) 

Turkxts.— Seeond,  J.  Lentaign.    (First  withheld.) 

TuRKBTs  (Tallaght).— Fir«t  and  Second,  J.  Tuite,  MuUingar.  Second, 
J.  Hayland,  SO,  North  Anne  Street. 

Gbbsb.— First,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dundrum.    Second,  J.  Tuite,  Mullingar. 

DucKa- First,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Second,  H.  M.  Barton,  4,  Hareoart 
Terrace.  Highly  Commended,  R.  P.  Williams,  Clontarf ;  R.  W.  Boyle, 
Dundrum.    Commended,  R.  P.  Williams. 

Lot  of  Tem  Ducks.— Firiit,  R.  P.  Williams,  Clontarf.  Second.  J. 
Hyland,  80,  North  Anne  Street.    Highly  Commended,  Mrs  H.  Rathmines. 

-- {Irish  Farmer's  Gazette.) 


HALIFAX  FANCY  PIGEON  ASSOCIATION. 

Oir  the  20th  and  2l8t,  the  fourth  Show  of  the  Halifax  Fancv 
Pigeon  Association  was  held  at  the  Mechanics*  Hall,  and  both 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  birds  exhibited  was  decidedly 
in  advance  of  that  of  any  proTious  year.  There  was  an  encourag- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  local  exhibitors,  and  these  were 
Messrs.  W.  Smith,  S.  Shaw  (Stainland),  W.  Kelsey,  J.  Sunder- 
land, jun.,  E.  Drake,  J.  Bairstow,  J.  Wadsworth,  A.  Graydon, 
O.  Hebblethwaite,  J.  Firth,  E.  Parry,  and  S.  Thompson.  That 
this  Show  is  regarded  with  favour  elsewhere  we  have  satisfactory 
proof  in  the  fact  that  exhibitors  attended  from  the  following 
places: — Forest  Hill,  Staley bridge,  Glossop,  Bradford,  New- 
castle^n-Tyne,  Birmingham,  Whiteharen,  Nottingham,  Shef- 
field, Burnley,  Huddersfield,  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Gateshead,  Lanark, 'Beverley,  Rochdale,  Newark,  Axminster, 
Dundee,  and  Glasgow.  There  were  413  pens,  and  specimens  of 
some  rare  breeds  exhibited. 

In  Fowters,  Mr.  Wm.  Smith  was  highly  successful,  carrying 
off  the  first  prizes  in  Yellow  hens,  and  Dun  or  Mealy  cocks,  and 
the  second  prizes  in  three  other  classes,  while  he  was  highly  com* 
mended  in  a  fourth.  He  was  also  the  winner  of  a  silver  medal^ 
vidue  £2,  given  by  Mr.  George  Ure,  Dundee,  for  the  best  pair  of 
Powter  cocks  or  hens  of  anj  colour,  bred  in  1861.  In  Mr.  Peter 
Eden,  of  Salford,  however,  he  found  a  formidable  competitor, 
who  carried  ofi*  the  first  priz3  in  six  different  classes,  and  aeoond 
prizes  in  three  other  classes,  while  in  others  he  was  highly  com* 
mended.  Mr.  Geo.  Ure,  of  Dundee,  carried  off  first  priaea  in 
four  classes,  the  second  prizes  in  two  classes,  while  in  another 
he  was  highly  commended.  The  collection  waa  in  every  respect 
a  magnificent  one  and  excited  much  attention*    A  Mealy  hen 
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belonging  to  Mr.  Ridpeth,  of  MancheBter,  waa  miioh  admired  Short-facku  J^^'^"  (J^jjf ^7^^;jf*  »?  *^ 

•1      .s   •»            *v   J          J     J     •     LI      I.  Shokt-fackd  TvMiii.KRH  (Kites,  or  ScIf-«oloar6).~n>ft,  E.  T.  Anfett^ 

for  It 8  length  of  body  tnd  admirable  aliape.  London.    Second,  8.  Stott,  Rochdale  (Red  Agates). 

In  Carritrf,  the  moat  remarkable  aliow  wae  tiiatof  Dun  oooia,  Comhoh  Tumblkra  (Moultta).-Fint,  M.  L.  FearaaMab  HoddanUi. 

there  being  wTen  entries,  five  of  which  were  noticed,  Mr.  Thoa.  Swond,  W.  F.  KntwiRtle,  Bradford  (BUok).                  «,.»^.      «.^, 

run         4*  au^m  i^   *.k:Tl«  «v.-  «—*  «-;— .    -«^  \f«    t«i»«  ii-;»-  Commow    Tvmblkrh    (Bald*).— Firat,   J.   Bepbton,    Preacot.     8ceoa4» 

Oolley,  of  Sheffield,  taking  the  firat  prue,  and  Mr.  Joim  Bair-  ^  g^Q^  Rochdale  (Blue). 

stow,  of  Halifax,  the  aecond.     In  the  aereral  claaaca  of  Oarriera,  Oommok  TviiBLXKa  (Bearda).— Firat,  H.  Baldon,  Bradftn-d.     Mmai, 

Mr.  Bairstow  carried  off  three  first  prizes,  five aeeondpriaea, and  ^J^^^^^^^^^^^- ,a  y,     ^      ^     »<   «  i>  tt  t»«^  t^^^    «.«^ 

•  1  i.            I  ^  —  i«4..ki«  ,^^^Sa.^     "w-  -d^^  t?-i««.  i.««  Common  Tumblkm  (Self-colour) .—First,  P.  H.  Jone^  London,    seeoa^ 

in  eight  caaes  lie  was  nighij  commended.   Mr.  Jreter  Jiiden,  now-  g  gj^^^   StainUnd. 

erer,  carried  off  the  ailTer  medal,  Tmlue£2,  given  by  Mr.  Matthew  'jaoobin*.— First,  8.  8h4w,  Stainland.    Beeond,  J.  T.  I^iwraaa*  Itnt' 

Btuart,  of  Glasgow,  for  the  beat  pair  of  Carriera,  Dun  or  Black    pool.    Highly  Commended,  J.  T.  Lawrence.  .  -,   .    -    -. 

1.          J  i_     J-     io/»i       T     *v.-^^  -    *u            L^^'t.-       -.  TuBBiTS.— First,  T.  T.  Parker,  Chorley.    Second,  E.  A.  Hargzovi^  B^ 

cocks,  and  brt^d  in  1861.     In  this  olaea,  the  competition  waa  ex-  xnigham.Uighly  Commended,  V.  F.  EitwisUe.  Bfadford.  Cup,  B.ih8«, 

oeedingly  keen.  Btalnland. 

In  Almond   Tumblers^  Mr.  Eden  alao  carried  off  the  sarer  BAaaa—Flrst,  J.  H.  Frame,  Lanark.    Sewmd,  8.  Shaw.  Sfadiitad. 

medal  Talue  £8,  given  by  Lord  Binning,  for  the  b»t  p«r ;  Mr.  HlXc~omS2Jed.rr^i,e^L^^^^^^^^      ?e?S^l,2JJS;!^  "^ 

Matthew  Stuart,  of  Ghlaagow,  winning  the  ailver  medal,  value £2,  FAMTAiL8.-~Cbe*«.— First,  W.  Taylor,  Sheffield.     Second,  T.  RUasll, 

given  by  Mr.  Jamea  Huk*,  of  Glasgow,  for  the  aeoond  best  pair.  Manchester,     uiphly  Commended,   W.   Vaughai^  Middtoahro^-«-t»ai 

S  8.^„el  8h.w.  of  Bt-mWd,^r,ied  off  fo«r  «cond  p^.  ^'^fj;  h^^  A?r"4^»,;  o'.'  Si-^^^^JST'SU^ 

In  Kites  or  Self-coloura  there  were  two  admirable  hena,  both  mended,  E.  Smith,  Birmingham;  J.  W.  Edge,  Biradngliam ;  SLMs^ 

ahown  by  Mr.  George  Fawdon,  of  Gataahead,  and  they  were  London ;  F.  G.  Stevens,  Axminuter.                           .    ^    ^   «   ,^.*_ 

miipli  nntiAPfl       The  ahow  of  CommoTi  Tumhlflra  waa  not  verv  TnvMPXTEas.— First,  8.  Shaw,  SUmland.      Seeond,  W.  H.  a  OtUtt 

mucn  noiioed.      iiie  snow  oi  common  Jumoiers  was  not  veiy  ^^ujoy  ^  Newark.  Highly  Commenced,  S.  Shaw. 

numerous,  but  they  were  all  of  an  excellent  quahty.  Ruin^-First  and  Second,  H.  Key,  Beverley. 

The  Jacobins  compriaed  some  of  the  best  birds  ever  exhibited,  «v^a.-Pirat.  s.  8haw,  stainland.    Second,  J.  C.  Baierly,  KcMtaffhok 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  StainUnd,  carrying  off  the  firat  priae  with  Beds.  M«ch"ur~^^'^  ^'  ^''^**''  ^""^^^^^^  ^"^'^'    ^•**"^                 ** 

The  ISirbiit  were  an  interesting  claaa ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  won  the  swallows.— First  and  Second,  8.  Shaw,  Stainland. 

ailver  cup,  value  £6,  given  by  Mr.  W.  Wicking,  of  London,  for  DBAooiis.-Fir8t,  E.  Parry,  UaUCsx.    Second,  J.  Wadimorth,  HaOte 

the  best  three  pairs,  subject  to  his  birds  being  aold  for  £5  if  (BJ"©)-                           c^..^i    .«,i  vmv    a   ok.w    «».t«iit»<i  tnmetm. 

^1  •       J      rri-          •                -Di     u   -Di            J   M  J        J  av  Ant  Variety.— First,  Second,  and  Fifth,  8.  Shaw,  Stainland  (SpoOi 

alaimed.     The  paira  were  Black,  Blue,  and  Bed,  and  they  were  Rna«.lans,   Shields).     Third,    E.    A.  HargroTe,  Blrmfngham.     r9n% 

of  such  an  admirable  quality  that  there  were  several  claimanta  A.  ETans,  Salford  (Hyacinths).   Highly  Commended,  O.  lira,  Daadaa; 

for  them.  ^  ®-  Brooke,  St.  Bec«. 

The  Show  in  other  breeds  posseaaed  no  fcaturea  calling  for  Judoxs.— Mr.  Jamea  Millar,  Cam]achie»  Glaagow  i  Mr.  I.  J. 

special  mention  aave  the  I\rumpeier4t  except  that  the  first  prize  Charlton,  Stanley,  near  Wakefield ;   and  Mr.  ThflOipMa,  m, 

was  awarded  to  Mr.  Shaw's  Black  Mottles,  which  have  figuied  Ann*a>  Southowram.— (Ai/j^ac  Courier.) 

oonspicuously  at  all  the  exliibitions  in  the  kingdom,  and  have 

won  a  little  fortune  in  prises.    These  are  also  the  same  birds 

from  which  Mr.  Wolatenholme  painted  his  picture  of  «  The  MANCHESTEli    EXHIBITION    OP    DOMESTIC 

3^n"npetei--  -pnTTT  TP  V 

The  Dragons  were  an  turasually  large  eolleotion,  and  in  the  irv^u^xxLx. 

olaaa  for  "  variety  "  there  were  some  specimens  of  rare  excellence  December  2Gth     2StH. 

—in  fact,  such  a  class  as  has  seldom  been  brought  together.  Fob  some  years  past  Manchester  haa  not  held  the  poeition  m 

Amongst  the  most  noticeable  of  theae  were  a  pair  of  *«  Wonga-  densely  populated  a  neighbourhood  ou^t  certainly  to  do  u 

Wongaa,"  imported  from  Australia,  and  a  pair  of  Laced  Fantwls.  connection  with  our  pouUnr  shows.    It  appean  that  some  am 

The  Show  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  auooesaful  of  any  that  <»  eight  yeara  bade  a  number  of  poultry  exhibiftionB  took  piMB 

has  yet  been  held  in  England,  and  ita  suoceaa  is  owing  mainly  to  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Mancheater.     As  a  ^lole  they  M 

the  nnanimouB  working  of  the  Committee,  each  member  having  ^•U  attended^  and  excited  no  smaU  ahare  of  both  »«1  •■■ 

laboured  heartily  to  give  to  the  Show  the  utmoat  iclai  poauhle.  P«Wic  intereat.    As,  however,  from  the  dilapkUrtiDna  canaadtf 

The  following  is  the  list  of  prises  awarded :—  tlie  lapse  of  time,  the  authorities  deemed  it  far  mora  ex|jiiliiiil 

PowTKn8.-i?/u.   acA.-Fir«t,  P.  Eden,  Salford.    Second,  V.  Smith,  *?  •^if"  ~*"*^y  ^T'  building  cm  the  Slt«  ^  the  old  BA 

Halifax.    Highly  Commended,  8.  Shaw,  Stainland.    Blue  ifwi. —First,  P,  than  Waste  money  on  the  ncvcr-ending  repairs  of  the  one  tJMB 

Eden,  Halfoni.     Second,  W.  Smith,  Halifax.    Commended,   W.  Taylor,  exiatant,  it  waa  taken  down  altogether,  and  from  that  time  It 

S/SSr:^i;:i'?i™?a  u«"i»£i!'  fc^'l:  nSfi.  ol^;  ^^£fy  SLFT"*"!!  ^"}"y  '•'*"'  i»»'»«di»tely  c«»n**ed  with  ibm- 

Commended,  J.  H.  Frame,  Lanark.    Ited  Cbc*.— First  and  Second,  oTure,  <*««tcr  Has  taJcen  place.                                                                   .^ 

I^andee.     HiRhly  CJommtnded,  P.  Eden.  Salford ;   W.  Bailth,  Halithz.  Perceiving  how  much  attraction  sach  meetings  oanscd  win 

gjj.H«j,-Fi«^aUre.Dnnd«.    8^  the  public,  Mr.  Jennison,  the  spirited  proprietor  of  the  Ballt 

Highly  Commenced,  J.Smith,  Sheffield.     Fel/oio  roeA^-Flrst  and  Second,  v      ^     i     •     i /^     j           -x     ^      *^  i       i_*-L.^           -i       a__  aL. 

pTBcfcn.  Salford.    Tethnt  Js-.-Fli^t.  W.  Smith,  Halifax,    fleeond,  pl  ^ue  Zoological  Gardens,  aituate  only  abo«t  two  miles  ftrom  tht 

■den,  Salford.  HiffhiyCanmended,H. Brown,  Sheffield!  J. Huie, Qlasgow.  centre  of  Mancheater,  determined  to  hold  an  "inaugural  mel^ 

VM^  G>r*--Firht  «ad  fie^d,  P.  Eden.  Salford.    Highly  Commended,  ing"  on  tlie  juat-passed  26th  December,  and  two  following  dBy% 

W.  KelKey,  Halifax.     Wktte  1/eii.— First,  P.  Eden,  Salford,    Second,  G.       ^       * 1    i.i  i^-i^i*  n      *      ^u     '  • 

Uw-Dundw.    Highly  Commended,  O.  Ure.  Dundi;e;  P.  Eden,  Salfbrd;  *^  *«  ^^^  ^^    ^^^^^  exhibitions   annually  for  the  fuhim 

8.  lobron,  Ifilford  Jnnction ;  W.  Xelaev,  HaUfaz.  (An  czeellent  daca.!  With  the  determination,  if  possible^  to  give  the  tame  a  popuw 

5^  «  -^^'?^  Cock.-  First,  w.  Smith,  tfalifttf.  Second,  J.  Hai^  ^Ibmow.  commenoement,  not  only  waa  a  very  Uberal  prise  tiat  offend  fcf 

Very  Hivhly  Commiodrd,  —  Stuart,  Glasgow.    Highly  Commended,  w.  H.  ;*_  ^^i^^^^\Jit  i\%^  lii/k.*^  ..nlr^^.^  .^^ikI  ^t  ^l  »l.^      ,  ,:,^ 

Tegeimrier,  London  ;  T.  Ridpeth,  Maneliester.     Din  er  Mealy  Ben.-^  **•  projector,  but  the  hitherto  unknown  prolftr  of  aU  the  lOMqM 

first,  T.  Ridpeth,  Mancheater.    Second,  H.  Brown,  ShefflakL     Highly  derived  from  entrance-money,  waa  guaranteed  as  sn  additHB  li 

S»***°?«?l'.C- J-  Samueiii.  Manchester,  /nr  0>/oiir.-Medal,  W.  Smith,  the  published  premiums  for  thoso  whomightmoM  the  sueosmM 

Hah/ax  (While  .     UiRhly  Cttmmended,  M.  Stuart,  Olaf>gow.  ^«-a      Tl«o  .iJU  ^l,>i.  mAA^^  «».  ««*  k.  JZ^  ^,..^.  .  »«:«„.  ^^m. 

CAaaiiEB.-BMfJfc  Coei-Flrst,  F.  G.  StevenCAxmlnster.    Second,  J.  O"*?'     ^  *"^  ***"■  «'^«*  ^  ;«^  P^  «y  ™«»f  •  *n™«  «^ 

Bairslow,  Halifax.     Highly  Cenmended,  P.  Eden,  Salford;  J,  Wads-  as  the  entrance  per  pen  was  affixed  at  half-apsovoMgn.     We 

worth.  Halifax .    -    -  ■              ~.    .    -         —        _    _ .  ^                                                        _      .      _        _     .     . . 

Salford. 

Sheffield 

Second, 

Balrstow,  Halifax ;  A.  L.  Silvesur,'  Birmingham.'   Jhm  Ifeii.- First,'  P.    arrangement  seemed  nioxe  tlian  problematieaL 

Eden    Salford,     Second,  T.  CoUey,  Sheffield.     Highly  Commended.  J.  ^^^  jpp^„  ^  enigma  even  to  ourselrea.  how  snoh' 

BairHtow,  Halifax,     hlue  OoeA.— I-lrst,  J.  Baintow,  Halifax.    Second,  T.  ***••  "PF"",""  ^«ai|I»i«.  «»ot*  »«  yunotv**,  iww  swh 

>>lley,  Sheffield.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Bairstow,  Haiiftix.    BhMJim,  covld  possibly  be  oompatible  with  the  topply  of  means  forr^ 

—First.  T.  CoUey,  ^heffleld.    Seeond,  J.  Bairstow,  HaUfaz.    Uigh2y  Com-  funding  tliB  very  considerable  amount  of  outky  ever  rsanltiiif 

mended,  J  Bairrtow.  Halifax.      White  Cor^.—First  and  Second.  J.  Bair-  f^m  ^]^  sflicient  carrying  out  of  such  mettings.     The  esiilm» 

♦ow.  Halifax,      irhite  /Ten— First  and  Second,  J.  Haintow.  Halifax.  :.        i"w  omw*™  t^^yuiij  viu  ua  bwu  nNVMingv      Auvnya^^ 

»/«*  or /;»m.- Silver  Medal  and  Thhrd,  P.  Eden,  Salford.    Second,  J.  tion  proved,  however,  more  aatistactoiy  than  was  antunpSMft 

Bairstow.  Halifax.     Highly  Commended,  H.  Smith,  Skiptoa  (DunJ  ;  J.  Belle  Yue  Gardens  are  devoted  not  only  to  the  parposea  «f  >• 

^^eakiu,  Sheffield  (Dun)  ;  I.  Colley,  bhcffleld.  •«--  omMidMrmhUi  ooIUmtion  nf  livinir  KaAlcMinAl  mwirimm*    ^ 

Alhono  icaiBLKKs.-Flr»tMedilandThlrd.P.  Eden,  Salford.     Second  ^f^  conaioeraDie  collection  oi  uvmg  aootopoat  apeeuneiis,  tm 

-■edai,  X.  Stuart,  GiaKgow.  idso  contam  a  somewiiat  extensive  and  rairy  mtosating  musHl^i 

SaoKT-FACBD  ToMBLsas  (MotUes).^nrst,  F.  £.  Else,  London.    Second,  together  with  the  most  extended  arraogemsBts  for  bosdu^idaiMl^ 

'ii^^r'-fr^t...,.  (B..rd.X-Flr.t.  T.  Hivo^  XottingUm.  8*co»d.  ^  n^jlTi.,  W^^T"*  tLT^f*  'TTf'^^lT^-S 

%  Shaw,  St-<-Vand.    Uighl*  -vrnt^-..^^    t    jv  q^i*—  No^Miifham  •  ^  ^*  publiabmg  of  ita  pfogramniea  of  entartaiiiaisiiti  taiploymg 
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Haxburohs  (SilTer-spangled).— First,  T.  Dale,  Ifiddlewieh.  Recond, 
J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Third,  Rer.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Beighton  Rectory. 
Highly  Commended,  R.  Teeb:iv,  Fulwood.  Commended,  J.  Newtown, 
Silsden.  CAicAcn«.— First,  J.  Dixon.  Second,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Linton 
Farlc.    Third,  T.  Dale.    Fourth,  J.  Leech,  Newcastlc-nnder-Lyne. 

Hahburohs  (Silver-spangled).— Prize,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Linton  Parle. 

Haxburgh  (Spangled-hens)  —Price,  J.  Damforth,  Uolmfirth.  PuUeir 
Prise,  8.  H.  Hyde,  Ashton-onder-Lyne. 

PoLANDs.— First  and  Second,  J.  Dtxon,  Bradford.  C7kfc*tffi*.— Prizc» 
J.  Dixon. 

Oamk  Bamtams  (Brown  or  Black-breasted  Rods).-  First,  T.  H.  D. 
Bally,  Biggleswade.  Second,  J.  Camm,  Southwell.  Third,  R.  Swift, 
SouthweU.  Fourth,  R.  J.  Robinson,  Ulverstone.  Cbr*.— First,  T.  H.  D. 
Bayly.    Second,  J.  Camm. 

Game  Bantams  (other  Tarieties).— First,  G.  C.  WhitwcU,  Kendal.  Second 
and  Fourth,  J.  Cumm,  Southwell.  Third,  T.  Taylor,  Chesterfield.  Highly 
Commended,  L.  J.  Crossley,  Halifax  ;  £.  Holdsworth,  Leeds. 

Gaue  Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Camm,  Southwell,  Notts, 
Second,  T.  Howarth,  Horwich,  Lancashire.  Highly  Commended,  L.  J. 
Crorsley,  Halifax. 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  near  Bijrglcswade 
(t3old-laced).  Second,  £.  Hucton,  Pudsey,  Leeds.  Third,  J.  Dixon,  Brad- 
fori. 

Bantams  ( Black ).^rrize,  H.  N  Harrop,  Audennhaw,  near  Manchester, 
Highly  Commended,  £.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  near  Leeds. 

Fowls  (Any  oth-r  variety).— First,  II.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  near  Preston. 
Second,  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  near  Leeds.  Third,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton, 
MirAeld.  Fourth,  R.  Lees,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Highly  Commeoded, 
R  Hillkirk,  Altrincham;  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 

Brahma  Pootras.— First,  R.  Teobay,  Fulwood,  near  Preston.  Third, 
T.  W.  HilU  Hey  wood.  CA  if  Areii*.— First,  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood  nejir  Preston. 
Second,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 

Piikasants  (Any  other  variety).— Prize,  J.  J.  Jones,  Churton  Lodge, 
near  Chester. 

PIGEONS. 

Carriers.- First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford. 

Powtkrs.— First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford. 

Fantailr.— First,  T.  Ridpcth,  Rusholmo.  Second,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston 
New  Town,  Birmingham. 

Almond  Tumblers —First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford. 

Nuns. -First  and  Third,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham. 
Second,  E.  Holdsworth,  Calls,  Leeds. 

Balds.— First,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham.  Second  and 
Third,  T.  Kidpeth.  Poplar  House,  Rusholme. 

Owls.— First,  H.  Morris,  Silvordale  Lodffo,  Forest  Hill,  Kent  Second,  G, 
Lee,  Ardwick.  Third,  T.  Ridpeth,  Rusholme.  Highly  Commended,  N. 
Roberts,  Ardwick. 

Jacobins.— First,  C.  J.  Samuels,  the  Elms,  Victoria  Park. 

Turrits.— Firat.  T.  Ridpeth,  Rusholme.  Second,  W.  Whlston,  Langley. 
near  Macclesfield. 

Ant  other  DifTiNCX  Vabibtt.— Pint,  A.  White,  Manchester.  Second, 
W.  Kean,  Bignor  Street,  Cheetham  Hill  Road. 

Trcmpkiebs— Prize,  W.  H.  C.  Gates,  Beesthorpe,  Newark,  Notta. 

Archangels.— Prize,  E.  Holdsworth,  00    Calls.  Leeds. 

Barbs.- Prize,  P.  Eden,  Salford.    Highly  Commended.  P.  Eden. 

Dr AG oonsl— Prize,  Lady  £.  Talbot,  Knowslcy,  Proscot.  Highly  Com- 
mendeJ,  C.  J.  Samuels,  Victoria  Park. 

FoREtON  PiOKONB.— Prize,  Ludy,  E.Talbot,  Knowsley,  Prescot 

TukKVYB.- First,  J.  Dlxoa,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  J.  Jones,  Churton  Lodice, 
near  Chester.  Third,  B.  Barker,  Wyseby  Hill,  Klrtlebridge,  Dumfriesshire. 
Pou/r*.— First,  Rev.  T.  L.  FeUowes,  Beight4)n  Rectory. 

Gsxsx  (White).— First,  Mis.  M.  Seamons,  Haitwell,  Aylesbur>',  Bucks. 
0>o«/tn^j(.— Prize,  T.  W.  HQl,  Hey  wood. 

Geesb  (Grey  and  Mottled).— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  T.  W. 
nUl,  Heywood.  near  Manchester.  Third,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  HartwcU, 
Aylesbury,  Bucks.     ^o«/tn^«.— Prize,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dnb'in. 

Ducvs  (White  Aylesbury).- First,  and  Scond,  M.  Scamocs,  Aylesbury. 
Third,  E.  Viggor,  Cheshire.  Fourth,  T.  W.  Hill,  Heywood.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Hall,  .Macclesfield. 

Ducks  (Itouen).— First,  J.  Holme,  Prescot.  Second,  T.  Eden.  Ihird, 
H.  WorraU,  West  Derby.  Fourth.  Mrs.  Alston,  Fleetwood.  Fifth,  J.  Dixon. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Copple,  Prescot. 

Ducks  (Black  East  Indian).— Prize,  F.  W.  Earlo.  Edcnhurst. 

DuoKB  (any  other  variety ).-Fii  at,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly.    Second.  J.  Dixon. 

Ornamkntal  Watlr  Fowl.— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  T.  H.  D. 
Bayley,  Biggleswade.    Third,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dablin. 


BABBIT  SCHEDULE. 

As  tho  Crystal  Palaco  Poultry  Show  is  one  of  the  leading 

exhibitions  of  its  class  in  the  country,  the  arrangements  that  are 

there  adopted,  no  doubt,  serve  as  an  example  for  tiie  provincial 

shows  to  imitate  and  profit  by.    There  is  one  part  of  their  pro- 

upramme,  however,  which  I  conceive  to  bo  a  serious  omission,  and 

hat  is  tho  non-encouragement  that  is  given  to  the  breeds  of 

he  useful  Rabbit« — that  is,  those  Babbits  to  which  a  commercial 

'alue  is  attached.      The  Babbit-sohedule  of  the  Crystal  Palace 

'^gins  with  "The  Longest  Kan,"  and  proceeding  through  all 

arieties  of  colour,  such  as  " Black  and  White,*'  "Yellow  and 

Vhiie,"   &c.,  they  come  to  "  For  weight,"   and  every   other 

ariety   is   included   in  the  one  remaining  class   of  "  Foreign 

iabbits."  Tho  tendency  of  such  an  arrangement  is  to  encourage 

^e  preservation  of  distinct  colours  to  the  disadvantage  of  such 

uricties    as  Silver   Grey,  Angora,   Alpine,    and  Himalaya,  to 

?hich  ther'*  ^s  a  p'-^at  commercial  value  attached  on  account  of 

r  1      tinairtiT     ^Vio«>Arrt     t    f,)i«ti    ^^4      QE^i^'^'iop 
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in  the  class  of  foreign  Babbits  should  have  been  bo  meagn^  nd 
that  the  varieties  I  have  mentioned  were  so  Bcantily  repremilidi 
as  the  inducement  for  exhibitors  to  send  their  ammafi  and  the 
chance  of  receiving  a  prize  are  so  small. 

I  do  not  object  to  prizes  being  given  for  long  ears,  dif- 
ferent colours,  and  for  weight ;  but  I  think  other  varieties  d 
greater  value  should  not'  bo  left  out.  The  Silver  Gnj  or 
Chinchilla,  the  Angora,  the  Alpine,  and  the  Himalaya,  m 
all  valuable — some,  indeed,  very  much  so,  for  their  skins ;  ud 
I  think  it  a  great  omission  in  a  Society  professing  the  ia- 
provomcnt  of  breeds,  that  these  varieties  are  not  speciallv  nd 
individually  classified.  Imagine,  for  instance,  the  SmithBdd 
Club  offering  prizes  for  dun  and  white,  black  and  white,  or 
the  longest-horned  cattle,  to  the  exclusion  of  what  really  o(Hh 
stitutes  the  real  value  of  the  animal.  It  would  not  be  mon 
absurd  than  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  in 
their  schedule.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest,  that  in  future  ill 
Babbit  schedules  should  include  classes  for  Silver  Grey  <v 
Chinchilla,  Alpine,  Angoras,  and  Himalayas.  The  additHaal 
expense  to  tlie  Society  would  be  a  mere  trifle,  and  the  arrai^ 
ment  would  be  carrying  out  what  is  professed  to  be  the  object  of 
all  such  exhibitions — tho  improvement  of  the  nsef ul  brwdii— * . 
Qris. 

LATE  BREEDING  OP  BEES. 

An  incident  of  early  or  late  breeding  with  a  black  queen  came 
under  my  own  observation  on  the  26th  of  November  last,  ud 
agreeably  to  the  request  of  "  A  Detonshthe  Bee-sestxb,"  I 
forward  you  a  description  of  the  cae>e  as  I  found  it. 

Having  sent  a  few  of  my  octagon  boxes  to  a  carpenter  to  get 
covered  with  nine  bars  and  Woodburyised,  I  had  a  deliveiy  of 
one  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  November,  and  determined 
to  have  it  occupied  to  t^st  the  Woodbury-bar.  I  canght  a 
sunny  blink  about  two  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  and  set  to  driving 
one  of  my  Stowarton- hives  into  the  newly-covered  one.  While 
tapping  away — my  assistant  pointing  out  sealed  brood  and  B 
few  straggling  young  bees  nearly  cnnerged  from  their  cells— I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  majesty,  and  gently  assisted  her  up 
among  the  driven  bees,  she  being  as  fine  a  specimen  as  I 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing,  remarking  at  the  same  time 
to  my  assistant  that  she  surely  mu«t  have  some  of  theWoodboiT 
strain  in  her  veins.  **Na,  na,"  says  John,  **gie  me  a  guia 
breeding  black  queen,  and  I'll  back  her  against  any  description 
o'  Mr.  Wudbourough's  Italians  I  hae  ever  seen  yet.'*  On 
driving  the  remaining  portion  I  found  the  sealed  brood  in  the 
inner  sides  o2  tho  two  centre  combs,  and  would  measure  about 
3^  inches  each  diameter. 

I  may  mention  that  the  bees  of  this  hive  for  the  first  six  or 
seven  aays  have  been  making  comb  and  sealing  as  vigorouiW 
as  in  the  month  of  May,  and  to  all  appearance  at  the  hm 
window  are  keeping  true  to  the  bars ;  but  oircumstancei 
occurring  prevented  me  carrying  on  till  the  beginning  of  Jannaiy. 
when  I  may  say  how  it  has  fared  with  my  firat  introduction  of 
bees  to  my  Woodbury  bar-hive. — Stewabton  Apiarian. 

[I  have  to  thank  the  '*Stewarton  Apiarian"  for  tho  fore- 
going, which,  however,  appears  to  be  an  instance  of  late  breeding, 
as  proved  by  the  sealed  brood  and  young  bees  nearly  emerged 
from  their  cells,  and  which  I  should  imagine  would  not  be 
unusual  in  a  northern  locality,  especially  if  the  queen  were 
young  and  fecundated  late  in  the  season.  Neither  should  I  be 
at  all  surprised  if  egg-laying  were  resumed  forthwith,  under  the 
influence  of  the  liberal  feeding  which  will  be  required  to  enable 
the  bees  to  fabricate  combs  and  provision  their  hive  during 
winter.  In  the  case  related  by  me  no  such  disturbing  influenei 
was  at  work,  but  breeding  recommenced  naturally  so  early  ai 
the  beginning  of  December,  after  the  usual  autumnal  oessation 
had  taken  place.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  result  of  the 
"  Stewarton  Apiarian's  "  experiment  with  the  new  comb- 
bar. — A  Devonbhibe  Bee- keeper.] 


DBIVING  BEES. 

I  FEEL  constrained  to  speak  a  word  in  favoar  of  this  moit 
excellent  plan  of  expelling  oces  from  hives,  witli  which  I  liavi 
had  great  and  continuous  experience.  Col.  Newman  oertainlf 
errs  when  he  says  "  it  seldom  answers.**  I  affirm,  on  the  conr 
trary,  that  it  answers  admirably  nine  cases  ont  of  ten^n^i 
when  properly  managed  and  followed  up  it  cannot  fail  to  answer 
ir    ^"er    casr      ~h?r^  a     r-ii-fiUM  and  weU-peo|^ed   hire  h 
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ofmr^ted  on.  Sctroeljr  a  lummer  passes  that  I  do  not  dri?e 
^^  one  of  my  stocks,  often  more  than  onoe.  Fumigating  I  hare 
tried  again  and  again,  hut  hare  ahandoned  it  for  ever  in  firrour  (d 
driving.  It  may- sometimes  he  used  witii  good  effect  to  disloage 
the  tow  hees  that  remain  after  the  main  population  has  heen 
driren,  hut  it  is  at  best  a  filthTand  troublesome  mode  of  ejecting 
hees.  To  drire  saecessftin/,  nowerer,  requires  that  the  operator 
should  koow  thoroaghlj  what  he  is  about,  and  he  both  patient 
and  perserering,  as  well  as  fertile  in  inTontion,  if  the  bees  do  not 
immediatelj  **  cut  and  run."  Neither  is  it  to  he  expected  that 
thiu  will  surrender  in  e?erj  case  at  the  first  summons.  Some- 
thnes— generallj  I  may  say  when  the  hire  is  full— up  they  rush 
agmmefotetot  queen  and  sill,  hut  there  almost  always  rsmaius  a 
oonsiderahle  numher  below  i  for  Col.  Newman  is  quite  correct 
in  saying  that  hees— those,  at  least,  which  happen  to  he  tending 
the  hrood — are  unwilling  to  desert  them.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  I  drive  them  into  another  empty  hive,  compelling  them  to 
go,  and  go  they  must  and  do  after  more  or  less  patience  and  per- 
sererancA.  I  have  thus  sometimes  collected  the  driven  bees  into 
several  hives,  all  within  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  which  after- 
wards were  immediately  re-united,  by  dashing  them  out  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  hive  into  which  the  major  part  of  the 
population  was  driren.  Of  course  I  make  ready  for  all  this  he- 
forehand,  collecting  a  sufficient  number  of  empty  boxes  or  hives 
ibr  the  purpose.  But  this  trouble  is  by  no  means  necessary  in 
every  case ;  indeed,  it  is  seldom  necessary  eseept  when  the  full 
hire  is  wanted  for  plunder  or  some  special  manipulation.  If  I 
secure  the  queen  at  the  first  summons  I  am  generally  content 
because  the  bees  left  in  the  hive  are  only  too  ready  to  follow  her, 
ftnd  will  entirely  desert  the  old  hive  (all,  in  fact,  but  the  very  young 
recently  hatched  bees),  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  put  the  hive  or  box  containing  the  queen  into 
the  .place  of  the  old  stock,  and  to  remove  the  latter  a  couple  of 
hondred  yards,  leaving  the  entrance  open,  and  they  will  fly  out 
one  after  another,  and  rejoin  her. 

As  to  hee«  heing  irascible  at  such  times,  no  doubt  they  some- 
times are  so  in  an  unaccountable  manner.  But  in  ordinary 
oases,  if  you  go  the  right  way  to  work,  are  careful  not  to  puff 
and  blow  upon  them,  and  handle  the  hives  gently,  avoiding  all 

I'ars  as  mucli  as  possible,  you  may  go  to  work  quite  at  your 
eisure,  and  scarcely  a  bee  will  rise.  They  are  more  irascible  in 
«atumn  than  in  spring  and  summer.  Any  time  before  August, 
when  they  arc  in  full  work,  they  are  mostly  tame  and  peaceable. 
But  some  persons  go  about  among  them  in  a  fussy,  clumsy 
manner,  knocking  the  hire  or  breathing  upon  the  bees,  which 
always  irritates  them.  No  wonder  they  are  irascible  under  such 
circumstances;  but  otherwise,  when  the  attack  is  made  upon 
them  scientifically,  they  are  at  first  astonished,  then  terrified, 
after  which  sauve  qui  pent  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  a  stam- 
pede, like  that  at  Bull's  Eun,  follows.  With  all  respect  for 
apiarians  who  have  written  of  their  experiences,  I  have  long 
heen  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Nutt  was  a  ^*  humbug,"  and  his  system, 
hoxes  and  all,  a  pretty  delusion.  His  opinion  upon  driving  I 
hold  to  he  equally  valueless.  Having  been  wonderfully  taken  up 
with  him  at  an  early  period,  and  wonderfully  disappointed,  as 
eveiT  one  is  who  believes  in  him,  Lspeak  with  knowledge. — 

B.  4  w. 


HOW  I  BECAME  AN  OXFORDSHIRE 

BEE-KEEPER. 

{^Continued from  page  268.) 

Juke  26Tn.  —The  cast,  a  very  largo  one,  issued  from  age  6, 
-united  it  to  cast  from  age  1  (crossed  it  in  fact),  for  there  wer<3 
drones  and  young  queens  on  both  sides;  and  the  farther  the 
families  are  bred  apart,  whetlier  in  animals  or  plants,  for  these 
occasions  the  more  sure  is  the  progeny  to  gain  vigour,  or  the 
flower  hcauty  and  substtinc^'.  But  tiiej  must  be  of  the  same 
family.  A  wasp  species  will  not  cross  with  my  bees ;  though 
n  variety  such  as  the  Ligurian  bee  would,  and  then  they  must 
be  continually  crossed,  or  back  to  their  originals  in  a  picturesque 
way  they  most  inevitably  would  go.  People  might  explain  to 
me  how  a  hare  would  cross  with  a  rabbit,  and  that  a  monkey  is 
a  man  after  all,  till  they  were  considerablj  black  in  the  face ; 
Imt  it  would  not  alter  my  conviction  to  the  contrary. 

July  4th. — A  general  massacre  of  the  innofcnts — viz.,  the 
drones.  Found  a  dead  queen  cast  out  from  ago  6 ;  so  no  more 
^wanning  this  year. 


I  demdoff  the  sopera  from  the  hifva  on  the  6th of  Angost  f 
and  X  mi^t  as  well  haye  done  so  a  fbataigfat  or  three  weekt 
earlisr  for  that  matter,  as  the  bass  had  oaaasd  working  in  them 
firom  that  time :  andeeoaidering  the  wet  July,  the  sycamore  bloom 
minus,  and  the  lime  flowers  sparse,  with  the  further  impress  that 
each  hive  gave  me  two  swarms,  the  following  specified  deprivation* 
incline  me  to  feel  satisfied  that  my  bees  nave  done  their  duty. 
Age  3  filled  two  fig-drums  ;  weight  of  honeycomb  11  lbs.  nett, 
and  a  Pajne*s  straw  super  partly  full  6  lbs.  Age  2  filled  one  of 
Neighbour's  flat-topped  glasses  9  lbs.,  a  small  flg-drum  2  lbs., 
and  partly  another  3i  lbs.  Age  1  began  working  in  a  breakfiist- 
glass,  snd  that  was  all.  And  I  flnd  my  old  original  age  6's 
super-working  powers  are  exhausted.  So  let  it  go,  poor  old 
hive !  and  I  have  won  thus  much  satisfaction  in  givmg  it  so 
long  a  trial  that,  beyond  four  years  for  the  stocks  to  remain 
profitable,  it  is  unadvisable  to  retain  them.  The  two  united 
swarms  of  the  6th  of  June  filled  two  of  my  breakfast-glasses, 
and  partly  another  5^  nett,  and  the  united  swarms  and  casts 
of  the  13th  and  14th  of  June  worked  me  a  Payne's  super 
1\\  lbs. — in  all  47i  of  beautiful  honeycomb  fit  to  set  before  the 
Queen,  snd  just  possibly  a  portion  of  it  will  be  set  before  Her 
Majesty. 

On  the  first  of  the  morning  I  visit  my  apiary.  Whoever  has 
the  troubles  of  the  world  weighing  upon  him  (I  have  had  my 
share— more  than  my  share  I  sometimes  think),  I  advise  him 
to  keep  bees,  and  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  not  only  in  the 
morning  early  but  at  every  opportunity ;  and  I  will  answer  for 
it,  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best  antidotes  known  against  troubles. 
jNo  persons  can  view  their  industrious  and  spirited  movements 
without  sympathetically  becoming  decoyed  out  of  themselves 
Sb  it  were.  But  that  is  not  altogether  what  I  was  driving  at. 
Cobwebs  are  apt  to  become  woven  around  the  hives  and 
pedestals  during  the  night ;  and  a  few  long  tail-feathers  from 
a  pheasant  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  for  the  purpose  of  whisking 
away  the  webs  on  the  first  thing  of  a  morning,  will  prevent 
many  bees  from  being  caught  in  them  to  arrive  at  an  untimely 
end.  My  bees  are  yery  courageous,  and  do  not  care  a  jot  about 
the  plague  of  wasps  we  have  been  infested  with  this  season  since 
I  placed  on  their  winter  entrances  without  the  slides.  I  was 
induced  to  do  so  on  the  day  that  I  took  ofi*  the  supers,  as  it  was 
desperate  work  for  the  guards  without  them ;  and  from  the 
manner  they  immediately  began  fanning  themselves  and  adjust- 
ing their  antennfe,  they  instinctively  proclaimed  to  the  wasps, 
**  Who  cares  for  you,  now  ?"  I  had  only  four  zinc  winter  en- 
trances :  therefore  to  the  other  hives  I  placed  some  small  ma- 
hogany wedges,  redan  fashion,  to  contract  the  summer  mi- 
trances,  and  woe  be  to  any  intruder  who  attempts  to  force  his 
way  there. 

Next  in  order  I  will  describe  the  way  in  which  I  *'  take"  a 
hive,  and  the  subject  for  illustration  shall  be  my  original  age  6. 
I  choose  the  middle  of  a  fine  day,  and  am  careful  to  have  all  my 
materials,  specified  already,  at  hand ;  and  when  depriving  these 
large  hives  of  their  combs,  it  will  be  necessarj  to  have  two  large 
dishes,  and  two  small  tablecloths,  to  cover  them  with,  into  the 
bargain.  I  never  use  chloroform,  pufi'-ball,  or  tobacco- smoke, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  th«t  I  detest  the  latter  as  much 
as  ever  the  bees  can  do,  and  poor  little  animals,  that  is  sajing  a 
great  deal,  seeing  the  effect  it  has  upon  them.  N9,  I  like  to  see 
my  bees  active  and  well  in  all  my  operations,  when  I  go  about 
tliem.  Neither  do  I  resort  to  driving  them  from  one  hive  to 
another,  as  that  operation  once  toOk  me  three  hours  to  perform. 
"  Clumsy  fellow !"  many  will  ejaculate,  still  it  is  a  species  of  tom- 
tomming  I  cannct  spare  time  for.  So  on  the  6th  instant,  at 
noon,  I  relieved  the  pan,  &c.,  from  the  hive,  and  turned  it  over 
bodilv,  as  I  said  anent  cleaning  the  boards  in  the  spring ;  but 
now  I  set  the  reversed  hive  upon  terra  firma^  and  with  the  honey- 
knife  relieve  the  edged  of  the  nearest  comb  from  the  side  of  the 
hire,  cautiously  propelling  it,  in  order  to  allow  the  bees  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  spud,  which  as  they  are  vigorous  and 
active  thej  will  presently  do.  Then  work  the  comb  backwards 
and  forwards,  meantime  maintaining  a  gentle  lifting- force,  which 
will  probably  relieve  it  completely  from  the  bottom.  In  extract- 
ing the  first,  sometimes  the  sei'ond  comb,  the  horizontal  plileme 
cannot  be  used ;  afterwards  it  is  easily  inserted.  Exert  the  same 
caution  with  it  regarding  the  bees,  and  giving  them  time  to  avoid 
it  as  much  as  possible.  Bru:*h  off  what  bees  remain  about  the 
comb  with  the  wing  into  the  hive,  for  the  queen  may  possibly 
number  one  among  them,  and  should  she  become  whii*ked  away 
out  of  the  hive,  a  difficulty  would  he  created  antagonistic  to  the 
proper  re-assembling  of  the  colony  together,  which  in  my  prac- 
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Hamburors  (SilTer-spangled).— First,  T.  Dale,  Ifiddlewioh.  Becond, 
J.  Dixon.  Bradford.  Third,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  BeiKhton  Rectorj. 
Hiffhly  Commended,  R.  Tccbiiv,  Fulwood.  Commended,  J.  Newtown, 
Silsden.  Chickens.— VitBtt  J.  Dixon.  Second,  Lady  J.  Comwallis,  Linton 
Park.    Third,  T.  Dale.    Fourth,  J.  Leech,  Nowcastlc-under-Lync. 

HAXBURons  (Silver-spangled).— rri7«,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Linton  Park. 

Uamburgu  (Spangled-hens)  — Prixe,  J.  Bamforth,  Holmflrth.  FulUtr 
Prize,  8.  11.  Ilydc,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

PoLANDs.— First  and  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  C^ic*tffi».— Priae» 
J.  Dixon. 

Game  Bantauh  (Brown  or  Black -breasted  Reds).-  First,  T.  11.  D, 
Baily,  Biftglenwade.  Second,  J.  Cainm,  Southwell.  Third,  R.  Swift, 
SouthwcU  Fourth,  R.  J.  Robinson,  Ulvcrstone.  Ctorft.— First,  T.  II.  D. 
Bayly.    Second,  J.  Camm. 

Gamr  Bantams  (other  rarieties).— First,  G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal.  Second 
and  Fourth,  J.  Cumm,  Southwell.  Third,  T.  Tuylor,  Chesterfield.  Highly 
Commended,  L.  J.  Crossley,  Halifax  ;  E.  Holdsworth,  Leeds. 

Oasir  Bantaur  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Camm,  Southwell,  Nottf« 
Second,  T.  tlowurth,  Horwich,  Lancashire.  Highly  Commended,  L.  J. 
Crossley,  Ilulifox. 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety).- First,  T.  H.  D.  Bavly,  near  Biggleswade 
(X3old-lHred).  Second,  £.  Hucton,  Pudsey,  Leeds.  Third,  J.  Dixon,  Brad- 
forl. 

Bantams  (Black). — Prize,  H.  N  Ilarrop,  Audenshaw,  near  Manchester. 
Highly  Commended,  E.  Ilutton,  Pudsey,  near  Leeds. 

Fowls  (Any  othr  variety).— First,  11.  Teebay.  Fulwood,  near  Preston. 
Second,  E.  Ilutton,  Pudsey,  near  Leeds.  Third,  W.  Dawson,  llopton, 
Mirfleld.  Fourth,  R.  Lees,  At^hton-under-Lyne.  Highly  Commended, 
R  Ilillkirk,  Altrincham ;  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 

Brahma  Pootras.— Fir*t,  R.  Tcbay,  Fulwood,  near  Preston.  Third, 
T.  W.  Hill,  Hey  wood.  CAirAr^M*.— First,  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood  nearPrebton. 
Second,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 

PuKASA.Nis  (Any  other  variety).— Prize,  J.  J.  Jones,  Chui-ton  Lodge, 
near  Chester. 

PIGEONS. 

Carrikrs.- First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford. 

PowTKRs.— Kin't  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Sulford. 

Fastaiijs.— F.ri»t,  T.  Ridpeth,  Ru»holme.  Second,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston 
New  Town,  Birminghim. 

Alxoxu  Tt'MBLERs  — First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford. 

NcNS. -First  and  Third,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham. 
Second,  E.  Holdsworth,  Calls,  Leeds. 

Balds.— First,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham.  Second  and 
Third,  T.  Uuipeth.  Poplar  House,  Kusholme. 

Owuj.- First,  II.  Morris,  Sllverdale  I/kIko,  Forest  Hill,  Kent  Second,  G, 
Lee,  Ardwick.  Third,  T.  Ridpeth,  Uusholme.  Highly  Commended,  K. 
RolMBrts,  Ardwick. 

Jacobins.— First,  C.  J.  Samuels,  the  Elms,  Victoria  Park. 

Tcrbits.— Fink,  T.  Ridpeth,  Rosholme.  Second,  W.  W'histon,  Langley. 
near  Macclesfield. 

Any  othkr  DunxcT  Vabibtt. — First,  A.  White,  Manchester.  Second, 
W.  Kean,  Btgnur  Street,  Cheetham  Hill  Road. 

Trumpkiebs  — Prlxe,  W.  H.  C.  Gates,  Reesthorpe,  Newark,  Notts. 

Archangels.— Prize,  E.  Holdsworth,  00    (.'alls.  Leeds. 

Barbs.— Prise,  P.  Kden,  Salford.     Highly  Commended.  P.  Eden. 

DRA<iOON&— Prir.o,  L^dy  E.  Talbot,  Knowslcy,  Prescot.  Highly  Com- 
mcn'lo.I,  C.  J.  Siimuels,  Victoria  Park. 

FoERiON  PioiONB. -Prise,  Lady,  E.Talbot,  Knowsley,  Prescot. 

TrhKBYB.— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  J.  Jones,  Chnrton  Lodge, 
near  Chester.  Third,  B.  Barker,  Wyseby  Hill,  Kirtlcbridge,  Dumfriesehire. 
Pom//*.- First,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Beifflitim  Kcctory. 

Geese  (White).— First,  Mis.  M.  Seamons,  HartwuU,  Aylosbur}-,  Bucks. 
(7o«/iM//.*.— Prirc,  T.  W.  Hill,  Hey  wood. 

Geese  (Grey  and  Mottled).— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  T.  W. 
Hill,  Ileywood,  near  Manchester.  Thini,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Haitwell, 
Aylesbury,  Bncki.     Oosiinga.—FrizSt  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dub'ln, 

Dccvg  (White  Aylesbury).— First,  and  Scc>nd,  M.  Seamons,  Aylesbury. 
Third.  E.  Viggor,  Cheshire.  Fourth,  T.  W.  Hill,  Heywood.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Hall,  Macclesfield. 

Di'CKs  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Holme,  Prescot.  Second,  fP.  Eden.  Third, 
H.  Worrall,  West  Derby.  Fourth,  Mrs.  Alston,  Fleetwood.  Fifth,  J.  Dixon. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Gopple,  Prescot. 

DccKS  (Black  East  Indian).— Piize,  F.  W.  Earlo.  Edcnhurst. 

Duv:k8  (any  other  variety).— Fiist,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly.    Second.  J.  Dixon. 

Ornamental  Wat^b  Fowl.— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  T.  H.  D. 
Bayley,  Biggleswade.    Third,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dublin. 


BABBIT  SCHEDULE. 

As  tho  Crystal  Palace  Poultry  Show  is  one  of  tho  leading 

exhibitions  of  its  class  in  the  country,  the  arrangements  that  are 

there  adopted,  no  doubt,  serve  as  an  example  for  tho  provincial 

shows  to  imitat-o  and  profit  by.     There  is  one  part  of  their  pro- 

(pramme,  however,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  serious  omission,  and 

hat  is  the  non-encouragement  that  is  given  to  tho  breeds  of 

;he  useful  llabbit^ — that  is,  those  Rabbits  to  which  a  commercial 

'alue  is  attached.      The  Babbit-sohedule  of  the  Crystal  Palace 

*^gins  with  "  The  Longest  Ears,"  and  proceeding  through  all 

lirieties  of  colour,  such  as  "Black  and  White,*'  "Yellow  and 

Vhite,"   &c.,  they  come  to  "  For  weight,"    and   every   other 

-.a.ety   is   included   in  tho  one  remaining  class   of  "Foreign 

Ubbita."  Tlio  tendency  of  such  an  arrangement  is  to  encourage 

^-^  preservation  of  distinct  colours  to  the  disadvantage  of  such 

aiieties    as  S^^'   r   Grey,  Angora,   Alpine,    and  Himalaya,  it 

vhic*^  th**^-^  •■  <■    jireat  commercip^    alue  at*»'*Hed  on  account  o 


in  the  class  of  foreign  Ssbbits  should  haTe  been  lo  meagre^  and 
that  the  varieties  I  have  mentioned  were  so  Bcantilj  repreMiite^ 
as  the  inducement  for  exhibitors  to  send  their  animau  and  the 
chance  of  receiving  a  prize  are  so  small. 

I  do  not  object  to  prizes  being  given  for  long  ears,  dif* 
ferent  colours,  and  for  weigitt ;  but  I  think  other  Tarieties  of 
greater  value  should  not'  bo  left  out.  The  Silver  Qrej  or 
Chinchilla,  the  Angora,  the  Alpine,  and  the  Himalaya,  an 
all  valuable — some,  indeed,  very  much  so,  for  their  skint;  and 
I  think  it  a  great  omission  in  a  Society  professing  the  im- 
proYcment  of  breeds,  that  tiiese  varieties  are  not  specially  and 
individually  classified.  Imagine,  for  instance,  the  Smithftsld 
Club  ofiering  prizes  for  dun  and  white,  black  and  white,  or 
the  longest -horned  cattle,  to  the  exclusion  of  what  really  OOB" 
stitutes  the  real  value  of  the  animal.  It  would  not  be  men 
absurd  than  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  fak 
their  schedule.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest,  that  in  future  all 
Babbit  schedules  should  include  classes  for  Silver  Grey  or 
Chinchilla,  Alpine,  Angoras,  and  Himalayas.  The  additumil 
expense  to  the  Society  would  be  a  mere  trifle,  and  the  arrange 
ment  would  be  carrying  out  what  is  professed  to  be  the  object  of 
all  such  exhibitions — the  improvement  of  the  useful  breeds.—* 
Qris. 

LATE  BREEDING  OF  BEES. 

An  incident  of  early  or  late  breeding  with  a  black  queen  came 
under  my  own  observation  on  the  26th  of  November  last,  and 
agreeably  to  the  request  of  "A  Devonshire  Bke-eeepeb,"  I 
forward  you  n  description  of  the  case  as  I  found  it. 

Having  sent  a  few  of  my  octagon  boxes  to  a  carpenter  to  get 
covered  witli  nine  bars  and  Woodburyised,  I  had  a  delivery  of 
one  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  November,  and  determined 
to  have  it  occupied  to  test  the  Woodbury-bar.  I  canght  a 
sunny  blink  about  two  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  and  set  to  driving 
one  of  my  Stewart  on -hives  into  the  newly-covered  one.  Whib 
tapping  away — my  assistant  pointing  out  sealed  brood  and  a 
few  straggling  young  bees  nearly  emerged  from  their  cells— I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  majesty,  and  gently  assisted  her  up 
among  the  driven  bees,  she  being  as  fine  a  specimen  as  I 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing,  remarking  at  the  same  tioM 
to  my  assistant  that  she  surely  mu^t  have  some  ofthe  Woodbnit 
strain  in  her  veins.  "Na,  na,"  says  John,  **gio  me  a  guid 
breeding  black  queen,  and  I'll  back  her  against  any  description 
o'  Mr.  Wudbourough's  Italians  I  hae  ever  seen  yet."  On 
driving  the  remaining  portion  1  found  the  sealed  brood  in  ths 
inner  sides  Oi  tho  two  centre  combs,  and  would  measure  about 
3^  inches  each  diameter. 

I  may  mention  that  tho  bees  of  this  hive  for  the  first  six  or 
seven  days  have  been  making  comb  and  sealing  as  vigorously 
as  in  the  month  of  May,  and  to  all  appearance  at  the  back 
window  are  keeping  true  to  tho  bars ;  but  circumstances 
occurring  prevented  me  carrying  on  till  the  beginning  of  Januaiy, 
when  I  may  say  how  it  has  fared  with  my  first  introduction  of 
bees  to  my  Woodbury  bar-hive. — Stkwarton  Apiariait. 

[I  have  to  thank  the  "Stewabtok  Apiarian"  for  tho  fore- 
going, which,  however,  appears  to  be  an  instance  of  late  breeding, 
as  proved  by  the  sealed  brood  and  young  bees  nearly  emerg^ 
from  their  cells,  and  which  I  should  imagine  would  not  be 
unusual  in  a  northern  locality,  especially  if  the  queen  wen 
young  and  fecundated  late  in  the  season.  Neither  should  I  be 
at  all  surprised  if  egg-laying  were  resumed  forthwith,  under  tho 
influence  of  the  liberal  feeding  which  will  be  required  to  enable 
the  bees  to  fabricate  combs  and  provision  their  hive  during 
winter.  In  the  case  related  by  me  no  such  disturbing  influcnet 
was  at  work,  but  breeding  recommenced  naturally  so  early  as 
the  beginning  of  December,  after  the  usual  autumnal  cessation 
had  taken  place.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  result  of  the 
"Stewarton  Apiarian's"  experiment  with  the  new  oomb- 
bar. — A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper.] 


»#»■•■     ^i» 
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DRIVING  BEES. 

I  FEEL  const  rained  to  speak  a  word  in  favour  of  this  most 
excellent  plan  of  expelling  bees  from  hives,  with  which  I  have 
had  great  and  continuous  exi^eriencc.  Col.  Newman  certainlf 
errs  when  he  says  "  it  seldom  answers."  I  affirm,  on  the  con* 
trary,  that  it  nnswcrs  admirably  nine  cases  out  of  ten^ni^, 
T  ''en  properl-  *"anage(~  '>nd  followed  up  it  cannot  iail  to  answer 

^v>A«><«        .'«i}i.ftiiA^  pr\t     ■"*)i-iK^pled   h'Vi^  V 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


JiJiUABT  7—18,1860. 


Correa  ^eelo^s. 
Corrett  pvlehelts. 
Cttphea  pUtjemitr*. 
Cinerariftti. 
CytldiigeR. 

I  8VMDAT  Amm  EPIPB*3fy. 

Cfolameat. 


WMkxnwM  ysAE  Londow  in  1861. 


I 
BaromsUr.      ThMniiom.>  Wind. 


Rain  in 
Inches. 


Snn 
Rises. 


30.146  -30.081 
90.268 -30.S91 
80.297— 30.817 
80.380-80.270 
30.317—30.184 
88.140—29.922 
8&768-a9.688 


dtc.  deig. 
32-10 
87-  C 
88  <-  8 

23-9 
85-19 
40-81 
84—82 


N.W. 

N.W. 
8.W. 
N.E. 

S. 

8. 
S.E. 


Sun 

teU. 


m.     h.    re.     h. 
7ar8       6af4 


I      .10 


7 
6 
6 

5 
4 

4 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Moon   ' 

Rises     Moon's 
and  Sets     Age. 


Clock 
before 
Sun. 


Day  of 
Tear. 


MKTBoaoLoaT'  OF  THX  Wsav.—  At  Chiawiok,  from  obaarrationa  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  41.8'*  and  80.9^  respeotively.  The  greatest  heat,  SS**,  occurred  on  the  12th  in  1852 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  6"*, 
on  tne  9th  in  1841.     Donng  the  period  184  days  were  fine,  Mid  on  108  rain  fell. 


THE   BEST   ASPECT   FOR   WINTERING 
FLORISTS*  FLOWERS. 

Y  almost  eyerr  calendar,  book,  or 
treatise  that  has  to  do  with  florists' 
flowers,  such  as  the  Aurieala,  Car- 
nation, and  Pansy,  the  direction 
giren  is — Place  the  frames  which 
contain  the  plants  in  winter  facing 
the  south.  Now,  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  procedure  I  have  had  for  some 
time  verj  considerable  doubt;  and 
having  now  tried  an  opposite  system 
for  two  seasons,  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  my  experience  entirely  confirms  my 
impressions.  It  may  sefm  very  early -to 
speak  of  seasons  when  we  are  only  now 
at  the  end  of  December,  but  I  conceive 
that  the  two  last  months  of  the  year  are 
the  most  injurious  to  these  flowers; 
for,  let  it  be  well  settled,  that  their  great 
enemy  is  not  frost  but  damp.  Frost  we 
may  gtwrd  against — frigi  domo,  mats.  Sec,  enable  us 
pretty  well  to  do  this ;  but  the  insidious  approaches  of 
mild,  muggy,  damp  weather,  are  matters  or  far  greater 
danger  ;  you  may  open  your  frames,  but  it  is  only  to  let 
the  damp  air  in,  ana  black  spot  appears  on  your  Carnation 
leaves,  and  the  rot  attacks  your  Auriculas  before  you 
knew  that  it  even  meant  to  come. 

I  do    not  attempt  to  enter  into    any  physiological 
reasons  as  to  why  this  is  so,  for  I  have  ever  found  that 
(while  unquestionably  there  is  a  physiology,  true  both  as 
to  animal  and  vegetable  life),  those  who  wish  to  adopt  a 
certain  line  of  conduct  make  their  physiology  so  very 
plastic  as  to  meet  all  their  requirements :  thus  we  have 
been  generally  told  by  doctors,  that  suppers  are  very 
hateful  and  destructive  things  ;  but  I  saw  not  long  ago, 
that  a  very  eminent  physician  had  proved  on  the  clearest 
principles  of  physiology,  that  they  were  the  very  reverse, 
ft  wonder  whether  he  is  fond  of  that  social  meal  himself.) 
But  these  following  reasons  induced  me  to  try  whether 
a  northern  aspect  would  not  do  as  well,  or  better.     1.  In 
the  case  of  the  Auricula,  I  knew  that  in  its  natural  state 
it  never  gets  a  drop  of  water,  or  sees  a  gleam  of  sun, 
during  the  winter  months  ;  and  though  I  could  not  go  the 
lengths  of  some  grower,  who  heaped  snow  on  his  col- 
lection until  he  lost  it  altogether,  I  yet  felt  they  could 
not  possibly  get  any  harm  from  not  having  sun  then. 
2.  In  a  southern  aspect  they  are  brought  into  alternate  hot 
and  cold  fits.     Tho  bright  sun  thaws  the  frost,  and  then 
the  cold  nights,  or  days,  as  the  case  may  be,  again  congeal 
the  soil,  and  thus  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  continually 
exposed  to  great  changes  of  temperature,  which  are  alike 
injurious  to  man,  beast,  or  plant.     Whereas,  in  a  northern 
aspect,    although    your    plants   are,   it  is  true,   longer 
under  the   influence   of  irost  (which  when  severe  will 

?>ierce  through  all  the  covering  you  may  put  over  your 
rame),  yet  that  they*  do  not  sufi*er  much  from  this  is 
teatifled  by  last  winter  ;  for  in  the  case  of  Auriculas,  at 
No.  41. — ^VoL.  II.,  New  Skkies. 


least,  there  never  was  a  finer  bloom  than  this  season  all 
over  the  kingdom,  as  they  are  not  exposed  to  those 
changes  of  temperature  which,  as  I  have  said,  are  in- 
jurious to  their  well-being.  3.  An  immense  amount  of 
trouble  is  saved  in  watering.  In  a  south  aspect  ydu  are 
constantly  obliged  to  do  this,  and  oftentimes  with  the 
fear,  perhaps,  of  a  frost  succeeding  it,  for,  of  course,  the 
warm  sun  soon  dries  the  soil.  Whereas  in  a  north  aspect 
I  have  left  my  frames  for  nearly  three  weeks  without  a 
drop,  my  plan  being  always  to  give  them  a  good  quantity, 
and  not  dribble  it  out.  4.  In  the  case  of  Auriculas,  at 
least,  there  is  no  shifting  of  frames.  My  present  stage 
stands  as  it  has  done  for  nearly  two  years.  A  north 
aspect  is  the  only  one  suitable  for  spring  and  summer, 
and  by  adopting  it  in  winter,  it  is  evident  no  change  need 
be  made.  These  reasons  weighed  much  with  me  in 
adopting  the  plan,  and  I  am  happy  to  testify  to  its  flucccss. 
Of  course  there  are  other  points  to  be  considered  before 
pursuing  this  plan.  Mine  is  a  very  open  and  airy 
position  :  were  it  confined,  probably  it  would  not  answer 
so  well.  Such  points  are  often  overlooked.  I  once 
remember  a  first-rate  grower  of  Auriculas  telling  me 
ho  bloomed  his  in  a  southern  aspect.  On  seeing  his 
place  my  wonder  ceased ;  for  just  in  front  of  his  stage 
was  a  niagiiificent  Yew-hedge  about  15  feet  in  length, 
which  effectually  shielded  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  the 
plants,  while  they  enjoyed  the  warmth  of  the  aspect : 
and  as  he  was  desirous  of  having  his  plants  in  early  for 
exhibition  it  succeeded  well.  These  little  matters,  being 
often  overlooked,  cause  great  perplexity  to  persons  who 
follow  out  the  instrurrtions  of  those  who  do  not  look  at 
all  points  of  the  question.  I  have  simply  told  the  result 
of  my  experience,  hoping  it  may  be  useful  to  some  who, 
like  myself,  have  not  over-much  time  to  give  to  gardening. 
D.,  Deal. 


FACTS  AND  OPINIONS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT, 
RELATIVE  TO  CROSS-BREEDING  PLANTS. 

Is  this,  then,  to  be  really  t)ie  busiest  seaion  for  crosBing 
ilowors  on  reoord  ?  T  merely  inferred  it  should  be  so  from  the 
writings  of  the  cross-breeders  themnelvi'S  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  from  the  seeming  pnrport  of  the  cross-oiEamination 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  One  thing  it  certain :  the  last 
year  was  fruitful  in  tlie  rooting-up  of  old  pi-eju'l lot's  which 
have  been  inseparable  from  tlie  doings  of  cro8*«-brv»eHerB,  and 
the  working  of  their  immediate  predeoettsors  the  hybrid isers — I 
mean  the  mystery  in  which  both  indulged  for  so  matiy  years 
with  respect  to  their  rules  of  crossing,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself. 

It  is  now  a  plain,  positive,  well-known  fact  that  the  liybridieers 
of  the  last  generation  carried  ilieir  rules  of  secrcsy  beyond  the 
bounds  of  strict  honesty.  Ihey  originated  8eedlin;r9  by  their 
mystic  art  which  they  ►ent  into  cultivation  under  the  sanction 
of  tho  highest  botanical  authority  of  their  day  as  genuine  wild 
species  which  had  been  introdaocd  from  foreign  parts  in  the 
usual  way.  Tliat  was  bHTore  people  discovered  the  value  of 
cross-breeding,  or  the  way  to  improve  new  races  of  plants.  All 
that  has  been  said  of  cross-breeders— and  all  true  florists  are 
nothing  else  in  that  line — is  that  they  kept  their  art  a  secret 
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from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  while  the  hybridizers  took  tlie  ad- 
yantage  which  their  branch  of  the  subject  gave  them  to  hood- 
wink their  customers,  and  at  the  same  throw  to  put  the  culti- 
Tators  of  botanj  off  their  guard  so  far  as  led  them  to  publish 
seyeral  hybrid  plants  as  genuine  species. 

That  was  another  great  step  backwards ;  the  first  being  the 
one  which  prompted  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  making 
mule  plants — a  power  which  has  not  yet,  at  all  events,  been 
reroaled  to  man.  The  responsibility  of  the  doctrine  of  mulifica- 
tion,  to  make  a  new  word,  rests,  assuredly,  on  the  same  shoulders 
which  carried  the  mystery  of  hybridisation  to  the  point  of  dis- 
honesty. But  then  there  is  this  to  advance  in  their  favour  for 
deceiving  the  botanists  on  the  subject  of  muling — they,  the 
hybridisers,  were  deceived  themselves.  In  their  branch  of  the 
busine-'B  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  production  of  barren 
seedlings  in  some  of  the  families  then  under  crossing,  and  their 
operation  extended  at  that  time  no  farther  than  the  crossing  of 
species,  and,  therefore,  they  could  not  know  that  barren  seed- 
lings could  be  effected,  save  between  two  of  their  species,  and 
they  must  have  been  in  earnest  in  their  belief  on  that  score. 

Here,  then,  are  a  moral  and  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
necessity  for  keeping  the  relative  labours  of  the  cross-breeders 
and  the  hybridisers  apart,  and  not  mixing  them  up  loosely  in 
writing  or  in  conversation.  One  whole  generation  has  been 
deceived  into  the  belief  of  the  doctrine  that  mules  can  be  ob- 
tained among  plants  by  manipulation,  through  the  baseless 
inference  from  the  working  or  the  hybridising  of  a  few  species 
taken  from  a  very  small  number  of  genera,  of  which  tlie  Heath, 
the  Geranium,  and  the  Lobelia  are  the  three  principal  defaulters. 
You  might  almost  put  the  names  of  all  the  old  Heaths,  Gera- 
niums, and  scarlet  Lobelias  on  slips  of  paper  into  a  hat,  shake 
it,  tumble  them  out  on  the  table,  and  take  any  two  of  each  of 
them  to  obtain  a  mule  seedling,  or  a  plant  which  is  altogether 
barren.  But  now-a-days  the  very  same  result  is  produced  with- 
out the  union  of  kinds  at  all ;  yet  the  hybridisers  of  the  last 
generation  muxt  not,  therefore,  be  stigmatised,  seeing  they  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  cultivation  and  crossing  for 
the  improvement  of  races  have  brought  to  light  since  their  day. 
Nor  must  we  yet  look  for  the  universal  disbelief  in  the  doctrine 
of  muling  amongst  our  seedlings. 

It  is  strange  but  yet  true,  that  it  is  less  easy  to  give  up  a 
wrong  idea  than  to  adopt  a  new  one,  whether  it  be  right  or 
wrong.  But  those  who  will  run  the  race  for  first-class  seedlings 
during  this  next  season,  should  well  understand  the  conditions 
of  the  subjects  for  their  experiments,  and  the  results  which 
practice  has  proved  to  bo  best,  and  avoid  the  errors  which  the 
same  practice  has  shown  to  be  untenable.  Cro8«-breeder8 
should  also  know  the  biography,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  families 
which  have  hitherto  been  crossed  successfully.  The  next  step 
would  be  id  get  a  clear  insight  of  so  many  of  the  families,  or 
parts  of  families,  which  are  reputed  to  be  fit  subjects  for  the 
hybridiser.  For  when  you  come  to  new  subjects  for  crossing, 
the  hybridi-cr  must  firt-t  have  his  turn  at  them  ere  they  are  the 
proper,  or  rather  the  property  of  the  cross- breeder. 

Who  is  able,  however,  to  give  us  the  biography  of  all  the 
families  wliich  have  been  successfully  crossed?  The  first  thing 
a  biographer  in  this  line  would  meet  with  i*  very  perplexing 
indeed.  There  are  so  many  apocryphal  genealogies  given  by 
continental  writers,  that  a  conscientious  man  can  hardly  bring 
his  mind  to  believe  them  when  they  state  the  truth,  and  in 
the  lionie  process  we  are  almost  all  of  us  bound  down  to  the 
merits  of  a  few  popular  plants.  There  are  not  over  ten  or  a 
dozen  families  to  which  a  British  crosser  would  think  it  worth 
his  time  and  trouble  to  oiperiment  upon  ;  and  I  have  so  few 
materials  to  enable  me  to  give  an  outline  of  such  biography,  that 
I  can  merely  hreak  the  ice  to  day  and  trust  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  part  and  interest  in  our  discussions 
on  this  8uhJ!Tt,  to  fill  up  the  schedule  from  time  to  time  as  the 
.pirit  of  tho  times  moves  them. 

t  is  not  nnioh  over  eighty  years  since  the  first  experiments  in 

w.ossing    plants  began  in    Germany,  by  KOlreutcr,  who  made 

"mown  his  suceess  and  failures  in  the  "Acts  of  the  Petcrsburgh 

Academy."     IIo  is,  therefore,  considered  as  the  father  of  hybri- 

'•<«ers,  fi»r  cros8-bree<ling  is  of  more  recent  date.     The  plants  with 

.iii<'li  Kr»lreuter  wa^  Miceessful  were  principally  of  the  genera  of 

^yeinm,  Digitalis,  ^^icotiana.  Datura,  and  Lobelia.     Mr.  Knight 

"as  the  first  cross-breeder  in  England,  and  lie  also  made  some 

'lyerinients  on  hyhridising.     Al  his  experiments  on  fruit  trees, 

.till  a  («■"'  oxce*    "-"IS,  ^ere  o^  *he  cro""  ''reeding  model.     His 
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hybrids  or  half  hybrids.  The  rest  of  his  seedling  Apples  sod 
Pears,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  were  merely  cross-bred,  end  he  ii 
certainly  the  father  of  cross-breeding,  as  Kdlreuter  was  the  ftthtt 
of  hybridising.  Dr.  Herbert  was  in  the  field  fts  both  a  hybri- 
diser  and  cross-breeder  nearly  as  soon  as  Mr.  Kniglit.  and  the 
reports  of  their  experiments  were  first  eiven  to  the  world  throng 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  Hortioultund  Sooietj  of  London." 

Dr.  Herbert  was  the  first  person  who  discovered  the  Ikct  thit 
mules  or  barren  seedlings  were  more  nomerous  from  the  hybri- 
dising process  than  from  oross-breeding,  and  it  is  OTer  a  qnartar 
of  a  century  since  he  refuted  the  doctrine  of  mule  plsntt  aUo* 
gether,  and  showed  that  mules  first  tumbled  in  from  the  uuMB 
of  two  of  the  species  nearest  in  affinity,  and,  secondly,  from 
flowers  which  were  not  crossed  at  all ;  so  that  the  refutation  of 
that  doctrine  does  not  rest  with  me — I  only  confirmed  it  1^  nj 
own  practice. 

Mr.  Knight  was  the  first  person  who  adranoed  the  doctrine 
or  dogn&a,  that  a  fertile  cross  was  proof  direct  that  the  tvo 
parents  were  of  the  same  species ;  and  he  assumed  as  a  conie- 
quence  that  a  sterile  offspring  was  nearly  condusire  evidence 
that  they  are  of  different  species.  Both  these  opinions  have 
since  been  (conclusively  proved  to  have  no  foundation  whatever. 

Dr.  Herbert  was  the  first  person  who  held  the  opinion  that 
the  production  of  any  intermixture  amongst  vegetables,  whethr 
fertile  or  not,  was  presumptive  evidence  that  the  parents  wen 
descended  from  one  common  stock,  and  showed  that  they  were 
referable  to  one  genus.  This  opinion  has  not  yet  been  prse- 
tically  refuted  in  one  single  instance^  and  aa  a  sequence,  we 
cannot  have  a  real  mule  plant  yet  in  cultivation,  ohow  nM  a 
barren  plant,  the  offspring  of  any  two  memben,  or  opeeieB  of 
two  distinct  genera,  and  then  I  shall  have  seen  a  real  mole 
plant  for  the  first  time.  The  botanical  world  was,  at  that  tim^ 
much  divided  on  these  intricate  questions,  which  ard  iiAt)le 
enough  in  these  days  through  a  wide  extension  of  the  moM 
popular  branch  of  crossing  fiowers — that  of  cross-breeding;,  but 
in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  investigations  of  the 
biographer  of  cross  fiowers,  it  is  necessary  these  direrse  opinioni 
should  b3  traced  to  their  origin,  to  their  effects  on  the  imnds  of 
men,  and  to  their  having  been  proved  to  be  right  or  wrong  by 
subsequent  experiments. 

But  I  have  another  object  in  view  in  thus  putting  them— to 
see  if  they  or  any  such  opinions  are  yet  held,  or  are  thought  to 
be  fit  subjects  for  discussing  now  ;  and  every  one  is  invited  to 
add  his  or  her  views  on  every  one  of  these  subjects,  if  they  are 
backed  by  trustworthy  experiments  which  go  to  prove  the  part 
or  side  taken  by  the  writer.  Mere  opinions  are  of  little  use  in 
such  questions. 

One  more  vexed  question,  and  I  am  through  with  this  part  of 
the  subject.  What  is  the  analogy  between  plants  and  animals 
in  their  capacity  to  breed  crosswise  within  certain  limits  P  That 
was  a  bone  of  contention  in  science  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  back.  All  the  ologies  on  living  things,  and  more  par- 
ticularly ornithology  and  zoology,  would  need  to  be  recast  and 
remodelled  before  the  question  could  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
was  about  the  sum  total  of  that  controversy.  Some  said  that 
certain  birds  and  animals  belonging  to  two  different  genera 
had  crossed,  and  why  not  plants  so  far  apart  ?  Ko,  said  they 
on  the  other  side  ;  you  must  begin  first  and  revise  your  lists  of 
genera,  and  then  if  ever  this  subject  is  fathomed,  we  shall  see  if 
a  perfect  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  is  apparent,  not 
otlicrwise.  The  meaning  of  all  that  was,  that  the  olaMiflntion 
of  the  various  families  was  not  quite  according  to  Nature,  tbst 
Nature  had  no  mules,  and  if  you  spoke  of  the  Spanish  mule  yoa 
were  told  the  parents  came  of  one  stock. 

The  possibility  of  acclimatising  plants  was  then  all  but  the 
universal  belief.  Now,  we  acknowledge  and  have  confirmed  that 
the  only  mode  of  acclimatising  a  plant  is  to  change  its  whole 
constitution  through  the  process  of  crossing  in-and-in  with  a 
hardy  kind,  which,  by  judicious  selections  from  numbers  of  seed- 
lings may  be  done,  and  still  retain  the  looks  of  the  original  kind. 

The  Crinum,  the  Amaryllis,  the  Gladiolus,  and  the  Cameliifi 
were  the  first  four  families  of  plants  which  were  crossed  snccMe- 
fully  in  Kngland.  The  two  former  were  crossed  as  far  back  ss 
the  first  years  of  this  century,  the  Gladiolus  as  early  as  the 
battle  of  Witterloo,  and  the  Camellia  much  about  the  same  time. 
As  late  as  1820,  the  Crinum  and  Hippeaster  were  set  down  in 
botanical  books  as  species  of  Amaryllis ;  bnt  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Herbert  proved  them,  about  the  same  time,  to  have  been 
widely  different  both  from  each  other  as  well  as  from  Anuufrfiiei 
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B«U«doniw  Lilj,  ui  on  tlMw  thrw  raoM  of  the  Ainti7lltd  pretty  even  u  Tery  little  planta.     They  should  be  lowii 

order  the  flrrt  eUih  of  wnu  toolTpbM  brtwwn  boUnj  uid  eurefblly,  u  the  little  ipiral  stalk  twuta  and  untwists 

hjbridiMtioa.     The  OMdlia  «u  bred  io-and-in  from  the  Brtt  „ith  wet  and  drag*  up  the  seed.     I  hare  generally  cut 

a  Mr.  CTwndta-.  o(  Taiuthjl  HiuMrj,  not  hjbridiMd,  and  to  off  this  stalk,  and  my  seeds  haTB  come  Tip  well.     Gera- 

pr«MT.t  day  I  am  not  anre  of  >»7  hybrid  plan U  among  nj^^,,  t^o,  are  pleaaant  things  in  coming  up  very  quickly, 

them.    For  a  long  tuae  aftor  tb.  infroduotion  pt  Otmelh..  th.n.  ,„j  (i,^;,         ^^^  f„,i        ^^t^,  f^j^  ,„«„j;  for  t^eir  not 

ThL  wL^t'^r!?-.T-^'"j!f     l^fj^fl"""        ™  bloasoming  the  first  ylar  at  all.    They  should  be  put  into 

Instv  was  bat  one  atslmct  ipaoias,  than  called  Saianqus  roiei,  _  __  ....i  "     .          j'^i__ji         n.''^        i^l.j 

and  aftor-«d.  named  Malifl^Tid  the  xarirti-  ol  Cmelli;  ^^'7  ''"'"  .P°^'  '°*  "^J^B'^  ".the  roots  get  tnatted,  or 

jspcnioa-th.  japonio.  iUelf  b<»ng  the  oincU  kind   .ince  then  ""^^  ^^^"^  *^.,'^t*"   ^^^  "edl^gs  are  rery  brittle  and 

naed  as  Mocks  to  work  the  donble  nrietin  on.    1  am  not  quite  °«™  """t  gentle  handling. 

certain,  as  I  am  onlj  writing  from  memory,  if  Mr.  Chandler  did  Balsams  should  he  potted  on  from  one  pot  to  another 

not  rwe  eouie  hjbrid   Medling*  by  \ht  pollen  of  Sasinqua  <»  fest  as  possible,  just  as  the  roots  begin  to  fill  the  soil ; 

rosea  i  but  there  are  plentj  of  witneeaes  to  put  me  right  there,  but  if  there  is  only  room  for  a  verr  few  special  flowers, 

Betioulata  wai  the  oeit  and  third  speeios  of  Oamellia  in  cal-  they  may  stay  on,  in  a  three  or  tour-inch  pot,  till  one 

tifation,  and  I  am  not  sore  if  there  is  one  hybrid  aeedling  from  precocious  flower  appears   to  show  if  it  is   double,  and, 

it,  or  by  it  anywhere.                                               D.  Buioit.  therefore,  worth  preserTing. 

Mimnlusia  also  a  most  pleasant  thing  to  raise,  for  there 

~  ~~  we  have  ereenbouse  flowers  out  within  three  months.    It 

THE    IN-DOOE  PLABT-CA8E.— No.  6.  does  well  even  in  a  scorching  London  window,  if  in  a 

im-  J-      1  ^               orn  \  double  pot,  atandmg  in  a  saucer,  kept  full  of  water.  Three 

iOmbn^dfiomp^  268.)  ^^  f^„^  ^^„j,  togetTier,  look  verv  pretty  for  their  variety 

I  WILL  now  give  a  few  hints  on  raising  seedlings  in  in  a  four-inch  flower-pot.     The   smaller  the  pot  in   ail 

Oiese  tiny  stovee.    Mine  was  last  year  devoted  for  some  cases,  I  think  the  sooner  flowers  appear  ;  but  it  does  not 

weeks  to  the  bttln  seedlings,  and  I  have  found  Ipomotas,  answer  to  make  the  plants  look  too  stunted. 

Passion-Flowers,  Manrandyaa,  Mignonette,  Canariensis,  I  think  that  a  case  quite  devoted  to  aeeds  is  best,  for 

Oobcea  seaodens.  Sweet  Peas,  Balsams,  Fetuuias,  Mim-  the  short  time  they  take  to  come  off  and  settle  in  after 

nlas,  Foohsias,   Geraniums,   Begonias,   Capsicums,   and  the  first  transplantation.     Achimenes,  Ac,  might  at  the 

Tomatoes,  to  fjrow  in  it  beantifully.     I  had  others  also,  aame  time  be  started,  and  a  four-foot  case  filled  with 

but  I  foi^t  tbeir  name*.     Cueumbere  and  Melons  I  had  seeds  and  tubera  would  give   with  common  success   an 

Bott  but  this  year  I  hope  to  prove  the  success  of  the  case  immense  stock  of  flowers.    Primulas  may  also  thus  be 

with  them,  since  the  Capstenms,  and  Tomatoes,  and  fial-  raised,  as   well  as  Carnations  and  innumerable  .other 

•ama  I  fanor  must  require  quite  as  much  heat  as  these  things ;  in  fact,  all  tender  seeda  that  can  be  grown  in 

^•tt  leaat  the  hardier  kinds  for  greenhouse  or  ont-door  atoves. 

management.  Hardier  things  like  Canariensis  and  Sweet  Peas  cannot 

The  heat  requires  to  be  rather  high.  My  case  was  filled  be  removed  too  quickly  to  a  cooler  place.     Ipomcas, 

twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours  during  the  seed  time,  and  too,  are  better  away  very  soon.     I  place  mine  in  a  cold 

the  degree  of  heat  is  easily  varied  for  diflTerent  pots  and  frame,  merely  filled  with  shelves  close  to  the  glass,  which 

{ans,  by  placmg  them  deeper  in  the  sand  or  higher,  or  move  up  and  down  to  suit  the  size  of  the  planU  placed 

y  disposmg  empty  flower-pots  underneath  the  seed-pots  on  them.  If  I  had,  however,  all  seeds  of  one  class  in  a  case 

conveying  the  hot  air.  together,  I  should  regulate  air  and  heat,  by  variations  aa 

I  am,  on  the  whole,  inolined  to  steep  the  larger  seeds  to  the  water,  and  by  taking  out  glasses.    In  fact,  one 

for  a  short  time  in  warm  water,  to  make  them  sprout  end  of  the  case  naturally  giving  so  much  root  heat,  and 

more  readily.     The  Ipomieas,  and  others  as  large,  should  the  other  end  none,  we  hare  a  fair  chance  of  making  our 

be  laid  on  lightly-shaken  soil  well  drained  with  charcoal,  cases  keep  pretty  fairly  one  thing  with  another-hardy 

The  seeds  never  bewg  sown  withm  an  inch  of  each  other,  things,  and  those  far  advanced  at  the  cooler,  the  Undereit 

and  then  bemg  covered  with   a   quarter  of  an   inch  of  and  least  forward  at  the  warmer  end. 

•oU  pressed  lightly  down  about  them,  they  may  he  kept  A  little  spoke  of  ivory  like  a  flattUh  crochet-needle  ia 

aa  warm  as  76"  to  SCT  until  they  come  up.  the  best  thing  to  use  for  "  pricking-out."     The  crochet- 

I  find,  however,  that  when  onoe  up  the  sooner  these  hook  is  also  often,  in  many  ways,  moat  useful  in  disen- 

seeds  be||:in  to  have  less  heat  given  to  their  roots  the  tangling  plants. 

better  they  will  thrive.     I  pot  mine  into  fonr-inch  pots.  Light  for  the  forwarder  seedlings  is  a  most  essential 

well  drained,  aa  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  move  thing;  and  it  should  always  be  remembered   that   (he 

easily,  and  then  they  are  kept  in  the  same  warm  case  for  quantity  of  water  depends  on  quantify  of  leaves  and 

a  few  davs  to  settle.     lo  Dotting  any  of  these  seedlings  a  roots  rather  than  on  much  soil,  which  it  simply   aoaks 

little  hole  should  be  made  in  the  soil,  and  holding  the  and  spoils— that  the  absence  of  light  should  invariably  be 

■eedling,  with  a  little  earth  attached,  in  this  little  hole,  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  heat— and  that  thus,  at 

soil  should  be  lightly,  and  very  gently,  shaken  in,  till  full,  niebt,    the    temperature    should    be   always   decidedly 

■D-1 :_       The—  '-'■'   - -'  J '  ~' ' '-'  •    "         ■•  -                '^ -                ,.       ,                       -    '  ..        ,      .    ^ 


Balsams,  afjain.    They  take  a  vast  deal  of  water,  and  lowered  for  some  four  or  five  hours,  to  give  the  plants  a 

yet  require,  while  young,  very  firat-rate  drainage.    A  rest— an  absence  of  excitement,  which  is  to  them  a  sleep, 

->an  well  drained  with  charcoal  does  best  for  them,  and  I  — S,  A.  M. 

lave  tried  a  heap  of  charcoal  in  the  middle,  through  ^ _^__ 

which  one  could  ponr  in  water  to  the  roots,  without 


C 


touching  the  stems.     Moat  seedlings,  however,  do  very  EEPOTTIKG  EOSES— PRUNING    DATURA 

well  as  long  as  the  sand  in  which  they  stand  is  moist.  CLOBANTHA. 

I  have  generally  left  on  air  all  day,  but  closed  the  case  j  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^j,,;     ,  -j        ^-^  j^jj,^  ^,  .hat  i,  (h, 

".P.  ■*  .•"?*>*,:  *^f  sunshine  by  day  raising  the  temperature  t,e,t  time  of  year  to  fresh  pot  fe-ses.     I  h.»«  not  touched  mine 

till  It  IS  higher  than  at  night,  m  amte  of  the  night- closing.  ^„^  jtey  bloomed  1»t  lummsr.    They  are  in  a  cold-pit  and  I 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  observe  the  first  sign  of  intend  takini  them  out,  prune,  and  repot  them,  and  plsoa  tham 

mildew,  to  remove  the  affected  seedlings,  and  to  give  less  in  the  greeohouBe  at  the  end  of  January.    Is  that  right,  and 

water  or  more  air.     For  all  seedlings,  perhaps  the  easiest  ought  I  to  ihake  off  mucli  of  the  old  earth  P 

way   to   water   without  touohing  the  tender  leaves  and  I  raiaed  aome  Datura  cloranth*  and  Wrightii  from  aeed  last 

•tems,  and  the  best  way,  there  fore,  of  avoiding  damp,  is  spring.     None  of  the  plants  bloomed.    Should  I  cut  them  down 

jnat  to  BOW  round  the  edge,  and  leave  a  little  pit  in  the  and  repot  them  in  ihe  apringto  maketbembloom  next  aummerf 

teotre  of  each  pot.  — "  A"  Amitsub"  (MJ. 

'  Geraninma  grow  most  charuingly  from  seed,  and  are  [It  is  bad  policy  to  prune  and  repot  at  the  same  time.    The 
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JOUJUfAL  OF  HOBl'lCULIUSE  AlfD  OOTSAOR  GASDBNBB. 


Bowa  ntoiluiit  it  tlionld  hiiTB  boen  repotted  in  tlio  bef^nuing  or 
middlu  or  tiiipt^'inber,  remoiing  ■  libils  of  lop  and  baltom  soil, 
and  pi«kiii|{  out  tomo  fmni  cha  aides  of  tliH  bktt,  mid  uiLng  rish 
loatiij  toil  niid  iiot  tuo  Urgj  poU.  llie  |jliuitB  Dii|(lit  tlieii  liaie 
boon  [iruned,  atij  liiiio  alicr  ilia  fall  gf  tlie  leaf  uii  to  tUa  time 
nlioii  it  viu  raaulved  to  itart  lliam  into  growtli.  Now,  tliena 
Aosus  JiB<1  beUur  bu  liFuiiud,  drainage  eiaminail,  aurfaca  loil 
ramored,  and  rioh  top-di'vaaingg  gina  iiiiitrad  of  n'potlinf;.  We 
tliould  <lo  tliiaat  uii;  nio  vilh  allmtwded  to  bloom  earlj.  You 
maj  tiij>  oir  lliu  puinte  of  the  U^itiiraa,  and  wlieii  llie/  began  to 
Kfow,  re()ut  lljtui.  Oura  flumri'd  laat  eeaaou,  but  not  alronglj. 
Wa  eipei.-t  thaj  will  do  ao  ncit  jear.  Tba;  are  now  mereJ;  kept 
from  froatj 


STOVE   PLANTS 

TIIiT  WILL  BEiB  COSSHBTiTOBT  TEJIPEHiTCBB — 
FOIICIKO  LABVUaVlt. 
HaVIm>,  for  Ihu  liae  of  aij  atara  and  liie  requiremonti  Tor  iti 
mart  plnnta  tliait  I  nould  conianientlj  nocoinitiodati^,  atiU  unwill- 
ing to  n-U<iquiali  aiij  of  m;  old  auquiiutancca,  I  cuuU  but  reiort, 
■iuueapBi-a  niuatba  bad,  totha  eipeitiitnt  of  remoiing  aome  to  the 
coQMinatory  or  eold-liouaes.  But  hare  arofe  a  queaiioii,  Whioh 
muat  tbej  be?  Looking  around  in  ona  of  thoM  abatrdcted 
mooili  all  wUoae  minds  arii  fidlj  exercised  at  tiinpe  fi.'cl,  mj  litiid 
came  into  cIobc  proiimilj  with  the  ah.rp- pointed  leaves  of  t)ic 
BonaiMirlea  juncAa^  and,  as  Nature  prompts  us  to  gunrd  agsinat 
tlie  isooiid  Rttuck  of  a  {an,  jinlgi]ig  from  hia  mbuat  apfwarance 
hia  ponalitution  waa  sound,  I  duritled  (althougli  "  Korlus  Bri- 
teiioua  "  assigns  it  the  atoTa  and  my  worlhj  prrdecoasDrt  had 
•Uowad  it  these  eocy  quarlFrf<),  en  eammhting  him  lo  the  eom- 
pantonahip  of  mi  Atuleaa,  CBmrlliaa,  Itc.  Icosandria  pendiila, 
f  iuua  elaatiiniB,  and  Dractena  torminalia  were  alike  turard  out. 
In  doing  so  I  have  not  onl;  in  some  meanure  gireo  mjaelf 
olb«w-rooiD,  b'lt  done  them  an  infinita  kindnua,  which  thfir 
growth  uFlliL]  past  fentan  full;  t est iBn,  and  their  preaent  appear^ 


tinderstanda  both  departinantd  prMtiealtf,  in  pnferanH  to  Ike 
man  that  i*  acquainted  with  the  ona  daparlinant  |i«MtiMUf  nd 
the  othor  thconititdly— I'RB  DooiOB'a  Bor. 


TBEATMENT  OF  GEBABIOMS  WINTERtBG 
IN    A   C£LLAB. 

I  HAVB  pnt  awaj  in  a  rellar  a  nnmbtr  of  0«raniniln ;  hub 
planted  in  boiaa  according  to  the  direcliona  in  this  Jennal, 
and  others  hung  up  bj  the  haela.  Manj  of  the  print!  ■• 
deesjing.  Should  these  be  cut  back  as  ther  dooa^f  BbanU 
the  IcaTes  of  Qeraniuma  hnng  up  be  out  off  like  thoia  that  m 
planted  f  or  ia  itauAL'imt  to  pull  them  off  when  quite  dnd  f — B. 

[The  proper  treatment  of  Ocraniuma  whieh  are  hung  np  in  a 
cellar,  or  planted  in  boxes  or  in  a  bed  of  mould  in  a  cellar,  ll  b 
look  OTcr  thrm  oeeaaionally,  and  lu  cut  off  erery  moTaal  niSA 
deeaf  a  or  damps ;  (hen  lo  dust  oicr  the  fresh  euta  aome  in; 
dry  powder.  Lime  in  powder  ia  the  best ;  but  «e  uae  the  laral 
B9h,-a  freah  from  under  ihe  grate,  whioh  Me  nqarly  ai  good.  If 
the  UaTCS  of  hung'up  Qeraiiiuma  wither  AtJ,  we  leaTe  tbonlill 
spring  ?  if  they  damp,  we  pull  them  off  at  once.  J 


ra  bc-peuka  tlici 


far  n 


but  si 


I  a 


a  tliai 
latlud  w 


><<iall  r. 


n  of  apring,  aoleet  other  .     

during  ni'it  winter  in  tha  conacrratory  fur  trial.  Kot  harini 
lieard  of  Ihu  flr^t-uamcd  piniit  as  groenhouse,  I  llioiight  thia 
mi^lit  be  id  si'iTJcn  lo  aome  of  jour  readara  who  may  poeeese  it, 
•nd,  I'ke  myself,  baTe  but  one  stove  in  whti-h  ho  is  required  to 
crow  liurir.g  tlio  dull  months  of  winter  Cueumbera,  B.'ans, 
Vints  in  pola,  eiillcciion  of  store  plants,  Bases,  Lilaee,  Rhodo- 
dandroiia,  Labnmuma,  and  a  host  of  o'hi^r  Ihinffs  for  eonserra- 
tory  deroration,  besides  a  regiilnr  supply  of  (hat  genorally- 
cstecmed  (and  all  this  aeason  dooblj-  so)  vegetable,  Asparagiia. 
Thia  liuuao  may  truly,  m  " S.  II.  P."  aaia,  be  oonaidared  an 

I  will  but  add  one  remnrk.  I  am  greatly  aurpiierd  so  aeldom 
to  mi'i't  tvitli  the  Lnbiirnum  na  a  loriwd  plant,  lb]in  which 
noUiiug  undur  ordinary  Ireatmunt  dou*  betiiT;  and  nhat,  may 
I  a*k,  can  etcrad  the  beauty  o(  a  Labnrnum,  wiih  its  mass  of 
folden  bioomi  lowering  above  the  crimson  Cam<'lli:i  and  the 
delleate  Aaalcu  P  Truly  do  I  priza  them,  anil  grievously  diaap- 
pointed  am  I  abonld  niiythiiig  CHitec  a  lack  of  my  favouriles 
dorini!  February  and  the  ft.lh.wing  two  months,  lo  add  ita 
chirms  to  inj  conservatory. — O.  B. 


THE  I'AllMEIl  AND    GAllDENEll  COMBINED. 

Tnr  few  ri-niarka  that  I  have  made  in  The  JoVBNiL  of 
HoUTtcl-Lil-KB  were  inlendcd  na  IcadingBlrinRs  lo  the  viould- 
be  "gcnenilly  ii-eful,"  and  to  ojicn  a  market  for  a  number  of 
Terj  nml'ul  joiini!  men,  that  olWrwiae  woiihl  spend  in  a  nursery 
at  tliF  pny  of  a  labourer  the  tcry  prime  of  tlieir  days, 

Kow,  wbclher  it  be  tnilking  a  cow  or  feeding  a  |>ig,  it  ean 
■e  done  profltahly  and  iinjirofltnhlj- ;  and,  before  a  m>m  is  cnm- 
iHeiii  ciiNcr  to  eujirrinlcnd  the  oiio  or  tlic  other,  he  abould 
"•niulrliarii  how  to<do  it  pi-oDUhly.  I 

t'hc  moi'krt  1  ullude  to  will  ha  in  the  mnjorilj  of  inatancra  j 
u..riU-lian.led,  Willi,  perhape,  the  a«si»lnnco  of  a  boy  to  mow  the  ' 
iwn,  wei'd,  i..:;  .lili,  if  Widiani  Itobinson,  or  nnv  one  el»0,  should  ' 
Ind  that  they  j.ad  outgrown  lliMr  limited  sj-here,  they  will  find  | 
iliml}  cfiwmi  tn  eipand,  na  liirger  snualions  will  gniw  out  of 

>u  Kinaller  onm  in  p— ■i.oiiion  to  their  p—  "lalilo  management  ■ 


THEATMENT  OF  CHETSANTHEMUM8  AFIBt 
BLOOMING  IN   A  GASENHOUSE. 

I  lUTB  abont  forty  varietiaa  of  ChtTaattlbMnnaia,  half  of  thea 
are  large  aorta  and  the  othen  Pompona.    Thay  hBTa  juat  li ' '  ' 
flowering  in  a  grernhonac,  and  have  been  cut  dewB  eaie  c 
days  ainee.    Tliev  are  throning  upagreat  mi 
Z^ow,  I  want  to  know  what  ia  tlie  iffopaT  t 

Sne  planla  For  next  winter?     Should  tney  N „ 

houae,  or  would  they  do  in  a  wooden  gardon-franM  od  omdni^ 
with  soma  mata  for  protection  ?  The  plant*  wtM  all  |I0WI1 
from  cuttinga  last  apring  from  Air,  Bird'a  nunerj.  Oagllttbir 
to  be  grown  from  cuttings  taken  now,  or  would  it  be  batter  to 
divide  the  roots,  and  when  ?— MiacHMTKB, 

[AfUr  blooming,  all  aorta  of  ClitTFanthemams  and  FompOM 
will  do  much  better  than  in  a  greenhouse,  either  in  »  otrid  mat 
or  plunged  close  lo  a  garden  wall,  to  be  covered  with  mataaad 
straw  in  savrre  weather,  as  wa  had  to  krep  them  lor  many  j«I» 
They  do  better  if  the  balls  are  turned  out  of  the  pcita,  and 
plunged  in  aome  light  stuff,  not  wet  or  dry.  Two  days  baftol 
plnnging  them,  however,  the  pots  ahonld  ba  well  walarad,  aoi 
thev  should  not  rcceivo  more  water  till  the  end  of  Marrii.  Xk 
glaaa  ahonld  be  off  entirely  every  fine  day  the  whob  nM 
through,  and  erery  night  too  if  ona  waa  aura  c^  die  wlhttt 
Heavy  rain  ia  wone  for  them  than  a  litUe  fnat.  The  w^y  thir 
keep  I'aulinower  plants  for  spring  planting  is  atiother  goMway 
for  Chrysanthemums.  Tho  reaaon  for  auoh  eara  ia  not  at  all  fbi 
fear  of  frost  killing  them,  but  lo  nurse  up  the  brood  of  aniAen 
for  making  the  beat  cuttings  of  tltem  in  April.  After  the  bat 
of  ihain  are  made  into  cuttinga  the  balls  may  be  lifted,  and  «aek 
ball  might  be  divided  into  so  many  piecea,  accordlnf  to  its  riiSi 
and  all  shoots  which  are  than  longer  than  3  inohaa  naj  be  nd 
down  to  the  ground,  and  tho  pieora  planted  in  tha  open  gtoDDll 
for  three  or  four  mnnlha.  But  tho  very  oldcrt  w»7  ia  yet  tb* 
best  way  of  propeKating  them  for  private  uae — tMt  ia  to  say, 
get  stout,  firm,  atocky,  auokera,  with  8  inehaa  of  rooted  parti 
from  the  old  balla  at  the  end  of  Maroh,  nd  put  them  tknt  vd 
Hu'co  in  Bo.  48-po1a  to  b^in  with.;) 

GEOBGE  STEPHENSON  AB  A 
HOUTICULTUEIST. 

To  young  men  faltering  or  (trufgling  with  Oppoaing  difipultkl, 


red.  "Ue  liad  dctoruiinod  lo  learn,  and  ho  did  lear^ 
"  To  such  a  resolution  a*  hia,  nothing  really  benefloial  ia  denied.' 
The  whole  aecret  of  his  aucecas  in  life  waa  Li*  rueful  imprem- 
mitit  of  time,  which  is  the  rock  out  of  whidi  fort unea  are  oarrd^ 
and  great  character*  formed.  He  believed  in  geninaletbeezkd 
that  Buflbn  did  whi-n  he  said  that  "Fatiense  ia  gmiua,"  or  m 
aome  other  thinker  ha*  eiprcssrd,  when  he  delnad  geniui  to  hi 
<ho  power  of  muking  eflbrtn.  But  he  never  would  aekndwladgi 
■^t  hf  ■••f  -  !•-;..•.  "■  '!.••  »!■  *".l  done  anything  whidi  olfa* 


J01TBV1L  or  JKJSBOUJXVSM  XKD  OOTTASB  GAHDBSER. 


dubad.    Hs  nfiMMly  nid  to  tti* 


lib 


jwragi 


>a  aboat  him, 


into  tfw  oaR  it  die  atme  time  with  the  Dkil,  aod  in  eooUct 
with  tt,  a  amall  piece  of  tia(>.—{Amerieam  Fatetit  QffUt  Ee- 


•vrj  atep  li  sdvaBcs  wbiHt  be  Made  ■ 


a  Bon^oered  bj 

>r,  Ua  adnd  wai  alwm  fall  af  thawork.  Ha  gan  Ium- 
tknnmghir  to  it.  LiLa  tlw  paiatar,  he  might  bare  Mid 
1  had  baeoBU  giaat  b;  aaglecting  nottiiof ." 
,  did  all  thunwghlj  and  hvowti;.  Wtaen  a  wMkman,  ha 
I  mind  and  auMyiM  into  his  work  g  »iid  wben  a  mu-OT, 
hn  tODMitau  and  ehsnotiv  into  it-.  The  battle  which 
(ht  for  tba  loconigtira  would  bBva  diaoooiVfcad  nuwt  oiber 
utit  aa\f  aerKd  to  bring  into  pm><aiDanaalhateD«i)^an') 
ination  wliiah  fanned  As  baokbooe  of  hia  chMMor. 
■diog  attgineari  oftlia  da^  weia  againat  him,  wilbout  i 


etaamuwd  pnrpow 
weared  Uis  trinnph  of  tlie  locomotira. 
ardi  the  oloaa  of  biaUfii,  Qcorge  8t«pbia*on  alnoat  enllralir 
ew  from  the  actire  purtuiC  of  hii  profeaiioa  ai  a  raltwaf 
tr.  At  bonas  he  lind  tbelifaof  a  eountrj  gentlaiBBa,  «□- 
hia  gardm  and  bia  fioanda,  indulging  hia  lo«e  of  satnre, 
through  hia  bu>f  tiia  bad  never  left  him. 
«ok  an  aetiTe  inbvaat  tn  hortjauttuml  paraulli,  oarrjiug 
am  tiia  luue  inqiiiriog  and  ioTentirv  aptnt  and  (be  (ame 
inad  peraiatoaea  whicfa  tonaed  ao  larga  an  element  ot  hia 
tar.  Ha  waa  dow  ai  eager  to  excel  all  otiter  gitiwwrs  «f 
{denta  m  the  naigtiboartiood  ae  be  had  been  toaorpaa*  his 
riUagar*  in  the  prodnetian  of  gigantic  Ctabbagea  aOToe  thirty 
lafen.  He  had  a  das  bonae  buUt,  6S  feet  in  kaaglh,  and 
J  UO  feet.  nieworkHtan  were  narar  Idle  about  the  gar- 
kdtbeadditJonatotbaatnlelnTas  proceeded,  antU  at leHih 

■o  fewer  than  ton  gbaa  ftirQing>hoaaca,  heated  lrith  bat 

wbirii  ha  wu  the  fint  to  introduce  into  that  neighbour- 
At  ona  of  tbs  coanty  agriooltonl  tneetingi  ha  Mid  that 
nded  jet  to  grow  Pine  Apples  aa  big  aa  Pumphiiu. 

onljt  Baa  to  whom  bs  would  "hioak  under"  waa  hia 
Paitoo,  the  gardaner  to  tba  Duka  of  Deronsbire,  and  Ite 

old  ■■  the  aenica  and  eo  skilhil,  that  ha  could  acarcsl; 
I  beat  him.  Fet  hii  Quam  Pinea  did  take  the  Snt  priia 
tompetitioo  with  the  Duke,  though  this  waa  not  Until 
'  after  hia  death,  n^ian  the  plants  had  beoome  more  fnlt j 
Hii  Grapaa  alto  raiwctlj  took  the  Brat  prfae  iw  cynnprti- 
Ith  all  England.       He  waa  ntreme);  sncmaafiil  in  pro- 

kfeloni,  baring  inTonled  a  method  of  aDapendingtbeni  in 
I  of  wire  gsuie,  which,  by  relieTing  (he  stalk  from  tension, 
]  nutrilibn  to  proceed  more  easily,  and  enabled  the  fruit 
»  more  freely  and  ripen  thorouglily. 

!ook  much  pride  in  his  growth  of  Cucumbere.  He  raided 
■cry  fine  and  large,  but  eonid  not  make  them  grow  straight. 
:hem  ai  he  would,  notwithstanding  all  bia  propping  Ibem 
imooring  them  bj  modlfj-ing  the  appliistion  of  best  and 
mission  of  light  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  object, 
ould  insist  on  growing  in  ttieir  own  crooked  way.  At  last 
I  a  number  of  glais  cylinders  made,  into  each  of  whii;h  a 
g  Cucumber  was  inserted.  Thus  reetrained,  the  unwilling 
i=lded  to  his  guiding  hand.  Carrying  one  of  the  new  pro- 
into  his  house  one  day,  and  exhibiting  it  to -a  parly  of 
I,  he  told  them  of  the  eipedient  he  had  adopted,  and 

gleefully.  "  I  tiiink  I  have  bothered  thsm  noo  !*' 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempte  to  keep  hem.     The  cause 
ire  was  a  piiEzle;  but  one  dar  liis  acute  powers  of  obser- 

enabled  him  to  unraiel  it.    'At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 

he  resided  ho  saw  some  bees  trying  to  rise  from  amongst 
las,  laden  with  honey  and  pollen.  They  were  already  ei- 
d,  BS  if  by  long  Sying,  and  it  then  occurred  to  him  tlist 
light  at  which  the  house  stood  above  the  bees'  feeding- 
1  rendered  it  diOicult  for  Ihem  In  rea[:h  their  hivea  when 
Uden,  and  hence  they  sunk  worn  out  with  the  effort.  He 
tlie  case  to  Jtsse,  the  naturalist,  who  ooncurred  in  his  Tiew 
the  came  of  failure,  and  waa  much  impressed  with  lbs 
na  of  obserration  which  had  led  to  ita  BolatioD. — L., 
MOB  Gartknet'i  MenlUtf.) 


aAZAKIA  SfLENDESa  AS  A  BfiDDEK. 

■aid  BgaitHrt  Oaasria  apIendniB  M  not 

' "       •  .Id  it.     With  me 

attiMtire  bed  in 

l^rden,  admirad  by  evary  oitn  who  law  it.  They  wm* 
plaotad  oat  the  third  week  in  May,  aad  fVom  tbat  tinia  to  (he 
12th  of  Norember  il  was  tho  most  showy  bod  in  the  garden. 
The  chief  thing  to  nim  at  is  to  get  the  plantc  on  forward  before 
turning  out.  In  short,  mine  were  in  full  flower  when  plantfd 
out.  And  as  regards  (he  closing  vip  of  the  flowers,  I  had  no 
occasion  to  follow  Mr.  Beaton's  plan,  for  they  were  constantly 
open,  although  raining  for  days  ti'gelher,  and  as  benuliful  as 
eier,  and  not  at  all  closing  at  nicbts .  I  intend  using  it  on  a 
much  Isrgi-r  sole  neit  yeaf.— E.  Weigh,  Oardener  to  Vie 
BUiop  of  Kilmore,  Canaa. 


EDGES  FOR  WALKS. 

Whebb  grarel  waits  are  made  through  lawns  or  edgtd  with 
grass,  would  it  not  bo  a  goad  plan  to  insert  narrow  stripi  of 
slate  along  the  edges,  so  that  the  valk  may  be  salt<rd  to  kill  the 
weedg  without  damaging  the  graaa  edge,  the  alate  being  just 
lerel  with  the  grarel  ?— B, 

[A.  better  plan  has  been  in  use  in  soma  places,  which  is  to  lay 
narrow  strips  of  elate  flat  under  the  edge  of  the  turf  along  the 
walk  ;  then  the  edge  of  the  lerge  or  turf  cannot  root  out  into 
Ihe  gravel,  and  no  weeds  will  come  thai  way — ihat  is,  from  the 
rooting  of  Ihe  grass,  and  when  the  walk  is  salted  tho  grass  takes' 
no  hurt.  The  roller  would  either  lerel  your  slate  wiih  the 
gravel,  or  else  leave  a  rib  of  gravel  there.  Too  are  aware,  of 
course,  that  salt  en:oiiragei  weeds  in  some  walks.  It  is  an  old 
saying,  "  Kill  ten  weeds  with  salt,  and  twenty  weeds  will  come 
to  the  funeral."] 


PEUNING  THE  PEAR  TREE. 

Of  all  our  hardy  fruits,  there  is.  perhaps,  none  which  is  more 
generally  mismanaged,  with  regard  to  pruning,  than  the  Pear. 
In  our  perambulations  Ihrongh  the  country,  we  too  generally 
find  botb  espalier  and  wall  trees  encumbered  with  a  thicket  of 
long  barren  spurs,  producing  crops  of  most  luxuriant  breast- 
wood,  whioh  ia  annually  removed,  but  to  be  succeeded  by 
another  equally  usilns  growth  of  shoots.  In  most  old  gardens 
we  Hn  1  large  Peor  trees,  which  are  mere  sterile  incuni brands, 
and  it  has  often  tiilU-n  to  our  lot  lo  have  heard  tho  bordt^r  or  the 
climate  roundly  abused  as  the  cause  of  unproducliieneFi!,  when 
the  main  fault  has  been  the  injudicious  treatment  wliich  the 
frees  have  received  from  the  iiatids  of  the  pruner,  Sucoi^ss  in 
obtaining  fruit  must,  however,  after  all  depend  upon  favourable 
springs  for  Ihe  blossoms  to  open  and  set ;  but  it  is  iu  the 
power  of  the  judicious  pruner  sWays  to  hare  his  trees  in  a  pro- 


ust  a<  much  at 

,  the  unskilful 

onea  succeeded  in 

We  often  fin-l  the  Ptar  trai 

ned  in  the  fan-i 

liaped  n,anner-a 

igible  for  it. 

,ere  i.  no  plan  so 

horizontal   trai 

adopted   a  mode  which  we  find 

iMlMi  Ktn*  EfltTiii*.— The  mrting  (and  oonaequent 
B^  of  nails  employed  to  fasten  the  branchea  of  fruit  trees, 
.%dbi  can  be  pmentad  in  ■  great  meoanie  by  driving 


™blyi 

■boot  till  it  reaches  the  top  of  Ihe  wall, 
then  two  borJEontal  branches,  an<)  from 
these  pendent  equidistant  branchea  on  each 
side  of  tho  stem— thus  (%.  1|.  We  find 
that  in  all  fruit  trees  the  Bncst  produce  is 
yielded  at  the  eitremili'-B  of  long  branches, 
from  tho  sap  being  more  highly  eUboraled. 
Thia  nude  of  t.ainiog  gives  this  advantage 
in  an  eminent  degree,  and  the  peiiduloua 
branches  are  very  fruitful.  Trees  thus 
trained,  and  alternating  with  horizontally 
(rained  ones,  have  a  most  pleasing  eflect, 

To  balanoe  the  energies  of  hit  tres  must 
be  the  great  aim  of  the  prnner;  he  must 
endeavonr  to  arrive  at  the  happy  medium 
_j !_,^  vigour,  by 


between  ireaknesa  and  v. 
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checking  the  strong  and  encouraging  the  weaker  growths ;  and 
whatever  the  subject  with  which  he  bas  to  do  may  be,  he  must 
ever  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  having  no  more  shoots 
than  can  be  fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  light ;  this,  in  our 
climate,  is  of  an  importance  not  to  be  overrated,  seeing  what  a 
large  proportion  of  dull,  damp,  sunless,  suicidal  days  our 
summers  are  made  up  of.  The  continental  gardeners,  par- 
ticularly the  French,  with  all  their  advantages  as  to  steady 
summers,  and  more  genial  suns,  attach  great  value  to  reducing 
the  amount  of  summer  growth  by  timely  pinching,  or  preventive 
pruning,  and  were  the  system,  with  root-pruning,  more  generally 


2. 


»»4     <«Ai,wv  II. 


ivu^n.  Having  premised 


or  quenouille  mode  of  training ;  fourthly,  the  j^naaM  or 
modem  French  mode ;  these  tlu^  modea  oompmiiig  tht  aiost 
valuable  and  useful  forms  in  which  Pear  trees  ere  trained.  ^ 

Fiff.  2  represents  a  one-year-old  or  maiden  Pear  tree,  widdi  it 
is  intended  to  train  horizontally.  To  effect  thia,  it  muit  bs 
shortened  at  die  time  of  winter  pruning  to  three  bods^  •>  «i  C| 
one  of  which  is  to  form  the  central  stem,  and  the  otiier  two  llis 
bearing  side  branches.  The  middle  shoot  must  be  trained  p»> 
pendioularly,  and  the  other  two  may  at  first  be  laid  at  about  sn 
angle  of  45  ,  to  be  brought  to  a  right  angle  with  the  main  ttm 
at  the  next  winter  arrangement.  The  following  season  our  ties 
will  be  represented  by  ^^.  3,  and  the  centre  shoot  most  agun  bo 
shortened  to  three  buds,  leaving  about  a  foot  or  14  intbsi 
between  them  and  the  lower  branches  formed  in  the  preriow 
year ;  the  buds  not  intended  to  grow  should  be  rubbed  oft  If 
the  central  shoot  grows  vigorously  another  pair  of  horiioBisI 
branches  may  be  obtaiued  by  pincMnff  it  at  the  proper  dialmwb 
at  midsummer.  Tnis  is  very  desirable,  as  you  thus  get  two  all 
of  shoots  for  one,  in  the  same  space  of  time — an  object  of  anidi 
importance  in  furnishing  a  wall.  A  repetition  of  this  covssof 
treatment  will  furnish  the  space  allotted,  whether  of  wall  or 
espalier  rail. 

Fiff.  4i  represents  a  two-year-old  shoot,  with  natnrally-£ofBid 
blossom-buds.    The  fruit  of  the  Pear  and  Apple  is  prodMsd 
upon  short  studs  or  spurs,  which  proceed  laterallT  and  tenni* 
nally  from  the  main  branches.    To  have  the  branchea  regnlai^ 
covered  with  fruit-spurs  must,  therefore,  be  the  objeet  of  tbs 
pruner.    In  the  second  year  after  the  shoots  which  are  to  bt 
the  bearing  branches  are  formed,  the  buds  along  them  wiU 
produce  shoots  which  may  be  treated  in  two  or  three  diArsnt 
manners,  with  the  same  object  in  view.    The  old  praetios  wis 
to  allow  them  to  grow  a  conaiderable  length,  and  then  pnDM 
them  back  almost  to  their  base,  but  from  the  crowded  oonninoii 
in  which  such  wood  had  grown,  the  leaves  could  only  impe^ 
fectly  perform  their  functions,  and  instead  of  organising  muk' 
buds  for  another  year,  another  crop  of  barren  ahoots  was  gens- 
rally  produced.    It  is  now  found  more  judicious  to  stoptbsm 
when  they  have  attained  the  length  of  2  inches  or  8  inches ;  the 
result  of  this  is,  that  embryo  fruit-buds  are  formed  at  the  bsM 
of  each  shoot  so  treated.    We  have  also  snocessfiilly  praetised 
the  following  mode — namely,  when  the  ahoots  have  grown  to 
9  inches  or  a  foot  in  length  we  break  them  through,  kavinf 
them  suspended  by  a  portion  of  the  bark.    The  light  that  ii 
admitted  to    the  unmutilated  base-leaves  inoreasea  their  ek- 
borative  power,  and  the  sap  is  partially  repulsed  at  the  fraetorei 
to  be  expended  in  forming  embryo  fruit-buds,  two  or  three  of 
which  wiU  be  found  at  the  base  of  each  shoot  in  the  antnaiii 


Fig.  5. 

(seefy.  5).  Careful  root-pruning  will  always  control  ▼ipNV 
and  tend  to  induce  fruitfulness.  A  watchfU  eye  must  be  Ispt 
to  have  the  fruitful  spurs  short  and  close  to  the  wall,  without 
which  caution  they  will  elongate  and  look  unsightly,  ei '^ 


— L.^..   "'FV    ^^uit^  iXMU^i.  ivu^n ,  uavmg  premisea    wnicn  caution  tney  will  elongate  and  look  unsightly,  expoivg 
we  will  now  ^>roceed  to  explain : — firstly,  the  for-  '  the  blossoms  to  greater  risk  of  injury  from  (root,  by  lemovim 
^«  horizontally  trained  tri^  ^  secondlv,  the  mode  o*     hem  from  the  shelter  of  the  wall.     In^.  6^  tf  ripNsents  a  spw 
■rt«T>«i^«kmavt*^  ♦»    K**  ^T»«i         Vii»'ii«     x%t   •«^r'  -'/»«ii     '*  w^  *  "i»/»v  t»  A*iii(  w/^*  oro''"'*od  'iisf"  v^**i    At  its  base  will  bo 
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«ai  produce  fruit  in  the  third  ja»p,  other  oircQnnt«nc«i  being 
faTOurable,  ftad  tlie  prOMia  otiliorteiiiDg  must  Bgiiu  be  repeated. 
If  apun  become  long  and  do 
not  iadiate  bud*  at  their  bus, 
Ibej  iniy  be  out  back,  lesTiug 
shoulder  (Jty.  7),  from  which 


bad,  OT  bodi, 


n».7. 


proceed  in  the  following  spring. 
These  obseiralions  apply  to  the 
Feu    tree    whether   sgainst  • 
wall,  an  npalier,  ■  pyramid, 
penduloQs-ttained  tree. 

The  quenouille  or  tying-down 
■ystem  hai  long  been  practised 
in  oontinental  gardens,  and  it  is 
one  which  was  also  adopted 
long  ago  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultnral  Society  of  Lon- 
don. From  a  central  item 
tables  of  shoots,  at  regolar  dis- 
tances, diTerge,  and  are  trained 
down  to  a  circular  hoop,  to 
which  their  point*  are  fastened  ;  during  the  guminer  aU  the 
yonng  shoots,  excepting  the  leading  one,  are  bent  and  tied  down, 
to  check  Imnriance  and  induce  the  formation  of  fmit-studi  at 
their  bate,  to  which,  at  the  winter  thinning,  they  are  pruned 
back.  We  hare  practised  this  plan  exteniirely,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  we  fracture  the  summer  shoots  instead  of  lying 
them  down,  for  the  good  effect  of  which  we  again  refer  to^.  5. 
nie  word  qmnomille  is  French,  and  signifies  a  distaff,  in  allusion 
to  the  shape  of  the  tree. 

pyramidal  training,  as  it4  name  implies,  presumes  a  tree  to  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  or  pyramid  ;  and  lo  be  perfect,  it  should 
be  clothed  with  frnit-bomng  spurs  from  its  base  to  its  summit. 
As  it  is  the  most  natural  form  in  which  Pear  trees  can  be  trained, 
M  is  it  also  the  most  adTantageous,  by  the  Tery  equal  amount  of 
light  which  is  afforded  to  the  lower,  as  well  as  to  the  npper, 
branches  and  tesTea.  It  ii  of  moment,  in  this  lunleu  climate  to 
•dopt  euoh  a  mode  of  training  as  will  eiposn  the  largest  surface 
of  feliage  to  the  direct  action  of  the  solu"  influence;  and,  next 
to  mll-tnining,  no  other  plan  affords  this  adTsntage  in  an  equal 


ratio.  Another  great  advantage  is  the  economy  of  space,  thus 
enabling  the  amateur,  with  a  few  rods  of  ground,  to  combine  tbe 
moltum  of  horticultural  interest  with  the  minimum  of  space. 
To  those  who  would  do  this,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  peraeal 
uf  onr  friend  Mr.  BiTers  of  Sawbridgeworth's  admirable  little 
treatise,  "The  Amateur  Fruit  Garden."  He  strongly  recom- 
mends Quince  stocks  for  pyramidal  Pesrs,  and  certainly,  in 
silnationi  where  they  flonrish,  they  are  excellent ;  but  on  many 
dry,  gravelly  soils  they  only  ienguish  and  die,  this  stock  re- 
quiring a  strong,  moist,  unctuous  loam  to  grow  in.  In  snch 
■oil  Pears  or  Quince  atockt,  root-pruned  so  as  to  become  a  mass 
of  amall  hair-like  fibres,  and  the  ahoote  pinched  on  the  plan  of 
M.  Cappe  (ace  Qardeneri'  Chronicle)  are  interesting,  satis&e- 
tory,  and  beautiful  objects. 

We  will  suppoaa  a  young  tree  planted  to  form  a  pyramid.  In 
the  Brat  year  it  will  put  forth  four  or  five  joung  ahoote.  Selfct 
that  which  iamoat  suited  for  a  leader,  and  pinch  the  points  of  all 
the  rest  when  they  have  grown  to  tlie  length  of  2  inehee. 
Should  they  posh  again  repeat  tbe  procees,  making  occasional 
exception  in  (arour  of  ahoots  which  arc  too  rigoroua,  and  taking 
care  not  to  pinch  the  shoots  at  the  base  of  the  tree  so  closely  at 
IbosB  of  the  upper  part,  in  order  to  induce  the  pyramidal  form 
rrquired.  Sometimea  the  pinching  severely  causes  the  young 
ahoot  BO  operated  upon  to  die  otf,  and  converts  the  embryo  apurt 
at  its  base  into  shoots.  This  ia,  however,  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  which  is,  that  the  ahoota  ao  pinohsd  nimain 
stationary  sud  forn  fruit-spurs  at  the  bear.  A  few  of  the  ahoota 
may  require  a  little  regulation  by  tying  out  when  the  tree  is 
young,  so  as  to  inture  regular  shape. 

The  managemeDt  of  f  eara  aa  slandard  orchard  trees  has  been 
so  often  eipUined,  and  is  ao  generally  understood,  that  we  do 
not  think  it  neceesaty  to  advert  to  it  in  this  paper. 

IHI   APPLI. 

The  Apple  is  so  eimilar  in  its  mode  of  bearing  to  the  Pear, 
that  it  would  be  mere  tautology  to  illustrate  it.  The  mode  of 
training,  too,  which  is  most  generally  in  use  (the  boriiontal)  is 
oommon  to  both  fmita,  and  need  not  he  again  explained.  But, 
although  this  is  the  cose,  we  are  convinced  that  the  pyramidal, 
or  even  the  quenouille,  mode,  would  answer  admirably  if  the 
kinds  were  worked  upon  the  dwarf  or  paradise  stock,  and 
treated  aa  directed  for  the  Pear,  both  as  to  summer  and  root- 
pruning.  Such  little  symmetrical  pyramids  of  fruit  are  most 
interesting  objects,  and  hare  the  ooncomitant  advantage  of 
-doing  little  injury  to  the  neighbouring  crops. 

Some  years  ago  there  eiiated,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  Cbiswick,  a  row  of  Apple  trees  (standards),  the 
points  of  whose  branchea  wera  pulled  down  by  strings,  and 
which  were  trained  in  the  shape  of  a  balloon  ;  they  were  pretty  " 
and  very  fruitful.  Other  modes  of  training  might  be  adverted 
to,  but  as  many  of  them  are  more  fanciful  than  useful,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Loudon's  "  Encyclopasdia  of  Qardaning," 
in  which  full  descriptions  will  be  found. 

When  treating  of  pendulous  trsining,  we  omitt«d  to  mention 
the  good  effects  of  it  on  a  number  of  fruit  treee  at  Spring  Grove, 
then  the  eeat  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  It  was  here,  ir  we  mietake 
not,  that  we  first  saw  it  adopted  ss  a  system,  under  the  personal 
direction  of  that  talented  end  erudite  philoeopher.  His  trees 
were  trained  up  one  side  of  a  wall,  over  the  coping,  and  down 
tbe  other. — H.  BAiLsr,  Qardaam;  ifansAom. 


WALL  BOEDEE  FOB  PEACHES. 
I  HiTB  erected  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  growing  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  the  level  of  the  garden  being  3  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground  on  the  outer  side }  the  wall  Is  built  upon  arches 
and  the  soil  is  a  strong  losm.  I  shall  fee!  obliaed  if  yon  will 
inform  me  if  it  ii  necessary  to  prepare  a  border  by  throwing  out 
the  aoil,  and  placing  at  the  bottom  a  quantity  of  stones  or  brick- 
ends  for  drainage.  I  wish  also  to  know  the  best  mode  of 
making  the  border  to  insure  good  plants  and  fruit. — J.  B.  9. 

[You  ought  to  have  staled  what  the  aubsoil  of  your  garden 
consists  of,  and,  also,  whether  it  inclines  to  the  south  or  any 
other  quarter ;  or,  perbsps,  it  is  quite  level.  If  you  have  a 
lubsoil,  then  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the 
,nd  place  under  it  a  layer  of  stones  or  brickbata  at  least  from 
6  inchea  to  9  inches  thick.  In  the  front  of  your  border  you 
ought  to  have  a  good  open  drain  below  the  bottom  of  the 
border,  and  that  bottom  should  incUne  to  it  m  that  all  the 
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superfluous  water  in  wet  fcasons  should  run  down  into  the  drain. 
Then,  if  the  aub)«oil  is  claj,  or  oven  gravel,  the  roots  of  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  should  be  preTented  running  down 
into  it ;  for,  if  they  do,  the  trees  will  soon  canker  and  whole 
branches  die  off  suddenly.  The  best  preTentive  for  such  a 
catastrophe  is  to  lay  upon  the  drainage  a  coating  of  concrete, 
3  inches,  made  of  lime  and  sand,  made  into  mortar  and  well 
rolled.  Whati^Ter  may  be  the  subsoil,  it  is  still  adyi^able  to  form 
the  border  systematically  in  order  to  haye  healthy  trees  and 
good  fruit.  The  soil  you  state  is  a  strong  loam.  Soils  of  that 
character  are  naturally  retentive  of  moisture,  and  that  is 
another  reason  why  you  should  drain  the  soil  effectually  in  tlie 
manner  described.  The  soil  would  be  much  improved  if  it  was 
mixed  throughout  with  old  lime  rubbish,  bits  of  bricks,  or  small 
stones.  Such  a  mixture  would  keep  it  open  and  allow  the  roots 
to  run  amongst  it  more  freely.  Stone  fruits  of  all  kinds  do  best 
and  live  long<'st  in  a  calcareous  soil  providing  it  is  of  a  good 
depth.  Such  being  the  fact,  the  addition  of  lime  rubbish  sup- 
plies a  strong  soil  such  as  you  say  yours  is,  with  that  substance 
flo  useful  to  them.] 


Great  Exbibitioa  of  1851,  which  it  was  intended  to  erect  In  the  Ifav 

Horticultural  Gardens. 

"The  cnar-icteristic modesty  and  self-denial  of  my  deeply  lamented  fkthcr 
had  induced  him  to  interpose  to  prevent  his  own  vtatue  from  filling  that 
ponition,  which  properly  belonged  to  it,  upon  a  memorial  to  that  great 
undertaking  which  sprung  from  the  thought  of  his  enlightened  mind,  and 
was  carried  through  to  a  termination  of  unexampled  success  by  his  un- 
ceasing superintendence. 

**  It  would  however  now,  Her  Majesty  directs  me  to  say,  be  moathnrlAd 
to  her  feelings  were  any  other  statue  to  surmount  this  memorial  but  that 
of  the  great,  good  Prince,  my  dearly  beioved  father,  to  whose  hoaoor  It  b 
in  reality  raised. 

"The  Queen,  therefore,  would  anxiously  desire  that,  Inatead  of  her 
statue,  that  of  her  beloved  husband  should  stand  upon  this  memoriaL 

"Anxious,  however  humbly,  to  testify  my  respectful  and  heartfUt 
affection  ft)r  the  best  of  fathers,  and  the  patitude  and  devotion  of  mj 
sorrowing  heart,  I  have  sought,  and  have  wi  h  thankfulne*-B  obtained,  tas 
permission  of  the  Queen  my  mother  to  offer  the  feeble  tribute  of  the  adsal- 
ration  and  love  of  a  bereaved  aon,  by  presenting  the  statue  thus  propossd 
to  be  placed  in  the  gardens  under  jour  management. 

"I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours, 

"ALBERT  EDWABD; 


THE  BOYAL  HOETICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Bojal  Horticultural  Society,  Dec.  30, 
C.  W.  Dilke,  Efiq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  cliair,  the  Chairman  addressed 
the  Meeting  on  this  occasion  relative  to  the  great  loss  the  So- 
ciety had  sustained  by  the  lamented  death  of  its  late  President 
H.B.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  and  read  the  spontaneous  and 
gracious  communication  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  Society,  a  copy 
of  which  appeared  in  our  Number  of  last  week.  Ihe  following 
address  of  condolence  to  Her  Mt^esty,  prepared  by  the  Council, 
and  forwarded  in  the  uaual  way,  was  also  read  :— 

ADDRESS  FROM  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  TO 

THE  QUEBS^. 

*'  Mat  it  pleass  totib  MAJEBrr, 

'<We,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  subjects,  the  yiee-Prestdents  and  Mem* 
hers  of  tlie  Council  of  the  Ro^al  Boiticultural  Socletf,  hnmbly  approach 
your  Majesty  in  your  deep  affliction,  trusting  that  our  profound  respect  for 
the  memor>'  of  HiR  Rojal  Righneiia,  our  late  lamented  President,  and  our 
loyal  devotion  to  your  Majesty,  may  entitle  ns  to  offer  our  tribute  of  condo- 
lence and  sympathy. 

**  While,  in  common  with  our  fellow  subircts,  ire  grieve  the  losa  of  His 
Royal  Highnen  to  the  nation,  and  as  the  Consort  of  your  Majesty,  and  while 
vrith  othera  -we  rrs]<ccted  and  admired  his  character,  the  kindly  courtesy 
» which  marked  his  mten-nnrfe  with  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society  had 
generated  airopf^t  us  fi'clinfjs  of  personal  attachment,  which  are  now  follovred 
by  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow  for  his  loss. 

"  In  our  late  l*ri  aldent  we  have  to  mourn  one  who — ^when  the  Society 
which  we  repreFcnt  was  on  tho  point  of  extinction— raised,  revived,  and 
guided  it  thn)Uf<h  difncultieo,  which  he  alone  would  have  enabled  it  to  sur- 
mount, and  it  Is  wi-Ii  tlie  deepest  frratitudc  that  we  acknowled/;:e  onrobllga- 
tian  to  His  Inte  I?oya]  Hii:hnesa  for  assistance  f;ivon  at  a  period  when  he  must 
have  been  convinced  that  laborious  peisonal  exertion  on  his  part  could 
alone  restore  tliia  Society  to  profpcrity. 

**  Although  the  present  condition  or  the  Society  Is  such,  tiat  the  Oirdens 
at  South  Kensington  constitute  a  worthy  monument  of  the  genius  snd  skill 
of  our  iHte  President,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  our  work  ia  not  yet  finished ; 
that  while  great  di£B(uIties  have  been  overcome,  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  we  have  to  lament  the  Inss  of  our  President  at  a  moment 
when  bis  directin    n:ii;d  and  frstering  care  are  doubly  necef>sary. 

••  Wehunbly  a^Buve  your  Majesty  that  it  will  be  our  unceasing  endeavour  to 
complete  the  various  unfinislied  designs  of  our  late  lamented  President,  and 
that  we  ffcl,  by  cxt curing  them  with  fidelity,  wc  shall  best  testify  the  pro- 
found respect  v,e  cnti-rtuin  for  his  memory. 

•*  Whilst  we  bow  nuhmisnlvely  to  the  Divine  will,  we  earnestly  pray  that 
He  who  has  smiiten  may  also  liial,  &nd  that  your  Majesty  may  experience  In 
this  hour  of  bl;ter  trial  the  ftilncss  of  those  consolations  which  The  Comforter 
alone  can  give." 


"To  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council,  summoned  on  Thunday, 
Jan.  2,  to  receive  this  letter,  the  following  reaolution  wii 
agreed  to : — 

**  That  under  the  lamentable  and  affecting  circnmstanees  in  which  the 
Council  are  placed  by  the  irreparable  loss  which  they,  in  eommon  with  the 
nation,  have  sustained  by  the  decease  of  their  late  President,  the  gradois 
offer  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  accepted,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  should  be  assured  that  they  contemplate  the  losa  of  Her 
Majesty's  statue  with  regret." 


EETURN  OF  MR.  FORTUNE. 

Wb  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  return  to  this  countiy 
of  Mr.  Fortune  from  the  East.  He  arrived  in  London  on 
i  Friday  last  in  excellent  health,  and  has  brought  with  him  many 
rare  and  valuable  plants,  several  of  which  will  excite  g^eat  floril 
interest  from  their  being  adapted  for  open-air  cultivation.  Among 
them  are  new  Lilies,  Oonvallariaa,  Primulas  of  extraordinary 
character,  and  a  rich  collection  of  variegated  plants  which  hare 
not  hitherto  been  introduced. 


''^^  following,  on  which  the  reader*s  heart  will  furnish  a  jus* 
"'  ncntary,  is  a  copy  of  an  autograph  letter  from  His  Royal 
-•  ^nness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  tho  Council  of  the  Royal 
1  '^•^innUural  Society  .—• 

T.MBW,  "  OSBOBNB,  DeC.  98th,  1861. 

..^ >d  with  overwhelming  grief,  and  able,  at  present,  to  turn  hsr 

u»»ghtsbut  to  ■  ne  o)>j(-ct,  the  Queen,  my  mother,  baa  coiistantly  in  he 

«<nd  the  anxious  desire  of  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  him  whose  good 

a  glorious  chakattrr  the  whole  nation  In  its  sorrow  so  Justly  appreciates. 

\ctuate<l  by  ihih  '•  w.ftjintly  r-^-^urring  wli«h,  Ihe  Queen  has  commanded 

o  recall  to  yon        -ic'-mioi    **^%t  Her  Maje"*-  ha-  been  pie— M  to 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

TnB  December  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was 
held  on  the  2nd  of  that  month,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the 
President,  J.  W.  Douglr.8,  Esq.  The  alterations  lately  made  in 
the  Society's  apartments  have  tended  materially  to  the  comfint 
of  the  members,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  pro* 
posed  removal  of  the  Society  to  other  quarters  ■•unnecessaiy. 
The  Meeting  was  very  fully  attended,  and  many  very  intereating 
novelties  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  Barnard  brought  an  extensive  series  of  Ooleoptera  from 
Smyrna ;  and  Mr.  S.  Stevens  a  beautiful  collection  of  Butterflies 
formed  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace  in  the  island  of  Myaol  near  Kew 
Guinea.  The  announcement  with  which  he  accompanied  this 
exhibition  of  the  probable  return  of  Mr.  Wallace  from  the  islands 
of  the  eastern  archipelago  (where  he  has  made  such  large  and 
valuable  collections  in  various  departments  of  zoology),  in  the 
spring  of  next  year,  was  received  with  regret,  although  it  waa 
stated  that  he  would  probably  leave  one  or  more  collectors 
behind  him. 

Mr.  Adam  White  exhibited  some  apecimena  of  »  apedea 
belonging  to  the  Neuropterous  genus  Mantispa^  of  whidi  • 
considerable  number  of  specimens  had  been  devaloped  in  the 
entomological-room  of  the  British  Museum,  in  a  very  remarkable 
Wasps' -nest  lately  received  from  Monte  Video,  formed  by  Myift- 
petra  acutellaris,  a  species  which  Mr.  White  asaerted  ia  a  hon^- 
gatherer.  On  a  section  of  the  nest  being  made,  it  waa  found  ta 
consist  of  nearly  twenty  combs  formed  of  a  papyraoeous  fob- 
stance;  and  although  no  larvae  or  pupss  of  the  Waapa  were 
found  in  it,  a  number  of  tho  Mantisuss  were  found  ahve^  and 
which  exhibited  their  natural  ferocioua  nabits,  aeiaing  and  preyinff 
upon  small  insects  offered  to  them.  Mr.  White  also  caDea 
attention  to  a  small  Beetle  belonginff  to  the  £imi]y  Bapreatidfl^ 
and  differing  from  every  species  nitherto  known  of  that  eztai^ 
sive  family,  in  having  two  abort  home  in  front  of  the  heed* 
Mr.  White  propoaed  to  form  it  into  a  new  gBnui  allied  to 
Anthf*^^ 

M>*     ^achin  esh^'Mted  a  aoeoimen  of  JBthia  emoctnaliak  % 

jt*'^^.  *      tall/It.         aVr*       ry       Tv\niT«<f   Tf*\tm^  fl**- 
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ran  in  ■outhera  Eorope,  and  onl;  a  imgle  ipecimen  hid  pre- 
fioudj  breD  taken  in  thii  country  near  Hunlej-on-Xhaniu. 

Ur.  Waterbouse  read  ■  paper  on  the  BKtish  ipeciea  ot  the 
nnui  Qjraphoiiia  belonging  to  tlie  Coleopleroiu  rami);  Staphj- 
Gnida,  Ueal«o  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Igchnogloasa  cortioioa, 
ftipeciea  of  the  same  Tamil;  hitherto  unrecorded  as  Britiali. 

Hr.  Francis  Wall^er  communicated  a  paper  containing  da- 
tsriptioni  of  ne"  apeoiea  of  exotic  Lepidoptarooi  ituact*  in  tiie 
Mlhotioin  oTMeun.  W.  W.  Saunden  and  F17. 

Mr.  D'Urban  eihibited  ■  bsantifhl  lerieB  of  Lepidoptwrma 
fansota  formed  bj  hlnuelf  in  South  Africa,  The  oolleotion 
oontainB  a  nnmber  of  new  apeeiea  of  Pieridn,  Polyommali,  Aa. 

A  paper  b;  Hr.  R.  Trlmen,  of  Cmpe  Town,  nai  alio  read, 
amtainiD;  deeoriptiom  of  neir  apeoiea  of  ButterHiea  inhabltlns 
Sooth  AfHca,  belonging  to  the  families  SaCjrtdn,  Lfcsnida,  and 
Hmperiids.  It  ia  to  be  foared  that  aome  of  theae  aappoaod 
Dew  speoies  bare  been  prerioualj  pabliahed  in  Swodmi  b; 
U.  Wel]engr«n. 

HiB  Prsaident  annonneed   that   in  eomplianco  with  a  iriih 

ra^ll;  eipreaaed  b;  the  nsmbera  of  the  Societj,  the  chair  at 
monthlj  Heetinga  would  henoeforth  b«  talren  at  aeren  o'clook 
n  the  eraning  iniiead  of  eight  o'clock  aa  heretofon; 


NEW  BOOKS. 
Te*  COTTtsi  OisDKH,*— It  haa  bean  aald  that  an  Iriahman 

Eomptly  nndertskea  to  do  anything  and  everything ;  that  an 
ngli>hmin  is  similarly  self-reliant  if  ffell  paid  for  the  atleinpC ; 
hot  that  a  Scotchman  will  undertake  no  work  tliat  he  doei  not 
know  he  can  execute  wkU.  The  little  work  before  ue  is  no 
exception  to  tliis  estimate  of  our  northern  friends,  for  Mr. 
AudenoD  has  compoaad  it  eieelleatly.  It  was  originally  a 
laotnre  driiTered  upon  cottage  gardening,  was  pubtislied  at  the 
requeat  of  hii  audience,  and  ia  now  in  it»  aecood  edition.  It 
girea  concise  correct  directions  for  the  management  of  the  culi- 
nary T^eta'alea,  fruits,  and  flowers  usually  culciiated  by  amateurs 
in  snull  gardens  as  well  as  the  kinds  lo  be  prafened.  It  is  a 
good  and  safe  guide. 

IMS  HiaTOKiciL  FiNSEB-poaT.t— Thia  ia  a  most  aseful  book, 
bnt  its  title  doca  not  do  it  justice.  A  finger-post  only  points  to 
what  you  want  to  arriTe  at,  but  in  three  pages  aW  contained 
the  Tery  objects  themselves.  It  i»  a  very  elcellcnt  eolleclion  of 
brief  eiplanalions  of  events  and  things  in  history,  science,  &•:., 
whidi  writers  upon  such  subjects  are  obliged  to  suppose  their 
readers  understand.  Thus  such  writera  tdk  of  "The  Seven- 
yeara  War,''  "  The  Ban,"  Argentine  BepubUo,  Sbirri,  Bliier  of 
Ijife,  Patient  (Jrizel,  Catching  a  Tartar,  Dies  Ire,  Jesuits'  Bark, 
Bawbee,  &c.,  Ac.,  and  nine  out  of  every  lea  rcaden  proceed 
without  knowing,  though  they  wiah  to  knaw,  and  muat  know 
before  Ihey  can  nnderaland  the  subject  thoroughly,  what  those 
«venta  and  things  are.  Now  this  book  eiplaina  whit  they  are, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers  aa  a  cheap  mine 
of  useful  iDformation. 


GENERALLY  USEFUL  OULTIVATOES. 
iCoMiHudJtvmpag*  191.) 


I  icnBT  suppose  there  are  mauy  readers  of  Tm  Jodbiial  or 
HonTICtri.'nrBi  in  situations  aimdar  lo  mj  own }  some,  doubt- 
Isas,  much  better  scquainted  with  tlie  subject  in  hand  than 
myself.  Others  there  may  be  not  so  well  acquainted  ;  and  it  is 
to  them  that  tbeia  preparatory  remarks  are  intended,  or  to 
tueh  as  may  from  time  to  lime  enter  their  ranks. 

It  has  been  frequi-ntly  stated  by  your  able  writns,  that  it  ia 
not  the  THst  amount  of  knowledge  that  is  required  to  be  ane- 
oeaaful  in  this  or  that  undertaking,  but  the  diligent  and  proper 
oarrjing  out  the  knowledge  already  obtained  and  the  knowledge 
daily  acquired.  In  these  days  of  railroad  tFavdling  the  00m- 
Dwnual  man  muat  be  lyslematie  and  punctual.    When  he  leave) 

•  Tin  Cotfgt  GarOn,  oixf  Biw  to  Xamigi  II.  By  James  Anderson' 
Headaiilwnk.  UddlnjniDn.    LoDdon.  3.  O.  Beetoo. 

i  lUt  HiilorlrtI  tlngrr-rnl,  a  Haadr  Book  ol  Tems.  nira<aa,  Eplthuta, 
Oognomens.  Allaiiani,  ftt,  la  CanneetioD  wliti  UnlTsiai)  HtBorr.  S;  H. 
IhattoB.    LoadOD,  Lockwesd  *  Co. 
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his  hotel  in  the  morning,  he  knows  his  business  muit  be  done 
by  aueh  an  hiur,  otherwise  he  logos  the  train  to  his  ncit  tonn 
of  busineis,  wliich  iniolfcs  another  night's  eiprnse?,  reduce!  Iho 
praBts  fur  the  duy,  and  disarranges  the  nut  day's  advices.  So 
it  is  with  thu  garienor,  generally  useful  cook,  and  maid  of  all 
work.  "  The  soul  of  bittin<:es  is  punctuality  ;"  and  t)ie  mait 
that  wishes  to  make  hia  undertakings   pay  must  keep  railroad 

Tes,  and  the  clergyman  and  the  doctor  in  every  village,  and 
the  mirchaiit  and  manufacturer  with  reaidences  in  (lie  oountry, 
can  firm  Iheir  few  acres  of  Isnd,  deriving  all  tlie  advantages  of 
oonntry  life,  and  make  it  pay;  and  the  gardener,  eitlier  aingle- 
handed  or  othi'rwise,  can  lato  the  whole  management  on  his 
own  respoiiaibilitj,  and  his  master  will  pay  hiiu  for  it. 

Wo  will  sunposs  a  gentleman  struggling  on  with  the  diK- 
enltles  generally  oomplained;  and  John  Jones  the  gardener, 
having  picked  up  a  pair  of  magnifying-glssscs,  and,  trying  Uiem 
on,  &neiea  ho  can  tea  objcctt  plainer  than  herelofore,  saya  to  hit 
master  that,  nilh  his  permission,  he  will  luidertaka  (he  mana<a- 
ment  of  the  whole  by  placing  the  odd  man  or  boy  at  hi*  dia< 
poBs!.  And  we  must  suppose  that  there  are  two  at  leait,  if  not 
three  cows  (and  there  is  more  advantage  in  keeping  three  cona 
than  two  if  there  is  hind  EufflcieutJ ;  aud  altiiough  there  is 
plenty  of  grass  in  most  pbice),  jet  lie  gives  the  cows  a  little  hay 
at  milkmg-tinie  morning  and  evening,  but  let  it  be  eaten  up 
clean  each  time.  If  you  do  not  find  any  increato  in  milk  tliere 
will  be  an  increase  of  cream,  and  (lie  butter  will  be  of  a  better 
qiiahty,  and  the  cows  will  bo  much  heuUhier.  If  the  hay  is  at 
all  brown  in  the  middle  of  the  rick,  give  the  cows  rhe  outside! 
— it  ia  better  for  milch  cowa,  and  lei  the  cuachman  have  the 
brown  for  hia  horses,  you  will  please  him  by  so  doing.  Should 
your  Grids  be  small,  and  one  of  them  lies  dry  and  sound  at 
bottom,  and  if  facing  the  aoulli  the  better,  kce|i  the  cows  out  of 
that  as  mucli  as  you  can.  If  the  spring  should  be  at  all  favour- 
able tbe  young  grass  will  soon  spring  up  with  the  old,  and  the 
hay  that  is  used  now  will  be  Hved  in  the  spring,  and  then  you 
can  turn  out  the  first  oow  that  calvee.  The  cows  can  be  changed 
to  sdveutagfl  in  the  other  fields  aa  often  as  you  like. 

The  man,  perhspa,  is  an  iodilTerent  milkiT,  but  here  practice 
will  make  perfect  when  you  understand  the  theory  ;  and  tho 
theory  that  I  shall  teach  will  be  nothing  mora  th=n  I  practiae. 
And  I  would  wish  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  ths  milker  that 
oowa  (like  almost  everything  else),  are  juat  what  they  are  made 
to  be  by  the  treatment  of  their  attendant ;  and  if  one  uniform 
kind  of  treatment  ia  pursued  it  soon  becomes  a  habit,  which  ia 
not  in  all  instances  desirable.  I  knew  a  yoimg  oow  that  had 
been  accustomed  to  be  milked  Ibe  first  out  of  eight,  or  nine ; 
and  being  a  little  petted  by  the  one  that  always  milked  her,  she 
got  at  last  that  if  by  ohanea  or  design  either  of  the  others  wa* 
commenced  first,  she  would  go  straight  and  drive  the  cow  away 
(they  being  all  loose  in  a  barton).  It  was  nrcessarv  to  break 
the  rule,  and  the  cow  soon  forgot  it.  Kindness  is  in  aU  ways 
commendable,  but  there  must  be  a  degree  ol  firmness  with 'it. 
I  tie  up  the  cows  during  milking ;  and  before  pntUng  the  pail 
under  the  eow  I  rub  the  udder  well  with  the  hand.  It  la  a 
cleanly  hibit,  as  aometimea  from  the  cows  lyii'g  down,  or  in  the 
summer  getting  into  muddy  pondg,  dirt  gets  attached  to  tlie 
udder  1  but  I  think  there  are  other  advantages. 

On  commencement  do  not  wet  the  teats  with  tbe  milk,  as  ia 
generally  the  practioe.  You  will  be  able  to  niilk  quite  aa  well 
without  it,  and  it  is  a  dirty  habit  to  lay  the  least  of  it.  More 
sore  teals  arise  from  this  one  practice  alone  than  from  all  other 
causes.  In  the  sumuier  the  teats  ace  saturuted  with  Uie  oily 
milk,  and  directly  the  cows  are  out  of  the  house  tlie  flies  are 
swarming  round  their  udders.  The  cows  with  their  rough 
tongue  lick  them  off,  and  in  a  short  time  the  skin  gets  broken, 
the  teats  become  sore,  the  cow  does  not  sluiid  to  be  milked, 
often  upsetting  a  portion  of  it,  and  aa  often  not  propeily  milked 
out,  and,  as  a  matter  of  eourse,  the  quantity  of  milk  decreaice. 
In  the  winter,  the  tests  being  wet,  and  during  froaty  weather, 
the  same  effects  are  produced,  and  the  same  consequences  follow. 
Having  proceeded  so  far,  press  your  head  tight  against  her 
Bank,  making  her  stand  in  a  proper  poiition,  so  that  you  can 
get  at  tbe  hinder  quarters  with  ease.  Then  begin  milking,  and 
milk  away  as  though  jcu  were  determined  to  do  it  in  so  short 
■  time.  Use  the  whole  of  jour  liand  as  much  as  posdble  till 
the  very  last  drop,  and  not  dally  over  one  cow  strapping  with 
the  Bnger  and  thumb  the  time  you  ought  lo  have  milked  three. 
It  is  not  the  waste  of  time  so  mueh  as  the  bad  habit  the  cows 
pt  into  in  not  giving  their  milk  dona. — TuE  Dooiou'b  Box, 
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{ContiiiMtifrom  pagi  267.) 
Tbe  plantation!  are  adnirabtj  planted,  and  manDged  alike  '  Ws  now  retracad  our  atepB  along  the  Talle;  b;  •  nice  walk  to 
for  ornament  and  proBt.  Croaaing  the  park  aauthHardB  from  '  the  kitchen  garden,  patting  in  our  wa;  a  long  row  <^oldTav 
the  floirer  garden,  nitb  grua  far  above  the  ankles  (and  which  treea,  looking  ai  if  the;  had  formed  part  of  a  teiraoe  for  MM* 
JD  moderate  wintera  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Und-alewart,  atiured  ua  ancient  huilding  ;  and  srter  notioing  ■  few  Sne  treea  planted  Ij 
the  cattle  reliahed  better  than  ha;),  we  entered  a  fine  wood  the  preaent  Mr.  Nsper,  lome  old  thoma,  and  a  huge  tnmnlB* 
enliiened  with  driTca.  On  a  precipitoua  comfr  a  fine  rock  work  '  oppoiita  the  garden,  which  we  belisTcJiaa  not  jet  been  dog  into 
had  been  formed  in  times  Eone  hj,  but  now  too  much  abaded  oreiplored,  we  reach  the  entrance  galein  the  middlaofthepidg* 
hj  OTerhanging  treea.  In  tnia  wood,  and  eapeciatly  hj  the  aidea  on  the  aouth  aide,  the  garden  being  plaofd  on  the  north  aid*  tl 
of  the  drirea,  the  Rhododendron  wia  making  a  home  for  itaelf,  the  Tallej  and  aloping  to  the  louta  rather  ileapl/,  the  road  ta 
and  Koing  on  traTclling  and  annexing  more  apace  aa  faat  aa  it  Old  Caatle  paaaing  its  northern  boundarj.  Before  entering^  «i 
could.  We  do  not  recollect  aeeing  tho  aame  traTelling  habit  ao  may  etate  that  this  south  wall  ia  moatlj'  covered  with  JanniH% 
ftatlj  in  operation  anywhere  else,  except  at  Bioton  in  Deronshire.  Boaea,  Clematia,  and  other  eiegant  climbers  g  that  at  the  HMtt 
The  lower  branchea  lajBr  themaelTSa  naturally,  throw  up  freah  west  corner  a  rockery  aodremerj  hafc  been  made,  which  w^pi». 
shoota,  which  again  root,  and  so  the  plant  traTcla  onward,  until,  bably  be  increased,  and  the  porUng  of  a  brook  adds  consid«tM)b 
if  left  alone,  Taat  ipacei  would  be  covered.  Theae  drirea  in  to  ita  adrantages.  The  chief  diatinctiona  in  the  form  of  Una 
June  muit  be  magniBcent.  The  soil  eeemed  to  be  a  ralher  i  garden  are  a  fine  walk  with  aleps  in  the  middle  up  the  omlft, 
stifilab  loam,  adding  another  probf,  if  one  were  neceatarj,  that  with  a  Beech-hedge  on  each  aide,  leaving  room  for  ■  border  of 
this  plant  will  hardly  refuse  any  aoi!  except  that  of  chalk  or    flowers  between  the  hedge  and  the  walk,  and  then  croaaing  tke 

we  might  have 


1.*.    g™ 


w  hedge*. 

Dimd  plan  of  jod 


ar«T.l«l..  >         lof-honle.  ditto, .-^ -- 

Tmi  ribblin-      -    .  1:         irtimhiniti  iB.      SolU,  pe«-*l>kt*>  fc.,  aawvll,  « 


Carpentar't  abop,    eoal    tbad^   btiraw 

rlllto,  Bewer-pot^  *- 
SolU,  pn-alakta,  ftCn 
Frtatnt  lodgtor  at  j< 
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Dpatair*,  hu  been  but  iwnitlj  built  at  Ihft  north-Mit  wrner,  I  tidt*  and  windawi,  Ao.^  ■  rioh  grej  limaitoiia  or  gmiit*— alto, 
(be  brioki  baing  b*rd  bam«d,  of  ■  ommj  colour,  tba  joinla  I  gether  looking  to;  nioe  eren  ontiide  (tee  pUni).  Tbe  neoN- 
k  bard  brown  mortar  or  oemsiit,  and  tha  quoin ing-itona  >t  the  ]  atrj  outbuilduip  are  lean-to'*  againit  tbe  wall. 


border*  are  vider  than  those  abOTs,  and  (here  if  a  break  where 
another  ]Mth  paaaea,  and  for  a  apaca  on  each  aide  of  the  dial ; 
bnt  that  i*  not  noticed  when  jaa  atand  at  either  end,  and  of 
tbeie  rndt  wa  prefer  to  look  np  from  the  lower  one.  The  lower 
half  hai  Sre  rowa  on  each  aide ;  tha  flrat  beginning  with  Purple 
Zelinda  Dahlia  nnt  the  hedge,  then  yellow  Caloeotarin,  Scarlet 
OtriDinm  (Improred  Frogmore  Or  Tom  Thumb),  Tariegatad 
Balm  and  Lobelia  •pecioia  (true)  next  the  Boi-edging,  ithere 
italwaja  IriJa  when  near  grarel.  Tlie  upper  half  wae  juat  tho 
— »,  on!j,  being  narrower,  the  Dahlia  wai  diapenied  with,  and 


Ih*  ydlow  CalcKilaria  wag  tiie  firat  n 


C  tbe  hedge.     Though 


I  these  atriped  ribbona  were  narrow  tbef  were  to  ua  the  mott 
I  delightral  thing  of  the  kind  we  had  ettr  met  with  in  Ireland— 
'  parU;  owing  to  the  ohanning  background  ;  partlj  to  the  tegular 
gndatian  in  height  from  the  front  to  the  ba^  row;  partlj 
,  owing  to  each  row  being  kept  dittiuct  b;  a  thread  and  atakea 
'  in  front  of  the  bock  onei,  but  oonoealed,  and  jet  quite  oloi* 
together  without  thoae  openingi  whioli  the  ngraier  mad*  in 
<  Jig.  1,  page  131 ;  and  partlf  to  ererj  raw  being  per&Wt  and  full 
without  a  plant  miaimg  from  end  to  end.  At  the  break  at 
the  dial  and  ateps  a  apaoe  ia  aat  aaide  for  trTing  bedding  Qera- 
niuma  and  other  Ibinga,  and  nothing  ia  uaed  largely  until  thua 
;  teited. 

lliough  not  abown  In  the  plan  of  the  garden,  all  the  croaa 
walka,  and  lide  ones  too,  uuleai  nait  walla,  hare  a  border  on 
the  lide  for  eapolier  and  dwarf  trtea,  moat  of  them  aa  jet  in  a 
joung  atate ;  and  on  Mteral  cf  theae  there  are  rowa  of  Pink*, 
Camalioni,  Ueartaeaae,  &c.,  and  lome  bedding  planti.  Ilia 
two  croti  diagonal  walks  from  the  dial,  if  ribboned,  would  bare 
a  grand  efleot  when  jou  reached  that  ipot  from  the  entrance 
gate.  I  expect  Mra.  Milroj  will  take  the  lidiea'  moat  Buccesiful 
mean*  for  haTing  the  walk  ao  done  that  comes  from  the  dial  to 
her  front  doorwaj,  and  then  our  old  friend  wi  1  be  obliged  to  do 
tbe  otiirr  side,  just  to  promote  oniformitj. 

What !  go  iMck  again  to  the  old  fashion  of  introducing  flowen 
into  kitchen  gardens!  Will,  where  there  ii  room,  we  do  not 
mooh  care  where  we  go  to  see  the  beautifn',  and,  prondcd  aa  in 
I  this  case,  we  are  not  compelled  to  look  on  Boners  and  TPgetablM 
at  once.  9esidn,  there  is  a  great  distance  between  theae  atriped 
'  ribbona  and  the  flower  garden  at  the  houae,  and  there  ia  nothing 
,  of  the  nbbon  there ;  so  that  the  stjle  i*  altogether  differeat. 
'  We  beliera  some  of  the  most  eff^clivo  ribbon-borders  were  made 
at  Trentham  in  the  kitchen  garden. 

A  striking  feature  inlliese  gardens  are  four  Irish  Tews,  in  the 
I  comers  near  wliere  the  cross  walks  me^t,  which  BTcaogs  indi- 
I  Tiduallj  19^  fret  in  height,  and  though  Tcrj  compact  bushea 
average  14  feet  in  diameter  of  head.  These  fine  plants  were 
I  brought  fortj  j-eara  ago  by  Mr.  Naptr  from  Florence  Court, 
[  along  with  liis  keeper,  groom,  and  dogs,  all  being  driyen  forty 
miles  in  tbe  mail  plielon.  We  understand  that  the  original 
plant  of  all  our  Irish  Tews  is  slill  standing  on  •  hill  of  F«r> 
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monagh  near  Florence  Court,  and  some  18  inches  to  2  feet  higher 
than  theae  at  Lough  Crew.  There  are  two  tr«  es  still  larger — 
one  being  n:ore  than  22  feet  at  Nethes  Place,  Mauohlino,  Ayr- 
shire. Are  any  fine  specimens  known,  grown  only  to  one  stem, 
and  not  branched  from  near  the  base  ? 

The  garden  is  beautifully  and  sub>tantially  walled  all  round ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  stone  is  of  so  cold  and  moist  a  nature  that 
the  more  tender  fruits  do  not  thriye  against  it.  In  olden  times  a 
thin  wall  of  boarding  placed  in  front  of  it  would  have  remedied 
this  eyil,  but  in  these  days  of  cheap  glass  a  houec  might  be  put 
up  for  not  much  more  money  for  Peaches  and  Apricots,  &c. 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  seemed  to  thrive  admirably,  and 
eome  trees  on  east  and  west  walls  of  Bibston  Pippin  Apple, 
Newtown  Pippin,  and  others,  were  well  supplitd  with  fruit, 
though  here,  as  elsewhere,  Apples  and  Pears  were  scarce  this 
season. 

The  garden  was  well  supplied  with  all  the  smaller  fruit  and 
Vf^ctables,  except  Asparagus  ;  this  had  pretty  well  beat  Mr. 
Milroy.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the  garden  produced  good 
Asparagus  ;  but  the  gardener,  who  was  successful  then,  ^hen  he 
made  fresh  beds  could  net  get  the  plants  to  grow  for  the  life  of 
him;  and  CTcry  gardener  afterwards  has  been  pretty  well  in  a 
similar  fix,  though  evcrj  conceivable  plan  had  been  tried — deep 
trenching,  salting,  fresh  soil,  &c.  We  found  some  places  where 
old  beds  were  left  alone  becuusc  it  was  found  3  oung  beds  would 
not  grow.  We  should  like  Mr.  Milroy  and  nome  other  friends 
to  give  us  all  the  facts  they  can  on  this  important  subject. 

The  garden  is  sheltered  well  on  all  side?,  and  all  the  glass, 
consisting  of  vinerios,  greenhouse,  stove,  propagatiiig-house, 
Fern-house,  and  frames  are,  all  enclosed  by  tlicmsclves,  and, 
the  ground  being  steep,  a  little  attention  to  drainage  will  pre- 
yent  anything  like  an  accumulation  of  water.  We  found  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  garden  generally,  everything  clean  and  neat 
and  in  its  own  place,  for  which,  indeed,  there  was  ample  oppor- 
tunity from  the  number  and  variety  of  shed?,  &c.  A  nice  little 
fernery  had  been  made  behind  one  of  the  houses,  and  there 
seemed  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  continued  the 
whole  way.  We  found  some  excellent  Grapes  on  young  Vines, 
and  making  fine,  round,  short-jointed  wood,  and  that  of  most  of 
the  best  new  kinds.  Mr.  Milroy  waa  much  pleased  with  Lady 
Downes',  and  Trentham  Black,  and  Bowood  Muscat.  There 
were  some  fine  bunches  of  all  these.  The  vineries  are  being 
thoroughly  refurnished  with  fircsh  Vines  by  degrees. 


FIG.4. 


a  Stag«  on  pipss. 
h  Staice  for  pit. 

e  Rnbble   of  small   stones   for 
bottom. 


d  I>rain. 
e  Concrete. 
/  Brick  rubble. 
ff  Border  suil. 


Tliese  vineries,  like  most  vineries  in  Ireland,  have  a  pit  inside 
and  most  valuable  things  they  are  either  when  filU>d  with  fer- 
menting matter  or  otherwise.  JV^.  4  will  give  an  idea  of  those 
houses,  and  the  mode  of  renewing  the  borders.  These  borders 
are  about  16  feet  wide  outride,  and  rather  better  than  4  feet 
inside.  Both  inside  and  outside  the  roots  are  prevented  going 
further  by  a  wall.  The  Vines  are  all  planted  in^idu,  the  front 
wall  being  built  on  wide  arches.  A  drain  runs  in  front  the 
whole  way  and  well  sunk.  On  the  bottom,  but  higher  than  the 
drain,  are  ])laced  from  12  inches  to  20  inches  of  stones,  the 
larger  at  bottom  and  the  smaller  at  top.  On  that  some  inches 
thick  of  eoncrete,  and  then  4  inches  of  broken  bricks  and  brick 
mbbish,  the  finest  at  top,  a  little  litter,  and  sods  to  keep  the 

oil  from  running  among  the  bricks,  and  then  the  soil  is  put 
un  and  the  Vines  plant'^'^  The  outside  border,  however,  is 
Tiot  made  at  once  but  i.      he  course  of  sevi-ral  years,  adding 

■  bit  of  fnnh  as  nccdeo        ^''e  allude  to  the  soil  part.      Th< 


was  not  filled,  but  the  turfy  soil  was  so  occupied  bj  ioo4i  ai 
to  6ay  plainly  they  wanted  some  top-dreeaing,  and  a  little  bit 
more  added  to  the  width.  The  wall  inside  fielpa  to  soppait 
the  inner  pipe :  three  pipes  act  as  flow-pipes  on  the  level,  and 
one  behind  acts  as  return.  The  Vine-roots  in  forcing  will  be 
influenced  a  little  by  the  heat  of  the  pipes  abote  them.  A 
small  stHge  is  placexl  on  the  pipes,  and  a  narrow  path  between 
that  and  the  pit,  for  which  too  there  is  a  moveable  at^e  ia 
pieces,  so  that  pot  Vines  and  other  things  may  be  grows 
below  the  general  crop  of  Vines  and  in  all  op^n  spaces,  tad 
fruited  there  and  elsewhere,  provided  room  and  heat  can  be 
obtained. 

This  mention  of  pot  Vines  brings  me  to  the  admirable  node 
by  whit  h  Mr.  Milroy,  when  renewing  a  vinery  with  new  Yinei^ 
never  allows  the  roof  of  the  vinery  to  be  uncofered  with  fruit; 
but  actually  obtains  more  Grapes  and  of  better  quality  than  he 
could  have  had  from  the  old  Vines.  Mr.  Milroy,  like  oandfay 
has  grown  Vines  successfully  by  growing  them  from  the  bod 
one  year  and  fruiting  them  the  next ;  but  he  found  that  Hbef 
required  so  much  labour  and  trouble  and  bottom  heat,  and  then 
yielded  such  a  noderate  produce,  that  even  on  the  score  of 
economy  and  profit  combined,  he  found  it  better  to  grow  t*o 
years  in:!'tead  of  one.  Our  friend  Mr.  Burton,  at  Hatfield,  hid 
the  finest  crop  of  Grapes,  in  pots,  from  one  year's  growth  we erer 
saw,  and  we  regret  we  did  not  give  an  account  of  them  and  other 
tldngs  ;  but  it  is  so  difiicult  in  the  busy  seaion  to  overtake  hdf 
of  what  we  .wish  to  get  at.  Mr.  Bui  ton,  though  so  sarceeefnli 
cannot  be  so  without  great  care  and  labour,  and  a  good  amount 
of  glass  devoted  to  those  Vines  before  they  are  fit  to  be  hardened 
ofl'  out  of  doors.  As  stated  above,  Mr.  Milroy  finds  it  moif 
econoniical  to  have  two- j ear-old  plants, and,  conaequentlyipfO' 
pares  his  plants  accordingly. 

The  plants  we  snw  with  fine  Grapes  still  unout,  were  etnek 
from  ryes  in  1859,  and  grown  on  in  1860.     The  buds  were 
inserted  hi  March  in  the  usual  way,  potted  off  into  fimrineh 
and  five-inch  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  hotbed  in  a  f^wDe,!iiiDg 
fresh  loain,  leaf  mould,  a  little  sand,  and  some  dried  honrdoDg 
rubbed  fine  by  passing  through  the  fingers.     As  soon  as  tiief 
require  it,  thty  are  repotted  into  seven-inch,  eight-inch, and  m» 
inch  pots,  ancf  replaced  in  the  frame  again.     When  tlie  roots  nt 
running  freely  and  the  plants  are  about  18  inches  hif|h,  the 
point  s  are  nipped  out  to  make  them  stronger  and  bushier,  the 
side  shoots  being  stopped  to  one  joint ;  and  when  the  plant makei 
a  fresh  leader  the  pots  are  removed  to  the  front  of  a  pit,  wheii 
the  pot.  can  i-tand  as  close  to  the  glass,  and  the  shoots  trained  ei 
close  to  the  gkss  as  would  be  safe,  and  where  the  necessary  heft 
can  be  given  them.     Plenty  of  heat  and  water,  with  a  doe  pro* 
portion  of  air  hi  bright  sunshine,  and  less  of  heat  and  moittan 
in  cloudv  weather,  are  much  attended  to  at  all  times.    When 
the  wood  gets  brown  and  firmish,  the  pots  are  moved  to  the 
front  of  a  south  wall  out  of  doors,  and  when  winter  sets  in  they 
are  moved  to  a  safe  comer  where  they  may  have  a  little  Ugbti 
and  be  protected  alike  from  frost  and  artiflcial  heat,  ud  get 
neither  wet  nor  dry. 

About  the  new  year  they  are  pruned  dotrn  to  tfarae  or  four 
eyes,  and  in   March  eaeh  plant   it  toM^d  out  of  ill  pot|  the 
crocks  removed,  one  eroek  plsoed  Ovtr  tlio  holo  In  Iht  pot,  • 
^ood  handful  of  fresh  toil  over  that^  and  Hmm  tlM  |llHrt  goet 
back  in  the  same  pot  filled  up  with  IMi  Mribeillg^  MlMlered, 
and  placed  along  the  front  of  a  vinery  jtMl  ihttt  «p  ibnft  60°i 
and  dose  to  the  glasa,  getting  only  a  dMh  tnm  Hit  Hftisgi 
until  they  break,  when  he  disbuds  to  two^  gMctiSy  pNmnH 
two  shoots  to  one,  which  oomo  slowly  hoi  tlMiiglff  firofli  Icii4 
broken  in  a  low  temperature.    A  small  stake  it  plaead  la  ceeh 
shoot  and  tied  gently.    If  when  two  shoots  afa  derided  ML  and 
one  coinofl  stronger  then  the  Mhari  the  strongrat  la  t/ttppmi^ 
the  weaker  may  get  more  strength  ;    many  are  afown  witkoae 
shoot.     When  tho  roots  are  running  into  the  sou  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pots*,  und  the  shoots  have  made  three  or  four  leavrs,ibe 
plants  arc  transtferred  to  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  eighteen-inoh  ifib 
according  to  strength  and  kinds,  placing  them  s<i  that  the  liB 
.«hall  bo  covered,  and  the  pot  not  be  much  more  than  thrro'pfftt 
filled,  which  will  allow  of  several  top^resdings.  The  soil  is  aaik 
the  same  as   for  the  borders — frrsh  turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  li** 
rubbisli,  broken  bones,  eharooal,  and  a  little  hone-droppa#* 
If  bright  sunshine  comes  the  plants  are  watered  1  if  oloudyytkii 
is  not  done  for  several  days.    As  there  are,  generally  by  tkri 
time,  several  houses  at  work,  those  intended  to  be  eariicit  M 
put  into  the  oarlitst  house,  and  the  others  into  later  ones,  «M 
•e    '  'ces  o—^i    >^*  **'ne-,  ar»«^  ole»**v  of  vator  whan  naedadt  M* 
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I  aaiilight  poMible  are  the  chief  things  to  be  attended  to.  ;  concealment,  &c.     Fature  explorations  may  show  some  con- 

tUe  wood  browns  the  plants  are  moved  to  a  south  wall,  I  neotion  with  the  large  tumulus  referred  to,  or  aome  old  castle  in 

unless  in  dry  autumns,  they  are  not  watered.    They  are  the  neighbourhood.                                                       B.  FuH. 

I  in  time,  and  kept  from  frost  and  wet  until  started  into  (2b  be  canHmued.) 
1  and  fruit. 

frii>nd,  in  addition  to  many  sterling  qualities,  has  been 

loted  for  a  racy  dry  humour  that  has  too  much  of  the  WOR!K   FOB,    THB    WBBIT 

about  it  to  be  satirical,  than  for  anything  that  is  gen(>raliy 

eloquence  j    but  he  did  get  eloquent   about  these  Vines  KITCHEN  OABDBK. 

0  mistake.     "  Talk  of  fruiting  within  the  twelTcmonth  or  As  the  weather  is  open  and  mild,  sll  trenchinj;  and  ridging 

1  months,  have  not  I  done  it  and  got  my  four  or  five  ouglit  to  be  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible.  We  would  again 
es  ?  but  what  is  that  to  keep  a  family  going  when  you  advise,  where  drainage  is  necessary,  to  get  at  it  without  dela^. 
s  new  vinery  ?  Now,  from  these  larger  pots  and  two-year-  When  we  see  the  agricultural  world  so  alive  to  the  benefits  it 
uits  I  get  my  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  and  confers  on  them,  it  is  strange  to  hear  amateurs  lamenting  over 

twfuty-two  fair  bundles,   as  I  had  this  season  in  an  *^®i»'  P>n»ng  Peach   and  Nectarine   trees   and  bad  crops,  and 

m-inch  pot  as  jou  may  see.     Am  I,  indeed,  so  far  behind  making  no  effort  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  very  worst 

iting  two  years  ?     Look  at  the  host  of  inquirers  of  how  to  ■oi^  a"d  situation  may  be  improved  by  drainage,  and  wall  trees 

*ad  Vines.     Why  do  not  they  get  Vines  in  pots  and  fruit  o{  all  kindfl  rendered  fruitful  by  artificial  borders.     Atfaragw^ 

I  >earor  two,  whilst  they  get  new  Vines  into  new  borders  ?  »f  ^»«  «>il  '^^  ^^  bearing  bed  should  become  dry,  give  it  a  liberal 

le  pots  do  not  bear  too  heavily  the  first  season,  they  will  •upply  of  water,  so  that  it  may  reach  the  roots  ;  the  neglect  of 

fcU  a  second  or  even  a  third  season.     The  other  year  I  **»>•  particular  ia  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  unproduotiveneaa, 

ight  bunches  from  a  fourteen-inch  pot.     In  September,  as  **»•  «m^  •*  the  roots  being  very  dry,  while  the  top  is  kept  moist 

>od  was  well  ripened,  I  turned  the  plant  into  an  eighteen-  ^7  ««^  waterings.    Carroit,  where  young  ones  are  wanted  early 

ot,  placed  the  pot  against  a  north  wall,  placed  some  slates  pwpare  a  slight  hotbed  for  the  purpose,  cover  it  with  leaf  mould 

\e  mouth  slanting  to  throw  the  water  psgt,  surrounded  <>'  •ny  light  soil  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  or  8  inches,  on  which 

t  and  coTcred  it  with  leaves  and  litter,  and  protected  the  **»•  ■e***  is  to  be  sown,  and  covered  hghtly  with  tho  aofl.    A 

and,  in  the  spring,  the  pot  was  full  of  fresh  roots,  and  1*^*®  Badish  aeed  may  be  scattered  on  the  bed  at  the  same 

ant  yielded  a  heavy  crop  the  next  season.     This  next  ^^"^ :  ^^t  they  must  be  drawn  in  a  young  state  before  they 

,  having  cleared  out  a  house  and  fresh  planted  it,  I  will,  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  young  Carrots.     Lethtce,  where 

March,  introduce  about  three  doaen  of  theed  Vines,  one  *^«r®  "  *  «»roity  of  the  autumn-sown,  sow  on  a  slight  hotbed 

front  and  another  row  farther  up,  so  as  to  cover  the  roof  j  ^^  "*  boxes  in  a  forcing-house ;  to  be  afterwards  pricked  into  a 

tt«  I  will  not  miss  the  crop  of  tlie  old  Vines."  frame.     Sea-kaU,  as  that  which  was  covered  first  is  cut,  remove 

rill  be  evident  tltat  by  this  longer  time  being  given,  the  ***®  P°**  ®'  ^^^^^  coverings  to  that  portion  which  is  uncovered, 

ty  of  pito  with  less  or  more  of  bottom  heat  is  greatly  *°  "»  ^^  ^<^P  "P  *  ■^'coession.    The  dung  and  leaves  which  Uve 

Ml.  We  have  given  such  prominence  to  these  Vines  ihat  we  ^>^^  previously  used  will  serve  the  purpose  again  if  a  little  fresh 

next  to  pass  by  aU  notice  of  the  stove  and  greenhouse  be  added.    Avoid  getting  upon  or  working  th«  ground  when  it 

with  tlie  expressed  hope  that  such  nice  phmU  of  moderate  ^^^  sodden  state. 

U  find  a  more  auitable  place  for  showing  them  off  to  ad-  FLOWBB  OABDBtf , 
e  as  they  get  older  and  Wger.  Among  greenhouse  plants  ^n  *oiLs  that  are  naturally  poor,  and  where  neither  fresh 
rere,  in  addition  to  Fuchsias,  Ac.,  Acacias,  Adeuandras,  mould  nor  decayed  leaves  can  be  had,  a  moderate  dreasing  of 
»xis,  Boronia,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Choroaemas,  Curreas,  old  hotbed  dung  well  decomposed  will  be  useful ;  but  this  should 
J,  Entoxia,  Erica,  Genets  Uis,  Kennedyas,  Pimeleas,  &o.  be  well  mixed  with  the  mould  the  full  depth  of  the  bed-— saj 
e-f(>haged  stove  plants,  the  best  Begonias,  Caiadiums,  ^^  inches,  and  not  carelessly  turned  in  and  lefi  in  hunps  near 
phyllum  magnificum,  Crotons  of  sorts,  Dracsna  ditto,  ^^  surface ;  for  in  this  case,  as  noticed  befiore,  a  gross  habit  of 
^lien  there  were  some  doxen  of  kinds  of  Achimenes  and  growth  will  be  promoted  early  in  the  season,  and  as  the  prin- 
ias,  good  plants  of  Allamandas  of  sorts,  Aphelandras»  oipal  part  of  the  roots  would  be  near  the  sutCmc  in  the  manure 
IS,  Clerodendrons,  Combretums,  Dipladenias,  Francisoeaa,  the  plants  would  soon  feel  the  effeoU  of  dry  weather ;  whereas, 
lias,  Ixoras,  Luculia,  Marattia,  AtediniUa  magnifica,  i^  tl»e  manure  is  well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  no  ordinary 
notis,  Ac.  Of  Ferns,  a  nice  collection  of  the  finer  kinds,  amount  of  dry  weather  will  injure  the  plants  after  they  once  get 
I  the  pknts  sre  yet  small,  comprising  the  best  Adiantums,  ^rm\j  establinhed.  The  digging  of  shrubberies  for  two  or  three 
ogrammas,  Cheilanthes ;  Pteris,  such  as  argyrea,  aspen-  J^i*"  '^^^^^  ^^^7  (^^  planted  is  beneficial  to  the  shrubs ;  but 
tricolor,  cretica  alba  sinu«ta,  and  a  nice  collection  of  ^^^  ^^at  nothing  should  be  done  to  disturb  the  roots  near  the 
jdiums.  A  collection  of  hardy  Ferns  is  also  being  formed,  surface,  aa  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants  depend  in  a  mat 
were  ghMl  to  see  that  it  was  resolved  to  buUd  suiUble  so-  measure  upon  them.  As  the  object  in  pUnting  is  generally  to 
idation  for  the  young  men  near  the  cart  gate,  which  will  ^^^  *  quantity  of  thriving  shrubs  for  ornament,  it  b  an  impm- 
ch  more  airy  and  free  from  damp  than  their  present  ct^"^  practice  to  dig  shrubberies,  as  the  operation  is  not  only 
use.  According  to  its  sixe,  we  have  eveiy  confidence  it  highly  injurious  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  consequence  of  de- 
made  as  comfortable  as  Hr.  Milroy's  preUy  cotUge.  The  atroying  a  large  portion  of  their  most  valuable  roots,  but  it 
which  under-gardeners  are  penned  in  many  plaoea  in  *^o  destroys  that  harmony  which  should  exiat  in  aU  ornamental 
id  even,  cannot  be  known  or  thought  about  by  the  pro-  plantations.  For  example:  a  large  shrub  surrounded  by  dug 
I  of  the  estate.  ground,  and  a  similar  one  on  a  lawn  surrounded  by  grass. 
Yew-hedge  separating  tliese  ranges  and  frames  is  about  FBUIT  QARDBN 

^SL^'  'L*^  ?  *^^  •ppear.nce  fi^.'P/^^f^TfS!:  Where  young  trees  are  intended  to  'be  planted,  the  ground 

openings  being  formed  in  it  at  equal  distances  near  t^  ^     j^  ^  J      » 1      ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^j,£       expense^red 

Ln  such  a  position  it  seemed  an  improvement  to  tlie  solid  .i.        •a*^*^!^^^        v*      av^  t.  i.\,  •    ml 

Among  S^  framoi  in  tho  MeOon-ground  nU  h»d  Imm  **•>'•  "  f^T'P  "*T'  ""'T'^?'  *^  '..5"  ^t"?  "'"^ 

J  cruel  thing  done.     We  caug 
td  a  little  straw  and  just  singed 

?e  did  not  Me  the  KmbUno.  of  .  rat  for  tomo  eight  ^^  ^  ^^y  ,i,^  ^^^  ^^  ^,  ^^  ^,^  underthe  /.lb or  fenoetj 

1         _       J  •     Av             ^  i.       J     1     A  J      'i.!.  sudi  places  afford  a  ready  refuge  fi)r  slues  and  other  vermin  to 

Ji  »J!?    ^ST^i^  ^  ?'SS°!i  'f^  ''^"^.'VS  Mde  ^  .«M.ri.y.    It  would  be%dTiMble%l«)  to  .h.ke  a  Uttk 

•nd  t>«e.  J   .nd  piehng  .t  »t  aooident^Iy  bought  th,  j.^u^,  „^„  (he  earth  thu.  di.turhed. 

a  passage,  which  led  them  first  to  one  chamber  and  then  ^"'""^  '^"^  ^ 

',  built  of  stones  without  any  lime  or  cement-,  a  large  tTOTX. 

t  the  top  acting  as  the  key  of  the  arch.     Yanoua  but-  As  soon  as  potting  materials  are  in  doe  order,  a  movement 

re  afloat  as  to  the  object  of  such  structures — interment,  may  commence  among  the  Orchids  and  other  plants ;  where 
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Bhifting  is  requisite,  selecting  those  which  show  a  disposition 
to  grow. 

OBEBNHOUSE  AND  CONSEHVATOBT. 
Provide  and  store  in  a  dry  place  a  supply  of  heath  soil,  fibrous 
loam,  charcoal  dust,  wood  ashes,  and  any  other  charred  reruse, 
leaf  mould,  cow  and  sheep-dur.g,  as  such  composts  will  be  useful 
in  the  coming  season.  If  the  weather  is  unfavourable  for  out- 
door work,  the  pots  out  of  use  may  be  washed,  tallies  of  all  ^izes 
made,  also  fiower-stakes  of  all  sizes,  matting  ties  to  be  bunched 
in  convenient  lengths,  and  the  plants  that  are  not  likely  to 
require  shifting  to  be  surfaced  with  fresh  compost.  Camellias 
will  now  be  swelling  their  buds,  do  not  neglect  to  supply  them 
with  water,  and  attention  should  be  given  so  that  it  is  supplied 
in  proportion  to  the  activity  of , the  growth  of  the  plants.  This 
remark  applies  equally  to  other  plants. 

PITS  AMD  FRAMES. 
Carnations  and  Picotees  to  receive  an  abundance  of  air  to 
ward  off  the  attacks  of  mildew,  which  is  mo  it  virulent  in  a 
confined '  atmosphere.  Many  of  what  are  called  the  florists' 
flowers  in  these  structures  are  more  apt  at  this  season  to  be 
injuriously  affected  by  the  weather  than  such  as  had  been  planted 
in  good  time  in  the  open  ground.  The  general  stock  to  be  pro< 
tected  in  very  severe  weather,  but  above  all  to  be  protected  from 
cold  cutting  winds ;  on  all  other  and  more  favourable  occasions 
to  be  freely  exposed  to  atmospheric  influence.  Verbenas  require 
to  be  kept  tolerably  dry,  as  they  are  more  susceptible  of  injury 
from  damp  than  from  cold.  If  the  soil  of  any  plant  is  sodden 
with  water  it  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pot,  and  the  drainage 
examined,  and  no  more  to  be  given  until  it  becomes  dry,  when 
sufficient  should  be  given  to  wet  the  whole  ball  of  soil. 

W.  KEAins. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHBN    OABDEN. 
Hebb,  work  much  the  same  as  last  week,  with  the  exception  of 
protecting  Broccoli,  wheeling  manure  on  spare  ground,  of  which 
there  is  little,  and  among  bushes  and  fruit  trees.     We  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  let  a  barrow  go  on  a  walk  when  it  can  be 
avoided ;  and,  if  they  must  be  wheeled  upon,  to  do  so  in  frosty, 
or  at  least  in  very  dry,  weather.     We  have  frequently  seen  more 
trouble  in  cleaning  up  after  a  wheelbarrow  than  would  have 
been  involved  by  a  man  carrying  all  that  was  wanted  in  several 
journeys.     One  seeret  of  keeping  places  well  and  economically 
is  never  to  make  work  needlessly,  or  to  do  work  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  two  jobs  out  of  it  instead  of  one.     There  is  a  small 
heap  of  prunings  by  the  side  of  a  clean  rolled  walk,  one  man  will 
carefully  carry  them  off  in  a  basket,  and  keep  his  nailed  shoes 
off  the  path  by  walking  on  the  inside  alley,  and  cleaning  his 
shoes  before  he  leaves  it ;    another  will  slap  up  a  wheelbarrow 
on  the  centre  of  the  walk,  litter  the  walk  with  his  careless  hand- 
ling ;    and,  to  leave  things  as  he  found  them,  want  a  broom, 
perhaps  the  back  of  a  rake,  to  level  the  walk,  and  then  hunt 
after  a  roller  to  make  things  look  as  he  found  them,  which  he 
can  only  thoroughly  do  by  rolling  the  walk  all  over ;    and  then 
ten  to  one  he  will  think  himself  very  ill-used  if  his  thoughtless- 
ness and  carelessness  are  pointed  out  to  him.     Again,  one  man 
will  water  a  house  of  plants  at  this  season,  so  ta  not  to  spill  a 
drop  of  water,  or  show  that  he  has  thoroughly  cleaned  the  planta 
as  ho  went  along,  leaving  not  a  eemblance  of  a  weed  or  a  yellow 
leaf  to  be  se**n,  because  all  these  are  clapped  into  his  apron  or 
other  suitable  receptacle,  so  that  such  plants  never  do  want 
what  some  are  so  fond  of  giving  them — a  regular  day   for 
cleaning  and  picking.     Another  man  will  dribble  and  inundate 
the  floor,  giving  a   fruitful  source  for  future  dampings  and 
drippings,  and  will  render  that  floor  impassable  by  every  dead 
leaf  and  flower  being  thrown  down  upon  it  to  let  you  see  he  has 
been  doing  something— necessitating  the  sweeping  of  that  floor, 
md  generally  either  a  fresh  sanding  or  a  fresh  scrubbing,  and 
hus  make  three  or  four  jobs  out  of  one ;  and  then  very  likely  feel 
ery  much  inclined  to  ride  a  high-mettled  horse,  when  some  old 
Pagers  hint  that  that  is  not  exactly  the  way  either  to  do  work 
veil  or  to  do  it  expeditiously.     "Avoid  making  two  jobs  out  of 
•ne  "  would  be  as  important  a  maxim  in  these  days  for  gardeners, 
"i  "  avoid  the  first  quarrel  '*  is  a  valuable  one  for  newly-married 
^'>plo. 

»o'-"'  a  bed  of  Early  T^m  Carrots  in  a  frame,  and  placed 
^n-leaved  P^f»»^«.,  i.      'JHiele«r  mould  in  th'  Mushiom- 
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sidored,  after  trjing  many,  we  prefer  this  for  early  cropi  nods 
protection  in  the  open  ground.  We  prefer  it  chicny  in  the  0|mi 
ground  because  from  a  necessity  of  cropping  hard  the  haulm  ii 
so  dwarf  that  we  can  have  the  rows  closer  together;  or,  if  wider, 
can  have  succossion  crops  of  Cauliflowers  and  Ghreens,  &c.,e(mung 
on  between  them. 

FBUIT  OABDEN. 
Chiefly  pruning,  and  nailing,  and  tying  out  of  doors ;  md,  in 
frosty  mornings,  wheeling  burnt  earth,  charred  vegetables,  &&, 
among  Strawberry -quarters,  earthing  up  the  crowns  with  tUi 
material  so  as  pretty  well  to  cover  them,  which  alike  secnrei  thsn 
from  heavy  rains,  keen  winds,  and  severe  frosts,  and  then  phdng 
a  layer  of  half-rotten  dung  from  old  hotbeds  as  a  blunt  nd^ 
between  the  rows,  which  again  will  act  as  a  little  proteetioBt 
and  if  wet  weather  ensue  the  virtues  will  be  washed  down  to 
the  roots.  If  the  weather  should  prove  severe  will  stick  lone 
small  branches  of  Laurel  or  of  Spruce  between  the  rows  of  tti 
tenderest  kinds,  as  the  Queen ;  but  there  has  been  no  frost  to 
require  such  treatment  yet.  Watered  the  pott  in  the  Tine-pi^ 
some  of  which  of  the  Black  Prince  are  coming  into  bkmi, 
though  the  average  night  temperature  as  yet  it  little  above  8(f| 
but  will  be  gradually  raised  from  5^  to  10**  more. 

FLOWEB  DBPABTMENT. 

Gave  all  the  air  possible  in  fine,  sunny,  mild  days,  by  yaiBSM 
off  the  sashes  from  cold-pits  and  frames  to  keep  the  plants  null 
and  robust,  or  from  being  so  thick  they  would  be  sure  to  f^ 
drawn  and  so  injure  each  other  if  allowed  to  grow  much,   a 
sunny  frosty  days  gave  air  chiefly  by  tilting  the  back,  so  that  the 
fresh  air  entering  should  be  mollified  by  the  warm  air  namg 
out.    In  cold  dull  days  with  the  atmosphere  several  a^gwai 
below  the  freezing-point,  gave  no  air  at  all,  as,  provided  fte 
temperature  inside  ranged  &om  35®  to  a  few  degrees  mott,  th« 
would  be  little  or  no  growth,  no  accumulation  of  vapoiirto 
speak  of,  and  the  introduction  of  cold  dry  air  freenn^  wooWm 
such  cases  do  harm.    The  thermometer  in  such — ^nay,  in  all  csi«i 
should  be  consulted,  rather  than  our  own  mere  feelings.    W 
season  I  knew  of  one  case  of  many  hundreds  of  plants  gwg 
done  for  in  a  fine,  sunny,  frosty  dav.    The  owner  was  peenliBV 
happy  that  day,  felt  not  a  bit  of  a  keen  parching  air,  and,  insleid 
of  giving  a  little  back  air  just  to  prevent  accumulation  of  loo 
much  heat  about  the  plants,  turned  off  some  aashes  and  pw 
air  back  and  front  freely  to  others,  and  before  shutting-op  ti«i 
:  in  the  afternoon  the  i)Oor  things  were  as  much  done  for  tirf 
]  they  had  been  held  near  a  furnace.     If  the  owner  bad  reooUecw 
I  that  if  extra  heat  was  avoided,  the  mere  light  and  heat  frcm.*2 
!  sun  would  never  have  drawn  his  plants,  he  might  have  avei«d 
i  the  unpleasant  disaster.     In  a  sunny  frosty  day  we  shoidd  gW 
all  such  things  less  air,  than  in  a  close  muggy  day  with  tM 
temperature  about  40",  or  even  above  it.    In  such  cases  too 
much  sir  cannot  be  given  back  and  front,  provided  damp  ■» 
fog  are  excluded.    When  a  higher  temperature  it  required,  M 
for  forcing  fiowers,  or  stove  or  warm  greenhouse,  more  otie  itffl 
will  be  required  in  air-giving,  though  the  same  prindplei  inU 
fully  apply.    The  greater  the  difference  between  the  outside  and 
inside  temperature,  the  less  air  should  be  given,  provided  enough 
is  secured  to  give  a  change  of  atmosphere ;  and,  herey  again,  loM 
air  will  be  needed  in  bright  frosty  weather  than  in  warm  dou 
weather.    The  sun  will  pretty  well  purify  the  air  for  itaelf,  uA 
instead  of  such  cold  draughts  of  dry  air  being  freely  admitted,tt 
would  be  preferable  to  let  the  fire  heat  be  greatly  mueed.    Au 
forced  plants,  bulbs,  &c.,  should  be  raised  out  oif  a  hotbed  md 
hardened  off  gradually  before  being  taken  to  a  colder  plaeeto 
flower  in.     Commenced  training  old  and  young.  Pelargoniofl^ 
the  largest  to  bloom  first,  to  have  no  more  stopping  or  po^^>"l| 
The  second  lot  to  have  any  extra  strong  shoot  stopped,  that  tu 
may  have  equal  strength,  and  very  likely  to  be  repotted.  Youagff 
ones  for  late  summer  and  autumn  will  be  stopped  and  |»ott«dai 
needed.    Turned  out  and  repotted  Gloxinias  to  oome  in  cariy* 
Large  tubers  had  all  the  soil  shaken  from  them  and  were  plaetd 
in  smaller  pots,  in  sandy  loam  arid  peat  and  a  little  old  diild 
cowdung,  to  be  repotted  again  as  soon  as  each  pot  ia  full  of  rooCfc 
For  fine  flowers  tubers  as  large  as  one's  fist  are  not  to  be  deiin4i 
they  throw  too  many  stems,  and  even  when  thinned  do  boI 
generally   bloom   so  regularly  or  finely  as  amaller  ones.     A 
tuber  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  upwards  is  generally  to  bl 
preferred.    Placed  some  tubers  of  Achimenes  alio  in  boxei|tO 
be  potted  when  fairly  up  and  several  inches  in  height.    Ml 
plan  enablef  '^'^  9[rower  to  arrange  the  plants  better  aa  to  "'^ 
«nfi  st^Tit^.      jo**tin"ed  netting  as  opportunitj  oflbred«  ~ 
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boated  aoil  and  a  warm  shed  for  tender  plants.  Proceeded 
digging  flower-beds  and  shrubberies  in  these  slight  frosty  days, 
at  it  sares  all  chance  of  hurting  the  grass-edgings,  &c, — B.  F. 


TRADE  LISTS  EECEIVED. 

SMtion*s  Sprinq  Caialogve  and  Jmaieur*s  Quide  for  1862. — 
This  continues  to  preserye  the  same  features  as  it  possessed  in 
former  years — with  this  difference,  that  it  now  includes  many 
QOrelties  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  previous  editions. 

Oeneral  Price  Current  of  Kitchen  Garden,  Flower,  and  Farm 
Seeds  of  the  Plymouth  Seed  Company. ^'Erom.  being  a  bulky 
pamphlet,  and  assuming  somewhat  of  the  features  of  a  reeular 
j^ardening  book,  this  has  now  lapsed  into  a  less  pretentious  form, 
ind  has  the  appearance  of  a  respectable  seedsman's  catalogue, 
famishing  all  the  information  that  is  requisite  in  a  priced  list. 

Catalogue  et  Prix-Courant  de  Baitet  Frhree  ci  Troyee  {Aube), 
a  a  general  catalogue  of  nursery  stock,  but  principally  of  fruit 
orees  and  Roses. 

Catalogue  deecriptif  et  raieonni  dee  Arbres,  Fhutiere  et 
VOmement  d^Andri  Leroy,  ^  Angers  {Maine  et  Loire). — This  is 
k  Tery  full  and  Tery  excellent  catalogue. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

'«*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  priyately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  eolely  to  I%e 
JBdUors  of  the  '*  Journal  of  HortieuUure,  (fc,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  S.C. 

¥e  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  neyer  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

Ve  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
Tery  special  circumstances. 

Ldib  akd  Veobtablx  Movld  {E.  F.).—Yon  puzzle  us  when  you  say  that 
onhaTe  put  150  bushek  of  Kme  to  your  composr,  and  that  the  whole  la  not 
lore  than  three  or  four  wa^gon-loada.  1  he  lime  roust  be  in  great  excess. 
i  will  certainly  need  no  bone  du5t.  Yon  do  not  tell  ut  the  nature  of  yonr 
oilf  80  ne  mu&t  conclude  that  your  "  f^raes  land  "  is  a  loam,  and  the  grass 
)  be  mown.  We  should  apply  fifty  bu^htla  of  the  mixture  to  an  acre  early 
1  the  spring. 

AMiaicAN  Blight  {A  JVoriV*").— The  Aphis  lanlfrera  has  by  this  time 
Btired  lor  the  most  part  down  to  the  root»,  and  will  not  retnm  to  the  stem 
ntil  the  spring.  Yon  had  better  rcmb  the  bark  with  a  hard  scrnbbing- 
•msh  moistened  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  rei)eat  the  application  if  any 
f  the  vermin  re-appear  in  the  spring.  Keroove  the  earth  from  abont  the 
sots  and  apply  some  guano  now. 

ViMKRT  (ff.  S.)-~Wt  see  nothing  wrong  in  your' plan.  The  flags  had 
2tter  slope  a  li^ttle,  and  communicate  with  a  drain.  The  border  we  would 
ot  raise  quite  so  high,  but  would  have  it  highest  inside.  Unless  yon  raised 
igher  the  wall  bonn(*ing  the  flue  you  would  have  a  diflBculty  in  watering  it 
I  it  is.  The  idea  of  supporting  yonr  sill  on  piers  is  much  the  same  as  you 
ould  see  in  a  late  Number  is  a«?optcd  by  3Ii.  Kiven  at  Drumcondra.  Your 
iring  the  border  inside  as  well  as  outside  you  will  see  is  the  same  as  that 
lopted  at  Lough  Crew  by  Mr.  Milroy,  only  yon  have  nt.t  got  or  shown  his 
rain.  The  fine  alone,  if  made  stiong  rnongh,  would  be  sufficient  to  heat 
ich  a  hou«e  unless  you  forced  veo*  early ;  and  even  then  we  do  not  see  how 
le  flue  should  not  be  sufDcient.  We  have  no  objections,  however,  to  add 
le  boiler  if  you  think  fit.  You  seem  in  the  cellar  to  have  depth  enough  to 
ive  a  good  draught  or  a  good  circulation  in  either  case.  We  do  not  notice 
ly  mode  of  ventilation  in  front,  and  that  will  be  necessary  whether  you 
rce  early  or  late.  Even  for  top  ventilation  tho  openings  at  the  ends  over 
16  doorway  will  not  be  sufilcicnt.  Yon  ought  at  least  to  have  two  openings 
the  apex  of  the  roof  besides.  This  would  bu  more  necessary  ii  you  forced 
irly,  as  the  stream  of  cold  air  from  the  ends  might  le  too  vioUnt ;  and  In 
ry  hot  days  the  house  Mould  te  apt  to  be  too  hot  at  the  centre,  and  give 
m  red  spider  in  plenty  on  \our  Vines.  We  «an  hardly  enter  more  on  the 
blect  without  knowing  your  specific  wants  and  wishea  The  mode  of 
inaging  such  houses  so  as  to  secure  a  combination  of  resul'.s  has  been 
qnently  given. 

Vnris  ToHvan  Outside  (E.  F.).— Having  taken  your  Vines  outside  yonr 
eenhonse  a  month  since^  and  bound  haybands  round  them,  it  is  of  no 
Dseqnence  now  whether  you  take  your  Vines  into  the  house  at  present  or 
ow  them  to  remain  bound  up  until  the  month  of  March -they  will  be 
ite  secure  so  protected.  We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  for  Vlne«»  in  a 
ienbonse,  tbere  is  no  more  necessity  tor  taking  their  b?anches  and  t  >  rs 
tslde  in  winter  than  there  is  for  a  nan  to  leave  his  bed  and  srand  out  >  a 
>wstorm  with  plenty  of  dreaduouglrts  around  him  to  prevent  the  cold 
m  iqjnring  him  ranch.  There  is  no  danger  of  starting  the  Vines  prema- 
"^^Tt  If  yoti  do  not  give  your  ht^use  a  higher  aver«ige  heat  at  night  than 
'.  If  yon  were  making  a  forcing-house  of  ycnr  greenhome  in  winter,  and 
ikfj^  yonr  Vines  to  be  late,  the  taking  of  them  out  would  be  all  right ; 
lenrise  they  are  safer  inside,  and  much  bother  and  trouble  are  saved.    In 


a  cool  temperature  inside  (4QP  to  45°),  they  will  sufTcr  no  barm.     Taking 
them  out  too  early  often  injures  the  crop  of  the  foUo;7lng  year. 

Plakts  fob  Balcomt  ahd  Wixdow  (Chelsea). —Vt'e  should  say  tba^ 
three  parts  of  yonr  exposed  sandy  clay,  three  parts  of  your  exhausted  sandy 
soil,  and  one  part  of  your  rotten  borsedung  mixed  well  together,  wou  d  grow 
all  the  plants  you  name,  except  Rhododendrons.  For  them  we  would 
prefer  the  sandy  clay  alone  well  rammed  round  the  balls,  and  then  a  coating 
of  an  inch  of  the  rotten  hor»ednng,  and.  b^er  still,  cowdung  on  the  surface. 
These  may  be  potted  in  any  open  weather  before  April,  and  will  be  all  safe 
if  the  pots  are  plunged  and  protected  by  litter.  If  the  weather  ahonld  be 
very  severe  before  Apri.  a  few  branches  may  be  tinck  among  the  plants  in 
the  way  of  protection.  We  should  have  preferred  sweet  candy  loam  for  all 
with  top-dressings,  if  it  could  have  been  had ;  though,  for  anything^  you  say 
to  I  he  contrary,  your  compost  may  do  admirably.  All  the  common  Vegetable 
Marrows  will  suit  yonr  purpose  best,  as  yon  will  have  more  weight  of  suitable 
matter  flrom  them  than  from  larger  monster  kinds.  The  more  you  use  of 
tiem,  however,  the  more  you  will  spoil  the  marmslade,  as  we  fear  is  too 
often  done.    We  hope  the  marmalade  is  for  your  own  use. 

,   Nami  of  Appls  (JVaw*).— There  is  no  Apple  of  the  name  you  mention, 
nor  of  a  name  anything  like  it 

Skkdlivo  CnvaiiAaiA  (Mn.  TomUnton\— The  colour  is  pleasing,  but  in 
fbrm  and  snbstauce  abont  twelve  years  behindhand. 

PKumifo  YouMO  Applk  Treks  (6'.  S.  X.).— If  the  shoots  ot  yonr  yoong 
Apple  trees  are  all  well  placed,  allow  them  to  remain  and  shorten  them  one- 
third. 

GKBAKinx  (Jf.).— We  do  not  recollect  the  Geranium  in  question.  Can 
you  refer  ns  to  the  Number  or  page  where  it  is  mentioned  ? 

Lilac  as  Coppick  Wood  {Rev.  F.  Baker). — A  very  good  suggestion 
and  a  coppice  of  Lilac  would  be  Just  as  easily  planted,  and  qcite  as  cheap,  ss 
with  Ash,  Haxel,  or  any  of  the  common  coppice  plants;  it  will  grow  on  any 
soil*  and  is  hardy  enough  for  any  situation  from  London  to  Vienna.  London 
says  there  are  hedges  of  it  by  the  road-sidc  s  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulm, 
and  Augsburgh,  in  the  elevated,  and,  consequently,  cold  region  of  Bavana. 

Namxs  of  Plants  (A  Subscriber^  Stourbridge). -^1^  Asplenium  marinnm  ; 
3,  Doodia  (or  Woodwardia)  caudata  ;  S,  Asplenium  trichomanes ;  4,  Blech- 
num  spicant.  {M.  H.  J.).— i,  Cyrtominra  falcatum ;  S,  Polystichnm 
capense;  3,  Campyloneumm  angustifolium  var.  tceniosum;  4.  Parletaria 
serpyllifolia.  (Au  JmmorfeZ/«). —Acroclinlum  roseum.  (J?.  H.  V.  M.), — 
Meliaiithus  major.  (/.  ^ope).— Polypodium  vulgare,  and  two  forms  of 
Polystichnm  aculeatum  var  lobatum.  The  specimens  were  not  numbered. 
{/.  D.,  Forfarshire).— U  Cerastlum  vulgatum;  2,  Cllnopodium  vulgare. 
(B.  J.  ^.).— Scolopendrinm  vulgare  var.  multifldum. 


FOTJLTBT,  BEE,  and  HOTTSEHOLD  CHEONICLE. 

EGG-PEODUCING  AND  PROFITABLE  FOWLS. 

I  HATS  kept  fowls  for  about  thirty  years.    Gtime  fowls  were 
my  first  start.      I   stuck   to  them   for  many  years.      White 
Dorkings  next,  then  Grey  Dorkings ;  then  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Cochins,  and  White  Cochins  ;  tlien  White-crested  Black  Polands, 
and  last,  Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs.     About  nine  years  ago 
I  began  cross-breeding ;   and  the  most  proBtable  fowls  I  erer 
had  was  a  cross  between  the  Silrer-pencilled  Hamburgh  cock 
and  White  Dorking  hen.    They  follow  the  Dorking  in  appear- 
ance—most of  them  five  claws,  white  and  blue  legs,  white  and 
piles  in  colour,  with  sometimes  one  side  of  a  feather  in  the  tail  or 
wing  of  a  greyish-black.    They  have  a  ready  sale  in  the  market 
with  the  feathers  on ;   or  dressed,  they  are  a  nice  sized  plump 
fowl  for  a  gentleman's   table,   and  dress  beautiful  and  white. 
They  lay  a  tidy-sized  egg,  half  as  large  again  as  that  of  the 
Hamburgh,  and  the  same  size  at  both  ends.  They  never  attempt 
to  sit ;  and  I  never  heard  but  one  duck,  and  that  for  about  a 
week,  but  she  went  on  laying  the  same,  only  stopped  a^  little 
longer  on  tbe  nest  when  laying — and  they  will  lay  from  nine  to 
ten  months  without  intermission,  though  the  weather  be  bad* 
If  they  are  hatched  in  the  last  week  in  April  thej  will  begin  to 
lay  in  October  and  keep  on  till  June,  and  some  of  them  till 
July  ;   and  then  when  done  moulting,  they  will  begin  to  lay 
again  in  December  or  before,  and  lay  as  long  as  they  did  the 
fiirst  year  and  as  well :   so  that  by  managing  to  have  them  of 
two  or  three  different  ages  there  is  no  need  to  be  without  eggs 
every  day  in  the  year.    They  are  very  great  caterers  for  them- 
selves.    They  leave  nothing  unturned  that  they  are  likely  to 
find  the  smallest  mite  in  :  consequently  they  do  not  require  and 
do  not  eat  nearly  so  much  as  many  others  of  the  sorts  I  have 
mentioned.     So,  taking  them  in  every  way,  they  are  the  most 
profitable  fowls  I  ever  had  or  ever  saw  amongst  any  of  my 
neighbours  who  have  kept  many  more  different  sorts  than  I 
have ;  but  I  have  always  eggs  when  they  hare  none.     I  have 
no  doubt  they  would  do  well  a  third  season,  but  I  keep  them 
but  two.     So  if  I  was  going  to  begin  keeping  poultry  I  rhould 
at  once  get  some  good  maiden  White  Dorking  pullets  and  a 
good  square  Silver-pencilled  Hsmburgh  cock  and  breed  a  stock 
from  them,  keep  all  the  young  cocks  cleared  off  before  ther 
begin  to  interfere  with  the  hens,  so  as  not  to  have  them  crossed 
any  further  than  that  one  cross. 
I  have  crossed  many  other  sorts,  and  given  them  all  a  two- 
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years  trial,  and  hare  one  sort  now  undergoin^r  a  third  year's 
trial — and  that  is  a  cross  between  the  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgli 
cock  and  Wliite-crested  Black  Poland  hen.  Now,  for  laying 
there  is  nothing  to  equal  them,  let  alone  surpass,  either  in 
confinement  or  at  large,  and  the  egg  is  a  great  improTement  on 
the  Hamburghs' ;  so  I  advise  a  White-crested  JBlack  Poland 
hen  or  two  to  breed  from  as  layers  turned  down  with  the  aboye- 
named.  And  if  laying  was  the  only  quality  I  wanted,  I  should 
make  that  breed  the  main  stock,  and  have  more  Polands  and 
less  Dorkings.  This  cross,  being  non-sitters  on  either  side,  lay 
full  ten  months,  and  have  the  good  quality  of  moulting  all  aa  it 
were  by  magic.  They  fall  off  in  laying  tlio  last  fortnight ;  and 
when  they  have  laid  their  last  egg,  m  a  day  or  two  y  ou  will  see 
two  or  three  feathers  turned  wrong  side  up,  and  next  day 
perhaps  hardly  any  feathers  on  them,  the  tails  dropping  all  at 
once.  In  one  night  I  have  seen  it  and  all  the  feathers  come 
on  all  together.  They  are  soon  in  full  plumage  and  all  right, 
and  begin  to  lay  again  directly. 

Then  there  must  be  a  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  hen  to  breed 
tome  cocks  from  to  be  reared  up  with  the  pullets,  as  the  cross- 
bred cocks,  as  above  stated,  must  be  done  away  :  neither  must 
the  cross-bred  hens  be  bred  from,  and  no  other  sort  of  cock 
introduced.  By  that  meana  there  will  always  be  the  true  Silver- 
pencilled  Hamburgh  breed,  and  the  other  crosses  true  to  what 
they  are  intended  to  be ;  and  with  a  good  walk  and  proper 
feeding  they  beat  everything  in  the  poultry  way  that  has  come 
under  my  notice. — Wobcebtss. 


IMPEEFECT  DESCRIPTION  OF  POULTEY  IN 
CATALOGUES  AND  PEIZE  LISTS, 

Being  a  Game  Bantam  fancier,  I  find  yery  much  incon* 
venience  in  not  being  able  to  dis<H)Ter,  not  only  in  your  list  o^ 
priiee  but  also  the  catalogues,  what  the  variety  of  the  winning 
birds  in  "  any  other  variety"  and  "Game  Bantama  cocks"  are. 
In  furtherance  ot  this  object,  seeing  that  the  utility  and  popu- 
larity of  these  f>hows  have  made  them  so  frequent,  it  behoves  a 
publication  like  The  Joubnal  op  HoBTicrLTUBE  to  inaugurate 
a  system  of  abbreviation  so  complete  and  intelligible  as  to  meet 
yrith  universal  approvaL  Confining  myself  to  Gbme  Bantams, 
I  would  suggest  for 

Game  Bantams   G.  B. 

BUck-brpaiited  Red  Game  Bantams Bk.  B.  R.  G.  B. 

Dackwing  OAii.e  Bantams Dk.  W.  G.  B. 

Piles    Pis. 

Blood-red  Piles  Bid.  R.  Pis. 

Any  other  variety A.  O.  V. 

Cocks Cks. 

Pallets  „.  Pits. 

Cockerels Ckls. 

Bens Hns. 

1st  prim L 

J»*   n     2. 

8rd     , 3. 

Highly  Commended H.  C. 

Crimmended  C. 

Many  of  these  abbreviations  are  already  in  use  with  amateurs 
who  mark  their  catalogues  whilst  at  the  shows,  proving  the  call 
there  is  for  such  an  adoption.     If  such  a  system  was  started  by 

Sour  valuable  Journal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
ocieties  throughout  the  country  would  follow  your  example  in 
printing  the  catalogues  ;  and  when  established,  the  prise  lists  as 

gublished  by  The  Joubnal  op  Hobtictltube  might  be  printed 
I  columns— vir.,  one  for  number;  two  for  name  of  exhibitor; 
three,  address  ;  four,  variety  ;  five,  age ;  six,  priie ;  and  perhaps 
seren,  price — how  much  more  condensed,  plain,  and  full  would 
such  a  report  thus  abbreviated  and  tabulated  be. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  submit  that  Game  Bantam  varieties 
have  equal  right  to  be  mentioned  individually  as  any  other 
variety  have  ;  and  1  am  sure  the  majority  of  your  readers  will 
be  obliged  if  through  your  advocacy  tliis  desideratum  is  sup- 
plied.— Weab  Vallet. 

P.S. — I  do  not  mean  to  confine  abbreviations  to  Game  Ban- 
ams,  but  to  all  poultry,  Pigeons,  birds,  ko. ;  and  as  the  mer- 
/^nnt  writes  ^  *-»  <>•«  ^'*nd  by  F.O.B.,  why  not  Gbune  Bantams 


Birmingham ;  and  that  in  1860  a  gentleman  offered  her  tt  the 
Show  £200  for  the  three  which  won  the  cup  at  Birminghm. 
Her  ladyship  now  has  a  Dorking  cock  for  wnich  she  has  bMB 
ofiered  £23,  but  refuses  to  take  less  than  £25. 


law       J^' 

.•nA   *-' 


«iuEb  OF  EXHIBITION  POULTBY. 

^'^spONDENT^f  well-known  creHibility  informs  us  that 

i^ecently  sold  a  Dorking  cock 


.xiiiones^ 


A  Winf^*'^"*e 


>nw       '—  *-ri<       r^l»iKtfrJ/«—     if 


SUTTON    AND    MACCLESFIELD    POULTEY 

EXHIBITION. 

This  Show  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Bowion 
Sheldon,  "  Old  King's  Head,*'  Sutton,  Macclesfield,  on  the  8rd 
aud  4th  inst.  It  was  somewhat  limited;  but  we  hope  naJt 
year  it  will  be  more  extended. 

Black  JJamhurght  were  very  superior.  The  same  clan  at 
Birmingham,  Manuhester,  and  Liverpool,  cannot  be  compMNd 
to  the  few  pens  here  exhibited — indeed  they  were  pronooneei 
by  the  Judge  to  be  perfection.  There  are  more  of  this  braed 
kept  in  this  neighbourhood  than  any  other  place  we  ever  iiv» 
They  are  flrsit-rate  layers,  and  also  good  birds  for  the  tabk 
Silver-spangled  were  very  good,  as  also  were  Golden-penciDed. 
A  pen  of  Silver-spangled  was  claimed  for  £8  St.,  and  one  |^ 
of  Duckwing  Btintams  for  the  same  amount. 

Ducks  were  poor  iu  consequence  of  the  prize  being  imilL 
There  were  only  five  entries. 

Of  PigeonSy  the  Carriers,  Almonds,  and  Barbs  were  very  good. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  about  twenty  entries  of  Pigooni 
were  returned,  there  being  no  room  to  accommodate  them. 

SrAMisu  (Black).— First,  E.  Browna,  Sheflleld.  Seeoail.  E.  Smttk,  XU- 
dleton. 

DoRKiHOS  (any  Tariety).--Pri2C,  E.  Smith.  Hlddleton. 

Cochik-Chinas  (any  variety}.— First,  W.  Woed.  Meflldd.  Sseoal, 
£.    Smith,  Middieron. 

Game  (any  variety).— First,  S.  Brown,  Hacdeefleld.  Seeond,  W.  Fontff 
Bmley. 

Hamburgus  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  M.  Dawaon,  Xlddleton.  SeeoaA 
W.  Wu(h1,  Sheffldd  * 

H-vxanaoBS  (Gulden-pencUled).— Jblnt,  J.  SmlOi^  Sotlon.  Seeonl, 
J.  Dawson,  Middleton. 

Haubl'rqhs   (Oolden-spanfled).— First,   V.   Uarloir,   Dtntoa.     fiscaai, 
:  W.  Kitchen,  Macclesteld. 

•      IlAMBuaoBS   (SUvcr-Bpangled).— Fitst»   K.  Smith,   Middlatoa.    Ssooad, 
N.  Mario  <v,  Denton. 

HAMBDRGHa  (Black).— First,  J.  Thoman,  MaecileaieM.  Beeaa^,  W.  Picha, 
MacdeHfielil.    Hifchly  Commended,  S.  Brown,  MacelasflaM. 

Game  Cock  (any  variety).— Prize,  R.  Stanhope,  A4Hngton. 

DoRKiNO  Cock  (any  variety).— Prixe,  J.  Hall,  Tho  Fence. 

Bamtaks  (any  rariety).— First,  W.  Silvester,  Sheffield.  Seeoodt  N. Mailffr» 
Denton. 

DvcKg  (Aylesbury).— First,  J.  Hall,  The  Fenee.  Saooad,  W.  Tonfev; 
Bntloy. 

DccKS  ^any  distinct  breed).— Prize,  T.  Smith,  Langlejr. 

TiQjtovs.— Carriers. — First  and  Second,  A.  L.  Sttvester,  Bhmiaghaa. 
Highly  Commended,  S.  Orme,  Sutton.  Otc/«.— First.  F.  Key,  Beverisf. 
Second,  J.  Fieldinfr.  Rochdale.  Almond  Tumblers.^  Vtralt,  A.L.  SHrrnkKt 
Second,  S.  Orme,  Sutton.  Higlily  Commended,  A.L.  Silvester.  PoWcn.— 
Prixe,  £.  Browne  Sheffield,  /acobina.— Flrat,  H.  Tean^lajr.  Blnnlaichaa* 
Seoond,  N.  Hudson,  Sutton.  iV^un*.— Ftrtt,  J.  B.  Edce,  BirminghaM 
Secopd,  H.  Yeardlcy.  Birmiogham.  Janfat/i.— First,  T.  Ellriacton,  B«nr- 
ley.  Second,  J.  B.  Edge.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Teardley.  TWaUin 
(any  variety).— First,  S.  Orme.  Second,  H.  Teardley.  #*ar6«.— Fta*i 
S.  Orme.  Second,  G.  Goore.  Liverpool.  TVirMfa,— First,  W.  Whttaoo, 
Laagley.  Second  G.  Greaves,  Sutton.  T^tp/art.— I-lnrt,  J.  B.  Edge.  Seeoaif 
E.  A.  Hargrove,  Binoingham. 


JUDGES  AT  THE    BIEMINGHAM  POULTEY 

SHOW. 

Finding  hy  statements  convejed  to  me,  both  orally  and  Iff 
many  letters,  a  mis-statement  is  now  being  purposely  ciraiilatea 
respecting  my  not  officiating  at  the  last  Birmingham  Ponlt^ 
Shovr,  permit  me  simply  to  state  that  the  particular  appoial> 
ment,  as  then  proiTered  me,  I  could  not  with  honour  and  straigbl* 
forwardness  accept ;  and,  consequently,  it  was  by  my aelf  altogeUMT 
declined. 

From  that  cause  only  my  customary  semcea  aa  hithetto,  hk 
accordance  with  my  own  vrishes,  gratuitiously  rendered  from  tin 
institution  of  the  very  first  Birmingham  Exhibition  to  ftte 
present  year,  were  stated  to  be  no  longer  require^ — ^EswilP 
Hewitt,  SparkhrooJc^  Birmingham* 


PEIZES  FOR  EABBITS. 

EifTiBELT  do  wo  coincide  with  '*  Quia  "  whoao  oomannicatilB 
we  published  in  our  last  Number.  The  priaes  for  Rabbita  ahoaU 
be  so  offered  and  awarded  as  to  enoouragay  primarily,  the  iM* 
provemcn'    '  *^e  br^^^a  tha*  «re  most  uaafid  and  eommewitHy 
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We  ha>T8  nothing  to  saj  against  prizes  being  offered  for 
•nperior  length  of  ears,  or  beautj  of  markings,  for  such  priies 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  a  taete  for  a  home-amusement ;  and, 
besides,  jou  cannot  promote  the  breeding  of  anv  kind  of  Rabbit 
irithoat  in  some  degree  promoting  the  breedmg  of  all  other 
kinds.  Poultry  exhibitions  have  had  this  general  influenoe  orer 
all  yarieties  of  fowls,  though  at  first  the  prizes  were  direeted 
only  to  a  few. 

Wo  would  give  the  largest,  and  the  most  numerous  prizes,  to 
most-meat-protiucing  Babbits,  and  to  the  Habbits  the  fur  of 
which  is  mo»t  valuable.  If  these  two  good  qunlities  could  be 
united  in  one  variety,  then  that  variety  should  have  the  highest 
of  the  awards. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  our  readers  are  not  aware  of  the 
falue  of  tltese  too- much-neglected  animals. 

We  know  of  one  warren  at  Brandon,  in  Suffolk,  whence  we 
hare  been  told  twenty  thou«and  Babbits  are  sent  annually  to 
London.  Uundreds  of  thousands  are  imported  cverj  year  from 
■  Ostend  and  other  places  alon^  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  France. 
Ko  less  than  one  million  and  three  hundred  thousand  are  sold 
yearly  in  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  Markets ;  and  if  to  these  are 
.added  the  numbers  sent  direct  to  the  retailers,  and  tlio.'ie  con- 
sumed in  country  districts,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  naming 
three  millions  ai  the  probable  number  of  Babbits  eaten  in 
England  annually. 

Then  as  to  the  value  of  the  skins  of  some  of  the  varieties, 
there  was  a  t  ime,  half  a  eentnry  ago,  when  a  single  skin  of  a 
Silver  Gn*y  Babbit,  Silver  Sprig  it  was  then  called,  was  worth 
dff. :  these  skins  sell  now  for  30«.  per  dozen.  Tliey  are  chiefly 
exported  to  China,  and  a  friend  informs  us  that  a  very  short 
•time  since  ho  saw  one  hesp,  valued  at  £4000,  about,  to  be  shipped 
to  that  country.  The  skius  of  Angoras,  Ohinchillas,  and  some 
<)tben  are  equally  valuable.  The  fur  of  even  the  commonest  of 
Babbits  is  valuable  in  a  less  degree  for  the  manufacture  of  what 
are  called  beaver  hats. 


SOUTH  OF  IRELAND  POULTRY.  PIGEON,  AND 
CAGE  BIRD  ASSOCIATION. 

This,  the  second  Show,  was  held  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  inst. 
in  the  Athenaeum,  Cork,  and  was  decidedly  superior  to  last 
year's  both  as  to  the  number  and  quality  of  tha  specimens 
exhibited. 

The  classes  of  Spanish  and  Crested  Fowls  wore  considered  by 
Mr.  Tegetmeier  to  be  extremely  good,  and  the  Dorkings  in  par- 
ticular very  superior— quite  above  the  average  attained  by  the 
class  at  Englioh  shows.  In  this  class  a  Silver  Medal,  given  by 
ICrs.  TJssher,  of  Camphire,  co.  Waterford,  for  the  best  pen  of 
Silver  Greys,  was  carried  off  by  J.  C.  Perry,  Esq.,  from  thirteen 
competitors. 

In  Piffeons,  also,  there  was  a  manifest  advance  on  last  year. 

There   were  several  pens  of   excellent   Carriers,    Powters   and 

Almond  and  other  Short-faoed  Tumblers.     The  Fantails  were 

numerous,  and,   as   a   class,  qu'te  above  the  average  seen  at 

exhibitions. 

Spantsh.— First,  E.  P.  Williams,  Clontarf,  Dublin.  Second,  F.  Iloddor, 
TeiDplchiwn,  Cork.  Highly  Commended.  J.  C.  Pctt'  ,  C'»rk ;  R.  W.  Boyle, 
Dublin.  Oummended,  A.  B.  Uesber,  Cappnqnin.  Chickens. — First,  Mrs. 
Dring,  Glanmirc.    Second.  B.  W.  Boyle.    Commended,  F.  Ilodder. 

Dorkings  — Firj«t,  F.  Hoddcr,  Cork.  Second,  R.  W.  Bovle.  Dublin. 
Highly  Coinniended,  R.  P.  WiUi«iD8,  Dublin.  Commended,  J.  G.  Peiry, 
Cork  ;  Hon.  Mrs.  II.  B.  Bernard,  Bandon.  Chickens.— Fimty  J.  C.  Perry, 
Cbrk.  Second,  A.  E.  Ussher,  Cappoqnin.  Commended.  F.  B.  Curry ; 
T.  O'Grady,  Bandon}  A.  E.  Usoher ;  R.  W.  Boyle  ;  R.  P.  Williams. 

Gamb.— Fir^t,  J.  C.  Perry,  Cork,  Second,  J.  Green,  Cork.  Chieksns, — 
First  and  Second,  T.  Mu^o,  Upper  Convamore,  Mallow.  Commended, 
J.  C.  Perry,  Brown  In  gstown. 

P0LAND8)( Black,  White  CreeteV—PHte,  MissE.  do  Conrcy  Drevar,  Bladc- 
nek«  Dnblin.  Highly  Commended,  Miss  £.  de  Coui-cy  Drevar.  Commended, 
liiss  E.  de  Courcy  Drevar. 

PoLANDS  (Gold).— Prize,  R.  P.  Williams,  Hollybrook,  Clontarf,  Dublin* 
Commended,  S.  Wakefield,  Barrackton,  Cork. 

PoLANDS  (Silver).- Priie,  R.  W.  Boyle,  8S,  College  Green,  Dublin.  Highly 
Commended,  H.  P.  Williams,  Hollybrook.  Clontarf,  Dublin.  Commended, 
fl.  Wakefield,  Barrackton,  Cork  ;  W.  B.  Weatherman,  Richmond,  Blackrock, 
Cork. 

Bamburou  (Gold,  Rose- combed}.— 'Prize,  Mrs.  Dring,  Rockgrove,  Glan- 
mire. 

Hambcboh  (aiver).--Prize,  R.  P.  Winiams,  Hollybrook,  Clontarf,  Dublin. 
Commended,  P.  Hodder,  Templelawn,  ballintt-mFle,  Cork. 

CocnrK-CHTNAS  (BufTor  Yellow).— Prixe.  R.  W.  Boyle,  M,  CoBege  Green, 
DabliM.    Commended,  J.  Brassington,  Sunday's  Well,  Cork. 

CocBiK-CHncis  (Partridge).— Prive,  J.  C.  Perry,  Browlngstown,  Coric. 


CocHiK-CHniAa  (Whtta).— FriM,  F.  Hodder,  Ttraplelawn,  Ballintemple* 
Cork.    Commended,  J.  C.  Perry,  Browlngstone,  Cork, 

Brahma  rooraA.— Prise,  W.  B.  Weatheroiaa,  Rlehmond,  BIadcrock« 
Cork.    Highly  Uoiomended,  Hon.  Mra.  U.  B.  Boniard,  CooUnaine,  Bandoa. 

Bastaus  (SebrlghtX— Prise,  W.  Coitetfc,  Castleoonnell,  limerick. 

Bamtams  (Featherlegged;.— Prize,  J.  Donegaa,  MoatenoUe,  Cork. 

BAKTAm  (Smo>th  Legs).— Prise,  J.  Wignore,  Langlord  Place,  Cork* 
Highly  Commended,  A.  E.  Ussher,  Camphire,  Cappoquin.  Commended^ 
F.  Hodder,  BalUutemple,  Cork  (Japanese  Silkies). 

TuRKjtTs.— Prize,  J.  Bruce.  Milltown  Castle,  Charlevffle  (JTorfoIk).  Com- 
mended, Hon.  Sirs.  H.  B.  Bernard,  Coolmalne,  Bandon  (Norfolk).  Poutts.— 
Prize,  J.  C.  Perry,  Browning»town,  CorlL 

Gresk.  -Prize,  R.  P.  Williams,  Hollybreok.  DuUin.  Commended,  B.  W* 
Boyle,  CtiUegtt  Green,  Dnblin ;  T.  U'Grady,  Roughgrove,  Bandon.  Gotlings" 
—Prize,  A.  E.  Usisher,  Camphire,  Cappoquin.  Commended,  J.  Brasblngton* 
Sunday's  Well,  Cork  (Hong  Kong) ;  A.  E.  Ussher,  Camphire,  Cappoquin 
(Toaioueel. 

Docks  (Aylesbnry).— First,  J.  W.  Dyasf  Balllatemple,  Coik.  Beoond,  P. 
Heifersan,  Liamure. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  R.  P.  Williams,  Hollybrook,  Dublin.  Second' 
W.  B.  \>'eatherman,  Richmond,  Bluckrock,  Cork.  Commended,  T,  Tomkins, 
Sunday's  Weil,  Cork ;  P.  HefTeman,  Llsmore. 

PIGEONa 
Carriers  (Black).— First,  T.  llare.  Bishop  Street,  Cork.    Second,  Dr. 
Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Place,  Cork.    Highly  Oomtncndcd,  Dr.  Harvey;  T. 
Hare.    Commended,  Dr.  liarrey  ;  T.  Davis,  Castle  Street,  Cork. 

CARRitas  (Dun).— Flrtfc,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Plaes.  Corlu  Seeend, 
J.  Pe.rotfc,  Mayfluld.  Cork.  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  4.  O'SuUivan,  JUaok- 
rock,  Cork.    Cummunded,  T.  Davis,  Castle  Street,  Cork. 

Carribrs  (Blue  or  other  colour,  except  Black  and  Dun).- First,  N.  Dalyi 
North  Mall,  Cork.    Second,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  PhMC,  Cork. 

PowTSRS  ( Black-pied)  —First  and  Second,  rvey,  St.  Patrick's  Place 

Cork.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Perrott,  Hayfleld,  Cork;  W,  B.  Weathermsn* 
Richmond,  Blackruck,  Cork. 

PowTBis  (Blm- pied). -First  and  Second,  Dr.  Harvey.  St.  Patrick's  Placet 
(.''ork.  Highly  Commended,  W.  R.  Baldwin,  Roseville,  Lismore.  Commended, 
W.  I'arlier,  Land^^Mpe,  Cork ;  W.  B.  Weatherman,  Richmond,  Blackrock, 
Cork;  Rev.  J.  O'Sailiran,  Blackrock,  Cork. 

PowT«RS  (Red- pled).— First  and  Second,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Place* 
Cork.    Commended,  J.  Perrott,  HAyfleld,  Corlc 

PoWTRRS  (Whito).— First.  Dr.  Harvey,  St^  Patriek's  Place,  Coric  Second, 
A.  E.  Ussher,  Camphire,  Cappoquin. 

PowTKRs  (any  other  cotour  than  Black,  Blue,  Red,  or  White).— Flrsti 
J.  Perrott,  Uayfitld,  Cork  (Splaah).  Second,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's 
Place,  Cork. 

Tumblers  (Almond). —First  and  Second,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Plaee* 
Cork.    Comincniled,  J.  Lluyd,  Warren's  Place,  Coik. 

KiiES.— First  and  Second,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Plaee,  Coik. 

Baldhrads  or  Brards.- First,  Dr.  Harvey,  St  Patrick's  Plaoa,  Cork 
(Blue  Bildsj.  Second,  J.  Perrott,  Hayfleid,  Cork  (Beards).  Highly  Com- 
mended, Dr.  Uavrey  ;  T.  Daries,  Castle  Street,  Cork. 

MOTTJLSS  (Short-faced  or  other  colours).— First,  T.  Hare,  Bishop  Street, 
Cork.  Second,  Dr.  Har%'ey,  St.  Pawick's  Place,  Cork  (Black  Mo: tics). 
Highly  Commended,  T.  Hare  (.Blaek). 

TvuBLEBS  ^Red  or  Tellow). — Prize,  A.  E.  Usriier,  Camphire,  Cappoquin. 

TuHBLERS  (any  other  colour).— Prize,  N.  Daly,  North  Mall,  Cork.    Highly 
I  Commended,  Dr.  ShinkMrin,  Cork  (Rosewiag).  Commended,  W.  B.  Weather- 
man, RichmouU,  Blackrock,  Cosk. 

Fantails  (White).— First,  R.  Nash,  Lakelodge,  Glanmire,  Cork.  Secondt 
T.  O'Grady,  Roughgrove,  Bunion.  Commended,  W.  Bible,  Cork;  J.  Perrott, 
Hayfleld,  Cork  ;  J.  Pike,  besborough,  Cork. 

Fantai I J9  (BUick  or  other  colour).— First,  A.  E.  Ussher,  Camphire,  Cap- 
poqnin.    Second,  N.  Daly,  North  Mall,  Cork. 

Jacobiks  (Yaiow  or  Red).— First,  Y.  Tomkins,  Sanday's  Well,  Cork. 
Secoutl,  W.  B.  Woatheiuian,  Cork. 

^ACOBi.Ns  :Hny  jther  colour).— Flrat,  F.  Hodder.  Templelawn,  Cork  (Mottle). 
Second,  T.  Bablngton,  Jan.,  Monkstofwa,  Cork  (White). 

Barrs  (any  colour).  -Prize,  J.  Perrott,  Hayfleld,  Cork  (Red).  Highly 
Commended,  T.  Hare,  Binhop  Street,  Cork. 

Owls  (any  colour).— Prize,  N.  Daly,  North  Mall,  Cork  (Blue).  Com- 
mended, J.  Perrott,  Haytield,  Cork  (Yellow). 

TuRBrra— Prize,  N.  Daly,  North  Mall,  Cork.  Commended,  T.  O'Gradjr, 
Ronghgrove,  Bandon. 

Trumprtres.- Prize,  T.  O'Grady,  Roughgrove,  Bandon.  Commended, 
J.  Perrott,  Hayfleld,  Cork. 

KuRS,— Prize,  T.  O'Grady,  Roughgrove,  Ba&don. 

Maofies.— Prize,  P.  Goulding,  College  Road,  Cork  (Black). 

SONG  BIRDS. 
Tellow  Canaries— Vvxzi^  W.  Corbett,  Gastleconnell,  Limerick.  Oteen 
CtanariM.— Prize,  W.  Corbett,  Cabtlcconneli,  Limerick.  Mealy  Canaries. — 
Piize,  W.  Corbett,  Castleconncll.  Limerick.  GolelJIitch  i/Mi«.— Prize,  J. 
Corcoran,  Cork.  Commended,  F.  Hodder,  Templelawn,  Ballintemple,  Cork. 
Linnet  ITu/es.- Prize,  Rev.  J.  O'Sullivan.  Blackrock  Cork.  Thrushes.— 
Prize,  W.  Waters,  MouK.-town.  IliKhly  Comminded,  J.  Lloyd.  Warrea'd 
Place,  Cork.  iVif^htiugaJes.  —i'T\ze,  Ik-v.  J.  O'Sullivan,  Cork.  Skylarks.-^ 
Pilze,  R.  Daly,  Wellington  Sjuuie,  Cork.  Bui  Jim  hes.—Fiize^  F.  Hodder, 
Templelawn,  Ballintemple,  Cork.  (Speaks  one  sentence  and  several  words). 
Ooldjinches  —Prize,  R  Creech,  Greenroount.  Commended,  P.  Mahony, 
Tuckey  S  reet,  Cork.    Xiww ••/».— Commended,  B.  A.  Hyde,  Cork. 

Judges.— Of  Pott/^ry,  J.  Blandfdrd,  Esq.,  Ducloyne,  Cork; 
and   W.   B.   Tegetmeier,    Esq.,   Muswell   Hill,    London.      Of 
Pi^eons^  Jolm  Austin,  Esq.,  Panorama  Terrace,  Cork ;  and  W.  B, 
Tegetmeier,  Esq.     Of  Cage  Birds^   W.  T.  Jones,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Cork ;  and  Adam  Parker,  Esq.,  Landscape,  Cork. 
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PERTH  POULTEY  SHOW. 

Mb.  Ain>KB80K  ueed  to  »tyle  himself  the  Wizard  of  the  North. 
He  may  have  been  so  far  as  legerdemain  was  concerned ;  but 
the  real  northern  wizard  was  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  have  passed 
the  age  of  romance,  and  hare  long  since  dealt  more  with  the 
realities  than  fictions  of  life — novels  among  the  number ;  but 
Scott  was  not,  properlj  speaking  a  novelist,  he  gave  history 
with  a  sauce  piquante  or  poivrade ;  and  when  other  authors  of 
imaginative  works  are  either  uncared  for  because  the  time  or 
taste  for  them  has  past  away,  or  forbidden  because  their  ten- 
dencies are  doubtful,  Scott's  works  will  be  allowed  in  every 
library,  and  read  by  all  readers :  thus,  the  nearer  we  got  to 
Perth  the  more  we  were  engrossed  with  the  recollections  of  the 
"  Fair  Maid "  of  that  ilk ;  and  many  names  and  places  were 
familiar.  Thanks,  then,  to  Sir  Walter,  we  were  at  home  in  a 
strange  place.  Strange  no  longer,  for  it  has  inaugurated  a  regu- 
lar poultry  show. 

We  have  hope  we  shall  some  day  have  a  good  supply  of 
poultry  from  Scotland.  We  already  receive  a  goodly  quantity, 
but  it  is  deficient  in  quality.  From  inquiry  we  made  on  the 
spot  we  find  it  returning  a  remunerating  price  ;  if  it  do  so  when 
wofully  deficient  in  merit,  what  would  it  do  if  the  quality  were 
nearly  perfect?  We  do  not  believe  it  would  involve  any  greater 
outlay  than  at  present,  no  more  food  would  be  consumed.  Now, 
in  order  to  insure  size  the  fowls  must  be  kept  till  they  are  full 
grown :  this  not  only  involves  consumption  for  a  long  period, 
but  it  also  implies  an  age  at  which  a  fowl  is  adult  or  nearly  so, 
and,  consequently,  hard.  This  necessity  arises  from  the  want 
of  size  in  the  breed  ;  one  of  a  larger  race  would  be  large  enough 
to  kill,  and  much  larger  than  the  birds  now  brought  to  market 
when  only  half  as  old  as  they  are.  Now,  if  poultry  be  worth 
attending  to  at  all,  see  the  gain  there  is  in  the  substitution  of  a 
good  for  an  inferior  breed  ;  there  is  an  economy  of  the  food  that 
would  be  eaten  during  two  months  or  more,  and  the  return  for 
that  which  was  eaten  would  be  at  least  double  in  weight  of  food. 
The  qualities  would  not  bear  comparison  ;  there  would  also  be  a 
much  readier  sale  for  the  improved  quality. 

All  this  has  been  felt  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  those  parts, 
and  they  have  wisely  detomined  to  use  their  influence  in  favour 
of  any  improvement. 

The  plainest  and  probably  the  most  effectual  method  was  to 
set  on  foot  and  to  support  a  good  poultry  show :  hence  that  we 
have  to  record  and  to  remark  upon.  The  prize  list  was  a  very 
liberal  one,  and  brought  over  some  of  the  English  exhibitors  ; 
we  trust  only  an  instalment  of  those  we  may  expect  another 
year  when  the  Show  u  better  known. 

The  first  class  was  for  Silver  Grey  Dorkings,    This  was,  as  it 
has  been  everywhere,  a  failure.     Ten  pens  were  entered,  and  as 
this  colour  is  peculiarly  admired  and  insisted  upon  in  Scotland, 
we  looked  for  perfection,  but  we  found  nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  were  not  throe  perfect  pens  in  the  class  ;  there  were  only 
two  cocks  without  white  in  their  tails,  and  few  with  perfectly 
black  breasts.     Many  of  the  pens  here  disqualified  would  have 
stood  well  in  the  open  competition.     We  should  like  to  see  these 
classes  abolished  at  all  shows,  and  the  amount  of  the  prizes 
offered  for  them  added  to  that  which  follows,  and  where  all 
colours  are  admissible.    There  were  very  fine  birds  shown,  and 
although  the  prizes  went  to  England,  Perthshire  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  well  represented.     The  Ladies  Louisa  ! 
Thjnne  and  Jnlia  Comwallis,  and   Mr.  Berwick  are  frequent 
winners  at  the  English  shows.     Lords  Kinnard  and  Wemyss 
showed  very  excellent  birds ;  tht  latter,  more  fortunate  than  the 
former,  gained  two  prizes.     Lord  Bining  showed  good  Dorkings.  ! 
There  were  also  two  other  classes — one  for  Silver  Grey,  the  ! 
other  for  Dark  Grey  hens.     Both  filled  well.     They  were  re-  j 
markable  for  the  number  of  the  nobility  who  were  competitors,  ' 
and  the  quality  of  the  birds  shown. 

The  Spanish  fowls  were  very  good,  and  the  principal  prizes 

remained  in  the  north.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  breed, 

«chere  good  qualities  increase  with  ago,  the  chickens  have  of  late 

H»en  letter  than  the  adults.     Eleven  pens  were  here  deemed 

"orthy  of  notice. 

The  Black-breasted  and  other  Red  Game  showed  well.  The 
irst  priz6  went  to  Halifax,  the  other  remained  at  home.  It 
rould  seem  to  he  necessary  to  tell  our  Scotch  friends  that  in 
iubbing  cocks,  the  whole  of  the  comb  should  be  removed  close 
:o  the  head.  Many  of  the  birds  p^'>wn  in  this  class  had  "^  much 
eft,  we  could  but  think  it  r--*'      *•-*>   »  ,rT»«-«iv       rw      "»-,/.! 

np'    'ere  good,  but  not  i  'nicw**^ 


to  Mesars.  Berwick  and  Watkin.  Some  of  the  peni  ihowB 
would,  nevertheless,  seem  to  make  it  neceasanr  to  remind  a- 
hibitors  that  size  is  not  the  only  requisite  of  thii  breed.  Ae 
Whites  were  hardly  of  average  merit. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  BriMkma  Tbotrois  iktf 
were  in  every  respect  excellent — in  size,  colour,  and  aU  the  raph 
sites  of  the  breed. 

In  the  Silver-pencilled  Ramhurffhs  the  white  deaf  etr  m 
entirely  wanting:  hence  the  first  prize  was  withheld.  Hm 
Silver-spangled  were  very  meritorious,  and  Lady  Julia  Oonh 
wallis  took  first  prize.  The  Golden-pencilled  and  Spangled  lift 
nothing  to  desire ;  Mr.  Entwistle's  birds  in  the  former  c&M 
were  of  high  merit 

There  was  a  prize  offered  for  old  Scotch  Chrty^  and  a  pea  «M 
shown  of  good  useful  fowls.    We  could  not  diaoover  any 
of  purity  about  them. 

Polandt  were  very  week,  and  two  out  of  three  priiei 
withheld. 

In  the  "variety"  class,  there  waa  a  pen  of  curious  foidL 
Both  in  cock  and  pullets,  from  the  noatrib  to  the  front  of  thi 
skull,  there  was  no  comb,  but  a  red  skin.  Where  it  reached  tki 
front  it  divided,  and  two  very  good  apikee,  perfectly  nraa^ 
stood  up,  rather  inclining  to  the  front. 

All  the  Bantams  were  very  good.  Mr.  Anderaon  and  Lori 
Bining's  Sebrights  and  Mr.  Shorthose*s  Game  deserve  mentioiL 

A  peculiarity  here  was  a  good  class  of  Norfolk  Turke^t^  the 
prizes  were  scattered  about,  and  the  sucoeaaful  pens  weighid 
57  lbs.,  52  lbs.,  and  49  lbs.  The  dasa  for  Grey  or  Cambn^p 
Turkeys  did  not  fill. 

White  Qetse  showed  well,  and  weighed  69  Iba.,  54  Ibe.,  nd 
45  lbs.  The  Greys  did  not  distance  them  aa  thej  mostly  doii 
weight,  they  weighed  59i  lbs.,  bS\  lbs.,  and  47  Iba. 

There  was  a  very  good  claas  of  Aylesbury  DmdcM^  and  tlMj 
weighed  well,  bringing  22  lbs.,  20  lbs.,  and  18  Ibi.  Bouen  Dndv 
have  increased  everywhere  in  weight,  and  Perth  waa  no  exoeptkni 
as  their  colours  were  perfect  it  was  necessary  to  weigh  theSi 
Thev  surpassed  the  Aylesburys,  weighing  22  Ibi.,  20  lbs.,  iid 
19  lbs. 

Next  came  the  classes  for  Single  Cocks,  Three  Silfer  Copi^ 
value  five  guineas  each,  were  offered  for  the  beat  Dorkiq^ 
Spanish,  and  Game  cocks  ;  it  was  a  very  hard  contest  in  ssn 
class.  Lady  L.  Thynne  won  that  offered  for  the  Dorking}  but 
even  her  celebrated  bird  was  hard  run  by  Lord  Bining,  Li47 
Julia  Comwallis,  and  the  Kev.  J.  G.  A.  Baker.  Master  £dpitk| 
of  Edinburgh,  won  the  Spanish,  but  had  great  difficulty  in 
defeating  Mrs.  White,  who  showed  three  birds  of  unusual  merit. 
Mr.  Adams,  of  Beverley,  won  the  Game  cup,  beating  fourteen 
competitors. 

The  Pigeon  show  was  good  and  very  attractive,  and  107 
Canaries  shown  in  good  handsome  cages  were  very  pleMiog. 

The  Show  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  a  building  admiraUj 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  large,  lofty,  entirely  lighted  from 
the  roof,  and  quite  free  from  draught.  The  poultry  filled  it 
with  255  pons,  on  the  top  of  the  poultry  stood  tne  Pigeons,  end 
all  one  end  of  the  room  was  devoted  to  Canaries.  They  filled itt 
Wo  are  happy  to  say  the  Show  will  be  annual,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  supported  by  English  amateurs. 

Mr.  Brown  was  an  able,  obliging,  and  indefatigable  SecreUiJ* 

Mr.  Baily,  of  London,  was  the  Judge. 


HOW  AM  I  TO  PEOTECT  MY   HIVES  P 

Having  got  up  a  stock  of  some  half  a  dozen  hivea  of  bees,  the 
study  and  interest  I  take  in  which,  have  afforded  me  a  gMt 
deal  of  amusement  and  gratification,  lliey  are  all  well  dondr 
ciled,  and  have  every  convenience  for  supering  and  observatioa» 
and,  to  my  view,  complete,  save  suitable  covers  for  protection. 
I  would,  therefore,  confidently  appeal  to  the  many  apinwi 
readers  of  your  Journal  for  their  fraternal  assiatanoe. 

I  have  already  ransacked  your  last  three  or  four  TolnSMI 
without  meeting  anything  to  suit  mj  want.  Bead  attentif^f 
the  pan-and-haokle  controversy.  I  would  sooner  stick  to  nj 
temporary  thick  plies  of  cuba  matting  for  a  covering,  than  adoft 
the  former  bnre,  unsatisfactory  afl'air.  llie  latter  may  TBHT 
possibly  po!iso<>s  all  the  advantages  its  advocate  stated,  waA,  itiH 
be  unsuitable  in  my  case,  as  I  must  have  them  always  nan 
readily  inspected  than  the  trouble  and  litter  that  would  Ol" 
evitably  ensue  in  continually  moving  off  and  on  the  hackk^  9t 
the  snmc  «"«^e  quite  spoiling  their  neat  aurro-UMiings. 

"^Ii  iiiiM    •     }ii-iiiaA  P    ftf^irnt     evne     im^Y  SST  X    bllt   BIT  Xft^ 
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«  are  an  against  ftuch,  thinking  from  the  reeuUi  of  m j  own 
ration  that  beet  thrire  much  better  placed  on  single 
tals. 

'  boards  are  prinoipally  square,  larger  bj  an  inch  all  round 
the  hires.  How  would  it  do  to  remoTC  the  upper  half  of 
nch — say  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  board,  the  under  part 
»  left  to  sttpport  an  outer  moveable  case  formed  of  inch 
P  Would  such  a  case  not  be  too  close  and  hot  ?  Having 
arden  wall  in  their  rear  might  the  back  of  such  not  be 
ed  f  What  form  of  a  roof  would  he  most  useful  and 
fill,  and  how  would  I  take  away  from  the  stiff,  plsin 
trance  the  fifont  of  a  square  wooden  oorer  would  have  ? — 

• 

le  accompanying  woodcuts  represent  the  two  descriptions 
e-covers  m  actual  use  in  our  own  apiary. 


perienced  apiarian  friend  always  dries  the  fine  and  short  grass 
cut  from  his  lawn,  and  applies  it  to  this  purpose,  but  we  have 
never  found  it  necessary  to  do  so.] 


e  back  and  front  of  fl^.  1  are  formed  of  half-inch  wood 
shea  high  in  the  centre,  nailed  to  sides  of  three- quarter- inch 
11  inches  high.  It  rests  on  the  floor-board,  and  is 
ted  in  its  place  by  a  fillet  at  the  bottom  of  half-inch  wood 
les  wide,  which  fits  loosely  outside  the  floor-board.  The 
consists  of  two  large  slates  (duchesses)  21  inches  by 
;hes  laid  on  the  top,  and  removeable  at  pleasure.  It 
!ses  the  merits  of  cheapness  and  efficiency. 


FIG.  2. 


f.  2  is  made  of  half-inch  wood  11  inches  wide,  dovetailed 
icr,  and  fastened  by  means  of  glue  and  a  brad  driven 
gli  each  of  the  tenons.  It  rests  on  the  floor-board  where 
■etained  in  the  samie  manner  h^fig.  1.  The  roof  is  separate, 
B  formed  of  half-inch  wood  11  inches  wide,  cross-bradded 
tier  with  a  central- turned  aconi  2\  inches  in  diameter.  Its 
)  fits  loosely  over  the  hive- cover,  and  rests  on  angle  pieces 
»  corners.  A  half-inch  opening  which  cannot  be  seen  in 
ngraving  is  left  under  the  eaves;  all  round  for  ventilation. 
»re  ornament  be  required  panels  may  be  shown  at  the  front, 
and  sides,  formed  of  some  neat  moulding, 
r  floor-boards  (like  your  own)  project  an  inch  all  round 
ives,  and  this  allows  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  space 
)en  the  latter  and  the  outer  cases.  If  desired,  this  space 
be  filled  with  some  nonconducting   substance.    An    ez- 


EXAMINING  BEES  WITHOUT  BEING  STUNG. 

The  impunity  with  which  your  experienced  correspondents 
uppear  to  meddle  with  the  bees  and  investigate  the  interior  of 
tne  hives,  puzzles  me  exceedingly.  I  should  not  suppose  my 
beet  are  more  savaee  than  otl^  people's,  but  when  I  have  dis- 
turbed them  by  taking  out  a  bar  or  otherwise,  I  have  only 
raised  a  wild  storm  of  little  warriors,  and  although  covering 
myself  with  net  as  carefully  as  I  could,  generally  get  stung 
somewhere.  I  have  al«o  found  great  difficulty  in  restoring  the 
bar  to  its  place  without  crushing  some  of  the  bees.  A  queen  I 
havA  never  seen,  but  should  much  like  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  her  majesty  and  subjects  "  at  home,"  without  injury  to 
them  or  from  them.  Can  you  give  me  any  instructions  in  this 
matter? — J.  H.^  Maiden. 

[A  little  smoke  from  some  vegetable  substance  (fungus,  rags, 
touchwood,  or  tobacco,  will  either  of  them  serve  the  purpose) 
blown  into  the  hive  under  the  crown-board  about  half  a  minute 
before  removing  the  latter,  will  generally  subdue  the  pugnacity 
of  which  you  complam.  We  can  give  no  better  instructions  for 
these  manipulations  than  are  to  be  found  in  page  167  of  the 
twenty-sixth  volume  of  The  Cottage  Gardenbb.  By  adopting 
frame-hives  instead  of  plain  bars  you  may  obviate  the  risk  of 
crushing  bees  when  removing  the  combs  from,  or  returning 
them  to  their  places.  We  understand  that  "  A  Detonshike 
Bee-itbepbb"  has  inverted  what  he  calls  "a  compound  bar- 
frame,"  by  means  of  which  bar-hives  and  frame-hives  may  be 
used  promiscuously  in  the  same  apiary  without  forfeiting  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  power  of  interchanging  combs  in 
every  hive,  and  hope  ere  Ion?  to  be  enabled  to  give  a  full 
description  of  this  contrivance.] 


HONEY   AND    CHEMISTRY— INTEODUCING 
FOOD  DIRECTLY  INTO  THE  COMBS. 

The  passage  to  which  "  A.  B."  refers  in  page  267  occurs  in 
The  Journal  op  Hoeticultube  of  the  26th  of  November,  and 
is  as  follows  : — "  I  believe  that  even  pure  honey  will  not  keep 
unless  placed  in  the  combs  by  the  bees  themselves,  and  I  am 
very  sure  that  all  artificial  compounds  require  to  undergo  a 
chemical  change  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee  before  they  can  be 
stored  in  the  combs  in  such  a  state  as  to  keep  good  throughout 
the  winter." 

By  this  I  meant  to  point  out  the  mechanical  difficulty  of 
placing  honey  in  the  combs  without  the  occurrence  of  air- 
bubbles  and  impurities,  which  could,  probably,  only  be  avoided  by 
accepting  the  agencies  of  the  bees  themselves.  Although  I  did 
not  then  intend  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  honey  does 
or  does  not  undergo  a  change  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee,  I  can 
have  no  objection  to  state  my  opinion  that  such  a  change  does 
really  occur.  On  inquiry,  I  find  that  this  is  regarded  as  an 
established  fact  by  the  scientific  world,  although  I  have  not 
been  able  for  the  present  to  ascertain  upon  what  authority  it 
rests. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  change  which  all  artificial  food 
undergoes  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee,  I  know  not  how  to 
adduce  more  conclusive  proofs  than  have  been  furnished  br  my 
own  observation.  Not  only  is  the  flavour  of  the  compound 
modified  in  a  very  appreciable  degree,  but  the  tendency  to  crys- 
talisation  is  either  altogether  all  lost,  or  very  greatly  diminished. 
Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  administering  to  bees  larg^ 
quantities  of  artificial  food  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  able  to 
confirm  my  observations  in  this  respect. 

Some  dozen  years  ago,  not  having  then  had  quite  ten  years* 
experience  in  bee-keeping,  I  was  much  taken  up  with  the  plan 
of  introducing  food  directly  into  the  combs,  and  finding  diffi- 
culty in  perfectly  filling  all  the  cells,  I  set  to  work  and  made  a 
small  wooden  tank  1\  mch  wide  by  9  inches  deep  and  11^  inches 
long,  which  just  admitted  a  single  comb.  I  fancied  that  by 
plavnng  an  empty  cumb  in  this  receptacle,  and  then  slowly  filling 
it  with  food  it  would  expel  the  air  from  every  cell  as  it  rose, 
and  thus  save  me  much  trouble  in  pouring  food  into  the  combs. 
Alas  !  the  first  trial  dispelled  the  illusion.  After  slowlv  filling 
it  with  liquid  food  until  the  comb  was  entirely  submerged,  I  had 
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the  mortification  of  finding  that  the  cells  remained  completely 
empty!  Nothing  daunted  by  this  failure,  I  returned  to  my 
former  mode  of  filling  combei,  until  at  length  I  aupplied  a  weak 
swarm  with  such  an  overpowering  quantity  that  the  hers 
declined  to  meddle  with  it,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  where  I  had 
placed  it.  The  result  was  most  disastrous.  A  thick  coating  of 
mildew  gathered  on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  syrup  and  entirely 
enveloped  the  rombs  so  that  utter  ruin  was  the  consequence.  It 
was  the  recollection  of  this  deplorable  failure  which  induced  me 
to  caution  your  apiarian  readers  against  over-estimating  the  ad- 
vantages of  introducing  artificial  food  by  pouring  it  into  the 
combs. — A  DEVoysniRE  BEE-xBErEB. 


JDKIVING  BEES. 

I  OAK  ftiHy  indorse  all  that  is  stated  in  page  287,  by  "  B.  k  W.," 
in  favour  of  driving.  Tlie  attainment  of  this  most  necessary 
apiarian  accomplishment  is  often  a  sad  stumbling-block  in  the 
path  of  the  young  bee-keeper.  Any  one  who  will  tr»>uble  himself 
to  refer  to  page  52  of  the  twenty-fir#t  volume  of  The  Cottage 
Gahdener,  may  there  find  chronicled  the  diiliculties  I  en- 
countered before  I  could  succeed  in  driving  a  hive  of  bet^s.  At 
the  present  time  I  think  but  little  of  it,  and  seldom  find  it 
necessary  to  don  either  a  bee-dress  or  gloves  for  tlio  occasion. 
Any  novice  in  apiarian  matters  will  find  it  easy  to  acquire  the 
sanie  facility  ii  he  can  get  an  experienced  friend  to  give  him  a 
few  lessons  in  the  art. — A  DEVOKSniEB  Bis-ksepsb. 


UNITING  BEES  IN  TTTO  BAE-HIVES. 

Would  "  B.  &  W."  be  kind  enough  to  give  his  plan  of  making 
a  union  with  two  bar-hives,  as  ho  mentions  at  page  247  ?  For 
my  own  case  I  have  never  removed  the  top-board. — Stewajlton 

AriAlilAN. 

[There  mu^t  be  something  quite  peculiar  in  the  Stewarton 
system  of  hee-box  management,  if,  as  I  understand  from  the  query 
of  the  "  Stewartow  AriABiAN,"  he  and  others  in  th»^  north  do 
not  remove  the  top-board,  and  yet  contrive,  when  effecting  unions 
of  stocks,  to  get.  the  bees  to  ascend  instead  of  descending.  In 
my  own  case  I  have  always  given  the  bees  in  each  hive  access  to 
each  other  by  opening  a  one-inch  or  t«o-ineh  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  lower  hive,  down  which  they  have  invariably  gone  after  a 
greater  or  l*^s  period  of  time.  All  bees  will  in  fine  weather  find 
their  way  into  the  open  air  sooner  or  lat^^r.  As  my  entrances 
are  all  in  the  lower  hives,  e\'cry  bee  when  going  out  miMt  descend 
and  pass  through  the  lower  hive,  where  on  returning  it  remains 
as  a  rule. 

If  a  "  Stewauton  ApiABiAir "  has  my  little  work,  "  The 
English  Bee-keeper,"*  to  refer  to  he  will  find  illustrations  of  the 
sort,  of  bar-hives  and  boxes  which  I  have  always  made  use  of,  as 
well  as  a  fuller  answer  to  his  question  thin  1  can  give  here. — 
B.  &  W.] 


VENTILATING  HITES  DUKING  THE  WINTER 

Tic  REE  winters  ago  T  purchi^cd  a  hive  (wooden  box)  of  bi'cs 

from  an  apiarian,  who  was  selling  Lis  stork  pending  his  removal 

to  a  distant  part  of  the  country.     On  going  to  fee  the  bees  prior 

to  purchiising  I  found  all  hh  boxes,  eight  in  number,  thoroughly 

voniilated,  the  door*vay  being  left  open  to  its  full  width,  and  a 

fowr-inch-?quarc  opening  in  each  crown-board,  only  covered  hy 

a  piece  of  pi-rforated  zinc ;    the  hives  we»e  in  a  small  wooden 

be^-housc  oprn  to  the  front.     Tina  starvation  ptate  of  affairs  of 

course  elicited  from  me  a  few  questions  as  to  the  cause  of  such 

tfp]^:ireiit  csrelcssnegs  for  his  bees,  when  I  was  informed  that  such 

liad  bren  his  pmcticc  for  a  nunibcr  of  ^'(ars.     Some  rears  ago 

ic  had  hein  in  the  habit  of  keeping  his  bees  free  from  ventilation 

durinir  the  wint<»r  ;    but  not  unfrequently  he  had  the  mortifii'si- 

.ion   of  losing  his  bees.     As  a  last,  resource  he  pcems  to  hnvc 

■dopted  a  directly-opposite  ))lan,  by  ventilating  thminamanner 

jove   described,  and,  singularly   enough,  he  n- vcr  afterwards 

"''♦^  a  Ijive. 

"ithout,  tlien,  seeing  the  n  nsons  for  this  succcps,  the  facts 
..  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt :  I  therefore  adopted  his  plnn, 
..  I  up  to  the  present  have  beer   '"••"'^ured  with  similar  succfP* 


top  (and  there  are  a  goodly  array  of  them  in  this  neighbourbood)» 
hare  m>en  my  hives,  and  their  greatest  cause  of  wonder  seems  to 
be  that  the  bee^  are  not  perished.  My  experience  so  far  indieatst 
that  bees  kept  in  a  comparatively  dry  atmosphere  by  thorough 
ventilation  will  come  through  the  most  severe  wiut^  in  mat 
climate  in  abetter  condition  than  when  ventilation  is  prevented. 

I  may  here  say  I  think  it  advisable  to  ventilate  early  ia 
October,  but  not  continue  it  longer  than  the  middle  of  Janiuurv 
or  the  commencement  of  February,  although  I  have  TentiktM 
until  the  middle  of  March ;  and  after  this  the  hive  so  ventilslsdg 
without  being  fed,  has  sent  out  its  first  swarm  only  seeood  a 
the  neighbourhood,  the  first  being  thrown  ofi*  only  a  day  or  two 
esrlier  from  a  stock  which  had  been  fed  during  the  whole  of  tiM 
spring. 

There  is  also  another  point  worthy  of  notice — namely,  whcB 
ventilated  they  require  a  considerably  less  quantity  of  food.  Ai 
an  illustration  of  this — I,  and  a  friend  near,  at  the  beginning  of 
last  winter  had  ewAi  a  hive  very  similarly  situated  in  most  respects, 
except  that  mine  had  only  12  lbs.  of  honey  as  their  winter  stoek, 
while  his  had  upwards  of  201bs.  I  ventilated  mine  in  the  manner 
before  deroribed;  whilst  my  friend,  I  suppose  out  of  kind  conn- 
deration  for  his  favourites,  added  a  bell-glass  over  the  perforated 
zinc  by  way  of  making  comh-sifle  a  little  more  congenial.  Before 
our  hees  were  able  to  provide  for  thempelves  a  fresh  supply,  in 
the  following  spring  my  frien^l's  stock  was  bankrupt, ihe  having 
to  eko  out  their  supply  by  feeding,  while  mine  paid  more  than 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  sent  out  a  prime  swarm  three 
days  earlier  than  his. 

Numerous  instances  have  come  under  my  own  observatioo 
during  the  last  two  winters  of  hives  perishing  (in  one  case  seven) 
through  the  severity  of  the  frosty  while  the  hives  through  want 
of  ventilation  have  been  saturated  with  moisture. 

To-day  (January  1st),  I  have  been  cleaning  the  foot-hoerdi 
of  my  hivpp,  and  alth-nigh  they  arc  ventilated  to  such  an  extent^ 
I  find  evirlent  indications  that  breeding  has  commenoed  in  one^ 
The  hive  is  not  a  bir- and- frame  one,  so  that  I  cannot  verify  my 
suspicions  by  looking  for  the  eggs  ;  but  while  Fome  bees  are 
hanging  ladder-form,  others  arc  busily  engaged  in  the  eelli. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  the  above  remarks  in  the  hope  thit 
"A  Detonsittre  BEE-KKrrKR"  will  oblige  us  by  giving  hii 
experience  in  favour  of  non-ventilation,  which  I  see  he  rspom* 
mends  in  your  Journal  of  Oct.  8  to  your  correspondent,  "A.  W.;" 
and  also  because  I  think  there  may  he  many  who  have  lostthdr 
bees  through  not  ventilating,  who  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
opposite  plan  has,  in  pcveral  instances  extending  over  a  number 
of  year?,  been  proved  to  be  (I  think  I  may  say)  an  improTement 
on  his  recommendations. — W.  JoH>'SOy. 


'.^ 


VARIETIES. 

Colonial  Cabinet  AVood. — A  novel  and  beautiful  sperimen 
of  ornamental  woo'l  ff-owu  in  tliis  colon v  has  rt-centlr  come 
under  our  notice.  But  a  small  quantity,  it  is  understood,  hie 
yet  been  wrought,  indtc  1  the  first  specimen  was  only  re'vntly 
exhibited  in  cabinet  articles  by  Mr.  Charles  Hunt,  of  Jamison 
Street.  At  his  estahli«hment  a  cheval  tabic  has  been  menu- 
factur«'d  from  this  hwndsome  and  stroutfly -marked  woo'l, ''h'cn 
cannot  fiiil  to  attract  attention  in  the  midst  of  other  varieties  of 
colonial  and  Kurojn'an  cabinet  timber.  There  is  a  deei'lttl  con* 
tra^t  in  thecolouts.  I'ln'  heart- wood  ia  a  pale  yellow,  unmsrlieai 
and  the  8a])wo<.vl  a  dark  si-nna,  with  a  fine  serpentinf  gwi"  " 
intervals  (not  very  frcque'nt),  broken  by  knots.  It  is  I'ai'l  *o  W 
an  excellent  nnitt  rial  for  cabinet  articU's,  as  it  is  fine  in  gff^JH 
crisp,  yet  fimi,  wlun  cut  in  veneers,  and  taking  a  fine  \*oi°^ 
The  strong'v-niarked  featiu'cs  of  this  wood  distinguish  itcle*2 
from  Walnut,  its  chavaiteristics  leing  much  bolder;  but  ^^ 
quality  would  fit  it  for  many  of  the  oniamontal  works  i'»  'W* 
Walnut  wood  ii*  usod.  Tlu-re  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  speeirt*'' 
this  timber,  some  ascribing  it  to  the  Pino  family,  others  call^ 
it  Casuarina,  some  8w«'eto:iia,  and  again  Albumah.  ^^'Jjl 
Tuckev,  a  practical  cabinet  maker,  ia  understood  to  hate  V» 
brought  the  wood  into  ii'itice,  and  intends,  we  believe,  to  ▼*- 
Kuropc  with  the  view  of  preseijting  specimens  at  the  ^""J 
national  Kxhibition  of  lRn2.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  vslu**" 
acquisition  to  tl»c  eabinetn^aker,  and  probably  will  add  to  ^ 
export  of  fancy  wo«ids.  The  tree  is  said  to  bo  plentifnl  ''*tJ 
extreme  PO"»^*''in  districts  of  the  colony,  growing  to  the  !"^ 
-»'  CO  feet  o     0  feet,  with  a  barrel  averaging  between  IBinw*- 
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new     plant    which    the    crosi- 

reeder  brings  into  the  world,  ■□<] 

bich    w»a    never    in    the    world 

;fore,   may  be  called,  figuratiTely, 

new   creation.     And   if  joo.  ask 

him  bow  he  knows  tbat  hie  new 

plant  haB  not  been  in  the  world 

prcTiovsly — at  leut,  not  iince 

the  flood — be  will  gire  jou  aa 

the  reason,  that  the  remainB  of 

d  world  have  not  yet  brouKht  to 

my  foBBil  kind  or  kinds  of  plants 

could   by  their    wnion   produce 

Dui,u  <i  form  as  his  new  seedling.     That, 

then,  forms  the  text  for  disputes,  without  end,  about  the 

ori^itj   of  species,  and  the  races   of  plants,   the  extinct 

vegclaiion   before  the  flood,  the   ways  of  ctothinK   the 

earth  after  the  Acx/d  with  forms  of  Tegetatiou  differing 

from   the  extinct  races,   and  differently  disposed   as   t« 

oouulries  and  climates. 

Call  the  seedlings  what  they  will,  I  shall  never  call  in 

Question  aught  on  the  subject  which  cannot  be  proved  or 
isproved  by  direct  experiment.  One  fair  experiment  is 
worth  all  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  opinions  in  Europe 
could  place  in  the  scale  against  it ;  and  as  to  wrangling 
about  things  which  cannot  be  proved  by  direct  experi- 
ment, it  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  that  I  can  see. 

My  limited  experience  has  proved  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt,  that  soil,  or  the  different  kinds  or  soil, 
have  a  mi);hty  influence  on  the  variegation  of  seedlings. 
Some  of  the  discussions  on  the  subject  last  summer  sup- 
posed a  chemical  origin  rather  than  a  diseased  con- 
stitution to  such  variegation  in  plants.  Punch  being  the 
healtliiest  and  the  best-known  kind  to  me  of  all  the 
Geraniums,  as  far  as  its*  genealogy  went,  I  looli  to  it 
once  again  to  see  if  it  woald  turn  out  seedlings  as  it  has 
doue  in  former  years  on  my  present  soil.  Punch  is  onl^ 
at  home  on  the  chalk  formation.  Give  it  a  chalky  soil 
on  a  chalk  bottom,  and  cross  it  b^  what  Ton  please  from 
the  variegated  section,  the  seedlings  will  all  come  quite 
green,  and  no  variegation  in  any  one  of  them.  I  often 
■aid  how  true  to  kind  so  many  of  the  seedlings  of  Punch, 
by  it9  oirn  pollen,  would  come. 

Well,  last  summer,  as  a  last  reaonrce,  I  crossed  manv 
flowers  of  Punch  with  the  healthiest  of  my  stock  of  seed- 
lings, meaning  those  most  free  from  variegation,  and  out 
of  two  hundred  seedlings  from  that  cross  now  before  my 
window,  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  them  are 
Uotehed  and  speckled  as  if  they  would  be  all  variegated. 
What,  (hen,  can,  or  could  induce  this  tendency  to 
Tariegstion,  unless  it  be  the  difference  of  soil  P  By  its 
own  pollen  all  seedlings  of  Punch  in  this  garden 
Bcnne  without  a  speck  of  whil«,  bnt  they  vary  from 
Ihe  parent  very  much,  and  not  one  in  fifty  of  them  is 
Hke  it ;  whereas  on  the  clialk  Punch  is  all  bnt  a  botanical 
No.  43.~Toi..  n^  Nsw  Bmub. 


species,  reprodacing  itself  at  the  rate  of  from  70  to  80  per 

You  are  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  you  can  obtain 
the  same  results  from  crosaing  a  flower  of  which  you  read 
in  hooks,  by  merely  doing  what  some  one  else  did  before 
you.  But  it  is  of  much  cocBequence  to  save  yon  time 
end  trouble  to  know  what  has  been  done  by  crossing 
before  your  day  :  hence  the  reason  for  this  rapid  sketch 
of  the  biography  of  crossed  plants,  which  you  now  can 
see  is  to  be  written,  without  favouring  this  or  that 
opinion,  or  anything  else  which  cannot  be  proved  by 
pollen. 

Then,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  Ehododendron  was  the 
next  subject  for  hybridising ;  and  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  genera  Azalea  and  Rhodora  could  not  be  held 
apart  from  Ehododendron,  as  they  were  capable  of  inter- 
mixing. 

The  Pelargoniums  were  as  early,  if  not  earlier,  crossed 
than  the  Rhododendron ;  and  there  was  this  marked 
difference  in  the  seedlings  of  the  tiro  great  families— those 
of  the  Pelarj^onium  were,  most  of  them,  barren  plants,  or 
mules  as  they  were  called,  after  a  turn  or  two  at  crossing 
them ;  whereas  those  from  the  various  sections  of  Hho- 
dodendrons  were  all  but  fertile  to  the  end  of  many  gene- 
rations. It  was  from  that  disposition  in  the  Pelargonium 
that  the  first  idea  of  mules  took  its  rise,  and  found  favour 
with  those  who  handled  them. 

In  the  Crinam  and  other  sections  of  the  great  Ama- 
ryllid  order  were  also  found  some  barren  seedlings  from 
crossing,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Pelar- 
gonium, and  the  inference  whicli  obtained  in  respect  of 
them  was,  that  the  cause  of  barrenness  was  owing  to  the 
difference  of  the  constitution  of  the  tno  parents,  and  not 
from  the  dissimilarity  in  their  looks,  or  their  genealogy. 
That  inference  has  not  yet  been  proved  either  way  by 
experiments,  and  is  a  subject  well  worthy  the  care  and 
attention  of  cross -breeders,  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
hybridisers,  for  it  is  only  by  the  union  of  distinct  wild 
kinds  tbat  the  doctriue  could  be  proved  to  be  right  or 

Then,  to  understand  bow  a  difference  of  constitution  in 
any  two  species  of  plants  exists,  yon  have  only  to 
suppose  one  of  them  to  be  a  marsh  or  water  plant,  and 
the  other  to  be  the  inhabitant  of  some  dry  region.  Or, 
to  come  nearer  home,  take  any  of  the  recent  Sikkjm 
Rhododendrons  which  Dr.  Hooker  discovered  growing 
like  Mistletoes  in  a  dropping  climate,  and  cross  it  with 
some  dry  alpine  Rhododendron  or  Azalea,  and  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  conslitutional  discrepancies, 
the  seedlings  from  that  union  should  exhibit  a  large  per- 
eentage  of  barren  plants,  or  mules,  if  you  like  it  better. 

A II  that  is  practically  known  about  the  pollen  influence 
of  CnmEllias  is  this,  that  one  often  finds  a  stray  anther 
and  stranien  in  the  most  double  flower,  and  that  that 
pollen  is  better,  or  will  give  a  better  result  than  tbat 
from  a  half-double  flower.  Bnt,  as  in  all  other'caaes  of 
breeding  in-and-in,  I  suspect  the  influence  of  good  cul- 
tivation goes  farther  than  that  of  tlie  pollen  in  every  in- 
stance, although  some  of  our  best  florists  believe  their 
Mo.  694.— Toi.  XXTI.,  Otn  Smiss. 
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**  hybridising  "  ia  the  main  element  of  sucoesB ;  thus  confound- 
ing tvfo  things  which  are  essentially  quite  diflerent.  The  pro- 
yiuce  of  the  florist  being  the  improvement  of  race^,  that  of 
t'.jtf  hybridiser  the  formation  of  new  races  to  be  afterwards 
improved. 

Linaria,  Pentstomon,  and  Calceolaria  were  the  next  genera 
that  were  crossed.  But  Verbena  mclindris,  the  first  of  the  scarlet 
race,  was  introduced  five  years  before  the  elders  of  the  Calceo- 
larias, Verbena  Tweediana  and  teucrioides  soon  followed ;  but  wo 
never  had  any  distinct  hybrid  Verbenas  from  their  union,  or  at 
lost  not  more  dissimilar  tlian  seedlings  which  may  be  had  now 
fro .71  one  pod.  Cultivation  and  not  the  pollen  has  certainly 
been  the  making  of  all  our  present  race  of  A'erbenas.  There 
are  many  things  more  simple  than  crossing  Verbenas,  and  I 
believe  few  people  attempt  it  in  these  days.  The  breeding  in- 
and-in  gives  us  as  many  mules  now  in  Verbenas ;  and  Verbenas 
not  cro9S-bred  at  all,  will  give  more  mules  from  one  truss  than 
ever  the  Pelargonium  had  given,  on  which  the  doctrine  of  muling 
was  founded. 

The  old  Pentstemon  palchellum  was  the  first  of  them  that 
were  crossed,  and  a  still  older  one  and  a  very  dissimilar  kind, 
called  angustifolium  was  the  one  by  which  pulchellum  took.  The 
seedlings  were  very  fertile. 

CHl'eoUria  made  on  uncommon  sensation  at  first  among  all 
the  crossers,  from  the  fast  that  a  stemless  herbaceous  kind  whose 
leaves  CTen  died  down  in  the  winter,  could  cross  or  be  crossed  by 
a  shrubby  kind,  or  one  with  a  woody  stem.  I  recollect  very 
well  that  the  doctrine  of  botanical  diversity  did  not  then 
hold  up  the  hypotheses  of  muling  from  such  a  cause.  No 
seedlings  could  be  more  fertile  in  repeated  generations  than 
those  which  wore  obtained  from  such  very  dissimilar  parents. 
But  the  doctrine  of  constitutional  conformity  was  never  more 
near  to  the  trutli  than  in  that  race.  All  the  orifinal  Calceolarias, 
with  all  their  disparity  of  looks,  had  but  one  uniform  constitu- 
tional tendency,  preferring  a  moist  cold  climate,  and  a  degree  of 
shade  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  which  we  did  not  antici- 
pate from  what  wo  then  kn?w  of  the  climate  of  the  land  of  their 
birth.  But  it  had  bei'n  a  problem  to  tiiis  very  season  among 
crosscrs,  whence  the  self  plain  flowers  of  a  whole  race  of  plants 
took  to  sporting  into  spotted  flowers  from  the  very  first.  The 
Me«-'s.  "S'eitcii  solved  that  problem  last  summer,  by  introducing 
a  sweet-scented  Calceolaria  of  the  arachnoides  section  with 
spotted  flowers  direct  from  the  locality  of  the  former  race.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  that,  our  supposed  species  in  1830, 
1831,  and  1832,  were  mere  seminal  varieties  in  a  wild  state.  At 
all  events  the  now  spotted  flower  might  well  be  the  father  of  a 
scctio!!  of  our  seedlii  gs  in  1832-3. 

No  two  plants  could  be  more  dissimilar  in  their  appearance  to 
a  gardener  or  to  a  bot  mist  than  Cereus,  or  Cactus  speciosissi- 
mui,  imd  the  whipcord  Cactus  flagelliformis,  or  both  of  them 
from  the  flat-stemmed  kinds ;  but  from  their  union  I  never  yet 
detoi-tt  d  a  single  barren  seedling.  Like  the  Calceolaria,  their 
nature  or  constitution  was  exactly  alike,  and  as  opposite  to 
Cakeolaria  as  night  and  day.  Yet  they  went  to  uphold  the 
doctrine  that  similarity  of  constitution  will  overrule  all  other 
tendencies  in  its  eflects  on  cross-seedlings,  and  that  all  such  will 
be  fertile  or  very  nearly  so,  not  one  in  five  hundred  of  the  seed- 
lings being  otherwise. 

In  1831  Limmingia  broke  down  botanically  by  the  union  of 

Gloxinia  speciosa  with  the  pollen  of  Limmingia  guttata,  pro- 

ducit)^  the  true  hybrid  Gloxinia  glaucescens,  the  first  of  that  race 

now  "o  g«y  and  so  very  numerous.  Glaucescens  was  thus  the  head 

of  a  new  section  of  Gloxinia,  by  a  h}  bridisor  not  far  off*,  and  the 

cross-breeders  brought  it  b.v  crossing  in-and-in  to  what  it  is, 

•*nd,  ns  oltcn  happens,  the  now  race  sported  into  a  newer  one, 

h^  upr-glit  I'llf  ana,  wliieh  upright  race  is  now  the  more  favourite 

)f 'Se  two.     Speaking  as  a  gardi-ner,  I  do  not  see  a  sitjgle  point 

'      Me  /ifiMieric  character  t:iven  of  A"^'"Menes,  Gesneras,  and  all 

.  .  era-*  into  which  con*''"'^ntal  wr**  -       '"ve  attempted  to  raise 

].r      .1  • -..^g   sections  "^       •  "^"i  '"•  ^'  m»"'>    anec   of  genera 

I  do  "  **•*        •  ^*"        ,ip**.-"*iV-ijj  put 

")>    •  ...     h.  ,11  the 

.i  again 

and 
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ceeding  1830,  a  small  white  Gourd  from  Mexico,  named  Cuoouli 
osmocarpus,  with  an  egg-shaped  fruit,  was  fertilised  by  the 
pollen  of  a  cultivated  Melon.  The  seedling  produced  a  red  fruit 
twice  the  natural  size.  The  crossing  of  Melons  wiUi  wild  Cn- 
curbits  has  been  lately  authenticated  by  M.  Naudin,  of  Parii{ 
and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  agreed,  or  their  Connofl 
have  agreed  for  them,  that  there  shall  be  a  competition  neift 
October  at  South  Kensington  for  all  sorts  and  sizee  of  Oonrdi^ 
Pocket  Melons,  Snakes,  Squash,  and  Pumpkins.  That  indeed 
was  a  very  good  move  and  a  wise  resolve.  The  next  turn  wifl 
be  to  select  parents  from  these  exhibitions  for  a  new  frnoj  irt  of 
such  "  fruit,"  to  vie  with  illustrated-leaved  Begonias,  and  to 
hang  down  fi*om  the  rafters  of  the  orchard-house  until  the  d^ 
before  the  Show.  Thirty  years  seem  now  a  short  period  in  tlia 
history  of  new  races  of  plante,  and  in  softening  down  of  jnvjii" 
dices  and  presumptions  arrived  at  from  insufficient  materials  to 
prove  a  better,  or  at  least  a  more  practical  result. 

The  coloured  Petunias  came  in  after  the  white  at  that  period 
— 1830.  Petunia  phcenicea  was  the  first  of  them,  and  blcomed 
first  in  Ireland  that  year ;  and  in  1831  it  was  first  seen  in  bloom 
on  the  west  side  of  Manchester,  at  Lower  Broughton  in  a  store 
— I  saw  it  there  then.  Well,  what  was  the  difference  between 
Petunia,  Xierembergia,  Salpiglossis,  and  I9iootiana  ?  or  is  thete 
much  difference  between  them  yet? — such,  I  mean,  as  should 
be  a  bar  to  their  union.  But  you  ought  to  have  lived  at  thit 
period  to  know  which  was  which,  and  which  was  the  likelieit 
thing  that  should  happen  but  did  not  yet  come  to  pass.  A 
good  deal  of  dog  Latin  was  wasted  in  the  di£ferent  views  of  that 
relationship ;  but  the  Fuchsias  coming  in  directly  afterwards,  or 
perhaps  bef  >re  the  heated  blood  in  that  contest  had  time  to 
How  and  return  as  does  the  hot- water  system,  the  thing  wu 
soon  lost  sight  of,  save  in  the  instance  of  the  pure  and  unadul- 
terate'd  Petunia,  of  which  we  know  not  the  end  just  yet. 

But  the  Fuchsias  were  surely  in  before  the  time  stated,  tnd 
so  they  were  ;  but  what  were  they  ?  They  were  neither  parasols 
nor  parachutes,  it  is  true  ;  but,  such  as  they  were,  some  say  we 
have  not  yet  seen  their  betters.  But  biography  is  barred  from 
predilections,  or  shoiUd  be,  and  I  say  nought  about  it ;  but  it 
was  full  1836  before  ever  a  cross  Fuchsia  was  in  the  mirket 
I  offered  one  that  summer  to  Mr.  John  Henderson,  then  of  the 
Pine  Apple  Nursery,  and  he  told  me  there  were  several  curioni 
ones  coming  out  the  following  year.  Fulgens  came  by  Huoger- 
ford  Market  in  a  dried  state  from  Mexico  that  summer;  and 
Mr.  Standish  made  his  first  fortune  out  of  the  next  on  the  list 
of  introduced  Fuchsias.  From  Gracilis  and  to  Yirgata  of  that 
doy  -  to  say  nothing  of  Coccinea  the  mother  of  the  family — to 
Minnie  Banks  and  to  Comet,  which  were  shown  to  us  of  the 
Floral  (.committee  last  autumn  twelvemonths,  and  to  Mr.  Smith's 
Mammoth  double  Fuchsia  sent  to  us  since  then— I  say.  Look 
trom  Gracilis  and  Vir^^ata  to  Minnie  Banks  and  Comet,  and 
from  Coecinea  to  Smith's  Mammoth,  and  say  or  see  how  mueh 
or  how  little  we  owe  to  the  florists.  D.  BsAT05. 
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Westwaud  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  gardens 
either  by  road  or  pleasant  walk,  we  i*each  the  plain  unpre- 
ten'iini^  English  church,  from  which  fine  >iews  are  obtained  of 
Balsassincv  and  the  lops  of  the  hills  of  Mt-ath  and  Westmeath, 
and  Longford  in  the  distance.  The  beautiful  valley  here  ex- 
pands into  a  wide  undulated  pUin,  dotted  thinly  with  trees,  aod 
more  woods  in  the  far  baekground.  The  foreground  is  lightenet* 
up  with  something  more  cheering  and  lifo-like  than  even  hill- 
sides of  trees  in  all  their  grandeur,  in  the  shape  of  diversified 
well-cultivated  fields,  and  great  inmibcrs  of  substantial  stona 
two-storied  cottages,  speaking  of  comfort  within,  which  at  i 
distance  appear  smgly,  in  groups,  or  in  rows,  but  which  are  si 
built  in  pairs,  nnd  fenced  in  from  the  roadway  with  low  stone* 
and-mortar  walls,  the  front  garden  beim;  intended  to  be  omr 
mental.  Kach  pair,  therefore,  has  its  offices  and  allotments 
distinct  to  itself.  **  Tliq  cottages  are  built  of  stone  with  dressed 
quoins,  lintels,  soles,  &c.  The  ground  lloor  consists  of  a  kitchen 
small  store--''"*'  «"''  betl-closet.  The  flo(>r  is  done  with  bricks 
g,.f  «r  wiar«  istairs  floor  consi^ts  r^^  •  ^arge  and  sm^ltf 
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ttnant  htm  his  own  entirely  to  himseir,  and  consists  of  small 
dairj,  cow-honae  with  loft  above,  piggery  with  hen-house  above, 
pnTj,  aah-pit,  &o.  These  are  built  with  brick  made  on  the  estate. 
The  cost  altogether  of  sujh  a  pair  of  cottages  is  about  £120." 
Tor  such  a  house  the  garden  or  allotment  behind  is  generally 
about  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  There  are  many  other  pairs  of 
cottages  of  a  larger  size,  with  three  good  apartments  below  and 
three  abore,  and  corresponding  out-buildings.  We  learned  that 
ftocordingto  size  the  rents  ranged  from  30«.  to  60^.  per  annum. 
If  larger  and  with  more  land  attached  the  rent,  of  course,  would 
be  higher.  With  even  from  one-half  to  one  rood  of  ground, 
there  is  no  di65culty  in  keeping  a  cow,  such  a  help  to  a  family, 
as  so  much  grass  land  is  easily  obtained  by  the  jear  as  will  keep 
the  cow  in  grass  in  summer  and  forage  in  winter. 

We  were  rather  pleased  to  find  such  an  exp«>rienced  practical 
roan  as  Mr.  Stewart  holding,  as  the  result  of  long  observation, 
ideas  similar  to  ourselves  as  to  the  size  of  garden  allotments. 
The  small- bit-ground  system  has  been  the  bane  of  Ireland — just 
enough  to  be  able  to  live  on  in  good  years,  and  to  starve  on  in 
bad  seasons,  land  which  the  holder  had  no  means  of  improving 
if  he  would,  and  which  he  feared  to  do  if  he  could.  The  night- 
mare vision  of  a  rise  in  rent  in  consequence  being  ever  before 
his  eyes.  For  a  labourer  constantly  employed  and  receiving 
weekly  wa^es,  Mr.  Stewart  considers  one-eighth  of  an  acre  about 
as  much  as  he  can  properly  manage  in  his  own  time.  Many 
labourers  on  the  estate  now  know  the  advantage  of  living  in 
BQoh  a  comfortable  cottage  with  such  a  straight-lined  allotment, 
and  receiving  regular  wages,  instead  of  occupying  some  crooked 
piece  of  ground,  part  ditch  and  half  bog,  and  part  poor  soil, 
which  he  could  not  manage  to  improve  if  he  would  without 
getting  into  trouble  with  his  next  neighbour. 

When  good  folks  in  England  talk  of  the  landlords  in  Ireland 
not  doing  this  and  that  to  improve  their  tenantry,  &c.,  they 
should  just  ask  themselves  what  they  themselves  could  do,  if, 
whatever  their  heart  and  intellect  might  dictate,  they  found  their 
liands  tied  behind  them  in  the  shape  of  numberless  of  the  most 
strange  anji  complicated  leases,  which  neither  they  nor  their 
diildren  oould  hope  to  break  through.  Mr.  Naper  has  always 
been  an  improving  landlord,  and  that  part  of  his  estate  under 
his  own  control  would  have  been  an  example  and  a  pattern  to 
others ;  ably  seconded  as  he  has  been  then  and  now  by  his 

Ssnt,  C.  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Ham  wood,  and  his  land-steward, 
r.  Stewart ;  but  even  he,  however  assisted,  could  not  have 
done  what  has  been  efTected  but  for  the  great  crisis  and  social 
results  of  the  famine  years.  'J  he  distress  was  then  so  great  that 
all  parties  were  drawn  closer  to  each  other  under  a  great  com- 
mon misfortune.  Bonds  of  consecrated  feeling  were  then 
rivetted  that  nothing  but  death  could  dissolve.  The  salt  tears 
streamed  down  a  veteran's  cheeks  as  he  told  how,  other  re- 
sources failing,  the  deer  park  was  next  to  cleared  of  its  denizens 
to  support  human  life.  No  pressure  whatever  was  exercised  on 
cottiers  and  small  farmers  unable  to  pay  any  rent ;  but  those 
*  who  wished  to  emigrate  had  not  only  the  passage  money  paid, 
but  a  sum  given  to  each  that  they  might  not  be  without  means 
when  they  landed  on  a  foreign  shore.  Others  who  preferred 
remaining  at  home,  and  who  could  neither  pay  for  nor  do  any- 
thing with  their  crooked,  bog-spotted,  pool-dotted,  bit-and-bit 
patches  of  land,  had  them  taken  off  their  hands  on  the  most 
honourable  terms,  and  as  soon  as  could  be  were  located  in 
cottages  and  allotments  as  workers  on  the  estate. 

Thus  from  the  great  calamity  good  has  ultimately  followed. 
These  nice  cottages  and  regular  allotments  are  just  so  many 
types  of  what  has  been  done  for  large  farms  of  from  100  to  300 
acres.  We  cannot  go  into  details,  for  if  able  to  do  so  they  would 
be  more  suited  to  the  columns  of  a  purely  agricultural  journaL 
But  just  fancy  if  you  can,  a  good  breadth  of  land  held  by  a 
number  of  occupiers,  their  holdings  divided  by  wide  open  ditches 
in  which  the  water  stood  rather  than  run,  and  wide  breadths  of 
so-called  hedges,  in  which  the  gaps  occupied  no  inferior  share, 
good  for  nothing  but  harbouring  vermin,  and  occupying  gocd 
soil  with  weeds  enough  to  stock  the  holding,  and  large  pieces  of 
bog  and  swamp  left  in  their  natural  loneliness,  and  the  roads  in 
such  a  condition  that  the  patches  of  Potatoes  or  Oats  could  only 
be  approached  in  fine  weather.  Then  reverse  the  picture,  and 
see  the  hedge-rows  levelled  and  the  ditches  filled  up,  the  land 
divided  into  large  regular  fields,  with  divisions  of  narrow  trimmed 
hedges  and  ditches,  good  roads  made  as  an  indispensable,  a  deep 
outlet  obtained  for  the  superabundant  water,  and  the  whole 
ffround  drained  by  an  experienced  drainer  (Mr.  Miller),  4  feet 
being  the  regular  depth  for  the  feeding-druns ;  and  the  bottom 


of  these  filled  with  a  foot  of  stones  obtained  on  the  land.  Notice 
that  the  bog,  at  first  too  soft  to  bear  the  weight  of  horses  and 
plough,  is  cultivated  with  the  spade  until  it  is  compressed  and 
dry  enough  to  bear  any  weight,  and  after  being  dressed  with 
lime  is  turned  with  the  rest  into  a  beneficial  rotation  of  cropping, 
instead  of  the  never-ending  series  of  Potatoes  and  Oats,  and 
Oats  and  Potatoes,  with  which  it  used  to  be  treated,  and  then 
observe  how  these  enlarged  farms  with  suitable  buildings  are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  men  of  capital,  who  are  willing  to  pay 
such  an  enhanced  rent  as  to  afford  good  interest  for  the  money 
sunk  in  improvements,  and  then  you  may  form  some  idea  not 
only  of  the  extent  but  the  practical  utility,  and  the  ultimately  re- 
munerative character  of  the  land  improvements  at  Lough  Crew. 

Eastward  from  the  garden  as  already  intimated,  is  ihe  home 
farm,  the  buildings  not  so  regular  as  in  the  newer  farms,  but 
large  and  commodious  with  room  for  housing  and  sheltering  a 
great  many  cattle.  On  the  improved  breeds  of  sheep,  ditto  of 
pigs,  the  older  ones  well  known  at  shows  and  more  like  donkeys 
than  pigs,  and  the  long  genealogies  of  bulls  and  cows,  we  will 
not  enter.  The  house  of  Mr.  Stewart  on  the  yard  side  is  un- 
pretending but  commodious,  and  on  the  lawn  side  very  showy 
in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  with  a  fine  field  of  Mangola  instead 
of  a  flower  garden  in  front.  The  dairy  is  large  and  roomy  as  it 
would  need  l>e,  heated  by  hot  water  when  necessary,  the  churn 
being  moved  by  a  horse  and  machinery  outside.  All  the  carts, 
ploughs,  machinery — as  mowers,  hay  turners,  and  utensils  were 
clean  and  dry,  and  protected  from  the  weather  when  not  iu  use. 
A  new  steam  engine  was  just  put  up  to  thrash,  cut,  bruise,  saw 
wood,  &c.,  the  latter  preventing  it  being  a  sinecure  on  such  an 
estate.  The  hay  (hay  they  call  it),  was,  as  far  as  we  recollect, 
built  on  stands  that  none  should  get  musty  near  the  ground, 
and  all  sorts  of  com  were  thus  built,  the  floor  being  made  of 
stout  pieces  of  wood  laid  across  low  cast-iron  fu>lumns,  with 
broad  rounded  tops,  so  (hat  neither  mouse  nor  rat  could  pass 
them  into  the  stack.  The  only  chance  would  be  getting  up  con- 
cealed in  a  sheaf.  A  stack  for  want  of  a  frame  ready  was  built 
on  the  ground  the  other  year,  and  we  were  assured  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  vermin  would  have  paid  for  the  stand,  and  then  when 
put  up  it  would  last  many  years.  • 

The  fineness  of  the  green  crops.  Turnips,  &c.,  and  crops  in 
general,  and  the  neatness  and  regularity  of  the  hedge-fences, 
would  almost  at  present  enable  a  stranger  to  mark  out  the 
boundaries  of  the  estate.  This  distinction,  however,  will  not 
last  long,  and  the  sooner  it  is  removed,  the  better  as,  to  their 
honour  be  it  said,  many  more  gentlemen  are  doing  everything 
they  can  to  improve  their  estates.  There  are  some  2000  acres  at 
present  in  Mr.  Naper's  own  hands,  including  the  home  demesne 
with  its  fine  plantations  and  ornamental  grounds.  The  whole 
of  the  grass  land  included  in  the  park  ranks  as  so  much  of  the 
farm,  from  which  not  improvement  and  pleasure  alone,  but  we 
believe  profit  is  expected.  A  land-steward  must  have  no  sinecure 
who  can  thus  superintend  all  this,  and  the  general  improvements' 
on  the  estate.  Mere  philanthrophy  is  a  fine  thing  however 
directed  ;  but  it  is  best  of  all  when  the  question  <*  Does  it  pay  ?" 
can  be  answered  satisfactorily.  The  true  test  of  agricultural 
improvement  is  the  finding  that  it  secures  an  advantage  to  the 
landlord,  as  well  as  a  more  present  advantage  to  the  farmer  and 
the  labourer.  We  forgot  to  say  that  we  believe  any  of  the 
farmers,  with  leases,  may  have  their  farms  drained  by  paying  a 
rise  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

With  all  this  material  improvement,  what  of  the  great  field 
of  mind,  as  influenced  by  education  ?  We  are  convinced  that 
when  knowledge  is  appreciated,  parents  will  make  any  sacrifice 
to  procure  it  for  their  children,  and  that  it  is  most  valued  when 
paid  for.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  however, 
to  appreciate  knowledge,  and  when  truly  valued  it  is  di63cult  to 
obtain  in*many  country  districts.  Gentlemen  may  do  much  by 
opening  up  facilities  in  their  own  neighbourhoods.  Mr.  Naper 
has  provided  these  facilities  by  building  and  supporting  a  nice 
school  for  the  children  of  the  district.  We  forget  as  to  the 
schoolmaster,  but  we  believe  there  are  two  female  teachers. 
Though,  properly  speaking,  Mr.  Naper*s  own  school,  he  has 
placed  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. There  are  about  one  hundred  children  generally  present, 
the  boys  being  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  in 
addition  to  these  the  girls  are  taught  sewing,  &c,  Mr.  Naper 
and  the  ladies  take  great  interest  in  the  working  of  the  school 
and  the  progress  of  the  scholars,  give  prizes  for  good  conduct, 
cWnliness,  and  legular  attendance,  and  a  fine  treat  of  tea,&c., 
on  the  terraces  at  the  house  in  summer. 
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Tho  nciglibourhood  is  peculiarly  favoured  in  the  mat  tor  of 
edacation.  Wo  regret  novr  we  did  not  see  the  town  of  OKI 
Castle,  n*pri^?ented  lo  us  since  a*  tho  ojjcm'st  and  clcitncrt  little 
town  in  Trt^Iand.  It  belonga  to  Mr.  >ap<r,  and  exjeirfs  to  do 
great  things  when  the  railway  reaclus  it.  Mr.  Nuiwr  of  late 
years  has  built  forty  nice  slatod  cotta»(c«  of  six  rooms  each, 
with  snitjiblo  out-cffieee,  for  labouren*  and  ai-tit)ani> ;  and  Mr. 
Gilson,  an  old  townsnian,  left  £25,000  for  tlie  purpose  of 
edue-;iting  and  clothing  tlie  poor  of  bis  native  jiarish. 

Tbi'fe  strboolp,  by  a  plin  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
are  managed  by  five  tru:»tfes,  tlirce  laymen,  the  Chief  Sfcre;ary 
for  Ireland,  J.  L.  W.  Naper,  Esq.,  A.  S.  I)ca!»e,  Esq.,  and  tlie 
Prott'siunt  and  Roman  Catholic  clprg\:non  of  the  ])ai-i^h.  ITie 
schools  are  in  four  depart ments— infants,  boys,  girls,  and  agri- 
cultural. A  sour.d  practical  (dueation  is  imparted  wholly  frt-e. 
About  50O  attend  the  various  departments.  The  sewing  of  the 
girla  is  much  eomniendfd.  A  farm  of  tw»nty  acres  lias  been 
procun-d  at  which  the  boys  are  taught  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically.  Boarders  arc  admitted  to  tho  latter  department, 
and  Mr.  >'apcr  j  ays  for  two  pupils  selected  from  tlie  small 
tenantry  on  hiii  estate. 

It  is  not  alone  at  children's  festivals  tliat  the  residents  of  the 
mansion  exchange  social  court*. ^ies  with  tho  inhabitants  of  the 
cottages  This  is  frcqu^-ntly  done,  and  perhaps  more  especially  at 
the  harvest  home — a  time  anxiously  looked  forward  to  as  one  of 
high  enjoyment.  The  thus  unbending  of  the  rich  takes  nothing 
from  their  dignitv  ;  but  no  know  it  (loes  increase  tho  feelin«j  ot 
lelf  respect  in  the  working  man,  that  acts  as  an  elcAa'in^ 
influence  for  in  any  a  day  afterwards.  We  had  heard  so  much  of 
these  harvest -home  gatherint^s  that  vie  can  picture  to  our!»i'lTe8 
the  whole  ^<eeno  :  there  aro  Milroy  and  his  man  for  ^everal  days 
ornamenting  the  barn  as  fer  a  fea>t  of  the  aristocracy.  When 
all  is  ready  there  are  some  120  workmen  sitting  down  t-o  the 
loaded  tabhs,  and  indit-idually  and  collectively  proririg  that  Pat 
can  make  beef  and  other  good  thinj;*  to  disappi  ar  with  as  keen  a 
relish  as  cither  Sandy  or  John.  When  the  solids  are  disposed 
of,  tho  ladies  of  tho  mansion  acting  as  waitresses,  the  punch  is  in- 
troduced, nnd  theclieoringand  hurrahing  at  the  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts  would  be  sufllcient  to  start  every  rat  and  mouse  from  the 
premises.  The  CliHirman  then  gives  the  host  and  hostess,  and 
tho  junior  members  of  tlie  family,  and  up  rises  the  worthy  pro- 
prietor to  return  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred,  and  in  the 
most  kindly  way  giving  a  lecture  on  social  improvement,  which 
we  woiild  like  to  see  in  print ;  tcllintr  them  all  about  his  new 
Bt<'am  engine,  which,  thoui^h  an  a<!fi-«fiint  to  hibour,  will,  just  as 
in  the  ra^'c  of  other  machinery  introdueeil,  never  c:inse  a  man  ; 
less  to  be  ehi).lo\ed  ;  then  dest^ant  on  cottiige  building,  labourers'  i 
comforts,  and  various  modes  nnd  means  of  social  progress  ;  and  j 
then  telling  them  tliat  he  depended  on  each  and  every  one  to 
lend  a  helping  hand,  clap  their  slioulders  to  the  wheel,  nnd  with  j 
a  strong  jiull,  and  a  long  pull,  and  a  j>ull  altogether,  old  Ireland  | 
would  pn^-ijic- ;  and  concludes  with  drinking  their  L'ood  health, 
coupling  wiih  the  toast  tho  names  of  his  head  servants  in  all 
departments.  We  say  nothing  of  the  thrc-timcs-tliree  and  one- 
chcor-more,  amid  which  the  fiddh-rs  enter  and  say  they  are 
ready,  tho  young  ladies  and  geiithimn  enjoving  the  entertain- 
ment as  well  as  tho  humblest  cottager ;  bnt  this  we  will  say,  that 
if  such  landlords  and  masters  are  multiplied,  and  they  are  niul- 
tijdying  '*ast  in  Ireland,  or  our  ears  must  have  been  hocussed  and 
our  eyjs  had  glamour  thrown  into  them;  and,  if  earne^tness.  and  , 
deternn'nation,  and  kindliness  on  their  part  aiv  met  by  gratitude,  ; 
induMry,  mid  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  en)plo\cd,  then  the 
country  must  prosper,  and  the  diy  be  not  far  dipt  nt  when  the 
isle  of  (rrcen  Krin  shall  become  socially  and  morally,  as  well  as 
phy^ic!dly,  **  the  firy*^  flowe     'f  *1      *-.*rth,  ***•    '*»rj*f.'gera  o*"  «^' 


fact  before  us,  that  Epacris  is  more  tuBceptible  of  improremciit 
by  cross-breeding  than  Heaths.     In  addition  to  tl>e  6ve  kindi 
reprcst  ntc<I,  there  is  a  list  of  the  next   be»t  sixteen  kinds  of 
E])acrise8  for  general  purposes,  a  review  of  the  who^e  famSIji 
with  the  b(8t  practical  instructions  for  their  growth  and  manage 
n:ent  throughout  the  year.     Plate  60  repreaents  the  charmixig 
little  Scdum  csrneum  variegatumm  a  pot^  aL«o  by  Mrp.  Withen. 
This  is  one  of  Br.  Sicbold's  plants  from  Japan,  probably  n 
hardy  as  Scdum  Sicboldi  itself.      But  to  represent  it  to  the 
mind's  eye,  we  have  only  to  say  that  the  front  row  of  a  ribbon* 
border  is  of  some  variegated  plant,  which  looks,  at   20  yards 
distance,  like  the  Variegated  Alyssum.     On  conn'ng  up  to  it, 
however,  we  find  it  to  t)e  Sedum  eameum  variegatum,  tlie  en^ 
neum  or  fleshy  colour  is  in  the  wavy  branches  and  their  sub- 
divisions, the  flowers  being  yellow.      The  lists  of  rery  elegMit 
and  tiny  plants  which  follow  the  Sedum,  and  the  sugKestion 
how  to  dispose  qf  them,  for  decoration,  in  and  out  of  doon^ 
in  the  air,  on  rocks,  mounds,  and  beds  of  rustic  baskets  arv,  of 
themselves,  worth  the  price  of  this  Number  to  seme  peopla 
Plate  f)L  will  surprise  many.     Here  we  baTO  six  kinds  of  lift 
Carnations  and  Tree  Pieotees,  selected  from  the  finest  collectioB 
of  the  new  race  in  Europe,  and  represented  by  Mrs.  "Withen  u 
true  as  Nature.    Ilere,  also,  follows  an  article  on  the  new  brsack 
of  conservatory  de<*oration  in  winter  and  spring  without  foroiBg 
any  of  these  "  trees,*'  which  will  be  most  welcome  to  the  ladisi 
and  to  many  of  their  enrdeners.     Plate  62  exhibits — first,  **ths 
prettiest  illustration  of  the  genus  Cassia  yet  known  in  gardens," 
said  to  be  Cassia  australis,  var,  schinifolia,  a  spring-flowering 
greenhouse  plant ;  secondly,  Bouvardia  Uumboldtii,  reeently  is* 
troduced  from  Mexico.     This  is  the  most  distinct  kind  in  tbs 
genus,  with  large  white  flowers,  and  comes  into   bloom  after 
leiantha  and  longi flora  ;  and,  thirdly,  Myosotis  montana,  whidi 
is  said  to  be  an  improved  Forget-me-not^  from  Myosotis  alpet- 
tris  in  some  Belgian  garden,  whence  it  was  recently  introdoesd. 
The  improvement  consists  of  larger  blossoms  and  a  dwarfer  habit 
of  growth  than  tliat  of  alpestris.  Here,  after  the  ways  of  Fofget- 
me-not  have  been  treated  of,  we  are  told  that  '*  one  of  the  finnt 
species  of  Forgot- mc-not,  as  an  early  summer-flowering  frfauft 
lor  parterres  and  beds,  is  tho  Myosotis  sylTatica  of  gardens." 
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'ecembor.  Part  XII  •  this  work,  opens  with  a  plate  of  two 
-  Mr.  nank:>'  best  I<  i»  iisias  Plate  58,  Fu<'h:«ia  Minnie  Banks, 
.he  nio't  heiuUiJul  of  the  light-flowen'd  s»ction;'*  and  Fuchsia  . 
"'omet,  or  Bankn'  Come^,  "the  m'J^t  «ficctive,  indeed,  of  all  the  I 
ark  Fuehias  "  We  have  seen  wilI-grov»n  jilants  in  bloom  of  . 
»')tli  these  Fuciisias,  ami  '-mi  attest  to  Miss  Sowcrbj's  drawings  , 
,   «!.....,,  Muii  to  t^-  o.rior   merit:*.      Tho  "properties  of! 

n   I*'*- "'i^" '-fc'Iiaged   plant,   are   nex 
viiibits  five  new  varieties  '* 
..e.      Ji-     ^-mc    '"'*  Trieol' 
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THE  GLADIOLUS. 

Few  flowers  have  made  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  sneh 
rapid  progress  in  public  favour  as  the  Gandarensis  Tariefies  of 
the  Gladiolus  ;  and  as  this  is  the  best  period  for  making  or 
adding  to  (*ollcetion8,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  with  the  ezp^ 
rience  of  the  last  two  years  before  us,  to  give  a  few  hints  as  to 
its  management  and  as  to  the  additions  that  may  be  fitly  mids 
to  a  collection  of  them.  In  so  doing  I  look  at  them  as  a  florist's 
flower,  and  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  question  of  their 
suitability  for  garden  decoration.  There  are  other  and  better 
hands  capable  of  doing  this,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  my 
own  province. 

Tho  history  of  the  flower  has  been  so  recenUy  givon  by  Mr. 
Beaton,  who,  au  fait  in  this  as  in  all  matters  connected  with 
plants,  mHiiy  years  ago  began  the  pleasant  taste  of  hybridising, 
when  the  late  Dean  of  Manchester,  Dr.  Herbert,  was  so  suoeess- 
fuUy  pursuim;  his  experiments  amongst  bulbs.  The  F^reneh 
were  beginning  to  draw  onr  attention  to  tho  bulbs,  and  new 
varieties  were  reach inj;  us  from  the  other  side,  when  our  graaoni 
Sovereign  gave  a  great  impulse  to  their  culture  by  taking  them 
under  her  special  patronage.  Their  being  placed  on  the  royal 
tabic  led  the  freq\icnters  of  tho  Court  to  Mlow  the  example  sol 
them,  and  a  demand  almo-«t  unprecedented  in  the  hist^Mry  of 
flowers  has  arisen.  Fortunately  they  increase  very  rapidly,  and 
hence  they  are  being  generally  distributed  orer  the  countryi 
and  before  this  unhappy  war  broke  out  in  America  were  beiiiy 
eagerly  sought  for  then*,  for  one  Paris  firm  this  time  last  year 
was  looking  out  for  30,000  bulbs  to  supply  one  order.  iJast 
now  muskets  and  minnie  balls  would  be  more  likely  to  coTrnnand 
a  sale. 

There  was  an  etiterprising  nnrserjman  who  had  been  long 
known  as  a  successful  hybridisor — Mr.  John  f^tandish,  of  Ba^ 
shot,  who  was  determined  that  our  lively  neighbours  should  noi^ 
have  all  the  benefit  and  glory;  and  as  he  had  already  been  SO 
emiu'-ntly  fortunate  in  Fuchsias — for  Standishii  waa  amongsl 
the  flrst  of  the  now  race,  and  as  his  hybrid  Bhododendnms  dm 
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how  best  to  obtain  form  and  colour  ooBi^ 
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In  this  he  hu  raceeaclad  bejond  his  expeotatiom.  Both  Ust 
•Mson  And  this  h«rs  sbowa  that  he  has  not  only  equalied  but 
distaasoed,  Mpeoiallj  in  the  msttor  of  form,  the  fbnaign  varistiirs. 
MoiMisar  Souchet  has  been  the  most  suooessful  raiser  there, 
and  each  year  some  of  his  Tarieties  are  introduced  to  us  through 
the  mediam  of  the  weU-known  Paris  firm  of  Thibaat  &  Keteleer, 
of  the  Bue  de  Oharonne.  Bat  I  think  we  shall  not  have  need 
io  go  across  the  water  to  supply  our  gardens. 

With  regard  to  form,  for  which  £  am  a  great  stickler,  regard- 
ing it  as  the  fi^st  point  in  a  flower,  Mr.  Beaton  says  the  florists 
wUl  never  be  able  to  make  a  cireular  Qladiolos.  Perhaps  not : 
bnt  still  there  is  a  model  which  I  think  we  m«y  strive  to  attain 
te«  As  the  bloom  is  eomposed  of  two  triangles,  we  must  look 
that  the  petals  forming  ^em  be  arranged  regularly,  and  that 
ihejf  be  broad,  and  not  pointed,  nsrrow,  or  jagged  ia  the  margin  ; 
and  1  belieTe  that  the  more  circular  the  throat  of  the  flower  is 
the  greater  will  its  beauty  be. 

Then  substance  must  be  obtained.  We  haTe  it  now  in  some 
of  the  Tarieties ;  and  as  they  become  plentitul  flimsy  flowers 
witl  be  disoarded.  Nor  do  I  think  those  kinds  whioh  partake 
too  muoh  of  the  oppositiflorus  blood  will  last  in  favour  long. 
They  may  many  of  them  be  very  beautiful  in  colour  and  even  in 
•hape,  but  they  are  not  the  thing  for  a  box  of  cut  blooms  :  and 
therefore  when  we  can  get  those  which  show  entirely  e»  faoe, 
we  shall  diacard  those  doa-a-do*  gentlemen,  or  ladies,  as  the 
esse  m«y  be ;  and  I  doubt  not,  as  the  flower  is  so  tractable  and 
adhibits  such  an  endloM  Tariety  of  colours,  shades,  hues,  tints, 
•tripes,  bars,  kc^  thait  by -and- by  those  only  whioh  fulfil  these 
<»nditions  will  be  retained.  In  the  meantime,  at  the  Irish 
saying  rons,  "  We  musn't  throw  away  dirty  wather  till  we  can 
get  clane." 

I  would  also  add,  as  a  requisite,  that  the  flowers  should  be 
(dosely  set  together.  If  too  far  apart  the  beauty  and  symmetry 
of  the  flower  are  spoiled.  These  requiremeuti  may  seem  to  eome 
stan^eaa^  ;  but  I  am  sure  in  a  few  years  time  that  we  shall  find 
aaaay  flowers  now  in  repute  diecarded,  because  they  do  not 
possess  qualities  which  now  we  are  not  so  particular  about, 
simply  becauae  the  flower  is  a  now  candidate  for  the  public 
fiiTOor. 

tnieir  cultivation  and  management  has  had  8<Mne  light  thrown 
on  it  by  ths  experience  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Mr. 
Standish,  finding  that  th^  throve  so  well  in  the  light  sandy 
aoil  of  Bagshot,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  did  not  like 
manure ;  and  even  recommended,  where  the  soil  was  too  rich 
to  imporerish  it  by  burning  some.  Ho  now,  however,  thinks 
differently,  and  advises  the  addition  of  well-rotted  manure  to 
the  bed.  They  will,  in  fact,  do  in  any  good,  rich,  light  garden 
•oil,  but  are  impatient  of  bad  drainage ;  and  clay  soils,  therefore, 
will  hardly  grow  them  successfully.  I  would  myself  recommend 
that  they  be  grown  as  carefully  as  we  should  grow  a  bed  of 
Tnlips  or  Bamusculuses,  for  they  are  assuredly  worthy  of  our 

oare. 

The  bed  ought  to  be  prepared  now.  The  soil  should  be  well 
turned  over  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather ;  and 
if  it  be  not  sufficiently  rich,  the  addition  of  some  well-rotted 
manure  may  now  be  made.  In  March  or  April,  as  the  weather 
may  best  suit-,  the  bulbs  should  be  planted.  Drill:)  should  be 
drawn  across  the  bed  (one  4  feet  wide  I  should  consider  a  good 
sise),  at  a  distance  of  6  inches  apart.  The  bulbs  may  be  placed 
about  6  inches-  apart  in  the  row  and  3  inches  deep,  placing  some 
silver  sand  under  and  over  each  bulb.  Where  the  sorts  ase 
mmed  the  better  plan  would  be  to  number  them  as  in  a  Tulip- 
bed,  and  arrange  them  as  to  height  where  this  can  be  done. 
They  will  require  very  little  attention  during  the  snmmer,  save 
that  which  every  gardener  must  consider  of  main  importance- 
weeding  and  keeping  the  ground  well  moved  about.  When 
the  flower-ftsms  begin  to  rise  stakes  shoidd  be  placed,  as  high 
winds  are  very  apt  to  twist  them  about  and  either  loosen  them 
or  break  them  ofiu  If  any  one  have  an  awning  either  for  Tulips 
or  Piootees,  I  should  say  by  all  means  put  it  over  the  Gladiolua- 
bed.  J)o  not  let  it  down  save  in  heavy  rains  or  during  scorching 
aim.  But  I  am  quite  sure  they  are  flowers  that  will  show  the 
adrantage  of  taking  this  trouUe  with  them.  And  if  the  Tulip- 
awning  bo  moveable  it  may  as  well  be  there  as  put  by  ;  and  for 
tiids  reason  I  would  recommend  the  bed  to  be  4  feet  wide,  as  that 
k  the  orthodox  width  of  a  Tuhp-bed. 

When  the  bloom  n  over  and  the  foliage  begins  to  decay  the 
haibs  may  be  taken  up :  and  their  drying  is  a  matter  of  some 
iMportaooe.  Tbejr  do  not  require,  as  some  others,  to  be  dried 
«ff  gradoally,  «•  they  then  are  mgt  to  contradt  sdldew,  bat  it 


should  b«  done  quiekly.  I  have  found  that  it  is  a  very  good 
plan  to  place  each  variety  in  a  small  flower-pot,  and  stand  them 
at  the  fisr  end  of  the  greenhouse  flue,  where  Uie  heat  is  moderate. 
They  thus  dry  rapidly,  and  may  then  be  i^ced  in  drawers,  as 
Tulips  are,  or  else  in  paper  bags,  and  kept  in  a  oool  dry  place 
until  planting  time  comes  round  again. 

As  to  sartSf  the  choice  will  depend  on  the  pocket  of  the 
purchaaer :  and  I  therefore  give  three  lists — the  first  eomprising 
ciieap  varieties,  mostly  of  foreign  raising,  which  may  be  pur- 
chisod  at  from  S».  to  lOf .  per  dozen  ;  the  second,  of  more  choice 
and  rew  varieties  of  French  origin ;  and  the  third,  a  selection 
of  Mr.  Standish's  best  flowers. 

LIST  KG.  1. 


Brenchleyensis,  deep  rermillkm 
Couranti  fal^ns,  crimson 
Calandulaccns,  salmon  rose 
Don  Juaa,  rad 

Endymion,  rose,  lightly  tinted  wUh 
▼loler 

Oilath^e,  flesh  mottled  with  erlms'm 
Hebe,  pale  flesh  mottled  with  oar- 
mine 
■Fannj  Rooget,  rose,  lower  petals 
deeper 


Hathilde    de    Landvoisin,     -whiter 

stripel  -with  carmine 
Mon«ienr  Tinefaon,  rose,  striped  with 

deep  fialnon 
NinoQ  de  TEacloa,  carnation  rose 
Osiris,  parple,  and  white  (carious) 
Othello,  li<tht  orange  red 
Rebecca,  white  and  lilae 
BulphureiM,  sul|>bttr 
Vesuvius,  deep  glowing  red 


LIST  NO.  2. 


Achille,  deep  red,  marked  with  white 

in  tbe  centre  of  each  petal 
Berthe     Raboordin,     pare    white, 

spotted  with  oarmine 
Docteor  Andr^,  bright  orange 
Edith,  carnation-striped 
Eldorado,  yellow,  chocolate  fSeather 

and  stripes 
Eo^idne  Donuige,  deep  erimaon,  dark 

throat,  one  of  the  richest  in  colour 
liwlhie,  carnation,  viol'^t  spotn 
L%  Qiiintinie,  bright  light  orange 
Monsieoror  Madame  Lesdble,  white, 

spotted  with  violet  rose 


Mademoiselle  Marsault,  fle>h  white 

carmine  and  violet  spots 
Napoleon  III.,  bright  8C:»riet-«tTiped 
Prinoesse  Clothilde,  salmon  rose 
Princesso  Maihilde,  light  ru«e  and 

ca  mine 
Rembrandt  deep  scarlet,  ▼ery  bright 
Raphael,  deep  red  TermiUion 
SoUatcrre,  sulphur,  with  brownish 

feathers,  ne.irly  yellow 
Solferino,    orange     sciriet    violet, 

carmine  spots 
Victor  Verdic,  bright  red 
1  Vulcain,  scarlet,  velvety  purple 


LIST  KO.  3. 


Agnes,  pare  white,  rich  crinwm  in 

the  eentte  of  each  petal  forming 

a9tar 
Anreliin,  scarlet,  deeper  in  the  throat 
Basil,  carmine,  white  centre,  and 

deep  erimfton  blotch 
Clara,  white  with  yellowish  tinge, 

h-'autiful light  crimson  tUir 
Cordelia,   white,    ruby  throat   and 

feathers 
Dr.  Hogg,  deep  crimson 
Goldflnder,  lemon,  bnff  throat,  pure 

marking 
Ivanhoe,  dark  scarlet 
Lady  B.  Seymour,  pale  huff,  with 

pinkish  tinge 
Lemonade,  yellow,  striped  in  each 

petal 

I  may,  perhaps,  as  a  florist  be  too  sanguine,  but  I  believe  we 
shall  jet  soe  flowers  surpassing  in  beauty  even  these  ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  if  the  public  taste  is  roused  to  expect  it, 
the  greater  care  will  be  exercised  by  hy  bridisers  to  obtain  form, 
eolour,  sise,  and  enbHanoe.  I  may,  psrhaps,  add  that  those 
who  may  desire  to  hare  a  good  and  ,cheap  bed,  may  do  S9  veey 
effeotnally  by  procuring  some  of  the  mixtures  of  Mr.  Stand ish's 
seedling  flowers,  from  whioh  I  had  a  very  handsome  selection 
the  past  s.H»on.^-D.,  Deal, 


Minerva,    clear    white,   with    pink 

feathers  and  throat 
Mowbray   Morris,    scarlet    centre, 

dama»k  markings 
Mrs.  Dombruin,  blush,  striped  with 

lake  and  crimson  lip 
Robin  Hood,  scarlet,  violet  throat 
Rosenberg,     deep     scarlet,     blood 

colour 
Samui-l  Weymouth,  brilliant  scarlet, 

yellow  throat 
Thuxa.  white,  violet  feathers 
Tbe    Caliph,    creamy  ro^e,  golden 

tinge 
Tom  Moore,  crimson,    with  violet 

crimson  feathers 
Viola,  delicate  lemon,  purple  feathers 


OBTAINING   FBUIT    FROM    NEGLECTED 

VINES. 

WILL  you  instruct  me  how  I  may  ob*^ain  some  fruit  from  any 
of  my  pot  Vines  this  summer  P  Six  or  seven  of  them  are  from  eyes 
last  spring,  and  are  not  much  thicker  than  a  common  pencil,  and  a 
few  are  old  plants  which  have  been  grown  on  the  "  spur  syst^-m." 
One  or  two  I  think  have  been  forced  in  vineries,  if  I  may  guess  by 
the  roots  on  the  Vines.  They  were  out  of  doors  all  tho  f  ummer 
and  made  little  new  wood.  I  have  both  old  and  young  in  a 
shed,  but  I  can  afford  an  intermcdiat^-honse  or  even  a  stove  for 
some  of  them  if  necessary.  My  object  being  to  get  a  little  fruit 
this  season. — H.  A.  O. 

[From  what  you  say  of  the  old  Vines,  we  fear  yon  would  do 
no  good  with  them,  as  the  buds  made  last  scASon,  probably, 
would  not  be  perfectly  ripened.  The  wood  of  tbe  young  Vines, 
also,  we  lear  is  rather  weak;  but  more  will  depend  on  the  thorough 
ripeness  and  hardness  of  the  wood  than  its  mere  thickness.     If 
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the  wood  13  hard  and  the  eyes  plump,  you  may  give  them  a  trial, 
and  if  they  do  not  come  up  to  your  expectation  you  con  prune 
back  and  grow  for  fine  plants  for  another  year.  We  would, 
therefore,  place  old  and  young  together  in  a  house  at  about  45°, 
and  in  a  bottom  heat  of  70°,  increasing  the  former  to  60°  in  a 
month,  and  the  latter  to  80°.  This  will  cause  them  to  break 
early,  and  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  2  inches  or  3  inches  long 
you  wilf  know  what  they  will  do.  No  care  now  will  make 
amends  for  want  of  proper  care  last  season.  If  the  plants  were 
not  matured  nothing  will  make  them  produce  fruit.] 


THE   IN-DOOR  PLANT-CASE.— No.  7. 

{Continued  from  page  291.) 

One  of  the  pleasantest  uses  to  which  to  put  this  little  in-door 
hothouse,  is  that  of  forcing  some  of  our  favourite  flowers.  Last 
spring  I  had  a  constant  succession  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  with 
their  fragrant  blossoms,  and  their  peculiarly  fresh  green  leaves, 
and  Sweet  Briars  also  lent  their  delicious  scent  to  every  breath 
of  air  that  passed  their  freshly-opened  leaves. 

Forcing  generally  requires  much  the  same  kind  of  treatnient. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  plants  being  well  prepared,  in  which 
case  it  is  slightly  diflicult  to  prevent  their  growing  when  given 
air  and  light  with  sufficient  warmth  and  moisture.     Lilies  of  the 
Valley  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed.     They  should  be  taken  up 
from  a  long*standing  bed  and  crushed  into  a  pot — ^just  a  good- 
sized  olod  of  earth  with  roots  all  undisturbed.    These  plants 
should  stand  out  of  doors  till  late  in  the  autumn,  being  kept 
fairly  dry,  and  then  when  the  buds  have  a  little  begun  to  swell 
they  should  be  placed  m  the  warmest  corner  of  the  in-door  plant- 
case,  and  not  be  allowed  again  to  become  quite  dry.   The  comer 
away  from  the  window,  at  the  warmest  end,  does  best  for  them 
at  first.     W  hen  fairly  started  a  rather  lighter  place,  and  when 
growing  up  a  cooler  one,  will  be  most  appropriate.     My  Lilies 
last  year  were  out  in  five  or  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  putting 
them  into  the  warm  case,  and  nothing  is  more  charming  than 
the  fresh  waving  masses  of  bright  green  leaves,  which  last  for 
many  weeks  after  the  flowers  are  gone.    The  Sweet  Briar,  a 
short  bushy  plant  being  best,   is  even  quicker  in  becoming 
pleasant,  for  the  leaves  are  very  sweet  when  they  have  scarcely 
begun  to  open.    Sweet  Verbena,  and  Sweet  Woodruff*,  are  other 
things  that  may  be  brought  on  delightfully,  and  Fairy  Roses, 
and  the  pretty  crimson  China,  if  only  we  are  careful  to  give  air 
enough,  Carnations,  too,  and  Finks,  Heliotropes  very  easily,  and 
the   pretty,    graceful  Deutzia  gracilis.     After  January   begins, 
Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Begoniafi,  &c.,  may  all  be  starting  in  well- 
drained  pots  of  soil  covered  with  cocoa-nut  refuse,  and  many 
bedding  plants  may  be  also  brought  on  for  a  stock  of  early 
cuttings. 

HEATING  HOETICULTUEAL  BUILDINGS 

BY  GAS 

Is  a  subject  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  amateurs, 
especially  to  those  who  have  to  mind  their  own  fires.     I  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  applying  gas  for  heating  purposes, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  give  to  your  readers  the  result  of  my  expe- 
rience and  experiments.     First,  let  me  say,  that  gas  has  much  to 
recommend  it ;  it  can,  in  many  places,  be  easily  applied  to  a  stove 
or  hot-water  apparatus.     It  is  clean,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  dust  and  ashes,  nor  the  trouble  of  kindling  with  the 
uncertainty  of  keeping  in,  which  always  makes  a  fire  the  source 
)f  anxiety.     Gas  is  safe  as  soon  as  lighted,  and  will  sustain  a 
regular  heat,  which  can  easily  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the 
ap  ;  but  the  application  of  it  has  its  difficulties,  which  are  but 
oo  often  increased  by  parties  trying  to  heat  with  ga.",  where, 
*'om  some  cause  or  other,  fire-places  or  flues  will  not  draw,  or 
>ccau8e  there  is  not  a  chimney  or  flue  into  which  the  smoke  can 
^'^  turn'''''     'n  fact,  after  other  appliances   have  failed  gas   is 
^.tfortc^  •   '-'^se  it  will  do,  or  rather  is  supposed  to  do, 

rit^'^i*       .*  i,;q,,r.««     Now   your  readers  would  consider 

^"  ''  •"        "'"^  ^     'qhting  a  fire  in  a  room  with- 

^       ..  v«»w  u'^i^'*  "'^d  deleterious  gas,  and 

-  .J  ^t^wool;  •'-'»  r  M/»[i  an  ^^i  would  be 

Y^'y  s  B*»««^l  '         ^    .,  n  equal  degree  -^ 

"    CK    .  ^^pe^  or  cb'**"*" 
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essentially  requires  a  fine ;  for  if  smoke  and  sulphurous  gat  of  a 
coal  fire  are  obnoxious,  the  gas-fire  vapour  is  most  certainly  mom 
pernicious  and  deadly,  as  I  shall  presently  show— in  fact,  it  is  the 
concentrated  essence  of  all  the  most  pernicious  parts  of  ordinaiy 
smoke.  ^  I  state  this  strongly,  in  order  that  none  of  your  readoi 
may  be  misled  in  their  desire  to  produce  a  healthy,  warm  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  I  endeavour  to  use  plain  words,  and  avoid  as  muohai 
possible  chemical  denominations,  in  order  that  I  may  be  under* 
stood  by  all. 

By  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  absolutely  neosi- 
sary  that  the  gas-stove  should  have  a  flue ;  and  this  leads  me 
to  the  stove  or  fire-place.  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  maj 
heat  any  kind  of  enclosed  fire-place  with  gas.  I  have  at  tbii 
moment  several  modes  or  kinds  working  satisfactorily,  and  I 
purposely  varied  the  mode  in  order  to  test  the  possibility  of 
successfully  using  gas  in  any  and  every  case,  and  certainly  wm 
interested  in  the  experiments  by  the  extraordinary  result.  Now, 
for  a  few  lines  I  am  compelled  to  use  chemical  words,  but 
will  try  to  simplify  them  as  much  as  possible.  A  retort  is  t 
vessel  with  an  outlet  so  placed  that  the  gas  generated  frcm 
substances  confined  in  it  can  pass  out.  Carbonic  acid  is  a  psi 
which  is  produced  by  bumitig  the  air  we  breathe,  and,  bemg 
heavier  than  the  air,  will  sink  rather  than  rise  if  ejected  at  any 
altitude.  Heated  air,  being  lighter  than  the  atmosphere  which  suj^ 
rounds  it,  rises.  Gas  is  a  vapour  or  a  spirit,  and  can,  like  a  liquid 
spirit,  be  diluted  ;  it  requires  air  to  ignite  it  to  produce  light,  and, 
by  a  proper  admixture  of  air,  will  upon  ignition  produce  more  beat 
than  light.  This,  of  course,  is  an  important  point,  for  it  is  heat  not 
light  which  is  required ;  and,  therefore,  before  describing  the 
stove,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  the  best  form  of  burners.^  I 
have  found  that  the  kind  which  produces  the  greatest  heat  is  a 
sheet  of  copper  gauze  wire,  confined  in  a  ring  or  belt  of  about 
3  inches  circumference.  The  belt  is  about  3  inches  broad,  and 
is  suspended  over  a  ring  of  jets.    If  the  light  be  applied  to 

the  jets  the  gas  will,  of 
XZ  course,  bum  through 
the  wire  with  the  ususl 
flame  ;  but  if  a  light  be 
applied  above  the  gauie 
FIQ.l.  wire,  the  gas,  or  rather 

^     the  gas  mixed  with  the 
air  under    the  gauM^ 
will  ignite   and    bum 
with  a  very  pale  blue 
flame,  giving  uttle  light 
If     but  great  heat,  and  very  * 
Uttle  inclination  to  pro- 
duce smoke  or  lamp- 
bUwk    like    that    pro- 
duoed  by  jets  of  gst 
burning  under  a  pL^. 
I  hare  found  that  the 
above  kind  of  burner 
is  the  best,  and  will 
now  try  to  show  an  in- 
teresting   expariment, 
which  wiU  be  best  ex- 
plabed  by  the  annexed 
sketch,  fig,  1.    Upon 
lighting  the  bnmer  at 
2,  the  cylindrioal  stove 
speedily   became    hot, 
but  the  floe  did  not  a«. 
or  draw,  and,  in  a  shor^ 
time,  the  gariight  weF 
out.  At  first  I  imagrooc 
this  arose  from  a  dowi 
or  back-drmoght ;  bni 
finding    that     lightet 
paper  drew,  I  was  kk 
to  examine  the  cause.     Upon  relighting  the  gas,  I  shortened 
the  flue  to  8,  but  found  no  advantage.     I  shortened  it  stO* 
lower.  The  gas  burned  more  freely,  but  upon  applying  a  ligfate* 
candle  over  the  top  of  the  flue,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  tbet« 
was  no  up-draught ;  but  accidentally  passing  the  candle  up  tb' 
side  of  the  flue  from  3  to  4,  the  hght,  to  my  aatonishmenl. 
went  out  when  near,  b*'    ^^^Mw,  the  top  of  the  flue^  just  belor 
4.     F**^    ev^''^*»tly  ^  ..^^iimg  for  inveattgation.     I  soo- 

fou"'      .^  m;    ^/e  n^  ^  >^  •        Hort  producing  earbonb aoic 
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1.  I«  the  stove,  a  plain  cjlinder. 

2.  The  gas  burner. 

3.  The  pipe  or  flue,  marked  4,  8,  and  13  feet 

high. 
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than  i  by  tlis  h«ted  hit  ot  the  stora,  Ihit  the  hot  air  oonld 
lilt  it  BB  liigh  BB  4,  whsre  it  poured  it  otbt  the  Bidet  of  the  flue, 
but  in  a  atttte  ohnoiiaiu  to  everjlhing  that  lirea,  whether  human 
baings  or  planta. 

I  then  ramaTed  my  flue-pipe  to  the  top  of  the  ojlindei  bb  in 
fig,  2,  and  found  that  to 
De  a  oomplste  remedj,  the 
beated  air  being  BUlEoientlf 
powerful  to  carrj  ofi*  aU 
OBrbocio  acid  giu  generated 
in  the  etore.  I  found  bir  a 
•eriH  of  eipmmente  that 
I  could  extend  the  Que-pipe 
doirn  into  tbe  ejliudrioat 
BtoTe,  as  Bhown  by  tlie 
dotted  lines  at  No.  2,  to  a 
certain  diBtatice,  but  no 
farther  ;  my  object  being  to 
obtain  as  great  a  body  heat 
ai  poiaible  in  the  itore,  be- 
fore allowing  the  heated  air 
to  pass  up  tbe  flue ;  and  I 
am  convinofd  that  the  whole 
secret  of  properly  ueing  ga< 
for  heating  purposea  lies  in 
proper  proTieion  being  made 
for  the  cieape  of  the  carbonic 
acid  which  i«  generated  by 
•11  gai-stoiea.  I  hare  ahown 
how  it  ia  produoed,  and  how 
it  may  be  conveyed  away.  I 
bave  now  four  gB«-itOT«a,  of 
dilTerent  deacriptiona,  work- 
inf  aaliafkctorily,  but  crery 

a^uating  and  regulating.  In  each,  at  first  I  had  to  contend 
with  the  tendency  to  prodnce  carbonic  acid,  but  found  in 
etch  oue  that  a  proper  and  gaay-adjuatment  of  the  flue  pro- 
duced the  remedy.  The  preaence  of  carbonic  acid  i*  easily 
delected — tbe  light  will  bum  dim  or  be  extinguished.  If  you 
tanoj  that  a  dowu-draiight  haa  blown  out  your  gas,  test  the 
draught  with  a  lighted  oandle  ;  if  it  atanda  that  teat,  introduce 
s  lighted  candle  into  the  gaa-stove  when  it  is  lighted,  and  if 
yoa  find  the  candle  dimmed  or  extinguisbed  in  the  upper 
part  oF  the  stove,  rely  upon  it  th(t  your  flue  or  pipe  ie  nat 
BuSciently  large ;  but  in  adjusting  the  size  of  pipe,  care  moat 
be  taken  not  to  make  it  too  large,  for  in  that  case  a  large  pro- 
portion of  heat  nould  escape  up  it.  Tbe  point  required  ia  to 
retain  as  much  heated  air  as  possible,  and  lo  allow  only  the 
aufficient  quanlity  to  pass  to  carry  off  the  carbonic  acid.  I 
haTe  illuitrated  my  eiperimenta  by  a  store  of  a  cylindrioal 
form,  but  I  i>m  disposed  to  think  (bat  the  "  GHll "  stoTe  ja  the  beat 
external  form,  for  it  preients  the  greateat  amount  of  heated 
sarfaco  to  the  ttmoaphere.  I  warm  the  hall  of  my  house  with 
one,  heated  by  a  single  gas-burner,  and  this,  too,  in-  a  place  were 
B  coal  Sra  gaTe  great  trouble  from  down-draught ;  but  stores  o£ 
this  description  are  expenaiie,  and  a  simple  cylindsr  with  an 
outer  casing  about  2  inches  larger  than  tbe  minor  one,  will 
create  a  warm  current  of  air  to  flow  between  the  two.  Howerer, 
the  gss-bamers  can  be  applied  to  any  form  of  closed  atOTe,  pro- 
Tided  that  meana  are  taken  to  prevent  tbe  too  speedy  etcape  of 
the  heat  up  the  flue.  This  may  beat  be  done  by  contracting  the 
upper  part  of  the  month  of  tbe  flue,  or  placing  there  a  damper. 
It  IB  also  well  to  arsil  of  any  adjacent  chimney-floe  into  which 
the  pipe  or  flue  can  be  turned. 

I  may  slate  as  a  proof  how  generally  the  heat  may  be  applied, 
that  I  warm  my  bedroom ;  an  orchard-house,  30  feet  by  14  feet 
broad  and  6  feet  high  at  the  sides,  I  use  it  for  a  drying  cloart,  and 
the  "Oil!"  alore  kept  my  hall  at  a  pleasant  temperature  during 
the  whole  of  the  long  froal  last  winter,  burning  night  and  day, 
without  erer  failing,  without  any  attention .  Let  those  who  hate 
to  keep  an  ordinary  Bre  lighted  think  of  that.  How,  I  may  be 
told  that  this  is  all  rery  well,  but  that  it  is  a  costly  and  an 
eipengiro  mode  of  obtaining  heat.  I  am  prepared  to  contend 
that  it  is  not  mors  costly  than  other  modes,  provided  proper  pre- 
eautions  are  taken.  The  supply  of  gaa  ought  to  be  conveyed 
through  a  regulator,  to  cheek  the  excesiite  preasure  which  in 
many  places  forces  the  gas  qaicker  through  the  pipes  and  burner* 
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greater  than  on  tboae  who  ore  lower.  In  fact,  there  are  so  many 
causoa  of  presaurs  that  it  is  very  needful,  if  economy  is  studied, 
to  have  gu-regulators  wherever  gaa  is  used  in  any  way. 

From  the  foregoing,  I  think  your  readers  may  see  that  gas  is 
applicable  for  warming  con  servo  toriei  and  similar  horticultural 
ediflcea  ;  and  in  conclusiou  let  mo  remark,  that  I  am  not  either 
a  chemist  or  a  gasfltter,  but  an  amateur,  and  tiiat  any  oryour 
readers  may  scoompliab  with  ease  what  Ihsve  eSeoted. — W.X.W. 


EFFECTS   OF  THE  WINTER    OF    1860-61  ON 

PLANTS  AT  TORQUAY. 
Aa  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  jour  readers  to  know 
what  plants,  shrubs,  &o.,  withstood  the  very  severe  winter  of 
lBtiO-61  in  this  climate  without  sny  protection  whatever,  I 
subjoin  a  list  of  such  ai  I  have  in  my  small  grounds,  all  of 
which  stood  without  a  change  of  foliage,  excepting  such  as  I 
have  noted.  The  planta  were  well  established,  but  none  had 
been  planted  more  than  three  years,  aome  not  so  long.  My 
house  is  situate  rather  more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and 
stands  on  su  elevation  of  about  350  feet  above  it.  lam  aheltered 
by  risinp  ground  and  a  small  plantation  from  the  north,  north- 
east, aud  north-west,  but  fully  open  without  any  protection 
whatever  lo  the  east,  south,  and  west.  I  marked  the  thermo- 
meter as  low  as  23°,  north  aspect,  at  8  A.M. ;  but  I  Iwlieve  in 
my   immediate  neighbourhood  it  fell  as  low  ai  17°. — J.  U., 

iiodlum  distlclmm,  df  clduoui 


Veronica,  blue,  pink,  and  wlilte,  verr 
mucli  cut  up,  .ppatentlj  limott 
killed,  now  auile  [ccorered.    Tlif 


than  it 


niumed.    The 


pressure  may  a 


«  from  many 


luunlanli  lit'fullB,  mgKlDII 


nef  tncklei,  French  and  o^mmoD 

My  Eoses  did  not  suffer  in  the  least ;  nor  did  tbe  Portuga 
Laurel,  common  Laurel,  Lauruitinus,  or  Bay. 

I  lost  Qenists,  Acacia  armsta,  and  another  delicate  AcBcia  j 
also  aeveral  seedling  Aualralian  shrubs  which  had  withstood  the 
previous  winter. 


INCEEA8ING  TEMPEBATUBE  OF  A  PINEEY. 

In  the  place  I  have  lately  come  to  there  is  a  pinery  about 
24  feet  in  length,  in  which,  of  course,  are  grown  plants  of  all 
sizis,  including  fruiting  planta.  I  have  cut  some  very  nice  fruit 
during  the  three  months  I  luve  been  here,  and  have  some  ten 
good  ones  ripening,  but  some  lately  started  do  not  seem  to  swell 
fast  enough  to  auit  me.  The  mode  of  heating  is  by  a  flue,  and 
it  only  runs  along  the  front  path,  so  that  there  is  nothing  but 
the  top  lo  give  off  heat,  and  I  cannot,  by  constant  and  almost 
continual  attention  to  the  Bre,  night  and  day,  raiae  the  tem- 
perature higher  than  from  6€f  to  65°,  without  sun.  I  have 
managed  to  keep  it  from  6&°  to  60°  during  the  nights.  No 
plants  can  look  better,  but  do  you  think  it  hot  enough  f  The 
pit  was  not  taken  out  and  freah  tan  added  from  the  end  of  last 
February  until  I  came  at  the  end  of  September,  and  the  back  of 
the  pit  seems  rather  cold  where  the  fruiting  plants  sje. — A 
YouNO  QianBtriB. 

[It  is  ae  well  not  to  have  planta  fast  started.  However,  they 
would  be  as  well  not  to  be  lielow  60°  at  night ;  but  66°  would 
do  for  tbe  general  stock,  provided  Iho  moisture  at  the  roots  and 
in  the  air  is  proportionately  small.  You  could  increase  the 
bottom  beat  by  adding  fresh  fermenting  tan.  If  the  flue,  bow- 
ever,  goes  only  in  front,  and  forma  part  of  the  pathway,  you 
will  have  aome  trouble  in  keeping  up  beat,  unless  the  sides  of 
the  flue  aot  also  on  tbe  pathway,  by  the  earth  being  sloped 
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away  from  the  flue,  in  tlie  -way  tihown  in  a  late  Number.  If 
your  fumaee  is  deep  enougli,  it  would  be  a  good  plau  to  place  a 
email  boiler  ovtr  it,  and  take  a  pipe  along  the  back  for  top  heat, 
and  bring  one  pipe  or  two  pipes  back  underneath  the  bed  for 
bottom  heat.] 
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Fkoh  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  months  of 
January,  April,  August,  and  October,  in  1861,  have  be<»n  very 
dry,  and  November  the  wettest  month.  The  greatest  fall  of  rain 
on  any  one  day  was  November  6th,  when  1.22  inches  fell,  and 
in  the  first  fourteen  days  of  that  month  4.03  inelies  of  rain  fell. 
The  rainfall  of  the  year  is  slightly  under  the  avera^je  of  the  ia»t 
seven  years.  The  hottest  day  was  August  12th,  88" ;  and  the 
coldeiit  nipht  that  preceding  the  lOlh  of  January,  being  16^ 
The  number  of  frosty  dsys  is,  however,  under  the  avernge. 
February  and  October  Iwing  unusually  mild,  in  other  respects 
the  features  of  the  past  year  hare  not  been  remarkable  for  frost 
or  rainfall ;  but,  in  point  of  heat  and  a  ^nial  atmosphere  for 
regetation,  it  has  certainly  been  much  above  the  average.  Its 
"eature  in  this  particular  may  thus  be  summed  up. 

Jtinuari/  commenced  with  severe  frost  whic^  continued  to  the 
««ddleof  the  nior^th.    The  end  dull  and  dirty    Mit  little  rain  f«Il 

Jehrvnry. — Mild  and  favourable      ""'  '-^     ne  end  »*">is 
1/rtrrA.— On  tlie      '*'^l«  ^' -    '~» 
'^an  usual  in  Marcl 

dprif. — "Weather  «.»,. 
k,  but  keeping  vegetatio.i  oacK...   ' 

Iff  ay. Cold  at  ^^^"^  '--.m'liMinflr,    *?r«, 

une. — The  b»'p 
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days  and  nights  being  oontiderably  wanner  than  thej  genenllf 
are  in  October. 

November, — The  first  fourteen  days  remarkably  wet,  ate 
which  there  were  some  sharp  frosts  ;  the  end  changeable. 

December. — Generally  dull,  but  little  frost,  and  not  much 
rain  fell.  It  is  needless  here  to  enter  hito  the  merits  of  the  put 
year  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view  :  sufEloe  it  to  say,  that  mogt^ 
if  not  all,  of  itn  failings  may  be  traced  to  the  cold,  wet  sumiiMr 
and  autumn  of  1860,  and  the  severe  winter  that  followed  killed  ■» 
mnny  things  in  many  places  that  had  withstood  ■ereral-preoediiig 
seasons.  We  may,  however,  hope  the  ensuing  eummer  to  bea 
more  fruitful  one ;  so  far.  as  we  can  judge  by  the  appearance  of 
fruit  trees,  they  all  seem  promising. — J.  Boi^V. 


CAMELLIA  BLOOM-BCTDS  GROWING  SLOWLY. 

What  is  the  reason  of  the  buds  of  my  Camellias  makiaf 
apparently  no  progress  for  several  weeks  ?  They  appear  to  be 
now  in  just  the  same  state  that  they  were  a  month  since  (lookinff 
like  an  unopened  Rose-bud).  The  plants  seem  healthy,  and 
have  plenty  of  water.  They  hare  had  no  heat,  nor  can  thff 
have,  except  they  are  taken  into  a  sitting-room  where  there  is  a 
fire.  They  have  been  on  a  staircase-landing.  You  said  in  a 
former  Number  they  should  have  as  much  water  as  Oleanders  lA 
May  and  June,  but  as  I  am  ignorant  on  that  subject,  perhapt 
you  will  kindly  tell  me  if  they  require  maoh  or  little  P — H.  H. 

[The  dull  weather,  and,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  eontrury» 
the  shaded  position  on  the  staircase,  prevent  the  buds  openiB| 
freely.  In  such  a  position,  and  cool  withal,  the  roots  should 
not  be  dry,  but  neither  should  they  be  deluged  with  water.  If 
no  sun  and  little  heat  get  at  them,  the  water  neoeeaary  will  not 
be  much.  If  you  could  move  the  plants  to  the  window  in  tha 
sitting-room,  it  would,  no  doubt,  cause  the  buds  to  swell  and 
open  better.  The  Oleander  likes  abundance  of  water  what 
growing  in  summer,  for  where  it  flourishes  naturally  it  is  apt  to 
be  a  marsh  plant,  from  the  overflowings  of  rivera  at  one  timfl^ 
and  to  be  parcherl  and  baked  by  tlie  sun  at  another  season.  Tht 
Camellia  also  will  take  abundance  of  water  at  the  time  o£ 
summer  growth,  but  it  must  have  no  parchinga  or  bakings  aran 
in  the  autumn  or  winter,  or  the  buds  would  he  cast  off.] 


•  CULTURE  OF  HUMEA  ELEGANS. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  grow  the  Humea  elegans,  the  siw 
spoken  of  in  your  No.  35  ?  I  have  in  my  small  greenhouse  ■ 
few  plants  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  Last  year  my  planta 
only  flowered  about  a  yard  high.  Will  you  also  let  me  know  if 
they  should  be  planted  out  before  they  are  in  bloom  P — Ada 
Stefhbnsok. 

[Your  Humeas  this  next  summer  will  only  be  like  too  manj  of 
them  now-a-days — mere  skeletons,  and  not  worth  their  keep*- 
that  is  to  say,  they  will  have  bare  stems  a  foot  to  18  inches  lon^ 
and  about  as  much  of  poor  feathery  tops,  like  some  Humeas  yoa 
might  have  seen  stuck  up  in  the  centre  of  some  flower-beds  of 
late  years — enough  to  banish  this  most  beautiful  plant  from 
cultivation .  The  reason  why  your  Humeas  will  be  auch  objeots 
is  that  they  are  now  too  old  to  be  done  anything  with  beyond 
giving  them  an  early  shift  in  the  spring.  All  Humeas  require 
the  same  treatment  as  Balsams  from  the  seed-leaf  at  the  end  of 
April  to  their  winter  pots  at  the  end  of  September,  when  their 
leaves  should  bo  falling  over  the  sides  of  the  pots,  long,  broad, 
and  succulent.  But  we  shall  give  their  course  of  culture  early 
in  the  spring,  to  be  in  time  for  the  next  sowing.] 


Heath  in  America. —  At  one  of  the  weekly  eijiibitioni  of 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  last  summer,  Mr.  C.  K 
Hovey  presented  a  fine  specimenof  Heath,  to  which  was  attached 
a  lablo  stating  that  it  was  found  growing  naturally  within  twenty 
miles  of  Boston.     The  plant   attracted  much  attention,  and 
gave  rise  to  various  remarks — some  people  being  quite  incred* 
ulous  in  regard  to  its  being  indigenous  in  thia  Tioinity.     Fro 
fcfrsor  Gray,  in  a  communication  to  the  American  "Journal  oi 
Science  and  Arts,"   has  spoken  in  regard  to  thia  subject  ■• 
follows: —  <*That   'America  haa  no  Heaths,'   ia  a  botanioif 
aphorism.     It  is  '^'^'^eratood,  howerer,  (hat  an  English  aurveiOt 
nearly  thirty  •;  ^-^nd  CaUuna  Tulgaris  in  the  interior  & 
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it  as  an  inhabitant  of  that  island.  Bat  this  summer,  Mr. 
Jaekton  Dawson,  a  JouAg  gardener,  has  brought  ut  specimens 
and  liring  plants  (both  Sovrenng  stocks  and  young  seedlings) 
from  TewksbiAy,  Ifass.,  where  the  plant  ooours  rather  abun- 
dantlj  orer  aboiit  half  aa  acre  of  rather  boggy  ground,  along 
with  Andromeda  oaljoulata,  Azalea  visoosa,  Kalmia  angustifolia, 
Gratiola  anrea,  &o.,  apparently  as  much  at  home  as  any  of  these. 
The  station  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  State  Almshoase. 
Csitainly  this  is  as  anhkely  a  plant,  and  as  unlikely  a  place  for 
it  to  hare  been  introduced  by  man,  either  designedly  or  acci- 
dentally, as  can  well  be  imagined.  From  the  age  of  the  plsnts, 
it  must  hare  been  there  for  at  least  a  dosen  years ;  indeed,  it 
most  haye  been  noticed  and  recognised,  two  years  ago,  by  a 
Scotch  farmer  of  the  Tioinity,  weil  pleased  to  place  his  ioot  oooe 
more  on  his  natire  Heather." 


VINES  IN  ORCHARD-HOUSES. 

I  8VS  a  remark  (page  271)  in  your  Number  for  December  31, 
•*  In  the  meanwhile,  as  shade  is  beneficial  in  hot,  clear,  simny 
weather,  there  cannot  be  a  more  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time 
more  useful  mode  of  obtaining  that  shade  than  by  planting  the 
more  hardy  kinds  of  Vines  for  that  purpose."  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  this  will  be  found  incorrect,  and  that  all  shade  is 
injurious  to  the  Peach  in  an  orchard-house.  I  do  not  say  a 
Vine  or  Vines  may  not  be  planted  in  a  house  devoted  to  this 
mode  of  culture ;  but  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  shaded  will 
be  inferior.  No  summer  will  be  found  too  hot,  no  light  too 
strong  to  have  this  fruit  in  perfection. 

The  value  of  orohard-houses  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nised by  those  who  know  most  about  them ;  few  have  been  built 
which  will  not  be  wished  larger  and  better.  A  large  house  costs 
less  in  proportion  than  a  small  one,  cannot  be  too  long,  and,  up 
to  30  feet  (which  I  think  the  maximum)  cannot  be  too  wide. 
If  it  stands  with  one  end  to  the  s  »uth,  the  northern  half  may 
be  planted  with  Vines,  the  south  end  filled  with  Peaches,  &c. 
In  such  a  house  White  Muscadine,  Black  Hamburgh,  Chasselas 
Bose  Boyale,  and  other  hardy  Grapes  may  be  produced  in  per- 
fection as  far  north  as  this  without  fire  heat. 

We  only  want  orchard-houses  to  be  moveable  to  meet  the  case 
of  those  who  are  tenants,  and  do  not  like  to  build  on  other 
persona'  property,  and  they  will  spring  up  in  numbers  all  over 
the  country.  I  have  for  the  last  three  years  been  trying  to 
induce  my  builder  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  a  moveable  house,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  he  is  now  building  one ;  so  we  shall  soon  see 
the  effect.— J.  B.  Pemison,  CAUwell. 


GLAZED  WALL  FOR  A  VINERY. 

I  HAVE  erected  a  vinery,  perhaps  not  on  a  new  plan,  but  on 
one  seldom  adopted.  The  situation  is  a  brick  wall,  facing  due 
south  :  32  feet  is  the  length'  and  nearly  10  feet  the  height.  The 
front  of  the  glass  is  founded  on  a  simple  stone  edging  (not  a 
wall)  of  substantial  stones,  averaging  about  1  foot  below  the 
surface.  On  this  is  laid  a  memel  batten  from  end  to  end,  in 
which  momel  posts  are  morticed  every  6  feet  or  so,  as  the  chief 
supports  of  the  roof^  which  is  of  good  pitch — i.  e.,  the  slope  is 
about  from  9  feet  6  inches  at  the  back  to  6  feet  6  inches  in  the 
front,  with  a  length  of  rafter  of  less  than  4  feet.  I  thus  hare  room 
enough  insiae  to  work  at  thinning,  pruning,  &c.  The  Vines  are 
planted  inside  against  the  wall,  a);  2  feet  apart  or  thereabouts. 
I  shall  have  two  rods  from  each,  with  a  run  of  from  9  feet  to  10 
feet  each.  The  front  foundation  being  only  1  foot  or  little  more 
in  depth,  the  roots  of  the  Vines  pass  underneath.  They  thus 
have  a  choice  of  inside  as  well  as  outside  border.  I  have 
nothing  running  up  the  front  glass  (6  feet  6  inches  high),  or  on 
the  rafters  (4  feet),  so  that-.!  have  no  obstruction  to  light. 
From  this  plan  I  expect  to  get  the  whole  of  the  inside  border 
for  either  forcing  Strawberries  or  any  fruit  or  flowers  of  dwarf 
habit,  and  either  in  pots  or  otherwise.  I  shall  be  glad  of  any 
suggestions  or  remarks.  It  seems  to  me  that  where  a  prome- 
nade is  not  wanted,  space  is  economised ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  where  a  vinery  is  built  in  the  ordinary  way  with  the  Vines 
up  the  raflers,  neither  the  floor  of  it  nor  the  back  wall  are  of 
«ny  use.  After  the  Vines  have  fully  covered  the  house  I  expect 
io  take  twenty  bunobes  at  least  from  eaeh  Vine,  and  have  the 
lull  use  of  the  floor  or  border  of  this  vinery  just  as  if  I  had  no 
Vines  in  it,  for  the  roots  will  be  in  the  open  garden,  in  which 
I  make  A  border  300  squan  Cset.    The  substratum  of  the  soil 


is  a  pure  sand  at  18  inehes  depth,  and  this  sand  is  probably 
20  feet  deep. — ^A  Subscriber. 

[We  have  no  doubt  your  plan  will  answer  well  enough,  but  it 
would  not  suit  in  general  circumstances  where  people  like  to 
walk  through  their  houses.  We  presume  that,  to  haye  your 
house  full,  you  will  fill  and  empty  by  the  front  glass.  We 
have  no  doubt  the  Vines  will  answer,  but  one  rod  or  stem  will 
be  enough  in  2  feet.  If  so  thick  as  }  ou  propoiie  we  do  not  know 
where  the  side  bearing-»purs  are  to  go.  Little  can  be  done 
under  Vines  when  they  cover  the  roof;  but  we  have  seen  Vines 
on  the  back  wall  and  Vines  up  the  roof,  and  both  do  well  when 
the  Vines  were  4^  feet  to  5  feet  apart,  and  at  all  times,  except 
when  the  Vines  are  approaching  maturity,  the  floor  pretty  weil 
covered  as  well.  We  are,  howerer,  obliged  for  your  plan,  which 
would  no  doubt  suit  many  that  did  not  care  for  walking  much 
in  a  house  provided  they  got  a  fair  amount  of  fruit  out  of  it. 
The  houses  at  Trentbam  are  many  of  them  on  a  similar  plan, 
only  much  more  lofty  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  fruit  at  tiie  back 
there  is  also  a  low  trellis  in  front — not  so  high  as  to  keep  tho 
sun  from  the  back  wall.  We  should  advise  keeping  all  the 
front  plants  in  pots  ;  and  then,  in  addition  to  Strawberries,  30U 
may  have  dwarf  plants  of  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Cherries,  Plums,  &c.] 


BORDER  REQUIRED  BY  CLIMBERS. 

I  AM  rather  alarmed  at  a  statement  in  your  paper  of  Dec.  31  st, 
that  "  no  climbers  whatever  will  do  in  a  border  9  inches  wide," 
that  being  exactly  the  width  of  the  border  against  the  hatrk  of 
my  greenhouse.  The  climbers  in  it  were  planted  la^t  summer 
and  apparently  flourish.  Will  you  inform  me  whether  your 
statement  applies  to  a  greenhouse ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  least 
width  of  borflfer  in  which  they  will  do  ? — J.  R.  W. 

[No  permanent  climber  whatever  will  do  in  a  nine- inch  border, 
supposing  the  whole  of  the  roots  are  confined  to  that  space.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  soil  next  to  a  mado  border  is  bettor 
for  some  climbers  than  the  border  itself ;  in  such  a  case  a  four- 
inch- wide  border  would  do.  But  if  the  border  is  as  if  it  were 
between  two  walls,  and  only  9  inches  wide,  none  but  summer  or 
temporary  climbers — such  as  Maurand}a9  and  the  like,  will 
thrive  in  it  longer  than  to  just  establish  themselves,  and  flower 
once  or  twice,  and  then  become  the  prey  of  all  the  scales  and 
insects  to  which  the  plants  are  liable.  To  tho  qu^ry.  What  is 
the  least  width  in  which  climbers  would  flourish  ?  no  one  can 
reply  decidedly.  It  depends  entirely  on  what  kinds  of  climbers 
the  border  is  for.  A  border  1  foot  wide  and  18  inches  deep, 
and  not  much  under  20  feet  in  length  would  do  for  a  great 
number  of  climbers  j  and  some  climbers — as  the  Passion-Flower, 
Tacsonias,  all  the  new  race  of  Clematises  from  Jai.»an,  with  a  few 
of  the  old  ones,  and  some  others,  would  do  there  much  better 
than  in  a  wider  border.  But  what  about  the  under  side  of  such 
borders  ?  If  the  roots  of  greedy  climbers,  which  are  very  hurdy, 
can  run  into  subsoil,  who  knows  how  far  they  may  go?  Then, 
if  the  border  is  wide  enough  to  admit,  room  for  the  growth  of 
the  stem  at  tho  surface  of  the  soil  jt  is  enough.  It  is  bad  gar- 
dening, however,  to  allow  any  but  the  coarsest  climbers  to  run 
into  a  bad  bottom  soil ;  tliat  is  more  than  one-half  the  cause  of 
some  climbers  never  blossoming  freely,  and  why  others  are  so 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  mildew.] 


PRUNING  THE  PLU^T. 

In  almost  every  garden  we  find  the  Plum  tree  trained  in  the 
fan-shaped  form,  and  nurserymen  invariably  prepare  their  trees 
for  this  mode  of  training ;  but  notwithstanding  its  general 
adoption,  there  are  great  objections  to  it  for  the  Plum,  the  more 
vertical  and  central  shoots  growing  with  a  degree  of  vigour  in- 
oonsistent  with  fruitfulness ;  and,  when  laid  in  at  length,  being 
liable  to  produce  but  few  irregularly- pi  iced  spurs.  Something 
may  be  done  to  avert  this  result  by  carefully  bending  the  points 
of  such  shoots  before  they  break.  The  horizontal  mode  of 
training  offers  ths  same  advantages  for  this  fruit  which  it  does 
for  the  Pear  and  Apple— namely,  that  all  tho  parts  of  the  tree 
are  more  equally  balanced  bj  its  adoption.  As  we  have  described 
the  formation  of  the  tree  (under  Pear),  we  need  not  here  advert 
to  it,  and  for  those  who  would  train  in  the  fan-shaped  manner, 
the  instructions  for  the  Peach  are  sufficient. 

We  have  then  to  explain  the  mode  of  bearing,  and  to  detail 
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mer  and  winter  management  of  a  tree,  which  we  will 
to  he  already  formed  upon  either  plan,  although  we 
horizontal  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  fan  mode, 
lit  of  the  Plum  ie  produced  naturally  upon  short  spurs 
>  two-year,  three-year,  or  older  branches.  jFT^.  1  re- 
ar two-year-old  branch,  in  which  a,  a,  a,  are  blossom- 


Fig.  1. 

h  2  represents  a  spur  from  an  older  branch,  which  has 
eatment  in  past  years  from  the  hand  of  the  pruner. 
\  regular  supply  of  these  fruit-bearing  studs,  or  spurs, 
9p  them  as  close  as  possible  to  t^ie  main  hranohes, 
he  aim  of  those  who  desire  to  have  fruit.  As  the 
.  tree  which  produces  excessiyely  luxuriant  shoots 
rely  pruned,  we  advise  the  same  plan  of  pinching  the 
hoots,  three  or  four  joints  in  length,  as  we  have 
ir,  instead  of  cutting  them  out  at  midsummer  almost 
ses,  and  also  to  stop  the  leading  shoots  once  or  twice 
•wing  season,  according  to  circumstances.  Trees  so 
1  always  present  a  large  choice  of  well-placed  fruitful 
h  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  keeping  the  spurs 
)ack  so  as  to  be  close  to  the  wall,  or  what  is  understood 
aacular  phraseology  as  applied  to  gardening  matters, 
a  "at  home." 

m  tree  is  well  adapted  for  forming  pyramids,  which 
le  a(^uncts  to  a  small  garden.  Boot-pruning  is  most 
nd  should  be  frequently  resorted  to. 


THE  APAIOOT. 

It  has  long  heen  the  practice  to  train  this  tree  in  the  te> 
shaped  manner,  and  to  that  suhject  we  need  not  reirert.  Iht 
fruit  of  the  Apricot  is  produced  upon  the  laat  year'i  ahooti^  aii 
also  upon  short  spurs  of  the  shoots  of  former  years.  The  latlp 
were  more  generally  encouraged  hy  our  older  practitionen^  bfl 
it  is  now  more  usual  to  treat  the  tree  in  a  similar  manner  to  tib 
Peach.  Our  object  is,  therefore,  to  insure  a  plentiful  nipplyif 
young  wood  (and  a  succession  of  it)  all  orer  the  tree.  Qtwl 
care  should  be  taken  to  arert  the  necessity  of  remoring  ki|» 
branches,  as  it  is  most  susceptible  of  injury  from  this  cause.     , 

The  reason  why  young  wood  is  preferred  to  spurs  is,  tbsl  tib 
Apricot  tree,  not  heing  indigenous,  but  a  natire  of  "  the  land  4l 
the  sun,**  is  not  only  very  ezoitahle,  hut  very  tender ;  andy  tf 
course,  Tery  unsuited  to  withstand  the  rigour  of  our  late  sprilf 
frosts,  alternating,  as  they  often  do,  with  the  hrilliant  sonm 
days  which  we  occasionally  get  in  March.  As  the  blossom-bov 
of  the  young  shoots,  when  nailed  or  tied  in,  are  in  close  ooiitiet 
with  the  wail,  they  are  much  more  secure  than  those  which  tai 
borne  on  projecting  spurs  :   and  hence  this  preference.    JREf.  t 
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Fig.  4. 


Fig.  t. 


represents  a  branch  of  an  Apricot  tree,  in  whidi  A,  A,  is  on** 
year-old  wood,  and  B  two-year-old  wood  ;.a^a^  areUoMom-hnd^. 
and  6,  ft,  wood-huds.  The  summer  pruning  of  Apricot  treeaocMi> 
sists  principally  of  the  disbudding  prooess,  rmnamg  and  Uub* 
ning  the  superfluous  shoots,  and  keeping  oiify  th*  w«U-iitattod^ 
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OBKAUENTAL  FLOWEB-STAWD. 
PBORsacnt  HoBBn,  in  "  Ia  Belgiqno  Horticol*,"  hia  sitaii 


Ke  joo  „  .    ...  ,     

lbs  prooua  with  lex  MTerilj  to  itrong  Ihm  weak  ahoota,  ■nd  i<«pr«MntetionB  of  ft  li^t  iron  table,  a  wire  flower-bukat,  and 

■Iwaji  taking  care  to  ihorten  a  lufQcieot  numbe;  of  the  lowgr-  omamcnUI  Belgian  flower-pot   of  rer^   neat  deaign;  and  an 

dMwt  ihootB  to  preTsnt  lbs  ocourrenm  of  anj  blank  or  naked-  euimple  of  one  of  tbe  dwarf  P!nki  of  Yarrien.     We  give  bi* 

nif  ;  in  fine,  to  keep  the  tree  "  at  home."  deecription  of  theu  artislei  :  — 

Iha  Hoorpark  (tbe  beat  of  Aprioota)  i>  Tsry  apt  to  lote  it*  OnumMrfnl  JTower-pott.— TheHAramanafaotured  bj  Meean, 

Ifntbi  ■addenlj,  and  thu*  manya  fine  aymmetrioal  tree  i*  apoiled.  Boach,  brother*  of  Haraaut,  B^um,  and  ire  well  auited,  from 

Wo  opine   that   the  miachief  ia   oooHioned  by  froet,   in  earlj  tteir  oroftmental  oharaoter,  for  growing  planta  in  rooraa.    They 

apring,  bnnting  the  »p  Teaaeli.  iThere  are  aome  who  take  a  g^  oniamsnted  with  ohaate  deiign*,  in  relief,  ia  imit&tion  oC 
diSmnt  view  of  the  lubject.  For  the  inforniatioa  of  thoae  who, 
after  pmning,  nuning,  and  watohing  their  frait  treaa  for  y«ara, 
meet  with  thii  diaappointment,  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Birera, 
of  Sawbridgeworth,  recommendi  the  Qroi  Booge,  or  large  red, 
H  "an  exoeUent  Tariety,  hardier  than  the  Hoorpark." 

THE   CHEBBT. 

Ifa.  4  repreeenla  a  two-year^ld  branch  of  a  Cherry  tree,  in 

whiob  a  ia  a  natural  fmil-ipur,  and  b,  b,  epun  in  proceea  of  (br- 

natioD,  from  the  baae  af  tbe  yoong  wood.    fig.  It  w  a  apnr  alao. 


which  baa  been  aubjeeted  to  pmning.  It  ia  tbua  erident  that 
the  fruit  ia  borne  npon  the  two-year-old  wood  and  that  of 
-  greater  age.  Fan-abaped  training  ia  moat  in  ute,  and  nnraery- 
men  generally  prepare  their  tree*  for  thie  mode.     Earing  ehaped 

the  principal  branchn  into  a  good  fiin,  the  art  of  tbe  pruner  ,._       ,    . .    ,               n        a                j  i  !■            m.        i 

baa  only  tTdeJ  wllb  the  apura  by  cutting  ont  the  old  onU  and  <>**r"'  "V'.'*.  "  "««.  «  a<"™»  "^  ^^a  7**  "^  n°" 

nibetituting  othere  at  their  baa/,  in  the  kinde  known  aa  the  -hioh  harraoniee  '^  "'^  *^'  S!"^*^  i'      1"  "'" ." 

Duke,  and  HearU  j  hot  K>me  of  the  kind,  produce  verj  Urge  pofiblo.    Ihe  pota  which  are  to  be  preferred  from  their  artiatie 

foliage,  and   require  the  diitance  between  the  branebea  to  be  "'""^  "",  ^  ''"?''  ^"'  ',■"?.   'l^'."  'i*  ^^'  ?"" 

greater  thab  uiually  giTen._H.  B*ii,k.  Gforrfnw,  »-**«..  °°^^'  .""*'  "«'  ^•»W°»  °^  »  '^S*"  t°^^^  '^u'^Tu     rr? 

^  auch  IB  u  produced  when  coffee  i*  wall  mixed  with  milk.    The 

Sgiav  repreaeuta  such  a  pot  plaoed  on  a  bed  of  Lyoopodium. 

[Theee  pota,  we  belisTe,  haie  b«en  introduced  to  England.] 

A  NEW  DODGE  FOR  WINTEE-FLO WEEING  ^*",  •Fto«<wr-i«i«<*.-Tho  trellia  maker,  of  Belgium  eon- 

____„_  ,  „  atmot  the  wire  baiket*  with  a  limb  or  border  of  leaiei  made  of 

t  UCUSIAH.  ,j„_    Tha  bottom  ia  Blled  with  aoil,  on  a  layer  of  chipa  of  wood, 

Tka-t  beautiful  winter-flowerinB  Fachaia  that  Mr.   Beaton  tiA  on  thia  a  beautiful  green  carpet  of  aome  oF  the   dwarf 

mentioned  the  other  week,   called   Dominiana,  which  ao  few  Ljoopodiuma  i>  grown  and  preaerred  in  a  freah  atate  alt  the 

people  oan  Bower  well,  ia  one  of  the  beat  atock*  to  graft  any  of  year.     When  thia  Lycopod,  which  ia  to  eaaily  propagated  by 

the  othera  on  ai  atandarda,  or  for  pillan  in  a  oonaerratory,  or  to  catting.,  has  apread  well  out,  and  formed  ita  branchea  in  featoonp, 

ipnr-in  on  the  raften.    I   bare  had  eome  flowering  all  the  tbe  effect  ii  Tcry  pleaeing.      It  may   be  grown  thua  io  a  few 

winter.  weak*  in  a  aituation  which  ie  warm  and  oto«e,butnot  much 

Strike  it  trom  cnltings,  take  all  the  «fe*  out  at  the  bottom,  eipoeed  to  tlie  raye  of  the  lun.  Frequent  watering*  are  neoeaaary. 

and  pull  all  the  lateral  eboota  oat  aa  they  grow.     If  you  do  it  In  tbe  middle  of  a  Iwd  of  thia  moaa  may  be  plaoed  one  of  the 

well  it  will  grow  from  6  feet  to  10  feet  high  the  flrat  ■ummer,  ornamented  pota,  containing  aome  well-grown  plant. 

and  then  graft  it  the  following  winter.    They  grow  and  flower  .A-on  TabU,  or  Stand. — Tbe  under  part  of  the  deaign  repreaenta 

ill  the  temperature  that  they  would  caat  all  their  leare*  in  on  a  table  made  of  cait  iron,  and  haiing  an  ornamental  margin  of 

ttwr  own  RMt*.— Wm.  BiUtH,  Fori.  win.    The  article  ia  atdid,  and,  with  the  other  aooompaniment*, 
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forms  a  very  omamcTital  object,  and  is  otherwise  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  plants  placed  on  it,  so  lon^  as  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  not  permitt4fd  to  fall  on  it.  This  table  is  slightly 
and  regularly  inclined  towards  the  centre,  from  which  a  pipe 
leads  down  the  stock,  and  having  a  hol^  at  the  bottom  for  the 
escape  of  water.  This  mechaniom  permits  ample  drainage,  and 
the  water  whicli  falls  in  the  operation  of  supplying  the  plants, 
empties  into  a  vessel  placed  underneath  the  tripod.  The  design 
of  the  tables  may  bo  greatly  varied.  Those  which  are  lightest 
axe  generally  preferred.  No  parlour  or  drawing-room  should  be 
without  such  a  stand  as  we  have  just  described. — (Gardener^ 
Magazine  of  Botany.) 


PLANTS  FOE  COVEEING  A  WALL. 

I  nAVE  a  wall  facing  almost  due  south,  covered  with  wire 
trellis  work.  It  is  exposed  to  a  mountain  breeze.  What  plants 
can  you  recommend  for  it  ?  Also,  what  Hoses  would  be  suitable  ? 
I  do  not  care  for  the  common  climbera,  either  Ayrshire  or 
overgrei'n.  Which  of  the  Banksias  are  most  likely  to  blow  ?— 
A  Constant  Subscbibxb  ix  Ibslaitd. 

[The  whit 0  and  the  yellow  Banksian  Boses  would  do  well  on 
your  trellised  wall  if  vou  allow  each  of  them  to  occupy  at  least 
10  fet^t  of  it  in  It  ngth,  and  had  them  pruned  when  they  had 
done  flowerinfr,  instead  of  in  the  winter  and  spring.  Tiio  douMe 
Macartney  Ro.?e  would  aliio  bo  at  home  there,  and  the  three 
Boses  would  need  a  run  of  40  feet  in  length,  supposing  the 
height  of  the  trellis  to  be  12  feet.  Then  if  you  cannot  afford  so 
much  space  do  not  plant  the  Boeet  at  all.  The  blue  Tassion- 
Flower,  and  tho  newer  dematisea,  aa  Clematis  lanaginooa,  the 
finest  of  them  all ;  C.  venosa,  one  of  great  beauty.  The  old 
Begonia  or  Tecoma  grandiflora,  is  still  not  surpassed  by  any  new 
hardy  climber,  where  it  is  properly  treated  on  a  south  wall. 

For  the  bottom-of-wall  plants  and  for  temporary  covering, 
whilst  permanent  climbers  are  filling  up  tako  tho  Clematises 
which  run  in  the  way  of  ccerulea,  aa  cueru  ea  odorata,  azurea, 
Amelia,  and  Louisa,  Fortune's  double-flowering  Peaches  from 
China ;  the  new  varieties  of  Cydonia  japonica  from  Paris ; 
Esc:dlonia  niacrantha ;  Forsythia  viridissima,  on  west,  eaht,  and 
north  walls,  tl>e  south  is  too  hot  for  it  in  a  dry  climate ;  Kurybia 
japonica  and  illiciifolia,  very  free,  very  rare  to  be  seen,  verj  easy 
to  do  or  undo,  and  very  good  bedding  plants  for  the  whole 
month  of  May.  And  for  summer  or  temporary  climhers  take 
MaurandjHs  and  Lophosperraums  of  kinds ;  Troj^ajolums  of 
the  hybrids  from  Lobbianum;  P.yloinne  suavis,  u  \cry  fast 
grower,  with  the  looks  of  a  genteel  Bryony,  having  flowers  as 
white  as  snow,  and  as  fragrant  in  tho  gloaming  us  those  of 
Chimonanthua  fragrana  itself,  bat  not  much  bigger  tiian  the 
flovrers  of  the  Grape  Vine :  and  for  the  north  side  of  a  house, 
nothing  is  more  sure  to  grow  and  run  about,  and  bloom  most 
abundantly  the  whole  summer,  than  Calystcgia  pubescens  simplex. 
Clematis  Sieboldi  to  bo  planted  by  the  side  of  tho  Passion- 
Flowcr,  anri  to  be  trained  over  it.  The  flowers  of  this  Clematis 
arc  of  tho  lo.iks  of  a  Passion -Flower  so  mueh  that  they  might 
be  mistaken  at  a  short  distance.  Cotoneaster  Simmon^i,  the  best 
wall  plant  in  the  order  it  belongs  to.  Chimonanthus  fragrans, 
which  ought  to  be  on  every  house  front  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  on  tho  east  and  west  fronts  of  some  of  them  also,  and  also 
on  the  north  front  of  every  hojise  south  of  London.  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  on  the  four  walls  of  a  house  would  bloom  on  some  of 
them  from  October  to  April.  Ours  on  tho  north  wall  is  now  one 
mass  of  yellow,  and  has  been  so  sinee  the  Ist  of  November,  and 
will  last  to  tiio  end  of  February  ;  but  the  place  is  well  sheltered 
from  tho  cast.  Lonicera  flexuosa,  a/ia«  ja])onica,  and  aficu  Ever- 
neen  Honeysuckle,  is  another  which  no  plant- wall  should  miss, 
•eanothus  nEurous,  the  finest  of  that  genus,  but  tho  most  tender 
'f  them  all,  and  requiring  some  protection  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 


been.  Now,  without  wishing  to  deny  that  we  live  in  an  age  of 
great  progress,  I  think  in  some  things  our  ancestors  were  wim 
than  we  are ;  at  any  rate  my  grandmother  at  eighty  knew  how 
to  enjoy  an  Apple.  I  think  I  see  her  with  a  smnll  silver  bco<^ 
enjoying  a  fine  Kibst on  Pippin  by  the  Christmas  fire.  But  in 
this  age  of  simulated  jouth  and  false  teeth,  it  would  not  do  to 
eat  an  indigestible  Apple,  so  many  a  person  but  little  passed  Urn 
middle  age  never  eats  one. 

What  a  strnnge  thing  it  is  that  an  AUwise  Providence  hii 
sent  us  fruit  in  the  autumn  when  our  bodies  from  the  constant 
loss  of  fluid  are  geneially  in  too  alkaline  a  condition,  and  thifc 
so  pleasant  a  remedy  should  be  neglected !  But,  with  all  our 
boasted  reason  we  are  creatures  of  instinct,  and  what  disagRtf 
with  us  soon  ceases  to  please.  It  is  not  every  stoniach  whiflk 
can  digest  an  unmnsticated  Apple.  So  if  we  do  not  take  tho 
acids  so  kindly  provided  for  us,  why  a  fit  of  English  cholcrt 
will,  perhaps,  carry  away  the  superabundant  alkali.  It  is  trao 
tho  stonmeh  may  bo  disordered  by  unripe  fruit,  still  nioreeaiilj 
by  fruit  in  a  state  of  decay ;  but  is  that  a  reason  for  eatiog 
none  ?  I  bt-licre  the  years  Asiatic  cholera  waa  so  prevak'nt  IB 
England  were  bad  fruit  seasons  ;  and  have  heard  a  mcdisil 
man  say  it  spared  the  hubitunl  drinkers  of  cider.  Whether  thii 
be  true  or  not,  I  intend  when  an  old  man  to  set  up  a  scoop  and 
enjoy  my  Apple  when  I  cannot  procure  a  first-rate  Pear.— J. B. 
Pkakson,  ChilwelL 


'■*nd,  but  is  «ir  --^y  worthy  of  as  mucl   "••   ^a»  a  Mvr*^^  Qt^»ryn^\ 


SUPKRPnOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

I  HAVE  often  been  told  tlmt  superphosphate  of  lime  ii  a 
msnure  tiie  beneflr  arising  from  which  is  perceptible  on  two 
or  three  suceessivc  crops.  I  have  noticed  this  to  be  the  fact  OB 
the  land  of  some  of  my  neighbours;  but,  with  me,  I  have  not 
found  thai  it  beneflted  even  the  crop  which  followed  my  Potatoes. 
Why  is  this?  I  should  tell  you,  that  the  superphojtphatc  sold 
to  me  was  nearlj  entirely  soluble  in  water.— Suffolk. 

[The  bt  st  answer  we  can  give  you  is  in  the  following  o\\mX 
from  a  sensible  little  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  E.  Purser,  jun.,  ChewMt 
to  tho  London  MHnure  Company,  and  entitled  "  A  Few  Pliin 
Hints  on  ArtiCcial  Manures,  their  Theory  and  Application:"— 

*•  It  \%  well  known  timf  bones  ai-e  slow  in  their  sctlon.    Th?  rea>oo  fcr 
this  i^  that  their  most  valiiaMc  mineral  Cfmsi^Ufnt,  the  phosphate  nf  UnM| 
is  in  Kuch  a  Atate  that  it  docs  not  reutliiy  ct.ter  lute  aintiniilatiun  with  ibe 
plant.     Now,  if  bones  or  any  sub»tHncu  rnnta  ning  phoip  lute  ot  hinr,  are 
treat od  with  norne  Htrnnij  acid,  snch  as  sulphuric,  a  eertain  portion  of  thi 
lime  tliat  holdii  tlie  ]>honplioric  oclil  is  net  fVeo.  and  the  remainder  renilenA 
soluble  in  water.     On  this  fact  the  manufacturer  of  suixsrphosphate  of  UoM 
Wdiks.     He  obtains  substanoes  coiitaininK  phos  hate  of  lime.  di!«MlTn  • 
certain  ]»oi-tion  of  the  M-iie  with  acid,  anil  so  makcn  superphi)«]ihate.    FttW 
this  it  will  be  argued,  that  the  valuo  if  a  superphosphate  rons^sti  In  the 
nniount  of  siduble  it  coniitins;  unit  this,  so  (ar  as  it  reuarda  fcaprrphoiphiti 
made  fn>m  ciprolitc  i>r  apatite,  is  un  Inubtedly  true.    In  these  subsiaacittlM 
phosplioric  iU'id   is  so  (l>iK'ly  uni'Ctl  witti   the   lime,  that,  withi-at  It  U 
rendered  .tohibl«>,  it  lies  in  the  k^ouU'I  Inert  und  is  valueless  to  the  tsrmer. 
Not  so.  howtiV(*r,  in  that  n  ade  fmni  bone ;  for  in  this  ca^e  the  IfiMlobK 
consisting  of  bones.  dueomiMises  slowly,  and,  by  the  time  the  aolable  ie  ei- 
hauA'ed,  cnme.<  into  action,  ••o  not  :nily  carries  the  root  on  to  matnrlty,  iMt 
leaves  vsiluablc  mannre  In  the  s  11  for  the  sncceeding  cmp.    At  tbp  presnt 
time,  farmtMS  are  institing  on  having  a  very  lar  a  amoant  of  SdloMe.    TUi 
I  do  i«ot  thinic  is  go-.d  evono  ny,  tor  the  vain  must  waali  a  e"OaUeralite 
lK)rt  on  of  the  .vdiible  away,  which  inu-t  ei'her  sink  down  to  a  greater  deptt 
in  the  ground  than  the  root  penetrates,  or  It  ranst  bo  carried  otT  in  tbS 
drainage  water. 

"  I  consider  it  better  for  a  farmer  either  to  buy  a  xannre  guaranteed  to  bs 
made  entirely  from  bone,  or  to  go  to  a  respectable  luanufactnrer  wtie  it 
enabled  to  use  a  large  amount  uf  t>one  in  his  superphosphate.  It  is  fooadf 
fror.i  experlHnce.  th  it  a  nisnun*  cimtnining  from  18  per  cent  to  90  per  ciat. 
doluble,  with  abitut  12  iMarct-nt.  to  W  \>vr  cent.  Inwluble,  mostly  bone,  ^ 
give  II  nil  ire  >.ttisr.ioti:ry  result  than  a  manure  made  troin  eoprolite,  contaia- 
Ing  'I'l  to  24  per  cent,  soluble. 

**  Nine-tenths  of  Mie  superphosphate  that  is  made  arc  need  for  the  cultivstka 
of  root  crups,  their  large  surface  ot  leat  enabling  them  to  extract  neutf 
sufficient  ammonia  ironi  the  utmosphero  tor  their  snccessftU  (rowth.**] 
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MANGLES*  VABJEGATED    GERANIUM. 

It  seems  because  I  said  that  I  expected  to  be  able  to  dnfl 
him  -in  a  gold-laced  cout,  orerjbody  is  on  tiptoe  to  see  him. 

Well,  whoerer  shoidd  be  so  fortunate  aa  to  see  him  ftfl^ 
\(-ould  see  a  sight  better  worth  one  hundred  guineas  thv 
100,000  of  Gasaiiia  sphndens. 

Tho  logic  of  my  argument  was,  ae  I  had  croMed  it  ooee  il 
was  possible  to  crosa  it  aiiain.  That  I  failed  in  part  only  giW 
a  greater  stimulus  to  further  exertion.  Mr.  Benton's  idnif " 
nrepar-***  ^  trer**^-^*  — «neak  a--  old  practitioiier ;  bat  for  hr 
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utd  it  will  ba  Hai  to  HHroborate  in  part  Hr.  Bnton'i 
an  Qit  (ubjiDi. 

b«  Snt  pwoo,  mina  wars  all  old  fdanti  taken  up  and  ont-h 
;  Ihs  prerioua  aatiunn,  and  are  aened  tbe  ■ame  again,  ii 
■oond,  they  ware  planted  in  drj,  warm,  i^vellj  aoil 
g  a  f«w  more  ttian  were  wanted,  they  wsra  led  in  poti. 
Dg  in  Thi  Jodbsal  of  Hokticdlture,  and  in  noticea  U 
pondentf ,  that  tliia  Oeraniuin  wnuld  not  erg««  with  aaj 
iam  in  oQltiTatton,  I  thought  I  wootd  try  ^e  truth  of  tliai 
on,  and  ao  began  upon  the  apur  of  the  monent  wttbom 
■eparation,  and  tried  thoae  in  the  pota  firat,  aons  imdai 
and  gome  outaide,  wiib  every  Omnium  I  had  about  thi 
Tor  two  or  three  aueoaaaive  daja  ;  bvt  tbe  planta  in  poti 
d  all  my  altampta,  ao  I  then  went  to  the  flower-b^di,  sni 
Ihere  exactly  aftrr  the  aanie  inannar  as  I  had  tried  oi 
in  pola,  and  two  only  taking,  and  thow  two  wen  feniliaac 
Lhe  ihort  atamena  of  Qoldin  Chain.     So  it  will  be  aeei 

waa  not  Ihe  reault  at  a  oroai  that  I  looked  at  ao  mueh  ai 
t  itself. 

at  I  bare  sdranced  upon  the  renultaorcrotiing  that  Gera 
was  an  aftrrthouyht  ariting  out  of  that  fact. 
m  inclined  atill  lo  lay  gmt  Btreis  upon  heat.  I  haii 
I  waye  in  progress  and  in  my  mind's  eye  of  attaining  tin 
1  end,  and  if  I  should  be  the  successful  on»,  I  will  repori 
In  the  meantime  Iha  field  is  open  to  all  who  will  briaj 
riti   into  operation,  and  as   the  Yorkshire  phrase  is  (sftei 

them  sll  one  knows  upon  the  subject),  "it  is  a  daft  hfBC 
IS  no  ingenuity  of  lis  own." 
m   what  I  hare  arlraneed,  Mr.  Beaton  will  be   able   U 

that  it  was  not  a  premeditated  eiperiment,  and  that  it  wai 
It  -f  the  kind,  so  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  dictali 
It  way.  Did  I  attempt  to  do  so,  it  would  be  theory,  whiol 
wanted. 

lipre  if  I  were  in  poaaeesion  of  Ihe  original  from  Mangles 
d  (not  the  green  shoots  it  sometimes  sends  out,  they  an 
'  as  barren  aa  itself)  there  would  be  not  the  least  difficulty 
the  matter.  la  it  in  onllivMion?  Wliat  is  its  history  f 
one  can  anawer  those  questions  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged. 
JJiM  SiirrH,  Fori, 


fit  aeeda  and  planti  isaued  by  tha  fleriat*  and  nulaerjmen  df 
the  three  kitigdoms.  Tery  few  are  the  purchaseable  plants  not 
to  be  found  in  its  columns,  and  mnch  is  the  useful  infonnation 
which  it  giTee  about  them.  It  telle  their  botaniosl  dassifloatioD, 
natiie  country,  lurdineas  and  duration,  oolour,  height,  flowering 
month,  and  tnatmcait,  though  under  tiie  laat  head  the  infonn*- 
tion  is  necessarily  brief.  It  includes  Mate  for  the  flov'er  garden, 
kitchen  garden,  and  firm  ;  beaidea  a  oalendar  of  monthly 
operations,  and  iUnstrations  of  aome  new  plaiua. 


ALLEN'S   HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

:au.  be  obliged  if  you  could  inform  me  whether  that  pari 

hot-water  apparaius  figured  by  Mr.  Allen,  at  page  1S4. 
.XV.  of  The  ComsE  Gibdenko,  and  placed  above  (ht 
r  containing  the  feeding-door  is  made  of  iron,  and  if  so,  L 

spparstely,  and  how  is  it  filed  t  1  should  also  like  to 
10W  often  it  is  absolutely  neoesfary  to  replenish  the  fire  to 
t  its  going  out.  I  preaume  the  boiler  does  not  require 
iiding  with  brick. 

he  event  of  these  inquiries  being  found  impracticable  Is 
RcreH,  would  you  inform  me  where  such  moveable  stove 

as  Mr.  Fish  describes,  at  page  270  of  the  saoie  volume  ol 
'OTTiOK  GiBDKKEB,  are  likely  to  be  procured?— Q.S. 
I  with  that  Hr.  Allan  would  anawer  the  above  definitdy. 
ove  is  set  on  briek  and  with  brick  surroundings.      We 
le  Ihe  part  above  the  damper,  which,  in  fact,  acta  aa  door- 

of  iron,  and  cast  separately  from  the  rest,  and  will  bo 
■nough  if  merely  set  on  Ihe  top  of  the  boiler,  and  would 

t  feet  would  require  some  baas  to  stand  on.  To  do  with- 
rilling  of  the  kind,  ihey  must  have  feet  like  an  iron  stove, 
is  Mr.  Kiddell'a  stone,  so  often  advertised,  has.  There 
■enl  others,  as  a  conical  boiler,  made  by  Lynch  White, 

Ground  Street,  London,  8. ;  but  in  all  tucli  caaes  it 
beadiisiiblo  to  have  the  boilerin  the  house,  or  so  that  the 
ould  he  got  in,  as  detailed  in  Ihe  page  referred  to.  Not 
it  inipiirtant  feature  in  Mr.  Allen's  boiler,  is  tiie  damper, 
e  small  draught  given,  especially  after  the  fire  is  lighted, 
ould  oiilj  disappoint  our  inquirer  were  nc  lo  stale  how 
uch  a  boilrr  or  any  other  needs  attending  to.      That  will 

on  thefuelusedand  the  skOl  of  the  fireman  ;  and  lellir>; 


TRADE  LISTS  RECEIVED. 
»  Oorter  ij"  Cb.'i  Qardena't  tend  Farmer't  fadi-Meeum, 
olboni,  London. — This  ia  one  of  the  very  beat  eatalogi^ 


WOKE  FOE   THE    WEEK. 

XITCHBir    QISDBH. 

HAinmno  and  trenching  the  ground  u  feat  as  tbe  cropa  ara 
cleared  off  will  atitl  be  the  principkl  occupations  here.  Turn  over 
eompoal-beaps  during  frost  to  be  prolecled  from  rain  and  snow, 
and  procure  a  freah  supply  if  neetfed  ;  do  BOl  mits  Ihe  opportu- 
niiy  of  forking  over  previonaly-trenched  grounrl  on  treaty  morn- 
ings. Caulifltiieert,  the  plants  in  frames  to  be  protected  fi-om 
Intt ;  thoae  that  are  growing  in  pots  to  be  pUced  in  any  cool 
houee  from  which  Ihe  froat  ia  eiclnded,  herteradith,  make 
piantations  in  deeply -trenched  and  wetl.msniired  ground  if  yon 
would  Imve  it  fine.  OMotu,  sow  in  a  warm  comer  for  early 
spring  use,  and  plant  out.  smaU  ones  oDast  year's  growth  for  the 
same  pur^jose,  and  to  bulb  for  kiiohen  nse  j  tbe  soil  to  be  light 
and  rich.  Sfaiironnu,  beds  out  of  doors  to  ba  well  protecleS 
from  frost ;  if  the  oovering  it  very  damp  remove  it,  and  replaott 
it  with  dry.  Save  horse-droppings  for  early  beHs.  Peat  and 
Seam,  sow  in  pots,  or  traies,  or  on  strips  of  turf,  a  moderate 
quantity  for  transplanting  ;  place  them  wbere  the.re  it  a  gentle 
heat,  and,  when  abont  an  inch  high,  remove  them  to  a  coM 
fmma  (Mcure  from  frati)  to  harden.  The  value  of  a  little  aead 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  loss  of  an  early  crop  :  and,  if 
the  weather  proves  faranrable,  these  transplanted  ones  will  coma 
in  as  soon,  vei7  often  sooner,  than  thiMe  sown  al  Ihe  latter  edd 
of  the  year.  Sfmharh,  continue  ta  lake  up  roots,  and  pdant  in 
pota  or  boxes  lor  a  auceessional  supply  ;  plar«  them  in  some 
warm  place  such  as  a  Mushroom -house  at  work.  Sea-iaU,  see 
that  the  fermenting  matarial  about  it  doea  not  get  too  hot,  begin 
in  time  and  give  it  a  slow  gentle  heat ;  covar  up  in  aucceasioa, 
taking  care  to  place  pott,  or  a  aubatitule,  over  the  crowns  t« 
keep  them  from  the  fermenting  matter.  ShallotM  and  OarUa, 
plant  out  in  dry  rich  aoil,  draw  a  small  drill  and  fill  it  witJi 
wood  Bshea  or  charred  refuse,  and  lay  tbe  bulbs  thereon,  but 
do  not  cover  them  :  theyvriB,  by-and-by,  reqaire  a  ali^it  preaeing 
down.  SpiiuiiA,  remove  carefully  all  decayed  leaies,  and  atir 
the  ground  the  firat  favourable  opportunity.  Saladi*g,  ketf  ft 
luccession  sown  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  attend  to  the  protection  of 
Lettuces,  Endive,  Radiahea,  Ac,  in  severe  weather. 

FLOWBB  8ABDIK. 
The  beds  intended  for  Eanuncuiuset  to  be  well  turned  over 
and  thus  aired  in  frosty  weather,  and,  wliere  necesaary,  reno- 
vated with  fresh  soil  or  compost.  The  beds  of  Tulipa  to  be 
covered  during  levere  froit,  and  alto  from  heavy  raina,  whidl, 
at  thit  season,  are  very  prejudicisl  to  them.  The  Pink  and 
Paniy-beds  to  be  eiamined,  end  all  planta  that  are  at  ad  looae 
to  be  carefully  fastened.  Sweep  laims  occasionally  to  ulear  them 
of  fallen  bits  of  branchea,  Ac. ;  and  use  tbe  roller  here,  and  on 
gravel  frequently,  to  secure  a  fine  imoolh  surface.  If  any  por- 
tion of  the  lawn  is  unlevel  it  should  be  lifted  and  relaid  to  give  • 
more  pleasing  aopearance  to  it,  and  to  make  the  mowing  lea* 
tedious  and  difficult.  Avoid  wheeling  on  grass.  See  that  tba 
oommoD  Laurel  in  the  shrubberies  ia  oonfined  within  dtie  limita, 

Tha  pruning  of  ftTiit  treea  should  not  ba  ilelayed  tiS  late  m 
the  teaion,  the  trees  suffer  when  the  operation  ia  performed 
after  the  sap  has  risen.  If  not  done  in  the  autumn,  prrpare  and 
whed  in  soil  for  fruit  treea  which  are  to  be  removed,  or  for 
Biting  up  vseannes  on  the  walls :  this,  however,  would  have 
been  te  better  doneat  the  Ml  of  the  leaf.  Bee  that  the  drainage 
af  tlie  border  is  perfect.  Stake  all  newly-planied  trees,  and 
rnnlch  them  whrther  in  borders  or  in  the  open  ground.  Con- 
linus  pruning  and  nailing  in  favonrahle  weather,  and  as  fast  as 
the  trees  on  the  walls  ara  completed,  manure  the  border*  and 
^irk  it  in  lightly.  The  qnanttty  and  quality  of  the  manure 
nnat  depend  upon  the  oropg-to  be  taken  m>m  the  borders.  It  it 
lener  advisable  (o  plant  very  etbautting  cropa  upon  them,  bat 
[  UB  aware  that  m  Mtmy  tmatl  gmdana  it   can    liardly  be 
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T«enne«l,  and  in  tbtj  teieie  weather  when  much  light  Mofiot 
le  gireii,  grceiiDcia  qibj  be  obluuod  by  keeping  the  tialk)  *(tEt 
leing  cut  aurrauDded  nitli  damp  moas  at  their  hue,  and  Ht 
lulk  eiposed  to  the  li|c)itin  a  window  or  hothoiue.  Bowed  hmti 
iirnace  a  lev  Cucumber  Mcda,  and  made  up  B  bed  of  fe»HBla| 
earea  to  get  tl.em  \o  bj-and-b;.  The  l>ed  will  be  jurt  m 
ibout  i  feet  at  back  and  3  feet  at  front,  and  with  le«TM  iImc 


Eiamuie  the  varioua  tuhen  and  bulba  that  are  dormant,  and 
tee  that  tliey  ere  in  proper  condition,  nritlier  luScring  from  wet 
nor  mouldineai.  The  principal  object  at  Ihia  acaaon  ihould  be 
to  keep  the  planti  dormant. 

OBBSBHODSE   INS    COKBBBTATOXT. 

See  that  the  foliage  of  Camelliaa,  Rhododendron!,  Orangea, 
and  aimilar  |)lanla  are  perfeetlj  elean.  The  contraat  produced 
b7  the  ane  large  aliining  learea  of  the  Camelliaa  with  their 
varioua  bloatoma  at  thia  aeaaoDeapecially  enhances  theenjojmeiit 
to  be  derived  from  Ihem.  The  principal  object  during  the  pre- 
aenC  cliangmblu  weather  ahould  be  t«  keep  damp  and  mildew 
in  check.  Look  after  inaeela,  eapeciall;  mealj  bug,  wliich 
if  neglected  nnw  will  be  more  difficult  to  extirpate  after  the 
planta  have  commenced  tlieir  spring  growth,  and  put  forth  their 
Toung  aod  tender  leaTea,  When  it  is  neoeaaarj  to  water  the 
DOrdere  of  the  cOQierTaforj  ohooae  a  fine  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  give  sufficient  to  moisten  the  aoil  thoroughly,  using 
lukewarm  water;  and  to  guard  againat  damp  eihalaliona  for  a 
lew  days  afterwards  it  ii  adTisable  to  appl;  a  Uttle  fire  heat  with 
air,  to  produce  ■  gentle  circulation  of  the  atmotpherr,  and  to 
eipel  damp.  The  plants  to  be  looted  orer  carefully  every  morn- 
ing, and  ererj  decmyed  leaf  and  faded  flower  to  be  remored. 
Aa  Boon  as  the  beauty  of  any  pot  specimens  is  over  remote  them 
to  suitable  quarlera  elsewhere,  and  supply  their  places  with 
others  in  full  bloom. 

rOBClKO-FIT. 

Keep  the  temperature,  with  a  moderate  aupply  of  moisture, 
by  night  at  60°,  and  let  the  maiimum  be  66°.  Gtet  in  Eosea,  to 
keep  up  ■  supply.  Anne  Boleyn  and  other  Finks  may  cow  be 
(ucceasfully  forced  if  they  hate  been  potted  and  prepared  for 
that  purpose  in  good  season.  Qet  in,  aUo,  Persian  and  common 
Lilacs,  Azaleas,  both  the  hardy  and  Chineae  kinds,  Lily  of  the 
Talley,  Hyacinths,  and  other  bulbs,  Acacia  armata,  hardy  and 
Ifepaul  Rhododendrons,  Daphnes,  Deutiiaa,  &c. 

Tirs   AND    FRIMSB. 

Let  the  stock  of  plants  in  these  structures  bo  freely  eipoied  to 
ur  during  fine  weather  so  s*  to  keep  them  hardy,  and,  conse- 
quently, less  liable  to  sufler  from  confitiement  if  a  cluinge  ol 
weather  should  render  it  necessary.  Any  of  the  stock  from 
which  cuttings  are  required  ahould  be  remoTed  to  a  light  warm 
aituation,  first  clearing  off  the  old  and  adding  a  little  fresh  soil 
to  the  surface  of  the  ball.  Ai  Yerbenae  are  rery  liable  to  mil' 
dew  when  placed  in  heat  at  this  season,  the  frequent  use  Dl 
nilphur  will  be  neceasaty  to  keep  it  in  check.  W.  SxAss. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHIN    OABDEN. 

OlHiui,  routine  of  prerious  weeks.  Wheeled  dung  mni 
lubbiah-heap  on  frosty  mominga,  giving  orer  as  soon  as  tht 
baiTow  wheels  began  to  lick  in  the  leaat.  Much  uieleai  work  ii 
often  incurred  from  paying  no  attention  to  cleanlinesi  at  th( 
rubbish  or  dung-heap.  The  ground  will  get  eoft  there,  eren  oi 
frosty  mominga,  and  the  barrow  wheels  will  carry  the  mark  foi 
«  considerable  distance  on  the  hard  ground,  and  all  that  woulc 
be  avoided  by  sprinkling  some  long  litter  close  to  the  barrow 
fillers.  Dug  and  trenchc.l  up  ground  on  all  crualy  days,  as  th< 
work  can  be  done  so  much  more  cleanly  and  cipeditiously  thai 
when  the  aoil  from  being  clammy,  clings  alike  to  spade,  forks 
and  the  shoes  of  the  workmen.  In  kitchen  garden  trenched  ant 
ridged  in  the  osua!  way,  but  in  the  flower-beds,  though  trenchini 
and  bringing  up  a  little  of  the  lower  soil,  we  chiefly  leave  it  a 
the  bottom,  and  keep  the  eurface  to  the  surface,  and  whatmanun 
f  rotten  leaves  we  give,  is  also  placed  at  and  kept  near  thi 
'urface.  Looked  after  slu^s  among  Lettueea  at  the  foot  of  walla 
nd  Cauliflowers  under  glass  and  in  beds ;  and  though  I  havi 
'•vat  faith  in  rough  surfaces  and  ashes  and  lime-sprinkling,  am 
.1  the  rest  of  it,  I  always  place  most  dependance  on  thi 
Teavar"  remedy,  "Catch  Ihem  and  kdl  them."  Bowed  th. 
■  made  up  for  Carrots.  Gave  plenty  of  air  to  Aiparagut-bei 
*  cornea  faster  than  we  want  it,  and  here  is  a  point  of  a  littl 
y  'iVii  it  green  before  using  it,  and  we  like  it  eris) 
■th  air  ia  given  in  a  rather  cold  day  after  it  h* 
r  decree  of  heat,  it  wii'  ■•'    "it  to  eat  ba-^- 


lothing  is  more  plea»nt  to  Cat  tlian  early  Beana,  Ws  find  thw 
ire  now  much  more  prized  than  when  a  anpply  was  kept  ap  sfi 
he  winter.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  labourer  enjoys  hisM 
iish  in  July  as  much  as  the  nobleman  doaa  hia  at  Christnaa 
Ipawned  and  earthed  up  small  Mushroom-bed,  having  nindl 
[ood  quantity  of  dry  sods  to  get  the  material  (the  dung),iBt«a 
■ood  condition.  Placed  some  of  these  aoda  and  a  little  eboppd 
itraw  with  manure  in  a  shed,  in  order  to  cause  it  to  dry  Ml- 
liently  without  heating  violently. 

FBtTIT    OABDEIT. 

Kept  pruning  as  opportunity  oSbred,  and  preparing  for  biA 
ilanting  that  could  not  be  done  in  autumn.  Bcrubbrd  nib 
lith  brooms  and  bruehFs  that  are  old  and  soft  to  get  thm  ■ 
;ood  order  for  whitewashing ;  for  fruit  treea  began  iprii^tiif 
Peach-house,  now  filled  with  bedding  plants,  but  whieb  wiD  Is 
ill  removed  before  the  trees  approach  the  blooming  slats  i  ill 
^he  heat  given  now  being  just  so  much  aa  ia  neceasary  to  h^ 
}ut  frost.  Oave  early  Strawberries  that  wanted  it  a  little  mim, 
Now  ia  a  critical  time  ;  too  much  water  will  rot  the  flowerlid, 
too  much  dryness  will  shrivel  it,  and  the  happy  mediom  slrt 
be  aimed  at.  If  there  is  the  sign  of  a  worm-heap,  the  gaedej 
man  must  be  dislodged  at  once ;  a  little  lime  in  the  water  «m 
make  him  unoomforlable,  and  moat  likely  bring  him  to  ths 
surface.  Damped  the  stem  of  the  Vines  in  imall  pit.  HmI 
now  about  55  ,  which  just  suits  the  BUok  Prince  fltiawbirj. 
Cleared  all  the  leaves  off  the  Figs  in  Fig-pit,  and  every  m 
bigger  than  aamallPea.  Kept  them  bearing  longer  than  veiMpt 
to  have  done,  as,  like  moat  thinga,  they  are  all  the  bettsr  Ev* 
rest.  A  vinery  that  ahowed  signs  of  thripa  has  just  been  elNHo, 
the  oommunicationa  with  another  house  secuitiy  closed,  ni* 
good  smoking  given  to  It  with  tulpkmr  being  buraad  ia  ^ 
along  with  a  little  sawdust :  of  course,  auch  treatment  will  kill 
each  and  everything  that  is  green,  and  shonld  never  be  rrtoilidta 
unless  the  wood  is  thoroughly  hard  and  well  ripensd.  Sa^ 
fumea  aearch  into  every  hole  and  cranny  ;  and,  thongh  we  ^ 
not  successful  in  destroying  egp  of  inseota  tborougUy,  it**" 
make  pretty  sure  work  of  aU  tliat  are  alive.  Once,  however, » 
opening  a  house,  so  treated  in  a  morning,  we  found  a  lOW 
alone  in  it,  even  though  we  found  it  hardly  poeaible  to  tawlbi! 
ho  must  have  got  in  some  snug  oomer.  A  pound  of  lalphn 
would  fuinigale  a  house— ta?  30  feet  by  12  feet,  and  10  W  i« 
height,  and  might  be  mii^  with  a  couple  of  ponndi  of  trj 
sawdust  so  as  to  bum  slowly.  The  drier  the  houaa  is  ths  beltK- 
A  flowec^pot,  an  old  eauoepan,  or  eren  an  old  eboval  an  v*f 
good  for  the  operation,  getting  a  few  nice  embera,  plaong  a  littM 
paper  and  straw  on  them,  Uien  the  mixture,  and  •Oterisi  ^ 


Plants  as  last  week.— B.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*a*  W«  request  that  no  one  will  write  printttf  to  lb*  i»p^ 
mental  writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Eortiraltora,  Oollip 
Gardener,  and  Country  Qentleman."  By  ao  don(  *fl 
are  subjected  to  unjuatifiable  trouble  and  •xpenee-  » 
communications  should  therefom  be  addrtNed  mM  to  W 
Sditori  of  the  ■>  Jovmal  of  SofHatUmrt,  4v^"  l«i  'W 
Street,  London,  B.C. 

Wo  also  request  that  correspondente  will  not  mix  np  on  W 
aame  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  tbos** 


Il^'Wi 


promptly   and   c 
communications.    Also  n 
three  questions  at  Once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  t< 
very  special  ci 


a  lend  more  than  two  • 


A  AitHrikr).— Bo  to  Istbe  wi 


>■  "-(.If  -I'-id.  bi-w 
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mxwQ  Pblozm  (/.  if.)*—AB  your  ground  is  yerj  exhausted,  there  is 
lion  to  mixing  with  it  a  little  nightsoll,  as  it  is  the  only  manure  yon 
>nt  we  shonld  rely  upon  watering  with  very  weak  liquid  manure  made 
i  house-sewage,  and  applied  in  spring  and  summer. 

ACBous  Plants  (IT.  M.).—We  linow  of  no  woric  devoted  to  the  cul- 
of  herbaceous  plants.  We  began  publishing  a  series  of  papers 
1  to  Include  all  the  species  and  their  culture,  but  we  found  that 
uld  occupy  too  much  time  ind  space.  However,  very  shortly  we 
timencc  an  epitomised  list  of  such  plants,  with  much  useful  infor- 
ibout  them. 


C8  IN  Soil  about  Lapagkkia  rosxa  (7.  6'.).— Putahandftilortwo 
Mme  into  a  pail  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  «11  night,  and  water  the 
1  the  clear  liquid  in  the  morning.  Take  away  aU  worms  that  come 
irface.  Place  a  little  leaf  mould  on  the  surfsce,  and  cover  with  a 
'  slate.  This  will  induce  those  a  little  sick  to  get  into  it,  and  next 
r  yen  may  take  all  away,  dressing  and  worms.  If  that  does  not  doi 
lie  do«e.  A  few  days  afterwards  push  away  what  soil  you  can  safely 
your  finfrers  and  a  pointed  stick,  and  replace  with  fresh  peat  and 
bich  you  have  heated  over  a  furnace  to  kill  all  worms  and  their  eggs, 
Dsed  to  the  air  again  before  using. 

fXNTAL  CraBBNHOcsE  ^'OLANVUs  (J.  IT.].— We  doubt  if  any  will 
r  purpose  quite  as  well  as  capsicastrum.  Solanum  Jasminoides  Is  a 
iber,  but  does  not  make  much  show  with  its  fruit.  S.  melongena 
gg  Plant ;  white  and  purple  varieties,  which  look  well  when  well 
S.  murieatum  produces  pretty  berry-like  fruit.  S.  Quitoense  pro- 
e  fruit  called  Quito  Oranges.  S.  ladnlatum  has  pretty  foliage,  and 
>  what  is  called  the  Kangaroo  Apple.  S.  citrulll folium  might  also 
rour  purpose ;  but  these  wlU  show  their  fVuit  chiefly  in  autumn  and 
,  and  will  not  keep  in  winter  unless  in  a  good  temperature.  We 
Kood  variety  of  CapsicunM,  large,  small,  cherr^'-shaped,  would  suit 
uosc,  and  there  are  various  colours. 

System  of  Heating  {An  Old  Subscriber).— We  can  only  refer 
<rhat  has  already  appeared  in  our  pages  on  the  subject  Kidd's 
as  not  yet  been  applied  to  stove  plants  as  far  as  we  know ;  therefbre 
no  experience  on  that  branch  of  it. 

an  in  a  Grabs  Field  (B.).— The  grass  should  be  dug  up  round  each 
the  surface  of  the  soli  kept  cleared  of » rass  and  weeds,  in  a  circle 
diameter.     We  leir  by  your  asking  this  question  that  you  have 

ug  holes  and  stuck  in  the  trees.    Trees  will  not  flourish  unless  a 

ce  around  them  is  trenched  and  made  loose  to  enable  the  roots  to 

3  it  freely. 

Ds  ( W.  £Uiott).— yon  were  quite  right  in  sending  your  letter  direct 
Bee.  We  wish  for  practical  papers,  for  we  are  overwhelmed  with 
tal  effYisions,  and  are  obliged  to  reject  them  all.  That  the  Potato 
s  connected  in  some  way  with  atmospheric  electricity  has  been 
y  suggested  ;  but  the  suggestors  have  never  been  able  to  get  over 
ulty  that  electricity  has  always  been  in  the  atmosphere,  yet  the 
of  recent  occurrence. 

IT  DcNO  FOR  Strawberries  {Suhseriber).— It  is  a  very  powerful 
md  must  be  applied  sparingly,  unless  the  soil  is  poor,  and  not  until 
i  affer  the  blossom-buds  are  discernible. 

locLD  (F.  A.,  Birmingham),— ThiB  from  a  coppice,  if  not  mixed 

cioufl  soil,  will  be  as  good  for  potting  purposes  as  leaf  mould  from 

source.    Neither  lime  nor  salt  must  be  mixed  with  it  for  pot  soil. 

for  Ground  Vineht  {Muscat).— It  is  best  for  it  to  stand  north- 
touth-west,  but  north-west  and  south-east  are  nearly  as  good  points. 

•iNG  Hares  and  Rabbits  {IT.  Jr.).— There  Is  nothing  so  good  for 
g  hares  and  rabbits  as  trapping  and  shooting  them,  and  making 
}mfortablo.  All  appearances  of  holes  should  be  smeared  with  tar— 
sre  the  whole  of  the  wire  fence  daubed  with  a  tar  brush  at  the 
would  keep  them  aloof.  A  two-feet  wire  fence  is  not  sufHcient. 
ich  a  fence,  and  they,  especially  hares,  popped  over  it  quite  com- 
Fhis  two-feet  was  fastened  to  afive>feetfence.  The  iron  bars  above 
ence  were  8  inches  apart.  We  took  a  strained  wire  between  the 
one  immediately  above  the  net,  and  since  then  we  have  been  little 
A  number  got  stunned  being  caught  by  the  wire  as  they  attempted 
Tlie  four-inch  space  above  the  wire-net  and  this  longitudinal  wire 
e  let  them  through,  but  they  never  attempted  it. 

G  Vines  and  Figs  Together  {Idem).— To  secure  a  crop  of  Grapes 
lext  season  from  plants  now  strong,  the  best  pUn  will  be  to  buy 
in  the  puts,  and  top-dress  them  well,  and  not  repot  at  all.  If  you 
ic  hotter,  break  the  balls  a  little,  nsu  the  smallest  shift  possible,  and 
earih  round  the  ball  very  firmly .    To  make  sure  of  such  rods 

not  Khorten  them  much,  but  thin  out  more  than  half  of  the 
ds.  This,  of  course,  is  for  getting  fi-uit.  Were  we  planting  such  for 

plants  in  a  vinery,  we  would  cut  down  to  a  few  buda 


tleman  that  first  offered  a  prize  for  poultry  at  this  Show  waa 
J.  Q.  Sugden,  Esq.,  then  of  Stretton  Hall,  now  of  Eastwood 
House,  Keighley,  and  his  intimate  friends  said  of  him  at  the 
time  that  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses  ;  was  not  fit  to  be  at 
large ;  and  so  on ;  that  it  would  never  succeed,  and  laughed  at 
the  idea.  But  that  the  suggestion  has  overcome  ignorance  and 
opposition,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  Birmingham,  the  Crystal 
Palaoe,  &o. 

Now,  my  query  is.  Do  you  know,  or  can  you  refer  to  any 
prize  being  offered  for  poultry  previous  to  the  year  1842  ?  U 
so,  I  would  thank  you  to  say  where  and  by  whom,  as  it  would 
settle  a  dispute  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  would  be  to  the 
poultry  fancy  an  initoesting  fact. — ^W.  BoYKSS,  Eastwood  House, 

[We  have  records  of  cock-fights  now  in  our  possession  more 
than  a  century  old.  The  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is 
whether  a  fight  is  a  show.  If  it  is,  then  some  of  the  Africans 
are  much  older  in  the  pursuit  than  we  are.  We  were  told  by  the 
late  General  Wemyes  that  when  in  military  command,  he  always 
sent  an  armed  force  where  there  was  a  cock-fight.  It  was  an  old 
tradition  that  a  man  would  back  his  favourite  bird  by  betting 
his  children,  his  wife,  his  hut,  and  at  last  his  own  liberty. 
When  several  of  them  thus  found  themselves  slaves,  they  were 
apt  to  be  quarrelsome,  and  the  armed  force  was  necessary.  In 
those  countries  no  man  can  recollect  the  origin  of  cock-fighting. 
As  many  of  our  readers  will  not,  perhaps,  care  to  be  identified 
with  the  pursuit  vjig'jed  pugnaciously,  we  will  look  upon  it  in  its 
modem  and  legallight  as  an  exhibitioner  symmetry  of  shape 
and  beauty  of  feather. 

The  fowls  that  have-  been  exhibited  many  years  ago  are  the 
Moonies  and  Mosses  in   Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,   and  the 
Sebright  Bantams  in  and  near  London.    Thirty  years  ago  these 
latter  were  shown  by  Sir  John  Sebright,  Mr.  HoUingworth, 
Mr.  Prentice,  and  others ;  and  since,  but  before  1842,  by  Mr. 
Leigh  and  others.    The  points  and  weights  werb  decided ;  the 
latter  were  17  ozs.  for  the  cock,  and  14  ozs.  for  the  hen.    A 
cock  was  sold  in  the  early  days  of  these  shows  for  £25.     "High- 
class  Toy  Pigeons  were  often  shown  at  these  meetings;    but 
they  were  strictly  private,  and,  therefore,  little  was  heard  of 
them.     The  first  poultry  shows  we  know  of  were  held  at  the 
Zoological    Gardens,   Begent's   Park.      The  prizes  were  very 
liberal,  and  the  entries  were  satisfactory,  many  coming  from 
Ireland ;  but  it  was  found  too  troublesome  for  a  prosperous 
Society.     The  next  prizes  we  knew  of  were  two  given  annually 
by  the  Earl  of  Yerulam,  at  the  Hertfordshire  Agricultural  Meet- 
ing, for  the  best  two  pens  of  Dorkings  that  could  be  produced. 
We  recollect  no  others  till  shows  became  a  regular  institution. 

We  have  heard  of  meetings  many  years  ago  at  private  houses, 
where  numbers  of  gentlemen  each  brought  a  bird,  and  these 
were  put  on  the  table  in  rotation,  and  judged  according  to  the 
rules  admitted  by  every  exhibitor  to  be  correct — each  one  de- 
preciated his  neighbour's  bird,  and  lauded  his  own.  One  great 
good  that  resulted  from  these  meetings  was  that  amateurs  ex- 
changed birds  for  a  season  for  breeding  purposes,  and  that  thev 
carefully  communicated  to  each  other  anything  that  coidd  aa- 
vanoe  their  common  pursuit.] 


BY,  BEE,  and  HOXTSEHOLD   CHEONICLE. 

MNATOR  OF  PRIZES  FOE  POULTRY. 

toultry  show  has  become  an  established  fact,  and  this 
rise  to  a  wish  to  know,  through  the  medium  of  your 
who  the  individual  was  that  first  offered  a  prize  for 
IS  most  assuredly  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  fancy 
great  good  it  has  achieved. 

r  several  working  men  in  this  neighbourhood  who, 
their  skill  and  care  in  breeding,  &c.,  have  made  very 
il  benefits  from  it ;  so  much  so,  that  their  daily  labour 
oe  quite  a  secondary  consideration  with  them, 
tember  last  the  Keighley  Agricultural  Society  held  its 
1  anniversary,  and  it  proved  a  great  success,  consider- 
ginnings.  I'he  poultry  show  one  of  its  great  attrac- 
ow,  nineteen  years  ago  we  began  with  a  poultry  show 
f  I  the  year  after  we  added  pigs,  and  so  on.    Th9  ge n- 


CREVE  CtEUR,  ANCONAS,  AND  CHAMOIS 
FOWLS— COOKING  COCHIN-CHINAS. 

Iir  your  report  of  the  "extra  class'*  of  the  Birmingham 
Show,  you  mention  Cr^ve  Cosurs,  Anconas,  Chamois,  and 
Cuckoos.  Now,  will  you  kindly  give  a  description  of  these 
fowls,  and  say  if  any  of  them  have  such  sufficient  merit  that 
it  is  likely  they  will  form  classes  for  themselves  ? 

The  Crdve  Ccsurs,  judging  from  the  description  of  them, 
ara  likely  to  prove  a  useful  variety ;  but  I  hope  that  Mrs.  Blair's 
description  of  this  fowl  is  more  correct  than  that  she  gives  of  the 
Hamburghs,  which  is  really  absurd,  as  she  says,  speaking  of 
Pencilled  and  Spangled,  "all  Hamburghs  should  have  clear 
necks.*' 

Can  anything  be  done  with  Cochins  after  they  get  past  a  year 
old,  in  the  way  of  cooking  ?  I  am  just  in  this  difficulty.  I  keep 
a  few  Cochins.  Suppose  I  want  to  sell  any — say  over  a  year  olc^ 
I  can  only  do  so  to  a  poulterer,  for,  perhaps,  1«.  each,  perhaps 
not  so  much,  and  if  there  is  any  way  of  making  them  eatable, 
they  must  be  worth  a  good  deal  more.  This  is  a  great  object 
to  ianciers  (like  myself)  of  small  means,  and  any  information 
would  be  conferring  a  great  boon  on  them.^W.  C. 

[The  only  birds  among  those  you  name  that  are  likely  to  fo 
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ft  clftfiB  are  the  Cr^?e  Coetirs.  The  Ancooas  are  very  seldoin  I 
teen,  and  TeT7  little  admired.  They  are  birda  with  tmall  bodiM,  | 
black  and  white  patchy  plumage,  enormouBly  large  combe  and 

S'Up,  resting  on  the  ground  whrn  they  eat.  They  are  eaid  to 
i  very  good  laycrp.  The  Chamois  are  Bnfi*  P<dands,  and 
sprightly,  good-looking  birds.  Their  buiT  feathers  are  oftiii 
fainllv  edged  with  white.  The  Cuckoos  are  birds  of  any  hreed ; 
but  Cuckoos  in  colour— that  is,  blue,  slate-coloured,  barred  ■ 
plumage  all  orer.  We  hare  had  Cuckoo  Dorkings,  Cochins,  and 
Bantams. 

Tour  Cochins  of  any  age  are  capable  of  aupplyingan  excellent 
meal,  or  a  Tery  choice  dtsh.  It  is  only  so  long  ae  the  idea  of 
cooking  is  confined  to  roasting  and  boiling  that  old  fowls  are 
useless.  They  may  make  potted  meat,  or  a  most  excellent  and 
savoury  pie.  Erery  one  knoi»s  how  to  make  the  former,  we  will 
gire  directions  for  the  latter  as  briefly  as  possible.  Qat  an 
earth'  n  vessel  of  any  kind  haying  an  earthen  lid  with  a  small 
air-hole,  line  it  all  round  with  slices  of  bread.  Having  cut  your 
old  Cochin  up  in  pieces,  and  having  collected  all  the  scraps  the 
hou!>e  afTords,  a  knuckle  and  some  odd  pieces  of  ham,  or  the 
lean  of  pome  bacon,  a  dry  knuckle  and  some  uninviting  scraps  ot 
a  shoulder  of  mutton,  some  stock  meat,  and  a  little  breast  of 
Teal  or  mutton,  take  them  and  go  to  work,  either  figuring  to 
yourself  a  Chinese  puzxle,  or  an  old  marble  chimneypiece,  and 
make  lavers  of  the  meat,  continuing  till  the  veisel  is  full.  Fill 
in  viith  broth,  or  grayy  if  you  have  it ;  f*^'ng  that  with  water. 
Hie  only  difference '^the  former  makee^n^Tither  better.  Put 
on  the  lid,  fasten  it  dS^-n  by  tying  with  a  piece  of  string,  and 
place  it  in  a  »lack  OTcn  all  night.  It  will  simmer  and  simmer 
nntil  all  the  meat  is  as  tender  as  butter,  and  all  the  water  will 
be  turned  into  jelly.  The  pie  itself  will  be  a  sort  of  mosaic,  and 
the  odd  scraps  that  looked  anything  but  tempting  when  th<^ 
were  put  in,  will  now  come  out  set  in  jflly,  and  bo  as  good  to 
the  palate  as  to  the  eye.  £ut  if  your  cook  has  a  weakness  for 
that  abomination  of  all  cookery,  a  good  boil,  you  must  not 
ei^sect  the  success  we  haye  promised.] 


COLOTJE  OF  A  PILE  GAME  COCK'S  LEGS. 

What  should  be  the  colour,  or  the  most  desirable  colour,  in 
the  legs  of  a  Pile  Game  cock  P  Would  dark  blue  legs  in  an 
otherwise  good  bird  prevent  his  taking  a  prize  P  The  bird 
weighs  little  short  of  8 lbs.  Is  that  a  good  weight  for  a  Qame 
cock  P— Medicub. 

[We  always  fancy  that  for  a  Black  Bed  Game  fowl  the  best 
coloured  leg  is  a  willow.  It  ie  but  a  fancy,  as  we  have  frequently 
answered  the  query  in  this  paper,  that  any  colour  is  not  only  ! 
admissible  but  correct.    There  is  only  one  rule  of  colour,  and  ' 
that  is,  that  all  the  fowls  composing  a  pen  shall  have  legs  of  the  ' 
9mne  hue.     It  is  as  true  of  a  Pile  ais  ol^any  other  colour,  but  we 
think  a  yellow  leg  looks  well  on  a  light  Pile.     Blue  is  quite  as 
correct.     Eight  pounds  is  an  imusual  weight  for  a  Game  cock. 
They  do  not  ayerage  6|  Ibt.] 


WHITEHAVEN  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

On  visiting  this  Exhibition  we  were  much  pleased  to  find  so 
excellent  a  collection  of  poultry-  had  been  got  together  so  far 
north  as  Whitehayen. 

The  great  expense  of  transit  from  the  southern  or  even  the 

midland  counties  of  England  acted  as  a  prohibition  to  poultry 

competing  from  those  important  districts;  but  even  with  this 

great  drawback  to  the  entries  nnrT.erically  considered,  it  was 

»omewhat  a  turprise  to  find  that  the  immediate  locality  was  re- 

iresented  by  a  considerable  number  of  pens  that  would  be  well 

*blc  to  hold  their  own  at  most  of  our  principal  me<'tingj».     3 he 

!^in)ittee  were  evidently  a  body  of  gentlemen  most  aiixious  to 

io  justice,  and  net  with  unvarying  courtesy  to  every  one;  but 

*^e  managi  ment  of  a  poultry  exhibition  appeared  a  somewhat 

-  tapk  to  most  of  them,  and  we  have  little  doubt  the  experience 

(oincd  at  the  just-concluded  Show,  will  pri>ye  of  great  yalue  to 

hem  on  future  occasions.      One  of  the  principal  errors  in  the 

^rrangemcntB  that  met  our  eye  at  the  first  glance  was,  permitting 

■^hibitors  (and  not  a  few  absolute  strangers  alfo),  to  enter  the 

rjiihi*;^,,^^^.^  prior  to  the  poultry  being  judged  at  all,  and 

^us  taking  advp'»**ge  of  comi»aririg  beforehand 

i,«;     ~,,w-~^,r-,     ,asit''-is.     Thisfeat''**    «  quite 
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possibly  giye  rise  to  many  unpleasanties,  independently  of  As 
injury  that  it  must  of  necessity  afterwards  eanae  to  theadmiisioi 
funds,  for  we  heard  not  a  few  express  thexnselyes  as  "hafini 
seen  all  they  wanted  to  see  for  notbing."  AH  birds  should  be 
rcceiyed  at  the  doors  by  persons  appointed  to  tliat  duty  i  sad 
none  others,  whatever  their  pretence  for  so  doing,  shoold  bb 
allowed  an  entrance.  Tlie  birds  were  well  cared  for,  aod  tlM 
Befuge  School  Booms  afford  good  convenience  for  a  small  o(^ 
lection,  though  if  the  light  could  haye  been  more  univenally 
diffused  throughout  the  pens  it  would  haye  been  a  grsst  ia* 
pTOvement.  The  additional  gaslights  put  up  for  the  ooosnoi 
causing  a  rather  increased  obscurity  to  the  low^orpenf. 

The  Qame  fowls  were,  perhaps,  the  best  olaasea  in  the  ilunh 
room,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  the  Brown  Beds  ware  ths 
most  perfect  in  condition  of  any.  llie  winner  of  the  silver  ei^ 
was  of  this  colour,  and  it  is  not  frequently  a  better  is  met  witlL 
We  were  much  pleased  also  with  Mr.  Kobinson's  priia  pea  of 
chickens,  they  were  a  great  credit  to  XJlyerston  breediog.  h 
the  old  birds  the  same  gentleman  exhibited  a  first-rate  code,  bnl 
mated  to  a  hen  with  a  comb  that  would  disqualify  anjwhmi 
Many  of  the  Game  fowls,  too,  did  not  match  in  the  C(rfour  of  U» 
legs — always  a  fatal  objection  to  success.  The  Duckwinged  Gfms 
were  quite  a  failure,  the  first-prizd  pen  excepted.  The  SpatiA 
class  throughout  showed  the  locality  did  not  suit  them,  th« 
condition  was  decidedly  inferior  both  as  regards  general  hesMi 
and  plumage.  The  Dor^'n^f,  contrariwise,  were  good.  Jnthe 
Cochins f  the  Partridgf-coloured  richly  deserve  very  fkvoinnbis 
mention.  The  GohKn-spangled  JSamburffht  were,  undoubttdlf, 
one  of  the  very  best  classes  in  the  oolleotion.  Mr.  Joaai^  of 
Parton,  howcyer,  took  a  sweep  of  the  prizes  against  a  great  eo» 
petition.  The  other  varieties  of  Hamburghs  did  notmnsterio 
well.  Not  a  single  pen  of  Polandt  was  entered.  In  Bmdmm, 
the  Game,  Gold-lacd,  and  some  excellent  Japanese  wcrsvifi 
shown. 

We  hardly  expected  much  in  Aylesbury  Duda^  i&d  nr 
surmise  proved  coireot,  but  the  Bouens  were  really  good. 

The  collection  of  Pigeo%9  was  capital.  We  can  ten^  dO  ^ 
mind  better  specimens  than  the  successful  Bed  Tumblsn,  \nuts 
Owls,  Bunt«,  Barbs,  Jacobins,  Turbits,  or  Nuns.  Unhap[Nlj 
the  weather  proyed  most  unpropitious  from  continuous  ni^  • 
though  even  under  this  disadvantage  there  was  a  triwibis 
attendance. 

Gakk  (Block-breasted  and  other  KedB).~First,  H.  If  Ian,  WhltAaW. 
Recond,  J.  Brough,  Carlisle.  Highly  Commended,  R.  J.  BoUomBi  The 
Nook,  UlTer»ton. 

Game  (Duckwing  and  other  Greys  and  Bines).— First,  K.  J.  BsUbsoS, 
Viver»ton.     (Second  withhdd). 

Game  (any  other  variety  ..—First,  G.  C.  Whitwell,  KflndaL  BscosA, 
J.  Doney,  AspAtria. 

Spa MBM.— First,  I.  G.  Pdrke,  Moresby.  Second,  P.  Hackay,  ]I«MAf* 
Commended,  J.  Brawn,  Anpuiria;  K.  J.  Robinson,  UlverstOB. 

DosKiMO  (Coloured).— First,  E.  To]ii>ing,  Band  with.  Second,  T.  Vbm, 
Rheda.  Highly  CommeMded,  T.  Dixon.  Commeaded,  J.  Damsj,  A«ttris; 
£.  Topping ;  J.  Brown,  A><^atria. 

CocuiM-CuiKA  (any  vurietT).— First  and  Second,  £.  A.  AaUoa^,  mgtM 
Hall. 

Hambubuh  (Golden-spangled).- First  and  Seeoad,  W.G.  B.  Joiiaib  ^^ 
ton.    Comnitiidod;  >\ .  B.  Clurka,  ^'hitehdven ;  J.  Webster,  8t  Itics. 

Hambukoh  {Silver-8i>anglcdj.— Secjud,  A.  Thompaon,  Bsosiagbtiii. 
(First  M-ithbcld). 

Hakhciiuh  luny  other  variety).— First,  J.  Webster,  St.  Bees.  Beeoai 
E.  A.  Agliunhy,  Wi|rton  HalL 

Gamk  Bantamk.— First,  I.  G.  Parke,  Moresby.  Second,  B.  J.  BoUuoa 
Ulverstou.  Highly  Cooimended,  R.  J.  Koblnaon.  Commended,  !•  Oi 
Parke. 

Bantatis  (Gold  or  Pilver-laccd).— First,  L  C.  Parke,  Horesbj.  Busad, 
R.  J.  Robinson,  ITlverfton.    Commmdcd,  J.  Broun,  Aspatrfa.  _^ 

Baktams  (Hny  other  variety}.— Fir»-t  und  Secoid,  Miss  Kinff,  Hoii^* 
Highly  Cummeiidcd,  J.  Newby,  MuncaKier  Head;  J.  B.  Wilson. 

1)1  cKs  (Aylesbury;.-  First,  M.  Irwiu,  WhiUrbaven.  Second,  L  G.  V^oMt 
Idoresby. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Towcrson,  Whitehaven.  Seeoad,  £.▼«*•» 
Dootie     Highly  Ctmiinended,  W.  G.  R.  Jones,  Parton. 

Dicks  (hi  y  other  variety).— Pri/c,  J.  Tower »on,  Whitehaven. 

PioFONs  —  OBrnVr*.— Firnt,  J.  ic  W.  Toweraon,  Egremont.    SsesBOt 
H.  Miers,  JuB.,  Whitohaven.     2\tmbhr»  '  J/mmnI).— Prise,  K.  PiekcrtB|* 
Tumblers    (i^a/r/AfvJcd).— First,   8.   8hirwen.  Whitehaven.     Seeoad,^ 
Miers  Jun.     TumbUra  [any  othtr  rariety),—Fini,  K.  Pickering,  CarW 
Second,  J.  &  W.  Tottcrson.     Poir/er*.— First,  B.  Plokeitag.    8ceoBdjl> 
Weeks.    Fa  tit  nils. —Virtu.  A.  G.  Brooke,  St.  Beea.     Second,  K.  Fiekernf' 
Jat'ohihs.~Vir*tt  A.  G.  Brooke,  St.  Bees.     Second,  B.  Pickering.    Ca» 
mended,  J.  Weeks,  Bootlc.     'jyumpettri.—Firt^t,  M.  Irwhl,  Wh'.tebav* 
Hecnnd,  8.  Shc-rwen,  Whitehaven.     Barha.—FiMt  and  MeoM,  M.  Irvk 
Hishiy  Conimenncd,  M.  Irwin.    Commended,  H.  lllera,jva    JbrMti^ 
First,  R.  Pickering.     Second,  U.  Irwin.     Highly  Commended,  J.  *  ^ 
Towerton,  Ettremont.      Oie/f.— Flntt,    J.  ft  w.  Toweraon.      BecenJ,  j 
Bherwm,  Whit*-haven.    A  ww  variety  not  tpeti/Ud  frefere.— HnC,  M.  Irw» 
Second,  A.  G.  Bnioke.    Highly  Ocmimended,  A.  G.  Brooke. 
lUaBiTS  (lop>eared).— Prise,  R.  T.  Choycc. 

Oaxb  Cuck.—  F"ver  Cnp,  A.  G.  Brooke,  St.  Bees.    Second,  B.J.  BoUoiMr 
Ulverston.    'Ihiv        Brough. Carlisle.    Highly Conaseaaad, B. BsU, WWir* 
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ground,  or  on  a  gnTcncd  walk,  and  giTen  a  few  vegetablei  to 

ant,  it  would  greatly  eontrihute  lo  their  htelth  and  Ihriring. 

Tfaew  dnimals  pajin  Seah  tor  nhit  thfj  consume  j  wlitn  tb«J 
haTB  »ltained  B»e  orsii  monlhi  Ihey  haye gBnerallj  giined  3Ibj. 
in  four  day!,  and  aomctimM  9  lb».  in  ten  daja.  Tbe  older  thaf 
grow  the  more  flesh,  fat,  fur,  anil  akin  thej  acquire. 

A  young  Rabbit  ia  not  onlv  without  much  Seah  at  three  or 
four  montha,  but  tbe  fleeh  ia  alaa  without  tatte ;  at  ail  monthi 
ita  fleih  i*  more  Arm  and  better.  The  older  it  grows  tbe  leai 
inBL— rirK.  ''"<''''■ '"  ^'■''^  becoi  es ;  a  fortiiight  is  aufficient  to  make  it  M 
ir-i^-inshid}.  '■"^  Bt  for  eating.  Tha  joung  male*  should  be  killed  before  the 
joung  feraalea  [  they  beeo  ■  e  amorous  tooner,  aod  tlieir  ieah 
r.  Edward  Hewitt,  at  £daa  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  oftlaiated  ^Ixaya  loses  some  of  tti  quality. 
la  Judge. 


CAKABIES. 


r  or  BB«>-firat, 


CaoSS-BttEDS  BETWEBN  StLVER.PENC[LLED 
HAMBURGH  AND  .SPANISH  FOWLS. 

"  WOBCESTBit'a"  statement  in  a  recant  Sumlwr  brings  to 
my  mind  an  ooeurrenos  of  two  or  three  jeara  ago,  of  which  I 
made  a  mcin.  at  the  time.  I  was  making  cipariuients  upon 
diffarent  croaac",  and  amongst  others  raUed  tno  good  brooda  of 
dickens  from  two  Silrer- pencilled  hens  and  a  Spaoith  c  ck. 
miese  fowls  were  eiidontly  of  a  gramniBtical  turn  of  mind,  and 
wishing  to  show  practically  that  two  negatiies  malie  a  positive, 
MTen  out  of  eight  puUats  showed  k  periect  obstinacy  in  sitting, 
and  several  of  them  were  alkiwed  lo  roar  chicken*,  and  con- 
ducted theniselres  admirably  as  molliers.  IJiuro  could  be  no 
other  crof  B-breeriing,  ai  I  had  no  othur  cock  at  ihd  time.  AU 
these  half-bred  fowis  wpra  btaok,  tlie  cocka  witli  golden  and  the 
hana  with  bniwuiah  hackler  hotU  bad  milt  eitraiagnnt  double 
oomba.  Tlio  eggi  were  nearly  as  large  as  those  oF  tlie  Spanish, 
but  not  ne*rly  so  abundant  as  from  lli8  Silrer-pencilled.  I 
could  sen  no  adrentage  in  this  cr.^sa. 

One  of  the  t)B9t  fowls  for  toble  is,  I  think,  tho  Best  cross  be- 
tween the  Ourking  hen  and  the  Qamo  cock. — Hestob,  3fa/ven>. 


NORFOLK  AND  CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
TUKKETS. 

I  w»n  lo  commence  keeiiini  Turkeys,  and  should  wish  to 
atari  with  Iho  right  sort.  Tlie  Xurfoik  Turkeys  are  strongly 
reconiniei^ded  to  me  ai  being  llie  liesl.  I  am  told  by  some  tiiat 
the  roat  black  are  the  true  Norfolk  breed,  a-.d  I>y  others  that 
they  aro  not.  The  black  ones  I  find  are  invariably  pmaller  than 
(ho  Bom.'what. grey-coloured  on.s.  I  tliouglit  of  buying  three 
hena  and  one  cock  bird.  I  do  not  want  tliom  fur  oilubition,  but 
forlabie.— K.  W.  A.  G. 

[Tlu^  Norfolk  Turkeys  are  qiuta  black,  and  they  are  not  at 
lar^e  lu  the  Caoibridgcihiro.  It  has  been  with  Ihem  aa  it  will 
bo  with  all  poultry— whtri-Ter  feather  and  colour  are  made  a 
line  qua  uoa,  other,  and  in  our  opiaion  more  laluablc,  pro- 
perties mu«t  be  sacriBced.  You  can  start  Tcry  well  with  a  cock 
and  three  heaa.] 


TUE  FATTENING  OF  UABBIT3. 
In  reply  to  "A  Nonci"  we  insert  tbe  following : — 
Uany  ways  of  fattening  Babbits  have  been  recommended. 
Nolhin,;  aniwors  better  than  hBrleymeat,  oatmeal,  or  split  peas, 
or  a  miiture  of  these  snbstancei*,  by  adding  now  and  then  a  lirtle 
tender  hav  and  ona  or  two  apoonfule  of  walcr  a-day  for  each 
Rabbit.  Tlio  beat  age  at  which  yon  can  lake  liahhits  to  fallen 
(hem  ie  at  Sre  or  sii  months;  having  reached  Ibat  aga  they 
e  before  that  age  they  could  not  fiitten,  they 


firtten 

have  nothing  but  skin  on  iheir  bonei  in  consequence  of  tliei. 
growth.  The  bony  sjatem  is  developed  with  the  cutaneous 
^■tem  at  the  eipense  of  the  other  organic  systfma  ;  and 
lltjt  is  the  reason  why  little  Rabbita  have  generally  larger 
•tDmaehs  tli'an  thaw  of  six  or  seren  month*.  One  should  not 
wonder  to  ai*  them  get  thin  when  Ihey  are  young  ;  one  ahould 
(•ther  be  uneasy  if  thev  grew  fat,  it  being  an  unnatural  atale, 
md  you  would  soon  see  tbfia  die  of  diarrhiPB. 

Rabbita  should  be  kept  at  all  times  in  clean  airy  habitations, 
■d  jon  must  pay  pirlioular  attention  to  Ihoae  you  fatten. 
Utbough  mui-h  eierciso  ia  not  good  for  them  at  this  lime,  if 
klj  were  placed  for  an  hour  a-day  in  fine  weather  on  a  rich 
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Tet  third  annnsl  eihihilion,and  competition  of  Canariesi 
Poultry,  and  Pigeons,  under  the  luaptees  of  this  Bocielj,  tool 
place  in  the  Market -Hall,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  insl.  The  Show 
■aa  open  to  all  Scotland,  and,  from  varioua  cansea,  was  by  far 
the  most  sncoewful  that  ha^  yet  been  held  in  connection  with 
the  Society.  No  fewer  than  four  silver  medals  pmented  by 
supportera  of  the  Society  were  offered  aa  priiea,  and  the  Com- 
mittee having  exerted  thrmarlvea  to  obtain  aome  alandinit  for 
the  Show  aa  an  exhibition  of  poultry,  the  result  was  a  diiiplay  in 
that  department,  which,  for  qualify,  haa  never  been  equalled  in 
tne  south  of  Hcolland,  while  the  entries  were  unexpectedly 
nnmeroua.  Of  Poultry,  9S  patra  were  exhibited  ;  of  Canariei, 
217  cages  ;  and  of  Pigeona,  88  cagvB.  The  poultry  coopa  were 
ranged  in  the  centre  of  the  Hall ;  the  bird  cages  round  the  wall*. 
The  HsU  resoimded,  in»ide  and  ont,  wilh  tbe  shrill  crowmg  of 
cocka  and  twittering  of  Canaries,  though  the  ineesaant  noise 
from  the  defiant  Inrgs  of  Chanticleer  fairty  drowned  tbe  cheer- 
ful conoort  of  the  warbling  songsters.  Bnt  the  Show  altogether 
was  a  moht  interesting  and  beautiful  one.  The  exhibition  of 
birda  was  very  much  more  numerous  than  any  previously  held 
in  Dumfries,  and  the  quality  better  and  more  equal— the  Judge* 
having  in  most  caBes  some  diOlculty  in  eoming  to  their  decisions. 
It  would  be  invidiou'  to  particularise  where  all  was  good  and 
worthy  of  ihe  Exhibition  ;  bul,  undoubtedly,  the  "  King"  of  the 
Show  in  ihe  Canary  department  was  the  vellow  pirbald  cock  of 
Mr.  Couptand,  DumfrieF,  the  winner  o'f  Mr.  Gibson's  aJlvec 
medal.  This  bird  is  of  extremely  elrgant  shspe,  and  ia  valued 
at  £50.  His  cage  waa  hnng  with  ailver  medals  ;  he  has  taken 
the  flrst  priae  at  a  Show  in  Glasgow,  and  von  the  medal  at 
MulTat  last  year;  he  also  look  the  first  priie  at  the  Txmkerby 
Show ;  he  took  the  first  prize  and  prize  medol  at  the  Dumfries 
Show  last  year,  and  has  been  equally  succeaaful  this  year.  This 
little  paragon  attracted  many  admirers.  Among  the  specimens 
sent  for  decoration— that  is.  not  for  competition,  were  two  large 
cages  of  Canariea  ahowo  by  Mr  M'Gregor,  confectioner,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  (?owan,  Dumfriis — the  one  containing  Bevenleen  and 
the  other  fourteen  birds  i  also  a  cage  of  three  Orosshille,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  J.  Maxwell,  Hillend  Mill.  There  droll  but  rather. 
clumsy-liko  creatures  were  got  in  Dalswinlon  wood  ;  they  are 
said  to  be  very  numerous  about  Moffat.  Their  grotesque  more* 
menta,  inceaiant  motion,  and  peculiarly  shaped  bills  so  well 
■daj'led  for  splitting  open  at  a  stroke  the  flr  cones  on  which 
they  feed,  attracted  much  notice.  One  of  them  was  evidently 
flattered  by  the  attention  he  excited,  and  perseveringly  occu- 
pied himwlf  in  deacHbing  an  endlesa  series  of  somersaulls. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  attraction  in  the  department  of  decora- 
tion was  the  large  case  of  the  egga  of  Bri'isli  and  foreign  birds, 
shown  by  that  enthusiastio  collector  of  all  kinds  of  eurioBitier, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Gibson,  bookseller,  Dumfriee.  Tliia  caaa  ia  only 
part  of  Mr.  Gibson's  colleotion  of  eggs,  yet  it  contains  400 
diatinct  varieties,  from  the  miniile  ega,  of  the  Golden-cresled 
Wren  to  the  huge  bulk  of  that  of  the  Ostrich.  All  the  varieties 
are  labelled,  are  in  a  flne  state  of  preaeivat  ion,  and  arranged 
wilh  the  utmost  taste. 

In  the  Poultry  de]iBrtment,  many  of  the  specimens  exhibited 
were  of  Brst-claae  merit.  Ihe  CWMs-rAifKi  fowls  sboim  by 
Mr.  Biggar,  of  Maryholm,  were  unrivalled  for  size,  aymmetry, 
and  beauty  of  plumage.  The  prise  Oanu  oock,  the  winner  of 
Dr.  Qrieve'a  medal,  belonging  to  Mr.  James  Thorpe,  was  ■ 
model  of  its  kind.  Mr.  John  Pagan,  Clarencefield,  showed  •■ 
cock  and  hen  of  the  Black  UtUag  breed,  wliioli  were  nniTenelly 
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acknowledged  to  be  truly  magnificent  specimens.  The  male 
bird  is  of  remarkable  size,  and  lias  quite  a  regal  air,  the  efiect  of 
w})ich  is  greatly  increased  by  the  long  and  slender  arching  tail, 
which  is  supposed  to  mdicate  some  departure  from  the  pure 
Malay  breed.  The  plumage  of  these  birds  has  a  metallic  lustre 
of  peculiar  beauty.  In  the  same  class,  the  Golden  and  Silver 
Folands^  shown  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Gibson,  were  much  admired. 
Among  the  Poultry  shown  for  decoration  were  a  splendid  pair  of 
Africnn  hens,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bif;gar,  of  Marx  holm,  and  a 
pair  of  Japanese  fowls  belongmg  to  Mrs.  Brown,  Nith  House. 

The  showof  i^]^eo»«  was  ver^  good ;  the  prize  Fantails  belonging 
to  Mr.  Eirkpatrick,  Duncow,  being  perfect  beauties  in  their  way. 

The  Hall  was  on  both  days  continually  crowded  with  visitors, 
who  appeared,  from  their  minute  examination  and  criticism,  to 
enjoy  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  improving  their  practical 
acquaintance  with  natural  history. 

A  difficulty  arose  out  of  the  Judges*  award  for  the  best  Game 
cock,  it  being  alleged  that  the  bird  shown  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  and 
to  which  Dr.  Grieve's  silver  medal  was  adjudged,  was  the  pro- 
perty of  one  of  the  Judges,  though  entered  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  name. 
The  Committee  are  making  inquiry  into  the  matter. —  {Dutti' 
fries  Courier.) 


lEEEGULAR  PRODUCTION  OF  DRONES. 

I  HATE  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  discussion  respecting 
drone-breeding  queens,  and  have  had  one  this  autumn  which 
has  somewhat  resembled  those  described,  and  yet  differs  from 
them.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  these:  As  formerly 
stated,  I  used  every  endeavour  to  increase  my  Ligurians  by 
swarming,  and  had  one  natural  swarm  in  August,  probably  near 
the  middle  of  the  month;  and  the  young  queen  left  in  the 
parent  hive  seemed  sterile  for  about  two  weeks  afterwards. 
However,  I  then  discovered  that  she  had  become  fertile.  In 
about  fourteen  days  time  I  ascertained  that  the  brood  were 
entirely  drones,  both  in  the  ordinary  cells  and  also  in  the  large 
cells  ;  and  feeling  somewhat  interested  in  the  result,  I  paid 
particular  attention  to  them  on  emerging  from  the  cell,  and 
could  distinguish  no  difference  in  their  appearance  from  the 
ordinary  drones.  I  may  also  mention  that,  although  they  got 
pretty  numerous,  the  bees  did  not  molest  them  for  several  weeks, 
and  I  began  to  think  that  they  must  have  lost  their  queen. 
However,  on  examination  I  very  soon  observed  her  majesty  in 
a  very  healthy-looking  condition,  and  also  found  her  to  be  a 
very  light  fine  marked  Ligurian  ;  and  as  I  had  no  other  Ligurian 
queen  to  replace  her  with,  I  allowed  her  to  remain  where  she 
was ;  and  the  result  justifies  the  action,  for  in  due  time  I  began 
to  observe  a  number  of  young  workers  making  their  appearance 
along  with  their  larger  neighbours,  until  the  scene  became  quite 
changed — nearly  all  young  workers  with  an  occasional  male. 
And  at  the  present  time  I  find  they  are  still  breeding  young 
bees ;  but  a  drone  now  and  then  makes  its  appearance,  and  I 
send  you  one  as  a  specimen,  which  I  caught  coming  out  of  the 
hive  this  morning  (Deo.  15th),  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  its  first  flight.  You  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  so  well 
marked  as  the  Ligurian  drones  generally  are,  and  I  believe  it  is 
much  darker  than  most  of  those  which  have  been  bred  by  this 
young  queen.  However,  I  have  thoujeht  better  to  send  it,  as 
the  season  is  now  far  advanced  ;  and  if  cold  weather  should  set 
in  I  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  another,  as  they 
are  now  scarce.  You  wiu  perceive  that  I  have  merely  stated 
the  facts  of  the  case  without  offering  any  comment  on  it.  How- 
ever, it  clearly  shows  that  a  young  queen  mav  first  produce  only 
drones  and  afterwards  become  a  fertile  breeder  of  working  bees. 
If  it  had  not  been  that  there  were  drones  in  this  hive  at  the 
time  the  queen  was  reared,  I  would  have  considered  the  occur- 
rence as  a  provision  in  Nature  to  supply  that  want ;  but  as  this 
was  not  the  case  it  seems  rather  unaccountable  why  it  should 
have  occurred.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  any  instance  of 
drone-breeding  queens  that  has  come  under  your  notice  have 
never  been  known  to  breed  anything  but  them.  I  should  like 
to  have  your  opinion  of  this  case  after  examining  the  specimen 
sent.— J.  S. 

[I  believe  I  have  a  similar  case  in  my  apiary,  but  cannot  be 
sure  until  mild  weather  affords  better  opportunity  for  exami- 
nation. I  have  never  kept  a  true  drone-breeding  queen  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  but  have  no  doubt  that  one  of  this  descrip- 
tion would  breed  nothing  but  drones  during  the  whole  of  her 
life. — A  Detokbhibb  Bbe-kbefeb.] 


DOES  A  QUEEN  BEE  STING  OR  BITEP- 
EFFECTS  OF  INTERBREEDING. 

I  FANCY  "  Upwards  a^d  Onwards  "  makes  a  mistake  m  pin 
268,  and  that  he  took  a  sharp  phioh  from  the  mandibles  of  tki 
qnccn  bee  he  was  handling  for  the  application  of  her  stinff.  Aft 
any  rate,  he  does  not  say  that  she  left  that  weapon  behind, 
which  she  could  scarcely  have  fSsiled  to  do  if  she  had  darted  it 
into  the  cuticle  of  either  his  thumb  or  forefinger.  The  reluotsnee 
of  the  queen  bee  to  use  her  sting  is  certainly  most  remaiktUk 
I  must  have  handled  many  scores,  and  never  was  stnng  by  tny. 
She  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  particular  about  using  her  jiwi^ 
and  will  bite  pretty  sharply  if  provoked  to  do  so  by  rough  hsbm. 

I  am  also  tempted  to  inquire  if  he  is  sure  that  the  beei  m 
speaks  of,  in  the  cottager^s  garden,  have  really  never  been  crossed^ 
but  have  '^  bred  in-and-in  for  years."  If  this  be  indeed  tbecsM^ 
they  must  be  separated  by  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  iny 
other  bees,  since  I  have  proved,  and  stated  in  page  39,  tint 
drone  influence  extends  fully  two  miles. 

May  it  not,  however,  be  open  to  a  doubt  whether  bsei  do 
deteriorate,  as  some  have  imagined,  by  being  bred  in-and-in?  I 
once  saw  an  apiary  of  nearly  forty  stocks  (and  which  had  num- 
bered as  many  as  eighty),  all  resulting  from  a  sinsle  swsnn 
brought  from  a  distance  many  years  before.  Now,  this  spiiij 
was  attached  to  a  lone  fiirmhouse,  probably  quite  as  much,  snd 
possibly  even  more,  isolated  from  other  bees  as  the  cottsger'i 
garden  mentioned  by  **  Ufwabds  and  Onwabdb,"  and  no  ligM 
of  deterioration  of  the  species  were  to  be  detected. 

I  would  also  refer  to  pages  221  and  222  of  the  XXIT.  VoL 
of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  wherein  are  related  the  eireoa* 
stances  under  which  all  the  bees  in  Tasmania  originally  fpranf 
from  a  single  stock.  This  must,  of  course,  liave  been  i  csie  i 
undoubted  interbreeding  without  the  possibility  of  its  effeflti 
being  ameli'^rated  by  a  single  cross ;  and  yet-,  I  may  eonfidently 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  a  no  less  accurate  observer  that 
**  B.  &  W"  to  state  whether  I  am  not  correct  in  asserting  that  the 
honey  bee  of  Tasmania  is  not  one  whit  inferior  to  its  Enropssn 
progenitor.  Taking  these  circumstances  into  oonsidfration,  I 
believe  that  ''Upwards  and  Onwabds"  may  dismiss  the  note 
that  his  neighbour's  bees  have  deteriorated  by  breeding  in-snd« 
in,  and  may  fairly  place  to  the  credit  of  his  saperior  manage- 
ment, any  difierence  in  favour  of  his  own  bees  which  he  nnf 
detect  between  them  and  others  of  their  speeiee  which  nuj 
happen  to  be  in  charge  of  a  less  skilful  apiamn. — A  ]>XT(V* 

SHIRE  BbE-KEEFER. 

P.S. — I  cannot  agree  with  what  is  stated  at  the  end  of 
"  Upwards  and  Onwards'  "  article  in  page  288>  nnce  I  kite 
often  found  swarms  which  failed  to  fill  their  hives  the  first  Bum> 
mer  form  the  strongest  stocks  in  the  next. 


THE  SUPER-POSING  DIFFICULTY. 

When  two  such  leading  contributors  as  your  Devon  end 
Renfrewshire  correspondents  got  completely  at  variinoe  on  a 
point,  not  theoretical  but  altogether  practical,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  we,  the  minor  on-lookers,  should  be  fairly  nooplueaed ;  end 
it  must,  therefore,  have  afforded  your  apiarian  leaders  moflh 
pleasure  perusing  '*B.  &  W.'s**  very  satisfa9tory  solutiJn  of  tke 
difficulty. 

"B.  &  W.'s"  remarks  are  capital,  except  an  nnfortnnito 
oversight  towards  the  end,  where  ho  says,  "  I  should  give  to 
"A.  W."  this  better  advice — to  follow  the  northern  plan  if  he 
wishes  his  bees  to  take  possession  of  the  upper  hire?  Wliy 
if?  Surely  your  correspondent  cannot  overlooK  the  fact  thstto 
get  the  bees  to  ascend  was  the  gist  of  "A.  W.'s"  quen,  vaA 
his  only  motive  in  uniting  his  hives,  and  on  which  all  the  dil" 
putation  hangs.  He  need  not,  therefore,  apologetically  sllndi 
to  his  siding  with  "  A  Renfrewshire  Bbb-kexfeb,"  ss  Im 
mode  of  reasoning  altogether  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  cf 
pressed  by  that  apiarian,  more  particularly  as  "  A.  W."  told  Bi 
at  page  410,  last  volume,  that  he  employe  bare  and  slideit 
Should  that  be  the  case  with  his  lower  hive  under  diteuisioBf 
from  my  own  experience  in  uniting  these  hivee,  whirh  I  hi** 
done  over  and  over  again  with  the  exact  reeults  described  hf 
your  Renfrew  correspondent,  I  can  therefore  most  unlieeH 
tatingly  endorse  all  he  has  said.  Such  storified-hivea,  be  thef 
two  or  many,  invariably  become  one  when  united,  and  it  is  n 
unquestionable  fact  that  bees  winter  at  the  top. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  this  particular  toww  hine  have  t 
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iderance  of  honey  in  it,  and  onlj  these  small  conical 

gs  in  the  top  we  Bometimes  see,  which  rery  possibly  your 

correspondent  had  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  wrote,  I 

be  prone  to  entertain  the  idea,  in  such  a  case,  the  lower 

become  the  stock ;  but  I  nerer  made  the  experiment. 

«  there  ^a  Isrge  central  three  or  four-inch  aperture,  the 

»ility  of  their  atcending  would  be  enhanced  from  the  bees 

lly  congregating  more  between  the  middle  combs. 

cribe  this  diversity  of  opinion  on  **  A.  W.*s"  case  to  the 

ties  and  practice  of  storifying  not  being  so  well  understood 

south.    The  high  system  of  farming  practised  in  many 

M  in  the  north  tells  most  unfavourably  against  the  bee- 

,  forcing  bim  to  tax  his  ingenuity  to  combat  this,  the 

urable  climate  and  short  s  ason,  by  combining  his  swarms 

storifying  plan  to  effect  the  same  result,  that  in  many 

es  in  the  south  the  roost  negligent  bee-keeper  easily  can 

ingle  swarms  and  no  trouble.     The  bint  of  your  great 

iporary,  of  Printing  House  Square,  at  the  Cattle  Show 

the  other  day,  as  to  the  advantage  his  southern  hearers 

derive  from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Scotch  system 

equally  applicable  to  apiculture  as  agilculture. — H.  B.  D. 


iOW  I  BECAME  AN  OXFORDSHIRE 

BEE-KEEPER. 

(Continued from pa^e  288.) 

EN  the  combs  are  extricated,  place  four  of  the  small  wedges 
(tant  around  the  bee-board,  where  the  circumference  of 
is  points  out,  and  replace  the  hire  upon  them  ;  the  wedges 
•eyent  crushing  the  bees,  and  leave  an  opening  around  for 
tural  possessors  to  return  and  gorge  themselves,  and  for 
leighbours  also  to  come  and  assist  at  the  feast,  to  clear 
3  hive  from  every,  the  least,  particle  of  honey,  and  no 
housewife  could  perform  a  cleaner  sweep  than  the  bees 
)f  it  in  that  respect ;  though,  poor  little  things,  after  they 
aen  robbed  of  everything,  I  iiiviriably  find  they  have  begun 
g  new  combs,  and  elongated  some  an  inch  or  so  in  several 
before  nightfall,  thus  setting  us  the  ( xamplo  that  after 
Dunes  the  most  wise  plan  is  to  tie  on  our  aprons  and  go  to 
Now,  take  the  dish  or  dishes  of  honeycomb  away  a 
)d  yards,  the  further  the  better,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
hem  on  a  greensward  if  possible,  near  to  some  outhouse 
n  where  there  is  a  door  which  can  be  closed,  and  within 
another  empty  dish  or  pan  is  placed.  Life  a  corner  of 
uth  from  the  dish  containing  the  combs;  raise  each 
ely,  and  brush  off  any  stragglers  or  those  plastered  with 
on  to  the  grass,  where  their  namesakes  will  soon  clear  it 
»ff  them.  Take  each  comb,  after  having  done  so  under 
and  close  the  duor  upon  it ;  thus  the  bees  are  kept  from 
ng  on  one's  after-operatioits,  the  first  of  which  must  be  to 
;ly  examine  the  combs,  for  centrally  in  them  bee-grubs 
)r  less  will  be  found,  which,  if  no  notice  were  taken  of 
hundreds  of  bees  would  be  lost  to  the  colony.  So  I 
it  forth  a  Og-drum,  one  of  those  mentioned  before  which 
L'cn  denuded  of  its  contents,  and  cut  away  the  comb  in 
IS  containing  the  brood  so  as  to  fit  into  it,  and  pre^ 
against  the  sides,  that  on  reversing  the  super  they  will 
in  their  poMii^n  similarly  to  what  they  would  had  the 
tached  them  there  naturally.  I  then  placed  it  over  age  2, 
the  same  way  as  if  I  was  adjusting  it  for  honey  working 
spring,  and  the  bees  will  hatch  out  every  grub  and  make 
the  super  for  nex>  year,  bjr  clearing  otf  the  remains  of 
adhering?  to  its  interior.  I  thus  killed  two  birds  with  one 
got  tlie  grubs  brought  to  maturity,  and  the  supers  beau- 
rlemed.  The  bees  will  unite  the  tcjnporary  combs  to  the 
f  the  super  alter  their  own  frt^hion,  but  of  course  they 
cut  out  again  to  become  melted  into  wax  anon. 
'  the  seals  from  the  surface  of  the  cell'*,  containing  the 
should  at  once  be  flayed  off  with  the  thin  worn  carving 
md  be  placed  in  canvass  bags ;  the  pure  combs  cut  and 
into  one,  and  those  pieces  containing  bee-bread  put  into 
r,  to  be  then  su:«pended  over  basins  to  drain  off  the  honey 
>uld  the  weather  prove  cold  or  the  honey  soon  thicken, 
18  done  this  season,  suspend  the  bags  somehow  near  the 
a  of  the  fire,  in  order  to  relieve  the  honey  more  expedi- 
from  the  combs.  Under  these  latter  circumstances,  I 
ly  honey  in  a  tin  forcer  suspended  to  a  bottle-jaek,  similar 
tins  meat.     Thoueh  I  am  careful  to  prevent  it  from 


becoming  so  hot  as  to  melt  the  wax,  and  every  now  and  then  I 
work  the  bags  about  with  my  hands  to  alter  the  position  of  the 
combs ;  but  I  am  careful  so  to  squeeze  as  not  to  crush  them 
more  than  necessary.  Happening  to  have  them  by  me,  I  have 
stored  my  run-honey  this  year  in  wide-mouthed  bottles,  similar 
to  those  which  are  used  for  preserving  green  gooseberries,  and 
when  it  becomes  congealed  by  the  cold  I  shall  gently  warm  the 
bottles  to  cause  it  to  run  out  again  when  wanted.  In  the  after- 
noon I  took  I  he  pan,  &c.,  off  from  age  1,  and  loosened  the  hive 
from  its  propolis  and  the  board,  and,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
spread  a  cloth  on  the  ground  by  its  side,  laid  two  sticks  upon  it, 
placed  age  6  upon  them,  dashed  out  the  bees,  and  immediately 
tifred  age  1  over  them,  then  winged  the  bees  from  the  two  boards 
on  to  the  cloth,  suspended  a  pan  upon  tressels  over  the  hive,  and 
left  them  roaring  out  their  differences  and  to ,  settle  the  affair 
amongst  themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 

Why  I  plate  the  pan  upon  tressels  suspended  over  the  hive 
is  this :  When  the  pan  (perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  that  it  ii 
now  brought  into  play  to  ward  off  treacherous  storms  whilst 
one  is  a-bed  and  asleep),  rests  upon  the  hive,  a  sensation  ij 
created  throughout  in  taking  it  off,  and  the  bees  immediately 
begin  to  rush  from  beneath  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  ;  and 
be  as  quick  as  one  will,  it  takes  a  degree  of  time  before  one  can 
release  the  pan  from  one*s  hands  to  lift  the  hive  on  to  its  stand, 
by  which  time  the  bees  are  become  thick  on  the  bottom  of  the 
hive,  and  numbers  of  them  would  bopome  crushed  upon  the 
board,  for  it  will  not  do  to  place  wedges  in  this  instmce,  ai 
neighbourly  visiting  must  certainly  now  be  dispensed  with.  The 
pan  and  the  tressels  can  be  quietly  removed  without  the  bees 
gaining  the  least  inkling,  and  their  hive  is  caught  up  and  placed 
upon  the  board  quick  as  thought,  so  as  not  to  endanger  one  of 
their  lives. 

I  arose  at  five  o'clock  next  morning,  and  placed  the  hive  and 
united  colony  upon  its  pedestal  in  the  manner  just  described, 
when  I  counted  about  one  hundred  dead  combatants  upon  the 
cloth,  but  no  quoen  was  to  be  found  amongst  them.  I  espied 
her  cast  out  dead  from  the  hive  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day. 
No  fighting  took  place  after  the  bees  were  placed  on  their  stand. 
Previously,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  I  cut  out  the  combs  and  united  the 
two  previously  united  carts  of  the  20th  and  26th  of  July,  to 
age  1,  as  I  previously  said  I  should  ;  but  instead  of  the  20  lbs.  of 
honey  which  I  anticipated,  I  had  10  lbs.  only,  owing  to  the  wet 
and  unfavourable  time  we- experienced  during  July:  therefore, 
my  hont^y  produce  this  year  is  40  lbs.,  of  run  honey,  and  47i  lbs. 
of  first  quality  honeycomb  in  supers,  87i  lbs.  in  all.  There  was 
a  considerable  quantity  of  bee-brood  in  the  combs  of  this  hiv(>, 
which  I  adjusted  in  a  Payne's  straw  super  and  placed  on  age  1, 
when  the  pollen-carriers  soon  gave  me  to  understand  what  they 
were  intent  upon.  I  could,  and  I  did  intend  to  take  age  8, 
which  would  now  produce  me  40  lbs.  more  of  honey  ;  but  it  is 
so  strong  and  vigorous,  and  considering  that  next  season,  ac- 
cording to  reasonable  anticipation,  is  likely  to  produce  a  good 
sycamore  blossom,  I  shall  do  as  the  ladies  are  allowed  to  do — 
change  uiT  mind  on  account  of  the  better  prospect.— Upwabds 
AND  Onwabds. 

{To  be  continued.) 


DESTRUCTION  OF  SMALL  BIRDS. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Martin,  sen.,  Beigate 
to  the  Reigate  Natural  History  Club  : — 

The  French  are  great  eaters  of  bread;  the  supply  and  the 
price  of  that  article  of  diet  are,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  country.  The  people  of  Paris  itself, 
it  U  well  known,  are  especially  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  France,  notwithstanding  which,  at  the  present  moment, 
there  is  mtich  grumbling  amoug  them. 

Their  consumption  of  animal  food  is  much  less  than  in 
Enjrjand  ;  and  beef  and  mutton  being  dear,  there  is  a  destruction 
of  iimnll  birds  constantly  going  on,  which  they  cook  so  as  to 
make  the  most  of  them  for  the  table.  They  are  not  only  shot, 
but  caught  and  trapped  in  every  possible  way  for  food. 

The  destruction  of  the  small  birds  has  gone  on  increasing,  and 
in  a  corresponding  ratio  has  proceeded  the  increase  of  those 
inse-ts  and  reptiles  which  prey  on  the  crops  of  grain  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  food  ;  and  on  these  insect  tribes  the  small 
birds  live,  'i  o  that  degree  of  alarm  has  the  public  mind  been 
brought,  that  inquiry  and  investigation  have  been  instituted, 
a  id  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the  beau- 
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tiful  fpntherei^  gongBters  ni>;,  if  continued,  lead  to  Bomething 
like  poailive  fimine. 

In  EngUnd  we  do  doC  condeM^nd  to  eat  them  be*utirul  little 
eresturei.  We  est  no  birds  of  \ets  siie  than  llic  Pigeon,  or  the 
Firtridgc,  or  the  Snipe,  or  the  Woodcock.  But  in  Fnince, 
nothing  in  th«  ■h&pe  of  s  bird,  howcTet  Bmall,  comea  amisi  to 
he  French. 

The  tranilation  oF  tlie  document  in  question  haring  been 
printed  in  the  Timei,  if  has  been  reprinted  in  otber  ncwfpaperi, 
a*  al^o  in  tbe  Zoologitt,  a  periodical  which  we  take  in,  h'adiog  10 
much  dijousfion  in  the  journa]*  witli  the  liow  to  correct  the 
popular  errori  which  too  much  provail  in  this  country  a>  to  the 
inHuenwa  tlieao  useful  and  beautiful  creatures,  the  birds,  erert 
OD  other  auima!  and  Tcgetable  Organisations. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  truth  that  in  tlio  Dirine  goTerr.ment 
(he  arrangements  of  the  Almightj,  in  His  perfect  wiBdom,  are 
adapted  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  among  living  bi-ings,  bo  thai 
there  shall  be  a  due  proportion  of  each  in  tbeir  proper  plares, 
rot  requiring  (he  aid  of  ui  poor,  fullible  creatures,  in  the  full- 
ness of  onr  aelf-eonceit,  to  adjust  (he  balance. 

Although  tbe  Bparnxrs  Ibtj  a  small  contribution  on  the 
fannei^s  grain,  jet  the  far  grea(er  portion  of  tlicir  fund  is  from 
injurious  insects,  and  Ihe  whole  of  the  foodthcj  giTe  (heir  jouDg 
is  from  tlie  tribe  of  iotects.  At  the  beginning  of  the  world  man 
would  have  succumbed  in  the  unequal  struggle  if  Ood  hod  not 
given  him  in  the  bird  a  powerful  auiih'arj,  a  faithful  ally,  whioh 
woDderfully  accomplishej  the  task  which  man  is  incapable  of 
performing — in  fact,  aga'nst  his  enemies  of  (be  insect  world  man 
would  he  powerless  without  iho  bird. 

If  the  Sparrows  and  tbe  Kooli  mate  ns  pay  very  moderately 
(br  their  serriees,  all  other  birds,  the  Pigeon  excepted,  are  de- 
Tourers  of  insects,  and  render  us  gratuitous  services.  Among 
them  are  nocturnal  birds,  as  the  Sam  Owl,  Bats,  and  others 
which  ignorsnoe  foolish!,  persecutes.  Tbe  WoDdpecler,  the 
T«rioUB  species  of  tiie  SwsUuw,  the  charming  songster  of  the 
fields,  tbo  Nightingsle,  Black  Caps,  E^dbreaats,  Redstarts, 
Wsetails,  Larks,  Wrens,  and  oilier  small  birdii,  render  most 
invaluable  services.  As  an  example  of  the  procei'dings  of  these 
useful  creatures,  ten  Sivallnws  wrre  killed,  and  in  their  stomachs 
were  found  the  remains  of  5 IS2  insects,  gi'ing  to  each  bird  5  IS 
insects  destroyed  -,  anelagous  results  attenii  the  ITedgH  Sparrons. 
With  respect  to  onr  formidable  enemies,  (ha  coclicliafiT  and  a 
host  of  others,  the  cockchafer  deposits  from  TO  (0  1(X)  eeei 
at  a  time,  which  are  soon  transformed  into  whi(e  gruhf,  which 
for  two  or  three  jeors  live  on  the  roots  of  our  most  vahiabta 
Tegetablca.  The  weevil  prodnots  from  70  to  90  egg-,  which. 
laid  in  so  many  grains  of  com  become  larvie  that  eat    them 

"Thus  the  bird  can  live  without  man,  but  man  eannot  live 
without  the  bird."  Common  sense  and  right-minded  men 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  man,  grateful  for  llie  in- 
valuable services  of  these  friends  and  ^lliful  allies,  a*  auiall 
birds,  would  take  them  under  his  special  protection  ;  yet  man, 
by  a  strange  blindness  and  ignorani-e,  is  often  tiie  greatrst  enetiij 
01  these  gendo  snd  beaulirul  creatures,  and  as  if  it  was  not 
enough  (hat  we  should  from  sheer  ignorenoe  carry  on  tliU  war 
of  ei  terminal  ion,  parents  allow  their  boys  in  their  hl:il-neei  ing 
sports  to  rob  (lie  nrsls  of  their  eggs,  and  frequently  of  thejonni; 
birds— a  senseless  and  u-eless  sport,  as  usually  puijued,  and, 
without  spuriODs  or  sentimental  feclin|(,  we  may  lairly  suppose 
somi'  (Bin  (0  the  litlle  parents  in  the  bereavemen'. 

We  see  in  domeatiealed  birds  thea>iziou*aa>iduity  with  which 
the  hens  particularij  care  for  and  fi'ster  their  young— how  much 
and  with  what  sedulous  care  ihe  common  hen  bird  shelters  tier 
chitkena  under  her  wings.  With  a  similsr  insti'n-tive  aifection 
we  may  fairly  suppose  the  birds  in  the  hedge*  feed  and  chcrioh 
their  young,  and  we  ought  to  feel  tlie  crielty  inflicteil  on  the 
-joat  little  creatures  by  the  thoughth^ss  and  wilful  buy  who  rob* 
!■"  neat  generally  from  mere  wantonni-sa,  or  to  very  litlle  pur- 
...sc.  Bird-nesting  ought  not,  therefore,  to  he  tolrraled  ;  und 
■'—  clergy,  wilb  the  schoolmaster,  sboiihl  be  enabled  to  iiiipir" 
l>..'ul  and  humane  knowledge  on  these  subjects  of  natural 
■'-•orj  to  their  pupil*. 

'hat  these  defcnccloss  Uitle  creatures  have  been  enabled  to 
—  •ivB  this  grievous  warfere  is  one  of  Ihe  mysteries  only  to  bo 
■iplsiiied  by  the  wonderlul  goodness  of  Ooil,  who  ince-fantly 
•Mleems  and  corrects  tbe  error*  and   faults  of  that   faiiilile 


:— Sir  Robert  Redbreast,  R.O.-i.«.,  Knight  of  the  aarden,iiitk 
chair,  by  acclamation  of  wings. 

The  version  of  tbo  French  document  is  pleasantly  writlfn,*^ 
is  aererable  in  perusal  fur  tlie  general  readers,  as  stating  tkt 
ravages  as  rcsprcla  all  ri^etahle  produoliong  by  mjriadt  di  . 
insects,  all  endued  with  prodigious  fecundity,  and  Lring  a- 
clusirely  on  valuable  vegctuble  productions  j  among  tfaem,  vkal 
and  oihcr  corn  plsuls  are  dottroyed  at  the  root  by  th«  grub  rf 
Ihe  cockchafer  and  by  olliir  vermin  j  in  tlio  grain  by  tha  wMriL 
Tlio  crucifiroue  plunts,  as  the  turnip*,  fay  other  inaretst  Mkn 
take  up  Ibeir  ub"de  in  the  pod  of  buans,  peas,  and  Icntik. 

At  bottom  tha  vital  asp  ia  intercepted  by  underground  Md 
burrowing  insects.  After  these,  laioe  and  rats  eipcct  (Iw 
ehure,  so  that  nearly  half  a  crop  may  be  lost  but  for  onr  biea^ 
tbe  small  bird.. 

Tbiisc  who  have  travelled  through  Franoe,  eren  merdy  la 
Paris,  must  have  observed  almost  all  the  Und  are  opm  Uk, 
with  few  living  hedges,  and,  therefore,  affotding  but  lilUeikittar 
for  amaU  birds. 

Those  wbo  travel  at  home  ohferre  the  oODtimisl  gnibbiBg  tf 
hedgerows,  and  laying  sD.alt  Bold*  together  to  make  Isige  Dim, 
to  hare  more  land  under  the  J.lbugb,  which,  ooneidering  thil  n 
arc  large  importers  of  Krain,  can  hardly  be  disapproved,  aUlmik 
we  muat  Inment  the  diminulion  of  sbelter  and  protection  Ibro 
little  and  inva'aable  friends,  the  birds. 

In  all  probability  iho  French  government  wi]l  have  itiiuiri 
measures  to  restrain  tlie  wholesale  destruction  of  smsll  bmk 
In  this  country  we  nhall  rely  on  gentle  moral  reuon  and  imdie 
to  effect  tbe  same  objects  i  and  in  the  hope  of  tbe  entiicdiaBB- 
linnsnce  of  the  "  Sjftrro"  eluba,"  Ihe  palpona  and  ptouolnrf 
wbii'h  will  be  assured  that  they  are  making  a  sad  nistaks  is  tti 
di-slruclion  of  little  civatures,  which,  living  partly  ongi*iii,npT 
the  gaideni>r  and  I  ha  farmer  tenfold  b'  feeding  mndi  men  ■ 
those  minute  aniinals,  many  of  them  too  small  to  be  riiibla  li 
tbe  buman  eye  without  the  aH  of  the  mioroaoope,  bat  viiihlsti 
those  quick  sighted  birds,  as  well  as  the  grubs,  oaterpiUsn,  nJ 
all  other  animalcules  which  prey  on  and  destroy  the  pn>d«ti  rf 
liorticullure  and  agriculture. 


VARIETIES. 

SAWDUBr  AB  A.  FiXRK  OP  AvuoxiA. — Sawdust  is  OIlS  «f  tki 
very  liest  absorbents  for  liquid  manure.  Mixed  with  di'ntrf 
sulphuric  anid,  it  is  one  of  the  best  mnteriala  for  the  Biinji  fa 
aniniotiia  which  is  given  off  in  sUbles.  Tlie  followirg  npni- 
ments  have  been  put  on  record  ;^A  shallow  basin,  in  «ki<h 
sawdust,  moistened  with  diluted  snlphnrio  add,  wss  f"*^ 
was  hung  np  in  a  stable,  and,  in  the  coorai'  of  thiw  w»((,  u 
the  acid  in  ih-  aswdust  was  eorapletely  noutrali»ed  by  the  i» 
monia  in  th.-  aiT  of  Ihe  slable,  and  a  eonsideiabls  qosjlily  ^ 
snlpliate  of  ammonia  was  formul  in  this  manner.  For  ihiii* 
son  sawdust  miieil  with  sulphuric  aoid  is  reoommendrf  it  • 
mean*  of  k.N'pina  ttiible*  swpet  and  wholesome.  Tbeacidilwdi 
be  diluted  wilb  forty-Svo  times  its  bulk  of  watsr  bafnre  it  ii 
applied  to  Ihe  sawduot.  Jus'  enough  should  be  applied  to 
make  the  saw'-iust  fcrl  damp.  On  account  of  its  porotltj,  ■•'' 
dust  reiaiiia  the  acid  very  (Krfectly,  and  prmanta  a  large  laifcw 
for  the  alisorplion  of  the  ammonia.— (Xoaifoa  £evww.) 


OUR  LKTTBTt  BOX. 

klnRC 

nvsin-i  Ike   ea.  Tto-ohjuc  irf  poni' ry  Fitilbltlnns  tita  jmniDU Ihs M*'!'* 
iif  hiitli  havlnir  iwrtimlar  r«iulred  pnlnli  nfilnra'lg,  not  br  liiiinalaf 

WinMIMl  t  ronSTUnrsi  foe  Bakuxs  (C.  7ll«ai(WM).— Ws  ST*  ^ 
frlenllrtD  any  ■niH.lat  hrat  In  thi^  way  of  htorn  or  kat-waler  pls«> 
pi.n1lTy.  WeareiiHUemiatileiniitiite  wlist  dt-Kree  of  (Old  wUl  hnl  Jboi,  A 
alih.uKh  Bndi frwii as  w  b.idt»n  yian  since  ndll  spoil  c—lisaailtsy 


I  tke  Ytar  Sound,  a  po— ■ 


a  facetious 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  FEETILISATION. 

INNIHGIA,    ud      not 
LimmiofiU  (as  printed 
at  pa^e  310),  was  tUe 
brokea-down        family 
which  was    the    canie 
and  preeureer  of   the 
present  race   of  Glox- 
inias.     At    that    time 
there   were   only    two 
Icinds   of  GIoiIdlub   in 
cultivation  ^t}ie    tiien 
recently    -   introduced 
Gloxinia  apeciOBa,  and 
the  oldest  oflhem  all, 
Qxo  Gloxinia  maculata.    Both  would  seed  rerj  freely,  each 
by  its  oirn  pollen,  but  neither  would  unite  by  the  pollen 
of  the  otiier.     Both  were  raTOOritea  with  gardenere  who 
felt  a  family-like  loss  at  (Iieir  want  of  reciprocity  ;  wbon 
one  of  them,  the  R&id  gardeners,  stepped  ont  of  the  rauks 
and  turned   a  rank  radical,  turned  alio  t4ie  ^enua   Sin- 
nin^ia  through  SiuniniciH  maculata   to   &  botaaieal   fig- 
ment, nnited  it  by   its  pollea  with  the  newer  Gloxinia 
■pccioBa    which   produced    i^lanca   or    glanecacens,    the 
parent  of    the   present   race  of  jjarden   Gloxinias.      It 
may  be  stated  as  an  historical  fact,  tliat  the  raiser  of 
glancencens   thought  so   little  of  it  that  he   turned  out 
iome  scores  of  "  roots  "  of  it  with  the  gardca  rubbLjl), 
the  rubbish  was  trampled  by  cattle,  and  most  of   the 
Gloxinia  bulbs  were  thus   destroyed.      One   plant   was 
kept  to  prore  the  cross.      Mr.  Low,  sen.,   of  the   firm 
from  Clapton,  ean  that   plant,   and    picked    out    some 
"  roots  "  from  the  oatCle  track,  sold  the  first  three  of  iht-m 
to   MeSBra.  Glenny   and  Harris,  and  to  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
for  21».  each.    Just  think  of  that  when  yoQ  have  a  cross 
•eedlio;;  which  may  not  be   worth   piokini;  np   on   ihe 
street ;  if  it  is  not  a  barren  one  never  mind  its  present 
looks,  give  up  a  florist's  notion  at  once,  and  call  it  the 
progenitor  of  some  prodi^ions  good  thing,  and  the  very 
daricK  will  help  to  bring  your  prospects  to  good  acoonnt. 
Before  the  first  crossed  Fuchsia  iras  in  the  market,  in 
1836,  it  wait  clearly  proved,  and  agreed  upon  >iy  all  prac- 
tical who  had  seen  the  proofs,  tlmt  the  Mexican  species 
gracilis,  virgata,    conica,   elegans,  globosa,  and    macro- 
■temou,  n  ere  all  convertible,  tbo  one  for  the  other,  as  the 
merest  varieties    of  garden    aeedlinKs— say    Ast«FS    or 
Poppies.     And  not  only  so,  but  that  cxcortioata  of  Kew 
Zealand,  and  discolor  of  Fort  Famine,  with  the  wood  of 
which  Mr.  Darn-in  had  to  cook  his  own  meals  when  on 
that   station,   conid    be  produced   by   the   mixtures   of 
Mexican  kinds.     Even  the  moxt  dimimilar  kind  in  the 
family,  the  Fuchsia  ArboreBcens,  crosBed  with  some  one 
of  the   Slesican  fry,  and  proiluced  a  iroeping  Fuchsia, 
which  trailed  on   the  Rronod  like  a  Strawberry,  as  I  can 
vouch  for.  as  it  appeared  among  my  own  seedlings.     Two 
Tsry  good  chances  of  two  new  races  had  been  let  slip  in 

An  entire  new  race  of  Fochaiaa  might  yet  be  bad,  to 
Vo.  •«.— Tot.  II.,  Niw  SiBiia. 


tly  as 

second  would  be  less  easily  obtained,  and  tlie  primitive 
moves  for  finding  it  are  now  too  far  from  my  mark. 
Fuchsia  fulgens  and  corymbiflora  never  well  agreed  in 
crossing  the  species  of  former  days,  the  foliage  was  too 
coarse,  and  could  not  be  subdued  — at  least  so  it  was  said  ; 
but  perBevcraoce  never  tried  to  prove  the  question,  and 
if  we  lost  au)^ht  bv  that  meaiiB,  just  put  it  down  in  the 
book  against  the  florists'  account.  One  thin  £;  the  long 
FuchsiiiB  had  done,  bnt  ten  to  one  if  ever  you  bcnrd  of  it 
to  this  day— it  made  dissenters  of  one-half  of  the  gar- 
deners who  knew  it,  and  of  every  one  of  the  practical 
crossera.  I  say  praclical  crosscrs.  fur  at  that  time  we  bad 
many  fancy  men  in  the  line  of  crossing  ;  that  was  a  fancy 
wlkich  could  do  any  fancy  thing  without  doing  it  at  all. 
What  they  dissented  about  was  the  wa^  some  botanitts 
said  the  pollim  grains  found  their  way  mto  the  heart  of 
the  secd-podx,  and  I0  all  or  so  many  of  tbe  yet  unfer- 
tilised seeds  in  embryo. 

It  has  been  ssid  by  learned  men,  and  men  more 
learned  oelieve  the  thing  to  this  hour,  that  the  pollen 
h«B  the  power  to  separate  itself  into  minute  grains  when 
it  is  sticking  fast  as  in  a  pitch-plaster,  on  the  summit  of 
a  viscous,  or  clammy,  or  sticky  stigma,  and  that  these 
minute  grains  of  pollen  go  thriiugh  very  small  tubes  in 
the  style  as  bullets  go  into  Minnie  rifles,  or  sink  down 
by  their  own  weight  through  the  said  tubes,  as  one  might 
say.  From  tbe  bottom  of  the  style  in  flowers,  there  is  a 
bridge  across  to  the  seeds,  which  tbey  call  the  placei>ta, 
or  plain  bridge  as  one  might  say.  How  the  pollen  grains 
got  over  the  bridge,  or  got  along  it,  no  one  could  ever 
tell  ;  but  some  one  certainly  said  be  saw  with  a  glass  the 

Kllen  grain  going  down  Co  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  if 
bad  paid  the  toll  he  might  just  as  likely  have  seen  the 
grain  of  pollen  pass  along  the  bridge  and  stop  at  the 
douroi  the  seed  itself  till  it  was  admitted.  All  tbe  men 
who  were  practically  engaged  on  crossing  found  a  great 
difficulty  in  belitving  this  story.  They  put  the  (question 
thus — IJo  you  suppi>8e  that  by  a  heat  to  the  tails  of  a 
miller's  coat  "■hich  blew  tbe  dnst  on  to  tbe  side  of  a  tar 
barrel  fresh  from  the  filling,  the  nearest  thing  we  cin 
think  of  to  liken  to  the  dust  of  the  pollen  on  to  the  point 
of  the  style,  would  give  the  property  to  tbo  dust  to 
separate  itself  into  distinct  grains  like  small  shot  in  a 
pouch  or  belt  P 

Another  version  of  this  wonder  was,  that  each  grain  of 
pollen,  as  it  *tu»k  in  the  clammy  juice  on  the  stigma, 
had  the  power  of  forming  a  tube  which  reached  from  the 
stigma  to  tbe  ovary,  and  so  impregnated  the  seeds.  In 
that  case  the  late  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  the  Liverpool  Botnnio 
Garden,  b&d  a  bulb  called  Hymenocallis  pedalis,  in 
irbicb  tbe  style  was  a  foot  long,  and  it  had  been  men- 
tioned as  a  case  of  extreme  probability  that  a  body  bo 
small  as  a  grain  of  pollen  could,  from  its  own  bulk,  pro- 
duce a  tube  of  so  much  length  ;  but  that  bnlb  was  litt'e 
kiionn  at  the  time  to  gardeners,  though  it  had  been 
fi^'urL'd  indiS'erentlj  in  tbe  nineteenth  TolniDe  of  the 
"Botanical  Eegister,"  plate  1611.  It  waa  not  till  the 
long-tubed  Fuchsias  were  in  caltivatii»  fhat  gM-den<  , 
Ho.  6a&.— Vol-  XXVI.,  Old  e«WM. 
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WHO  were  acquainted  with  crossing,  couM  see  the  full  force  of 
the  difficulty  which  attended  those  explanations  of  Die  means 
by  wliich  the  Tirtue  of  the  pollen  reached  the  ovules.  Then, 
although  they  could  not  gainsay  it,  they  would  not  asecnt  to  it ; 
and  the  sum  of  their  objections  was  thus  expressed — that  in  all 
the  wonderful  contriyances  of  Almighty  wisdom  to  effect  appa- 
rently difRcult  purposes,  they  liad  perceived  that  no  unnecessary 
complication  of  machinery  was  used. 

The  question  how  the  influence  of  the  pollen  reaches  the 
ovary  is  yet  in  that  tame  position,  save  and  except  that  most 
gardeners  believe  in  the  mode  I  once  explained  in  these  pages — a 
mere  guess,  however — that  the  pollen  grains  burst  on  coming  in. 
contact  with  the  gummy  fluid  on  the  stigma,  and  that  the 
contents  of  the  pollen  grains,  like  melted  sugar  in  water,  get 
into  the  circulation  like  the  rest  of  the  juices  of  a  plant;  and 
seeing  that  every  product  of  a  plant  depended  on  some  part  or 
other  of  the  circulation  of  that  plant — the  last  produced,  the 
vitality  of  the  seed  must  also  depend  on  a  part  of  the  circulation. 
But  whether  any  of  those  theories  of  the  way  seeds  arc  fertilised 
bo  the  correct  one,  no  one  as  far  as  I  know  can  tell.  The  }>ro- 
babijity  i*,  that  each  part?  is  well  satisfied  with  their  own  way  of 
explaining  the  subject,  and  glad  enough  to  hold  aloof  from  a 
very  difficult  problem. 

Rare  bulbs  being  so  scarce  and  so  little  knoyn  to  the  public,  , 
it  would  be  of  small  practical  value  to  enumerate  all  that  is  known  ■ 
about  their  capacity  for  crossing.     Not  at  present  at  all  events.  I 
But  there  is  one  more  subject  connected  with  crossing  which  has  j 
not  yet  had  the  advantage  of  a  public  discussion.     There  are 
more  stages  than  one  in  the  process  of  fertilisation,  though, 
hitherto,  the  work  has  been  spoken  of  and  written  about  as  if 
the  whole  process  consisted  of  one  event.     But  the  seed-pod  is, 
as  it  were,  the  first  part  to  take  its  own  share  of  the  process  of 
crossing.     You  may  fertilise  a  seed-pod  so  to  speak,  and  not 
have  a  single  seed  in  it,  nor  the  appearance  of  one  ;  and  yet  with- 
out the  crossing,  or,  at  least,  the  application  of  pollen,  that  pod 
would  never  have  gone  on  to  maturity,  but  fall  off  with  the 
falling,  of  the  flower.     In  the  second  stage  of  fertilisation  you 
only  quicken  the  lobes  or  substance  of  the  seed.     If  it  were  a  | 
Tea  it  was  made  for  the  pot  only — there  was  no  quickening  of  the 
germ  within  it.  The  different  sections  of  Hibiscus,  and  of  Cactus, 
and  some  others,  are  well-known  instances  to  hybridiscrs  of  this 
far-and -no- farther  quickening  when  members  of  the  sections  are 
approached  by  pollen. 

Tliese  two  stages  in  the  fertilising  process  are  quite  common. 
I  told  you  not  long  since  how  I  saved  lOs.  clear  from  a  know- 
\oi]<Tc  of  that  fact.  I  would  not  pay  down  for  two  seeds  of 
^latigles*  Variegated  Geraniun  till  I  had  ascertained  if  the  pro- 
cess of  fertilising  them  was  complete  or  not,  and,  as  it  happened, 
the  two  first  stages  of  the  process  had  been  reached,  but  that 
is  very  rare  indeed  in  the  Geranium  order,  as  far  as  I  have 
had  dealings  with  the  members.  I  have  only  one  more  such 
instance  among  Geraniums  which  I  can  call  to  mind,  and  how  it 
hap))ened  throws  a  glimmer  on  the  art  of  the  cross-breeder.  I 
well  recollect  having  had  a  fine  seedling  open  its  first  flowers  late 
in  October,  and  although  it  is  foolish  work  to  cross  the  first 
flowers  of  a  very  young  seedling  in  June,  or,  say  in  the  best  of 
weathc^r,  I  could  not  keep  down  the  ruling  passion.  I  ripened 
sevtM-al  pods  from  that  cros',  but  none  of  the  seerls  had  the  germ 
of  litV  quickened  or  fertili!«ed,  and,  of  course,  they  did  not  sprout. 

The  old  Alstrdmeria  pelegrina  will  ripen  its  seed-pod,  and 

8  line  few  apparently  ripened  seeds  if  you  touch  it  with  the  pollen 

)f  any  of  its  nearest  allies  ;  but  you,  or  at  lea.«t  I,  could  never 

yd  a  crossed  seed  from  that  Ahtromcria  to  sprout.     Ilookeriana 

'"  ♦he  next  nearest  to  doing  the  same;  but  I  believe  the  whole 

;,  niis  will  give  more  or  less  evidence  of  the  fac^     hat  full  fer- 

^ilisfttion  consists  of  more  than  one  process  r 

vhat  you  read  in  >»'*'*ks  about  the  po(      -»'-•»' 

•u'.U  and  such  a  tit.       '^'     the  r"^'*** 
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up ;  and  those  which  never  show  the  moisture  are  more  iifii^ 
one  would  think,  if  all  < he  pollen  it  needs  has  been  collected  on 
the  same  day,  or  at  tlie  farthest  on  the  morrow. 

But,  to  go  still  closer  to  the  practice.  When  you  seeaebaim 
like  this,  what  do  you  suppose  would  have  been  the  reeoH  if 
Mr.  Smith,  of  York,  had  applied  the  pollen  of  the  Goldoi 
Chain  on  Mangles*  Variegated  at  eight  o*clock  in  the  moming^ 
again  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  again  after  he 
had  his  dinner — say  two  o'clock,  and  last  of  all  just  before- he 
went  in  to  tea?  Just  think  this  over  id  your  own  mini 
Perhaps  it  was  the  very  bait  for  the  hook  to  catch  eome  one 
to  our  ways  of  crossing  without  being  cross  ourselves.  "Entj- 
body  likes  flowers,  but  none  half  so  much  as  tlioee  who  piy  into 
the  secrets  of  nature  about  their  origin  and  the  ways  to  improre 
them. 

This,  the  successive  stages  by  which  the  impregnation  of  leedi 
and  seed-pods  is  effected  in  some  plants,  has  been  promineiitlj 
brought  to  mv  recollection  by  a  pamphlet  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  kindn;.*8s  of  Mr.  Darwin.  It  is  from  the  "  Joamil 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Linnsean  Society  for  1862,"  and  treiti 
"on  tlie  two  forms,  or  dimorphic  condition  in  the  speciefof 
Primula,  and  on  their  remarkable  sexual  relations."  A  course 
of  interesting  experiments  by  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  "pin-eyed" 
and  *Hhrum-ejed"  kinds  of  Primulas,  and  how  the  reVened 
position  of  the  style  and  stamens  in  these  flowers  afieotf  tbs 
number  or  the  quantity  of  seeds  which  they  produce. 

Bcferrirg  to  Cowslips  and  Primroses,  Mr.  Darwin  found  tbit 
"  the  two  forms  exist  in  the  wild  state  in  about  equal  number*  i 
also  "that  the  existence  of  the  two  forme  is  very  g0neril,if  v^ 
univertial,  in  the  genus  Primula."     In  every  case  whi<^  he  tried 
he  found  that  the  "pin-eyed,"  or  long-eryled  plants,  produce^* 
less  number,  or  quantity,  of  seeds  than    the  "  thrum-eyed/*  ^ 
short-style  ones.     Mr.  Darwin  thinks  "  the  oauto  of  thi»    ^" 
ference  is,  that  when  the  corolla  of  the  long-styled  plants  ^•"* 
off,  the  shorter  stamens  near  the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  ii««*" 
sarily  dragged  over  the  stigma,  and  leave  pollen  on  it ;   .  .    •  *  * 
whereas,  in  the  short-styled  flowers,  the  etamene  are  eeat^»^  •* 
the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  and  in  falling  off  do  not  brush   ^^^ 
the  lowly- seated  stigma." 

This  is  just  the  opinion  I  have  been  advocating,  the  leee  piO^ 
the  fewer  seeds,  or  the  still  fewer  number  of  the  stages  of  i?*"^ 
sation.  Ilere,  then,  is  where  practice  and  science  are  br9«-^^ 
face  to  face  on  equal  grounds.  The  deductione  which  ^* 
Darwin  draws  from  this  subject  are,  like  others  of  his  rea»o"*'"€ 
powers,  most  profound,  and  very  interesting ;  but  I  must  J*^ 
refer  the  reader  to  the  "Proceedings  of  the  LinnsMn  Soci.«^ 
aforesaid,  and  ask  the  question.  Would  not  the  repeated  ap)^^^ 
tion  of  the  pollen,  as  above,  have  the  effect  of  making  uf  ^'^ 
deficiencies  in  all  the  cases  mentioned  both  by  Mr.  Darwii-«  ™ 
by  Qsrtner  P  D.  Beaic^^- 


ICE-HOUSES,   AND   THE    CONDITIONS 
NECESSARY  FOE  KEEPING  ICE. 

Thebe  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  horticultural  depart ^*^^^ 
on  which  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  on  the  pre^^^'^* 
tion  of  ice.     So  diametrically  opposite  are  the  views  tak9>^  ^ 
this    subjeci*,  that    the    inexperienced  public   may,  naiav'W 
enough,  feel   puzzled   which   way  to  reconcile  the  oonfli^^f 
opinions  given.     The  difiiculties  in  the  matter  are  these  :'7^ 
experiment   can  only  be  made  once  a-jear,  and  it  aomof^^ 
happens,  perhaps,  to  be  made  under  such  fortunate  cT  ^' 
fortunate  circumstances,  as  to  have  more  influence  on  the  moit 
than  the  practical  operator  gives  it  credit  for ;  and  the  bJsine 
*'    '    -'it,  whichever  it  may  happen   to  be,  is  all  absorbed  ia 
featurt*  or  mode  of  treatment  in  which  the  nsual  count 
-.-keeping  is   departed  from.     Thus,  for  instance,  Mr.  ^ 
*'"  ice  in  1852,  and  finds  it  keeps  better  than  it  did  th^ 
•  e        .ore,  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  ioe-hooee  *« 
,1     T]?  lu'   <ap"*'7  several  months  earlier  in  1851  tl«an  w* 
"  185r        Another  puta  straw  around  one  year  with 
r,  !>"'      "mberlet-s  experiments  are  being  made  7<ir 
.  iS  more  or  less  conflicting,  so  that  a  few 
^..rment  ice  received  in  years  gone  by,  as  *^ 
^'^  about  it  at  the  pnstnt  digr^  will,  iierhipii 
"''plain  the  matter. 

.ace  the  history  of  ice-keeping  by  artifieid 
-^.nal  source,  we  shall  find  lb«t  large  hi^p*  o^ 
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Certainljr  the  plan  was  not  unoomnum  about  the  time 
Loudon's  GkraeneiB*  Magazine"  first  made  its  appear- 
i  1824,  and  it  is  only  taking  a  lesson  out  of  Nature's 
J  adopting  that  plan.  Drifted  snow  passes  oyer  the 
>f  some  rockj  preoipice  into  some  raTine  or  hollow ; 
I  there  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  aocordiug  to  its 
f  and  the  situation  it  is  placed  in,  the  climate,  and  other 
9ns.  Some  of  these  are  so  farourable,  that  snow  is 
reserTe4  a  long  time  in  a  natural  way.  Only  about  six 
go,  a  quantity  of  snow  was  taken  out  of  a  chalk-pit  a 
es  from  here  (Kent)  towards  the  end  of  June,  that  had 
rifted  into  that  position.  I  have  known  a  north  wind 
le  snow  into  the  recesses  on  the  southern  side  of  a  ridge, 
TO  seen  it  lie  glittering  in  the  sun  for  weeks — up  to  the 
y,  even  in  Kent ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  it  was  the 
uantity  that  took  the  longer  time  to  waste  away.  And 
with  heaps  artificially  mi^e.  If  we  took  the  trouble  to 
I  heap  of  pure  ice  of  anything  like  the  dimensions  of  an 
oeberg,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  would  keep — *.«.,  a  part 
ould  keep  the  whole  year,  or  several  years,  perhaps ;  but 
that  iceberg  to  the  size  of  a  haycocl^  and  see  how  soon 
be  gone.  If  it  were  possible  to  transport  an  iceberg 
•aiBn*s  Bay  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
nense  bulk  would  require  a  considerable  time  to  melt 
hen  under  a  tropical  sun ;  but  it  would  dissolre  away 
'  there  than  it  would  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
certainly  an  unquestionable  fact,  and  it  teaches  us  that 
rer  the  temperature  is  the  longer  the  ice  will  keep ;  and 
lly  from  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  colder  the  atmo- 
in  which  it  is  kept  in  an  artificial  condition,  the  better 
iger  it  is  likely  to  keep.  This  is  certainly  at  variance 
le  ideas  of  those  who  advise  out-door  ice-stacks,  or  well- 
ed ice-houses  to  keep  it  in ;  but  as  these  observations 
de  merely  to  point  out  the  condition  ice  and  snow  are 
ed  for  lengthened  periods  iu  i^  natural  condition,  the 
1  way  may  be  treated  of  next.    . 

ng  said  that  out-door  stacks  of  ice  were  not  uncommon 
Is  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  manner  of  storing  ice 
I  a  well,  (Mdled,  perhaps  correctly  enough,  an  ice-house, 
same  construction  then  as  many  are  now,  it  becomes  us 
iiire  what  improvement  has  been  effected  since  that 
To  this  a  qualified  answer  must  be  given.  New  ideas 
ten  put  forth,  tried  and  exploded.  Some  time  about  1830 
M  recommended  to  be  put  in  With  the  ioe,  and  some 
water — and  one  writer,  wishful,  perhaps,  of  attaining  a 
ime  for  a  novel  experiment,  insisted  on  hot  water  being 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  water  I  cannot 
)ne  thing  I  felt  certain — that  salt  did  no  good ;  and  I 
d  through  the  gardening  periodicals  of  the  time,  and 
Bwered  to  my  satisfaction  by  the  late  Professor  Henslow, 
sapproved  of  salt  being  used  as  a  preservative  to  ice, 
to  increase  intensity  of  cold  for  a  time  it  was  recommend- 
This  latter  idea  has  been  acted  upon  by  confectioners  and 
from  time  immemorial.  Salting  ice  at  the  time  of  storing 
has  been,  therefore,  abandoned  in  a  general  way. 
came  the  question  of  drainage ;  and  it  that  be  not  effected 
itly  by  the  natural  condition  of  the  ground,  all  parties 
hat  ice  will  not  keep  in  a  pool  of  water,  and  an  efficient 
lust  be  provided. 

^  latterly  the  subject  of  ventilating  ice-houses  has  been 
upon,  especially  by  our  worthy  coadjutor  Mr.  Beaton ; 
hough  I  have  had  a  fair  share  of  experience  in  ioe-house- 
and  management,  I  confess  I  should  have  great  reluctance 
ing  both  the  top  atid  bottom  ventilation  Mr.  Beaton  speaks 
his  view  of  the  case  be  right,  then  the  contrirers  of  those 
us  apparatuses  called  refrigerators  must  be  all  wrong, 
these  are  made  with  the  express  object  of  excluding  air, 
t  class  of  them  doing  so  by  the  most  approved  mecha- 
lethod  for  attaining  that  object,  and  we  all  know  they 
I  ice  well.  In  what  way,  then,  can  air  be  admitted  in  large 
ies  into  an  ice-house,  to  improve  the  keeping  qualities  of 
when  we  are  assured  by  unquestionable  evidence  that  ice 
letter  in  a  box  when  shut  out  from  all  communication 
le  outward  atmosphere  than  when  exposed  to  it?  This 
}  I  can  hardly  see  in  which  way  the  old-fashioned  method 
ting  out  the  external  atmosphere  from  our  ice-houses 
fault.  True,  in  some  cases  ice  kept  badly  in  some  houses ; 
i  from  other  causes  than  want  of  fresh  air,  and  after  con- 
le  alteration,  including  some  mode  of  ventilation  resulting 
ice  keeping  better,  it  is  harJly  fuir  to  give  the  air-hole  all 


the  credit  of  it.  But  as  examples  are  always  preferable  to  opinion 
I  will  record  some  cases  that  have  come  under  my  own  notice. 

The  first  ioe-house  that  I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  was 
one  of  a  class  of  wh*ch  there  are,  I  believe,  hundreds  in  the 
kingdom — a  broad  well  some  12  feet  or  more  deep,  lined  with 
brickwork,  and  domed  over  at  top,  with  a  doorway  near  the  top 
on  the  north  side,  and  a  passage  6  feet  or  8  feet  long  leading  to 
It  with  another  outward  door,  the  whole  being  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill  facing  the  north  and  overhung  by  trees ;  in  fact,  it 
was  in  a  wood.  I  forget  whether  there  was  any  drain  from  it  or 
not,  but  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground  would  receive  any 
amount  of  water  that  would  be  created  by  the  melted  ioe.  At 
the  time  I  speak,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  customary 
after  the  ice-house  was  filled  up  late  in  the  winter,  to  plaster 
with  mortar  all  the  crevices  in  the  inner  door,  and  pile  straw 
against  it  also,  all  with  the  avowed  object  of  keeping  out  air,  and 
the  ice  kept  well  in  this  house,  as  well  as  in  that  of  any  I 
have  had  anything  to  do  with.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  plaster- 
ing-up  of  the  door  was  not  attended  to  every  time  the  house  was 
opened  ;  but  when  there  was  a  likelihood  of  its  not  being  .likely 
to  be  so  for  some  days  it  was  done — the  mortar,  never  hardening, 
it  was  much  easier  done  than  might  be  expected.  I  may  also 
add  that  straw  also  was  laid  upon  the  ice,  and  at  the  time  of 
storing  it  away  straw  was  placed  against  the  sides.  Now,  all 
this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  air,  and  it  certainly 
preserved  the  ice.  The  plan  presents  nothing  novel  in  it  -  in 
fact,  with  a  very  slight  variation  it  is  the  same  as  is  adopted  at 
the  present  day,  and  in  the  greatest  number  of  places. 

I  now  come  to  another  case  that  came  under  my  notice,  of 
which,  however,  I  had  not  so  good  a  chance  to  see  all  the  opera- 
tion, but  witnessed  the  result  afterwards — an  ice-house  sunk  in  the 
middle  of  a  field,  the  ground  affording  but  little  undulation,  and 
it  was  not  advisable  to  have  much  of  a  mound  or  anything  to 
denote  at  a  little  distance  that  there  was  an  ice-house  there  :  con- 
sequently, the  well  or  whole  house  was  under  the  surfisce  with  a 
fair  covering  of  earth  over  the  top.  In  this  house  the  ice  kept 
very  badly.  Its  exposed  position  was  by  some  attributed  as 
the  cause,  while  others  thought  it  was  the  effect  of  deficient 
drainage,  and  a  drain  was  put  in  at  a  great  expense,  and  still  the 
house  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and,  I  believe,  has  been  aban- 
doned. There  were  many  opinions  and  conjectures  about  this 
ice-house,  and  several  remedies  in  a  small  way  tried.  I  think 
leaving  the  doors  partly  open  was  one,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  this. 
Certain  it  is  that  none  of  the  means  tried  effected  the  desired 
object,  and  it  has  puzzled  me  since  to  assign  a  cause  for  its  not 
keeping  ice.  I  have  seen  one  quite  as  fully  exposed  do  it,  and 
in  ground  apparently  differing  very  little  from  the  one  in  question. 
Whether  there  was  any  spring  that  communicated  warmth  to 
the  brickwork,  and  thereby  melted  the  ioe  or  not  I  cannot 
say.  Certainly  there  was  no  standing  water  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ice- well,  as  I  have  seen  in  another  place  that  failed,  and 
was  cured  by  the  water  being  drained  off;  but  in  this  case 
the  evil  lay  in  something  else,  and  as  I  have  heard  of  more  than 
one  ice-house  failing  to  preserve  its  contents  as  it  ought  to 
do,  it  is  evident  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  determine 
its  keeping  or  otherwise  is  very  imperfect;  and  I  am  un- 
willing to  believe  that  a  large  infiux  and  efflux  of  air  is 
what  is  wanted.  On  the  contrary,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
the  belief  that  the  old  plan  of  excluding  it  as  much  as  can 
conveniently  be  done  was  wrong,  and  an  example  may  easily  bo 
obtained.  Let  the  best  air-tight  refrigerator  be  filled  with  ice 
and  the  lid  put  down;  at  the  same  time  let  the  like  quantity 
of  ice  of  the  same  description  be  put  into  a  deal  box  witli 
numerous  holes  bored  in  its  sides,  top,  and  bottom  to  admit  the 
air  ;  place  this  box  and  the  refrigerator  side  by  side,  and  if  tha 
perforated  box  keeps  the  article  longest  then'  I  acknowledge 
myself  to  be  wrong. 

I  cannot  see  the  utility  of  allowing  currents  of  summer  air 
heated  to  70°  or  more  to  pass  through  an  ice-house  as  being 
likely  to  effect  any  other  object  than  cooling  that  air,  and,  of 
course,  warming  the  ice.  If  ice  had  been  a  fermenting  or  putre- 
factive body  calculated  to  generate  heat  or  noxious  gases,  I 
should  say  by  all  means  ventilate ;  but  as  it  is  itself  cooler  than 
the  air  which  surrounds  it,  it  does  not  even  give  off  a  vspour. 
Damp  there  certainly  is,  and  ever  will  be  as  long  as  there  is  a 
particle  of  ice  there ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  warming  the  air 
of  the  house  by  influxes  from  the  outside  williucrease  the  damp 
in  the  same  way  as  a  warm  body  resting  on  the  cold  earth  sucks 
up  the  moisture  by  capillary  attraction.  I  cannot  see,  therefore, 
in  which  way  mere  ventilation  can  do  otherwise  than  harm. 


S'ii 
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It  is  perfoclly  true  that  the  beat-contriTed  house  I  have  ever 
seen  ^vas  far  from  being  air-tight,  aa'  tliat  subtle  fluid  i»  sure  to 
find  ita.  waj  through  most  ordinary  contrivances  in  the  duor^ 
fitting  and  stufling  way  ;  and  the  htile  that  gets  in  that  way  is 
suilieient  to  keep  the  place  sweet  and  fit  to  inhale  when  the 
door  is  first  opened,  there  being,  as  I  have  stated  above,  no 
noxious  exhalations  from  ice  alone.  If  wo  could  command  such  | 
a  current  of  afr  an  bluws  in  winter  across  the  bleak  coasts  of 
Labrador  or  norlhem  Siberia,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  would  I 
improve  the  keeping  qualities  of  our  ice ;  but  whun  Science  : 
furnishes  us  with  such  an  element,  ice-houses  mav  be  dispentied 
with.  In  the  meahtime  let  experimtnts  be  made,  and  h  t  those 
who  have  already  made  them  come  forward  aud  publish  the 
result.  I  am  far  from  arrogating  to  myself  as  a  being  in- 
fallible, but,  on  the  contrary,  1  admit  being  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  bad  keeping  qualification  of  more  than  one  ioo-house  I 
have  come  in  contact  with.  The  only  reasons  I  could  give 
were  far  from  satisfactory  to  myself,  but  there  nevei'theless  may 
be  some  truth  in  the  matter.  Its  illu>t  rat  ions,  however,  require 
a  somewhat  lengthened  explanutio»,  which  I  submit  to  the 
opinion  of  ihofio  more  capable  of  giving  a  just  one  than  I  profess 
to  be.     It  is  this : — 

We  all  know  that  the  agent  fatal  to  ice-kei'ping  is  heat ;  and 
as  water  and  simitar  liquids  become  solid  when  the  atmosphere 
falls  below  32^,  in  like  manner  they  pass  again  into  the  liquid 
form  when  the  temperature  is  raised  above  32°,  and,  if  the  heat 
be  contiiiuf'd,  the  liquid  would  be  converted  into  a  gaseous 
vapour  and  pass  ofi'  as  steam.  This,  however,  we  need  not 
follow  further;  only  every  reader  is  perhaps  not  aware  that  the 
steam-looking  vapour  from  spring  water  fresh  from  the  earth 
during  a  H^vere  Irost  is  a  precisely  similar  case  to  the  steam 
from  a  hot  cup  of  tea  in  an  ordinary  room — in  both  cases  the 
liquid  giving  off  the  vapour  being  warmer  than  the  atmosphere 
by  wliich  it  is  surrounded,  but  the  latter,  being  the  largest  body, 
cvciituallv  cooU  it  down  to  its  own  temperature ;  and  the  well 
stream,  after  ruiming  a  certain  dittttince,  ceases  to  give  off  the 
steam  spoken  of,  the  water  being  cooh^  down  to  a  condition 
nmch  nearer  that  of  the  utmosphere.  Now  when  the  atmosphere 
and  thu  water  are  alike  in  tcmpe>atiirD  there  is  no  exha'ation ; 
and  when  the  air  becomes  the  warmer  the  water  receives  heat 
from  it,  and  river  water  in  summer  is  much  warmer  than  that  of 
the  spriugt*.  Thin  may,  ptThaps,  be  thought  to  have  no  relati  »n 
to  ice-kt-ef>ing,  but  it  is  given  to  sliow  the  effects  produced  by 
heat,  which  is  the  ulen^ent  wo  have  to  deal  with  ;  and  the  natural 
laws  given  above  are  those  which  exercise  their  baneful  influence 
in  the  ice-house.  The  small  body  Bup])lying  heat  to  the  larger, 
a;  in  the  cases  above,  itd  effects  are  lodt,  or  so  unnppreciable  ■ 
as  not  to  deserve  notice;  but  where  heat  is  imparted  by  a  large  ' 
body  to  a  hmiiil  one,  its  effects,  of  cDurse,  are  uiota  pereeptihle  j 
aud  this  is  the  case  with  ico  in  an  ice-house,  as  will  bo  shown. 

It  is  well-known  generally,  that  heat  is  oomtnunicated  from 
one  object  to  another  by  radiation  or  conduction.  An  open 
fire  forms  a  good  ezaniple  of  the  first  of  these,  and  the  wannth 
imparted  to  one  end  of  a  bur  of  metal  when  the  other  end  is  put 
into  the  fire  is  an  example  of  tlie  seccmd  kind.  I3ut  as  all  suh- 
stances  are  not  alike  conductors  of  heat,  a.--,  for  instance,  glass  is 
a  poor  one  compared  with  moht  metals,  we  may,  perhaps,  find 
out  by  a  similar  line  of  reasoning  why  one  ice-house  keeps  ico 
badly,  and  another  one  well  by  »<oine  annlagous  case  ;  for  as  we 
all  know  the  tempcrnture  of  the  earth  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface  is  15°,  or  more,  higher  than  that  of  friH'zing  wutor,  it  is 
reasonable  to  nuppo^e  that  the  communication  between  the 
warmed  walls  of  the  ice-ln>uso  and  the  ice  itself  is  the  cause  of 
♦he  latter  melting;  but  if  thettc  walls  couhl  be  deprived  of  their 
varmtli,  and  reduced  to  a  temperature  of  3i'',  or  thereabouts, 
^'"  loss  of  ico  would  be  much  smaller. 

^ow,  how  is  thin  to  br?  acco'npliz^hcd  ?    is  the  noxt  question. 
:.4i   why  it  does  not  speedily  fall  to  32*,  is  ex.^ctly  owing  to 
tscontiiuiing  to  receive  hcjit  from  behind  by  conducfinji ;  and  . 
IS  all   8uh:«iance*  nro  n<»    'I'k**  *"•  "'  f**^     '•"•tors  of  heat — glass,  ' 
'-^     nstjnu'c,  bi'ii-,    ""'^  «•      •»■  i»  likely  there  is  the 

«.ii3  difl'tr  '^'»'»  E..  ^  ..th  surrounding   the 

^-•vk   CHrtiii.       *■  ♦!        'H».,_  .^.  rjnl  being   to  n  great 

■  '^"     '"^  aud  i...^^....        '••'(  a  good  keeping '*•" 

Il.^4alb  )l»l'"  '"•" 
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being  all  drawn  towards  the  ice-house  by  its  being  an  open 
or  sink,  convey  tliither  a  never-ending  stream  of  warmtht  whidt 
acting  on  the  ice  effects  its  destruction  much  sooner  than  if  then 
were  no  warm- water  pipes   (for  such,  in   fkct,  theM  riTeri  oC 
spring  water  really  are)   pointing  towards  it.      It  is  not  tin- 
mere  fact  of  damp  that  causes  this  water,  but  the  water  bang 
warmer  than  the  ice  warms  the  lining  of  the  ice-house,  and  tlUM 
keeps  up  a  higher  temperature  than  is  compatable  with  ifta  pn» 
servation.     And  I  cannot  see  in  which  way  admitting  sumiMr 
air  would  be  likely  to  lower  this  temperature:  on  the  contrary,! 
think  it  must  make  matters  worse.     Other  strata  may  also  tflfe 
as  conduetots  as  well  as  water,  but  t^e  ccmtinuous  motion  (tf  ihe- 
latter.  and  that  in  all  likelihood  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the* 
ice-well,  seem  to  be  the  most  likely  souiue  of  oommiuuealiii||p 
heat,  even  whese  no  visible  signs  of  the  ^nriug  water  manifiwit 
themselves  in  the  ice-house ;  for  we  suppose  tlie  outlet-drain^  ttt 
be  in  active  working  order,  aud  the  waUac  channel*  diTcaqging  n 
all  directions  from  the  centre  of  attraction,  triokla  througli  tht« 
strata  behind  the  brickwork  and  entering  the  drain  are  oonvejod  . 
away.    Perhaps  the  worst-keeping  ice-houses  are  of  this  dais. 

Itiow,  the  next  question  is,  WluU  remedy  is  there  for  an  evil  c^ 
tills  kind  ?    The  most  practical  one  seems  to  be  to  shut  off  die 
communication  between  the  brick  lining  of  the  ice-honas  and  thft 
ice  by  another  wall  having  a  cavity  betwaen^  and  only  united  t 
it  by  a  fsw  ties  possessing  the  least  possible  condoctive  poncr 
say  a  4i-inch  lining  of  brickwork  seoared  at  plaeea  about  m  §Mk 
apart,  with  slips  ot  slate,  and  allowing  a  cavity  o£  about  3  in  ' 
This  cavity  need  not  be  ventilated  for  any  purpose  that  I 
see.    There  is  nothing  inside  of  it  to  decay  ;  it  ia  not  like  diy 
attacking  a  timber  floor ;  and  all  its  dutiea  are  to  resist 
transmission  of  heat  from  the  earth  to  the  ioe-houae,  and  th^ 
more  stagnant  it  is  the  more  it  is  likely  to  do  this.  I  have, 
fore,  no  hesitation  in  advising  this  inner  wall  or  lining  Uk 
ice-houses  as  keep  ice  badly ;  and  making  sure  that  the  dca 
is  perfect,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  belief  that  rentilatton  i 
an  item  wanted  in  preserving  such  an  article  as  ice,  which  it 
stroyed  by  only  one  element — lieat.  By  adopting  all  means  like^ 
to  arrest  that  agent  we  arc  more  likely  to  be  suoceasfuL    Muift 
substances  keep  the  longest  time  when  excluded  from  tiio  wim^ 
Timber  embedded  in  a  morass  is  a  more  durable  article  than  the 
same  material  in  a  buildmg  by  very  many  centuries,  and  we 
have  all  heard  of  tho  exhumation  of  bodies  in  perfeetly  fresh 
condition  that  have  been  interred  for  hundreds  of  years.    Many 
other  examples  might  be  given,  but  I  hope  to  see  the  matter 
taken  up  by  others  who  have  had  praotiod  ezperienoa  on  thr 
keeping  of  ice,  as  I  by  no  means  assert  that  the  h}  pothesis  h  ^ 
put  forth  is  entirely  right,  as  1  have  seen  enough  of  ice-keepiiig 
o  learn  diffidence  in  my  own  conclusions,  that  I  herebjF  invite 
others  to  give  us  their  views  on  the  matter.    I  may  also  add, 
what  is  more  practicsl,  at  the  same  time  not  more  satisfiMtoi7« 
that  I  have  never  been  suocessful  in  forming  an  ic^-heap  out  oi 
doors :  those  who  have  will,  perhaps,  be  kind  enough  to  report 
the  conditions  of  their  cnee.     Mr.  lieaton  has  on  mom  oceasioBir 
than  one  explained  how  he  accomplished  it,  and  tho  more  credit 
is  due  to  him  fur  so  kee])ing  ice ;  but  I  know  of  moee  than  one 
as  well  aa  myself  who  have  been  unfortnnatie  this  way,  so  that  I 
should  hke  to  know  the  failure  as  well  as'  the  suooessfiil  gesnUi 
of  the  somewhat  conflicting  opinions. — J.  BoBSoar. 


HEATING  Bl?  A  HOT-WATER  TANK—TAN  ON 
A  FLCJE-GEIlANnJ-M  FL0WEK8  DECAYING. 


I  UAVB  a  greenhouse,  12  feet  long,  10  feet 
front',  and  10  feet  at  back.     Would  a  tank,  Hi 
1  foot  wide  be  suflicicnt  to  heat  it  with  P 

I  am  about  to  make  a  pit  for  striking  cuttings, 
0  feet,  long,  and  5  feet  wide ;  the  tank  will  be 
How  deej)  sliould  it  be  to  hold  the  best  for 
Would  it  be  safe  to  put  tan  on  the  flue — do  you 
fake  fire? 

I  have  some  Geraniums  coming  to  bloom, 
flower-stalks  get  about  3  inches  long  tho  bloom 
^^'  for  the  want  of  manure  water  P   if  so,  what 

,^  .M  I  use?— J.  W.  B. 


wide,  6  feet  at 
fiaet  long,  and 

the  pit  will  ba 
the  same  siie. 

several  homraf 
think  it  would 

and  when  the 

dampa  o£    U 

manure  wmtff 


I. 


'*nk  of  the  width  and  length  you  spedfy  will  be  sufBoient 

■^'-  deep  ;  it  is  of  no  use  h«»'--*»e  it  much  deeper,  for  it  will 

to  Ko.<  ^..aI>  lonf^",  tin        *«"««t  liquid  bring  alwafi 
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A  tank  of  that  width  will  not  b«  i«ffi«ieiit  fiir  tbe  pit  for  pro- 
pagrtJBt  I  kut  yon  may  doabls  it  and  than  it  wonld  do,  and  bare 
one  for  balt«a  «id  mm  lor  top  iuM,  We  know  nothing  of 
vrtum  jour  Sao  ii  ta  be,  bat  it  will  not  do  to  pot  tan  en  it ;  it 
«U«t  M  dried  if  not  tnnied  that  there  would  bo  liAif  if 
foa  kad  a  foot  of  ttoBea,  Ao^  between  the  two  it  woald  be 

A  littb  tMt  «r  ■■pjyheaphate  w»t^ — nj  mi  ousoe  to  (he 
gallon,  might  hrlp  jour  Qeraniams  in  fine  aunny  weather.  At 
present  we  euspectUiej  are  Buffering  from  too  high  a  lemperatun 
•nd  want  of  air  io  thli  doll  weather.J 


ritiag,  and  ma;  not  hit  upiw  eiactl;  what  ;oa  want.  So  far 
we  iindentaiid,  the  plan  propoKkl  will  not  work.  Tou 
■opaw  to  diride  your  hoiiie  of  50  feet  inlo  two  departmenta— a 
>thoiue,  c,  and  a  cooler  house,  s  ;  to  liare  the  fire  at  A,  a  flue 


O  D  ■      ; 


MOVIITG  AN  DID  QTTICK  HEDGE. 

Wm  old  Qitick  UKrre  m  m  to  fom  a  good  hedge  quoker 
ibm  new  planta  ?  I  oat  down  an  old  hedge  near  the  ground 
lait  apting,  and  it  baa,  of  oouise,  throws  oat  abaiidanoa  of  new 
■ItoMa.  I  am  now  going  to  grub  thie,  and  I  want  to  fenn  a 
MW  hedge.  Do  you  adriee  me  to  me  this  ?  Can  y«a  gira  me 
Wy  direotion>  ■•  to  the  beat  mods  af  proeeediDg  ? — B. 

[Old  White  Thome  or  Qnick—Mj  np  to  twenty  m  Are  and 
twenty  jttra  o\i,  will  remore  and  inake  a  hotter  hedge  in  one- 
feak  the  time  it  would  take  yoang  Q»ck  to  grow  to  he  •  eotn- 
^te  hedge~th«t  ia  t«  aay,  On  the  mppention  that  the  <dd 
nioti)*  had  not  been  grubbed-np  ai  yon  mean  to  do  yoan,  and 
(bat  the  land  wm  well  prepared  for  ^nn.  The  way  to  take  np 
old  ThMoa  to  midle  a  new  hedge  with  is  exactly  the  eime  ai 
lot  tMag  up  Peaah  tmea  to  renew  a  border  or  for  potting  thero, 
■rary  fltn«  of  the  roots  must  be  saved  *b  oirefully  as  if  eitrrj 
one  of  the  planta  wis  worth  at  the  least  26i.  Then,  aoeortlinf 
to  the  sixe  and  length  of  the  roc^,  the  treneh  for  plsnting  then 
in  ebould  be  made  to  gt«e  them  full  free  room.  The  trenct 
ongbt  not  to  he  less  than  8  feat  wide,  nnleea  the  soil  is  or  hai 
Imoi  reoently  under  high  onltiiaticni.  The  bottom  of  the  trend 
ihonld  be  loosened —dug,  in  fact,  to  the  depth  of  IB  inches 
■nd  if  the  toil  is  not  good  it  should  be  spaded  oot,  and  thi 
tmdi  filled  with  the  best  of  the  top  soil ;  and  if  yon  could  givi 
it  some  Tarj  rotten  dung,  as  for  Celery  in  a  trench,  all  th 
betlw,  and  no  weed  should  oome  within  S  feet  of  the  new  hedg 
ttr  the  first  three  yean.  Tonr  old  plants  wbich  yon  out  las 
■priDg,  and  which  are  now  in  "abiindance  of  shoots,"  are  i: 
(be  beet  possible  oondi'ion  to  romore  i  but  you  hare  not  on 
mnk  to  spare  in  doing  the  work,  and  if  yon  do  not  gM  it  al 
Anished  by  the  middle  of  Pebruary  yon  will  lose  one  year  am 
•do  hurt  to  the  plants — it  is  now  altnoet  three  months  bebdni 

SEATING  WITH  EARTHENWARE  PIPES 
FOB  A  FLTTE. 

I  WISH  to  heat  a  range  of  glass  about  BO  feet  long,  but  oni 
third  to  be  muoh'  hotter  than  the  remaiader  for  store  plants  c 
Pineei  one  fire  moly  to  be  ussd.  Would  clay  pipes  10  mches  i 
diameter,  or  an  ordinary  Bue  be  the  simplest  and  most  efi'ectiTe 
if  the  pipes  went  along  three  aides  of  the  hotter  part  would  it  1 
auScient,  and  alm^  two  sides  of  the  eooler  ?  tbeu  the  fire  bein 
al  A,  the  pipes  or  flue  would  follow  the  dotted  lino,  ending  in 
ohimney  at  a.  Thus  going  round  three  sides  of  c,  and  two  sidi 
td  D,  how  would  you  rooommeud  that  the  pipes  should  t 
deaned  when  foul  with  aoot?  I  propose  to  han  a  brii 
dumber  of  24  inohes  by  12  inohes  at  erer?  IS  feet,  and  at  the  tun 
ings  with  a  metal  door  al  the  top,  to  open  when  required  to  swe« 
the  pipes.  The  pipfs  to  enter  at  each  and  of  the  chamber,  bi 
not  oontinue  ttirough  them.  Wonld  this  ohamber  inteilsre  wH 
the  draught  ? 

I  would  also  wish  to  axoid  aaahss,  as  the  opening  and  shultii: 
them  often  shakes  the  glass,  and  allows  rain  to  get  in  and  decs 
the  woodwork.  I  would  effect  the  vsnliletion  by  trap-doors  i 
back  and  front,  aid  as  in  Drchard-hoiues.  My  gardenrr  insis 
that  the  TentiUtion  cannot  be  man^d  without  tashea,  as  air 
lequired  from  the  top. 

I  baTc  heard  that  it  is  difficult  lo  stanch  the  day  pipes  so  i 
to  prevent  the  smoke  esoiping,  but  with  flangta  and  fitting  oi 
into  another,  1  Ihink  this  difficulty  oould  be  easily  orercom 
Can  you  tell  me  where  1  should  get  these  pipes,  the  beet  ac 
,^»p»-t     aud    what   would    be  Iheir   price   per   fool?—] 

[We  bare  lsad«oB*idBabl«diaanl^  in  Making  out  4ha  han 


r  pipe  throng  d,  and  round  three  tides  ol  C,  to  ehimney  B. 
he  flue  at  S  will  be  the  hottest,  and  you  must  heat  that  before 
Du  ran  heat  the  hothouse,  C.  Kow,  that  for  either  Pines  or 
:oTe  plants  would  often  require  heat  when  it  would  be  Tery 
nadrisable  to  hare  fire  heat  in  the  cool  dicieion.  You  ought 
>  be  able  to  heat  one  independently  of  the  other,  and  the  end 
'here  most  heat  is  req^uired  ahonld  he  next  the  GrepUce.  Bow, 
eeping  in  riew  that  you  must  use  one  Ore,  and  that  at  i,  it 
light  thns  be  arrangt-d — the  flue   conld  go  round  three  sides 


if  0,  to  tba  ohininey  b,  or  if  much  bottom  beat  was  wanted  it 
night  take  a  torn  b^ow  the  bed  for  that  purpose.  A  close 
tamper  st  I,  would  shut  off  all  communication  &om  T,  unless 
irhen  dwirsble.  The  matter  would  be  still  more  simplified  by 
laving  the  fireplaee  as  well  as  the  chimney  at  B,  and  take  two 
iuea  from  the  furnace,  otic  for  each  place.  If  the  one  division 
iras  merely  wanted  to  be  a  httle  hotter  than  the  other,  but  both 
o  be  heated  at  the  same  time,  tlien  the  flee  or  pipe  might  run 
it  once  Trom  A  to  a  chimney  st  r.  If  D  nos  to  be  kept  cool, 
liowBTPr,  there  would  not  then  be  heat  enough  at  c  for  Pine" 
Apples,  though  by  giving  much  Icbs  air  at  C  than  D,  there  could 
easily  he  same  10°  of  diOerence  between  thetn  in  temperature.  If 
fou  had  heated  by  hot  water  your  proposed  plan  would  answer 
well  enough,  as  a  flow  and  return  might  he  enough  in  D,  and 
foo  could  add  what  pipes  you  liked  in  c. 

Tour  proposed  plan  of  filing  the  pipes,  hy  having  small 
hollow  pillars  of  bnoks— say  12  feet  to  20feet  apart,  in  whii^ 
to  insFrtlhe  ends  of  the  pipes—say  9  inches  square  inside,  i* 
what  we  hare  often  recommended,  ss,  if  these  are  covered  with  a 
•tout  tile  on  the  top,  or,  aa  you  propose,  an  iriin  plate,  these  ean 
be  taken  off  and  the  pipes  cleaned  without  disturbing  them  in 
their  joints,  &0.  For  Ihie  purpose  eort-hnmed  elay  pipes,  at 
least  not  too  bard  burned,  answer  better  than  tbo*e  hard-burned, 
vitrified  kinds  used  for  sewage.  They  arc  made  generally  at 
most  tile  and  pipe  yards  according  to  siie  at  so  much  per  yard. 


pipes,  ho»Bter,  should  ever  come  within  2  jords  or  8  yard*  of 
the  fireplace,  but  should  be  joined  to  it  by  a  brick  flue,  in  » 
greenhouse— say  6  feet  in  length,  and  in  a  stove  12  feet  to 
15  feet  in  length.  In  fact,  for  stove  heat,  ve  would  rather  not 
nse  them  at  alt,  but  have  a  nice  flue  ;  and  that  for  a  short 
distance  from  the  flue  at  any  rate,  we  would  builii  with  brick  on 
bed. 

From  what  we  gather,  we  presume  jour  house  is  to  be  a  lean* 
to,  as  you  give  us  neither  height  nor  width  ;  but  if  a  fpan-roof 
more  heating  power  will  be  wanted.  For  common  lliinga,  the 
mode  of  air-giving  in  span-roofed  orchard-houses  will  do— that 
ia,  giving  air  at  the  sides.  For  such  plants  as  Pines,  we  should 
like  means  of  giving  air  at  the  apci  of  llie  roof,  for  reasons  fre- 
quently given.  In  a  lean-to  house  there  must  be  means  of 
giving  air  at  the  top,  or  near  the  top,  whether  you  have  much 
heat  on  or  not ;  but  provided  there  are  such  mcons  of  air- 
giving  it  matters  not  where  it  i»,  though  for  several  reasons  it 
woald  be  better  to  be  given  by  openings  near  the  top  of  the 
back  wall  than  by  any  moving  of  the  enshes.  Front  air  can  also 
be  given  in  the  front  wall,  whether  (bat  wall  bo  wood  or  stone. 
There  is  such  an  advantage  as  respects  economy  in  Gied  roofs 
baving  no  sashes,  but  good  stout  rafter  sash-bars,  that  where 
openings  on  the  back  well  cannot  be  made,  or  a  double  wall- 
jdate  eannot  be  aet  on,  with  ventilaton  pivoted  between  them. 
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we  would  swing  tmall  Tentilators  at  the  top,  or  have  a  board 
to  open  all  the  way,  which  wlien  shut  would  act  a?  a  coping- 
board  to  the  glaas.] 


LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA  CULTURE. 

Havinq  seen  a  Tcrj  fine  plant  of  this  at  the  gardens  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  Lord  Famham,  Cavan,  Ireland,  I  thought  a  few 
words  might  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  and  as  it  is 
considered  by  most  gardeners  to  be  a  plant  of  very  difficult 
culture,  which  is  my  reason  for  giving  these  few  remarks.  The 
one  in  question  is  planted  in  a  border  m  a  cold  greenhouse  and 
trained  to  a  wooden  trellis  at  the  back,  occupying  a  space  of 
12  feet  in  height  by  8  feet  in  breadth,  literally  cloUied  with  fine 
trusses  of  flowers  to  the  border.  The  day  I  saw  it  there  were 
330  trusses  of  blooms  upon  it,  with  30  fully  expanded,  each 
truss  measuring  fully  7  inches  in  diameter.  Is  it  a  usual  thing 
to  bring  this  plant  to  so  great  perfection  ? — A  Subscbibeb. 

[The  great  secret  of  having  most  splendid  Luoulias  is  given 
here.  There  is  no  plant  in  cultivation,  and  there  never  was  one 
in  cidtivation,  more  beautiful  or  more  gratefully  scented  than 
this  Luculia,  and  no  plant  has  ever  been  more  uniformly  done 
for  through  overkindness.  Keep  Luculia  only  two  years  a  few 
degrees  warmer  than  is  natural  for  it  and  it  wears  out.  Too 
much  sunlight  and  5°  in  winter  over  40'  will  run  it  off  its 
beauty  in  three  years,  and  off  the  roots  in  five  years.  Lapageria 
rosea  and  Luculia  gratissima  should  receive  the  same  degrees 
of  light  and  warmth  the  year  through.  Neither  of  them  should 
ever  have  more  than  40°  as  the  maximum  heat  the  whole  winter, 
and  not  the  smallest  attempt  at  forcing  in  the  spring ;  and  if 
the  glass  could  be  removed  from  over  them  in  July  and  August 
both  would  do  better  than  they  have  yet  done.  Ireland  has 
now  thoroughly  beaten  old  England  in  this  instance.] 


PLANTING  A  BED  OF  EOSES. 

I  Aic  anxious  to  plant  a  bed  with  Roses ;  the  bed  will  hold 
tlirco  rows,  and  fifteen  plants  in  each  row.  In  your  Number  of 
July  16,  1861,  page  297, 1  see  a  list  of  Roses  in  shades,  given  by 
Mr.  D  Beaton  ;  but  I  can  only  have  three  rows  instead  of  four. 
Now,  which  of  the  Roses  there  named  would  you  recommend,  as 
I  have  not  room  for  all,  and  in  what  order  in  the  rows  should 
they  be  planted  ?  Would  you  have  the  darkest  colour  in  the 
centre  of  each  row  and  shade  off  to  the  sides,  or  how  ? — W.  H.  M. 

[The  Boses  from  which  Mr.  Beaton  had  classed  the  colours  in 
the  way  the  colours  tell  best  in  beds  or  borders  were  roost  of 
them  new  kinds,  and  none  of  us  yet  can  tell  the  order  in  which 
Boses  of  different  degrees  of  strength  and  growth  ought  to 
stand  in  beds  or  rows.  All  we  can  do  under  the  circumstances 
is  to  show  how  the  planting  should  be  done,  if  we  knew  the  size 
each  kind  of  Bose  would  attain,  say,  in  three  years — the  utmost 
period  that  we  allow  our  Roses  to  stand  without  being  taken 
up,*  root- pruned  or  not,  and  replanted  for  another  two  or  three- 
year  shift.  The  dark  Koses  to  be  in  the  back  row  of  a  border 
like  yours,  or  in  the  centre  of  a  bed  of  any  shape.  Then,  if 
there  is  room  for  only  three  rows  of  plants,  the  nearest  to  rose 
colour,  or  say  the  colour  of  the  Cabbage  Rose,  should  be  in  the 
centre  row,  and  the  blush  and  white  Roses  in  the  front  row. 
Again,  in  a  casie  like  yours  the  strongest  grower  of  the  dark 
Roses  should  be  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  row,  and  the  next 
strongest  right  and  left  of  the  centre,  and  so"  on  in  gradation  to 
either  end.  The  rows  would  then  seem  to  "swell"  up  from 
both  ends  io  the  centre.  Again,  instead  of  planting  fifteen 
kinds  of  dark  Roses  in  the  back  row,  we  would  plunt  in  pairs  of 
one  kind  on  either  side  of  the  centre ;  the  centre  plant  would 
Jien  be  the  key  plant  to  read  the  arrangement  of  that  row  from. 
Die  middle  row  would  be  on  the  same  principle  throughout,  the 
^lost  rose-like  Rose  in  the  centre  of  the  row,  the  next  strongest 
Jearost  to  Rose  (cabbage-rose  colour)  in  pairs  or  singly  on  each 
tide  of  the  centre,  and  shading  down  to  each  end  with  lighter 
•nd  more  light  shades  of  rose,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  front  ro*^ 
»^ould  **^  ♦he  strongest  grower  again,  and  the  best  blush  Rosi 

'^  o-     ^on  side  of  it  a  lighter  blush  ;   then  falling  off  to  eit>*' 
.tiades  till  you  come  to  pure  white.     The  whole  e*. 
*,/  the  whole  of  the  Rose-growers  of  F"   >pr  -»""i' 
,..  .w  your  border  exactly  as  it  should  be  fro"  a*.*  .^^^^■- 

^nd  list  o     •/^i'^p-8  made  last  summer,  the  ur        '»*'•    "^"^'^  • 


the  spot  would  in  two  years  be  able  to  arrange  them  to  the  veiy 
letter — not,  perhaps,  with  the  very  same  plants,  as  that  might  be 
an  impossibility,  but  surely  with  but  few  additional  onea.  Tlie 
first  Rose  in  every  shade  of  colour  was  our  choice,  the  second 
our  next  choice,  and  so  on  ;  that  is  the  only  key  we  can  give  joa 
as  to  sorts,  as  we  have  no  more  prefereitoe  for  our  choice  than  W9 
should  have  for  that  of  any  Rose*fancier.  All  such  matieiv  of 
fancy  should  bo  free  as  air  in  everything  which  relates  to  plants.] 


THE  CAMELLIA  AND  ITS  CULTURE.-No.  2. 

Kteby  practical  cultivator  has  his  own  particular  compost  for 
repotting  any  given  species  of  plants ;  and  all  the  instnictieni, 
either  written  or  verbal,  by  the  most  successful  cultivaton  in 
Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  will  never  be  exactly  imitated ;  ind 
it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  to  the  very  letter.  Our  rieti, 
then,  on  the  mechanical  and  even  the  clieroical  compr)sifi(m  of 
the  soil,  in  so  far  as  a  per-centum  or  two  of  the  prime  ingredient 
is  concerned,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  are  not  empirioL 
We  should  be  inclined  to  lay  considetably  more  stress  on  a  du 
observance  to  its  proper  physical  condition  and  capacity. 

A  very  good  compost  consists  of  two  parts  of  either  blid[, 
brown,  or  hazel  loam  aboundmg  in  fibre,  one  part  of  isndy 
peat,  and  one  part  of  gritty  sand.  If  the  compost  were  subjected 
to  a  careful  analysis  there  would  be  found  so  many  organiesnd 
so  many  inorganic  substances — some  dozen  or  fourteen  in  aD, 
silica,  of  30urso,  forming  by  far  the  most  formidable  ingndieot; 
others  almost  from  their  inappreciable  quantity  sctrarly  fO' 
ceptible  and  yet  necessary  towards  the  well-being  of  the  growing 
plant,  all  united  together  to  form  one  harmonious  whole.  Whtt 
an  amount  of  gratification  it  mu»t  afford  the  practical  gtrdener 
or  farmer  to  be  able  to  master  such  analytical  testa  and  all  thdr 
niceties !  As  for  myself  I  am  but  a  tyro  in  these  matten,  bot 
am  learning  more  and  more  to  know  the  value  of  even  tbe  mdi* 
ments  o€«uch  a  science. 

With  reference  to  the  loam  spoken  of,  I  have  gathered  it  bj 
the  wayside,  on  the  slopes  of  the  running  brook,  and  on  tbe 
knolls  of  plantations — the  higher  and  drier  all  the  better.   In 
fact,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  locality  where  m  very  good  tei- 
ture  of  the  above  could  not  be  found.    From  2  inches  to  8  inohn 
is  sufficiently  thick  to  cut  the  turves  for  potting  purposes.   Tbe 
richer  in  vegetable  fibre  —  not  decayed  fibre,  or  humni  m 
chemists  call  it,  but  living  organic  matter — so  much  the  better. 
If  the  turves  possess  that  clammy  richness  which  at  once  indi* 
cates  a  larger  proportion  of  alumina,  they  must  be  toned  down 
with  opening  ingredients  in  preparing  the  compost.    It  tmj  be 
as  well  to  mention  that  all  composts  are  more  suitable  for  the 
well-being  of  plants  if  Ihey  have  been  piled  up  under  coter  ibr 
at  least  six  months  previous  to  using  them.     This  probationiTy 
period  kills  the  roots,  which  if  used  at  once  would  be  a  fertile' 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  cultivator ;  while  at  the  same  tiiD®« 
and,  which  is  of  far  more  consequence,  tlie  evaporation  of  tb* 
moisture  therefrom  mollifies  the  tenacious  or  cohesive  tendency  *>* 
the  turve?,  and  renders  them  better  fitted  to  commingle  with  oth^* 
ingredients.     If  this  be  sound  practical  doctrine  it  will  at  onC^ 
be  obvious  to  all  that  the  compost,  or  rather  the  turves  befo^^ 
broken  down  to  mix  with  foreign  matter,  should  be  well  vent  '^ 
lated  and  protected  from  rain. 

That  elastic  peat,  of  which  there  is.  abundance  all  over  tk 
country,  forming,  as  it  does,  in  low-lying,  undrained,  mini 
places,  is  not  that  ingredient  recommended  above.     Nevertb 
such  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  proper  consisten 
charring,  although  by  no  means  an  equivalent  for  the  peat 
has  been  formed  on  the  elevated  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  a 
Gneiss  systems,  which  are  generally  all  but  barren,  agricultarall; 
speaking,  and  yet  when  gathered  and  stored  into  our  com 
sheds  is  a  prime  ingredient  for  the  successful  cultivation 
Heaths  and  all  New  Holland  plants,  and  is  of  considerable  im 
portance  to  the  well-being  of  the  subjec-t  in  hand. 

White  rock  sand  is,  probably,  the  best  of  ita  clasa,  as  it 
be  broken  down  either  larger  or  smaller,  as  the  oaae  may  be^ 
according  to  the  size  of  pot  and  plant,  and  its  purticlea 
always  of  a  gritty  nature  and  capable  of  withstanding  any  amonn.  ' 
of  fatigue  to  uphold  the  physical  character  of  the  soil. 

The  mechanical  operation  of  mixing  the  ingredients  abor^ 
named  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  the  potting  of  toe  plants  ther^^ 
aH^'  -•  ^"^irly  as  simple.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however. 


*ba 


^-npos'   '\nd  the  operation  go  far  towarda  aaoeeMliil 
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beine  ezoetsivolj  so.  If  it  is  of  the  nature  reoommendod  abore 
it  wm  be  sufficientlj  fibry  to  be  elastic,  and  require  to  be  some- 
wbat  firml/ packed  round  the  edges  of  the  existing  balL  If  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  so  comminuted  as  to  hare  little  or  no  elasticity, 
no  amount  of  care  afterwards  on  the  part  of  the  cultirator  will  ever 
insure  success,  which  clearly  enough  elu'^idates  that  its  reduced 
power  of  admitting  air,  not  to  speak  of  other  concomitants,  is 
one  of  the  chief  csuses  of  sickly  subjects.  In  our  own  collection 
I  have  occasionally  obserfed  a  sickly  patient,  and  had  him 
thoroughly  sounded  and  reduced,  probabW  from  a  nine-inch  to 
a  fire*inch  pot,  furnishing  him  with  a  better  diet  and  ample 
space  for  respiratory,  absorbent,  and  digostiro  purposes,  kept 
lum  close  and  under  a  subdued  amount  of  light,  which  in  course 
of  time  had  a  salutary  and  conTalescent  effect. 

We  would  say  to  the  amateur  and  all  those  who  may  take  an 
interest  in  our  dissertation,  "  Do  not  allow  conventional  rules 
and  forms  to  interfere  between  you  and  your  sickly  Camelliaf,  if 
perchance  there  should  be  any  amongst  your  collections.  G-et 
io  the  roots  of  them  at  once  as  soon  as  indications  of  weakness 
«re  apparent,  whatever  time  of  the  season  it  may  be — summer, 
«utumn,  winter,  spring ;  shake  every  particle  of  soil  from  the 
roots ;  introduce  them  afterwards  into  a  smallish  pot  for  the 
size  of  the  plant ;  for  although  gallant-looking  and  gluttonous 
as  they  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated,  they  are  by  no  means  gross 
feeders.  If  they  have  suffered  very  much  let  the  compost  be 
considerably  more  sandy,  plunge  in  mild  bottom  heat  if  it  can 
be  had,  at  all  events  avoid  currents  of  air,  syringe  overhead 
occasionally,  which  will  be  all  the  watering  necessary  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  your  patient  may  possibly  recruit."  Cer- 
tainly most  failures,  at  least  that  have  come  under  my  own 
cognisance,  are  attributable  to  clogged  soil,  ending  in  sour  com- 
posts— composts  that  have  scarce  any  organic  matter,  where 
water  stagnates  and  refuses  to  evaporate  in  the  one  instance,  or 
percolate  thraugh  the  drainage  in  the  other,  and  hence  causing 
a  sickly  and  sluggish  circulation  of  ssp  until,  if  unremedied,  they 
pine  away  a  miserable  existence. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  inBnite  importance  to  see  that  the  various 
ohemical  ingredients  are  so  constituted  as  to  insure  a  healthy 
physical  action,  which  simply  means  that  in  the  first  place  they 
should  be  efficiently  drained,  that  the  mixture  should  be  so 
open,  the  particles  so  disuniting  as  to  admit  a  free  and  rapid 
passage  both  to  water  and  air,  and  that  the  soil  itself  should  be 
composed  inorganically  as  well  as  organically,  so  as  to  afford 
deeomposiufi:  matter  to  their  root«  in  their  active  state  of  ab- 
Borption.— Jas.  Andebsok,  Meadow  JSanky  Uddingttone, 


taken  off  close  to  the  bole,  and  the  new  gardener  walked  away 
well  satisfied  with  his  work.  The  next  year  the  tree  made  a 
great  deal  of  young  wood,  and  never  remembered  to  bear 
again  till  it  began  to  decay  where  the  large  branches  had  been 
cut  off,  and  it  was  in  a  few  years  cut  down.  It  gives  me  a 
shudder  to  see  a  knife  in  some  people's  hands.  Oapt.  Lawton, 
in  Cooper's  tale  of  the  "  Spy,"  had  not  a  greater  horror  of  a 
saw. — J.  B.  Peabson,  ChUwelL 


PRUNING  FEUIT  TREES  IN  POTS. 

A  FBI  END  of  mine,  a  medical  man,  being  called  to  attend  a 
person  in  a  high  state  of  fever,  directed  the  nurse,  amongst  other 
€hings,  to  dip  a  piece  of  rag  ia  vinegar,  and  apply  it  to  the 
patient's  head.  Calling  the  next  day,  he  was  unreasonable  enough 
-to  be  very  angry  because  the  nurse,  fearing  to  give  the  man  cold, 
liad  warmed  the  vinegar.  He  had  never  told  her  not  to  warm  it, 
mnd  she  thought  it  retj  hard  to  be  scolded  and  called  a  stupid 
old  fool.  What  a  valuable  work  that  will  be  on  gardening 
^rhich,  in  addition  to  plain  directions  for  everything,  shall  guard 
against  every  possible  mistake,  and  shall  say  on  all  occasions, 
^*  Now,  don't  warm  the  vinecar.'* 

Some  time  since  I  sent  a  lot  of  beautiful  Peaches  and  Kecta- 
xines  in  pots,  full  of  blossom-buds,  to  a  gentleman,  and  his 
gardener  cut  off  pretty  nearly  all  the  branches.  It  was  very 
unreasonable  of  mo  to  be  angry ;  so,  for  fear  anybody  should 
require  to  be  told  not  to  warm  the  vinegar,  I  will  next  time  I 
-write  on  orchard-house  subjects  say,  that  a  fruit  tree  in  a  pot 
wants  little  or  no  cutting.  If  the  end  of  the  branch  is  removed 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  wood-bud  left ;  so  jet  it  put  out,  and  stop 
the  shoots  when  they  have  made  a  few  leaves. 

Talking  of  cutting,  how  trees  would  cry  out  against  some 
gardeners  if  they  had  the  power.  Did  you  ever  see  a  fine-trained 
wall  tree  leave  a  nursery  that  was  not  cut  almost  to  pieces  when 
replanted  ?  I  have,  but  not  often.  How  astonished  an  intelli- 
gent tree  would  be  to  find  an  extra  price  had  been  paid  for  the 
pleasure  of  cutting  him  up.  I  have  heard  my  father  tell  of  a 
€ne  Bess  Pool  Apple  tree  that  had  often  borne  from  tvrenty-five 
to  thirty  bushels  of  fruit  in  a  season.  A  new  gardener  came 
to  the  place,  caught  sight  of  the  tree,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  a 
i»ol  Brown  must  be  not  to  have  trimmed  that  tree ;  but  I  will 
hk  daylight  into  it."    A  saw  was  procured,  some  large  limbs 


AN  ECONOMICAL    RUSTIC  ICE-PBESEEVE. 

With  the  two  excellent  articles  from  the  efficient  pen  of  Mr. 
Beaton  so  recently  before  us,  the  same  so  scientific  and  practical 
upon  ice-houses  and  ice-keeping  in  general,  it  may  seem  super- 
fluous to  add  more  to  the  same  subject  was  it  not,  as  I  in- 
tend this  to  be,  a  practical  abstract  upon  the  same  or  similar 
ideas.  I  think,  from  possibly  a  fallacious  notion,  many  with 
less  means  at  disposal  than  many  of  our  wealthy  aristocratic 
and  mercantile  millionaires  entirely  reject  the  idea  of  ice-keeping 
during  summer  from  a  supposition  tnat  it  entails  a  prodigious 
amount  of  expenditure.  Now,  my  chief  object  in  writing  this 
article  is  to  combat  this  idea,  and  endeavour  to  explain  how  a 
block  of  ice  might  be  prepared  and  kept  at  a  very  trifling  tax  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  To  abandon  generalising  I  will 
endeavour,  as  an  unanonymous  correspondent,  to  explain  how 
to  construct  my  rustic  ice- preserve. 

Select  a  ^pot,  if  possible  under  trees,  and  upon  the  base  of  an 
abrupt  slope  in  the  ground  falling  some  four  yards  in  ten.  The 
object  in  the  selection  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  ground  is  bifold — 
you  insure  a  natural  drainage  from  the  fact  of  the  ground  being 
lower,  upon  finding  its  own  level,  than  the  tahle  land  you  make, 
upon  which  to  pack  your  ice.  This  essential  level  should  be 
raised  by  pecking  out  a  piece  of  the  bank,  or,  better,  made  up  with 
waste  stones.  Again,  in  this  way,  independent  of  the  natural 
drainage,  you  easily  torm  an  efiective  water-and-air  drain  from 
beneath  the  centre  of  the  ice,  through  waste  stones,  to  the  level 
below.  Tou  perceive,  I  would  elevate  rather  than  sink ;  and 
this,  for  better  preservation,  I  might  triple.  The  advantage  of 
this  slope — if  approachable,  which  it  should  be,  is  that  you  may 
tip  your  load  from  the  level  above,  and  it  will  slide  down  into  its 
bed  at  once  without  any  manual  labour  whatever — a  very  essen- 
tial object  when  you  want  to  secure  all  the  hands  possible  for 
loading,  carting,  breaking,  with  many  etceteras  in  the  ^  usual 
modus  Qperandi. 

'I  he  size  pf  this  tenement  of  an  offspring  of  winter  depends 
entirely  upon  the  quantity  desirab?e  to  be  preserved,  excepting 
in  one  material  point — namely,  thirty  fair-sized  loads  are  the 
minimum  in  quantity  I  could  advise  any  one  to  start  with.  The 
combined  influence  of  eighty  loads  has  its  preserving  powMV 
quintupled  ^n  comparison  with  my  smaller  quotation. 

Well,  presuming  we  have  the  bed,  drain,  &c.,  prepared,  our 
next  two  heads  are  protection  from  wet,  and  wherewith  to  neu- 
tralise the  air. 

The  menns  to  so  neutralise  the  air.  To  filter  it  is  equally 
applicable — an  expression  possibly  unrivalled  in  singularity  thia 
year.  Tet  why  may  not  the  moisture  from  one  of  those  close 
muggy  days,  which  wastes  50  per  cent,  more  ice  than  ttie  hottest 
week  in  summer  as  it  penetrates  to  your  ice,  be  detached? 
I  will  but  explain  the  simplest  modes,  with  the  more  economical 
way,  wherewith  to  place  this  straw,  the  desideratum  being  to  form 
a  wall  of  the  same  some  2  feet  wide.  If  the  quantity  to  be  pre- 
served is  from  thirty  to  forty  loads,  as  above,  four  posts  should 
be  plunged  perpendicularly  into  the  ground,  for  the  double 
object  of  forming  the  place,  and  more  particularly  supporting 
the  thatched  roof.  They  should  be  so  placed  as  to  form  an 
interior  of  9  feet  square ;  the  height  of  the  same  should  be  9  feet 
also.  Not  to  trespass  upon  this  interior,  a  row  of  hurdles  should 
be  placed  round  the  three  ends,  to  be  enclosed,  stood  on  end, 
properly  supported.  Two  feet  from  these  outside,  should  be  placed 
another  row  of  hurdles  in  precisely  a  similar  way.  Between 
these  place  the  straw,  and  behind  it  any  old  thatch  will  do ; 
it  must  be  well  trodden  and  rammed  down.  The  thatch  should 
be  placed  beyond  this  that  it  may  not  become  wet.  A  vacancy 
of  at  least  I  foot  of  open  space  all  round  between  the  afore- 
said thatch  and  the  top  of  this  straw  wall  should  be  left,  to 
admit  of  a  draught  passing  right  over  thn  mass. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  filling.  If,  as  above,  you  tip  it  from  the 
cart  direct  into  its  bed  I  consider  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  first 
layer  placed  in  the  way  you  wotdd  flooring  tiles.    Indeed,  I  have 
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»  great  leaning  for  quite  a  freflh  way  of  liouaing  ioe — ^namely, 
packing  the  ^liole  of  it  in  this  way  layer  aAor  layer.  Presuming 
yoe  oould  oomRsand  sucli  an  unheard-of  thing  as  an  ice-crusher, 
with  which  to  break  the  ice  small  as  cuiidied  sugar,  after  each 
layer  to  throw  a  btirrowful  on,  and  sweep  it  into  the  crevices ; 
to  be  proved  if  the  little  extra  time  would  not  be  amply  com* 
penMited  for. 

Tlie  mode  of  housing  has  received  such  efficient  elucidation  by 
ublcr  pens  than  mine  in  this  Journal  to  need  no  further  com- 
ment by  me.    1  will  refer  to  two  great  destructives  used  by  some 
to  ai-sidt  in  breaking  tlie  ice,  or,  rather,  melting  the  same — 
namely,  hot  water  and  salt,  the  former  more  especially  in  severe 
frottty  weather  I  believe  is  advantageous.     Of  tlie  latter's  merits,  | 
theorising  places  many  pbjections  to  it  in  my  mind  ;  for  I  fear  ' 
it  will  always   liave  when  thrown  a  moistening  power,  more 
especially  when  tlironn  among  so  active  an  agent  as  the  subject  ' 
of  my  remarks.     If  possible,  after  the  first  slight  or  partly 
effective  tlmw,  the  place  should,  if  the  weather  proved  frosty,  be 
thrown  right  open.     When  the  weathw  again  breaks,  to  be  . 
effectively  covered  over  with  at  least  2  feet  of  straw ;  t-he  best  of 
wheat  straw  being  placed  immediately  over  it.     I  filled  a  similar  I 
place  to  this  with  sixty-five  loads  on  boxing-day,  1859,  and  with  ' 
the  use  of  throe  or  four  wheelbarrows  per  week,  with  an  unprece-  ! 
dented  hot  summer,  supplied  the  last  of  the  same  to  ic^  the 
noble  vintage  wines  consumed   in   the   establishment   on  Xew 
Year's-eve,  1862.     This  from  choice  only,  as  we  have  an  excel- 
lent ice-huu<te,  the  child  of  past-oonccived  ideas,  upon  the  rusty- 
hinged  door  of  which,  so  illustrative  of  its  usefulness,  by  a  rustic 
typographer,  is  the  following — 

«*Laiit  filled  in  *57; 
Tlie  same  a  ttselcsa  job  has  proraB." 

Would  that  it  were  a  little  nearer  homo  it  woald  make  a  very 
excellent  potato-house. — W.  EAiiLEr,  DigawelL 


gramme,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather.    The  objaet  «f 
t)ic  Municipal  Council  in  establishing  their  ioe-houaea  waa  to 
prevent  the  monopolista  from  inoreasing  the  wholeaale  pneeof 
ice,  and  to  diniiniah  the  retail  price  by  aelling  it  at  18o  toe  kikh 
gramme.     Each  kilogramme  of  ice  paya  •  doty  of  6c  onentciutf 
Paris  :  the  city,  consequently,  gaina  60.  on  ei"ery  kilogramme  ci 
ice  consumed  in  Paris,  and  the  greater  the  eonsnmption  the 
greater  tbe  addition  of  the  revenue  of  the  eitj.    Hie  duty  ontks 
5,000,000  kilogrammes  annually  auj^lied  from  the  munionl 
ice-hou»es  amounts  to  300,000f.    llie  ioe-houaes  ertabliahed  ky 
the  Municipal  Council  arecituated  in  tlwt  part  of  the  Boaflb 
Boulogne  comprised  between  the  fortificationa  and  the  Aukofl 
Railway,  not  far  from  the  lakes  of  Busy.    The  excavation  ftr 
the  formation  of  the  ice-houses  is  70  yarda  long,  80  wide^  nd 
15  deep.     This  immenae  area  of  72,550  ^rda  is  divided  rata 
ton  chambers,  capable  of  oontaining  eadi  1,000,000  kilogram— 
of  ice ;  but,  as  the  waste  is  estimated  at  60  per  oeut^  the  ta 
chambers  supply  but  5,000,000  kilogrammea.    Theae  ehambwi 
are  vaulted,  and  are  covered  with  earth  to  a  depth  of  4  feci 
Large  storehouses  are  erected  over  the  earth  to  prevent  na 
from  penetrating  into  tlie  ice-housea.    Ue  ice  is  conveyed  to 
Paris  in  baskets  containing  80  kilqgrammea,  ao  that  25  kil^ 
grammes  may  be  found  on  delivery,  the  waste  on  the  jounuy 
being  esthnated  at  one-sixth. — {Timea,) 


GROWING  MANGOLD  WURTZEL  SEEDS. 

Som  years  since  I  was  talking  to  one  of  our  be<t  growers  of 
Mangold  Wurlzel  (C.  Paget,  Esq.,  of  Kuddington),  when  ho 
made  the  remark,  *'  I  wish  tlie  seed-growers  would  «ell  Mangold 
■eed  which  would  not  produce  runners."  I  argued  it  was  not 
their  fault,  as  they  could  not  save  seed  from  runners  as  he  j 
appeared  to  think — at  any  rate,  not  in  this  country,  as  it  would 
not  ripen.  Experience  has  led  me  to  alter  this  opinion,  not 
that  I  think  the  evil  is  caused  by  saving  seed  from  runners,  but 
by  setting  late-sown  plants  for  seed.  Having  selected  large 
fully-developed  roots  of  a  new  kind  for  many  years  1  have  found 
the  tendency  to  produce  runners  lessened  ouch  season,  till  last 
aunmier  there  were  only  about  a  dozen  in  six  acres ;  and  I  have 
heard  the  remark  made  by  a  good  Lincolnshire  farmer  that  a 
new  variety  always  produced  less  runners  than  an  old  one.  How 
18  this  ?  It  appears  simple  enough  to  me  now.  The  Mangold 
is  a  biennial ;  it  is  its  nature  to  grow  one  acaeon,  and  produce  ! 
seed  the  next. 

A  good  crjp  of  well-grown  Mangold  is  here  worth  £20  to 
£80  per  acre—  a  large  sum  to  risk  in  addition  to  all  the  expenses 
of  a  second  year,  and  that  to  produce  so  uncf>rtain  a  crop  as 
Mangold  seed  which  in  a  wet  summer  may  never  come  to  per- 
fection. The  growers,  therefore,  sow  seed  in  August,  and  plant 
the  roots  (then  about  as  thick  as  one's  finger)  in  the  autumn. 
If  well  covered  with  earth  these  are  safe  in  an  ordinary  winter, 
and  will  produce  as  much  or  more  seed  than  large  roots  the 
following  year.  Is  not  this  making  the  Mangold  almost  an 
annual?  And  is  it  a  matter  of  f^urprise  it  should  show  a  ten- 
dency to  go  to  seed  when  resown  P  Li't  seed-growcrd  produce 
a  good  article,  chiirge  a  fair  pri(«,  and  the  farmer  would  be  the 
person  most  benefited. — J.  K.  Pjeahsox,  Chilwell. 


CULTURE  OF  YUCCAS. 

A  Very  Old  Subscriber  would  be  thankful  for  a  few  directions 
respecting  the  treatment  of  Yuccas.  Two  were  given  to  hsr 
three  years  ago.  One  bloomed  finely  the  aiunmer  before  last 
and  died.  A  small  plant  has  since  come  up  near  where  it  gnw. 
What  ^ihould  be  done  with  it  ?  The  other  bloomed  last  summer 
and  still  lives.  '1  hree  or  four  suckers  have  come  up  round  the 
old  plant.     Should  they  not  be  removed  ? 

[The  sucker  rising  from  the  roots  of  the  dead  Yucca  will  make 
a  better  plant  than  the  parent  one.    Lfii  it  be  aa  it  ia,  unless  yoa 
oould  give  it  some  good  surfaoesoil,  and  then  muloh  it,  more  fe 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  roota  to  oome  near  the  surfiHi 
than  to  hold  in  moisture.    All  Yucoaa  send  wiry,  long  roots 
down  no  one  knows  how  far,  till  at  laat  down  goes  the  plaiit 
itself,  and  it  is  discovered  the  cause  waa  from  the  roota  getting 
into  cold  soil  without  drainage.  Then,  as  precautionary  measureii 
gardeners  make  wry  good  surface  soila  for  their  Yuccas,  and 
mulch  the  plants  while  they  are  young.    They  alao  choose  the 
driest  situations  for  them,  and  never  trench  or  dig  the  ground 
for  them  so  deep  as  they  do  for  any  other  plant.     The  way  they 
do  with  the  suckers  is  to  leave  them  on  a  year  or  two,  or  more, 
or  only  one  year,  according  to  the  rise,  then  taking  them  off 
very  carefully,  with  or  without  roota,  aa  it  happena,  at  the  end 
of  April ;  they  then  stick  them  in  any  light  soil  to  root  in  ibr  a 
year  or  two,  then  up  with  them  and  plant  them  out  for  good  in 
some  upland  place.] 


SrrrLr  of  Ice  in  Pabis. — Since  the  frost  has  set  in  with 

iueh  constancy  in  Paris  more  than  1,000,000  kilogrammes  of  ice 

have  been  n-mcjved  from  the  lakes  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 

Jeposited  in  icu-l-.ouses  established  by  the  Municipal  Council  of 

*aris.      Previous   to    the   foundation   of  theae  ice-houses,   the 

-.ipply  of  ice  requisite  for  the  population  of  Paris  was  monopo- 

■'"icd  by  f    »  coiiipaTiie«,  one  of  whom  collected  their  ice  at  St. 

,uei    •' '        ''illy,  and  the  other  at  Villenouvo  I'Ktang.     The 

•^•^9U...|'  ieo  in  Paris  amounts  to  (J  '^00,000  kilogrammes 

•    ,h*'  ve»i       '•'■*    '■  jiold  »»♦  'i"  .  lOo.,  a»»'     ^^     the  V'Hgramme 
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CUTTING   DOWN   OLD    LEAFLESS    HOLLIES. 

Mt  Hollies  stand  exactly  in  the  same  predicamant  as  '*  Av 
Old  SunscBiBEu"  describes  at  page  257.  That  the  frost  of 
the  last  dreadful  winter  was  the  cause  there  ia  not  a  doubt,  as 
all  oi&r  Hollies  and  Laurels,  Bay,  as  well  as  Portugal,  wherever 
situated,  and  even  common  Ivy,  have  all  ahared  a  like  fate. 
As  every  rule  has  at  least  one  exception,  10  with  the  fiottici. 
Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  old  Limes  of  our  arenue  weve 
necessarily  thinned  by  the  removal  of  every  alternate  tree,  aad 
evergreens  planted  in  their  stead.  Now  it  ao  happened  that 
one  of  these,  a  common  Holly,  never  loat  a  lea(  while  its  nearest 
neighbour  (only  a  Lime  between)  of  the  same  sort  and  size,  and 
sheltered  exactly  alike  with  every  common  and  variegated  one 
about  the  place,  did  not  retain  a  single  one.  How  can  this  be 
accounted  for?  and  would  it  avail  propagating  off  thia  hero,  the 
best  time,  and  how  P 

There  are  two  Hollies  in  particular  aa  to  whoae  condition  I 
vould  especially  solicit  your  valuable  advice.  They  occupy  the 
/oints  of  two  flower-beds  before  the  house,  are  forty  yeara  old 
rariegated,  one  golden,  the  other  silver  (hedgehog  variety),  audi 
>einp[  handsome  pyramids  I  should  regret  very  much  to  loM 
nem.  Till  last  winter  they  were  mj  heaUhy.  The  leavaa 
•I  "dropped  off  in  the  spring,  and  there  wm  no  appearance  of 
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the  mtin  steins  and  branoliei,  the  Iwigi  completely  dead.  It  U 
my  intfution  to  out  back  all  the  branchei  to  tho  main  stem, 
with  the  hope  of  their  yet  recorering,  and  postponed  this  opera- 
tion till  spring,  thinking,  that  if  the  young  shoota  were  exposed 
thia  winter  before  being  hardened,  they  too  would  pprish. 
Would  you  kindly  say  if  this  plan  would  have  a  prospect  of 
•uccesf ,  or  should  I  cut  them  down  to  the  surface  ?  In  that 
case  I  suppose  I  should  select  the  strongest  shoot,  and  remove 
the  rest  the  first  season.  Can  you  also  inform  me  if  the  wood 
of  those  frost-killed  Hollies  would  be  equally  serviceable  for 
every  purpose  with  those  cut  down  in  the  ordinary  manner? 

— A  MODEBN   SUBSOBIBBB. 

[There  is  no  remedy  so  sure  for  frosted  Hollies  as  eutting 
them  down  entirely  to  tiie  surface  of  the  ground ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  tho  trees  have  been  entirely  frosted  and  seemed  dead 
for  a  while,  and  then  sprouted  also  on  the  bark.  If  they  were 
rery  large  trees  we  would  give  them-  two  yeara*  chance,  and> 
if  they  ^t  sufllcienHy  oloth^j  good ;  if  not-,  no  remedy  will 
do.  We  have  never  known  a  single  instance  during  forty 
years  whore  a  Holly  got  crippled  from  any  cause,  and  more 
especially  from  frost,  that  it  recovered  itself  like  moat  other 
trees ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  no  tree  recovers  faster  from  bmng 
started  afresh  and  kept  to  one  leader  alUr  the  old  head  was 
gone.] 

A  FEW  BAYS  IN  IRKLANi).-^»o-  11. 
(Omtinutdjhom  pag^  312.) 

EKOCEMABOOX  LODGE. 

Tht8  picturesque  spot,  the  residence  of  Gilbert  Burns,  Esq., 
is  situated  on  a  steep  bank  of  the  Liffey,  not  far  from  tlie 
Knockmaroon  Gate  of  the  Phoenix  Park.  Immediately  outside 
of  that  gate  three  roads  diverge,  one  leading  to  the  small  village 
of  Chapelroid,  some  five  hundred  yards  dLtant,  one  to  Castle- 
nock,  and  the  third  going  to  the  pretty  little  town  of  Lucan, 
with  the  celebrated  steep  slopes  of  Strawberry- beds  on  the  right 
and  the  Liffey  on  the  left. 

Fig.  1  will  give  an  idea  of  the  position  of  these  beds,  which 
occupy  a  space  of  about  sixty  acres  Irish,  and  more  than  ninety 
statute  acrea,  and  are  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  Dublin  institu- 
tion. These  banks  are  divided  into  holdings  of  from  two  to  six 
acres.  Mr.  Pressley,  the  able  gardener  of  Snoekmaroon,  in- 
formed us  that  the  kind  of  Strawberry  chiefly  cultivated  is  called 
the  Cliinese — a  rather  inferior  pale  colourless  kind,  but  which  still 
brings  remunerative  prices  in  the  market.  Many  of  the  b.^st 
Tarieties  have  been  tried  on  these  slopes,  but  without  much 
success.  Many  of  the  best  kinds  are,  however,  successfully  cul- 
tivated in  low  flat  lands  of  the  locality.  The  cream  of  the  Dublin 
market  for  the  best  kinds  of  early  Strawberries  has,  of  late,  been 
taken  by  the  growers  near  Cork,  where  the  fruit  ripens  earlier 
than  around  Dublin. 

As  already  intimated,  the  bulk  of  the  crops  from  these  banks 
is  sold  in  the  city ;  but  on  the  Sunday  afternoons  of  July  and 
August,  vast  numbers  of  people  resort  to  the  banks,  and  plenty 
of  licensed  public  houses  being  open  after  two  o'clock  p.if., 
scenes  are  sometimes  enaoiad  that  would  not  be  so  likely  to 
occur  if  the  visitors  could  be  satiated  with  the  fmit,  or  even 
with  dishes  of  Strawberries  smothered  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Near  the  Phcenix  Park  gate  is  a  pretty  Slisabethaa  lodge  built 
with  granite,  the  entrance  to  a-  gravel  walk  550  yards  in  length, 
and  communicating  with  the  residence,  having  a  wall  covered 
with  Ivy  on  one  side  and  a  line  of  Slma  and  Chestnuts  on  the 
other  side  of  the  walk.  Close  to  tlie  lodge  some  good-sized 
Hollies,  Arbor  Vitas,  Laurels,  kc.^  had  been  planted  last  April, 
but  owing  to  watering,  syringing,  and  shading  in  tlie  middle  of 
tunny  days,  the  trees  have  all  done  well,  and  now  scarcely  present 
a  sign  of  being  transplanted. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  this  on  the  road  leading  to  Chapel- 
roid is  the  carriage  entrance,  the  gates  and  pallisadinff  being  in 
the  form  of  a  curved-in  semicircle.  A  massive  pier  or  pillar  stands 
on  each  side,  and  in  front  of  each  pier  in  line  with  the  roadway  a 
hands  mie  Ciiestnut  tree.  The  lodge  is  plain,  substantial,  and 
commodious.  The  new  house  being  built  is  also  diatingaished 
for  simplicity  and  elegance.  The  blocks  of  granite,  however, 
lying  in  every  quarter,  with  stones,  bricks  and  mortar,  earth- 
heaps  from  foundations,  lining  out  terraces,  building  their  walls, 
with  an  open  trench  sU  the  way  to  the  river,  along  with  masses 
of  wood  of  all  siaes  and  shapes,  for  wall-platss,  ventilaton,  and 


rafter  saah-bars,  &c.,  all  prep<u*ed  so  as  to  secure  oconoogr,  effi- 
ciency, and  aubstantiality,  all  presented  to  the  fje  of  a  stranger 
such  a  mc'-Uey  of  intricacy,  instead  of  the  flne  plants  he  was  told 
he  should  see,  but  which  under  such  circumstances  were  huddled 
into  comers  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way,  that  it  would  have 
required  at  least  half  a  day  of  Mr.  Pressley's  time  to  enable  us 
not  only  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  all  that  was  intended,  but  to 
carry  away  with  us  a  pictm*e  of  wliat  it  would  all  be  when 
finished.  Our  readers  may  have  less  regret  on  this  account,  as 
Mr.  Pressley,  whose  coittrihutions  have  already  appeared  in 
these  pages,  has  promised  to  give  us  a  full  account,  and  especially 
of  everjtiiing  connected  witli  the  new  houses  as  soon  as  the 
works  ard  concluded. 

How  slight  often  are  tlie  moans  which  almost  unconsciously 
give  a  tone  to  our  actions  and  our  feelings !  One  philosopher 
may  oontend  earnestly,  that  man  with  all  his  vaunted  powers  is 
the  mere  creature  of  circumstances;  a.ud  another  may  argue  as 
zealously  that  a  man  is  really  not  worth  his  salt  that  could  not 
bend  circumstances  to  suit  the  purposes  of  his  iron  wilL  After 
all,  however,  the  stubborn  facts  will  remain,  that  whUst  to  a 
limited  extent  we  may  control  and  master  oircurnstances,  those 
circum^tanees,  nevertheless,  will  greatly  iniluenca  our  conduct 
and  our  thoughts.  Thus  for  years  wo  hid  tliought  but  little  of 
Thomas  Moore  and  his  poetry,  but  the  tight  of  tho  statue  erected 
to  his  memory  in  College  Green  at  once  brought  vividly  before 
tlie  virion  of  our  mind  many  of  those  sweet  melodies  in  which 
he  sung  of  tlic  beauties,  and  prophesied  the  greatness  of  Green 
Erin — the  melodies  which  delighted  us  oven  more  than  the 
withering  sarcasm  with  which  he  assailed  all  that  he  deemed 
opposed  to  his  country's  weal.  Would  that  siu'h  a  statue, 
instead  of  8t<mding  in  a  macadamised  thorous^hfare,  had  been 
surrounded  with  those  beauties  of  Nature  the  poet  loved  and 
could  de8C'ril>e  so  wcU. 

Here,  again,  as  we  stood  on  tliis  picturesque  spot,  the  name 
and  lineage  ot  the  owner  seemed  to  bring  before  us  the  described 
realities  of  a  cottar's  Saturday  night,  the  scene  of  parting  with 
Higliland  Mary,  the  breathing  of  the  indepenrlent  ode,  ^*A 
man's,  a  man  for  a*  that,"  &c.,  until  passing  on  from  the  home  at 
KUisland,  wo  scorned  to  get  a  viow  of  the  moor  i.irm  of  Moss- 
giel,  where  a  noble-hearted  ftire  with  horny  hands  and  aching 
limbs  undauntedly  and  peraevermgly  contended  with  a  poor  soil, 
an  inferior  climate,  bad  scads,  bad  seasons,  bad  crops,  and  yet 
never  gave  up,  because,  if  positible,  poss.'ssing  a  keener  sense  of 
honour  and  manly  independence  tlian  even  dit>tinguii«hed  his 
more  gifted  brother,  the  great  poet  of  Scotland.  But  for  showing 
too  much  of  a  prying  iuquiaitive  spirit  into  what  belongs  to  the 
afiaira  of  private  life,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  know, 
by  what  control  of  circumstances,  or  by  wliat  merely  being 
guided  by  circumstances,  the  son  of  such  a  sire  and  the  nephew 
of  such  a  poiit  uncle,  came  to  hold  tho  position  of  one  oi  tho 
prinoipals  in  the  great  mei  c^ntilc  firm  in  Mury  Street — came  to 
be  recognised  as  a  man  of  refined  tastes  and  liberal  benevolence, 
a  patron  of  tho  fine  arts,  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  everything 
couneoted  with  gardening,  and  finally  to  be  the  owner  of  this 
beautiful  place,  wliere  those  who  carry  out  his  wishes  speak  of 
him  less  as  a  master,  or  employer,  than  as  a  kind-hearted  sym- 
pathising friend. 

Following  up  the  same  train  of  thought,  it  would  not  only 
be  interesting,  but  useful  to  know  the  controlling  circumstances 
and  the  guiding  reasons  tiut  led  to  the  choosing  of  this 
picturesque  bank  as  the  site  for  a  new  mansion,  and  the  position 
for  a  new  terraced  garden.  Besides  the  making  of  these 
terraces,  the  sight  of  laigc  and  lofty  mills  in  the  foreground 
would  have  been  considered  objeL-tionable  by  many ;  and  more 
especially  when  another  site  just  across  the  road  might  have 
been  ohosen  for  a  mansion  and  an  ornamontul  garden.  This 
ground,  consisting  of  a  some  wliat  level  platform  of  about  two 
acres,  has  some  fine  specimens  of  deciduous  nnd  evergreen 
shrubs  and  trees  along  a  drive,  and  some  good  specimens  of 
the  Pinus  and  allied  tribes  in  groups,  and,  no  doubt,  will  now 
have  more.  A  broad  bridge  over  the  public  roadwaf  will 
connect  it  with  the  new  mansion,  it  being  intended  to  make  the 
bridge  itself  into  a  kind  of  garden  entrance- liall.  The  simple 
fact  of  the  fine  Wellins^touia  having  been  planted  in  a  temporary 
manner  led  us  to  think  tliat  tliero  had  been  some  little 
consideration  before  the  site  of  the  mansion  and  the  richest 
part  of  the  ornamental  grounds  were  finally  decided  on.  The 
present  arrangement  will  combine  tlie  advantages  of  both 
positions. 

For  a  man  engaged  in  the  weighty  anxieties  of  a  great  business 
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no  more  fitting  retreat  could  be  found.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  tho«e  who,  Hke  tlio  elder  Repton,  would  plant  out  a  fine 
yiew  because  the  sight  would  remind  one  of  the  struggles  and 
difiicultics  of  the  past  part  of  a  life,  or  the  trying  business 
aTOcations  of  the  past  day.  Still  the  mind  needs  repose,  and 
complete  change  of  occupation  and  of  object  is  often  the  best 
rettoratire  rest  that  can  be  given.  To  obtain  that  complete 
change,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  planting  out  a  single 
object  whilst  examining  the  matters  of  interest  on  this  platform. 
The  owner,  though  only  a  short  distance  from  Dublin,  hears 
and  sees  no  more  of  it  than  if  he  possessed  a  mansion  amid  the 
fastnesses  of  Wicklow,  or  the  wilds  of  Connemara.  Even  the 
views  are  refreshing ;  peeps  through  the  trees  of  the  Ivy- covered 
tower  of  Chapelroid  Church  ;  the  fine  spire  of  the  church  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Military  School ;  the  Whin  and  Bramble 
slopes  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  instead  of  the  picturesque  banks 
where  the  terraces  now  arc;  and  though  from  a  mansion  placed 
well  back  on  that  platform,  the  ey^  would  pass  over  the  LifiVy 
rolling  in  the  valley  in  front,  it  would  pass  over  the  top  of 
the  mills  as  well;  whilst  from  several  points  and  vistas  the 
river  could  be  seen  in  the  distance,  clear  and  silvery  as  mirrored 
lakes. 

Before  leaving  this  ground  we  must  notice  a  fine  Wellingtonia 
now  11  feet  6  inches  in  height,  a  most  interesting  account  of 
which  will  be  found  at  page  42,  in  the  April  l7th  Number  for 
1860.  A  small  plant  was  procured  early  in  1855,  it  was  9  inches 
high  when  transferred  to  a  site  5  feet  in  diameter,  well  dug,  and 
supplied  with  good  soil,  in  March,  the  place  being  very  exposed 
to  test  its  hardiness.  In  the  autumn  of  1857  it  had  attained 
the  height  of  8  feet  6  inches  ;  in  the  following  summer  it  made 
only  11  inches  of  a  leader— a  proof  tliat  it  had  passed  the  good 
prepared  soil.  In  February,  1859,  a  trench  was  taken  out 
20  feet  in  diameter,  and  3  feet  deep-  Commencing  at  the  out- 
side, and  carefully  preserving  the  roots  that  had  passed  the  five- 
feet  circle,  and  replacing  them  in  the  new  soil,  consisting  of 
turfy  loam  two  years  old,  and  two  barrowloads  of  bog  earth  to 
each  cartload  of  turfy  loam.  In  that  summer  (1859)  it  made 
a  leader  of  22  inches.  It  is  now  the  above  height  11  feet 
6  inches,  and  this  summer  made  a  leader  of  2  feet  9  inchea.  and 
was  of  a  beautiful  colour.  Mr.  Pressley  intends  to  give  the 
plant  the  benefit  of  another  trench  when  it  needs  it.  We  should 
like  to  know  now  the  height  of  the  fine  plants  at  Bicton,  which 
we  noticed  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Barnes  had  placed  his  plants 
on  large  mounds,  resolving  to  widen  the  mounds  as  the  roots 
got  to  the  outside.  We  find  at  the  page  referred  to,  that  Mr. 
Presaley  had  recommended  to  Her  Maje«t>**s  Commissioners  the 
planting  of  four  of  these  fine  plants  at  the  four  comers  of  the 
Wellington  testimonial,  and  if  far  enough  from  it  nothing  could 
b«  more  suitable. 

We  noticed,  also,  handsome,  healthy  specimens  of  Picea 
pinsapo,  P.  Nordmanniana,  P.  Jefireyana,  and  Pinus  muricata, 
bearing  cones  ;  nice  plants  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Thuiopsis 
borealis,  T.  gigantea,  Pinus  Sabiniana;  a  fine,  dense-foliaged 
specimen  of  Cijptomeria  japonica,  Id  feet  in  height,  and  a  fine 
specimen  of  Cr^-ptoineria  japonica  Lobbii,  taller,  greener,  and 
denser  in  habit,  and  having  every  app«>arance  of  being  hardier 
than  the  common  variety.  Cupressus  Lnmbertiana  and  macro- 
carpa  planted  in  1853,  then  18  inches  lii<!li,  are  now  £G  feet  in 
height,  and  of  proportionate  diameter.  The  firbt-named  variety 
here  sends  forth  its  branches  almost  horizontal  and  flat^  and 
then  droops  every  point  like  a  Deodar. 

The  impression  on  our  minds  from  a  first  and  hasty  view  was 
a  kind  of  lingering  regret  that  this  snug  spot  was  not  chosen  for 
the  mansion  ;  but  we  soon  felt  convinced  that  it.  could  have  stood 
no  compsrison  with  that  adopted  for  combined  artistic  and 
picturesque  effect.  What,  if  the  mills  con»e  in,  to  remind  one  of 
the  busy  activities  of  life?  Many  would  rather  like  to  be  so 
reminded,  and  feel  delighted  even  by  the  greatness  of  the  con- 
trast. Those  who  dislike  all  violent  contrasts  may  either  plant 
out  the  view  of  the  mills  altogether,  or  block  out  so  much  of 
them  as  to  make  them  lend  an  additional  interest  to  the  picture. 

The  sectional  lines  of  the  terraces  and  slopes  are  drawn  to  a 
small  scale  to  gft  them  in  the  page,  but  the  figures  will  show 
their  width  and  the  height  of  the  walls.  The  level  of  the  first 
terrace  in  front  of  the  mansion  is  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  From  these  terraces  and  the  mansion  fine  views  are 
obtained  of  the  distant  Dublin  mountains,  and  about  midway 
the  fine,  tall  chimney  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
ways* works  at  Inirhicore.  Part  of  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Liffey  belongs  to  Mr.  Bums,  and  may  also  be  rendered  pic- 


turesque.   The  terrace  next  the  mansion,  and  the  one  below  xf, 
will  be  turf,  and  bedded  in  the  picturesque  style.    A  Tew-hedgr 
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1.  Grass  Land. 

2.  River. 


8.  Road  to  Lncaa. 
4.  Strawberry-beda 


probably  will  bo  planted  at  the  back  of  the  wall  of  the  second  iff- 
race,  to  break  the  view  of  the  mills.  Trees  will  be  planted  in  ths 
meadow,  wliich  averages  300  feet  in  width,  to  promote  the  sans 
result.  In  front  of  the  second  terrace-wallanew  range  of  glais 
houses  is  in  course  of  erection,  170  feet  in  lensth.  The  two 
centre  houses  will  be  span-roofed  for  Orchids  and  stove  plants. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  these  there  will  be  lean-to  houses  for 
forcing  fruits  and  fiowers.  These  terraces  are  all  level  from  cut 
to  west,  and  the  floors  in  these  houses  will  all  be  on  a  level— a 
matter  of  great  importance  for  proprietors  and  visitors  pisiiBg 
through  them  comfortably.  The  wide  slope  of  70  feet  befev 
he  glass  erections  will  be  planted  with  dwarf  fruit  trees  in  fiiMS 
up  and  down  the  bank,  north,  and  south.  These  trees  will  be  a 
fine,  distinct  feature  when  in  bloom  and  in  fruit. 


FIG. 2. 


atlLL9 


Showing  terraces  and  slopes,  the  width  of  which  is  maiked ;  also  ike  modi 
of  obtaining  water,  by  working  a  wheel  and  pomp,  by  means  sC  valsr 
from  the  tail  stream  of  a  mill, 

A.  Pamp-huase. 

D.  Mill  stream,  dotted  line  showing  opening  to  pnmp-honse. 

E.  New  tail  stream  Trom  pnmp-honse. 

B.  Broken  lino,  representing  300  fett  of  meadow  beloii«:lnf  to  Mr.  Bans* 
■  c.  Dotted  line,  two-inch  pipes  up  the  bank  to  the  maaskm. 

The  position  of  these  terraced  gardens  will  at  once  ihow  tlie 
I  importance  of  plenty  of  water.  Previously  there  had  been  modi 
j  scarcity,  though  every  roof  had  been  used  to  catch  all  that  KB 
'  on  them.  An  ample  supply  is  now  obtained  from  the  rirer,  and 
that  b?  a  mode  so  simple,  and  yet  rerging  so  dote  on  the 
impossible,  that  very  few  would  hare  dared  io  attempt  it 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  turning  a  water-wheel  when  m  hnd  of 
water  can  be  had,  or  there  is  a  good  brisk  flow  in  the  stream; 
but  there  were  none  of  these  accessories  in  the  preeent  ease* 
We  could  see  Mr.  Pressley  was  very  anxioua  on  the  subject,  and 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  making  a  new  tail  rsoe  firom  ths 
pump-house  through  Mr.  Bums'  meadow,  the  fall  in  200  Act 
not  averaging  more  than  6  inches.  The  tail  stream  from  dv 
mills  passes  between  Mr.  Bums*  gronnd  and  the  riTer.  At  • 
curve  in  that  stream,  a  fresh  side  being  made,  an  opening  was 
taken  out,  represented  by  the  dotted  line  at  D,  to  act  at  once  on 
the  water-wheel  at  A.    lliis  curve  is  about  100  yarda  Iiob  tbe 
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"No  weir  oould  be  placed  aoroes  the  stream,  beoauie  that 
hare  raised  the  water  on  the  niiU*wheel  above.  There  is 
:,  therefore,  of  what  is  called  a  head  of  water^rootion  to 
;el  is  entirely  dependant  on  the  flow  of  the  stream  from 
Is  in  its  course  to  the  rirer.  The  foroe  of  this  may  be 
?d  from  the  fact  that  from  the  wheel  to  the  river  there  is 
Tall  of  6  inches. 

nrheel  is  9  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  in  width,  makes  an 
of  six  revolutions  per  minute,  and  woi;k8  two  double- 
sumps.  Mr.  Pressley  informs  us  that  since  the  middle 
ember  these  pumps  have  thrown  on  an  average  three 
per  minute  to  the  upper  terrace— a  height  of  80  feet  and 
3ce  of  500  feet.  A  large  cistern  is  to  be  made  30  feet 
so  that  the  height  then  will  be  110  feet.  A  two-inch 
ipe  is  brought  in  a  trench  from  the  pump-house  right  up 
k.  Our  new  friend,  who  had  many  dimculries  with  the 
I  stream,  &c.,  must  have  experienced  a  great  satisfaction 
t  a  load  of  responsibility  jfalling  away  from  him  when 
nd  pumps  did  their  allotted  part  so  nicely.  The  great 
)f  the  success  consists  in  the  obtaining  such  a  motive 
and  that  from  water  moving  so  slowly  as  to  be  next  to 
rj, 

t  with  abundance  of  such  water,  the  growing  interest 
ine  specimens  on  the  upper  platform  lawn,  the  beauty 
terraces,  the  combination  of  the  rare,  and  the  loTely, 
)  useful  in  the  new  and  older  glass  housen,  the  associa- 
'  healthy  fruit  trees  in  all  their  varied  stages ;  and  what 
e  clear  water  of  the  Liffey  reflecting  alike  sunbeam  and 
am  in  the  valley  below,  we  feel  but  too  well  assured 
e  liberal  proprietor,  and  the  kind,  energetic  gardener, 
ve  to  exercise  even  a  still  greater  amount  of  their 
ice  in  coming  years,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the 
e  and  the  pleasure  of  enhancing  the  deh'ghts  of  the  true 
f  the  beautiful.  B.  Fish. 


•RUNING  THE  MORELLO  CHERRY. 

tree,  like  the  Peach,  produces  its  fruit  upon  wood  of  the 
]g  year's  growth  (see  fy.  6,  in  which  a  is  a  one-year-old 
ind  b  a  two-year-old  one).  It  is  always  trained  in  the 
)e,  and  as  the  object  is  to  have  a  full  and  regular  supply 
8  in  all  parts,  our  directions  for  the  Peach  fully  apply 
this.  The  Morello  Cherry  produces  plenty  of  wood, 
Qust  not  be  laid  in  too  thickly,  if  fine  fruit  is  desired, 
lit  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  a  standard,  and  we  re- 

the  late  Mr.  John  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth,  showing  us  an 
of  this  kind,  in  which  the  trees  were  annually  pruned  to 

abundant  supply  of  young  wood,  by  cutting  away  a 
of  the  older  branches.  The  trees  so  treated  produced 
•ops,  which  would  bear  comparison  with  the  other  fine 
s  of  this  well-known  and  successful  cultivator.  Mr. 
recommends  working  Cherries  on  the  Prunus  Mahaleb 
iature  trees,  and  such  must  be  beautiful  objects  for  an 
''s  garden,  and  not  unworthy  of  having  a  small  wire  cage 
set  them  from  birds.  We  remember  to  have  seen,  at 
I,  in  Essex,  a  large  garden  of  dwarf  Cherries  covered  over 
re.  Like  the  Apricot,  the  Cherry  is  very  susceptible  of 
rom  large  wounds  of  the  knife ;  they  ara,  therefore,  to  be 
,  by  the  timely  removal  of  superfluous  growths. 

THE  aOOSEBEBBT. 

I  young  Gooseberry  trees  are  purchased  they  are  offen 
ith  large  aggregations  of  suckers  about  the  stems,  which 
rob  the  tree  of  nutriment,  which  should  be  otherwise 
iated,  but  are  a  plague  to  the  cultivator  during  the 
xistence  of  it.  All  this  may  be  avoided  by  proper 
1  to  the  first  formation  of  the  plant  when  in  tfa«  state  of 
r.  A  young  shoot,  15  inches  long,  may  be  chosen  and 
othly  across  at  its  base,  cutting  all  the  buds  cleanly  out 
he  three  upper  ones,  which  are  intended  to  form  the 
ead.  This  will  give  a  clear  stem  of  1  foot  in  height, 
lich  no  suckers  will  ever  arise  (Beeflff.  7,  A).  We  urge 
1  to  this  point  from  having  seen  it  so  much  neglected. 
)e  buds  a  a  a  at  the  top  of  the  cutting  will  each  produce 
irhich  in  the  following  winter  may  be  shortened  to  three 
^uds ;  tKese  in  the  third  year  will  form  the  skeleton  of 
re  tree,  as  many  being  retained  as  circumstances  and  the 
rt  of  the  pruner  may  dictate.  A  well-formed  Gooseberry 
raid  resemble  a  basin  in  shape,  and  stand  upon  a  dean 


stem  or  pedestal  of  1  foot  in  height,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  fruit  free  from  the  splashing  occasioned  by  heavy  rains, 
which,  without  this  precaution,  would  spoil  much  of  it.  All 
the  branches  should  radiate  from  a  common  centre,  neither 
crossing  nor  crowding  each  other. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7, 


The  fruit  of  the  Gooseberry  is  borne  upon  the  young  wood  of 
the  previous  year,  as  also  upon  spurs  along  the  older  branches 
(aeejiff.  7,  B,  in  which  a  is  young  wood,  and  b  b  b  older  spurs). 
One  great  point  of  good  management  is,  therefore,  to  provide  a 
succession  of  well-placed  bearing  shoots,  gradually  removing  the 
old  and  enfeebled  branches.  It  is  well  to  shorten  the  points  of 
the  young  shoots  a  little,  as  it  prevents  them  from  becoming 
naked  of  spurs  at  their  bases,  which  they  are  apt  to  do,  the  sap 
always  flowing  with  greater  force  to  terminal  buds  than  it  does 
to  those  which  are  situated  lower  down.  Gooseberries  are  some* 
times  trained  with  tall  single  stems  and  weeping  heads,  or  open 
basin-shaped  ones,  and  sometimes  as  pyramids.  Pretty  and 
interesting  as  are  these  forms,  they  may  be  considered  rather  as 
ingenious  displays  of  artistic  skill  on  the  part  of  the  gs^dener, 
who  has  ample  means  for  its  development,  than  as  really  useful 
or  remunerative  in  a  superior  degree.  And  then  we  do  not  find 
them  adopted  either  by  market  gardeners  or  prize  Gooseberry^ 
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grQwen,  Sometimes  this  fruit  is  irained  upon  a  wall*  and  for 
this  purpose  we  think  vertical  training  the  beat  form.  Where 
the  fruit  of  the  Uooaebcfrrj  ift  gathered  green  for  bottling,  or  for 
tartc,  tho  trees  maj  be  left  thicker  of  wood  than  wliere  it  is 
intended  that  they  Bhould  perfect  their  fruit>  and  vice  oerstf. 

In  shortening  back  old  brauches  care  should  alwayn  be  taken 
to  cut  to  a  rifling  shoot^t.r,  one  whose  tcndt-nc}*  is  to  keep  the 
tree  upright  rather  than  fb  bring  it  to  the  ground.  The  )>roduce 
of  tivQs  thus  managed  will  nhvnys  be  plentiful  and  good,  and  the 
advanteiges  of  order  and  method  be  as  apparent  in  cultivating 
this  humble  fruit  as  the  rci«ultfl  of  our  advancing  knowledge  are 
evident  in  the  higher  departments  of  fi*uit  culture.— II.  Bailey, 
Gardener,  Nuneham, 


this  wo  think  is  a  move  in  tlio  right  direction,  and 

of  the  past  ten  jears  will,  we  doubi  not,  be  ably  brought  fiw- 

ward  in  his  now  work. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Thi  BoflE  Annual.* — By  the  publication  of  the  "Rose 
Annual "  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  lays  the  Rose  growing  world  under  an 
obligation  by  his  npirit  and  enterprise.  Knowing  somethiAg,  as 
we  do,  of  the  getting  up  of  such  a  publication,  we  are  aware  at 
how  much  loss  it  must  be  accomplished,  and  that  only  his 
desire  to  keep  his  friends  and  tho  public  in  general  well  informed 
on  the  subject  could  induce  him  to  continue  it.  The  four  Roses 
selected  for  portraiture  this  reason  are  Beauty  of  Waltham  Crops, 
m  seedling  of  Mr.  Paul's  own  raising ;  Marquise  de  Foucault  (Tea) 
and  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour  (II. P.),  both  raised  by  Monsieur 
Hargottin ;  and  Catherine  Guillot  (Bourbon),  raised  by  Quillot 
of  Lyons.  They  aro  executed  in  Mr.  Andrews'  best  style. 
Seavigf  of  Waltham  CroM  received  a  first-class  certificate  from 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Uorticultural  Society,  where 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it ;  it  promises  to  be  a  useful 
hardy  Rose  of  the  Jules  Margottin  type,  of  which  fine  Rose  it  is, 
indeed,  a  seedling.  Its  hardiness  was  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
it  withstood  out  of  doors  tho  trying  ordeal  of  last  winter. 
Marquise  deFoucauH  is  stated  by  Mr.  Paul  to  be  a  comparatively 
old  Rose,  having  been  raired  in  1H54,  b'jtween  Strombio  (T.)  and 
Mrs.  Bosanquet  (B.)  (query  China  ?)  In  1855  it  was  nearly 
lost,  and  hence  has  not  been  let  out  imtil  last  season.  Mr.  Paul 
considers  it  will  be  best  suited  for  pot-growing.  Thus  two  old 
B>oses  in  this  section  ocme  out  this  year,  the  present,  and  TEn- 
fant  Trouvi?.  The  figure  of  Souvenir  de  Conite  Cavour  does 
not  do  that  flower  justice  ;  and  either  the  bloom  from  which  it 
was  taken  was  an  inferior  one,  or  else  it  was  reproduced  from  a 
French  drawing.  From  wliat  we  saw  ourselves  of  the  flower  we 
agree  that  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  forthcoming 
brood  ;  but  the  petal  is  more  shelly,  and  the  flower  more  cupped 
than  in  the  plate.  Catherine  Guillot,  too,  underrates  that  ex- 
quisite flower.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Paul  says,  taken  from  a  small 
bloom,  we  are  quite  sure  this  flower  will  take  very  high  rank 
amongst  its  fellows  in  the  same  class. 

Mr.  Paul  gives  a  very  interesting  summary  of  the  events  of 
the  annus  memorabilis  1861 -62,  the  most  destructive  (and  yet 
we  believe  likely  ultimately  to  be  one  of  the  best)  for  Rose- 
growers  ever  known.     He  rightly  attribute?  the  past  destruction 
of  Roses,  and  indeed  of  all  things,  not  only  to  tlie  frovt,  but  to 
the  exceedingly  nnripened  state  of  the  wood,  and  considers  Rose- 
growers  need   not  ba  discouraged.     It   will,  we  believe,  have 
cleared  our  gardens  of  many  useless  flowers,  and  lead  to  a  wider 
introduction  of  newer  and  improved  varieties.     In  the  favourites 
of  1861,  he  enumerates  about  twenty-four  as  likelv  to  be  valuable 
rarieties,  giving  the  palm  to  Catherine  Guillot,  Duo  de  Cazes, 
General  Washington,  Madame  Furtado,  Princesse  Mathilde,  and 
Triomphe   d'Ameins,   and   condemns,  as  we  have,  Reino  des 
Yiolettes.     He  then  enumerates  the  various  Rose  shows,  and 
gives  a  useful  list  of  the  number  of  times  each  Rose  has  been 
exhibited,  from  which  we  gather  that  tho  most  numeronsly- 
azhibited  Roses  were  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  General  jHcque- 
Tiinot,    Lord  Baglan,   Madame  Knorr,  Madame  Vidot,  Victor 
Vcrdier,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon.     Finally,  he  gives  us  a  chapter  on 
he  forthcoming  brood,  and  descriptions  of  eighty,  warning  us  at 
he  samr"  time  against  the  notion  that  we  are  to  take  the  owner's 
•e^eription  of  them  as  correct.     In  fine,  we  can  honestly  oay, 
hat  tliere  is  collected  here  much  information  on  the  suliject  of 
'''""*^,  old  and  new,  likely  to  be  *«'»•'*     nhiable  to  all  who  take 
'**'*rest  in  th^    'ueen  of  flowv  in  ad-'niisement  on  thv 
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WORK  FOR   THE    WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDBN. 
DmiNQ  weather  like  the  present  a  number  of  opertHoni 
be  proceeded  with  which  are  generally  deferred  to  the  tpnaft 
Ghround  should  have  the  necesssry  turnings  to  bring  it  tea  friiHi 
state  by  the  time  that  it  wiU  be  wanted  for  spring  er^ppng^ 
Atparagms^  a  heat  of  about  55^  should  be  maintained  ill  ttf 
beds ;  if  Imings  are  necessary,  a  narrow  one  entirely  aromd 
the  bed  is  preferable  to  a  broad  one,  or  a  portion  only,  v  I 
strong  heat  is  not  necessary.  Beans  and  Peas,  protect  thoN 
that  have  made  their  appearance  above  ground,  either  by  eois^ 
ing  with  light  dry  soil,  or  by  sticking  on  each  side  of  the  fsr 
small  boughs  of  the  flr,  or  any  other  evergre(?n.  Sow  a  saoe» 
sion  in  the  open  ground,  and  between  the  rows  of  Peas  tiyi 
row  of  round  Spinach.  Follow  up  with  energy  and  system  tbi 
hoeing,  surfacc-snrring,  and  dusting  among  advancing  eropii 
Destroy  mice.  Mushrooms,  the  beds  to  be  made  as  winti^ 
using  a  portion  of  fresli  turfy  loam  witli  the  droppings.  Omtt% 
tho  ground  intended  for  them  would  be  benefited  by  a  tap- 
dressing  of  well-deoomposed  rich  manure,  which  shoold  N 
forked  in  and  well  knocked  about  on  frosty  mornings.  IMf 
totfSy  a  quantity  may  be  put  together  in  a  box  and  covered  with 
soil,  and  the  box  placed  in  heat ;  this  will  cause  them  to  iprNi| 
and  forward  them  considerably  for  planting  in  the  hotbedi 
Make  small  hotbeds  for  sowing  Radishes,  and  Barly  Hon 
Carrots,  Caulitlowers,  and  Walcheren  Broccoli,  Lettuo^nl 
•  various  other  things  which  wi)l  be  found  useful  in  the  >FnB| 
'  if  the  autumnal  sowings  should  fail.  Sow  a  small  batch  <X 
I  Celery  for  the  first  crop  on  a  slight  hotbed.  Cress  and  Moitird 
to  be  forwarded  as  wanted. 

FLOWER  OABDBir. 
Any  alterations  that  msy  btt  on  hand,  involving  the  remofil 
of  a  considerabl'f  bulk  of  soil,  cutting  walks,  or  anything  trinsk 
can  be  judiciously  done  now,  sliould  be  pushed  forward  ascme* 
ditiously  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  the  hands  at  liberty  Wt 
the  ordinary  routine  of  spring  work,  which  will  soon  be  demaa^ 
ing  attention.  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may  now  he  tbiBDil 
out  and  pruned,  if  such  is  required ;  evergreens,  howifver,  hii 
better  remain  untouched  for  the  present.  Planting,  too^shookt 
not  be  done,  except  in  extreme  oases,  at  this  aeaaon.  Iht 
Hollyhocks  planted  in  borders  are  very  liable  to  the  attidvol 
slugs,  which  gretulily  feed  on  the  flt>shy  roota ;  a  dusting  of  Mot 
occasionally  will  make  them  less  palatable. 

FRUIT  OAKDEN. 
The  general  pruning  and  training  of  wall  trees  and  espe&n 
may  be  pruceedctl  at  ail  times,  except  during  severe  frost  A:^^ 
cots.  Files,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  are,  however,  hitter  left  for 
some  time  to  come.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  planted  in  rows 
10  feet  apart,  and  trained  as  low  espaliers  will  bear  well  end 
economise  space,  as  vegetable  crops  of  various  detoriptioni  OHi 
bo  advantageously  grown  between  the  rows.  Newly-pUntad 
trees  of  all  kinds  to  have .  their  roots  protected  from  frost  bf  i 
mulching  of  short  litter  or  dung.  Prune  Vines  out  of  doOB 
without  delay.  Cut  out  the  old  wood  from  Raspberries  andthi 
canes  not  wanted  for  fruiting.  Replace  decayed  atnkes,  and  tie 
to  them  the  canes  neatly  ;  small  twigs  of  any  tough  willow  v* 
generally  used  for  the  purpose.  Dress  with  light  manure^  oA 
dig  the  grotmd  between  the  rows.  The  pruning  and  thimnif 
of  trees  in  the  orchard  may  still  be  continued. 

8T07B. 

Some  of  the  plants  that  have  commenced  their  frowth  aif 
require  shifting.  A  portion  of  the  stock  of  Geanera*.  GlouBMI' 
and  Achimenea  may  now  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat  to  itl^ 
before  potting  them.  As  tlie  principal  kinda  of  BeKoniaawi 
now  be  showing  bloom,  tliey  aliould  be  staked  carefully,  topi* 
serve  thitir  fine  foliage  from  being  damaged  wlien  removeOiM 
they  may  bo,  if  required,  to  adorn  the  conservatory.  Stfil  ki 
cautious  in  tho  application  of  more  fire  heat  to  Orohidc;  it  i»ft 
better,  the  season  being  early,  that  they  start  somewhat  l«Ni 
with  a  free  growtli  than  to  make  a  pnrnatore  and  £eebl«  M 
Caro  to  be  taken  that  a  due  proportion  of  raoistore  ie  maintiM 
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Althongfi  it  is  noiadTinbUtoiihtft  ths  gmcrsl  ataol  ot  grata- 
loiue  plants  for  >  few  weeka  to  came,  ncirMhelru,  under  lome 
circuDiitancfa,  ■  few  plants  may  nquire  fnxli  pinting.  Ussy 
■oftwaodcd  plant!  require  to  be  headrd  back,  or  pran»d,  at  this 
season,  and  nquiie  a  sufficient  time  to  produce  ahooti  an  Inch 
loi^  beiore  the*  are  in  a  St  ata-e  to  be  -raeottAd.  Attend  to 
the  training  of  Tropttnlumi  and  other  olimbuig  ptanli  on  wiree 
or  trrUiaea.  A  lorving-tiil  ii  indiipenoble  to  heap  up  a  ragolar 
•ocMaaion  of  Tulips,  Hjacinthi,  Warojni,  CytisBses.  Aisleai, 
Cinenrias,  and  other  snch  earlj-foroed  flowera  aa  may  he  n- 
^imd  at  this  acaaon.  Care  to  be  taken  that  OamrllMi*  iweeiTe 
tie  ohe^Ic,  or  their  buda  will  b«  eDdangered.  It  win  ba  nei-eanr; 
to  examine  aoflwooded  plant*,  in  ordrr  to  remore  decayed  leavea, 
•ud  make  an  arrangeniNit  that  will  give  thsm  liberty  to  raoeiTe 
the  Inll  benefit  or  light  and  ab.  Ttxm  tmt  md  plepa»g  esm- 
port  for  Pebuf  oniums. 


Bring  in  a  snopesslonal  lot  of  bulbs  ;  it  a  prenmed  Ihst  they 
haTsbeen  potted  for  soRM  time,  and  that  th«pota  arefntlof  roota, 
when  BQCorn  may  be  ezprctnA  la  follow  ;  but  ir  they  hare  beoi 
latel;  purchased  and  polted  Iht;  will  not  bear  the  aaoitement  of 
fiminf .  In  all  aneh  eaara  •r*«a]  weeks  of  root-aotion  are  neeaa- 
sary  beforn  (he;  are  flt  to  be  subjected  to  the  applii^ation  of 
beat.  Pinks,  afier  Ihey  have  mads  a  little  growth,  require  to  be 
remoTed  to  a  cooler  plaea,  or  the  buda  win  fail,  OardeiuBa  re- 
^Dira  a  warm  moist  aCmnapbere,  which  may  be  slightly  ineroaeed 
Uthey  eihibit  actiTJ'y,  Get  all  the  harily  foretng  planta,  if  not 
already  don^,  under  the  protection  of  ilia  greenliouee  stage,  or 
any  other  such  place  protected  from  frost;  it  is  also  adTisaUe 
toeicile  them  gradually  brfoT«  they  are  introduced  to  the  forcing- 
pit.  Temperature  of  the  forcing-pit  to  be  &om  G0°  by  night  to 
76°  by  day  with  annabine,  to  shut  up  otly  with  a  moiit  atmo- 
tpliere  ;  but  a  little  arr  to  be  giTen,  unless  the  eitemal  cold  ii 
Teiy  serere,  before  leaTing  the  lire  for  the  night. 

The  stock  of  bedding-out  plante  should  now  ba  looled  dtct, 
and  if  the  quantity  of  lome  aorta  ia  too  limited  for  (he  demand 
at  hedding-out  time,  a  portion  aliould  ba  remored  into  a  warm 
boiu«  to  produce  outtinp  for  propagation.  It  ia,  howerer, 
adTiaablo  that  bedding-out  Geraniums  and  other  auoli  planta 
■honld  be  sell  established,  and  of  tolerable  site,  before  t^ey  are 
tranaplanteil  lo  the  open  bad,  as  freah-strack  planta  of  such  are 
apt  to  grow  too  fast  and  bloom  late  in  the  season.  As  serere 
weatlier  may  now  at  any  time  be  expected,  a  good  supply  o! 
litter  should  be  iu  rtadineas  [or  extra  coTering  if  required. 

W.  Kura. 

DOINGS   OF  THE   LAST  WB.KTL. 

lit  onr  last  week's  gOosip,  near  the  end,  the  words  **  Robin 
alone  iu  jt"  should  have  b«ti  "  Robin  alive  in  it,"  I  just  mrn- 
tioD  this  for  three  pnrpoaes-  Firat,  to  thank  the  printera  for 
deciphering  so  well  my  hurried  writing,  as  well,  if  not  better, 
Uian  1  could  do  mysell  if  I  had  the  manuscript  ten  days  attar  it 
WM  written  :  I  fear  it  is  a  beaetting  ain  with  me.  When  a  oor- 
reapondent'a  letter  comes  in  my  way  that  I  hare  to  con  orsr  and 
over,  perhaps  a  doEcn  times,  before  I  can  make  out  the  meaning 
clearly,  Ijuittry  and  plaoe  myself  in  thsaituation  of  the  printers, 
and,  for  ■  bit,  don't  1  write  plaiu  and  legibly,  eyery  i  dotted  and 
•vary  t  orosMid,  and  atopa  all  right,  &c.  But,  heigh  ho !  a  huny 
Miine*,  and  the  pen  cannot  move  a  quarter  Bist  enough  for  the 
words  that  are  clamouring  for  room  ;  and,  I  fear  that  many  little 
trron  are  eutirely  the  fault  of  the  writer.  'I'hen,  secondly,  I  I 
want  to  impress  on  tiie  minda  of  oorrrapondeota,  writing  to  the 
Bdilon  for  information,  the  importance  of  wrieing  legibly,  and  I 
not  to  cross  or  interline  llicir  lettera  with  small  scratcbiog,  that  , 
it  requires  a  microscope  to  make  out  i  but  to  think  that  if  their 
(Fyca  are  young  and  good  enough  to  sea  a  pin  on  gravel  10  yards 
off,  other  folks'  etes  may  not  be  so  good  as  theirr.  And,  again, 
to  write  the  words  fully,  and  not  leave  ua  to  judge  what  sd  and 

Ih are  intended  to  mean  ;    we  would  far  aooner  have  "  no 

kmm4"  for  "no  end,"  end  misspelling  in  abundance,  though 
tte  sooner  all  gardeners  spell  well  the  more  deligliied  we  would 
W  If  information  is  dexirabte,  it  is  also  very  desirable  that  the 
ynaODa  willing  to  give  it  to  the  beat  of  tbeir  ability  ulitiuld  have 
M  liWB  trouble  as  poiaibk  in  Boding  out  what  ia  really  wanted. 


plate,  and  gardenn^  ditto,  showing  clear  intelleotual  perceptiona 
however  hard  and  homy  the  flngera  that  held  the  pen  ;  and,  in 
the  deameaa  of  the  arraogRnent,  showing  w%at  advanore  have 
taken  plaoe  aince  Mr,  London  started  the  '  Gardener's  Uaga- 
rtne,"  aa  wehadttfrom  Ids  own  lipi  that  for  aeveral  of  the  ftrst 
votonea  orwy  artiole  sent  had  lo  Iw  rewritten,  «ic«pt  thote 
trmn  one  oorreapmiAent  (Ur.  Qrame).  'Would  ttiat  that  pfailam- 
tbropist  could  now  see  the  rmults  of  hie  taboara.  And,  theo, 
thirdly,  though  Mr.  Robin  did  outlive,  by  some  meani,  onr  nit- 
pttirjkmiffaiioi;  w«  never  found  anything  ebe  (hat  did.  Fliea, 
newts,  toada,  and  (regs,  if  we  did  not  see  or  remove  them,  or  if 
not  ooTered  over  with  earth,  generally  lost  their  litss.  And 
what  we  wish  especially  to  preaa  on  every  reader  is  the  neoeisfty 
at  naking  sure  that  the  wood  d{  deeidutnis  trees  ia  thorough^ 
hard  and  ripened  before  bnniing  anlphor  in  the  house  in  whiijL 
tb«y  grow.  There  is  no  pUn  better  for  settling  the  acale,  Ac, 
than  enoh  a  rniofcing ;  but  every  gr«n  bit  of  wood  will  be  aore 
*o  suffer.  We  ha*e  done  Peach  trees  in  ■  similar  way,  but  the 
ripeness  and  bardnesi  <»r  the  wood  are  essential  cousiderations, 
and  the  house  onght  to  be  opened  next  morning ;  and,  if  the 
weaMier  should  be  sunny  for  a  day  or  two,  (be  house  should 
also  be  ahided  until  all  smell  of  sulphur  has  gone.  We  have 
lately  had  •evrral  inqsiriee  on  the  subject ;  and  what  we  Want 
to  impres*  t*,  that  when  the  wood  is  hard  and  thorough^  ripened, 
burning  sulphur  is  a  good  serranl.  In  every  other  case  it  t*  a 
devastating  master.  Unless  the  conditions  are  sure,  be  content 
with  wai-hing  and  other  means  instead  of  ao  using  sulphur.  It 
is  also  best  to  burn  sulphur  in  a  house  when  the  woodwork  and 
the  house,  as  a  wholes  are  dry.  When  wet,  there  is  apt  to  be 
such  a  chemical  combination  as  would  eSect  the  colour  of  the 
paint.  Once  we  burned  a  quantity  of  Laurel  leaves  with  the 
sulphur,  and  the  rBft«rs  became  of  a  shining  dark  blue,  from  the 
ftirmation  of  a  prussiate  of  lead-  "We  tried  to  wash  it  off  and 
failed,  hat  in  about  a  fortnight  the  atmosphere  changed  them 
gradually  to  their  natural  colour. 

XITCBBH    ASB    PBiriT    SAB  DOT. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week.  When  Tines  in  pots  are  riaing 
two  years  old — that  is,  had  two  lummers'  growth,  they  may  be 
started  in  any  house  with  an  average  temperature  of  bO",  and 
ao  may  Peaches,  Aprioots,  and  Clwrries,  though  46°  will  be 
Bofficieut  for  the  three  last  at  first,  and  the  two  last  ahould  new 
have  above  65°  at  night  until  the  fruit  ■  sat,  and  plenty  of  air 
given  when  iu  bloom,  and  even  a  litUe  shading  if  the  weather 
should  be  very  bright.  Tar  yoHnger  Vina  pluita — say  struA 
from  eyea  last  January,  and  iotended  to  fmit  abont  the  end  of 
May  ami  the  first  part  of  June,  a  bottom  brat  ef  75°  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  them,  incavaaing  it  to  80''  and  86°  as  the 
Vines  get  into  bloom.  For  all  early  forcing  in  pota,  bottom 
\e*t  will  be  an  advantage,  provided  mere  growth  is  not  cb- 
couraged  instead  of  the  fruiting  part.  Thus  Peaehea  and 
Apricots  ODt  of  doors  often  go  blind  beoauae  there  ia  no  reciprocal 
action  betwren  root*  and  tops,  because  ^  wall  ia  aooner  heatad 
than  the  roots  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  and  hence  the  im- 
portance of  any  screen  that  will  keep  the  Uoasoma  back  ultljt 
warmth  also  brinp  the  roots  into  aetion.  Wh^  trees  ara  m 
pots  we  can  prevent  all  thia  by  giving  the  roots  a  push  on, 
rather  in  advance  of  the  buds,  so  that  when  they  eipand  and 
open  there  shall  be  plenty  of  aap  ready  to  sustain  them,  Thia 
bottom  best  must  not  be  carried  loo  far,  or  the  roots  will  lose 
their  vigour  and  robii>4nes*,  and  also  be  apt  to  be  burned,  li'or 
Feaohea  abont  60°,  Apricots  a  little  less,  and  6u°  for  Cherriet, 
would  be  about  high  enough  until  the  fruit  was  set.  Another 
thing,  aa  alluded  to  above — too  much  bottom  heat  will  so  en- 
courage lesif  growth,  as  to  diaoonr*g«  fruit-buds  ao  much  as  to 
cause  them  to  be  thrown  off,  or  stitivelled  np.  For  instauoe, 
in  the  caie  of  Strawberries,  I  speak  not  of  AprQ  or  Hay,  hut 
of  the  beginning  of  January.  Plunging  the  pots  in  a  mild  hot- 
bed of  Iraves  is  very  apt  to  cause  the  roots  to  come  through  the 
pots  into  the  leaves,  and  the  lower  leaves  are  thus  so  much 
encouraged,  that  the  central  fruit-bud  may  be  starved  or 
ahrivellrd.  When  early  Strawberries  are  thus  plunged  the 
heat  should  be  moderate — little  above  60°,  plenty  of  air  given, 
and  the  pota  should  stand  on  a  hard  subatance,  suoh  as  tiiea  or 
boardr,  that  the  roots  may  be  indueed  to  rami^  in  the  pot, 
inetead  of  coming  outside  of  it. 

T^is  latter  mnark  shtnild  apply  to  all  fruiting  and  flowering 
plants  that  are  to  be  forwarded  with  bottom  hwt,  and  which 
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are  intended  afterwards  to  stand  exposed  on  a  stage  or  platform. 
Bightly  used,  this  bottom  heat  is  ever  a  powerful  auxiliary ; 
but,  like  liquid  manure,  it  should  not  be  abuiied.     This  brings 
UB  to  some  queries  as  to  potting  now  plants  of  Vines  and  Peach 
trees  intended  to  fruit  earlj  this  season,  with  or  without  bottom 
heat.    If  the  plants  are  in  a  good  condition  for  fruiting,  we 
would  rather  keep  them  in  the  pots  in  which  thej  are,  and 
top'dress  with  rich  compost,  and  give  manure  water  as  needed. 
If  we  were  obliged  to  shift  by  having  the  plants  sent  with  balls, 
we  would  plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  tree  leaves  out  of  doors, 
covering  the  pots   all  over,  and  making  sure  that  the  roots 
areragea  70°  to  75°,  whilst  the  tops  were  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, with,  perhaps,  an  evergreen  branch  stuck  among  them. 
When  the  roots  were  running  freely,  then  place  glass  over  the 
plants,  or  remove  them  under  glass,  and  if  still  with  a  little 
bottom  heat  all  the  better.      But  in  the  case  of  well-ripened 
Vines — say  in  eight  or  twelve- inch  pots,  we  would  prefer  fruiting 
them  in  these  pots  and  top-dre#sing  as  above  ;  and  where  show- 
ing the  fruit  in  pota  was  no  object  afterwards,  then  we  would 
widen  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  and  allow  the  roots 
to  go  out  as  they  Uked,  either  in  a  bed   of  soil,   or  of  cool, 
decomposing,  fermenting  matter,  that  gave  a  little  gentle  heat 
at  first.     The  plant  would  go  on  without  receiving  any  eheek 
until   the  fruit  showed  and  was  set ;   and  then  the  increased 
room  for  the  roots  would  give  nourishment  to  the  fruit,  provided 
the  foliage  was  not  allowed  to  take  all  the  running,  but  stopping 
and  disbudding  were  duly  attended  to. 

FOBCINO  FLOWEBS. 
The  importance  of  a  mild  heap  of  tree  leaves  can  hardly  be 
over-rated  for  the  forcing  of  all  hardy  shrubs,  plants,  and  bulbs. 
Everything  will  bloom  all  the  better  if  the  root  action  precedes 
that  of  the  bud  action.  How  nicely  the  Byacinth  and  Narcissus 
do  when  tliis  bottom  heat  is  judiciously  applied  at  this  season ! 
How  well  it  answers  with  all  deciduous  shrubs,  as  Lilacs, 
Thorns,  Bhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  &c. ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  many  herbaceous  planta,  as  Musk,  Fumarias, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c.  Of  course,  they  will  come  in  any  house 
where  heat  is  applied,  but  always  better  when  bottom  heat  can 
be  judiciously  given  :  hence  every  tree  leaf  is  of  importance  for 
getting  artificial  heat  now,  and  a  stock  of  compost  afterwards. 

PBOPAGATION. 
In  autumn  many  things  do  best  when  struck  cool,  though 
they  toke  longer  time ;  but  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  whole 
of  the  plants  intended  for  grouping  in  the  flower  garden,  and 
which  do  well  from  spring  cuttings,  will  answer  be«t  when 
placed  in  a  heat  averaging  from  55°  to  65°,  and  considerablv 
higher  at  bottom  than  at  top.  Verbenas  in  such  cases  will 
strike  like  couch  grass — so  much  so,  that  we  frequently  make  abed 
on  purpose,  and  stick  it  full  of  cuttings  about  l^inch  apart,  so 
as  to  dispense  with  pots  and  their  substitutes,  taking  the  frame 
off  as  soon  as  they  have  struck,  and  protecting  with  boughs,  &c., 
until  planting  time.  Even  such  hardy  things  as  Chrysanthe- 
mums when  struck  in  spring  are  all  the  better  for  a  little  bottom 
heat,  and  to  be  plunged  in  a  mild  heat  after  getting  their  first 
potting,  and  haniening  them  gradually  to  the  open  air.  In 
fact,  the  right  use  of  bottom  heat  at  this  season  from  simple 
means  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance. — B.  F. 


We  also  request  that  oorrespoiidentB  will  not  mix  up  on  tile 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  M 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjeots,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  aaswdsd 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  teptnle 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  cr 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  nnlsw  nadv 
very  special  circumstances. 

Hbatino  CoiwEfcVATORT  (/«»•).— Frooi  the  ground  plan  8howiL,tksvM> 
might  Ko  under  the  shelf  all  round,  and  if  9  inches  frum  the  stems  of  nt 
creepers,  they  would  harm  them  hat  little.  Another  plan  mtsM  be  ti 
hare  the  front  border  edited  with  ornamental  ironwork,  itont  enough  ts 
c  Dccai  the  pipes,  or  to  form  the  pipes  themselves.  The  edfflBR  to  thi 
central  bed  might  also  be  so  done.  If  these  should  be  obje^ttonalile,  «• 
would  run  the  pipes  in  chambers  under  the  pathway,  and  either  ban  Ins 
gratings,  with  stone  sides,  or  stone  flooring,  and  brass  gratings  ta  tki 
stone.  The  iron  grating  would  be  best.  In  such  a  beantlfol 
would  confine  pots  to  the  sides,  and  have  a  bed  in  the  centre.  The  i 
ance  could  be  clianged  by  plunging  pots  in  the  bed.  A  s^age  in^e  efitts, 
and  a  bed  at  each  end,  we  should  thoroughly  disapprove  ;  it  would  to  • 
mingling  of  what  should  be  distinct.  If  stage  at  all,  have  It  all  stage.  iM 
bed,  in  the  circumBtances,  would  be  the  handsomest  Close  to  the  pstk«9 
it  might  be  planted  with  Swiss  moss ;  and  green  moss  might  be  used  istts 
centre  for  cohering  or  plunging  in,  so  that  only  a  few  fine,  tall  plants  dmI 
be  planted  nut  permanently. 

BDriNG  Oucnius  {A.  B.  C).— It  will  be  more  prudent  not  to  order  tto 
hardy  Orchids  from  the  nurserymen  till  about  the  first  week  In  ApriL  Air 
will  then  be  repotted  and  pushing  their  buds.  If  you  desire  to  haw  a  «b- 
siderable  number  ol  species,  you  would  be  more  certain  to  get  tMB  ly 
advertising  for  them.  Many  nurterymen  do  not  advertise  at  all.  and  tton 
who  do,  do  not  always  particularise  their  whole  stock. 

Bulb  {A  St.  Alhan's  Subscriber). —Yonr  drawing  of  the  bulb  issafRdoiL 
From  it  and  the  leaf  yon  sent  we  should  say  it  la  some  Nerine,  thu  IsffMil 
to  bloom  too  late,  or  some  bulb  very  near  to  Nerine :  but  there  trs  in 
hundred  kinds  of  bulbs  wh'ch  would  look,  at  some  stage  «r  anothsrjiil 
like  your  drawing  and  like  the  leaf  you  sent ;  so  no  one  could  be  eenaaif 
the  name  from  the  look  and  leaf.  When  it  blo:>ms,  if  It  is  a  Nerine.  ww 
s'amens  unite  at  the  bottom  in  a  swelling,  or  •*  gibbous  union,"  whieh  falto 
family  crest  If  the  stamens  do  not  thus  unite  it  is  not  a  Nerine,  sad  jH 
must  send  us  a  bloom  or  two  with  the  full  length  of  the  pedand^K 
flower-stalk,  in  a  tin  case,  or  in  some  w  ly  to  prevent  It  being  flatumd  « 
put  out  of  shape.  At  the  same  time  say  where  the  bulb  hw  been  key*  «t 
the  last  two  years  when  it  went  to  rest,  or  If  it  did  rest  how  long  it  n>M|Ht 
dormant,  and  at  what  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  leaves  the  bulb  vmmt 
blooms. 

Small  Chabcoal  (F. /./..).— We  have  not  "J.  B.'s"  present  sMnii; 
but  you  may  obtain  the  small  charcoal  at  any  large  charcoal  deakn  a'r-* 
gratis.    At  least  it  was  so  at  a  place  we  know  fiir  distant  from  London, 
should  prefer  for  fuel  In  a  smsll  greenhouse,  the  small  coke  aod 
whivt)  you  may  buy  at  the  gasworks  for  a  trifle. 

Vims  Gbapf.less  ih  1861  (A.  B.  C'.).— As  your  Vibes  are  so  heal  hy  ■* 
strong,  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  strikes  us  will  l>e  of  more  Importiail 
than  manuring.  A  dressing  of  horaedung  on  the  border,  or  ■ap«n»»»«55IS 
of  lirne  will  be  good— say  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight  of  ^upenlbfl•ea« 
to  300  square  feet.  From  your  description  of  the  Vines,  however.  ^"^ 
not  be  surprised  if  the  roots  need  raising.  It  may  be,  however,  »■*"• 
nngenial  summer  of  1860  was  the  cause  of  the  unfiruitfulness,  by  not  nptfBI 
the  young  wood. 

Hkatiko  a  Cold  Pit  [An  Old  Subscriber).- -^q  fttr  aswe  can  •»«U*J 
is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  matter.  The  space  between  the  pits  h  w  * 
cont^equence  whatever.  If  you  place  the  pipes  in  a  hollow  arch,  aad  ofss 
at  the  end  into  the  cold  pit,  the  most  of  the  heat  will  thni  enter  it ;  "J" 
at  the  end  next  the  propagating-pit  there  were  an  opening  to  ^hnt  <* JJ* 
at  pleasure,  you  might  thus  have  a  couMtant  sncceasion  of  ftesh  sir.  "JJJJ" 
what  heated,  pouring  into  the  pit.  As  being  more  effectual,  and  •**  "J" 
out  of  the  way,  we  should  prefer  the  pipes  to  be  placed  near  the  front  ot  m 
cold  pit.    Tlie  heating  will  be  ciuite  sufficient  to  keep  out  all  fro"*^*^*" 
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not  to  force  things  vety  early.    We  presume  that  the  mode  of  «"•"**['*■ 


TEADE  LISTS  EECEIVED. 

Detcriptiv9  Catalogut  of  Annual,  Biennial,  and  Perennial 
Flower  Seeds.  W,  Thompson,  Tavern  Street,  //?#tpicA.-— This 
is  a  very  copious  and  excellent  selection.  The  plants  are  not 
only  arranged  according  to  the  natural  system,  but  there  is  an 
alphabetical  index,  and  each  species  is  briefly  described,  so  that 


it  now.  If  such  had  been  placed  back  and  flront  when  building,  tliere  ww» 
have  been  less  necessltv  for  moving  the  sashes.  Even  now  a  few  «"J 
inserted  in  the  front  wall,  12  inches  long,  by  3  inches  or  4  tncbes  widtijw 
over  the  plpe.^,  might  be  an  advantage. 

FoHCiso  Laburnums— J?.  M.  will  be  obliged  by  «»0.  R"  sUtlagstwfc^ 
age,  and  how,  he  prepares  Laburnums  for  forcing. 

Plawt-cabb  for  Expoutimo  Plants  {An  Old  Jiriscrttrt-).— Make  «jj 

^^^    »_.»  i..<.i.   *i>inir     with  tiv\n-n1««'cw1  «vtniAra  •  th»  inof  hinnvd.  aSa  MS 
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*eful    C^*'*^l'*{    "     "o       »»*t»'^      *!>'      «Tr»f**    ii» 


or 
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.^.ital  writers  of  the   *  .  /umal  of  Horticulture,  0'♦•^g' 
4a*/i^^»     and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so  doini      le 
Ai.gocted  to   unjustifiable   trouble  and  expe*"*         ' ' 
Mn;/..xtions  should  therefore  be  a<*''"*»*"ed  aou>.^  wv  it 
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wood,  one  inch  thick,  with  iron-plated  comers ;  the  loof  hipped,  «*  "J 
aide  only  glazed,  with  strong  wire  net  over  the  glan.  It  need  a*  g 
absolutely  air-tight;  but  the  glazed  side  must  fit  close  enough  to  •w"' 
sea  water. 

Black  Muscat  of  Alkxandria  (^4  5i«*«cn5er).— This  Grape  was  is* 
collection  at  Chiswick  Gardens  about  ten  years  since;  b  t  is  net  «!€»■■» 
Wo  are  told  that  it  was  well  known  about  Paria,  Whoever  fa^*^*  •  J? 
character  was  entirely  wrong.  TabemoimonUna  alba,  or  dtrlfoliti  ■_■ 
stove  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Jamaica,  with  yellow,  sw« 
flowers.  You  will  find  an  account  of  it  in  Domi's  *-Gen< 
Plants."  iv.  88.  We  do  not  know  the  work  you  mention.  It  Is 
no  authority. 

Names  of  Frcit  (/.  TT.  (7.,  (7rare«efirf).— The  Apple  vou  have  i«*J 
the  Couit  ot  WUk,  hO  your  gardener  was  quite  right.  (P.  L.  ivj'^'S 
Pear  is  certainly  not  Knlght'a  Monarch.  The  tms  one  Is  a  round  'JJ'J 
one  of  the  best  in  cnltivatif^n.  That  which  yon  are  now  growing ■>■■ 
quite  worthless,  hO  we  would  advise  you  to  have  the  tree  gratted.  l-JJ* 
—No.  1  is  Peamon's  Plate,  a  caplUl  dessert  Apple;  S,  Gslville  DIM"! 

Court  of  Wick  ;  4,  Dumelow's  Seedling. 

'^^  MiKs  OP  Flamts  {A.  ^.).— Yours  Is  -  veiy  snaU  ftnagment, JjnHfcli* 
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Then  ir 


irubbTSplnBM    ■(If.  U.  JTn^rn).-!.  AJpltni 

isHnllT  finpluWil  Id  ilis  ncaa-iHt  lltin  rampi 

mil.     Put  dmlr.     dtnutle  S-Mgrl'l.—l  llnA  »,  Al 
««)ui    3.  PIM.  eephnlnnia;   4,  Pl«  plnw 


rOTTLTRT,  BEE,  and  H0U6EH0LD  CHHONICL 
CHRISTMAS  POULTRY  MARKET. 

IliiMid  one  hair  of  the  world  knowi  not  how  Die  other  lirt 
&nd  it  ii  o»rtain  that  Ihe  other  half  has  not  the  iliglit«it  idM 

d:at«1j  neopuar;  to  their  comfort  and  wrU-doing  are  broug 
to  tlieir  doon  larl  into  their  dwellingi.  The  childreu't  booka 
the  preient  dij  are  far  more  replete  wiih  infarniBtion  and  eoui 
knowledge  tliin  Wert  thoae  iheir  parent*  read  wlieu  they  we 
nearly  gro'n  up,  thirty  yean  ago ;  and  Peter  Parley  has  do 
much  for  the  riiing  generation.  Again,  good  illustrationB  ha 
done  more ;  a  correct  and  plain  picture  will  teach  more,  an 
•boTB  all,  eivo  a  more  corrfot  idea  than  aheeti  of  letterprei 
But  there  are  some  tiiingi  thut  oannot  be  dmwn  and  engrave 
Among  them  is  I/eadenhall  Market  at  Oiiriatniai  lime.  We  w 
endeaiour  to  describe  it.  No  one  can  form  an  idea  of  t1 
«Dormoa*  quantity  of  food  oonanmed,  or  rather  aold,  diirii 
•iglit  or  nine  dajB  before  Chriatmaa-day.  Mogt  people  mal 
and  rec^Ta  pr<'Bents  during  that  timi;  and  we  beliare  it  ii 
fact,  that  a  man  at  the  head  of  a  rery  large  retail  burinegi  in  tl 
City  mai-lted  a  hare  and  ga»o  it  away.  From  wholesale  mi 
Bnd  otheri  it  cime  back  to  him  (the  identical  hare)  three  timi 
daring  the  week.  Whether  ai  an  eipresaion  of  obliiiation  fi 
favours  durinj;  the  year,  or  from  a  good  and  laudahle  obierrani 
of  an  old  custom  (hat  urged  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  I 
distribute  good  chaer  among  their  connections  and  depindsnt 
we  oanaat  say  ;  but  it  is  aertain  enormous  purohaHs  are  made  b 
the  large  City  housea  for  distribution  among  tlieir  customer 
Bistitlera  and  brewers  send  to  pubtioani ;  woollen- drapers  t 
lailort ;  millert  to  bakers  ]  timber  merchants  to  builder) 
builder*  to  architects,  and  so  on.  A  large  firm  will  apand  i 
Turkeys  only  from  £200  lo  £300,  and  many  add  thereto 
hamper  of  Game  and  a  Stilton  cheese.  Then,  among  the  larg 
buyers  of  poultry  in  the  ahape  of  Oeese,  come  the  Iiolders  < 
goose-clubs.  These  are  well-to-do  publicans.  About  Augui 
placards  in  Ihe  windows  slate  the  goose-club  has  begun.  Ever 
man  wlio  pa.rs  in  a  small  weekly  aum  has  his  goose  and  a  bottl 
of  flpirilB  at  Cliristmas, 

There  ie  generally  a  lull  brfore  the  busy  week  sets  iu.  Brer 
one  in  a  shop  or  at  a  stall,  from  the  master  dowuwarda  i 
Kware  that  a  heAry  lime  is  coming.  All  the  odd  corners  ar 
cleared  out,  eierylhing  is  remored  from  the  premises,  and  th 
eiperirnce  of  years  is  brought  into  plaj  to  multiply  accommo 
datioa  and  to  in<:rea«e  facilitiea.  Those  who,  wiahing  to  aee  tb 
oourao  of  the  Chriatmas  market,  went  to  Leadenliall  one  day  toi 
ioou  -  that  is,  before  tha  goods  came  in,  would  be  surprised  U 
Bad  "ornpij  benches,"  and  men  who  were  huebanding  theii 
resources   by    hardly  gi'ing   an   answer    to    those   who   put   i 

ideation  to  ihem.  In  a  deooription  we  have  read  of  a  fishery  ii 
taly.  it  is  said  that  news  having  been  brought  that  the  fish  an 
)frthecaBst,  all  theSehermen  draw  up  their  light  boats,  am: 
brm  in  liillesB  groups  on  the  quays.  At  lost,  as  far  as  the  eyt 
an  see,  there  is  a  ripple  that  slowly  but  gradually  increases. 
Ill  strain  their  eyes,  but  none  wilt  gire  the  fint  warning, 
tecauie  of  the  laughter  that  follows  a  mistake.  Several  have 
he  oa^ie  impression  ;  and  at  Isst,  doubt  ceasing,  all  cry  out 
'Thr  Fish!"  and  every  man  to  hia  boat,  whence  in  a  quarter  of 
a  hour  he  is  kilting  as  beet  he  can. 

Just  BO,  Ihe  shops  all  swept  and  emptied  g  the  maater 
ittting,  it  may  be  on  a  chsir  or  on  a  hamper,  aud  the  man 
tacding  about.  Buyers  sre  careless,  seeing  they  have  a  week 
efore  Ihem.  Jokes  are  paising.  Salesmen  lay,  "  Things  will  be 
VTJ  short ;"  buyers  aay,  "The  weather  is  very  bad."  SaWemen 
ly,  "  Things  are  bought  very  duar  in  the  country  ("  bujiera  say, 
'J1>era  is  no  one  lo  give  a  price  in  town  ■,"  and  badinage  eoes 
n  till  a  truck  appears  at  the  top  Of  one  of  the  pasaag«a  leaaing 
ito  Ihe  market. 

It  ii  Ttrj  well  to  talk  about  the  men  of  olden  tiute,  and  the 
•kImu  tbey  aonld  bear.   "  Nonsenia  all,  my  ntanj  maalen.' 
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P*opte  uied  lo  talk  about  the  giants  of  Ihe  days  of  cbivalry, 
when  men  went  in  plale  and  chain  armour,  "  esp  i  pii,"  Wlien 
some  of  the  noblest  and  oldest  of  the  land  furbished  the  armour 
of  their  ancestora  for  the  Bglington  tournament  it  was  a  world 
too  small ;  and  when  the  Lord  Uayor  treat*  the  oocknies  to  a 
"knight  in  complete  brass  armour,"  "ditto  in  ateel,"  "ditto 
in  chain,"  "ditto  in  a  Milan  suit."  He  once  wrote  to  the 
Colonel  of  the  Life  Quards,  asking  the  loan  of  the  four  tallest 
men  in  hi*  regiment  to  be  knights  in  armour  for  the  day.  On 
comparing  tha  men  and  their  "stubborn  sulta,"  it  waa  found 
they  vrere  too  tall,  loo  stout,  and  too  wide  ;  and  the  fint  ma- 
gistrate of  the  city  sent  for  the  four  smallest  of  tha  Light 
Dragoons  kept  at  a  long  low  building  near  the  Kensington 
Q*le,  for  eicort  purposes. 

Put  two  of  your  men  "of  the  olden  time"  to  that  hand-track, 
and  see  if  Ihey  will  run  up  the  hill  with  it.  A  long,  narrow 
truck,  with  two  handles,  running  on  two  massive  iron  wheela 
about  6  inchei  in  diameter,  shod  with  an  iron  semicircle  at 
bottom,  which  tuma  up,  and  thereby  prevenla  the  load  trota 
shpping  off,  bearing  now  four  huge  hampers.  Only  those  who 
have  packed  and  carried  poultry  know  bow  closely  it  lies,  or 
how  baivy  it  is.  The  sight  of  the  men  leaning  to  their  burden 
is  as  the  fish  to  the  boatmen.  Every  men  looks  up.  "  Eastern 
Counties!"  asya  he  who  has  pushed  behind  g  while  Ihe  front 
msn  (albeit  the  streets  are  frozen,  and  perhaps  the  temporarj 
spoula  at  the  plugs  are  besieged  by  shivering  boys  and  maid 
servants  fetching  water)  take*  off  hia  hat  or  cap,  wipes  Ihe  wator 
from  his  smoking  brow,  and  ease*  his  panting  chest.  "UanyF" 
aik*  the  salesmen.  "Don't  know;  w«  have  shout  a  hundred 
tons  below  in  the  street."  These,  the  Eastern  Countiea,  bring 
(he  best  and  Lirgest  Turkeys,  huge  Qeeie,  and  average  fowls. 
But  thia  truck  ia  like  the  broomstick  that  was  sent  for  the  beer 
—it  never  stops.  .  It  ia  always  running  up  and  down,  fetching 
its  load.  It  ia  not  alone.  The  atrcam  has  set  in ;  the  Great 
Northern,  the  Horth-Wettem,  the  Great  Western,  all  jaur 
in  si;pplies.  One  brought  this  year  900  Ions  one  morning. 
Now  the  market  loses  all  shape  and  form.  There  is  bareFy 
room  to  paas  between  tlie  piles  of  hampera  that  threaten  lo  fall 
3own.  Talk  of  beetling  cliffs,  we  are  not  sure  the  overhanging 
iiampers  would  not  be  quite  aa  fatal.  Few  people  have  anj 
dea  of  the  weight  of  Ihree  score  of  fat  Geese.  The  work  of  the 
narket  begins.  The  huge  data  and  hampers  disgorge  their 
jontents.  The  shops  lo  empty  jeiterday  are  now  full  of  Geese, 
Turkeys,  and  fowls.  The  Turkeys  hang  in  double  and  treble 
'ows ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  the  atock 
IS  it  arrivea  when  we  aay  Ihe  row  that  is  Just  put  np  in  that 
ihop  will  make  £60.  The  old  tradition  of  Turkeys  ii  1/.  per  lb.  g 
ml  that  holds  good  only  to  a  certain  weight.  Taken  aa  an 
kverage  it  may  be  called  tha  present  value. 
What  will  be  said  of  a  salesman  taking  in  a  day  £1000  ir 


etail  buyers  the  quantity  of  gooda  increases.  Sot  only  is  the 
usrket  piled  up  till  circulation  becomes  almost  an  impostiljility, 
int  the  hide  market  adjoining  Leadenhall  ia  also  full  of  wag- 
Wt  i  it  has  become  impoiaible  to  unload,  and,  therefore,  tba 
loraea  are  taken  out  and  the  goods  are  watched.  The  ahops  at 
larkct  will  not  shut  up  any  more  till  Chri*tmas  ia  over.  The 
9taU  poullereTi  have  oovered  their  fronts  with  cloths.  Police- 
len  patrol  and  divide  tha  watch  with  sleepy  men.  Here  and 
lere  snoring  will  tsU  yon  that  soma  are  snatching  a  few  hour* 
eep  i  and,  if  you  look,  you  will  see  them  curled  up  in  some 
raw.  It  will  be  but  a  short  nap.  The  public  was  in  posseasion 
rtlie  market  at  twelve  o'idook  — it  took  an  hour  lo  put  away  ; 
id,  before  five,  the  waggona  will  be  unloading.  About  aii  Ihe 
itail  poulteren  begin  to  arrive  from  all  parts,  buying  is  a  real 
jsiness  with  all  these  men,  and,  for  an  hour  there  seems  a  hope 
lat  Ihe  atock  will  decreaa*.  It  is  only  a  hope.  The  everlaiting 
ucks  are  at  work  again,  and  the  msn  in  the  shafts,  as  he  ia 
coaely  called,  iasnddenly  brought  up  in  his  effort  to  drag  three 
impera,  5  feet  wide,  through  a  space  of  31  feet ;  this  cauiea  a 
jppage,  and  then  it  takes  half  an  hour's  patience  on  the  part  of 
e  police  to  restore  things  to  a  proper  flow.  This  suffices  to 
Ow  the  amount  oF  goods  pouring  into  the  small  area  covered 
the  market ;  stop  it  for  a  few  minutes  and  you  will  be  aato- 
ihed  at  the  maia  it  forms. 

Now,  then,  hiving  viewed  the  market,  and  seeing  it  lighted  with 
I  a  giormt,  loaded  with  goods  that  it  would  aeem  hopeless  to 
peel  can  be  eaten  while  aweet,  let  us  view  some  of  the  principal 
;on  in  the  toen*.    Just  imagine  the  mind  of  ■  large  talesman 
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during  the  week.  He  has  two  or  more  thousands  of  pounds 
worth  of  goods  wcfore  him,  all  belonging  to  different  people,  and 
much  of  it  made  up  of  small  sendings.  Do  any  of  our  rpader« 
recollect  the  new  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Republic  in  "  Jerome 
Paturot  ?"  Installed  in  liis  new  office,  he  is  at  once  told  there 
is  a  mieunderstanding  at  Tiflis,  a  coolness  with  Trehizond,  and 
aa  afair  at  Teheran.  No  marvel  if  he  mixes  one  with  the  other. 
8o  the  salesman  has  twenty-one  cock  Turkeys  from  T.  S.  Faken- 
ham,  seyeniy  hens  from  F.  T.  Fakenham,  thirteen  hens  from 
0. 1.  F.  and  a  himdred  from  F.  I.  G-.    The  vamo  in  Qeeae, 


TRIMMING  SPANISH  FOWLS. 

I  WAB  much  gratified  at  seeing  in  your  "  Letter  Box  "  of  last 
Tuesday,  a  strong  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  trimming 
Bpanish  fowls  orer  the  eye,  &o.,  and  an  exposure  of  the  disgrace 
that  would  be  expected  from  the  Judges  on  any  detected  culprit. 

There  is  a  preTailing  opinion  existing  amongst  amateurs,  and 
confirmed  by  your  own  remarks  upon  the  shows,  that  the 
trimming  of  Spanish  fowls  is  becoming  general — encouraged, 
probably,  by  the  non-infliction  of  the  threatened  judgment.  As 
this  may  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  deciding  whether  a  bird  is 
trimmed  or  not,  perhaps  the  suggestion  of  a  magnify ing-glass 
m^  not  be  unimportant. 

If  the  requisite  points  may,  without  penalty,  be  produced 
artificially,  one  great  stimulus  is  remoYed  for  breeding  them 
naturally  ;  and  the  result  would  be  ignominious  to  the  laudable 
tad  interesting  amusement  of  "the  poultry  fancy,*'  and  must 
also  prore  detrimental  to  poultry  sales.  For  who  would  gi^e 
£10  for  a  bird  if  he  expected  that  after  the  first  moulting  it 
would  be  only  worth  29.  Od.  ? — Amatsttb. 


PHILOPEEISTERON  SOCIETY'S  ANNUAL 

SHOW. 

On  Friday  last  the  annual  Show  of  the  birds  belonging  to 
the  members  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Freemason's  Hall, 
Great  Queen  Street.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to  inform 
some  of  our  country  readers  that  this  Exhibition  differs  entirely 
from  an  ordinary  show,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  competition  for 
prizes,  and  the  birds  are  exclusively  the  prop-rty  of  the  members, 
who  incur  the  great  trouble  and  expense  of  engaging  the  Hall 
yearly  for  the  pleasure  of  inviting  their  friends  to  see  their 
truly  magnificent  collection  of  birds.  Tho  Hall  was  filled  with 
the  highly  ornamental  pens  belonging  to  the  Society,  and  there 
were  many  hundred  birds  exhibited. 

The  Powters  occupied  the  most  prominent  position  at  the  end 
of  the  Hall.  Mr.  Eden,  of  Salford,  exhibited  some  maf^nificent 
Blues,  and  one  of  the  grandest  pair  of  Black-pied  birds  that  we 
liaTC  ever  seen.  Mr.  Butts*  birds  were,  as  usual,  the  object 
of  great  attraction ;  his  Blues  and  Whites  being  particularly 
elegant.  Some  of  Mr.  Haynrs'  Fowters  were  particularly  good. 
Wo  noticed  especially  a  pair  of  Mealys,  end  some  Yellows  that 
for  size  and  soundness  of  colour  were  highly  commendable. 
Mr.  Tegctmeier  also  exhibited  some  exceedingly  good  Whites 
of  great  elegance  of  shape. 

Tlic  Carrieri  were  extremely  good.  Tlie  style  of  Mr.  Haynes' 
birds  is  too  well  known  to  reed  description.  Mr.  Pale  exhibited 
a  pen  of  very  first-rate  birds,  rather  heavier  in  style  than  Mr. 
Haynes',  but  of  undeniable  excellence.  Mr.  Chalker,  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  Mr.  Parkinson  also  forwarded  good  specimens. 

Amongst  Shortfacrd  Tumblers  Mr.  Luery's  Almonds  were 
pre-eniinently  beautiful  for  their  extreme  goodness  of  colour  and 
markings.  Mr.  Esquilant's  were  much  noticed  for  their  cxqui- 
"■'te  form  ;  and  his  Mottles  and  Tumblers  generally  fully  main- 
tiined  his  reputation  as  a  most  skilful  breeder.  The  Blue 
\nd  Bed  Beards  and  Almonds  of  Mr.  Archer  were  fully  up  to 
lis  usual  standard  of  excellence.  One  of  the  greatest  feat  area 
>f  the  Show  vas  the  extraordinarily  good  character  of  the  Barhs, 
■<f  which  two  large  pens  were  shown  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Ax- 
oninstcr  and  Mr.  Eden.  One  of  the  Yellow  cocks  of  Mr.  Stevens 
ippcared  to  us  as  tho  best  bird  of  that  colour  that,  we  have  ever 
-»^n.  The  Turhitg  of  Mr.  Stevens  were  very  good,  not  only  in 
^  our  but  also  in  form.  Mr.  Wicking,  who,  after  a  short 
ibsenco  from  tho  fancy,  has  returned  to  a  pursuit  in  which  he 
pras  so  successful  for  bo  many  years,  exhibited  three  ncns  of 
l-erman  birri^,  twi    xf  «-Hrt//o«r»  ^«d  one  of  very  excellen     '   *' 


Mr.  Stevens,  but  thc^^  were  not  in  quite  as  good  feather  ai  hi* 
other  birds.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir's  pen  of  FamimU  fuUj  mah- 
tained  his  ancient  reputation  as  having  some  of  the  Tary  bnt 
birds  of  that  variety.  The  only  important  Tarieties  not  oii- 
bited  were  Owls,  Trumpeters,  and  Bunta. 

The  Exhibition  was  enlivened  by  a  very  good  perionnaaei  4f 
music  by  Messrs.  Shapcott.  The  attendance  of  Tintoni  HH 
almost  inconveniently  great,  and  the  Show  may  be  said  to  hns 
passed  off  with  great  success.  The  absence  of  the  miii^ 
feelings  that  necessarily  result  from  a  competition  for  pmM^ 
the  extraordinary  merits  of  the  birds  exhibited,  the  charadcrof 
the  visitors,  and  the  general  completeness  of  tlie  anangraic^ 
render  the  Philo  Shows  the  most  agreeable  reunions  of  the  kind 
in  the  kingdom.  We  therefore  hope  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
membera  may  continue  to  increase, 

And  when  tbey  next  do  have  a  bIioWb 
May  we  be  there  to  see. 


.'•^*- 


ABEBDEENSHIEE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  first  Show  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Musis  Hdlt 
Aberdeen,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  inst.  We  are  informed  thstil 
was  a  very  satisfactory  gathering,  and  that  it  would  hawbea 
still  more  so  if  it  had  not  been  held  at  the  same  time  islkl 
Perth  Exhibition.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards  ^— 

T»OULTRY. 

Spakirr.— Flrrt,  R.  Somervflle,  Cattle  Market,  Edhilmrgti.  8Mai,<. 
Tavlor,  Inverury.  Third,  W.  Hay,  Aberdeen.  CMdcaM.— Ftasfe.  V.  H^, 
Aberdetn.  Second,  J.  Kdd,  Fetterletter,  Fjvle.  Third,  B.  L.  BcH, 
Balcafm,  by  Oldmeldrnm. 

])<>BKrKO.— First,  Madame  Thomond,  PaVk  House.  Second,  lira  J.lhf- 
ataff,  We^terton,  Huntly.  Tliird,  Dr.  Wilson,  Oldrnddrnm.  CihtrJgnu^ 
First  arid  Third,  Madame  Thomond,  Park  Iloase.  Second,  G.  Taylei;  bit- 
mry.  Tlifrlily  Commended,  J.  Anderson,  Ruthven  Hoase,  Melile.  0» 
mended.  Mrs.  J.  WagstafT,  Wetterton,  Huntly;  Mn.  IroDsMe,  BnM GBMfib 
Kelthhall.  _ 

Cochin- Canr A.— First.  G.  Murray,  Aberdeen  (and  very  biithly  uiuiiiiaM 
for  cup).  Second  and  Third,  Madame  Thomoud,  Paik  Hrnae.  C*K*rta-- 
First,  J.  Reid,  Fetterletter,  Pyvte,  Second,  Madame  Thommd,  Faik  Baaa 
Third,  Mrs.  W.  Pyper,  Belhelvie  Village. 

Gams.— First,  II.  £.  Brown,  New  Scone,  Perth  (also  winnar  of  rilvir  a||. 
Second,  S.  Pope,  Aberdeen.    Third,  T.  Douglas,  Aberdeen. 

HAinrRGH  (Silver  or  Go.d-pcndlled}.— Mrst,  Mia.  White,  AIM 
Perth.     Sicond,  G.  TaylT,  Inveiury.    Third,  J.  Ooidon,  Manar. 
mended,  A.  Hay,  Aberdeen. 

Hambvrgh  (Silver  or  Gold-8pangled\— Fir^,  G.  Taylor,  Invernry. 
W.  Hay,  Aberdeen.     Third,  Mrs.  G.  I>avidion,  Aberdaea. 
G.  Taylor,  Inrerury. 

PoLAKD  (any  varietv).— First,  S.  Pope,  sen.,  Aberdean.  SccoadcW.Blli 
Aberdeen.    Third,  S.  Pope.  Jan.,  Aberdeen. 

Bawtavs  (any  variety).— First,  J.  Edwards,  Aberdeen.  Beeoad  M 
Third,  J.  Anderson,  Ruthven  House,  Meigle.  Commended,  Madams  1ls> 
mond,  Porls  IIoum.  ^^ 

Bradua  Pootra.— First,  Second,  and  Third,  Madima  Tbomoad,  nk 
House.  ^ 

Amr  oTBEK  '.VAaiKTT.— Highly  Commended,  Madame  ThenBrf,  Rn 
Hom^ 

GEF3S  fany  colour)  .-Firs^,  J.  Alexander,  Findon,  HQlsidfl^  SecoadiJ* 
Gordon,  Blanar.    Third,  G.  Troup,  Janf field.  Cults. 

DccKS  (AyleSbury).— First,  Mrs.  J.  Wagstaff,  Wealerton,  Hoal^.  Smad, 
G.  Duviflson,  B< Ihelvie  Village.  Third,  Sir  J.  D.  Elphlmteatb  mA^Mln 
Lofde-F.lphinstone.    Commei  ded,  G.  Troup,  Janefleld,  Cnlts. 

DrcKB  (any  other  variety). —First  and  Third.  W.  Forcea,  WbWtor^  ri- 
caple.    Second,  J.  Anderson,  Rntbcrston  House,  Meigle. 

TuRKKTS  (any  colour).— First,  Mra.  B.  Wilaon,  Hayflald,  Httoa.  &•«■■> 
A.  F.  WilliHmsim,  Ca»kieben  Mains,  Blackburn.  Third,  Sii  J.  D.  Dpbiaaaa^ 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Ix)glc-£liihinstone. 

PIGEONS. 
TrvBLKRS.— Iligify  Commended,  W.  WOton,   Aberdeen. 
J.  Hay.  Aberdeen. 
Fantailb.— Highly  Commended,  G.  Chalmers,  Aberdeea. 
FovTi-Ks.- First,  J.  liny,  Aberdeen.    Second,  F.  M*Rae,  Abcrdcra. 
Rl'Fis.— Higlily  Commended,  J.  Hay,  Abeidaen.    Commended,  J.  BIT' 

CANARIES. 

Tellow  Bei.ciah.—CocXt.- First,  K.  Campbell,  Aberdeen  (and  wtawa 
extra  prire 'or  the  best  bird  in  the  Show).    Second,  J.  Hnnier, 
Ihird,  A.  M 'Donald,  Aberd'.in.    Highly  Commended,  W.  Jamlesea. 
decn.  Commended,  W.  Sii  vol,  Aberdeen.  2/«n.— Firat,  J.  MHchdl,  Abtl 
bccond,  W.  VS'ilsun.  Aberdeen     Tliird,  W.  J.  Routledge,  Aberdeen. 

Bi'FF  IUloian.—  Oof*.— First  and  Third,  W.  Ogilvie,  Aberdeen.  ---,  , 
W.  Murray,  Aberdeen.  Commendfd,  W.  Wilson,  Aberdeen ;  4.  H|lA'. 
Aberdeen,  i/rn.— First,  >V.  Jamieson,  Abtrdeen.  Seeor.d,  A.  M'DasMf 
Abordi'in.  Third,  K.  Campbell,  Abe  dcen.  Highly  Commended,  J.  MIllMi 
Abcrdff  n.    Commended,  A.  Farquhar,  Woodside.  ._ 

Flkokkd.-- CorA.— First,  J.  Macdunald,  Abardteo.  SeeonC  A.  ^^^ 
Aberdeen.  Third,  J.  Mitchell,  Aberdeen.  Highly  Commended.  K.  Csr  j(* 
Aberdeen;-  Hen-  First,  J.  Leed^  Aberdeen.  Seomd,  K.  Canpball,  AS* 
deen.    Third,  W.  J.  Houtledgc,  Aberdeen. 

Common  Cakart.—  C'c/cA.- First  and  Second,  Mrs.  E.  Evans, 
Cottage,  AlK-rdeen.    //ew.— Highly  Commended,  8l  J.  Mitchell, 

MvLK.— Firht,  s.  J.  Mitchell,  Aberdeen.    Scoond,  W.  Garden,  AI 
"^^r^  J.  J.  Garden,  Abirdeen. 

.*RIZKS  GIVEN  BY  /  MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSOCIAT70K. 


Juiupf  £1,  ISSa.  ]         JOV&SAL.  or  WyaXlOVLUVRS.  and  OOTJUa^  QlRDBNBa. 
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a,  Mn,  WHItc.  Atbsl  Plua,  r«tl]i.    C«iEin»dcd,  W.  H^.Abac 

Cock.— PMu,  R.  Walkar,  BlUfldg  Hoiua,  Portlmhn.    C«b 

^RUfi  Cum.— JJlrtlj  Commended,  J.  B»I4  Fiftrleltsr.  Fy>le. 
Iocs.— I'riiie,     w:    Stir.   Ab«[(l«n.      HiKhljr    Ciimmnided,  1 


JoDasa.— or  J>0Nl<ry,  Mr.  John  Bidpotli,  Kdinbur^  ;  Mi 
W.  W.  Johnatan,  Brought;  Ferry )  Mr.  Boht.  CoplmiC  Silrer 
most.  Pigeoat  and  CanarUt. — Mr.  McClelland,  Ftfrth  )  Mr 
MitobflJl,  Farth;  and  Mr.  Bann-lt,  Abwdsen. 


PLYMOUTH  AND  WESTEEN  COnNTIKS 
POTJLTRy  BXHIBITION. 

Tekouimi  tha  indefatigabia  n«rtioiu  of  an  untiring  me 
penoTBTiiig  Hon.  Saoretarj,  llie  Plymouth  Poulirj  Hiliibitioi 
hs>,  w(i  belieire,  bnome  aa  MUbli^ed  fact ;  and  whiUl  oon 
gtatulkting  Mr.  Saiidford  and  the  Comiaillre  on  tlia  aucceti 
whiuh  Ihey  aoliiered  at  thii  their  aeoond  EzJiibition,  wv  alw 
rejoica  at  being  abla  to  oongntulale  our  ri>ader>  on  the  pro 
babilit  J  of  an  Annual  trent  sucli  as  we  enjojed  on  W«dneid»y  lot 
Thumlay  Jut— for  treat  it  wai,  if  ihiI;  to  t*ke  ■  -waXt  rounc 
tlie  different  gIbhob  Gjt  Game  fonla  ooUaatrd  legethef  in  tfai 
■plandid  Awambly  Hoom  adjoining  Uia  Bayal  Qote^  on  entering 
which  we  L-ould  but  be  atruck  virh  the  excellent  arrsngvmenti 
for  the  comrort  aud  aalet;  of  tlia  300  pmi  of  naluable  poultry 
oollcuteil  tlierv.  A*  a  (iroof  of  the  emallence  of  the  arnng» 
inenta,  all  the  Qame  (oirU  were  on  ■•  Wei,  taking  the  whole  ol 
the  top  rowa;  therefijra  thej  thowed  to  a  great  and  tqiia] 
adTanla^,  whilit  thoH  birds  bonaath  them  were  auffioieutlj 
high  to  adtiiit  of  their  hricg  uan  with,  but  little  diiBoulty. 

Sut  to  Tt^iflW  tha  different  elataea,  comnieocinH  with  Blaok- 
farcuted  Bed  Qamt,  in  whiob  Mr.  8  wifl  obtained  8r.t  with  a  tiohlt 

Eir.wi'U  dESaning  tha hoDOurthe; gained;  hard  run,howe>er,by 
r.  Ualhew*,  vl^t  manj  of  the  highly  ctMnmanded  pani  were 
bot  a  short  way  behind.  But  the  gem  of  the  Qame  fowls,  hovt- 
erer,  wa>  to  be  found  in  the  flra'-priaii  pen  of  Brown  Beda  con- 
taining auch  a  oock  ai  we  teldom,  if  ever,  law— in  the  >erj  bctt 
of  condition,  prrfect  in  fuathrr,  and  liard  ae  a  board,  with  a  hen 
well  worthy  of  hiin.  To  tins  deaepring  pair  we  naed  soarci-lj 
■sy  the  cup  waa  awarded  aa  the  but  pair  of  Game  fowl*  in  the 
Elhibitio.1.  We  balieTe  Mr.  Saiidford,  the  fortunate  owner  ol 
tlii*  m>iih-lo-bB-eo»Bted  bird,  refuaad  £10  offered  for  him  by 
Mr.  Aroher,  of  Mal»orn,orhia  repreaentaliTe.  Mr.  Burgesa  alao 
cibibited  an  axoalinit  pen.  la  Duokwinga,  the  winnsra  of  the 
first  priia  IraTelled  all  tha  way  from  BarerUy,  but  atiU  were 
shown  to  great  adiantage.  We  need  aoarcely  aay  they  wt^re 
U>.  Adams'.  Mr.  DawaOB  waa  a  good  aecand  in  tha  "any 
oHirsr  lariety  "  olaaa.  Tha  Brat  prize  went  to  a  good  pen  of 
Blacka;  the  arcond  to  Whitaa. 

In  SpaniA,  Mr.  Badbard  bad  to  aoeeumb  to  an  aicellant  pen 
of  III*.  Lane'a,  whieli,  if  we  miatake  not,  were  the  Birmingham 
winners.  We  thought  the  briam  genltaman'a  were  not  in  tha 
condition  hs  utually  axhibita  them  in.  Mr.  Heallk'a  well  deaene 
the  prize  they  won. 

Dorkingi  aBbrded  anothtf  and  a  greater  triumph  to  Lady 
Lonia*  'i'hj  une,  who  obtained  both  firat  and  eenand  pricaa  with 
magnifloetit  birda;  whilat  a  good  pen  of  Roae-ooDibad  az- 
hibitad  by  Lady  Julia  Comwallia,  had  to  be  content  wiih  a 
t^urd.  But  aoiongat  the  oommended  pen*  wen  to  ba  foand 
many  wortliy  of  priaaa. 

In  Buff  CocUat  Mr.  Tomlinaja'a  were  not  Up  to  hia  uaual 
ttandn^:  he,  tharefora,  had  to  yirtdlhe  laurela  to  a  aiiperior  pen 
of  Mr*.  Fimkea' ;  whareaa  in  llie  claaa  for  any  Tarv-ty  Mr.  Ford 
had  it  al)  hii  own  way,  lakiiig  both  first,  and  aeoond. 

The  BaiBburght,  were  w«k  in  numben,  and,  if  we  excspt 
Lady  Julia  Cornwallia'a  StUer-f  pang  led  and  Mr.  Martin's 
Silrer-penuilled,  poor  in  quality;  Lady  Comwallia  tikinn  both 
fOiira  for  her  olau,  and  the  oop  for  tha  heat  pen  of  Hamburglia 
in  the  Exbibilion. 

PaiaiHii  were  repreaented  by  one  pen  of  Silver  only. 

In  tlia  "  Varirty  claa»  "  the  8rat  and  tliird  went  to  Brabaiaa  j 
whUft  the  aefond  and  fourth  went  to  Indian  Game  and  Ctive 
Caan  reapertiiely. 

Omaa  Baniamt  were  in  great  (brce,  mustering  thirtj  pens, 
Wng  nineteen  of  Red*,  and  elBTen  of  other  rarictiea.  Mr.  Carnm 
ad  U>.  Bayly  taking  the  priiaa  for  the  former ;  and,  in  the 
tmtr,  Mr.  Bodbard  obtained  fliat  with  a  pratty  pen  of  Pilet, 


whioh  wv»  immadiately  otaimed  at  the  price  thay  were  antemd 
■t — dB5  lOr.,  and,  doubtleaa,  the  fbrtuoate  purehaaiT  waa  inach 

pleaard  with  hia  bargain.  Mr.  Oanim'a  Duckwings  alsa  wett 
deaerrad' tbair  honouta.  In  Sebright*  Mr.  Lawia't  Qolden  and 
SiItfi-  ware  perfect,  and  with  them  he  ohtained  both  flrat  and 
aecond  prizBi,  Gold  taking  the  pieoedani-e.  Mr.  Hutton'a  pen 
nf  Black*  vn  tint  in  the  lariety  olii^  and  hard  run  Or. 
Roilhard'a  File  Game  for  the  medttli  bai  id  waa  ertntuallj 
awarded'  to  the  latter  pen. 

A*  uaual  Mr.  Fowler  ifignad  suprema  in  Ducki,  taking  both 
Brit  and  aecond  for  Ajleshurye,  and  flret  for  Bouena,  wilh 
■plendid  birds  ;  his  second-priaa  pen  of  Aylnburya  being  imme- 
diati^ly  claimed  at  four  guinees.  In  Uie  clu*  fi>r  Duck*  of  any 
other  Tariety  Mr.  Sani^onl  obtained  flrat  witlv  k  oapital  pen  of 
Bsat  Indian,  Mr.  Bayly's  well-known  pen  of  Btvwn  Calla  bein;. 
second  ;  whilst  Mr.  Martin's  waa  third. 

In  Borl-ing  cockt.  Lady  Julia  Comwallia's  well  deserrcd  tb*. 
prixe  alic  won. 

Oamt  Bantam  eoclt  mualared  sixteen  pen*  of  aa  good  birdi 
as  often  oompato  tagathar.  Tbeaup  and  sweepatakee  ware.howi- 
erer,  awarded  to  a  beanCiful  IJttta  Grey,  the  prepay  of  Mr. 
Forest,  and  we  aliall  be  oiietaken  it  he  doe*  not  yet  add  to  tha 
alook  of  plate  with  whioh  ha  haa  already  helped  to  daok  hi> 
master's  sideboard. 

The  Qame  Coctt  wito  a  show  in  themtelTaa  :  twenty-two  at 
the  heat  birds  Sngland.  can  produce  entering  into  a  spirilvd 
comp-tition  for  a  handsome  sovan-guinna  onp,  in  addition  to  a 
awcepBtakee  of  lOf.  Bd.  each.  It,  however,  went,  and  we  think 
moat  dBBorvedly.  to  one  of  the  best  Black  TLida  we  ever  saw,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Archer,  nnd  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  a  betlM 
model  of  what  a  Blaek  Rod  Game  eock  ought  to  be  ;  and,  aa  he 
walked  round  his  roomy  pen,  wo  could  not  help  remarhiug  that 
he  looked  Uke  one  of  the  ri^ht  sort — one  that  would  fight  amain 
with  credit  to  his  owner  and  himself;  as,  after  all,  that  ought  to- 
he  the  fltandard,  as,  if  cock-fluting  ie  not  now  indulged  in  (and 
it  is  not  at  all  deBirablc  that  il  should  be,  neveittcless),  a  Gama 
cock  that  could  not  or  would  not  fight  is  not  a  Gama  cock  at  all: 
this  is  a  bet  whioh  aoms  of  the  Qame  bisedera  of  the  present 
day  seem  quite  to  have  lost  aight  of,  and  let  their  feeling*  of 
humanity  carry  them  a  little  too  ikr.  Mr.  Burgcas's  eecond- 
priit  bini  is,  however,  not  to  be  classed  among  th«o,  sa  ha  w« 
evidently  both  ready  and  willing  to  do  batter  with  anything  or 
any  one  who  nmy  give  him  cause.  There  were  too  many  other 
birds  in  this  claea  well  worthy  of  mention  for  us  to  have  time  oi 
apace  to  emuner«te  them ;  but  out  of  the  whole  twenty-two 
pens,  there  waa  not  to  bo  found  a  bad  bird  amongst  thorn,  and 
that  is  saying  a  gieat  den!. 

The  show  uf  Figeoa*  was  limited  to  Cairier*  only  :  thBrefora 
it  waa  not  large,  but  unbxceptionably  good ;  Ulr.  Square  and 
Mr.  Ooas  taking  the  principal  prise*.  Mr.  Holman  alio  ^owed 
Buellrnt  birda. 

The  weather  was  fine  and  tlie  attendance  goodl,  eveiything 
Kome  off  to  to  the  salis&otion  of  all  parliaa  ;  and  we  do  a^  Mr. 
Sandford  is  well  deserving  of  the  most  hearty  ihenha  of  tbe 
whole  poultry  oommunity  for  bringing  about  anoh  a  result — fin 
ihroagh  him  wsa  the  Show  eatabhshed  ;  through  bia  eiertiom 
bss  it  been  brought  to  the  position  whioh  it  now  holds  in  ttu- 
poultry  world  ;  and  throu^  him  was  it  that  exhibitor*  had 
lueli  a  tri^t  affhrded  them  htst  week  as  tiiey  seldom  have  in  tha 
West  of  JEnglsnd;  the  entire  msnagtntsnt  doing  the  worthy 
Hon.  Secretary  the  greatest  possible  credit,  aa  Uiere  ware  no 
lelay,  no  oonfuaion,  no  miatalieai  and,  therafoKe,  no  complaint^ 
Long  may  Mr.  Sandford  live,  and  may  Plymonlh  Poulliy 
Eihihitian  go  on  year  by  jemi  ataadilr  improving,  muit  be  Um 
iearty  wiah  oF  every  poultry  exhibitor  in  Ihe  UnUed  Kingdom. 
Gjuu'BlKk.Itecla|.— First.  H.Swift.  SaaUiwaH,  Notts.  Saconi  9.  Mattbei^ 
Tfalltou  Hall,  Stovmvliei.  HlRhly  Commended,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cmwyg,  Crunn 
(ontkanl,  Bimqb;  S.  Dups,  EVBrMMCh,  Balh;  K.  Areber.  Malum  ;  T, 
iandrsrti,  Chalivonti  L  izt.  Mannamsad;    J.   Bodlurd.  Aldnkk  Cout 

Gams  (Brand  Rsda).— Flrat  and  Cup.  V.  Sandfeni,  Chatawortta  Lodfat 
riannaidifsd.  Ser-ond.  J.  Burir?»,  Bui'lejdAin,  Whltcharch-  ftl^ly  Com. 
nenilad.  T.  Sluw,  Klrkham,  LinoiBhlr";  J.  Bmckenrlilge.  Ctiaw  Mafaa, 
Icinoil  W.  Davson.  Sell]'  Oak,  Blnalnghaa.     (An  eiEraordiDair  good 


Id  Btnw).— First,  H,  Adi 


Hlahl)r  CODW 

Ih-wtO.  Sotta. 


G>aE  [may  attitr  ■nTietj\—7\i^  J,  Wwki.  Bromysrd,  Worcater.  Secni 
.  C»inn.,  Famhfleld.  Soufhwell.  Hlghlj  Cfpmoienilfil,  W.  riswann,  S* 
)sk.  BlrnilnKham ;  Rev.  G.  3.  Cmirys.  Cmwya  Morclisrd,  TlTenon.  Coi 
DBnded,  T.  Sindrord.  ChitsiroTih  Lode*,  ManoanrU. 

Bruiaa.— I'lrat,  H.  Lana,  Ullk  Street,  ficlsKA     S**oid,  J.  fiodbaid.  A 
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wick  Conrf .  Wrinffton.  Third,  A.  Heath,  Calne,  WIUb.  Highly  Gommended, 
V.  Sand  ford,  Ctiatswortli  Lodge.  Hannamead  ;  J.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm, 
Aylesbury;  D.  Parsley,  Uock  Cottage,  Brl-tol.  Commended,  W.  Watson, 
Cahtock,  Cornwall.    (A  first-class  collection.) 

DoRKiNo  (any  colour).— First  and  Second,  Lady  F.  Thynne,  Mnntham 
Court,  Wonhing.  Third,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst 
Highly  Commended,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis;  T.  L.  Browne,  Chard,  Some  set, 
W.  Watson,  Culstock,  Cornwall;  Capt.  G.  S.  Strode,  Newnham  Park, 
Plympton.  Commended,  £.  Burton,  Truro ;  S.  G.  Holton,  Manor  House. 
Cleve,  Evesham.    (A  very  good  class.) 

Cociiik-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff). -First,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  Whitchurch. 
Blandtord.  Second,  H.  Tomlinson.  Balsall  Heath  Koad.  Birmingham,  fliglily 
Commended,  A.  Heath,  Calne,  Wilts.  Commended,  J.  Fowler,  Prebendal 
Farm,  Aylesbury. 

CociiiN-CniHA  (any  other  rariety).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Ford, 
Countess  Weir,  Exeter.  Third,  J.  Fowjer,  Prebtndal  Farm,  Aylesbury.  Com- 
manded, £.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  Devon  ;  J.  Fowler. 

Hahburor  (tioIden-penciUed).- First.  —  Barter,  Union  Street,  Plymouth, 
Second,  W.  £.  Elliott,  Plymouth.  Commended,  Capt.  G.  R.  Edgell,  Bram- 
ford  Speke,  Exeter;  Lady  V.  Howard.  Charlton,  Malmsbury. 

HAMBtmoH  (Golden-spangle'd).— Prixc,  W.  R.  Lane,  Bristol  Road,  Binning- 
ham. 

Hambuboh  (Silyer-pcncilled).— First  and  Second,  J.  Martin,  Claines, 
Worcester. 

Haubvroh  (Silyer-spaneled).— First  and  Cup  and  Second,  Lady  J.  Com- 
mtUis,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst.  Commended,  W.  Miller,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

Poland  (any  variety),— Prize,  J.  Mably,  Lay  St.  Farm,  llford,  Essex. 

Ant  other  Variety.— First,  Mrs.  Craigie,  Chigwell,  Enscx.  Second, 
P.  I*.  Cother,  Salisbury,  Wilts.  Third,  Lady  L.  Thynne,  Muniham  Court, 
Worthing.  Fourth,  W.  Brock,  Ebrington  Street,  Plymouth.  Highly  Com- 
mended, E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  Deron;  Rer.  G.  H.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  Mor- 
chard,  Tiverton.    Commended,  Miss  M.  Ewart,  Broadlees,  Devizes. 

Gamb  Bantams  (Black  or  Brown  Reds).— First,  J.  Camm,  Southwell, 
Notts.  Second,  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwell  House,  Biggleswade.  Highly  Com- 
mended, R.  Hawkesley,  jun.,  Southwell,  Kotts ;  V.  Sandford,  Mannamead, 
Plymouth  ;  R.  Liscombe,  Uplands,  Tamerton ;  R.  Swift,  Southwell,  Notts ; 
M.  Lcno,Jun.,  the  Pheasantry,  Markyate  Street-,  Herts;  H.  Shield,  North- 
ampton. Commended,  Mias  F.  Macdonald,  Lympstone,  Dev<  n.  (A  very 
good  class.) 

Gaxr  Bantams  (Duckwings).— First  and  Medal,  J.  Rodbard,  Al'Iwick 
Court,  Wrington.  Second,  J.  Ciunm,  Southwell,  Notts.  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  H.  Oxland,  Morley  Villa,  Laira;  E.  Burton,  Truro;  V.  Sand- 
ford,  Mannamead,  Plymouth  ;  R.  B.  Postans,  Brentwood,  Essex  ;  H.  Shield, 
Northampton.    (A  venr  good  class.) 

Bantams  (Gold  or  Silver-laced).— First  and  Second,  M.  Lcno,  Jun.,  the 
Pheasantry,  Markyate  Street,  Herts.  Third,  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwell  House, 
Biggleswade.    Commended,  E.  Burton,  Truro. 

Bantams  (any  other  variety).— Fhrst,  E.  Hutton,  Garden  House,  Pndsey. 
Lreds.  Second,  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwell  House,  Biggleswade  Third,  R. 
Brotherwood,  Almondsbury,  Bristol.  Highly  Commended,  M«.  W.  Wright, 
Chatsworth  Lodge,  Mannamead;  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruw>8,  Cruwys  Morchard, 
Tlvurton.    Commended,  J.  Rumsey,  182,  Shadwell,  London. 

DccKS  (Aylesburr).— First  and  Second,  J.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Ayles- 
bury. Highly  Commended,  £  Bui  ton,  Truro.  Commended,  Mrs.  Edgell, 
Brampford  Speke,  Exeter. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  Second,  Lady  L.  Th;nne, 
Muntliam  Court,  Worthing.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Brackenrldge,  Chew 
Mugna,  Bristol.    Commended,  J.  B.  Ford,  Countess  Weir,  Exeter. 

DvcKS  (aiiy  other  variety).— First,  V.  Sandford,  Mannamead.  Second, 
H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwel  House,  Biggleswade.  Third,  J-  Martin,  Claines, 
Worcester.  Highly  Commended,  V.  Sandtord;  S.  G.  Holton,  Cleve,  Eve- 
shiim.    Commended,  H.  Adney^  Lympstone,  Devon. 

SINGLE  COCKS. 

Sfanish.— Prise,  J.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington. 

DoRKiNO.— First,  Lady  J.  Cornwall's,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst  Second, 
Lady  L.  Thynne,  Mnntham  Court,  Worthing.  Highly  (Commended,  Lady 
L.  Thynne.    Commended,  —  Elliott,  Plymouth. 

Hamburgh  (Gold  or  Silver-spangled).— Prize,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Linton 
Park,  Staplehurst 

Bantam  (Game).— First  and  Cap,  W.  S.  Forrent,  Greenhlthe,  Kent  Second, 
n.  D.  Bayley.  Ickwell  House,  Biggleswade.  Hlshly  Commended,  R.  Moon, 
Sandford  Lodge,  Wavertree,  Liverpool ;  R.  Hawkesley,  Jun.,  Southwell, 
Notts;  J.  Camm,  Southwell,  Notts;  W.  Lane,  Bristol  Road,  Birmingham; 
V.  Sandford,  Chatsworth  Lodge,  Mannamead.    (A  very  good  class.) 

Game  Cocx  Swrkpstavss.—  First  and  Cup,  I  .  Archer,  Malvern.  Sscond, 
R.  Swift,  Southwell,  Notts.  Third,  8.  Dupe,  Evercreech,  Bath.  Fourth,  J. 
Fletcher,  Stonedough.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Fletcher  ;  A.  B.  Dya«, 
Madeley,  Salop;  S.  Mattthew,  Chelton  Hall,  Stowmarket;  H.  Horton,  St 
John's,  Worcester ;  H.  Adney,  Lympstone,  Devon  ;  R.  Libcombe,  Uplands, 
Tamerton  ;  E.  Archer,  Malvern.  Commended,  8.  Matthew ;  T.  Burgess, 
Jim.,  Burleydam.  Whitechurch. 

PiOEO.NS.— Carrier*.— CofAf.— First,  A.  L.  Silvester,  St.  Paul's    Square, 

Birmingham.    Second,  W.  Vickers,  3,  Cobourg  Place,  Exeter.  Highly  Com- 

mcndfd,  A.  L  Silvester.    Cork  (hatched  in  1861).— First  and  Second,  W.  J. 

Square,  Portland  Square,  Plymouih.    y/^rt  .-First  H.  Holman,  Mannumead, 

Plymouth.    Second.  J.  Square,  Plymouth.    Highly  Commended,  —  Goss, 

Osborne  Place,  Plymouth.    Iltn  (hatched  in   1861)— Prize,  H.  Ilulman, 

\fannameid.     Cock  and  Ifm.— First  and  Second,  —  Goss,  Plymouth.  IhinI, 

".  Square^  Plymouth.    Highly  Commended,   A.  L.  Silvester,  St.  Paul's 

square,  Birmingham.    Commended,  MisH  F.  Macdonald,  Lympstone,  Devon  ; 

^    L.  Silvester.    (An  excellent  class.) 

The  JuDGEd  were — for  Game,  Mr.  T.  Challoner,  of  Whitwell> 
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tolerable  condition.  One  hive  only  out  of  fourteen  stocks  bid 
succumbed  to  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  the  cause  of  its  death 
could  be  easily  accounted  for.  Kept  at  a  distance  of  %\  milci 
from  my  house,  two  days  elapsed  before  I  was  informed  that  tlie 
covering  of  the  hive  had  bet*n  blown  off  in  one  of  the  many  gsJci 
of  last  winter,  and  that  a  pitiless  rain  of  t)iirty-six  hours  duratin 
had  been  allowed  to  beat  on  it.  Although  no  time  was  nov 
lost  in  replacing  the  covering,  a  seyere  frost  following  qnieUy 
oTi  the  heels  of  this  thorough  boaking,  proved  fatal  to  toe  entire 
community. 

About  the  beginning  of  April  I  inspected  all  my  hires,  gsTt 
clean  floor-boards  where  necessary.      (This  liad  been  dmia  in 
most  instances  more  than  once  previously.)     Where  prsotiesUf, 
as  in  bar-hires,  took  out  the  combs,  satisfying  myself  as  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  queens,  and  noted  the  quantity  of 
brood  and  general  appearance,  altered  two  of  my  larce  octsfOM 
from  nine  bars  to  ten  in  a  diameter  of  14  inches.  Dad  maaar 
factured  a  number  of  Langstroth  frame-hires,  and  made  pre- 
parations for  the    tninsftirence  of  stocks   into   some,  and  cf 
colonising  others  with  natural  or  artificial   swarms.     As  the 
result  of  my  inspection,  I  found  Nos.  1,  5,  and  10  weak;  Has.  4 
7,  9,  and  16  moderately  good ;  while  Nos.  2,  6, 8, 11, 12,  andU 
were  ih  prime  condition. 

Mo.  1,  an  old  straw-hire,  worked  yery  poorly,  but  a  littlt 
pollen  was  taken  in  on  fine  days.  Often  when  other  hires  vos 
very  busy  hardly  a  bee  showed  out  from  this  hire,  so  thin^ 
populaten  was  it. 

No.  5  was  an  octsgon  Stewarton  of  two  boxes,  a  swarm  of  tfas 
prerious  summer.  Bees  were  more  numerous  than  in  No.  l,bot 
still  a  poor  lot.  As  yery  little  pollen  was  erer  canted  in,  I 
beliered  the  queen  to  be  dead,  which,  on  inspection,  prored  to 
be  the  case.  These  two  stood  side  by  side,  and  I  thought  it  a 
good  opportunity  of  trying  a  spring  junction  of  bees.  Ihe 
combs  of  No.  1  being  very  black,  1  determined  to  cut  hires  and 
combs  horizontally  through  the  middle,  and  give  it  one  of  the 
two  boxes  of  No.  5,  with  the  bees.  On  turning  up  the  itisw 
hire  for  the  purpose,  a  yery  fine  queen  was  racing  orer  the  lovtr 
part  of  the  combs.  This  was  gratifying,  aa  up  to  tbii  time  il 
had  been  rery  doubtful  whether  the  hiye  possessed  a  queen  or 
not.  But  no  brood  could  be  detected,  though  from  the  ecaroity 
of  bees  the  cells  were  visible  for  some  distance  up.  Keeping  the 
hire  rerersed,  I  carefully  passed  a  long-bladed  carring-knib 
through  the  straw  and  the  combs ;  but  in  doing  so  out  throngh 
some  brood  in  the  centre :  not  a  great  deal  was  injured,  as  the 
bees  had  chosen  the  less-used  cells  towards  the  upper  half  of  the 
hire.  The  queen  did  not  again  appear ;  and  hoping  she  hid 
escaped  all  injury,  I  united  the  two  hires  simply  by  placing  the 
single  octagon-box  (in  which  were  by  this  time  oongrMnted  sQ 
the  bees),  of  No.  5,  under  the  upper  half  of  Ho,  1.  Thebeee 
joined  without  any  fighting.  The  difference  in  their  actirity 
was  at  once  very  percepti>)le,  and  in  due  time  the  bees,  besidM 
filling  a  small  super  with  honey,  threw  off  two  fine  swarmi* 
Had  this  union  not  been  effected,  No.  5  would  aoon  hare  oesied 
to  exist,  and  No.  1  would,  in  all  probability,  hare  stru^led  on 
through  the  summer,  scarcely  preserving  a  miserable  eiistenoSi 

No.  2,  A  large-sized  octai!on-boz  was,  at  the  timeof  inspeiHion, 
in  splendid  condition,  nearly  every  comb  being  crowded  with 
brood.  Originally  constructed  for  nine  bars,  I  now  altered  the 
box  (shifting  the  combs  to  another  for  the  purpoae),  so  ai  to 
carry  ten  bars,  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  meaaurements  ginn 
by  Langstroth,  the  American  author.  Haying  to  cut  frrih 
notches  for  many  of  the  bars,  it  was  necessary  for^me  to  law  of 
pieces  of  Pome  of  them,  loaded  with  comb  ana  coyered  with  beat 
as  they  were,  which  was  effected  with  but  little  disturbance  (V 
annoyance.  A  bar  without  any  comb  rras  added  near  the  cental^ 
and  in  three  or  four  days  a  new  comb  was  made  by  the  ii" 
dustriouB  workers,  and  filled  with  eggs  by  the  yery  pralifle  qo<f** 
Although  this  hive  stands  near  the  centre  of  this  large  eifar 
in  a  most  confined  situation,  having  in  its  front  a  row  of  teV 
houses,  and  close  at  its  back  a  boundary  of  rery  large  treei 
yet  its  industry  and  actirity  were  almoat  marrellous.  Boxsft* 
box  of  thirtecn-inch-diamcter  Stewartons  were  added  until  thrtO 
were  supered  above  the  stock  and  densely  filled  with  comb^ 
^^ich  when  taken  off  weighed  fully  50  lbs.  nett,  including  aboji- 

'"•  '^'  ealed  brood  returned  to  the  bees.    This  hire  is  now  hr 
,v,-.  ^♦''on,  and  this  day  (January  8th),  the  bees  wereoi* 

*^.  L.  g     •  ^.libers,  the  noise  of  their  flight  to  and  fro  behfig  plsio^ 

"^*ble  At.  a  considerable  distance. 

.'^o.  G  was  a  common  atraw  hive,  purchased  for  a  mereeotf 
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irat  liberally  supplied.  Early  in  the  spring  this  hive,  also  in 
mj  town  garden,  showed  great  activity  and  forwardness,  and 
was  remoTed  into  the  country  about  the  end  of  March.  On  in- 
ipeotioa  the  combs  filled  but  about  two-thirds  only  of  the 
interior — a  positive  refutation  of  the  idea  expressed  by  your 
Oifordshire  correspondent  at  page  288,  that  such  hires  are  not 
worth  keeping  through  the  winter.  This  was  by  far  the  best 
working  hive  I  had.  On  the  17th  of  May  I  drove  out  erery  bee, 
obtaining  a  magnificent  swarm,  with  which  my  second  Langs- 
troth  frame-box  was  colonised.  The  parent  stock  was  at  this 
time  densely  filled  with  combs  and  brood  down  to  the  floor- 
board. Cutting  these  combs  out  of  the  skep,  I  fitted  them  as 
well  as  I  was  able  into  another  set  of  frames,  retaining  them 
temporarily  in  place  with  soft  lead  wire  used  by  gardeners.    Ad- 

Cing  these  in  my  third  Lingstroth-hive^  I  looked  about  for 
to  unite  to  it  to  hatoh  out  the  brood  and  form  a  good  colony. 
I  fixed  on  No.  10 — a  very  weak  lot  possessing  a  fine  queen,  a 
small  patch  of  brood,  and  a  mere  handful  of  bees.  So  wretched 
had  been  the  appearance  of  this  hive,  that  only  a  few  days  before 
I  had  cut  out  the  combs  belieying  there  was  no  queen,  but  un- 
expectedly found  a  very  fine  one,  with  a  small  piece  of  brood- 
comb.  This,  with  a  few  of  the  other  conbs,  I  placed  in  a  small 
box,  intending  by  degrees  to  build  up,  as  it  were,  a  aenriceable 
etock,  or  have  a  queen  ready  for  any  emergency  at  the  time  of 
making  artificial  swarms.  Here,  then,  was  just  what  was  re- 
quired :  the  combs  of  No.  10,  fixed  in  frames,  added  to  those  of 
the  driven  stock  (No.  6),  made  up  the  whole  number  (ten), 
required.  The  following  day  I  transposed  this  artificial  stock 
with  a  pretty  strong  one,  which  supplied  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion requisite  for  rearing  the  brood.  Both  the  hives,  that  peopled 
with  the  driven  swarm  and  the  one  with  the  transferred  combs, 
4hrove  admirably  and  rank  among  my  finest  stocks. 

No.  7,  **  the  adjuster-hive,"  early  in  the  year  promised  well. 
The  bees  did  not  take  to  the  super  so  early  as  I  expected.  After 
partially  filling  it,  they  threw  off  two  large  swarms.  The  second 
issue  being  almost  as  large  as  the  first.  The  super,  though  con- 
taining a  good  deal  of  honey,  was  also  made  the  receptacle  for  a 
large  quantity  of  brood.  After  the  issue  of  the  second  swarm 
all  the  queens  must  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  as  the  bees  fell 
off  in  numbers ;  and  while  Ipoking  about  for  a  spare  queen  to 
give  them,  they  were  overpowered  by  a  vigorous  onslaught  of 
wasps.  This  hive  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  town, 
or  it  would  not  thus  have  perished  for  want  of  a  timely  gift  of 
•  royal  head. 

No.  8  was  an  octagon-box  like  No.  2,  and  also  treated  like  it 

o  an  additional  bar.  But  here  the  likeness  ended.    Though  early 

furnished  with  super  accommodation,  the  bees  chose  to  swarm, 

and — must  I  confess  it  ?  —  the  swarm  flew  off,  no  one  except  the 

fortunate  finder  being  the  wiser  until  afterwards. 

No.  9  may  be  cited  as  a  pretty  little  case  of  super-posing,  which 
I  see  on  reference  to  my  journal  turned  out  as  follows  : — A  box 
which  had  been  worked  as  a  super,  containing  about  20  lbs.  of 
eealed  honey,  was  placed  under  No.  9  the  previous  autumn,  in 
lieu  of  fef^ding,  of  which  the  hive  stood  much  in  need.  On  the 
I6th  of  April,  I  vrished  to  reduce  the  doubled  hive  to  one  com- 
partment only,  but  on  removing  the  lower  box  I  found  a  quantity 
of  brood,  none  t>eing  visible,  so  far  as  1  could  determine,  in  the 
stock-hive,  and,  therefore,  restored  it  to  its  original  position.  On 
the  23rd  I  changed  the  place  of  the  boxes,  and  put  what  had 
been  the  lower  one  on  the  top  of  the  stock.  Ihe  adult  bees  and 
those  from  the  sealed  brood  as  it  hatched  out  gradually  went 
below;  but  the  eggs  and  the  youngest  part  of  the  brood  re- 
mained undeveloped,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  box, 
once  more  a  super,  quite  deserted  by  the  bees,  was  removed.  This 
No.  9  came  only  under  the  rank  of  "  moderately  good  "  at  the 
time  of  the  April  inspection  ;  but  it  rapidly  improved,  and  not- 
witlistanding  that  many  bees  were  taken  from  it  to  strengthen  a 
weaker  stock,  afforded  a  beautiful  super  of  about  20  lbs.  weight. 
This  might  have  been  increased,  but  from  its  location  at  a  dis- 
tance from  my  house,  additional  room  was  not  afforded  them  so 
eoon  as  it  was  required. 

I  must  defer  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  hives  in  my 

apiary  for  another  Number  of  the  Joumi|L — S.  Bivah  Fox, 

Mxeter 

{To  be  cotUinued.) 


TENTILATING  HITES  DURING  WINTER. 

Ik  reply  to  the  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  in  page 
208, 1  beg  to  diadaim  all  intention  of  recommending  the  ayatem 


of  non- ventilation  during  winter,  which  is  as  yet  only  on  trial 
with  me,  and  1  am  especially  careful  to  recommend  nothing  to 
others  which  1  have  not  fully  and  fairly  tested  myself. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  induced  to  doubt  the  advisability  of 
ventilating  bee-hives  during  winter,  from  observing  instances  in 
which  it  had  so  retarded  breeding  that  the  colony  remained 
weak  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  summer.  I  also  considered  it  a 
state  of  things  that  would  be  very  unlikely  to  subsist  amone 
bees  in  their  natural  condition,  and  these  reasons  have  induced 
me  to  try  the  opposite  system. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  aqueous  vapour  is  present  in  the 
air  at  all  times,  but  more  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  warmer. 
Now,  as  the  temperature  of  a  healthy  hive  of  bees  during  winter 
has  been  proved  by  Huber's  experiments  to  average  above  80^, 
which  is,  of  course,  very  much  higher  than  that  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  a  similar  effect  is  produced  to  that  which  is  often 
noticed  in  crowded  rooms  during  cold  weather.  Not  only  are 
large  quantities  of  moisture  condensed  on  the  windows,  but  it  is 
seen  also  to  trickle  down  the  very  sides  of  the  apartments.  This 
effect  is  owing  to  the  warm  air  being  chilled  by  coming  in 
contact  with  cold  walls,  when  it  at  once  parts  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  water  which  it  had  previously  held  suspended, 
and  which  in  the  case  of  wooden  bee-hives  is  deposited  on  their 
interior  surfaces.  The  result  is,  that  top,  sides,  and  floor-board 
become  ultimately  so  saturated  with  moisture  as  to  be  totally 
unfitted  for  their  original  purpose,  and  disease  supervenes,  which 
either  greatly  weakens  or  entirely  destroys  the  whole  population. 

This  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  may  doubtless  be  avoided  in 
a  great  measure,  by  having  recourse  to  a  system  of  ventilation 
which  checks  the  deposition  of  moisture  by  lowering  the  temper- 
ature of  the  interior  of  the  hive.  I'his,  however,  appears  to  me 
only  the  substitution  of  a  greater  evil  for  a  less  one,  inasmuch  as 
Ligurian  bees  certainly  continue  breeding  during  the  coldest 
weather,  which  breeding  must  inevitably  be  put  a  stop  to  if  the 
internal  temperature  be  not  kept  up  to  its  natural  height. 

My  first  idea  was  to  counteract  this  tendency  to  accumulate 
moisture  by  making  boxes  of  thick  wood ;  aud,  with  this  vfew, 
have  used  many  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness  throughout.* 
After  a  fair  trial,  these  thick  boxes  have,  in  their  turn,  been 
condemned  as  having  failed  to  fulfil  their  object.  When  once 
fairly  saturated  with  moisture  I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
dry  them,  whilst  their  weight  is  so  great  aa  to  render  them 
almost  unmanageably. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  that  the  equable  temperature  of  a 
well-protected  bee-house  would  preserve  even  wooden  hives 
from  this  very  great  evil,  whilst  exposed  sStraw  hives  would  be 
equally  exempt,  owing  to  their  being  so  much  better  non-con- 
ductors of  heat  than  those  made  of  wood.  I  have,  however, 
now  lying  before  me  a  letter  from  a  distant  correspondent,  who 
asks  advice  in  this  very  emergency  ;  the  hives  in  question  being 
both  cf  straw  and  wood,  and  having  the  advantage  of  being 
placed  in  a  store-room,  whence  the  bees  obtain  access  to  the 
open  air  through  wooden  blocks  substituted  for  bricks  in  the 
external  wall.  *  ' 

What  enhances  the  difficulty  of  this  question  is  ihe  fact  that 
results  vary  so  much  in  different  hives  under  apparently  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances.  Of  my  own  twenty-six  stocks  (all 
of  which  are  on  the  non-ventilating  system),  about  twenty  are 
in  perfectly  good  condition,  whilst  in  two  of  the  remaining  half- 
dozen,  a  great  number  of  bees  have  fallen  victims  to  disease 
engendered  by  excessive  moisture. 

In  answer  to  **A,  W.,**  I  stated  my  intention  of  trying 
unpainted  boxes  not  exceeding  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  I  may  now  say  that  the  results  of  this  trial  are  so 
far  favourable.  ^ 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the  evil  is  even  more 
severely  felt  than  with  us,  owing  to  the  universal  employment  of 
wooden  hives  and  the  extreme  severity  of  the  northern  winters, 
the  question  is  deemed  an  open  one,  as  may  be  Sfen  by  the 
following  quotation  from  Mr  Langstroth  : — "  The  beet  apiarians 
are  still  at  variance  as  to  how  much  air  should  be  given  to  bees 
in  winter,  and  when  their  hives  should  have  upward  ventilation, 
or  not."  He  recommends  upward  ventilation  during  winter,  the 
bees  remaining  in  the  open  air ;  whilst  Mr.  Quinby  advocates 
their  being  placed  in  a  dark  room,  either  inverted  or  with  the 
crown- boards  removed. 

In  opposition  to  both  these  authorities  we  have  Mr.  Harbison 
an  excellent  practical  apiarian,  who  has  taken  out  a  patent  for 

•  I  have,  liowever.  never  gone  to  the  extent  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  re- 
eommends  that  wooden  hives  should  be  2  inches  thick. 
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the  use  of  ttr&w  mat.*,  which  he  applies  internallj  at  the  top, 
sidcp,  and  back,  removing  the  two  side  frames  and  the  glass 
from  the  bnck  window  to  admit  of  their  introduction. 

Borrowini;  a  hint  from  this  laat-narned  gentleman,  I  intend 
trying  the  effVct  of  lining  tlic  interior  of  wooden  liires  witli  rush 
matting,  which  is  the  most  appropriate  material  I  can  think  ('f, 
and  which  being  a  pretty  goo<l  non-conductor  may  have  ihe 
effect  of  abating,  or  possibly  doing  away  with  the  evil.  My 
frame-hires  hare  suf&cient  space  at  the  top,  back,  front,  and 
sides  to  admit  of  its  temporary  introduction  during  winter, 
whilst  any  new  hives  may  be  maHe  sufllciently  large  to  admit  of 
the  matting  becoming  a  permanent  in»titution.  In  duo  time 
the  result   of  this   expprimont   will   be   communicated  by — A 

DETOKdHIUl  BeB-KEKPKB. 


SUPER-POSING. 

"WnEy  I  transmitted  yon  my  last  remark?,  jwige  227,  on  tho 
above  subject,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  have  again  alluded 
to  it: ;  nor  would  I  have  done  so  but  for  the  very  opportune 
letter" addressed  by  your  excellent  corrt»?pondent,  **  B.  &  W.," 
page  2t7,  to  his  friend,  **  A  Deyonsiitke  Ues- keeper, '*  as  to 
the  "  solution  of  the  super-posing  problem." 

**B.  &  W."  first  treats  of  boes  vacating  supers  for  their  stock- 
hiven,  and,  however  eon>«iblo  his  remarks  are,  they  do  not  apply 
to  the  discussion  under  n^view.  lie  next  takes  up  the  ajiplica- 
ble  case  of  the  union  of  stoi-ks  at.  the  end  of  the  seasnn,  with  a 
free  p-issage  upwards  between  the  rombs,  ^hirh  was  duly  stipu- 
lated for  in  my  advice  to  "  A.  W."  at  pige  78  ;  and,  with  the 
exct* ption  of  the  dubiety  expressed  as  to  the  desire  of  "  A.  W." 
to  get  liis  boi'3  to  ascend,  which  a  glance  at  page  38  would  at 
once  satisfy  him  was  the  soul  of  the  query,  his  surmise  as  to 
the  pro*>ablri  rcsidt  U  ijuite  in  unison  with  my  aetual  a»id  uni- 
versal fxporience  ;  and  have,  therefore,  much  pleasure  in  placing 
hifjn  on  the  nscending  side  of  this  controversy,  and  compliment 
him  as  the  only  southern  apiarian  writing  on  it  who  seems  to 
possess  a  clear  idea  of  the  first  prineiiles  of  the  storifying 
system. 

In  diKCussing  the  subject  some  ot  your  correspondents,  oppa-  I 
rently  not  practically  acquainted  with  storifyimr,  eem found  the  ■ 
procedure  of  beco  in  supers— one  thing  with  these  movements, 
in  stock- hives  anoOier  and  quite  di  ire  rent  n  flair.  The  skilietl 
apiarian,  taking  advantage  of  their  imdeviating  j)rttctire  of  stormg 
honey  at  the  very  t<>pinost  part  of  the  hive,  places  tliervon  a 
still  higher  "  alp  "  in  the  shape  of  a  shallow  pnp«M-,  admitting  by 
moans  of  eontracted  end  or  other  eommuniciitioTis  the  hotiey- 
gtttlKrcrs  OTily ;  studiou:<ly  rxcluding  as  far  as  i-nicticable,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  rnyal  mother,  greetly  drones,  and  ninin  body 
of  the  bees;  and,  by  means  of  this  artificial  adjunct  (tofally 
unfitted  from  its  shnliownesi  for  a  stock),  ho  removes  the  finest 
portion  of  the  store  for  his  own  benefit. 

On  the  other  bond,  quite  the  op}>osite  course  is  pursued  hi 
uniting  stocks  in  bar-hives.  'J'h»!  slides  or  crown-board  ( same 
thing  as  to  result),  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  under 
colony,  thereby  atfording  a  rn»e  and  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation betweiMi  every  comb,  the  lower  invari»bly  ascend  and  | 
amai.<:amnte  with  the  hij^^her,  as  "  B.  &  W."  so  shrewdly  guessed,  j 
becming  one  hivo  un(icr  one  qu-en  and  govern  nent.  lndee<l, 
I  may  Micntinn  it  is  tlie  practice  of  many  of  the  famous  Ayrshire 
bcc-keopcrrt  placing  thoir  ."iwann*  in  two  of  their  oeta^on-hive^nt 
the  outlet;  and  I  linve  my««'lf  found  the  eon ilw  wrought  froMi 
the  bars  in  the  upper  b.'x  rc-»ting  and  attached  to  the  bars  of 
the  lower,  the  thiikrn-ss  of  the  bi.r  the  only  sepanition  between 
the  two  combs.  On  the  union  b  ing  etteeted,  if  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  as  in  the  en ae  before  n-,  the  bees  nui!«t  naturally  be 
■)uzz'«»cl  to  find  to  them  the  .^trnnge  anonialv  of  honev  store<l 
m  thu  centre  of  their  hive  (f<'rmrly  top  ol  the  lowi-r),  and 
thinknig  it  extremely  bad  generdship  to  leave  so  valuable  a 
portion  of  the  commisnariat  uni-roteeted  without  the  lines,  live 
"pon  it,  railing  into  r.-qui-ition  the  transport  seivie.',  and  move 
•ne  remainder  within  ;  and  gnid.Ml  by  the  same  unerring  instinct 
^haf  causes  the  dormouse  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  winter  to 
'^ot  snug  nest  where  she  h-td  previously  laid  up  her  ntore,  so 
"" '  Iwes   similarly  ri'tire  to  the  upper  ])ortion    of  their  hivr, 

•re  th'MT  store  hud   bt  en   i»l:i<"td   in   anticipation,  and  there 
tAOiNt  the  long  wintrr  through  on  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 

V    REKFKI^WSniKB    Bkl^-KKKPER. 

>  SI      <i;„,^       .:.;..,     »uj  above,  I  have  just  seen  "       •  issue  oi 


hand  to  refer  to  (a  friend  having  borrowed  my  copy),  I  en 
hardly  believe  ho  really  recommenda  therein  attempting  the 
union  of  stocks  in  bar-hives  without  first  removing  the  toj^ 
boanl,  and  only  allowing  so  contracted  an  aperture  for  CMi- 
munication,  as  aiforded  by  **  a  one-inch  or  two-inch  hole  in  the 
toj  of  the  lower  hive." 

If  **Tlie  KngHsh  Bee-keeper"  so  teaolies,  this  msy  parth 
account  for  the  rather  hazy  0)>inions  put  forth  by  Ed^Ia 
apiarians  as  to  the  results  of  the  union  of  etocka. 

A  "  Stkwaktox  Ai'Iarian*8**  query  regarding  the  Dnitiv 
two  bar-hives,  and  his  allusion  to  liis  "never  having remorea 
the  top-board,"  surely  sitvour  of  irony.  The  taking  off  indi 
from  a  *'  Stewarton  "  hive  would  be  a  taak  somcwhnt  akia  lo 
that  imposed  by  our  Scotch  proverb  of  "Taking  the  breeb^off 
a  hielanman,"  for  the  very  ostensible  reason  that  they  werenenr 
on ;  the  slide  serving  the  purpose  in  the  one  case,  a  hat  the 
kilt  does  in  the  other. 


QUEEN  BEE'S   STING-INTEEBHEEDn^G- 

UNFILLED  HIVES. 

**  A  DEVoyanruE  Bek-kekpkr  "  has  certainly  sliaken  myeoi- 
fidenee  in  what  I  said  as  to  the  unmistakeability  of  the  qom 
bee*;i  sting.  I  eould  not  now  persist  in  the  conviction  I  hit  it 
was  TiOt  her  mandihics  which  surprised  me,  althonijh  I  pmoiHil 
at  the  time  the  twinge  to  come  from  their  antipodee.  The 
moment  I  experienced  it  her  release  was  instantaneoa,  hot 
then  the  insertion  of  her  sting  would  be  instantaneous,  alldce^ 
tainly  timt  in^trument  was  not  left  behind,  otherwiee  I  nvt 
say  her  jaw  was  severe. 

The  nearest  bees  to  those  of  the  oottagers  I  mentioned  wm 
his  Urace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's,  about  a  mile  off;  moe 
are  nearly  two  miles  away. 

"Bees  would  certninly  not  deteriorate  whew  from  forty  te 
eighty  hives  were  kept— their  relationship  would  be  so  fiividid 
with  a  constant  renew»d  of  hives  going  on.  It  is  where  •  fct 
only  are  kept  that  a  d>preciution  of  breed  would  take  pleee,  end 
oidy  a  few  hives  wete  kept  by  the  cottager.  The  old  barbiraii 
brimstone-pit  ^•ystem  of  "taking*!  the  annual  progeny  wsi  the 
vogue  ;  and  some  three  or  four  old,  very  olil,  paintsd  itiw 
hives  fixed  upon  the  front  walls  of  the  house  for  ornament,  we 
only  kept  for  stock ;  and  what  f>taniina  of  bees  to  exprtt  frOB 
these  I  need  not  explain  to  "A  PEVONSIIIRE  Bee-OEPKI." 
Last  **"inter  told  it*  fatal  talc  upon  them. 

People  often  ex.laim  to  me,  "What  fine  bees  yonri  are!** 
and  T  wish  T  could  procure  a  swarm  of  the  progeny  frrtfc 
""B.  k  W.'s  "  Ta-manias,  oil  the  way  from  thence,  to  eross  with 
them.  I  nm  quite  sure  mine  would  not  become  less  in  con* 
sequence.  But  if  I  hsd  lived  in  Tasmsnia  some  years,  and 
allowed  myself  but  three  or  four  old  skeps  to  breed  froni,iiot- 
wiihstandhig  the  ever-so-near  vicinity  of  "B.  &  "W.'s"  dronw, 
I  should  undoubtedly  liavc  found  my  bees  become  pereeptib^ 
smaller  than  those  which  I  now  cidtivate. 

As  to  the  unfilled  hivi»s,  everything  I  wiite  is  from  my  on 
rxperienee,  and  three  of  that  ilk  were  not  profitable  to  at. 
Why  1  like  my  hives  t<;  be  quite  completed  in  their  conibi  by 
the  autumn  is,  for  the  bees  to  be  quite  ready  for  our  nAf 
sycamore  blooru  to  work  the  honey  in  the  supers,  in»tfad  ef  ^ 
expending  it  to  comjdete  tlieir  combs  in  the  skeps.  If  I  done* 
niakc  a  market  of  njy  early  honey,  the  late — viz.,  the  lime  hoa^ 
is  sildom  of  u«e  for  that  purpose;  for  here,  in  fine,  hot  westhaf 
wh(  n  the  limes  arc  in  blossom,  a  dark  honeydew  is  apt  to  he 
engendered  on  the  beech  trees,  which  tho  bees  oolleot  and  di^ 
fii;ur«  the  sample. — Upwauds  a5D  Onwards. 

*  Ang^ait,  Trowsers. 
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OUK  LETTKE  BOX. 

Casakik^  {W.  .v.  ) .  —  Your  f>recnhonBe  will  be  nii  excellent  pUee  (tAi 
breeding  caRcs.    Tiiesc  (3A  feet  by  1^  foot  by  U  foot)  ore  not  too  Hirfre. 

AviAFiT  OR  TKiKONKT  'J.  JI.  77".).— Apy  of  the  liorttcnitnral  ImildaiwfcL 
alreitist)  in  our  iMilnn^ns  wimld  supply  yoa  with  apian,  iiyoa  tenJ  A* 

].uriicularii  of  what  vdu  require. 

rii'Kit  C^^•TII^H  (.1  ('.».#* Ma '  ^rflttor).—WcncTor  before heaid  cfsa^ 
in>«nufm-tur«v.     Coilavii  f  >r  ImiiGs  and  i^ntlemen  are  made  of  en4Wiw>^ 
liaper  at  a  price  rheaper  than  the  coat  ef  washlnff  those  made  of  a  vM 
(lur.Hb'.e  fubi  i** ;  bnt  wc  do  nut  know  any  one  who  wonld  be  bold  owiSfb  w 
wi'itr  H  cariiient  iiiade  of  paper.    If  there  is  ioeh  a  patentee  as  yon/aji  ^ 


*>...'    *«/.««.'     ■>'   l.lr 


■'^S         ,r*-  '^M  «M  t«ir  Ow1w»Pr'<'*^ 


patentee  as  yon  ^aji  ^ 
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PEB8EKVING  ICE. 


tOM  erosnnj; 
flowers  ve 
pui  to  a 
cross  on  the 
ice,  which  is 
the  more  na- 
tural amuse- 
ment in  the 

b«ginnin|;  to 
it  the  practical 
m  the  mles  and 
Tor  ksepine  and 
been  fo  chilled 
sard  of  the  irays 
that  ne  shoold 
ilcaters  to  speak 
er,  till  the  ways 
>  been  forgott«n 
)na  ways  might 
tai  riak  of  being 
riticism.  I  say, 
3  get  into  the 
for  not  having 
lore  completely, 
storing  lime,  in 
the  impTeBsion 
d  in  printing  it. 
<  the  tall  might 
m  the  Taot,  that 
I    principle,    of 

de  principle,  or 
Terns  the  whole 

There  ii  no  qaeation  of  the  day, 
>nd  none  of  the  darkneaa  of  eight,  c«rt&inly,  in  which 
it  is  more  esAential  to  h«ld  closelr  to  the  nataral  laws 
itbioh  guTem  and  whiok  fractioally  affect  the  subject  of 
iJKuiRion,  than  the  questtoa  alKint  the  preJervation  of 
ioe.  I  did  propoM  to  myaelf  that  another  chapter  was 
neMBsary  for  the  eiplanation  of  the  nraotieal  applioation 
Df  the  rules  which  n-e  had  to  deanoe  from  the  lan-a 
referred  to,  and  so  exf^ined.  But  the  ruling  passion 
it  tile-  mad  crafl  of  crosBing  fioiren  had  been  more 
powei-fnl  irith  me,  and  kept  me  off  the  ice  chapter  to 
this  very  day.  Bot  on  this  day  t  had  to  answer  some 
jutstions  about  the  practice  of  Keeping  ice  in  staeks  out 
if  doors  like  hay'Stacks,  or  cora-Btacks,  and  ricks,  if  there 
ia  a  dlfft^rcnce  between  them.  Thej  were  short  qnestious 
>rom  an  "  ObsSuBscsUEit,"  who  is  in  a  young  situation, 
nr  one  nlikih  was  new  to  him  not  long  tin ee,  judging 
Vom  the  name  of  the  ilaoe  and  the  eonnty  he  wrote 
Vonr.  The  luling  paseion  was  still  uppermoat  till  the 
Mt  week's  N.umber  of  this  Joarnal  eante  ie.  Bnt  just 
»Mr  the  anvwers  I  had  read^  on  the  paper  about  iee- 
Auka  when  that  Number  of  tlus  Jonmal  came  in. 
No.  *-i  —Tor.  n.,  Kjw  SniM. 


Ice-itacka  were  the  next  expedients  after  the  failure 
with  iee-houses,  and  it  was  not  necesaarj  to  bring  them 
ioto  the  discussion  of  the  causes  of  that  failure.  loe- 
staeks  out  in  the  open  air  like  cora-staoks,  being  sur- 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  currents  of  air,  keep  ice  from 
meltinc;  not  nearly  bo  fast  as  where  the  best  attempta  for 
excluding  currents  have  been  adopted— that  is  to  say,  in 
ice-houses.  In  order  to  understand  properly  where  ice- 
stacks  would  he  best  placed,  you  have  only  to  consider 
two  simple  laws  of  Nature  which  refer  to  this  qnestion. 

First.  T^e  law  of  damp,  so  to  put  it.  Keep  damp  aa 
much  ns  is  posBible  from  iee,  and  you  have  done  nil  that 
onu  be  accomplished  on  that  law,  or  ^ide  of  the  question. 
Keep  it  also  as  much  from  heat  as  i»  possible,  and  then 
there  is  no  more  possibility  orassiBting  the  keepina  of 
ice.  The  law  of  heat  being  the  second  law  referred  to. 
Then  the  question  is  this  — 

Is  damp  more  likely  to  come  into  a  deep,  low  hollow 
in  a  plantation,  or  under  trees,  than  into  an  elevated 
position  in  the  same  plantation,  or  under  the  ssme  trees  P 
The  next  question  is  like  it.  Is  heat  more  powerful,  or 
greater,  in  an  unsheltered  hollow  facing  the  sun,  or  on  a 
hill  side  with  a  south  aspect  P  And  the  third  question  is 
this— Is  the  heat  of  the  air  or  sun  less  on  the  north  aide 
of  a  hill,  or  on  the  opposite  ;  and  in  which  of  all  the 
positions  does  the  law  which  governs  the  melting  o(  ice — 
the  law  of  currents  in  the  air,  get  the  greatest  play  or 
power  to  prevent  damp,  supposing  damp  to  he  only  ten 
times  more  destructive  to  ice  than  heat  P^that  is  to  say, 
so  many  degrees  of  damp  heat  is  only  ten  times  more 
destructive  to  ice  than  just  as  many  degrees  of  rfry  heat- 
But  in  reality  the  compsrisou  is  more  near  aeventy  to 
one  than  ten  to  one.  and  SO"  of  damp  heat  will  assuredly 
consume  ice  more  than  seventy  times  faster  than  60° 
of  dry  heat,  provided  the  air  is  in  free  motion  at  the 

The  whole  subject  of  keeping  ice  hangs  on  these  few 
questions.    Surely  no  one  acquainted  with  country  life 

can  feel  any  difficulty  in  saying  in  which  of  tlie  posttlons 
stated  the  sun  has  less  force,  and  where  the  winds  blow 
the  keenest.  The  due  north  of  a  hill,  bank,  or  building, 
free  from  shade  or  shelter,  is  where  the  heat  or  air  has 
less  force  for  melting  ice.  But  the  wind— the  source  of 
the  law  against  damp  — having  most  power  at  the  top  of 
a  hill,  bank,  or  brae,  keeps  the  ice-stack  just  so  much 
from  the  top  as  will  allow  the  shadow  of  the  summit  to 
pass  over  the  top  of  the  stack,  and  no  more,  and  you  may 
safely  say  that  is  the  beat  place  for  it,  in  the  eye  of 
science,  or  in  theory  :  practice  must,  Iwwevcr,  determinel 
how  nearly  the  best  pkce  for  you  or  ihem. 

In  all  this,  and  in  all  that  I  have  said  about  the  natural 
principle  of  preserving  and  of  wasting  ice,  I  do  not,  or 
did  not,  express  ft  single  opinio^,  except  in  the  Very  last 
paragraph  about  the  drain  from  the  icc-houBC  being  con- 
verted to  an  nir-drain.  All  that  I  had  advanced  was 
either  from  natural  law.  which  none  can  gainpay,  or  from 
my  OHii  prttctice,  not  of  a  year  or  two,  but  of  thirty-two 
years'  full  practice,  and  part  of  the  lime  more  practice  iu 
one  year  than  some  have  known  in  ihc  couise  of  a  life- 
Ko.69e.-ToL.  XXVr.,  Oij>  Srana. 
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time.      Then,  to  bring  in  mere  opinions   against  facts  Trhich 
cannot  be  controverted  is  departing  from  the  question. 

My  good  and  honest  friend,  Mr.  Robson,  is  wrong  altogether. 
He  first  misunderstood  the  drift  of  what  I  said  about  the 
natural  conditions  under  which  ice  is  either  saved  or  preserved, 
and  ho  is  out  altogether  in  his  own  memory  about  ice-stacks 
and  old  savings  on  that  head  of  the  subject,  and  I  can  put  him 
right  from  a  more  tenacious  memory. 

He  says  ice-stacks  were  discussed  in  "Loudon*s  Gardener's 
Mugazine"  as  early  as  1824.     No  such  thing;    the  Magazine 
was  not  commenced  till    the  beginning  of  1826,   and  for  the 
ten   years   succeeding  there  is  not  a  single  word  in   it   about 
keeping  ice   in  stacks ;    and,  writing  from  memory,  I  do  not 
recollect  that  the  subject  was  ever  discussed  in  the  Magazine 
at  all.     Mr.  Bobson,  however,  is  a  most  useful  man  ;  for  he 
couiea  down  on  us  fast  Nimrods,  and  puts  on  the  drag  when  he 
sees  a  steep  hill,  although  he  may  be  **  puzzled,"  as  he  says  he 
is,  on  the  subject  of  our  gradients.     He  is  as  good  a  gardener  as 
either  of  us  can  claim  to  be,  and  is  as  honest  a  man,  and  as  un- 
assuming too,  as  ever  stepped  in  shoe-leather,  and  he  alwajs  puts 
his  objections  free  from  all  personalities — and  that  is  just  what  I 
want  m  my  old  age  the  rising  race  of  writers  to  do  on  all  occa- 
sions, no  matter  under  \vhat  provocation  they  may  take  to  the 
pen  way.     All  the  practice,  honesty,  and  fair  dealings  in  this 
world,  however,  go  but  a  Ycry  short  length  of  tether  on  the  side 
of  any  man  or  subject  \iho  or  which  has  no  more  tlian  the  best 
and  most  sound  opinion  to  bring  in  aid  of  fair  discussion.     I 
would  not  give  a  Bibston  Pippin  for  the  opinion  of  the  best 
man  under  the  British  Crown,  if  I  had  the  value  of  a  Codlin  to 
set   against  it  from   any  known   principle   or  law  of  nature. 
Indeed,  although  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  civilisation  is  not  far 
from  the  point  at  which  man  will  cease  altogether  from  intrud- 
ing his  private  opinions  upon  public  discussion — facts  and  prin- 
ciples must  then  go  hand  in  hand  to  solve  a'tl  difficult  questions. 
Yet  I  shall  give  an  opinion  without  putting  more  stress  on  it 
than  is  here  asserted.'    I  think  that  I  have  read  every  word  that 
was  worth  reading  -in  the  English  tongue  about  keeping  ice,  Hnd 
it  is  my  firm  opinion  the  best  thing  I  ever  read  on  the  matter 
was  that  article  on  ice-stacks  in  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal 
— I  mean  that  which  is  headed  "  An  Economii-al  Bu*tic  Ice- 
Preaerver,*'  and   signed  "W.  Earley,  DigsiceU.^^      I  never  re- 
collect having  seen  Mr.  Earley's  name  in  print,  and  I  liave  not 
the  least  personal  knowledge  of  him,  so  that  considerations  of 
that  kind  can  have  no  hold  on  me  ;  but  such  "  considerations  '* 
never  go  with  me  farther  than  to  prevent  me  telling  a  man  ho 
was  a  fool  if  I  thought  him  so.     The  whole  essence  tuul  the 
•secret  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  ice-keeping  are  down  firm 
as  ice  in  July  in  that  article,  or  else  I  am  no  judge  in  the 
mattbr. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  first  article  in  our  language  in 
which  the  great  and  only  fault  of  the  first  American  way  of 
preserving  ice,  as  explained  by  Cobbett,  is  avoided.  In  the 
second  place,  the  plan  which  Mr.  W.  Earley  explains  is  as  a 
cross-seedling  between  Cobbett's  ice-house  and  the  more  recent 
English  ice-stack,  and  the  seedling  possesses  the  good  properties 
of  both  parents  without  the  faults  of  either;  and  in  the  third 
and  last  place  it  seems  to  me  to  show  signs  of  being  the  head 
of  a  new  race  of  seedlings  as  it  were,  which,  being  so  round  and 
so  compact  already,  the  florists  of  this  cooling  fancy  will  have 
many  generations  of  seedlings  from  it  ere  they  can  bo  said  to 
have  any  improvement  on  the  paient  of  the  race. 

Cobbett's  i(*c-house  has  been  all  along  approved  of  as  the  best 

mode  for  keeping  ice;  but  it  had  a  fundamental  error  in  it,  at 

least  in  our  climate,  and  all  our  Knglivh  ice-stacks  have  hitherto 

been  made  on  a  wrong  principle ;  but  they,  the  ice-«>tacks,  were 

a  great    improvement   on   the   more   wrong   prinoipLi   of   the 

jommon  ice-house.     Those  who  do  not  know  how  Cobbett's  ice- 

louse  was  made  may  now  see  exactly  how  it  wa^,  only  that  it 

vas  more  permanent  and  more  costly  than  the  "  KuAtio  Ice- 

'•  eecrver  "  of  Mr.  W.  Earley. 

vobbett  put  in  a  long  row  of  posts  in  a  circle,  and  anotln  r 

w./  of  posts  in  another  circle,  2  feet  or  3  feet,  I  forget  the 

'ixact  figure,  out  from  the  first   row,  and   stuficd  the  interval 

'^^tween  the  two  rows  of  posts  with  straw  ;  he  also  braced,  or 

led,  the  tops  of  both  rows  with  scai.tling,  and  he  put  on  a  bec- 

'•vc-like  ri'of,  or  s«y  as  niirscrymtn  pack  hampers  of  ])lant.'>,  a 

•ry  conical  top,  which  was  vcr     '  'ckly  covered    or   tliatched 

iih  st  \yt.     As  far  as  al      'at  wi...      ''^^^Vtt's  p^*"  was  the  v^ 

\r  -^n  ;  but  '      )ac^'"'  .ce  in  i  »«cd  a  "  . 


rough  wood  and  faggots  on  it.  The  bed  of  straw  toon  roUad 
from  the  melting,  and,  as  in  the  pent-up  ice-houie,  the  damp 
held  about  t^ie  straw  much  longer  than  it  would  without  tb 
straw,  and  the  confined  air  was  saturated  into  the  itato  of 
vapour — the  grand  and  arch  destroyer  of  ice  in  all  pla«ei  and 
climates,  above  ground  or  under  it,  and  Cobbett  had  do  mcani 
for  letting  off  this  vapoured  air — r.o  ventilation  in  frcti  ill 
that  error  has  been  avoided  in  the  "Bustic  Ice-Preserver." 

The  error  in  oiu*  ice-stack  has  been  the  laying  of  the  itnv 
covering  on  to  the  body  of  ice  without  the  shape  of  the  stad 
being  such  as  to  prevent  the  rotting  of  the  straw  by  damp.    If 
you  could  make  just  a  sugarloafor  cone-like  ice-stack,  and  pat  tke 
first  lining  of  the  covering  of  "  drawn  straw,"  as  they  useitiB 
thatching,  and  straight  on  end,  the  chances  of  rotting  the  shnr 
from  the  molting  would  be  at  a  minimum,  and  the  rest  of  tki 
covering  might  bo  of  tumbled-about  straw — or  dry  leaves,  wbidi 
are  still  better  over  a  straw  lining.     But  the  best  plan  of  sU  ii 
not  to  touch  the  ice-heap  with  anything  whaterer,  and  to  but 
a  small  opening  at  the  top  of  the  cone  to  let  off*  vapour,  if  itenr 
came.     I  finish  by  congratulating  the  inventor  of  the  *'Biiitie 
Ice-Preserver."  •    D.  BeaidV. 


.-* 


)ac^'"* 
v.-    . 


TEEATMENT  OF  NEGLECTED  CAPE  BULBS- 
STEPHANOTIS  FLOEIBTJNDA. 

I  HATE  the  charge  of  a  collection  of  Amaryllids  and  otiur 
Cape  bulbs  in  various  stages  of  growth.  They  have  been  istba 
neglected,  and  I  want  your  advice  as  to  how  I  ought  to  Ireit 
them.  Ist,  At  what  stage  of  their  growth  should  I  repot  lh«i? 
2nd,  In  what  compost  ?  3rd,  In  what  sized  pots  ?  I  beUsve  thit 
Vallota  purpurea  requires  different  treatment  from  the  rest. 

"What  is  the  lowest  average  temperature  at  which  Steph«W)tii 
fioribunda  will  thrive  and  flower  ?  I  have  a  fine  plant  of  it  in  i 
large  pot,  and  purpose  placing  it  in  a  house  averaging  about 
50°  in  winter ;  but  which  on  an  occasional  night,  perhaps  twice 
or  three  times  in  winter,  has  fallen  to  38*  or  4(f .  Would  eueh 
temperature  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time  be  very  injurious  to  it  f  SM 
would  1  ou  advise  me  to  plant  it  out  in  the  border,  as  I  caL  do  ovaP 
where  the  hot-water  pipes  pass  across  the  house  to  the  ftrwe 
(it  is  a  span-roof  vinery),  or  to  keep  it  in  a  pot  P — AuQins. 

[Vallota  purpurea  being  an  evergreen  must  be  watered  sod 
kept  growing  slowly  all  the  winter.  The  most  of  the  otheniW 
deciduous  -  that  is,  lose  their  leaves  and  remaiu  stationary  or  it 
rest  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  during  that  period,  if  the  poN 
ptand  in  a  temperature  of  from  45**  to  50**,  and  on  a  moist  flow, 
tljcy  will  scarcely  need  any  water  whatever.  As  soon  u  floww* 
stems  or  leaves  begin  to  show  the  pots  may  be  moved,  sod,  sfier 
removing  the  surface  soil,  be  top-dressed  with  loam  end  old  cowj 
dunpr,  get  watered,  and  placed  where  there  will  be  from  6'  to  Iw 
rise  of  temperature,  which  will  cause  the  flower-stem  to  c"Be 
stronger.  Such  bulbs  may  be  accelerated  just  like  a  Hysdnthi 
but  they  seldom  flower  so  well  as  when  thus  allowed  to  cobs 
when  tliey  like,  and  by  marking  the  first  flowering  ones  a  regulw 
succession  may  thus  bo  obtained.  In  obtaining  fresh  bulbs,  the 
pots  may  have  the  least  thing  of  bottom  heat  to  enoourage  frN 
rooting,  but  the  top  of  the  bulb  should  be  kept  cool  so  that  Kttb 
or  no  excitement  should  be  given  until  the  pot  is  filled  with 
roots.  To  help  this  at  potting,  only  about  a  third  of  each  biA 
should  be  covered  with  earth.  Now,  as  to  plants  in  pots  end 
established,  the  best  time  to  repot  them  is  after  they  havedoM 
flowering — say  a  fortnight  afterwards,  and  then  give  lieat,  li^^ 
and  water  in  abundance,  to  encourage  growth  until  the  leSTM 
bogin  to  show  signs  of  ripenirg,  then  gradually  withhold  witff 
until  the  pots  are  placed  in  their  reetins-quarters,  and  if  oai 
moist  floor  give  no  more  water  as  detailtd  above.  Brown  fih^ 
loam  suits  them  host,  with  top*dressings  of  rich  compost,  sod 
manure  waterings  after  they  begin  t-o  move ;  and,  lastly,  the  vM 
of  the  pot  niu^t  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bulb  anditi 
strength— it  is  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  small  pots,  as  the  prO" 
cefs  of  growing  is  sooner  finished.  A  six-inch  pot  willgrovi 
fMir-siz<  d  bulb  well.  For  one  almost  as  larse  as  your  fist  sB 
eight-inch  pot  might  be  necessary,  but  extra  flowering  willewr 
be  procured  when  the  pot  is  rather  small  for  the  site  of  the  batti 
In  potthig  established  plants  cover  three-fourths  of  the  bulb.  ^ 

The  Stephanotis  will  stand  very  well  in  an  ftverage  of  50*  IB 
winter,  with  a  rise  of  10**  to  15**  from  sunshine.  If  your  honsB 
erets  often  to  "^8**  to  40^,  the  plant  «iU  be  sure  to  die.    If  merely 

V'xi  fr--  .    ow  hours  at  a  time,  it  might  not  matter  muA 
,      />       rii     \w^(       ^Aif'op  hf**^lv  ft^-wi  */♦  b^o  '^  below  46 
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We  lost  a  promieing  plant  from  the  house  cooUiig  below  40o 
for  seTe^l  nights,  x  on  would  have  a  better  chance  than  we 
had  by  planting  it  o?er  the  pipee  as  you  propose,  and  you  might 
do  something  by  keeping  the  plant  rather  dry  in  winter.  Your 
plant  will  hare  plenty  of  heat  in  summer  as  it  gets  up  the  roof.] 


CULTURE  OF  KOHL  RABI. 

Ik  answer  to  '*  Wbstmorlakdkb,"  experience  teaches  that  this 
19  much  hardier  and  more  certain  to  yield  a  crop  than  any  of  the 
Turnip  varieties.  Of  the  Kohl  Rabi,  the  best  variety  is  the 
Purple-topped,  and  its  produce  of  bulbs  is  commonly  twentj- 
five  tons  per  acre,  and  of  leaves  two  tons.  One  and  a  half 
pound  of  seed  produces  enough  plante  for  an  acre.  The  seed 
shotdd  be  sown  in  February  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  the  seed-bed 
being  well  dug,  and  the  soil  moderately  rich.  When  the  plants 
are  full  6  inches  high,  in  May,  plant  them  out  in  tlie  field  in 
rows  18  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  2  feet  apart. 
The  soil  should  be  trenched  or  ploughed  deep  as  for  Turnips, 
and  well  manured.  The  plants  must  be  hoed  between  occasion- 
ally to  keep  down  weeds  as  well  as  to  loosen  the  surface  of  the 
BoU.  The  leaves  may  be  stripped  and  given  to  cows,  &■?.,  late  in 
autumn,  but  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  attempt  obtaining  a  second 
crop  of  leaves,  as  it  would,  even  if  successful,  injure  the 
nutritive  quality  of  the  bulbs.  These  must  be  trimmed  and 
stored  the  same  as  Swedish  Turnips.  They  remain  good  all  the 
winter  if  kept  cool,  dry,  and  dark. 


VISITS  TO  FRENCH  NURSERIES.— No.  6. 

MoKS.  Cachbt,  AKaBBS. 

Ih  bringing  to  a  conclusion  thes^  rough  sketches  of  those 
French  nurseries  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  during 
my  late  scamper,  I  can  truly  say  it  has  been  a  labour  oi  love  to 
record  the  pleasure  that  I  experienced,  not  only  in  seeing  how 
things  were  managed  in  that  country,  but  also  in  telling  of  (not 
the  politeness  merely,  but)  the  genuine  honhommie  and  cordiality 
with  which  one  was  invariably  received.  As  I  have  said  before,  I 
have  but  little  doubt  but  that  this  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  my  being  fortunately  under  the  wing  of  Mr.  Standisb,  whose 
hospitality  at  Bagshot  is  so  well  known  both  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen and  foreigners ;  and  yet  I  do  think  that  if  one  went 
there  with  the  desire  of  seeing,  as  I  did,  he  would  experience 
much  of  the  same  sort  of  kindness. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  more  appropriately  close  these 
papers  at  a  season  when  we  are  watching  the  opening  buds  of 
our  Camellias  than  by  a  notice  of  what  I  must  consider  the 
Camellia  nursery,  par  excellence^  of  Europe.  A  very  large  word 
that,  it  will  be  said«  Yes,  truly.  And  do  you  leave  out  all  the 
Belgian  ones  and  the  English  growers  ?  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know 
or  can  hear,  every  one  of  them.  The  Belgians  are  rich  in  small 
plants,  and  some  IJnglish  nurseries  have  very  large  ones ;  but 
for  beauty  and  symmetry  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal  Mons. 
Cachet's.  The  climate  is  favourable,  and  his  skill  is  great,  so  that 
one  may  expect  great  things,  and  in  this  no  one,  I  think,  would 
be  disappointed. 

I  speak  of  the  Camellia  as  the  great  feature  of  this  nursery, 
but  there  are  many  other  things  very  successfully  done.  Ericas, 
Epacrises,  and  many  other  hardwooded  plants  were  in  abun- 
dance. The  pots  were  plunged  in  beds,  and  seemed  to  be  doing 
excellently.  Conifers,  also,  received  a  due  share  of  attention,  as 
they  seem  to  do  in  most  of  the  French  nurseries ;  but  the  glory 
of  the  nursery  was  the  Camellias. 

The  grounds  are  somewhat  narrow,  and  are  intersected  in 
various  places  by  some  high  hedges,  and  in  the  alleys  occasioned 
by  these  the  Camellias  were  placed.  Plants  were  there  from 
8  feet  to  12  feet  high,  every  siae  equally  furnished  ;  the  bloom- 
buds  well  set,  and  the  foliage  of  tnat  rich  glossy  hue  which  so 
marks  the  health  and  vigour  of  this  lovely  tnbe.  While  in  one 
of  the  open  spaces  stood  a  noble  standard  Camellia  in  the  open 
ground  fully  20  feet  high ;  and  at  the  end  there  was  a  long  house 
into  which  the  plants  were  put  for  the  vrinter,  and  which  must 
in  blooming  time  be  a  perfect  maze  of  beauty,  and  in  which  was 
a  fine  plant  of  Agave  vivipera  in  bloom,  and  from  which,  as  it 
ia  viviparous,  Mons.  Cachet  had  obtained  two  hundred  bulbs; 
vhile  ne  teemed  greatly  to  rejoice  in  a  quantity  of  seed  saved 
horn  Agave  microcantha,  these  nne-foliagea  plants  being  in  much 
Mquett  in  France. 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  notice  (although  impos- 
sible for  us  in  our  cold  northern  climate  to  follow  it),  his  mode 
of  culture.  The  cuttings,  for  stocks  are  put  into  pans,  and 
placed  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden  without  any  bell'glass  or 
covering  whatever,  and  here  they  root  in  about  two  months. 
They  are  then  potted  off  and  placed  in  heat,  where  they  rapidly 
make  root.  During  the  first  jear  after  the  plants  are  worked 
they  are  kept  in  pots ;  but  after  that  are  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground,  in  a  place  suitably  prepared  for  them,  and  here  they 
remain  for  three  or  four  years,  acquiring,  of  course,  great  vigour. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  they  are  taken  up  and  potted,  and 
are  really  magnificent  plants.  They  are  then  placed  in  the 
alleys  between  the  hedges  to  which  I  alluded,  and  remain  there 
all  the  summer,  only  to  be  removed  into  the  house  to  bloom 
during  winter  and  spring.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  the  compost 
used  was  precisely  similar  to  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
here  ;  and  any  remarks  on  this,  or  indeed  on  the  mode  of 
culture  to  be  adopted  here,  are  rendered  superfluous  by  the 
excellent  papers  now  appearing  in  The  Joubkal  of  Hobti- 
CULTUBB  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Anderson. 

We  generally  find  here  that  the  white  and  light-coloured 
varieties  are  more  tender  than  the  dark  red  and  rose-coloured 
ones  :  and  so  it  is  in  the  open-ai|r  cultivation.  With  regard  to 
sorts  I  could  not  discover  that  there  was  any  great  difference  of 
opinion ;  and  that  here,  at  any  rate,  we  and  the  French  are 
tolerably  en  accord.  The  larger  plants  comprise,  of  course,  tne 
older  varieties  and  double  white  Imbricate,  Princess  Bacciochi, 
^Montaroni,  &o.,  abounded.  But  there  was  one  kind  of  which 
Mons.  Cachet  spoke  in  the  very  highest  terms  as  the  queen  of 
Camellias,  which  was  quite  unknown  to  me,  Master  Rosea.  It  is 
described  as  a  veined  rose,  beautifully  imbricated,  of  large  size, 
very  handsome  foliage,  and  altogether  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a 
Camellia.  I  have  asked  several  Camellia- growers  if  they  are 
acquainted  with  it,  aiid  they  reply  No,  It  was  procured,  as  a 
great  many  novelties  in  this  tribe  are,  from  Italy,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  reached  us  yet,  though  I  believe  my  fellow  traveller 
pretty  well  took  all  Mons.  Cachet's  stock.  I  should  be  really 
obliged  if  any  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  can  inform  me 
whether  they  are  acquainted  with  it.  We  shall  soon  see  whether 
it  bears  out  the  glowing  descriptions  given  of  it,  as  the  plants 
purchased  by  Mr.  Standish  are  rapidly  coming  into  bloom. 

By-the-by,  why  has  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  excluded 
nurserymen  from  showing  Camellias  at  their  Camellia  show, 
save^  only  in  single  plants  ?  There  are  several  things  in  the 
schedule  at  which,  as  a  florist,  I  should  take  exception ;  although 
where  so  liberal  a  list  is  provided  it  may  seem  ungracious  to  do 
so.  A  great  step  forward  has  been  made,  but  even  now  we 
florists  have  to  complain.  Arc  we  greater  growlers,  I  wonder, 
than  other  folks  ?  and  are  we  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  fancy- 
ing we  are  of  more  importance  than  we  really  are  P 

And  so  adieu  for  a  season  to  La  Belle  France :  and  with  no 
one  hotter  can  I  close  my  papers  than  Mons.  Cachet,  or  with 
no  better  place  in  one's  memory  than  Angers.  Our  visit  there 
was  a  bright  spot — a  time  creta  notanda.  I  cannot  hope  to 
revisit  it ;  but  I  have  visions  before  me  of  a  run  through  the  B-ose 
nurseries  around  Paris  in  June  next,  with  the  addition  to  our 
party  of  one  of  the  heartiest  Rose-growers  in  England.  ^  it  be 
accomplished,  the  readers  of  The  Joubnal  of  Hobtictjltube 
who  have  been  interested  in  these  stray  notes  shall  hear  some- 
thing of  it.    Au  revoir  ! — D.,  Deal, 


ICE  IN  STACKS. 


Sebinq  in  this  Journal  a  f3w  weeks  since  a  great  deal  of 
writing  about  keeping  ice  and  ice-houses,  most  of  it  written  by 
Mr.  Beaton,  I  was  surprised  he  did  not  say  anything  about  ice- 
stacks.  As  I  think  he  has  been  very  successful  in  keeping  ice  in 
stacks,  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  he  would  answer  the 
follovring  questions  : — Should  the  ice-stack  be  open  to  the  wind 
and  the  sun,  or  under  the  shade  of  trees  and  as  much  out  of  the 
way  of  wind  as  possible  ?  And  if  the  ice  is  2^  inches  or  3  inches 
thick,  should  it  be  broken  as  much  as  one  can,  or  not? — Air  Old 

SUBSCBIBBB. 

[Ice-stacks  were  the  next  expedient  after  the  failure  with  ice- 
houses, and  it  was  not  necessary  to  bring  them  into  the  discussion 
on  the  causes  of  that  failure.  Ice-stacks  out  in  the  open  air,  like 
corn-stacks,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  currents  of  air, 
keep  ice  from  melting  not  nearly  so  fast  as  where  the  best 
attempts  for  excluding  currents  have  been  adopted — that  is  to 
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Bay,  in  ice-houscB.    In  order  to  understand  properly  where  ice-  sliding  shutters  for  ventilation,  both  in  the  front  and  Wk  wsQf, 

stacks  would  be  best  placed,  you  have  only  to   consider  two  In  houses  built  with  these  cheap  fixed  roofs  Qrapv  maj  l^ 

simple  laws  of  nature  which  refer  to  this  question.     First,  the  grown  in  a  large  portion  of  Great  Britain,  without  artifieialMi 

law  of  damp.     Keep  damp  as  much  as  possible  from  ice,  and  in  great  perfection. — Odsebveb. 

you  do  all  that  can  be  done  on  tliat  side  of  the  question.     And 

there  is  but  one  more  side  to  it— the  heat  side :  keep  it  also  as 

much  from  hefit  a»  possible,  and  there  is  no  more  possibility  of  ^^j^   ROUND  YiWlT  TKEES— MANETTI  E08E 

assiitmgthe  keepmgof  ice.     Then  the  question  is  this.  Is  damp  *^^^^       ^  omr^mza 

more  likely  to  come  into  a  deep  lo»  hollow  in  a  plantation  or  bTOCK.S. 

under  tree^,  than  into  an  elevated  position  in  the  same  plantation         j^j^j^  f^^^  orchards  which  I  have  seen  in  tliis  county  ^omcmt) 

or  under  trees  ?     The  next  question   is  like  it :— Is  heat  more  i^^ve  the  grass  growing  right  round  the  stems,  and  an  eOB* 

powerful  or  greater  in  an  unsheltered  hollow  facing  the  sun,  or  stantly  fed  with  sheep  and  yearlings.    The  trees  apparent^  d^ 

on  a  hill  side  with  the  same  aspect?  and  the  third  question  is  vfcIL     Would  they  be  better  for  the  surface  being  cleared  uyw 

this,  Is  the  heat  ofthe  air  or  sun  less  on  the  north  side  of  a  hill  than  recommend  "B."  last  week?     "What  mischief  does  the  pM 

on  the  south  side,  and  which  of  all  the  positions  docs  the  current  ^Qp    i  g^sk  the  questions,  having  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
of  air  get  the  greatest  play  ?     The  whole  question  hangs  upon        IhaveplantedsomeManettistocks  tobebudded  toBo8e»,ni«iy 

the  answer,  and  surely  no  one  can  feel  any  ditficulty  in  saying  in  of  tjiom  have  two  and  three  shoots  springing  from  the  edlir or 

which  of  the  positions  the  sun  has  le«»8  force,  and  where  the  just  above.     1  shall  muluh  them  with  liiter  to  getthebaikto 

winds  blow  the  keenest.     The  due  north  of  the  side  of  a  hill  or  y^^^     j  ^ant  to  know  if  I  am  to  cut  back  to  got  young  wood,  ud 

bank  free  from  shade  or  shelter  is  where  the  sun  heat  lias  less  whether  I  am  to  bud  the  laterals  or  the  main  stem?    SfwaU 

force ;  but  the  wind  iiaving  most  power  on  the  top  of  the  hill  or  ^qj.  ^Jj^  i,u^  ^^^^  j^  j^as  grown  be  planted  below  the  sarfiwef 
bank,  keep  the  stuck  of  ice  just  so  much  from  the  top  of  the        j  suppose  your  answer  to  Apple  trees  equally  applies  to  ornfr 

hill  or  bank  as  will  cast  the  shadow  of  the  summit  over  it  and  cental  trees,  &c.,  standing  on  a  lawn ;  if  so,  what  IB  the  plsnto 

no  more,  and  say  that  is  the  best  place  for  it.     The  east  side  is  jj^^jg  ^jjg  \^^^  space  ?     I  have  forgotten  to  ask  you  in  the  pnwr 

the  next  best.     Low  situations  to  be  avoided;   and  as  in  the  place  how  can  I  best   take  out  twigs  or  Uyeringt  from  the 

shade  of  trees  damps  oome  sooner  than  in  open  plains,  avoid  gtockj  which  I  wish  to  bud  this  year  f     I  have  fifty  stocb.^ 

when  damp  is  liki?ly  to  come.     Do  not  pound  the  ice,  but  fill  up  Edoaeley. 
all  hollows  and  spaces  with  pounded  ice.]  [Beyond  aU  doubt  the  trees  in  orchards,  whether  in  Somenet 

or  elsewhere,  would  be  more  healthy  and  less  choked  with  mo« 

on  the  stems  and  branches  by  having  a  circle  about  8  feet  o 

COMPAKATIVE    COST    OF   EOOFS   FOE  diameter  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  grass  by  occasional  hoeiagiaa 

LEAN-TO    HOUSES  forking  in  a  little  manure  on  the  surface.    Some  good  authontMi 

T  *!.       XI      "  J      i     V    1    1  •  '  n  *     *  think  that  it  would  not  pay  for  the  doing,  but  wo  difGw  ftjm 

I  nAPPEXFD  the  other  day  to  be  looking  over  the  cost  of  ^j^^      .^^^^      ^jj  ^^^/^^  benefited  by  the  air  being  e»lW 

lights  for  «  houses  for  the  million, '  and  found  that  for  lights  ^^      ^^trate  freely  to  the  roots. 

18  feet  m  length,  so  as  to  give  ground  width  of  a  house  10  feet,        j^        ^^^  ^^  Unprepared  stockn  of  Manetti  you  will  Mwr be 

the  price  IS  for  a  house  2()  feet  long  £20,  or  £1  per  foot  run.  ^^^  ^^       ^^^   ^^Aflthe  buds  of  Manetti  stocks  shouMbe 

TTiis,  It  must^be  understood   is  for  tl^ roof  only.     As  I  wa*  on  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  -^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j,^  ^^^^  ^^  W 

the  point  of  building  a  lean-to  house  ^  ^et  long.  I  was  thmkiiig  ^^^^     y^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  .t,,^  ^  Jij  ^  oar 

of  ordering  the  lights  above  referred  to ;  but  on  finding  that  ^^^^.^^  ^  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^,.^^     THay  •»  in  thCB 

the  roof  only  would  cost  £60,  exclusive  of  railway  carriage   I  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^1„,  fo,  the  puiyoeeflC 

oonsulted  my  carpenter,  a«d  asked  Inm  for  his  estima  e  of  a  ^^^         j^^^l  ^^^^-        of  them  at  once  Qmi  it  is  ratfcr  J* 

fixed  roof,  intending  to  ventilate  the  house  by  sliding  shutters  ,^^^j  ^^^^^  .^  1        j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  oply  tobpW 

in  the  front  and  back  walls.      It  must  be  understood  that  I  -cut  out  all  othen  1 

asked  him  to  give  me  his  estimate  for  the  roof  only,  that  I  might         •  *-' 

compare  it  with  the  cost  of  ready-made  lights.     The  difference . 

is  so  remarkable  that  it  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  being  recorded ; 

and  it  will,  I  think,  show  your  readers  how  cheaply  a  lean-to  CHEAP   ICE-HOUSE. 

house  may  be  glazed  even  if  they  pay  more  than  I  have  stated.  __  .    ^  ^,  ^    xi  •      i  i.       j.v— *  «m  m 

•^       **  ^  ^  ^  £        rf        Hayiko  but  rtoently  come  to  this  place  whan  there  wiMj 

1.  49  rafters,  be.t  flr  limbor,  4i  inches  by  1  Inch,  each  12  feet       *'  icehouse,  I  WM  visited  by  a  neighbour  during  th*  bMdW 

lonjj,  tnd  18  Inches  apart,  chrtmfered,  planed,  painted,  and  of  Uet  wmter.     He  described  his  loe-bouBe  to  100  ;  it  •pP"^ 

rebate  fom.ed  by  tacking  on  a  Blip  of  hlf-inch  board,  go  simple,  that  I  began,  finished,  and  filled  it  before  the  fiTO* 

3rf.  per  foot,  8a.  each 6    0    0  «-,  avor      I  onenAd  it  in  Mav   and  had  olfintv  of  ice  dailf  vl 

lao  feet  of  same  for  bottom  and  top  of  houi'e,  4  inches  by  !T**  ^^^'     f^  openea.  it  in  may,  ana  naa  p»««y  oi  iw  «j|v  - 

S  inches,  planed  and  painted  at  id.  per  foot 2   0   0  October.     As  it  la  very  easy  to  make,  and  inexpen«i?e,l<iei^"' 

2.  720  feet  giuM  at  2id.  per  foot 7  13   4  it  in  ease  you  think  it  wortli  offering  to  your  readeve.  , 

3.  OluKinnr  and  putty  at  84.  per  lOU  feet 2  17    8  /-j_    _    a*«<ir»   VM-nlr   T   Ana  n  AirpiiUr  nit.    12  f^  dBBlk  ^^tt 

Labour  In  fixing  rafters  to  plates,  wot  moriicinff  but  nailing  ,  „V   .  ?   5-     ^  .  *   j     -^  i     wrcular  pit,   135  MK  "JJ,  ^ 

them  on 10   0  12  feet  in  diameter.     A  drain  leads  from  it  to  a  ponai  *''*^. 

•■ —  tlie  drain  being  below  the  surfiEioe.    The  pert  oloae  totheni*  " 

£19  11    0  Qf  1^^^  y^Q^^  go  ae  to  form  a  trap.    The  aide*  of  the  pv  >■* 

By  this  metliod  of  building  I  liavc  n  strong  roof  with  largo  glass  wattled  with  hazel  rods  and  fern,  or  other  litt^,  stoiWb4'^ 

(15  inches  by  18  inclies)  60  fret  long  and  12  feet  wide  for  the  tlie  e«rth  and  the  wattle  as  the  work  prooeedi.  . 

above  sum.     To  purchase  lights  ready  made  to  form  a  roof  of        Strong  rough  poles  are  uaed  to  form  the  oooioel  lerf  ^ 

the  same  dimensions,  I  observe,  hy  referring  to  advertisements  of  covered   entranoe,  which   arc   of  the  usual  fonni    T«0  d'^ 


cheap  lights  I  repeat,  I  should  have  to  pay  £C}0,  and  even  this  is  of  larch  planks,  between  which' straw  is  stuffed  when  the  -^^^ 

really  a  low  price  for  a  roof  GO  feet  by  12  feet,  compared  to  old-  is  filled  complete  the   woodwork,  and  the  wbolf  it  t)iiM^ 

faahioned  prices.    But  what  I  wish  to  point  out  to  your  readers  3  feet  thick  with  heather. — Q-.  Q-.  W. 

is  the  enormous  difTi-renee  between  a  home-made  roof  and  lights 

purchased   ready  made.     I  therefore  refer  them  to  the  above  ' "" 

estimate,   and   earnestly  a<lvise  all   those   who   wish   to   build  .-oj^r^jy^r   TTniTT-n  TWAWTTPT?'  TY1  TrTrtHmBflfO 

vineries   to  form   their  roofs  as   I   have  directed.      The   sup-  APPLYmG  LIQITID  MAJf  UKK  rO  JfLUlf?JUtW 

porting  walls,  as  must  be  the  case  if  ready-made  hghts  arc  pur-  PLANTS   IN   POTS. 

chaaed,  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  builder,  and  may  be  cither        jj^  ^^y   -^g^^  authority,  "The  Greenhoase  ICaniul  ft»  *• 

of    brick,    stone,    or    three-(iuftrtor-incli   boards   rebated   and  Many,"  I  find  weak  manure  water  reoommended  for  OaBeett* 

painted;   there  is   only   one  thing   necessary— there  must  bo  this  month;  and,  on  the  same  authority,  I  have nanaUy  art** 

1.  At  the  proM-nt  price  of  timber  thi.i«  a  high  charge.  it  very  weak  to  all  plants  on  the  first  W«~<»«'*fi*^ 

2.  sixti-^n-ounce  ^'l.l^s cnn  b»-  bouubt  nt  2d.  per  foot.  buda.     Now,  in  one  of  youT  Deeember  BumBere  1  nm  jrr 
8.  Tilt' "trad** "  ch  irfff  this  price  for  gluring  only ;  it  wa»  the  pries  paid  oivinff  a  oharffe  never  to  apply  it  to  any  plant  hem  Sq?***^ 

for  tkat  done  ut  ihc  Crysiul  I'alute  til  Sydenham  ;  and  clever  fellows,  I  have  ?^  i/l^      t  ®       ^„*,-il/ .  •n/ww^W'nl  «iIII.    mwumt      ■■■'■iJiy 

hc:ird.  c.uld  «io  a  ••  tilii.- "  ,„o.  o  than  r,i)0  feet  per  diem.    4*.  per  100  fett  J?  ^^J'    }  ?"^  generally  a  auooeaifiU  growOT,  aoet  ^H*^ 

for  puttjing  and  gUnsing  u  a  liberal  price.  bloomer,  of  the  common  groonhouse  plants.    I  bsfit  mmun^' 
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Owwllii  1  but,  allhough  my  AiaImi  hire  boen  moat  prodiol  or  tbera  will  be  no  ion  bnga  to  ipeBk  ol'mthe  trM,  bat  Unra  11W7 

bkMMD,  after  a  t(Mf  of  gr«it  profusion  I  haTs  loit  toj  bMtpTaitts,  b«  at  the  bottom  of  it.  To  pr^reot  tbsm  Dlimbin(rii  (he  ireatber 

■Ittongli  thej  hare  bun  artutioall;  attended  to.     Do  jou  think  get«  warm,  rnn  a  bnuh  along  the  bottom  for  6  inultai  irido  with 

lUl  oaD  be  owing  to  the  forcii^  nature  of  the  mannra  irater,  coal  Ur,  and  witli  a  fuurth  ^  oil  in  it  to  kerp  it  iQoiat.     Whea- 

or  the  o(er-blowi>^  of  the  pianttf     I   liare  no*   a   beautiful  ---'''<           >  -      ■                                                <  .          -< 
A,  Irinmpbana  coTered  i*ilh  floner-buds—woBld  fou  adfiee  mj 
Uanaing  themf     If  jou  dniro  it,  I  ghould  like  to  give  jou 
an  anwoat  of  mf  luecMi,  as  an  e»oouregeme>t  to  my  tialer 
amateur  gard«n«ra,  altbough  it  would  bs  a  praotioil  tebitation 

of  Mr.  Andarton'i  opinion  that  fins-BaToared  SrapM  omnot  LONGFOBD   HAJJIJ. 

be  woduoed  in  tke  lame  hoiiae   with  weU-Uowered  plantar  Lohotobd  Hall,  the  upaS  of  John  Rjland,  Bk|.,  ia  a  nrodem 

^  ''■  maiiB(Dn,  ntuato  at  StretGird,  on  ths  frrat  flat  of  land  which 

[There  is  no  fulo  without  ex«epHon,     In  the  Biontba  you  commen''e«   at   Mancheiior    end    extends    to    Allrincham    in 

UnM,in  Sne  sonny  weattier,  we  would  help  Cbr^iantliBaiaTns  Cheahire,  a  dittanee  of  nine  miles  in  a  soulhernlj  direction.  Thi* 

with  nanilre  walarj    we  would  do  the  same  with  ClnvrariM  'rieiB  about  wren  miles  broad.    The  land  k  in  many   plaoes 

knd  Frimnlu.    In  continued  dull  weather  rleu  watar  *oald  be  light  and  saiidy,  produetnf  eioelleiit  crojts  of  regetabk»,  wilieli 

Wfood.     We  would  Blgogire  weak  manure  watei^-weBk,  mind  are  grown  largely  to  supply  the  want*  of  (lie  rititens  of  Man- 

— to  CamelliH  (welling  their  bud* ;   in  dull  fojggy   Heather  we  ehwter. 

would  ralher  give  it  weaker  still.     In  the  me  of  Aaaleoi  the  I  hid  ooEasion  to  tisiC  Longford  JTall  a  few  days  ago,  to  eee 

manum  w«ler  should  be  weak  if  giren  at  all,  and  of  a  oooling  and  hate  a  friendly  ehat  with  my   old  friend  Mr,  Adam*,  the 

nature  as  that  A^>m  old  cow-dung  ;   Tory  hot  manure  is  apt  to  gardener  there ;  ar.d  though  at  this  dull  seasoD  of  the  year  tbere 

injure  the  plants  afterwards.     A  little  rotten  leaf  mould,  or  oow-  was  not  a  grand  display  of  fruita  and  ttowcrj,  yet  I  saw  so  mneh 

Aaag   three  years  old,  laid  on  the  surface  would  be  sBfer  than  and  so  many  good  points   in  gardening,  that  I  was  tempted  to 

miiob  manure  water  if  not  week  and  cool.     Unles*  ezeesiiTely  take  notes,  and  am  now  writing  them  ont  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 

thiok  we  would  not  thin  the  buds  mued,  but  cut  all  off  as  aoon  r«ders  of  our  Jocta:!*!,  OF  Uohticultthe.     1  like  to  rlsit  a 

■I  done  flowering,  dlow  the  plant  to  rMt  for  a  fiiHnight,  and  garden  in  winter,  eepecially  a  garden  like  that  atlnngford,  where 

than  raise  the  temperature,  or  take  it  where  the  beat  t>  from  there  is  a  Urge  quantity  of  glssi-cOTered  Btrurtures,     The  gay 

65°  to  €0^,  aad  uae  the  syringe  freely  to  set  fresh  growth  going,  eonBerratories  show  a  greater  contrast  to  the  deep  repass  of  the 

We  th^l  be  glad  of  the  information  and  encouragement  you  flower  garden,  and   the   rarly-biossomiug  Vines,    Peeches,  and 

oflbr.]  Neetarinee,  io.,  gire  a  pleasing  eipoelation  of  early  fruits,  wtrikt 

■ ..-  tbeopen  walls  and  orchard   trees  are  all  in  a  naked  quieeeent 

ttate. 

TBEATUEHT    OF   AN   OLD    WALL   INFESTED  At  this  lime  of  the  year  wc  do  enjoy  our  greenhouses  and 

JJY    WOODLICE  firnit-hoDses  a  great  deal  mom  than  in  summer,  for  the  simple 

^  ,        ,1 .1   ,  .,     ^      ,    „    .     ,            i  1     .    »               .    ■  reaeon  tliat  the  planta  are  in  action,  fllTine  us  the  hope  of  early 

Ofjta<.hIh.T.lh.i«.«.Bmmt,a  jmsf  l.rg.oM.,il-ljita,  „„,  „  ^,^^  ,,„„„        „     ,„,,  „„  ,„,.„,.j„„  J^ 

ttdthe  mortar  ont  of  the joinU  4 inchae.nd  6 mchw  m  .  pl.ee.  duolion.  of  .  wJl-man.ged  pwd™,  ..  with  the  hothou.e  de^rt- 

Tliete  a  B  TMt  quantity  of  wbodhce  harhour  in  the  w«U,  the  j^^j                               8      b          >                                        r 

KE  "^  ".C*';"''  """' '■"PI '°"  ■"'  retaldloi!  for  •hra>  j,  \,  ,oo,e,h.l  diMeoll  m  .oeh  .  l.r,e  pl.ee  10  ehet«,  .  good 

4  fcej  md  th.  lo-er  part  pomttd.    Tbi.  would  nie  a  good  ,„„i„g.„„,,„  ,„  d„„,ibmB  il.    Perh.p.  Ih.  bnl  ,111  b.  Where 

S.  ,, '.  ?     ,T°,      f,   ,v      iSr         .S".'  t  'f°J',?'.  lenleiMlb.  ta.gr.ng.rffo,eli,i,.b.S.e..    The  ..lire  Imph 

Jnib.t,do.h.tI.,ll  lbewoodh„.p„,llhelool.ofh.Hol  ,,  470  feet,  dlTlded  iSo   .1,   .o»p,tt™«,l,.      Tl,.  e-rdnS,-. 

ttm.    I  wa.  goms  lo  make  a  ij.llor.  el  ja.  tar  and  Untitled  ,^,,rt.ble  oelta,.  i.  at  the  ™t  eS.    I  wendrf  t»j  Say  Iber,, 

ST  .        i  ■;.  .  r;  ""'"'"l!  ""*  '""  ""  •■"■  ■'■  I"S'  ..d  .»7  .en.«3„ll,  ll„»  i,  a  doe,  opening  fmi  hi,  hew 

oa,  10  ntali  It  lo  the  eon.,.l.oov  of  ■b.tewa.b,  and  gel  a  white-  ,„„  He'n,„ge  of  houee..    Through  1I..I  dtof  Mr.  idnn.  etm- 

SSfhl     r.   .5      ".1.° .     1.      1.  f"   '1    '         U       "  'l"t«>  ■"•    Th.  Snl  hone,  ia  Ihr  the  grewlh  ol  Pe.the.  and 

■eeend  Ihonghl  .trnek  in^  Ih.t  when  hot  .«ther  eam.  the  g..  Seetatine..     Thi.  hon.o,  115  f.«  long  and  IS  feet  wide,  I.  a 

Sll,'?  •n"'','^  t  T  ""'t""'-  'l'.""  '"'■  ",°  ;J""i  lean.lo,  and  had  erldenth  been  pnl  again,!  the  wall  long  alhr 
Blhat  will  net  do,  bow  I  ean  take  Pteeertiog.  amn.t  them  ?  ,,,.  „„  |,^  |^„  ^„„,  •  ^^  ,^  ,'„  „„  ,,,  ,,,„  .J,,,^ 
iU  «Jrf  of  trapping  I  h..elned,  and  .h.llrtJl  follow  np  ,  bpl  ,  ,  n„,„ard  anon.,  hot  .inee  thi,  were  eovered  with 
trapping  .Iter  the  fruit  begin,  to  npMi  will  not  mtb  the  ftniit,  n  j  ,  ,  ;„„,„„^  „„  j  ..  „„„  ;i.n~,.,™M.  .i,u,uH 
,  ' .',  ,  ,.  ,  ,  .1  ?  ,1  »  ..  ,-,,.,  -  .  gl.w  the  wood  hna  improved,  and  i.  no*  tnoroiighly  npened 
forthey^t  holes  at  he  ilalk  o  the  fruit  and  thereremara  ,n  »„j  (^j^^,  ^,„^  ^,h  blossom-bn.ls,  showing  the  great 
them.  There  a»  only  a  few  straggler,  to  be  «u(^  then.-  ^^,  ^^^J^  „,^  ,,„^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^„,4  ^^^  |,^_ 
WOR10Z8TIB.  j^^^  fpgj^j  gj^g  ^^^  upright,  young  Pench  treen  hare  bean 
I  We  do  not  aee  how  you  oan  do  well  widiout  freali  pointing  planted  near  to  it,  and  a  treUts  made  to  train  them  to.  lUi 
■neli  a  wall.  If  the  tar  had  beon  implied  early  in  autumn  il  trellis  ia  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  is  not  raised  too  high  :  there- 
night  hare  done,  as  the  smell  and  ammoniaoal  fnmaa  would  Ibre,  ttio  trees  will  nsrer  shade  those  on  the  back  wall  lo  injure 
IiAVe  been  pretty  welt  gone  before  the  troot  came  into  bloom  and  <fren  the  lovest  branches.  Tlie  objeot  aimed  at  here  is  (o  oMain 
ImH  Now  it  would  not  be  «o,  and  crery  spot  of  tar  that  lighted  as  mucli  fruit  as  possible  from  the  space  oove^^  :  hence  eren 
on  the  tree  would  be  injurioua,  and  the  fumea  woald  be  lo  too,  the  pillars  Ihit  support  the  roof  ere  clothed  with  Vines  ifhich 
Sfen  tar,  howerar,  would  not  All  tlie  Jaints,  and  the  woodlice  hare  grown  remarkably  well,  but  wben  the  I'catlics  liare  Glled 
would  got  tht're  aa  soon  aa  the  tar  was  hard  and  inodorous.  The  the  trellis  I  think  llicae  Vines  wilt  sliadc  tliem  too  niiicli,  and 
■ail-bolea  might  be  thus  ftUed  j  but  nothing  will  do  for  the  open  will  liUTC  lo  be  rcmovcil.  The  n>it  house  is  a  Pencil- lioude,  also 
joiuta  at  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  but  frcah  pointing.  As  a  1^  feet  long,  and  the  same  width.  It  is  |>Unte'l  similarly 
makeshift,  the  following  ia  what  we  would  recommend  ; — Get  ■  to  the  first,  only  on  the  front  trellis  elandard  Peaclu-s  here  been 
Urge  pot  and  a  moyeabla  fire  near  the  wall,  unnail  the  trees,  planted  by  a  former  gardener  ;  and  iu  order  lo  bring  the  heads 
■nd  lay  tliem  in  bundles  a  little  from  the  waU,  wash  the  wall  from  j  down  the  long  stems  are  sloped  in  a  slanting  direction  auiUciently 
top  lo  bottom  with  water  near  the  boiling- point,  injecting  it  to  spread  ont  the  branchra  to  the  trelhe,  giving  t^'m  a  r»ther 
with  a  syringe  or  engine  into  ererj  seam  or  creTice,  That  will  '  odd  appearance,  but  they  hive  nearly  eorered  the  trellis,  and  are 
pretty  well  do  for  all  hre  vermin  and  eggs  too.  Then  make  up  rery  liealtHy,  producing,  1  iras  inTormcd,  very  riccllent  froit. 
•ome  liircvash  nilh  fresh  hot  lime  ralher  thin,  working  it  from  j  This  house  is  juet  starl.'d  forcing,  anJ  Iho  Peaches  will  aoon  be 
top  to  bottom,  BO  that  it 'will  run  into  erory  hole  and  cranny,  i  in  bloesom.  The  adjoini'ig  house  is  a  lofty  grwnhoun  put  up 
TEii  would  be  too  light  for  the  well-being  af  the  trees,  aa  the  |  to  break  the  uniformity  of  the  long  range,  and  is  useii  to  forea 
leiUalian  of  heat  would  be  too  powerful ;  but  this  is  merely  Azaleas  and  Camellins  into  early  blooming.  Passing  through 
Intended  as  (he  groundcolour,  and  for  filling  all  the  holes.  Then  i  this  we  entered  into  ■  large  vinery  GJ  feet  long  and  ^1  feet 
make  up  limewasli  of  the  usual  coniislence,  but  to  every  three  j  wide,  Tliis  is  a  noble  house,  and  is  Wrll  fumished  with  healtiiy 
■arta  of  hot  powdered  lime  add  one  part  of  sulphur,  aid  one  of  I  yaung  Vines  four  or  Svo  years  old.     The  Vines  are  all  planted 

Oark  Roman  cement.    Thii  will  make  the  ovlour  much  darker,    laside.     A  broad  walk  leads  -■ "•-  — '--  -■''•  ■■■" —  "• 

■■d  render  U  more  adheaher    We  may  oooaiilsr  that  after  thii  j  ea«h  side  to  *npport  the  roc 
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theie  pillars,  sod  the  roof  is  coTsred  with  Tines,  one  to  eTei7 
rafter.  On  geieral  of  theie  there  were  hanging  many  bunehes  of 
fruit,  chiefly  Muicata,  when  I  law  thsin  tin  the  ISIh  of  Janimrj 
this  jear.     On  the  border  I  obiurred  a  conaiderable  number  of 


Tided.  The  hot-water  pipei  are  6  inches  diameter.  A  double 
roir  of  ascending  pipes  irilli  an  under  return-pipe  arc  laid  on 
•hort  pillarii  near  ihe  front,  and  a  double  row  at  Che  bacli.  When 
in  full  fmit  thii  house  mutt  have  ■  rich  appearBnce.  The  Vines 
are  very  etrong  and  healthj,  and  appear  to  be  quite  at  home. 
The  front  walTii  built  on  arches,  which  admit  Ihe  roota  to  (ravel 
outside  when  thej  need  that  extension. 

The  thres  adjoining  houics,  each  50  feet  long,  are  all  vineries 
also,  forced  at  diflereut  periods  so  as  to  produce  fruit  in  succes- 
sion ;  but  inside  there  are  pits,  which  are  used  for  suecession 
Pines.  In  order  to  giie  the  rafter  Vines  their  needful  rest,  they 
are  brought  down,  pruned,  and  laid  lengthwise  close  to  tlie  front 
windows,  which  are  kept  conatsntlj  open,  except  in  Tery  severe 
frost.  To  keep  the  cold  wind  from  blowing  in,  a  second  row  of 
lights  is  fitted  up  about  15  inches  from  the  real  front  windowa  : 
upon  these  a  long  broad-enough  board  is  nailed,  and  tlist  board 
forms  a  very  usoFul  shelf  to  place  low  plants  upon. 

Around  the  Pine-pils  there  is  a  walk,  and  at  the  back  a  border 
in  which  Tine*  are  planted.  To  give  these  a  check  and  a  rest 
they  are,  after  being  pruned,  brought  close  down  to  the  border, 
and  whilst  at  rest  are  covered  with  mats  ;  the  cool  earth  and  the 
eOTcring  keep  them  quiescent  enough  during  the  winter  months. 
B;  iheae  oontrivanoes  the  houses  are  made  almost  doubly  useful. 
Pines  and  stove  plants  sre  grown  in  them  all  the  year  round. 
At  the  time  ot  commencing  to  start  the  Vine*  the  extra  lights 
are  removed  and  the  real  front  lights  closed,  and  then  the  Tines 
gradually  begin  to  pash  their  buds,  and  when  sufficiently  ad- 
vaDced  are  at  once  tied  up  to  the  rafters.  All  the  Vines  through- 
out the  whole  range  are  pruned  on  the  spur  system.  The  nn- 
derstrstnm  of  all  soil  on  the  borders  of  all  these  vineries  being  a 
very  thick  bed  of  sand,  and  that  well  drained,  there  is  no  stagnant 
water ;  hence  there  was  no  necessity  to  raise  the  soil  much  above 
the  general  level ;  but  a  gentle  slope  is  given  to  the  border  for 
Ihe  purpose  of  throwbg  off  heavy  rain,  as  wellu  catching  more 
of  the  heal  from  the  sun. 

This  finishes  my  remarks  On  the  united  long  range  of  honsee. 
On  emerging  Irom  tlie  farthest  door  we  came  upon  a  small  pro- 
pagating-bouse  and  a  small  fernery,  both  very  useful  for  ihoir 
respective  purposes.  At  a  right  angle  with  the  long  range,  and 
a  sufBciant  distance  from  it,  there  are  two  houses  built  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  growing  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  Wlien  I 
was  there  they  both  were  occupied  with  the  latter  in  bearing. 
The  form  of  these  houses  is  a  rather  steep  spsn  roof;  I  iio  think 
a  lower  elevation  would  have  been  better.  There  is  a  five-foot 
walk  in  the  centre,  and  borders  3  feet  wide  on  each  side.  In  these 
borders  the  Cucumbers  are  planted  in  the  richest  soil  thst  can  be 
made ;  and,  in  order  to  supply  ammonia  to  the  air,  there  are 
troughs  filed  on  the  pipes  filled  with  water  and  horse-droppings 
from  the  stable ;  the  gaseous  matter  given  off  not  only  feeds  the 
plants  but  keeps  down  the  red  spider.  There  are  four  pipes  to 
give  top  heat  and  others  under  the  borders  to  give  bottom  heat. 
Excepting  the  sharp  angle  of  the  roof  I  think  these  the  best 
liouses  for  growing  these  kind  of  fruit  I  have  seen.  I  must  also 
think  that  more  piping  for  lop  heat  would  be  an  improveii  ent, 
more  especially  during  the  winter  months.— T.  Applbdt. 
(To  be  coHlinued.) 


CYCLAMEN  HEDEB^EFOnrm  AND 

NEAPOLITANUM. 

Ts  Tbb  JocBiriL  OF  IIoRTicrLTiTRX  for  December  Srd,  pase 

'■•a,  there  is  a  notice  of  the  two  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamens,  C.  he^ 
^.olium  and  C,  neapolilsnum,  the  farmer  blossoming  in  the 
'>ring,  and  the  latter  in  the  autumn.  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
I  you  or  any  of  jour  correspondents  will  inform  me  by  what 
*••   "  ers  the  two  species  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other, 

tion  tr  '1  1  difference  of  their  time  of  blossoming. 

--1.-1  '.ich  has  always  been  coniidered  O.  b' ' 


from  the  original  stock,  informing  me  at  the  same  time  that  tlw 
plant  blossoms  in  the  spring,  and  that  he  had  no  remamblUEB 
of  having  seen  it  blossom  at  any  other  lime.  But  to  my  giNl 
disappointment  the  roots  he  sent  me  blossomed  in  lh«  foltowinf 
aulumii,  and,  passing  over  tho  spring,  they  blossomed  again  laii 
autumn,  and  the  Uosaams  and  the  M«Te«  Ibsy  ^odued 
appeared  so  like  those  of  a  Cyclamen  I  have  long  cultivated  ai 
C  neapolitanum,  and  which  I  believe  it  to  be,  that  hitliCTtoI 
have  failed  to  discover  any  difference  between  them. 

That  Ihe  Bramfield  Cyclamen  blossoms  in  the  spring  is  eon- 
firmed  by  the  description  of  Sir  James  E.  Smith,  which  aceoB- 
panies  the  figure  io  "  Englith  Botany  ;"  but  he  adds  that  in  a  tot 
tirated  state  it  sometimes  blossoms  in  the  autumn.  Tlis  state- 
ment, together  with  my  own  experience  of  the  roots  from  tks 
Bramfield  stock,  lias  suggested  the  query  whether  tlis  two 
plants  are  really  distinct  species;  whether  the  plant  wbicba 
Italy  invariably  blossoms  in  the  autumn,  doe*  not  in  theooUv 
climate  of  Enghind  sometimes  blossom  in  the  spring.  Inngk 
cases  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  heat  of  the  summer  hai  not 
been  sufficient  to  form  Ihe  latent  flower-buds  in  time  for  (hot 
development  in  the  autumn,  and  that,  therefore,  the  bloMomBi 
has  been  retarded  till  the  spring  ;  and  il  may  be  that  the  rwli 
having  acquired  this  habit  generally  retain  it,  or  retain  it  naiil 
they  are  removed  to  a  warmer  situation.  In  his  "Si^ak 
Flora,"  Smith  gives  April  alone  as  the  lime  of  floweriEt  <p( 
0.  hederffifolium  i  whilst  our  more  recent  Floras,  I  beliere  J]  rf 
them,  give  the  autumn  as  (he  only  time.  Smith  doea  not  appnr 
to  have  known  any  other  locality  than  that  of  Bramfield  ;  Ball 
Cyclamen  which  the  authors  of  our  more  reoenl  Floras  eouite 
identical  with  the  Bramfield  plant,  grows  wild  at  Sandbiu«t,ii 
Kent,  where,  as  I  am  inform^  by  a  gentleman  residing  m  (hi 
neighbourhood,  and  to  whom,  also,  I  am  indebted  for  loott,  it 
invariably  blossoms  in  the  autumn,  never  in  the  spfiii|.— 
Halesleiqe. 

[There  is  little  doubt  that  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  Iiindley,  andDDS, 
all  three  described  in  some  of  their  publications  the  Ofclaaw 
-1.3       1..,-..  ^pji  C1b«b«[ 
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jnd*  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  Tsnore,  finding  their 
applied  the  name  neapatilanum  to  the  one  which  hu  btn 
universally  cultivated  in  England  aa  hedemfolium,  and  whick 
is  the  same  as  the  identical  English  Cyclamen  found  in  SnSblk 
end  in  Eent ;  but  in  middle  Italy  alone,  it  is  asid,  is  whsn  it 
it  quite  at  home.  However,  Clusius's  original  C^tJana 
hedencfolium  (Cyclaminus  hedenefoUo  verno  tempore  Bonn) 
is  said  to  be  as  common  at  Ifaples  as  neapolitanum:  Ihersfin 
there  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time  in  England,  not  only  lbs 
mislsko  as  to  name,  but  two  plants  have  been  confused  ths  out 
with  the  other.  Our  British  Cyclamen  is  cortaiitlj  Ihe  tnw 
neapolitanum  of  Tenore ;  and  if  Clusius  had  ndt,  nearly  W 
hundred  jcbts  before,  named  the  spring- flowering  prolamen  of 
Southern  Italy  hedenefolium,  our  British  plant  would  han 
better  deserved  that  specific  name.  There  are  only  (bras 
European  C^yclamcns  considered  as  distinct  botanical  snoiMlV 
those  who  have  had  good  opportunity  of  studying  tham  and 
long  practice  in  their  culture,  and  (be  three  are  mora  or  list 
Ivy-leaved.  First  in  order  is  Clusius's  spring- floweTingCalabnan 
plant )  the  second  is  Linmeus's  europteum,  a  native  m  NoitlMn 
Italy  along  the  Alps;  and  lastly,  this  plant  of  middle  Iltly, 
called  by  Tenore  neapolilanum,  after  Naplea,  his  own  towB, 
round  which  it  abounds,  and  where  the  northern  limits  ft 
Clusius's  hedenefolium  ore  said  to  rest. 

After  they  have  been  long  in  cultivation  they  vary  mndi  IrMl 
seed ;  and  as  by  seeds  only  they  can  be  inorrased,  their  botankal 
distinctions,  which  are  few,  are  soon  so  muoh  blmded  that  tkl 
original  descriptions  would  now  be  of  little  avail.  Neapolitanm 
is  the  most  varied  in  the  leaves,  some  being  quite  as  in  tba 
Irish  Ivies  ;  some  have  triangular  leaves  ;  some  ara  Bve-anglsd 
All  these  variations  are  not  found  on  one  ^nt  i  but  the  seed- 
lings of  any  plant  of  neapolitanum  will  exhibit  these  diverntiat 
and  there  is  an  irregular  broad  band  of  white  and  purple  M 
the  under  surface  of  all  (he  leaves  in  their  dillbnnt  variatiow 
The  under  side  of  (he  leavea  of  the  true  hederBfolium  is  plaik 
purple,  as  incoum,  and  only  marbled  on  the  Upper  surlaee,andtbt 
bulb  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  that  of  neapolitannm,  I  am  still 
without  theee  three  Cyclamens  pure  and  simple. — D.  Smajow.'} 
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bttntihil  Bom,  the  perTame  (rhough  fsbl).  ■■  like  th*  SwMt- 
brUr.  Tbe  plant  I  Imtb  flDwered  wm  grown  in  •  diffprent 
mtnner  from  ths'mt.  I  expect  to  flower  all  my  planta  oeit 
•nmmer  under  the  Mine  treatment.  If  I  nioeeed  I  AM  let  you 
know,  and  aleo  the  way  I  treat  them.— Johit  Anscb,  OarJentr, 
Smtiteot. 


CONDITIOKS  NECESSART  FOE  PEESEEVING 
ICE. 

I  TIIB  the  Ubertj  of  responding  to  the  invitation  of  jonrTcry 
able  oorrmpondent,  Mr.  Uobaon,  in  eipreuing  my  f  lewa  ■■  to 
tke  eonditiont  most  likely  to  prMorre  ice  for  the  longiat  period 
of  time,  and  to  note  a  little  of  my  eiperienra  in  the  matter. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  the  first  plaoe,  that  ioe  ia  aimpty  water 
depriTed  of  its  calorie  or  heat ;  and  aa  aoon  ai  its  temperature  is 
rawed  beyond  ■  given  point  the  solid  stale  givea  way  to  the  fluid. 
Keeping  this  well-known  faet  in  view,  one  woold  really  think 
that  there  could  exist  but  « ery  little  difieraace  of  opinion  <a  to 
the  conditions  ntaeasai^  to  prraerre  water  in  (hii  cold  and  aolid 
foTlD.  Evidently,  thia  will  be  nioit  fnlly  aocompliahed  in  pro- 
portion as  we  minags  to  prevent  heat  from  getting  at  onr  stored 
maas  of  icei  and  failure  or  inroeas  will  depend  entirely  on  Ilia 
conducting  or  noneonducling  powera  of  the  mediam  with  which 
the  ice  ia  more  immediately  lurronndcd.  There  may,  however, 
be  grmt  diflbrenee  of  opinion  aa  to  the  beat  means  of  securing 
■noh  conditions  its  are  moat  desirable. 

Moat  fully  do  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bobaon's  viewa  (aa  opposed 
to  thoie  promulgated  by  Mr.  Beaton) — namely,  that  ■  current  of 
summer  air  ia  tbe  moat  likely  thing  in  the  world  to  get  rid  of 
ice  at  the  shortest  poaaible  notice.  In  this  respect  I  remflin,  as 
jet,  one  of  the  old  achool.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
tlie  most  superBcist  observer,  that  under  no  ciroumstances  do 
snow  and  ice  vanish  ao  quickly  from  onr  Selda  and  hradlanda  as 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  high  mild  wind  ]  and  that  frost  and 
mow  Btick  longest  to  the  ground  in  Ihoaa  "  howea  and  dells," 
where  most  aheltered  from  a  current  of  air.  The  great  capacity 
ot  warm  air  for  moisture  accounts  for  this.  Every  particle  of 
air,  aa  it  rushes  along  in  a  hreeiy  day,  imparta  its  he»t  to  the 
mow,  melta,  and  lioka  up  ita  quota  and  carries  it  away.  Nor  ia 
it  conceivable  that  a  current  of  air,  in  tbe  dog  days,  rushing 
through  an  ice-housa  and  playing  upon  the  ice,  can  have  a  con- 
trary eflect. 

It  baa  already  been  remarked  that  there  ean  be  but  little 
diSereuce  of  opinion  aa  to  the  fact,  that  the  best  way  to  preserve 
ice  is  to  keep  heat  from  [t.  Surely  there  can  be  no  Surer  way 
of  defeating  one'a  object  than  to  sllow  a  current  of  air,  with  the 
beat  of  suminor,  to  pass  through  the  ice-house.  Heat  may  And 
ita  way  to  the  ice  through  many  mediums  ;  and  depend  upon  it, 
Mr.  Bobion  ia  quite  correct  in  diatinguiihing  water  as  one  of 
them,  ar.d  in  recommending  double  or  hollow  walla  ;  and  besides 
tncli  a  precaution,  the  outside  wall  ahould  be  aurrounded  with 
the  mo>t  porous  material— such  aa  pure  sand,  and  the  moat 
complete  drainage  aliould  be  secured  all  round  and  below  tbe 
level  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  building,  to  prevent  water  rising 
by  capillary  nttraclion.  Over  and  above  aU,  and  extending 
beyond  Iha  boundsriea  of  the  building,  there  shoald  be  a  thick 
roofing  of  straw,  reeda,  or  heather,  or  whatever  ia  tbe  best  non- 
conductor and  warder-ofl"  of  wet. 

Anything  that  moat  etfeclively  pretenta  heat  by  the  medium 
of  air  in  currsnta,  water,  Ao.,  firom  getting  at  the  ioe  muat,  in  the 
nature  of  thinga,  give  the  best  security  for  its  safety.  I  bare 
had  experience  of  two  ice-houaea  atanding  cloae  to  atagnant 
ponds,  and  in  which  ios  never  kept  well  j  no  doubt  moisture  by 
capillary  attraction  waa  the  csuae. 

I  will  conclude  these  remarlta  by  saying,  that  I  would  care 
very  little  whether  an  ice-house  were  at  my  command  here  or 
not.  The  natnre  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  makes  me 
entirely  inilependent  of  any  such  simcturr,  and  conditions  are 
afforded  nhicb  I  consider  flnt-rate  for  preserving  ice.  To  ex- 
plain, I  hare  only  lo  say  tbst  there  are  immense  embankments, 

are  millio: 

pagale  our  plants.  There  is  nothing  more  required  than  lo 
choose  a  wetl-shaded  knoll  of  this  aand,  and  dig  a  hole  in  the 
aide  of  it  aomething  like  an  ice-honae^  Into  this  hole  you  might 
tnm  a  water-course ;  it  would  all  disappear  as  it  ran.  Here, 
then,  are  what  I  consider  conditiona  most  desirable  for  preserv- 
ing ice  —  perfect  freedtnn  from  anything  approaching  to  an 
Monmulation  of  moiatnre,  with  acrei  of  the  same  aana  abound 


tbe  spot.  The  ice  ia  put  into  thia  pit  in  the  usual  way.  When 
filled,  there  are  placed  over  the  io«  and  round  tbe  shoaldert  of 
the  knoll  some  i  feet  deep  of  dry  straw,  and  the  whole  ia 
thatched  over  to  defy  wind  and  rain.  A  tarpauling  over  all 
would  be  an  improvement ;  but  without  suoh  tbe  ice  keeps 
flrat-rate.  Hero  is  a  lump  of  ioa  aurrounded  with  a  dry  non- 
conducting medium,  and  the  reault  ia  most  aatiafactory.  In 
what  way  would  a  current  of  air  entering  at  tbe  base  and  past- 
ing off  at  the  apex  improve  it  ? 

Previously,  little  waa  thought  of  theae  aand-knolls  forprMen* 
ing  ioe ;  and  there  was  only  a  little  put  into  the  pit  to  be  used 
before  that  in  the  ice-house.  Any  one  at  all  oonveraant  with 
ice- preserving  principles  could  easily  see  that  such  a  position 
afforded  the  very  best  soourily  for  stored  ice.  The  pit  hse  been, 
enlarged,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  cartloads  put  into  it,  and 
it  keeps  far  better  than  ever  I  taw  it  keep  in  any  ice-hoose,  and 
comes  in  for  our  late  autumn  and  winter  supply. — D.  Teombov, 
Arcifrfitid  Qardem. 


SOWING  AECTOTIS  GRANDIFLORA  AND 
SALVIA  PATENS. 

A  Suttcriber  would  be  glad  to  know  the  height  and  colonr  of 
the  Aretotia  grandiSorn,  what  time  the  seed  should  be  sown,  and 
whether  it  would  look  well  in  a  bed  with  a  border  of  Sweet 

And  alto,  when  the  seed  of  Salvia  patens  should  be  aown  to 
flower  in  July. 

[The  average  height  of  Aretotia  grandiflora  may  bo  said  lo  be 
from  10  inchea  to  16  inches.  The  colour  is  a  light  yellow  ;  but 
the  plant  ia  not  at  all  suitable  for  bedding,  only  as  a  good  kind 
to  plant  on  a  border  of  miied  flowers.  The  apring  is  the  time 
lo  sow  all  planta  in  general — some  few  in  the  autumn,  and  stilt 
fewer  at  the  time  the  seeds  are  ripe,  be  the  season  what  it  may. 
Then  the  best  time  of  the  apring  to  sow  Aretotia  or  any  other 
seeds  which  require  half.hardy  treatment,  varies  in  every  plaoe 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  is  done  entirely  under  sheer  necessity 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  In  the  tenth  place  the  man  of  the 
place  sows  all  his  seed,  of  this  otass  before  February  ia  out, 
aome  of  them  at  early  as  the  first  week  of  the  new  year,  because 
he  has  plenty  of  room  under  glass  to  keep  the  seedlings  going, 
and  plmity  of  men  to  look  after  them  i  and  the  nine  persons  out 
of  ten  go  on  severally  on  (be  same  tack,  only  so  much  behind. 
E>ch  sows  as  early  as  his  means  will  determine  on  to  the  very 
end  of  April,  and  some  have  to  do  the  whole  without  a  aqnare 
of  ghiss  from  tbe  20th  of  April  to  the  same  day  in  Hay.  The 
best  time  for  every  one  is  to  bow  on  the  very  day  on  which  his 
or  her  room  and  the  garden  arrangements  will  admit  of  its  being 
done.  Pirat  consider  your  ways  and  means,  and  aow  seeds  in 
January,  February,  Marob,  or  April,  according  to  that  good 
old  rule. 

The  seeda  oF  Salvia  pitent,  lo  flower  in  July,  should  be  sown 
just  fllteen  months  before  that  July,  not  one  dsy  later.  Insome 
plscei,  however,  by  sowing  the  aeeds  in  January,  and  by  flrtt- 
nte  work  tbe  aeedUngs,  or  many  of  them,  bloom  in  August  and 
September  following }  but  in  nineteen  out  ol  twenty  easea  the 
seedlings  are  only  juit  showing  for  bloom  as  the  froat  it  coming. 
For  all  real  and  useful  erononiiosl  work,  Salvia  i^atens  Ought  to 
be  sown  as  a  birnnisl  in  May  to  bloom  the  following  year.j 


IVX  EDGING  FOE  FLOWEE-BEDS. 

My  employers  have  been  travelling  lately  in  France,  and  in 
the  garden)  of  the  Louvre  and  TuiUeries  they  have  seen  some 
beds  edged  with  Ivy.  Can  yon  infonn  me  if  it  is  the  common 
Ivy,  or  what  variety  it  is  Ibey  useF  Also  how  it  is  planted,and 
what  ia  the  allei^  treatment.— WoBCaaTiBSH  I  KB. 

[rour  employers  had  no  need  to  go  to  Paris  to  aee  the  com- 
mon Ivy  planted  aa  flat  edgings,  in-doors  or  out  of  doors.  Our 
own  nursery  reporter  explained  the  plan  in  these  pages  six  or 
seven  years  back,  and  he  highly  approved  of  tbe  plan,  which  is 
aa  old  as  any  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Weeks,  the  celebrated  one-boiler- system  man,  was  the 
fir«t  person,  we  belief  e,  who  made  Ivy  edgings  i  and  any  one 
may  make  them  any  tune  of  the  whole  year,  but  the  end  of 
April  would  bo  ihe  beat  time.  Any  kind  of  Ivy  would  do, 
variegated  as  well  as  green ;  and  ^nta  bom  6  inobas  ont  of  • 
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coppice,  to  10  feet  or  12  feet  from  a  nursery  in  pots  are  equally 
good  for  the  purpose,  and  the  training  and  trimming  arc  just  the 
same  as  for  Mangles*  Variegated  Qeranium.] 


managed  ?  In  the  room  referred  to  they  would  only  have  a  ^ean 
of  sunshine  late  in  the  afternoon.  Would  a  lower  temperatve 
with  a  great  deal  more  sunshine  suit  them  better? — FTimuni. 

[Mr.  Fish's  plants  spoken  of  are  in  14  or  15-inch  poti,  nd 
are  about  4  feet  in  height.  Ton  must  not  think  oi  nub 
pots  for  a  number  of  years,  or  you  would  neutralise  the  oibjeel 
you  have  in  view.  Suppose  you  get  your  plants  in  March  or 
April  in  small  pots,  you  might  when  establ'alied  gire  them  a 
shift;  into  five  or  sii-inch  pots  if  they  are  strong  and  bushy,  and 
less  if  they  arc  not,  doing  this  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  befon 
tuming'out  time.     That  size  will  be  quitA  large  enough  fcr 


MANGLES'   VAEIEGATED  GERANIUM. 

I  AM  very  glud  that  Mr.  Smith  gives  ns  hopes  of  some  day 
possessing  a  gold  edged  Geranium,  with  all  the  good  proper- 
ties of  Mangles'  Variegated  one.  Somehow  Mangles'  Varie- 
gated has  been  one  of  my  greatest  favourites,  if  not  the  most 
favoured  one  of  all,  for  a  greht  many  years.  True,  there  arc  some 
now  possessing  a  more  clear  white  margin,  and  with  a  more     oeaa»ng  puiToses.     '''"""  >"";-"\-;";„"*\^- 

V    1  A-^\-       1        u  L4.     *i -^     I.  *i.l  «:.  f-«     »M,*  ♦!,«•.>  '  centres,  or  to  make  a  fine  mass  as  uitroduced  speoiiiienf,  um 

robust  const,  ution.  keep  betfer  through  the  wmt*r,  butjhere  ;  '         aually  give  them  larger  potf;  and  wWi  tht^eOM 

are  none  that  gro,.  ,o  qmcUv  and  cover  an  '""""l  '?»!«'  '»  ■  [„  .tana  in  from  eight  to  twehlincriHrt.  they  wiU  n<i  nari 
^  "  t  "*  ""-'.«"''  fe'  people  =T?, ''L/J^wrnl  n,««fir^  '  ™POttii.g  for  year,.  *Even  those  in  aii-iSch  wfll'do  Mrenlym 

tin 'bX^; ;;  ktd^Yo  ':„^o'f  ix^r^'^rrt"; :  -^ut^repotW  if  r-ix:^i:::i^':':jz^^^ 

«.ondao^con.,idcration  in  a  Geranium  like  thi^  and.  in  ftc*.  i,     ^ 'jj: K^rmrorWotrtoTd  t^p^^^^^^^ 
BrilUnS  iToTorlnroTry'vaSat'I^a  o^h-TdC-nol '  Gen^nium-b^e  if  the  plants  are  _Plung^_in  their  poU,^ 

look  better  without  flowers  than  with  th< 

the  most  profuse  bloomer  I  have,  but  its  grey-looking  foliage 
seeming  in  the  distance  neither  variegated  nor  plain-leaved,  is 
much  aga'nst  it  for  effect. 


isruian  e,  i  ao  not  Know  ot  any  vanegaTcci  one  "«^  "«««"-  ^ye  should  sow  all  the  seeds  you  name  in  liglit  Mndy  soiI,i 
look  better  without  flowers  than  with  them,  wh  lo  BnUante  is  /^  ^^  whit/aand  and  a  littb 
the  most  profuse  bloomer  I  have,  but  its  crey-lookine  foliage    '""«"»"*»»»»"«  u«k  o  .g     /  


very  fine  soil  in  it — say  hi  the  first  we«k  of  March,  and  piMt 
them  in  the  warm  room,  covering  each  pot  with  a  squan  of 


icn  against  It  lor  cnect.  WHi««  t.„^    glaw,  or  a  piece  of  thin  paper  or  glazed  muslin— the  glass  wodd 

W  hat  I  admire  m  a  vancgated  Gc-ranium  for  beddmg  pur-  .  |  P  J-^        » .        ^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

poses  IS  not  wljat  I  believe  florists  have  been  endeavouring  to     ."''  \  ""  V^  .y     Z-  aI^    -«^  -;-«  «  i;**i-  «^  •;»  K«r*.i.mff  tin 
„*«-•,      T  1-1         If        11*-        1       -,  n  «««  K«  «.;fu  ««»ik    it  close  to  the  window,  and  give  a  uttle  more  air  oy  raising  hm 

attain.     I  like  a  leaf  ns  decplv  tipped  as  well  can  be  with  pure  .    ,  ... .,  .,      .  ,* *  *u^  i:*u*.    -xxr-u.^  •«.««^\»«.* «^ini» 

«i.;*^  v.  *  ««.  «i  4-        ■i."'^.    I  *  i.^  ,„-:«i,i^   -«,i  ;fo  Ja»^  i  rIms  a  little  on  the  side  next  the  light.  When  more  want  getong 

white,  but  at  the  same  time  it  ought  to  wrinkle,  and  its  edges  '  ^    ,,        ._  ,  _^        *u    «  -«.  «JL  -w^..:..^  >^^a  «%.^i«  IimL 

.        •  1    .  .  J       «.      n  J  *.,-^  A^J^^   .  to  the  window,  remove  the  first,  now  growmg  and  partly  auor 

turn  upwa«l.  M.  a  cup-.jmpe,  and  not  "" «  ?'>f  t"™^-";    -ed.  to  the  cooler  and  lighter  room'   That,  howeVer/Aodd 
wards  as  mo*t  of  t he  plam-leavod  one.  do,  and  »!«>  >nany  that  •  ,        ^    f-^        ^         j,l     ^^„    ^  ^ 

are  esteemed  as  Tan..gated-as.  for  n.sance,  Alma  which  ^^^^^^      ;      ^  enough  mnst  4  pricked  off  »tl« 

nossessing  a  broader  margin  of  white  than  most  other,  neyertho-  .  •  j«    „,  ^         y^  .    ^^^  ^„^{j,MSm 

Uss  neutrah.es  it  very  much  by  the  edging    urn.ng  downwards  ?   \         ,   ^        ,  ^  ^      „    ^j^^  j^ji^ j 

mstead  of  pomtn.g  up,  thereby  showing  the  central  or  plam         P  P        ^  ^       ^^^  ,„       ^      ^^  ^^ 

green  part  most.      I  admit  there   is  some  merit  in  G-eramums     !'""*•       '       ""^  _i  „*,    ._j  i.i»«.^     '  „  ..JiZ  k*  AiwAA 

It  this*^oIa»»  when  vic«ed  a.  potted  plant.,  or  a.  close  under    »» ,  '""o  ''•'f-fown  plants   ^^^t^^^'y  •*?»•*  *"** 
the  eye  as  tlusc  plants   usually  are!     This  is  not  the  main  ,  »»  «»*?  ^^"^  ^^'^'^  •■«*  «'"'  ^  ""»"  "^^  li«»dled.] 

thing  that  is  wanted  in  bedding  plants ;   but  as  I  have  before  i  

stated  my  views  on  bedding  Geraniums,  I  will  not  go  over  the 


matter  again,  but  will  simply  say  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of 
a  gold-leaved  Geranium  having  the  free-growing  qualities  of 
Mangles'  Silrer-olged  one  being  to  be  liad  ;  and  I  do  not  despair 
of  an  cnergetie,  patient^  and  persevering  cultivator  accomplishing 
this,  and  wliether  this  fact  bo  acco 
a   plant   to  such   treutment   by 


METEOROLOGY  OF  1861  AT  FKOMB. 

The  past  year  came  in  with  tears,  and  the  first  few  kounof 
its  existence  it  was  subject  to  the  wind.    Having  recovered  flpi 


vering  cultivator  accomplishing    ^jj  .  ^  indisposition,  it  buckled  on  its  armour  and  asserted  ite 

mphshed  by  seed,  or  subjecting  '  iron-bound  authority,  though  not  with  the  severity  of  iti  W 

application  of  some  chemical    decessor,  nor  more  than  the  season  required  to  keep  things  ma 


her  the  result.     I  have  on  hot  seasons  seen  it  produce  occasional  ^^.  ^^^  ^^^     ^^^  although  the  atmosphere  was  mild,  owiof . 

.'  ,^"^5^   n   *  '^^'  "i"*"  *!'*'  ''^'y-     ^^I'^v'^'  "'"''  seed-pods  t^  ^  continuance  of  rain  the  earth  was  too  cold  for  the  wrf 

wanted  in  the  flower  garden,  however  ut-eful  they  may  be  to  the  ^^'      of  vegetation.    Rain  fell  on  the  three  first  days  of  Apr* 

raiser  of  new   varieties;    but^  1  shall  be  anxious  to  know  the  afterwards  it  was  dry  and  warm  with  two  exceptions.    On  the 


in 
inelw 
put  out  bedding  plants  and  all  aecmed  to  go  on  well  tilltbe 

-  -  8th,  when  about  2  inches  of  snow  fell,  with  the  thermonw** 

gradually  lowering  till  it   reached  38**.      Fortunately  it  » 
BLOOMING  TOM  THUMB  GEKANIUMS  in  POTS,    mained  there,  but  everything  in  the  shape  of  protection  WH 
UAisiNG  BEDDING  PLANTS  FROM  SEED.  laid  hold  of  and  made  the  most  of,  so  that  nothing  suffcfed. 

I  SHOULD  be  filad  to  know  what  sized  pots  Mr.  Fish  refers  to    There  was  considerably  less  than  the  average  of  rain,  whioh 
in  s])euking  of  his  four  profuse-blooming  Tom  'ilmmb  Gera-     proved  an  advantage  to  the  crops  generally.     The  low  and  Vi^ 
niums   (Dec.  17,  page  235).     I  nm  intending  to  purchase  a    lands  did  not  recover  from  the  past  summer  and  winter  tiU  tbe 
dozen  or  two  ^^oung  Tom  Thumbs  this  spring,  which  will  pro-     end  of  the  month.     With  the  exception  of  a  few  blighting  wildl 
bably  be  fi'iit  to  me  in  sniall  pots.     In  order  to  promote  free    June  was  a  favourable  montli  for  vegetation,   tip  to  tlie  prsMMt 
)los}>omii)^,  should  they  be  left  in  the  same  pots  this  sr-ason,  or    time  the  crop  of  hay  bids  fair  to  be  a  light  one  on  poorwi 
^t  once  put  into  thosu  in  which  they  may  remuin    "a  dozen    lowlands.    The  quantity  of  rain  tliat  fell  waa  somewhat  bdov 
-ears?"     C)ur  soil  is  u  strong  heavy  clay,  in  wliich  all  plants     the  average,  but  being  distributed  over  eighteen  days,  and  Dpi 
n-ow  to  leaf  more  than  to  Huwer,  and  arc  apt  to  be  disticssingly     falling  in  heavy  storms,  almost  every  drop  waa  available.    Ho 
mk  and  liixui  iant  :  therefore  the  pot  system  would  bo  especially    symptoms  of  the  Potato  disease  are  yet  visible. 
"*-'"»\>lo  if  iDodcruti'ly  t^niall  ])uts  would  do.  July,  as  a  growing  month,  was  of  the  very  highest  oite* 

^  ould  Midi  t>eed:»  an  I^obolin,  Cineraria,  Petunia,  Phlox,  &c.,  Seeds  with  all  the  complaints  came  up  well  and  Mouriahed.  Ibt 
ikcly  to  pin:iiiut>  f  eown  in  pans  at  the  end  of  February,  weather  was  not  so  favourable  for  ha\  making  at  could  be  deiiffdl 
'1  kep  "Hrotinth.  "-"perutureof  whieh  is  g**!'''^**  indor  SCT?  yet  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hay  put  togetner  weU.  Rain  Aft 
— «mf|:  l.'-»'  '-*'*8  for  ^^eddini   "•*  M*.      »•  Ju»^».  but    on  twenty-four  days,   'nit  in   many  inatanoea  only  in  di^ 

/x.a:«i<         7        .^Aiiir    ♦•  ■*»*     ^v>'\<--i»ii|i     ai'    '*'t'6*»  '''     ^'  9ve*****^  or  ni#^*-»  and,  tharo  ^'Wfllf  f 


•ttyn 


1^-,. 
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ri  drjiiif  bresia  mott  of  the  tinu^  loon  pqt  imttan  to  rifht  u  Iboash  it  wif  one  *oUd  s^oh   c>f  fireoUj.     I  ncit  built  a 
Ihs  Aaj.  I>rick  *mI  od  edge  on  each  side  of  the  flre-plate  6  Indies  didance, 
August  was  the  mrmeit  mouth,  wbioh  it  not  genanlly  the  Aen  *  nlue-inch  wall  all  round  6  inclies  from  the  other  aide 
<*M.     The  nights  being  warm,  (be  ripesing  procMa  nisde  rwpid  irallj.     The  ohamberg  between  these  two  watli  I  conducted  the 
etridea.    The  harreat  good,  aud  the  prospect  of  »  cheap  loaf  imoke  through,  the  flue  commencing  at  the  farthf^et  end  of  the 
appeaved  reasomble.  Sre-plaoe  to  the  right,  paarinit  between  the  brick-on- edge  irall 
Although  the  arerage  temperature  of  September  was   10'  ind  the  outer  wall,  then  by  the  front  under  the  ashpit,  which  is, 
lower  than  the  prerioui    month,    and   nearlj  foiir  times    the  tij-the-bj,  8  feet  below  the  surface ;  again  baCw«en  the  briok-OD- 
qoanti^  of  rain  fall,  yet  nothing  could  ho  more  aeasontble,  for  sdge  walj  and  the  outer  wall  to  the  kit  of  the  cliamber,  at  the 
both    the  grass  and  the  root  craps,  with  almoit  every  other  rartjiett  ond  of  which  I  placed  the  cbimney.     I   began  to  be 
nop,  had  begun  to  feel  the  efibcts  of  the  dry,  warm  weather  of  ifraid  of  this  answering  at  Srst,  for  there  waa  no  draueht ;    on 
Aoguat.     The  earth  being  thoroughly  warm  it  sucked   up   the  lighting  the  fire  the  imoke  preferred  coming  out  of  the  door- 
rain  aa  it  fell,  and  regetatioa  grew  with  a  mah.    There  was  very  place  to  trsTelliog  so  circuitous  a  route.     I  peraerered  with  it, 
tfttle  Tariation  in  the  day  and  night  temperature,  and  only  one  ind  aa  the  flues  gradually  became  dry,  so  gradually  one  perceired 
froet  during  the  month,  Ihe  draught  to  improve,  which  i^  now  excellent  whan  the  damper 
October,  aa  a  whole,  pwhap*  its  eqi^al  may  not  hare  been  in  is  open.     By  conducting  the  smote  in  this  way  I  think  you  get 
tiw  memoryof  man.    'Aiere  was  not  a  single  frost  dnring  the  is  much  heating  BUrface  as  Mr.  Beaton  will  with  his  glazed-tils 
month,  and  the  fields  were  as  green  and  th*  SoWjSta  as  gay  as  in  piping  traTarsing  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  whidk  i  greatly 
Uw  month  of  September.  l%e  temperature  hv  usuaUj  decreased  ippcoved  of,  but  wai  afraid  they  would  not  aland  the  requited 
from  5°  to  6°  Inim  September ;  but  in  this  iiurtance  it  has  only  heat,  asd  which  might  be  liable  to  breakage  in  ttie  jainta.     Two 
decrtaied  1*  on  the  day  temperature,  and  the  night  tempers-  well-jointed  Aags  ooTer  in  the  air-chamber,  which  ia  G  indies  from 
ture  averaged  2^°  higher.     Nolhing  could  be  more  faTOurablo  the  top  of  the  arch  to  tlie  underside  of  Sag'.     la  this  capacUj 
for  the  maturing  of  the  sumraer'a  growth  for  the  neit  aeason.  suiBcient  to  keep  up  a  continual  supply  of  hot  air  P  for  at  times. 
The  month  of  Ootoher  having  bee*  a  summer  month  in  tem-  especially  in  very  windy  weather,  there  is  a  back-draught  into 
perature,  the  folia^  had  scarcely  received  a  tinge  of  its  autumnal  the  chaiojMr.     Uy  atove  is  built  3  feet  from  the  greenhouse,  so 
beauty  and  splendour  when  Kovember  entered  upon  its   duties,  tb«t  I  have  to  communicate  the  hot  air  tlirough  a  aheet-iron 
which  )iare  been  more  varied   than  usual,  and  of  a  moat   de-  tube  9  inches  by  3   iochea,  which  I  found  lest  a  great  deal  of 
termined  character.     The  tempest  and  the  storm  have  been  at  heat  by  being  eipoaed  to  the  atmosphere ;    1  i^m«lied  this  by     . 
work    on    aea  and  on  land,    and  laive  left   many    melancholy  covering   it  with  a  thick   felt,  throe- quarters  of  an  inch,   and 
mementos  of  their  track.     Biins  have  fallen  to  a  greater  client  covering  the  latter  with  a  wooden  boi-     The  tube  on  entering 
than  during  any  previous   month  during  the  year,  and  with  the  the  greenhouse  is  continued  at  right  angles  nearly  close  to  the 
earth  saturated  with  moisture  the  uonarch  of  the  icy  regions  front  window  to  the  centre  of  the  nouae ;  over  this  tube  I  have 
issaed  his  despotic  mandate,  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night  asserted  planed  a  Walteniaa  Ca^e,  which  I  supply  with  hot  air  from  a 
his  iron-bound  authority  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  tfana-inch  upright  tube  (out  of  tlie  maia  tube)  wliich  goes  iil(« 
land,  crushing  and  withering  the  Brat  bint  gleams  of  autumnal  the  apsrtare  intended  far  a  lighted  la^     I  Bod  that  by  this 
beauty  at  one  fell  swoop  into  winter's  cold  embrace-     Tlio  dull,  meaae  I  get  a  temperature  of  about  60°,  which  I  should  think 
kegj  days  ao  characteristic  of  Horember,  hare  been  but  few,  wowjd  be  sufficient  for  raising  tender  or  half-hardy  aniiuaja  in, 
which  is  some  little  compensation  to  the  gardener  for  an  excess  or  for  striking  outtmgs,  &c. ;    the  oaae  has  no  water  in  its  tank. 
of  rain  and  the  severity  of  the  frost  of  the  18th  and  19th,  I  hanoot  taated  ita  efficiency,  but  have  oo  doubt  of  its  answer- 
December,  on  the  whole,  ban'  been  seasonable  and  favourable,  ing  wall. 
as  being  exempt  from  snow,  and  rather  less  than  the  average  oi        Id  the  interior  of  the  ur-ehamber  I  have  placed  au  iron  vCMel 
nin  :   and  although  Ihe  frosty  nights  and  a  prevBl-moe  of  north-  ooataining   water,   about  12  inehea  long,  3  incliee  broad,  aod 
eut  winds  were  favourable  in  keeping  vegetation  in  a  state  ol  3   inohn    deep.      Will  this   be   BufficLent   for   kaoping    (Iw   ait 
nat,  they  were  very  searching  to  tender  constitutions,  moiat  snough,  or  wilt  it  ha  too  much  if  water  is  kept  constantly 
►.--■S-         S            ■'          J  mil?     1  supply  the  water  by  an  iron  tube  through  a  hate  »n 
.I'l       -SS        ki       ^^     "3    s      ^-^       °A  the  flag  which  eovers  Ihe  ohaiaJHr. 
>ui             %^        tl       '^'        B^      S'f         "^       1^  '^  '''*'  BH  w«iil«lyou  pot  tjw  top  of  the  chamber  outside? 
-Si.       ft.      "st       ll     t%      Is        Sh  the  Aeg*  being  k^t  at  a  good  heat  a#  loos  a«  a  particle  of  fin 
S9        Pi       51       SS£"-<3       z!  remains  ;  they  are  6  feet  by  4  feet.    Would  you  cover  them  with 

^   J^     2S^   _5£_   N_    2±.   _i_  gleee?-T.M. 

,  g  ,  [You  hare  made  a  capital  job  of  it;  and  now  you  might  have 

J™"r «   -   »    -   "    ■■■    f    -     »     -Hn"*    'S  a  two-light  frame  over  the  flags  for  a  warm  pit,  the  flags  to  be  in 

Manh"^  ' N    '"    «       '    37  Mi''    13     '   s!o    !!!      t  the  very  centre.] 

April ..,!!"!!!',!'.™!;  «  '.'.'.  si  '.'.'.  jj   '".  a«  '.'.'.    *  '.".  o!«s '.'.'.    s 

May    II    ...    m  ...    »    ...    m  ...    10    ,.,  l.M  ...      J  

Jane  >t         a         w         Ml  ...    IB    ...  t.M 

July  M  :..  M  ...  M  ...   id  ...   14   ,..  JSi NEW  AHD  BAEE  PLANTS- 

ft^S^biV n    ■■■    b' ■"'   M   "'    «   .;;    IS    ::;  silfl  "■     "f  Fan^JtaLrme  momnDaouA  iRimad-Uattd  Pk^Uaga^ii*)- 

Oetobur '.' ..'.Z    H    ',",    it    Z    K    ..'.    411  --'    '*    -  '-'<> ^^-    '^'^i   MeUatomaora,       JCmb.,    Ooteudria    UoaagyaU. 

S?™^'  "    -    Wl  ,..    U    „.    M    ,.,    ig    ...  *.M  ..    31  Called   also   MeUstoma  rotundifolium.       Native   cf  the   uioirt 

"'™""' *   -   **■-    "     ■-   "   -,     "_-■'■'"■■    "  woods  of  the  interior  of  Sumatra.   Anotharof  the  juatly  populai 

Toul ,  IJfl       !7.17        SI  baaotifol-foliaged    plants.       Leaves  above,    deep,    rich,    ^oasj 

— Thi  Dootob'I  Bot.  Jhiipc.  SoaitriH.  saatallio  geeen,  lintsd  partially  reddish  ;  beneath  bright  red.— 

'  '  (Btt.  Mag,,  t.  63Se.) 

_____      _     .  Rhodjhthb   Mabolbsii    twr.   BiMOOnrBi  (Blood-aAound 

HEATINa  BY  A  HOr-AIR  STOVE.  „,,    „  .   ^„       M^'vM  Shodanthe).  ,,      „  .. 

_  ,  yat.   Ord.,  Coniposit«.     lAnn.,  Syngenesin  Kquahs.     Native 

AlTBB  reading  Mr.  Beaton  a  plan  of  oonstruotmg  a  stove  foi  rf  Western  Australia.    "The  present  variety,   wiiether  mixed 

a  greenhoDse  by  hot  ur,  I  was  induced  to  try  if  I  oould  make  i1  with  the  speoies  or  kept  separate  will  prove  a  very  valuable  in- 

aoswer  in  a  small  one  attached  to  my  garden,  which  is  about  troduotion  for  ornamenting  our  flower-bed!."— (J Wd.,  (.  62BB.> 
16  feet  by  8  feet.    The  mode  I  proceeded  upon  was  this— I  huill  _  ^  ,„    ,  „      ,.    „        . 

flist  the  Wplace,  which  is  about  15  inchaSride  by  2  feet  long,  ^  ^'^'\,  ^'"',""*^*   {Prqf.^or  KuntK.  B^oma). 

wohing  it  with  firebricks  and  setting  the  bricks  with  flreoUy  ,  ,  *?*-  '^"'Vi  J^^""'*^?"'     -^'""-  M°"'^i?  Pcl?endr.a^  It  hu 

I  had  all  these  bricks  cut  to  a  "  t^plet."   ao  that   1  had  nc  ^  Wn  .«UedB.  lucid,  and  Qwrdtia  tunth.ana.     Malive  of 

trouble  in  aetting  them.     Afcr  finishing  the  arch  I  grouted  il  Ven^uela  and  C^acaa.  "  Few  spec^  exceed  this  in  the  nchne« 

with  a  thin  liquid  of  ground   ftreday  and  wat<w,  which  fiUed  °l  '^  «'»"  ^  **"  ""/.^f  "d"  "f  the  leaf  contrasting  well  with 

mry  orevios-that  is,  supposing  an,  to  have  bU  left  afte.  tt.  d.rii  glossy  gre«  of  Ihe  upper,  and  u.  the  s«e  of  t^  flower." 

Mttmg.     lafcrwarda  covered  it— that  is,  the  arch,  with  a  layei  —\*'^,'- '•*»*■) 

<f  sand  wfaikt  the  liquid  waa  wet :   this  appeared  lo  make  an  DRtDBOBnm  tbudbihdu  {Tla-Bt-kaoUei  Daadnhim*). 

^mO^t  Bnish  of  it,  and  I  feel  aesnnd  that  this  arch  is  as  tight         Sat.  Ord.,  Orohidseci.    Imu.,  Qjiwiidria  Monaiulna-    In* 


sss 
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trodacedbj  Meiara.  Rolliuon,  of  tlie Tooting  Nuneij  ;  mppoaed 
lo  be  naliTs  of  tlie  MitUy  Archipeligo.  Floneri  white  slightlj 
liuged  with  pick.  Blooma  in  September.— |/ii'<f.,  I.  6285.) 
YEBIICaBSU  KiTiNa  (OlitleHiiiff  Verlicordia). 
Nat.  Ord.,  Myrtacta.  Xtaii.,  Fol.Taiidria  IcouTiiiria.  Called 
alio  ChrjaorrhoE  iiil«ne.  Introduced  bj  Menrs.  Veitch,  from 
Weatem  Auatrslia.  Flowera  jellow,  iu  &  denae  corrmb.  Bloomi 
in  Augatt.— (Ibid.,  I.  528S.) 

YniESIA  XTPHMTiCnrB  (Dagger-ipiied   Vrietia). 
Ifal.     Ord;   BroDieliBcetc.       Zinn.,    Eviandria    Monogjnio. 
Belieied  to  be  from  Bratil— (Ibid.,  I.  5281.) 

BoLBOFHTLLru  BiBBiBEBCM  (Bearded  Bolhophyltitm). 

Nat.  Ord.,  OrchidncrEG.  Linn.,  Gjnandria  MonHodria.  NBtive 

of  Siein  Leooe.   More  curious  (ban  beaulirul.— (Ziu/.,  <.  6268.) 


PEUKING  THE  RED  AND  WHITE  CUREAHT. 

TsB  direotions  for  forming  the  Qooaeberrj  buah  applf  equallj 
lo  tlie  Currant,  and  its  manBgeuient  ai  to  prDoing  ia  much  the 
lame.  It  producM  ita  finest  fruit  upon  the  jonug  wood,  and  it 
ii  therefore  eBaential  to  keep  up  a  aucoeaiion  of  young  bearing 
ahoota,  as  the  fruit  ia  leaa  good  when  produced  on  bnnchea 
which  hiTe  bome  for  aeTeral  jeara.  The  fruit  is  roach  improved 
in  aiie  and  colour  b;  shortening  the  joung  alioola  after  ~  '' 
summer,  leaving  no  more  foliage  than  can  perform  its  proper 
functiona,  and  full;  eiposing  that  which  is  retained  to  enable  it 
to  do  ao.  The  Currant  ia  a  valuable  auiiliarj  to  the  dessert 
when  grown  upon  a  norih  wall,  and  for  this  purpose  may  be 
trained  vertically  and  sparred-in. 

TEE  BLACK  CUEEANT. 

The  fom  in  whioh  this  trra  should  be  trained  is  aimilar  to  the 
preceding,  but  as  ita  fruit  ia  bome  prineipally  on  the  young 
wood  it  ia  necessary  to  leave  a  larger  proportion  of  such  ahoota  at 
the  time  of  winter  pmning.  The  rule  may  be  to  have  as  many 
•a  can  be  exposed  without  abading  or  omwding  each  other. 
The  Black  Saplca  ia  the  beat  to  grow.  The  Black  Currant  does 
not  grow  BO  stiffly  aa  the  other  aorta,  and  ita  branches  are  more 
liable  to  break  down  when  laden  with  fruit.  We  find  it  advan> 
tageous  to  support  a  few  of  the  branchea  with  abort  atakes,  upon 
the  principle  that  prevention  ia  better  than  cure.  Fruit  it  also 
produced  upon  small  spurs  on  the  older  wood ;  but  aa  then  are 
not  abundant,  dependance  must  be  placed  on  the  jODng  wood 
principally.  This  is  more  apt  to  produce  suckers  than  tbe  other 
■ind«,  and  therefore,  the  formation  of  the  euttinga  muat  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  other  form  of 
growing  it  baa  been  tried,  excepting  the  bush  with  open  centre. 
TEE  BASFBEBBY. 
The  fruit  of  the  Raspberry  is  produced  upon  lufirnticosa 
stems,  which  spring  from  the  ground  either  in  the  same  or  the 

Sirevioua  year.  In  most  of  the  kinda  it  is  produoed  upon 
iters]  ahoota,  which  sre  borne  by  the  previous  year's  canes. 
Thb  &uit  ahruh  differa  from  other!  of  its  class  in  the  stems  not 
being  peraiitent,  but  onl;  of  annual  duration.  They  are  of  an 
herlMceoua  rather  than  a  ahrubby  character.  The  o^ect  of  the 
oultiiatcr  should  be  to  get  these  annual  ahoots  aa  strong  as 
possible  ;  snrl,  ss  a  multiplicity  of  suckers  are  thrown  up  by  all 
the  kinds  (hut  the  true  yellow  Antnerp,  which  propagates  with 
great  shyness},  they  must  as  aoon  ss  ihey  can  be  aeen  be  reduced 
to  two  or  three  ahoota,  which  are  to  form  the  canea  for  next 
year's  crop.  Care  muat  be  taken  to  secure  Ihem  from  theaction 
of  the  wind  by  securing  them  to  alakea,  and  whenever  the  pre- 
ceding year's  crop  of  fruit  ia  over,  tbe  removal  of  the  old  canes 
<>iU  be  an  advantage  to  tbe  young  ones.  Two  or  three  canes 
maybe  tied  to  a   eirgTo  atake  at  the  distance  of  5  feet  each 

vay.  This  distance  may  startle  the  amateur,  but  where  it  can 
»e  given  it  is  a  decided  advantage ;  and  those  who  cannot  afford 
'■)  muc})  mutt  bend  to  circumstances  and  do  with  leaa.    At  the 

"ne  of  winter  pruning  the  points  of  the  ahoota  may  be  ahortened 
'itle,  and  freah  stakes  put  lo  them,  which  completea  the 

'  Ke  formation  of  the  Bower-huda  may  be  retarded,  and  a  late 

-  of  fruit  obtained  by  culling  do>"n  aome  of  (be  ahoots  to 

■[bin  two  or  three  eyes  of  Ihe  ground.    New  and  vigoroaa 

■lOota  will  be  produ~"l  from  the  eyea,  which  will  not  form  'b-'* 


stoola  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes  annnally.  IThej  will  Hum 
give  &uil  aimoat  till  Chrialmas  in  mild  seasons.  The  §att 
fruit  is  in  all  caaes  produced  upon  the  atrongeat  and  beat-ripoMl 
canea.  Full  exposure  is  therefore  necessary  to  obtain  theac^  sod 
single  rows  will,  on  thia  account,  always  be  found  nori 
productive. 

TBE  PILBEET. 
A  well-managed  Filbert  should  have  a  clean  stem  about  S 
feet  in  height,  and  be  free  from  suckera.  Tbe  branclua  diOBld 
radiate  from  this  central  item,  and  assume  a  baain-like  fin^ 
Its  maximum  of  height  ebould  not  exceed  6  feet.  Filhcrti  ii 
Kent  (a  county  famous  for  their  cultivation)  are  generaUj  plnM 
as  rooted  suckers,  which  are  left  to  grow  uncontrolled  for  twaet 
three  veara,  and  then  cut  down — a  vigoroua  shoot  results,  whNh 
muat  be  hraded  to  the  desired  height,  denuded  ofitslowerbl^ 
and  only  three  or  four  shoola  encouraged  to  grow  to  form  tl» 
foundation  of  the  future  head.  Iheae  must  be  shortened  mu 
at  aubaequent  pruninga  till  the  required  number  of  braodw  a 
obtained,  introducing  a  hoop  into  the  liead,  and  regulatisf  th* 
"~~       '    branchea  bj  mMua  of  it. 


diatancea  of  the  n 


rutt  (ill  later  • 

i-'-*bie  r 


le  Othen 


prolong' 


a  the  s 


■•■ble  "■ 


1.     i.ui     'I'  t^^  J)lit>i..i  ia  produoed  upon  the  uppar  p*rt<f 

young  shoote,  and  upon  small  branohas  whioh  spring  biiB 

...  j>art  at  which  the  ahootaof  the  preoedingyearwmahoiiwid 

lie  male  blossoms  (catkins)  are  produced  sepwwtaly  froin  tli* 

imale  ones  (fig.  S  A  repreaenti  a  shoot  in  wfaioh  «  •  an  ShiA 
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eitad  to  lesTe  a  anfflDtant  sapply  of  tlms  nxt,\e  bloMonu  for  (he 

fecuadktioQ  o(  thd  female  onH ;  and  thoreford  tlia  trees  should 
no'  ha  pruned  till  liatlj  in  the  spring,  when  their  derelopaieQt 
it  obriuue.  A.  urop  of  the  fruit  u  oflea  loit  for  irant  ofatCentioa  to 
tbu ;  and  it  lias  bean  found  bj  experiment  that  where  a  tree 
hu  itaelf  been  daScieiit  in  the  supplj  of  theee,  the  outtiug  thain 
from  other  trees,  and  Biupending  tham  over  the  female*,  hae 
rMulted  in  produeing  a  good  orop.  The  priiner  mnit  therefore 
inenre  an  annual  lupplf  of  thssa  smtll  productire  twigs. 

In  the  tbird  jear  the  lait  year's  ihoate  left  to  form  the  head 
of  the  trea,  will  make  Uter<it  shoot*,  wliioh  must  be  aufjred  to 
grow  during  the  seaioit,  and  out  btolc  to  short  spun,  froia  whioh 
the  fuliim  bi'aring-wood  is  deatimd  to  spring.  The  lea^Lng 
shoot  must  aUa  bj  ihortanod  two-thirds  of  its  length  to  insure 
its  breaking  reguUrly,  and  keep  it  full  of  spurs.  Ths  subiequent 
minagetnent  ooniiits  in  ihortenin;  the  joung  leading  shoot, 
and  cutting  out  old  and  barren  wood,  bo  ai  alwaji  to  hare  a 


sncoMsion  of  joung,  heslthj,  and  frnitftil  tirigi.  When  the 
trees  baoome  too  large  every  other  ons  may  be  oat  back  to  with- 
in 6  inches  of  the  stem  from  whioh  they  spring  ;  Joung  shoDta 
will  again  put  forth,  whioh  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  youTig  tree.  lig.  6  B  repreients  a  bearing  branoh  from  a 
f  ilbsrt  bush  whioh  has  been  pruned. 

It  is  the  practice  to  plant  Apple  trees  and  Hops  in  Kent  with 
the  Fdberts,  but  in  our  opioion  light  aad  air  are  of  as  much 
consitquenoe  to  Huts  or  Filberts  ai  to  other  plants.  We  are 
aooustomad  to  see  the  Hazel  grown  under  a  direct  canopy  of  nm- 
bngdous  timber  trees ;  but  should  we  not  get  larger  rstuma  if 
underwood  wen  grown  in  one  plantation  and  trdei  in  anotharP 
and  would  not  single  rows  of  Filberts,  minus  large  Apple  trae>, 
be  more  produotiie,  and  jield  fruit  of  a  Istger  size  and  better 
quality  under  the  influenoe  of  light  and  tir,  than  they  do  when 
orerwhelmed   by  a  dense  oanopy   of  foliage  t  —  H.   Bulit, 


TACSOKIA  MANICATA. 


SrcH  Avquent  reference  hse  been 
made  to  this  plant  recently  in  our  pages, 
that  we  think  its  portrait,  history,  and 
description  will  be  acceptable. 

It  is  of  the  Kalural  Order  Passiflors, 
and  Monadelphia  Pentandria  of  Iiin- 
nsiUB.  For  tho  following  notea  we  are 
indebted  to  "Paiton's  Flower  Garden," 
where  a  coloured  drawing  of  this  species 

The  OiUNiLMTED  Tacsonia.— 
Bracts  entire,  united  at  the  base,  downy, 
longer  than  tbe  tube  of  the  calyx. 
Leaves  downy  on  the  under  side, 
smooth  on  the  upper,  diTided  below 
the  middle  into  three  serrated  lobee. 
Lcarstalbs  wiih  sereral  glands.  Stipules  r 
in  •  crested  manner. 

We  beljete  this  species  to  be  unriTsUed 
for  tho  brilliant  scarlet  of  its  gorgeous  blosi 
their  side,  the  r^^d  coal  of  an  English  sold 
and  pale.  It  is  a  nstite  of  Peru,  and  pi 
there,  for  many  botanical  tj»Tellera  ha 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  brought  some  i 
city  of  Loia  ;  Ilarlweg  sajs  that  it  ii  foun 
that  place  ;  and  it  forms  No.  1294  of  Uni 
gathered  by  his  coUecfors,  Funok  and  Sch 
Tince  of  Merida,  at  the  eleTstion  of  7000  fee 

It  foi  ms  a  rambling  climber,  with  pey  t 
and  large  scarlet  flowers,  whose  tube  is  aim 
three  downy  bracts,  from  which  circnmsli 
that  Jusaieu  give  it  the  name  of  the  gaun 
csle)  ;  it  muit  be  owned  that  the  tube  of  th 
unsylly  be  compared  to  an  arm  thrust  in 
gloTj,  The  coronet  consists  of  two  princi] 
*iolel  teeth  planted  on  the  green  tube  of  the 

Upon  what  preoiso  ground  the  Tacsoni 
from  tho  Paasion-Flowars  is  by  n -"• 


short  aa  in  any  Pafsion-Flower,  and  there  is 
in  the  coronet.  Meisner's  analysis  briijgi 
and  it  is  impossible  to  gather  any  diilinc 
paring  Endlicher'a  prolii  descriptions.  Hi 
'  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the  appearui 
and  we  trust  tlwt  in  time  a  real  dislinotire 
disco  tered. 

Tbe  species  was  introduced  by  the  Horti 
abundantly  in  the  conserratory  of  A.  S.  Slsi 
specimens  on  the  day  of  the  June  Eihibitio 
finest  co^urs  there,  noUiing  could  be  found 
less  fortimale ;  and  it  is  understood  that 
bowe*er,  from  Mr.  Ansell,  the  gardener  at  i 
when  it  BOOH  becomes  loaded  with  flowers. 
than  learei  when  pruned  much,  as  it  mi 
MuTM  euctl;  like  other  cUmbera— BougBiu<i 
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FLOWEBS  OF  TACSOHIA  MAHICATA. 
A  TEW  wf^B  liora  uie  of  your  conlributori  claimed  half  of 
Ut.  Beaton'l  donkrf  for  having  flowered  the  nboTe  gorgeoiu 
climber.  He  ia;i,  I  think,  it  wa«  like  Tsciania  laolliarima,  1 
vritflnov  frornnieinorjinot  hating  the  NuTijb(!r  of  The  Joustvaj^ 
OF  HoBTiouxTCBE  it  hand ;  but  it  occurred  to  me  at  the  time 
thai  jouc  correapondent  had  neter  Men  T,  manicata,  and  I  fear 
them  are  man;  othen  ■imilarly  oircumtlanced.  No  doubt  the; 
hare  bought  planta  for  tnauicala,  and  tome  haTs  bought  seed  for 
it ;  but  1  know  man;  haie  beeu  disappointed,  and  I  fear  monj 
more  will  be,  npecially  if  they  hare  a  bloom  like  T.  molliaFima. 

T,  manicata  wa>  first,  flowered  at  Kemnel  House,  —  Slide's, 
£>q.,  bj  mj  friend  the  late  John  Antell,  the  collector  for  t)]e 
first  unfortunate  lliger  eipcd  itian  under  tlio  patronage  of  Hie 
htte  Bojal  Highneai  Prinre  Albert.  It  vai  a  ^lant  receired 
.  from  tha  Horticultural  Soeirlj,  and  plan'ed  out  in  one  of  the 
conierratori'B,  and  allowed  to  ramble  and  attach  itself  to  the 
Hires  near  the  glaai  at  the  top  of  the  house,  allowing  its  laterals 
to  hang  down  in  festoons.  There  it  flowered  in  IMS  or  ISl'J, 
I  cannot  retnember  wliicti  of  the  two  Tears  the  flrtt  time,  but 
the  flowers  are  iio(  (he  colour  of  those  of  moUiitinm,  but  are  a 
gorgeous  intense  orange  scarli-t— shall  I  sa;  more  intaoss  tlisn 
B  Tom  Thumb  Geranium  P  Well,  if  not  surpassing  Lt  thej  are 
equal  to  it,  if  petal  was  laid  on  petal.  Tliera  is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  the  two  kinds  as  belwerii  an  old  scarlet  coat 
vhioh  had  once  tielonged  to  a  priiate  soldier,  but  is  now  found 
cOTcring  soma  poor  wretched  mendicant,  and  the  new  bright 
•oarlH  cost  of  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  while  the  raja  which 
are  almost  black  incrcaie  this  intensity.  -  The  bloom  ii  about 
the  aize  of  FuaiSoni  ccerulea,  and  is  an  ordinary  gntenhoun 
cretper,  but  most  hare  room  to  grow  the  current  Huon  Jifco  a 
BanVeian  Soae  and  fill  flower  the  next ;  but  the  pruiUDg-knife 
must  be  kept  awaj  fioia  it  except  to  cut  back  the  points  or 
onripcned  wood  (h  the  UteraL  growth  ere  the  spring  srowtb 
commmces.  But  *hM«  to  obtain  it  true  I  Inov  not.  I  called 
■t  Kemnel  a  few  daji  aiso* ;  but  found  it  had  gram  out  of 
bounds,  Bs  Mr.  Byres,  the  preaent  gardener  and  atcvard  in- 
formed me,  and  waa  cut  down  and  throwu  away. 

STeura.  A.  EenderMo.  Fine  Apple  Place,  corrects  deaeribed 
it  in  their  catalogue  of  1S61,  and  no  dovbt  it  might  ba  obtvned 
of  them,  or  of  the  Hessr*.  BoUjuons,  true  i  but  whosrn  wiabei 
to  have  the  beat  of  all  the  Paasifions,  the  moet  gw^eon*  graan- 
bouM  climber,  bare  it  warranted  true,  and  not  mollisaima,  plant 
if  out  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf,  af  TCgetabla  toil,  and  aan^, 
with  good  drainage,  let  it  hare  room  lo  grow  one  year.  Thej 
may  Uien  claim  the  donkay'a  half  iairlj. — Nickebbor. 


"JOHN'S  GOT  80METHIHG  TO  SAT!" 
TiRTOtra  are  tbe  aalutatioDs  which  tiiia  exclamatory  tiU*  will 
call  forth — from  the  growl  of  tbe  bilioH  "  Well,  aay  on  ! "  to 
the  humouroua  ioTitation  of  th«  gentle  "Well,  John,  let  ua 
hear."  "  Joha'*  got  acmrtfaing  to  aay  I "  waa  tba  speech  of  a 
brigbt-ejed  girt  ta  bar  ^tliar  on  tbe  iffrtm^  of  their  young 
gBKlener,  whQ  (Wa  coMing  towa^  &im,  eridently  big  with 
tome  BOBMntem  autsect.  " Th-tb-ttwoc**  BHne  Vuabroomst" 
(Jobnataaiinara  a  bitipoorman.)  *■  Qftada" a^ his HMtcTi  "let 
na  look  at  th*  ourioaity."  They  all  tramp  off  to  (he  little  back 
abed  where  Iba  bed  ia  made  up.  John  very  gingeriy  imcoTera 
it,  and  pointa  to  a  little  white  apeek  or  two  abOHt  tk#  siae  of 
a  pin'a  head.  "Yea,  as  there  are  j  aearoply  ready  for  getting, 
tbough."  "N-o-o,"  brisfi  out  John  with  a  long-drawn  sigh." 
"Ah,  well!  never  mi>4^— it  'U  ha  bigger  to-morrow,"  says  the 
master ;  but  J  don't  aea  ari;  aigna  of  more."  "  Oh,  but  tliere  is, 
there  will  be — tbare  11  bt  ooeana,  noUions!"  {John's  tempera- 
ment is  sanguine,  you'll  perecire,.)  "Well,  John,  we'Ukeep 
atratght  with  tbca," 

A  few  dnvs  pHB  OTcr;  then  a  week— a  fortnight.  John  has 
lept  out  of  bis  mMttr's  wav.  At  last  they  meet  down  tbe 
rarden-palh  faoa  to  face,  and  the  master  ssye,  "Well,  Jobn, 
-hafe  beoDDM  af  «io  Duehrooms  f"  "  W-w-well,  (John  gora 
broiigh  a  bawildarad  pantomime  with  hia  bands  and  Bngers), 


d  Job^  looka  intensely  disgusted  at  the  impo 


master  say*.  They  look  at  it.  "  What  made  you  watw  i^ 
John?"  "Wliy,  I  thought  it  wanted  it."  "I  don't  think  it 
ought  to  have  been  watered,  John,  but  we  '11  see."  So  bs  loati 
up  every  authorityin  The  Cottioe  Qirdenis,  from  Ueam. 
Errington  and  Weaver  down  to  Meaara.  Fish  and  Kobann  ;  and 
they  all  maintain  that  the  bed  should  be  ralher  dry  than  wtL 
These  are  all  shown  to  Jolm,  who  apcnda  nighta  and  niriila 
reading  at  the  kitclian  table  with  a  phalanx  of  Tolumea  bdbie 
bim.  He  sit*  the  picture  of  dogged  perseverance  with  elbowi 
on  the  table,  his  bands  on  each  aide  of  his  head,  hia  flngo) 
thrust  through  ]iis  shaggy  hair,  and  he  reads,  till,  on  tmag  bt 
prepare  for  bed,  he  looka  ao  bewildered  that  hia  fellow-aernnl* 
burst  out  laughing,   and  jocosely  inform  him  that  he  ia  abnt 

ready  for ■,  the  nearest  lunatic  osjlum.    But,  bowerer,  tlws 

aro  fruits  from  tliis  close  application,  for  he  determinfa  to  tqr 
again,  and  informa  hia  master  next  morning  that  th^'Il  km 
some  Uuaiirooms  yet.  The  master,  full  of  the  milk  of  hmon 
kindness,  and  knowing  that  "  the  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  n' 
men  aft  gang  a  glej,"  amiles,  and  hopes  tliey  may, 

John  makes  up  hia  bed  tbia  time  of  liorsc-dropptngs  that  ban 
been  thrown  in  a  heap  and  heated  to  let  off  the  rank  sauil 
and  to  sweeten  tbem.  Before,  the  bed  waa  made  up  of  haw^ 
droppings  that  had  lain  tliin  in  a  shed  and  dried  a  bit,  but 
never  allowed  to  lieat.  He  beata  it  firm  with  a  mallet,  pota  b 
the  trial  ativk,  determined  that  he  will  steer  clear  of  the  twt 
of  fire ;  because,  haa  he  not  read  "  on  no  account  are  yon  ta 
spawn  till  you  are  satisfied  that  the  heat  is  declining?"  71w 
bed  it  made  10  inches  to  1 2  inchea  thick.  John  feels  Iba  trid 
stick  e»ery  day,  and  at  last  pronounces  it  ''  all  right."  St 
apawna  it,  covera  up  with  aomo  atrong  aoil,  beata  it  firm,  and,  M 
he  gives  the  finishing  stroke  with  the  back  oF  lbs  ap»d«^  ha 
apoatn^hite*  the  bed — "There,  my  boy,  you'll  do  now.' 
John's  eieitad  inuinBtion  sees  innumerable  diahea  of  Vv^ 
rooms  from  liis  pet  bed.  He  switches  about  hia  work  wbiitlil| 
and  singing  j  and  on  meeting  hia  maaler  walking  in  the  gardai 
with  a  friend,  he  cannot  contain  himself,  but,  in  deSance  of 
et^fUfttc,  he  aalutea  them  enigmatically  with  "Hi-tbsre'U  ba 
soma  now!"  The  master  amilea,  end  the  friend  taya,  "Tktf 
marvellous  exploit  is  John  up  to?"  It  ia  eiptained  to  bm, 
and,  being  a  fellow  of  infinite  jeat^  he  relishea  it.  Poor  Jokl 
afterwards  remembers  with  remorseFid  feelings  bia  impehlOMtyi 
for  the  gentleman,  wlicnever  meeting  him,  Tsry  dryly  Mjt, 
"  Well,  John,  how  about  the  Muehrooraa  f " 

Kind  reader,  do  you  not  see  the  point  of  the  query  t    John's 

et  bed,  after  waiting  weeka  and  weeks,  showed  no  aigna  of 
iring.  He  goes  U>  his  master,  and,  scratching  hia  bca^ 
ruefully  oxclaima,  "We're  done  again,  airl"  "NoHuahrooaN 
yet,  John  P  "  "No,  drat  the  Mushrooma.  What  'a  to  be  dtsM 
now,  air?"  "  Oh,  don't  give  tn,  John  ;  try  again."  And  n 
John  goes  b(ck  to  his  authorities,  and  digs  in  the  boiticnh&nl 
Seld  right  heartily.  He  at  last  discovers  What  he  conaidars  (bt 
Rrand  secret  —that  he  Jet  the  beat  fall  too  low  before  be  tpawMd> 
He  communicated  this  to  his  master,  who  said,  "Wdl,  Joh^ 
you  moat  mind  that  next  time.  You'd  better  UH  Haniy  lo 
save  you  some  droppings."  So  John  goes  to  Henry,  and  exoitedly 
shouts  out,  "  Henry  1  save  us  some  jTOod  droppings— dropping 
that'll  grow  Mushrooms,  and  don't  give  ua  any  of  yoar  common 

stuff!"     "If  you're  not  off  I'll ."    Tbo  leat  of  Hmry'i 

speech  is  lost  by  the  rapidity  with  wHcb  John  Taniabea  Out  di 
the  stable,  slamming  the  door  behind  him.  Henry  asraa  thi 
droppings,  however.      They  are  spread  o  ' 


it  with  much  fear  and  trembling;  and  when  apokm  to  about fl, 
he  "Aop«  there'll  be  soma  this  time."  Six  weeka  pass  orwi 
then,  to  John's  inexpressible  delight,  the  bed  beoomea  apeokU 
over  with  Mushrooms  in  miniature,  which  speedily  develm 
info  a  size  St  for  table.  To  see  him  carrying  his  first  disk  fa 
WDS  a  sight  jou  would  not  soon  forget.  John  ramembera  Hw 
lesson,  and  when  visitors  come  ha  aimply  eipUina  bJB  mref 
making  a  bed  : — "Get  your  droppings,  apread  'em  ont,  tnn 
'em  over  a  time  or  twoj  and  then  when  you  think  yonVe  lol 
plenty  For  the  bed  put  them  in,  tbe  newest  and  dampeat  at  tta 
bottom.  Either  tread  'em  or  hammer  'em  till  they  are  aa  B(dU 
as  a  brick.  Make  it  10  to  IS  inches  deep— for,  don't  yMl  Mi 
(here  John's  voice  becomes  impressively  myatermis),  Hft  alwat 
inipoasible  for  it  to  get  above  SV  or  thareabontsF  8o  mim 
ou  're  aure  aa  it  'a  about  that,  make  boles  in  it  9  incbea  apait  | 
^rcak  yonr  snawn  about  as  big  as  a  walnut,  tofl  itdown  S  JBtinn 
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ia  tlie  interprstAtion   of  tba   itokIb    "  all  ooirest  j"    >p«lt,  ii 
TankM  Bl*ng,  "orl  koireat.") 
John  cannot  qait«  forgiTe  the   backvard-m-coming-rorwarc 

Strit  of  hia  charges;  for  fae  concludei,  irreTSCntl;  alluding  tc 
■nt  in  hU  ehoioa  Temacular,  "  UuBhrooiai  m  mm  beggan  I   — 
Wait. 


WOHK  FOE    THS    week. 


TaiS  deparhneiit  gbould  now  be  in  a  atato  of  prepiratioD  t« 
MoeiTe  the  spring  cropi,  and  ererj  gpot  of  ground  10  be  now 
tranohed  or  dug.  Broad  Stant,  make  a  aowtng  in  boxes  <a 
pota,  to  be  arterwudg  placed  in  lome  warm  bouse  or  pit.  At 
the  aama  time  a  crop  should  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  wher« 
it  ia  in  good  condition.  Carrol*,  make  ■  sowing  of  Saiij  Horn 
on  a  slight  bocbed,  either  to  suoceed  the  farmar  sowing  recom- 
mended, or  to  come  in  for  s  Erst  cri^.  Where  the  sod  is  hght 
■nd  drj  k  sowinn;  nmj  be  msde  on  m  aoutb  border.  Omoim, 
those  who  are  ahort  of  old  ones,  or  who  wish  to  grow  some  to  s 
large  ii«,  should  now  sow  some  White  Spanish  in  a  boi,  to  be 
placed  in  heat.  The  underground  sort  tc  be  plsated  now  in 
KM  open  ground.  Peaw,  sow  in  pots  or  boiPS  for  planting  cot 
in  Uarch;  low  two  crops  slso  in  the  open  garden,  one  of  an 
earlf  sort,  the  other  of  »ny  approTed  sort  which  doe*  not  come 
in  so  quicklj.  Sadirhet,  sow  another  crop  in  a  frsme  where 
there  is  a  little  bottom  heat,  or  (hej  ma;  be  sown  where  earl; 
Potatoes  hare  been  planted  ;  a  crop  should  also  now  be  sown 
on  a  south  border. 


flee  to  bnlboufl  plants,  stir  anrongBt  them  and  protect  if  neces- 
WUj.  Look  orer  and  correct  the  general  outlines  of  ornamental 
plMtatioin.  BrMk  into  all  eeftught  Imes,  form  bold  recesaes 
irhen  space  will  admit,  and  endaafour  to  prccdace  picturesque 


upeoai 
plaotatii 


;iona  where  requited. 

Shake  out  and  repot,  and  place  in  bottom  hmt,  some  Clero- 
dendrone  in  Tsrietj  to  grow  on  for  specimens,  and  to  take 
mttings  from  for  joung  stock  ;  likewise  Aphelandrag.  These 
[duitB  delight  in  light  fibrous  loam  in  a  rough  open  state,  a  good 
portion  of  charcoal  Iwth  amongst  the  soil  and  for  drsinaee,  and 
a  portion  of  ooapse  aand  ;  ana,  when  the  pot«  are  full  of  roots 
ifter  their  first  shift,  thoy  enjoy  a  liberal  supply  of  clear  liquid 
manure.  Some  of  the  Orchids  which  are  commencing  growth 
to  hare  a  little  water  applied  around  the  inside  of  Uh  pot,  as 
ihs  oolUr  of  the  plant  is  ten  susceptible  of  injury  f^m  wet. 
ia  the  days  lengthen  and  light  strengthens  more  heat  and 
lumidil^  nu7  be  applied.  Beshift  an;  of  the  Orchids  tliat  ma; 
■equire  it,  making  use  of  fibrous  heath  aoil.  Set  traps  for  wood- 
tM  and  oo<Aroac)un. 

asaiNHouai  add  ooMtnrATOBT. 

The  degrees  of  heat  to  be  applied  to  theie  atraotures  will 
Smmd  in  a  great  measure  npon  the  stale  of  the  eitemal  atmo- 
il^eic.  If  high  oold  winds  prerail,  little  or  •«  air  t«  be  ad- 
liitlad,  as  saffloient  in  boisteroos  weathsr  win  force  admiasion 
through  fTcr;  nook  and  crerice.  Place  suitable  (rellises  to  the 
FropRotums  that  are  not  already  forni»h»d,  and  pa;  attention 
in  due  time  to  their  proper  tiaining.  Ericas  to  reoeiTe  alten- 
laon  as  to  water,  and  also  a  free  eircnlation  of  air.  Epaerises, 
Oorreas,  Pol;gslaa,  Aracias,  kc.,  will  now  begin  to  bloom  frael;, 
■odt  consequent!;,  require  frequent  attention  in  watering.  The 
iMcias  when  in  bloom  require  a  liberal  snppl;.  Toung  rigoi^ 
ma  plants  of  Poljgala,  Uurallia,  Fultenns,  Oiylobium,  I)Q- 
liijnia,  Erioelemon,  Choroiema,  Horea,  Leschensultia,  Fimelea, 
Ic,  should  hate  all  their  joung  shoots  stopped  in  dne  time. 
[Sear  off  all  dead  and  deoa;tng  flowers  from  Csmelliaa  almost 
Inl^ ;  and  should  any  plant  throw  out  a  strong  shoot,  it  ig 
b^rmblo  to  stop  it,  so  as  lo  produce  an  eqnaUty  of  strength  in 
Ihe  wood  and  regularity  all  oier  the  plant.  An;  early-flowering 
■lanta  that  require  remBral  from  the  cofi»er»atorj  to  be  intro- 
lODnl  into  tlie  forcing-pit,  store,  or  an;  other  struclnre  where 
iiere  ia  plent;  of  heat  lo  produce  young  wood.  An;  nice  compact 
iklita  of  Scarlet  Qeranium^  wbieh  are  iutanded  to  nii^  apem- 


men  plania  for  Tasea,  baHketa,  or  single  1  _ 
durii^  the  summer,  should  now  be  shaken  ool  of  their  pota  ai._ 
repotted  in  fresh  soil.  aiTethem,irpoanble,agnillabottoiu  btat 
for  a  week  or  two  until  the;  make  freA  roota,  and  keep  a  mode- 
rate!; moist  Btmoepherie  temperature  of  from  40°  to  B/tf,  Ailw 
they  haTe  established  theraeelTea  remore  them  to  a  light  air;  part 
of  the  greenhouse,  to  be  repotted  into  la^e-aiied  pota  or  lubs  in 
April,  and  with  ilie  ordinsr;  attention  giren  to  auch  planta  (be; 
will  became  splendid  plants  b;  June.  Apply  air  d>il;and  freelj 
in  farourable  weather  to  all  free-growing  Pelmgoniums,  and  when 
the  Sower-buds  can  be  felt  on  the  earl;  plant*  ooeuional  applt- 
cationa  of  dear,  diluted,  tepid  mannre  water  to  be  giren.  Let 
CTBi;  plant  hate  sufficient  growing  room,  and  stakes  to  be 
applied  in  due  time  to  those  that  require  then.  'X'he  Tarietiea 
of  Kenned;a,  Ziohya,  Hardenbergia,  and  Oompholobium  to  be 
rurnisbed  with  suitable  trellises,  and  to  be  tiani;  and  neatly 
trained.  The  Cioerana*,  if  under-potted,  or  have  t>een  standing 
near  the  heating  app^^ns  during  tile  late  serere  weMher,  mnst 
he  abarpl;  looked  after,  or  the;  will  soon  become  smothered 
with  green  fly.  Fumigate  them  in  time,  and  aasist  those  whieh 
are  coming  into  bloom  with  a  little  ehiar  liqnd  manure  onoe 

FOBciire-7rF. 
Introduce  bulbs,  Bases,  Pinks,  American  shrubs,  Lilac*,  Ao.,  in 
stead;  noceaaion.  E>ep  up  a  bottom  heat  of  76°,  and  an  aiteMM 
aurfaoe  temperature  of  6(r  st  night  and  70°  by  da;,  mth  air 
ocoasionall;.  Keep  a  watchful  e;e  dai);  orer  ere*;  article,  or 
some  kiud  of  Terrain  will  quickly  deprire  you  of  the  Ilose-buds, 
Pinks,  &c.  Slightl;  fumigate  olteD,  and  oc«asionall;  apply  small 
quantitieg  of  flowers  of  sulphnr  io  a  diluted  State  with  a  bnmh 
to  the  pipes  when  cold,  but  nerer  a^t;  when  the  pipes  or  fluee 
arelKil. 

rm  AND  nufBs. 
Should  the  weather  prorn  open,  begin  to  water  elightl;  tnoh 
plants  aa  appear  to  be  suffering  from  want  of  moMnre.  I^ok 
oS*  all  damp  and  decaying  learee.  Fumigate  with  tobacco,  but 
the  operation  requirea  great  cars  and  diacrimioation,  if  the  pisnta 
are  Infested  with  green  fly.  Pot  off  the  autumn-struck  euttinga 
of  Scarlet  and  lT;-leaTed  Geraninmii,  FDcbaiaa,  and  Terbenaa  from 
the  store-pots  where  there  ia  sufflnent  room,  and  where  there  ia 
bottom  heat  to  excite  the  roote  genti;  into  growth.  But  when 
tiiese  adrpntagee  are  not  to  be  found,  an  increase  of  stoek  can 
lie  made  from  the  store-pots  of  Terbenaa,  Petunias,  Eelic4 
Ac.;  b;  introducing  a,  few  of  the  ehoiceat  sorts  into  aom- 
light  situation  in  the  bouses  or  pits  at  work  to  furnish  a 
danoe  of  euttinga  for  atriking  in  a  one-light  frame  maife  m 
well-prepared  nrmeuting  materials,  which  are  to  obtained  in 
most  places.  W.  KsllfX. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  VTKEt.. 

TstE  changes  of  the  weather  hare  rendered  the  ^ enM-aJ  daJafft 
mere  work  of  routine  to  keep  all  r^ht,  and  beyond  that  the 
operations  hare  chlefl;  been  conflned  to  three  things ;  tbara 
haTing  been  a  minimum  of  labour,  as  reipeots  oold  pile,  ke,,  as 
ttie  corering  put  on  en  Friday  remained  untouched  until 
Wednesda;,  except  a  slight  fork-orer  of  the  litter  on  a  par- 
ticularly frosty  morning,  to  break  the  line  of  radiation  and  oai»- 
duction.  On  Wednesda;  morning,  there  being  signs  of  a  hear; 
bn  of  rain,  the  litter  at  all  dr;  waa  renoied  into  a  abed  for 
further  use,  aa  its  proteeting  power  dependa  to  much  on  its 
dryness,  and  we  are  obliged  to  economise  the  material. 

'file  first  joti,'  then,  was  wheeling  soil  and  manure  where 
needed,  and  cartiag  soil  to  the  lawn  to  plane  round  some  of  the 
Pinus  tribe  planted  on  mounds,  eo  aa  to  gire  them  more  feeding 
ground,  baTing  remored  the  turf  before  the  froit  eet  in.  Tlie 
turf  will  be  replaced  aa  the  Weather  moderate*. 

TTITE-SOIIDSB. 

Hit  second  job  was  wheeling  out  old  soil  ftMn  the  back  of  a 
rinerj,  for  6  feel  or  7  feet  in  width,  and  t  bet  at  more  in  depth, 
ahioh  had  once  grown  Peaehea,  when  Vinea  were  planted,  so  M 
to  go  OTer  the  roof  thini;.  Since  then  the  Qrapea,  l)efai;  the 
naat  valuable,  were  allowed  to  monopolise  the  roof  too  much 
Ear  the  Peachea  ;  and  haring  been  cropped  extra  heaTi);,  it  ia  Hu 
intention  10  plant  Vine*  at  the  bock,  so  as  to  rriieve  those  in 
ruit  to  a  certain  eitent,  and  then  the  front  one*  may  also  be 
paduall;  renewed.  The  part  of  border  thus  made  can  be  raised 
i  foot  higher  than  before,  so  that  after  drainage,  a  ls;er  of 
KMKirate  at  the  botton,  awl  amae  9  inAa*  af  rabWe  eorered 
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with  litter  and  fresh  leaves,  there  will  be  about  20  inches  to 
24  inches  of  frevh  soil,  which,  as  it  ia  open  and  turfj,  will  eink 
considerably.  The  concrete  we  expect  will  get  so  hard  that 
roots  will  hare  a  job  to  set  through  it,  even  though  it  be  not 
more  than  3  inches  or  tb  m  thickness.  We  have  several  inquiries 
how  to  make  such  concrete  in  the  best  manner,  and,  therefore, 
some  of  the  minuties  may  be  acceptable.  The  great  essentials  to 
saccess,  then,  are  fresh-burned  lifne,  and  the  reducing  that 
lime  bj  breaking  to  a  fine  powder,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  little 
lamps,  for  each  lump  will  be  apt  to  fly  afterwards,  and  make 
holes  alike  for  roots  and  water.  We  only  had  a  quarter  of 
fresh-burned  lime  for  the  purpose,  or  we  would  have  laid  the 
concrete  a  little  thicker.  The  space  was  about  40  feet  in  length 
by  7  feet  in  breadth.  The  bottom  was  beaten  firm,  and  then  a 
layer  of  gravel  was  placed  over  it  a  couple  of  inches  thick,  and 
also  beaten  down  firm  and  level.  With  a  deeper  coating  of 
concrete  that  would  not  have  been  required. 

Now  to  the  concrete  making.     The  lime  was  emptied  on  the 

dry  floor  of  a  »hed  and  broken  with  heavy  wooden  mallets, 

passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  the  refuse  broken  again.  Whilst 

this  was  going  on  some  rough  sandy  gravel  was  sifted  through  a 

one-inch  sieve,  to  exclude  all  the  stones  that  did  not  pass  through. 

The  lime  when  sifted  made  four  large  barrowloads.      Kach  of 

these  had  five  barrowloads  of  gravel  added  to  it,  and  mixed  well 

with  spade  turning,  then  water  was  added  to  mix  it  still  better 

into  mortar,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  put  into  a  barrow  and 

wheeled  to  the  place,  and  spread  and  levelled  at  once,  beating  it 

level  with  the  back  of  the  spade.     Then  the  second  barrowload 

of  lime  was  brought  and  mixed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  on 

with  the  rest.     Where  nicety  is  required,  and  the  necessity  of 

making  the  most  of  the  lime,   much  of  the  success  will  depend 

on  the  thorough  mixing  and  laying  the  concrete  down  as  quickly 

as  possible  :  hence  one  barrowload  at  a  time  is  better  than  more. 

If  the  gravel  has  much  earthy  matter  in  it,  three  or  four  parts 

will  be  enough  to  one  of  lime.    When  it  is  sandy  and  flinty,  five 

barrowloads  may  be  used.     If  the  sandy  matter  is  soft  and  red, 

there  should  not  be  so  much  used.     If  this  were  done  the  con- 

.  Crete  will  smoke  and  sot  quite  hard.     It  is  best  to  err  on  the 

side  of  having  plenty  of  lime.    We  have  known  lime  used  that 

had  been  kept  long  enough  to  pulverise  thoroughly,  and  thus 

become  mild  from  exposure.     We  have  also  known  fresh  lime 

slaked  with  water  to  powder  it  before  being  mixed  with  the 

gravel ;   but  in  neither  case  is  the  process  to  bo  depended  on 

80  much  as  done  as  above  stated — namely,  pounding  the  fresh 

lime,  reducing  it  in  its  hot  dry  state  to  powder,  and  giving  no 

watcor  until  the  powdered  lime  and  the  gravel  are  mixed  together. 

ICE-8T0BINO. 
The  third  operation  was  ice-carting.  We  missed  the  first 
chance,  because  it  was  unadvisable  then  to  disturb  the  covers 
and  thus  disappoint  a  shooting-party,  and  this  all  the  more 
readily,  as  we  believed  we  had  a  stock  pretty  well  for  another 
year.  I  perceive  that  our  friend  Mr.  Kobson  has  taken  the 
opposite  view  fi-om  Mr.  Beaton,  and  in  their  hands  I  will  be 
content  to  leave  the  discussion.  Meanwhile  I  so  far  agree  with 
Mr.  Bobson  as  to  the  advisability  of  double  walls,  with  a  body 
of  still  enclosed  air  between  them.  So  done,  I  knew  of  one 
house  built  abore  the  ground  that  kept  ice  very  well — better 
than  those  do  generally  that  are  sunk  in  the  ground.  The  ice- 
well  here  was  so  sunk  and  built  with  double  walls,  I  believe ; 
but  before  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it  the  inner  wall  was 
removed.  Now  we  always  find  that  the  ice  keeps  best  above 
the  level  of  the  door-sill,  and  lower  than  that  it  gradually  melts 
all  round  the  sides — no  doubt  from  the  heat  of  the  surrounding 
earth  boating  the  wall,  and  which  I  believe  a  body  of  air  between 
the  two  walls  would  so  far  prevent.  At  least,  I  have  proofs 
that  such  close  double  walls  above  ground  alike  keep  out  cold  in 
winter  and  heat  in  summer. 

Again,  without  entering  on  the  discussion  as  to  the  efiects  of 
dry  air  though  warm,  and  air  saturated  with  moisture  though 
comparatively  cool,  there  can  be  no  question  that  such  muggy 
air,  though  cool,  will  melt  the  ice  very  rapidly,  and  frequently 
when  opening  ice-houses  a  dense  fog  has  come  rushing  out 
almost  as  thick  as  comes  from  a  washing-house  when  trajs  and 
boiler  are  in  as  full  operation  as  the  hands  and  tongues  of  the 
washerwomen.  Now,  if  we  could  get  rid  of  this  light  air  so 
saturated  with  moisture,  I  believe  we  should  just  so  much 
prevent  the  melting  of  the  ico ;  but  whether  the  ventilation 
should  be  continued  at  the  top,  or  only  at  intervals,  my  ex- 
perience does  not  enable  me  to  decide.    Again,  in  the  ice-tubs 


we  have,  though  well  closed,  the  ice  always  melts  roond  the 
sides,  though  protected  with  wood  and  cork,  good  nonoondueton 
though  they  be.  However,  not  to  enter  on  the  matter,  I  ihoold 
like  our  friend,  Mr.  Bobson,  to  modify  the  proposed  experiment 
of  ice  in  boxes,  not  to  pierce  the  sides  and  tops  full  of  holes,  for 
that  would  be  extreme,  but  to  fill  one  box  within  4  inches  of  the 
top,  and  close  then  as  close  as  may  be  ;  fill  another  the  same, 
having  a  small  hole  on  each  side  near  the  toip,  and  a  small  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  lid,  and  a  covering  in  each  case  of  a  two- 
inch-thick  felt  nonconductor  above  the  ice,  and  the  option  of 
opening  these  holes,  especially  after  muggy  weather,  at  pleasnn. 
This  would  be  tantamount  to  having  an  air-pipe  in  the  roof  of 
an  ice-house,  with  a  small  opening  in  the  doorway,  and  having 
the  surface  of  the  ice  covered  with  a  foot  of  dry  straw.  For  tbe 
purpose  of  ventilation,  as  I  understand  the  argument,  the  oljeet 
is  to  substitute  dry  air  for  moist,  but  to  keep  that  dry  mor^ 
heated  air  from  acting  at  once  on  the  ice.  But,  except  for  gettisg 
rid  by  some  means  of  this  foggy  dense  air  that  will  accumulate  in 
ice-houses  from  the  sides  getting  heated,  I  would  join  with  Mr. 
Bobson  in  keeping  the  house  as  much  from  the  external  air  ia 
summer  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Barley,  Mr.  Burton,  of  Hatfield,  ooold 
give  approval  to  ice- stacks,  as  that  is  the  only  means  used  there 
for  a  large  consumption.  I  know  that  there  the  plan  aniwOB 
admirably. — B.  P. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*»•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  dspirt- 
mental  writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Hortioolture,  Oottige 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gkntleman."  By  lo  doing  tMT 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  9oM$  to  lis 
EdUors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  <}•<?.,"  162,  IW 
Street,  London,  E.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  op  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  gel  them  aasvend 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  sepsnte 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  tvo  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unlesi  nnda 
very  special  circumstances. 

Pbrmanknt  Labet^  for  Fruit  Treks  (F.  A.).— We  And  rise  libA* 
written  on  with  the  appropriate  inlc,  as  darable,  and  more  legible  thnvy 
other.  They  should  bo  attached  to  the  trees  by  flexible  ibic  ^^JSl 
made  for  training  purposes.  If  copper  wire  is  used,  the  KalTtnlc  lewa 
excited  by  the  contact  of  the  two  metals  canses  rapid  corrosion.  Ij^ 
labels  have  a  hole  at  each  end,  so  that  they  can  be  tied  steadily  ^  ^^''^ 
the  wearing  away  by  friction  is  avoided,  which  is  very  conslderabls  *A™ 
the  labels  -ware  freely  by  the  wind. 

Mice  and  Chocvs  Bulbs  {F,  ir.).— The  only  mode  we  knowofpwtort- 
ing  Crocus  bulbs  from  mice  is  by  covering  them  3  Inches  deqi^  *^  i 
more  inches  wider  tlian  the  patch  or  line  of  bulbs,  with  flndy-siftad  CMj 
ashes.  As  sonn  as  the  Crocuses  have  grown  well  above  the  stril  the  MB* 
might  be  removed,  for  then  tiie  bulbs  have  become  unpalsieifele  to  tie 
maranders. 

Propaoatiko  Achixehks  {J.  Oxon)  —The  best  and  cssleit  yjjjjj 
depend  on  the  tubers,  and  grow  them  separately;  this  is  generally  ■VP'*^ 
with  old  kinds.  To  make  the  moit  of  new  kinds,  start  the  taben  by  IJTT* 
them  in  ramly  peat  and  loam,  wiih  a  little  leaf  monM,  aad  gtre  uMBS 
bottom  h<*at  of  8(P,  and  a  top  heat  of  from  60*  to  70^.  As  sooa  ai  tber«« 
3  inches  high,  take  off  14  inch  and  strike  by  cuttings,  and  Urns,  beftm  3U!h 
you  may  have  hundreds  of  plants— in  fact,  propagate  as  yon  wosld  vS 
s'larcc  Verbena.  Next  season  you  will  have  so  many  toben  that  joa  *■* 
not  need  cuttings. 

Lifting  Roots  of  Fruit  Trees  (C.  7.).— Tn  root-pruning,  most  UW 
some  large  tap  roots  have  been  left  ttncut.  Root-pmnlug  doet  ^ot  tea  is 
much  on  very  old,  as  upon  younger  trees.  In  lifting,  the  eest  plis  l*"^ 
take  care  of  all  the  roots;  in  picking  the  earth  from  them  caremOyi  *^ 
cutting  none  if  it  can  be  avoided,  except  such  as  cannot  l>e  traced  ostP"" 
going  straight  down,  which  may  as  well  be  neatly  cut  through,  astaebfoan 
will  produce  sappy  wood  instead  of  fruit- buds.  When  the  tree  Is  ^i*  JT^ 
up,  level  the  ground  and  plant  within  6  inches  ct  the  suriacSi  i^'  f^ 
n'-cessary  to  remove  the  soil,  place  some  tteih  all  round  the  rootSi  ^~^ 
should  be  regularly  f>pread  out  and  packed.  This  will  clTeetainyci^ 
rampant  growth,  and  if  in  a  few  years  they  get  too  rampant  agslBi  s» 
budding  and  root-pruning  will  keep  them  in  order. 

Arrangement  op  Vises  [A  ConMtani  8uhteriber).'-Ftma  yenr  Ji* J? 
should  select- f.T  the  earfy-hotue :  1  Dateh  Sweetwater,  near  they 
place:  1  White  Front ignan  ;  1  BUck  Frontignan;  8  Dowood  vue»t 
2  Black  Hamburgh.  For  the  late-houte  :  1  Blsck  Hamborah ;  I  Uwrm 
Hamburgh;  1  Muscat  Hamburgh  ;  1  Old  West's  St.  Peter's;  ILadyDe**** 

Flowering  Evergreens  {J.  8.  J?.).— Kaliala  UUfblia,  Doable  Funs,  sad 
Escallonia  rubra  are  dwarf  and  will  do  very  well  for  fedng  year  bofosis  «> 
taller  evergreens. 

Artificiai.  Manures  {E.  TW/fto/).— Write  to  Mr.  Purser,  Lon*»  "SS 
Company's  Office,  116,  Fenchurch  Street,  and  ask  for  acopy  of  the  paapfli* 
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unixa  BonvK  Hui  (i^fi-Aaei).— Wo  can  btrily  till  tc'b  vlllii 
•>  •«Mm.    11  jon  Inlig  i-tpw  onieraeM'-  "■-  "— '  ' •"■ 


rh. 


LXTilo  Box-BCMiiHs  (S.  J7.).-Fnini  the  mldilla  lothe  end  ol  April 
r>-     Dnt  Te  hftTfl  pluied  Box  Bxtoa^rgl)-  for  ed^lnf  tfarln;  etei 


TUB  Tn^Mi/w^L  Fboii  T»iIb'*'o.''}.  K? 


CHRISTMAS  POULTRY  MARKBT. 

(_CB»tHnud/roM  pagt  344.) 
Thb  poultrj  ulesmBn'i  difficulties  amid  thi«  crowd  of  OOQ- 
•ignmenM  for  Chriitmu  doea  not  end  with  the  Turkeji  and 
Qeete ;  it  is  the  »nie  in  fowU,  tha  Mine  in  Ortme.  File*  of 
ererjthing  lie  in  M  dirsationi,  and  although  all  maj  be  lold  to 
one  man,  jet  ererj  account  inugt  ba  aent  separately,  and  must 
be  a  correct  one.  There  ig  onlf  one  due  to  the  Isbjrinth — it  is 
that  in  ererr  package  of  goods  there  is  a  note  ststioft  the  eon- 
tents,  and  whom  ther  sre  from.  This  ii  carefullj  filed,  ujA  any 
remark  □ecesaarj'  to  be  made  is  made  on  the  b*ok  of  it.  It  will 
be  imsgined  how  olear  but  how  full  a  man't  head  mnit  be  with 
B  hundred  different  iccounts  in  it.    To  perform  his  duties  pro- 

Grl;  he  must  be  s'thorough  judge  of  the  value  of  tha  stock  he 
s  to  tell,  and  to  enable  him  to  perform  them  easily  all  his 
customers  should  be  Judges  of  the  same.  But,  alM,  for  his 
temper  and  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  it  has  alwajs  beeo 
the  habit  to  bargain  for  goods,  and  while  one  man,  bowefer 
eitengire  his  dealings,  can  make  his  oSer,  and  bu;  or  leaTs 
the  goods  in  a  moment,  another,  who  ia  a  purchaser  of  com- 
psratirelj  nothing,  girn  him  no  peace.  There  oan  be  only  one 
'  '      '■  often  beset  with  customera,     "  How  much 


u-ritiDUihl  lobe  plnnieil  In  oi 


11  muil  lisTe  s  llltit 

'roDgbt  to  Ilgbt  lad 

hBMloielj'OlsdlDll. 
!  dasrt  Kbudodin- 

ih  RhndiHlrodron  the  Qem,  ire  111  three  ol  the  rarj  btrnt  of'theii 

u  or  Pt.si.  [Amaleiu;  Co..  lyroN.l.-l,  PoljUloftooi  aaffolire, 
tatDin;  1,  sppArenll/  Lsstres  Dmnlm^  Had  s  whole  frond.  The  top 
und  i^  mO}t  UDsatlafActorj  Tor  LdentlflciitlDR      Ho-  I  1ool»  to  be  ■ 

JF.]-— it  la  ImpoHlble  1o  nsme  ttie  fiardeD  TArletla  or  eitenilTe 
>  ItaiB  iDdiirerentlr-Kmwn  flowcra  damigtd  In  Ihe  tnuult.  Yon  will 
9  likely  to  IdenlKjr  iliem  in  ume  nelKhbunringaaneiy.  No.  3,  wemi 
tlnUIi;Ha  S,  a  sell-colaDred  blooTn  of  thedoDble-«rlped;  sodNo.  9, 
flower  of  Chuutleril.  The  othen  sre  not  Ig  ■  recagTile4bte  etste. 
S.].— 1.  ThamDopterla  lutnlulci ;  3,  a  form  of  Purls  hs^uu; 
nil  dlaicetei  4.  AapleDlair  (rii(T»o>.  iA  rtiung  Suiirribtr,  Ttign- 
—1,  Pilrs  acrpjllllblJa,  tomellmia  called  the  Burning  Bnih.  Kme- 
leAnlllerrplinti  2,  Fnnnw  Hmchifulle;  3,  CtlHoliTli  •lolicea. 

.TBT,  SEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 
POULTRY,    «e.,    SHOWS. 

m,  riTcreUin.    Entrlet  dIoh  WWr  leth.  «  u         . 

B(Mtaud6th.    LiTsiFOOi.    file..  J.  T.Lownno*,!,  Cook  Stint. 


ail  score  of  OoesaP"  "A  pennj  a-head  more  on  the  fowls." 
"  Qite  me  the  price  of  that  row  of  Turkeys."  "  Any  fresh 
Pheasants  F  "  "  Bate  ma  two  shillinga  per  head."  Such  is  the 
life  of  a  aatesman  during  tlie  greater  part  of  the  Chrittmaa  week. 
Be  can  get  on  well  with  alt  but  the  man  who  offers  a  penny 
s-heaH.     He  is  what  ii  called  a  close  buyer. 

It  ii  a,  work  of  time  for  him  to  lay  out  a  few  pounds,  and  when 
he  is  not  within  Ai.  per  head  of  the  value  he  begina  at  his  penny. 
Such  a  one  is  continually  anubbed  by  the  aaleamBn,  and  losea 
bile  goods  he  ia  trying  to  buyi  but  notiiing  will  alter  hit  plan. 
The  next  plague  to  a  salesman  i>  the  retail  buyer,  who  comes 
irmed  with  a  wife,  two  children,  and  a  large  blue  bag.  After 
liandllng  a  dozen  Oeese,  he  asks  the  price  of  one  ;  and  on  being 
:oId  by  one  of  the  aalesman's  men,  that  if  he  wants  to  buy  a 
tingle  one  he  must  go  to  Ihe  doctor's  shop  round  the  comer, 
le  becomes  indignant,  iniiats  on  seeing  the  master  that  he  may 
lomplain  of  the  rudeoeta  of  hii  people,  and  wlien  be  is  cirilly 
old  to  go  along  about  his  buiinese,  he  does  so,  muttering  soms- 
.bing  about  the  "  times  "  and  the  "  public"  Leadenhall  Mailet 
luring  Christmas  lime  cares  for  neither.  But  look  at  those 
wo  men.  Both  are  belter  dressed  than  salnmen  or  poulterers. 
Both  have  rings  on  their  Bhgors.  Both  are  amoking.  Tbey 
ire  known  to  the  talesman.  One  ia  a  publican,  he  wanU 
lOO  Qeete  ;  the  other  is  a  friend  of  his ;  he  is  connected  with  Ihe 
:lub,  and  aa  he  knows  everything,  he  ia,  of  course,  a  judge  of 
leeie.  They  have  two  things  to  accomplish  ;  they  must  please 
he  eye  and  aatiafy  Ihe  hand.  The  Oeeae  muat  be  good-looking, 
ind  they  muat  be  hmy  in  hand.  Now,  these  are  really  good 
:U9tomen,  buyers  of  a  large  quantity  and  ready-money  men; 
'et  they  suffer  the  usual  fate  of  all  buyers  at  Christmas,  and 
annot  ask  any  great  attention.  Tet  tbey  do  not  come  here  to 
ake  their  chance.  They  have  bespoken  their  Qeete  weeks  agone, 
.nd  they  know  where  to  go  for  them.  Now,  they  ask  for  them, 
nd  are  directed  to  the  end  of  the  shop,  where  the  tbutlera  are 
eft  up  to  enable  packages  to  be  piled  ageintt  them.  The  two  top- 
aost  hare  each  a  bunch  of  white  feathers  tied  to  their  handles ; 
nd  they  are  told  if  they  will  open  them  they  will  find  their 
J^wae.  They  venture  Tery  mildly  to  nak  if  they  cannot  have 
hem  brought  down,  and  are  told  "  yes,  if  tha;  can  &nd  a  plaoe 
D  put  them."  At  last  they  are  obliged  to  climb  up  and  begin 
npacking  ;  and  then  it  is  amnaing,  for  those  who  hare  time,  to 
■atch  the  unpacking  one  by  one.  Weighing,  first  by  holding 
p  by  the  neck,  then  by  lifting  on  a  flat  hand.  Now  the  onte 
>ok  that  tpeakt  of  a  lumpy  bird,  then  the  shake  of  the  head 
lat  tells  of  a  light  one  g  and  at  last  they  are  bought  and  taken 
>  a  cart. 

Then  there  are  men  who  «>me  to  London  only  once  at  this  time, 
though  tbey  are  constant  senders.  Tbey  forward  their  goods 
jout  ail  days  before  Chrishnu,  and  follow  them  personally 
'O  days  afterwards  to  have  a  holiday,  to  see  the  market,  ta 
ke  " uie  Moonnt  and  money."    Such  an 
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wife  to  be  hotfio  by  tbe  mid-daj  trnin,  and  haying  money  fo  are  two  rules  which  should  never  be  awerred  from  npon  ai^ 

take,  lie  brings  only  enongh  to  pay  expenses  up.    At  ordinary  pretence   whatever — Ut,  Werer  buy  birds  which  you  or  Mm 

times  the  Balecman  recognises  him,  shakes  him  by  the  hand,  and  friend  has  not  seen  ;    2nri,  Never  part  with  birda  to  a  ftimgir 

has  the  account  and  money  ready,  although  the  goods  have  before  yon  have  received  the  money  for  them.3 

been  but  an  hour  or  two  in  London.     Now,  he  does  not  know 

the  market,  every  place  is  choked  up ;  lots  of  people,  but  all 

strangers,  are  moving  about.     He  can  hardly  find  his  salesman,  CRYSTAL   PALACE    BIRD    SHOW. 

and  when  he  does,  he  is  surtiounded  by  a  dosen  people,  all  .                             •       ,  ..^ .  .       ,                         ,          ^ 

pulling  at  him  and  askmg  him  questions.    At  last  he  gets  a  ^,  AyoTHFR    year  of  exhibitions  has  commenced ;   «nd  «Miit 

word  with  his  foreman,  n  ho  tells  him  he  don»t  tliink  his  goods  are  *^>«8<^.  «"  **!0  ^'^\  '\  <>"«  m  which  all  admirera  of  ^^trnM 

oome.     He  knows  they  are;  they  came  by  night  train  three  nights  espenally  of  ornithology,  take  no  small  intw^^^   The  ExkWoe 

ago,  and  he  sa#  them  off.     At  last  he  is  told  to  look  among  the  ^^^"^^  ^P.  »  the  Crystal  Palace  annual  8how  of  Bntehnd 

■Uty  or  seventy  huge  crater,  hampers,  boxes  and  barrels,  that  foreign  Birds.     There  w  no  place,  it  may  be  truly  said.  MM 

contain  the  unpacked  goods  directed  to  ku  salesman.     His  face  ca^^-ulated  for  such  a  display  than  tbe  tropical  departomt  of 

k  a  perfect  picture  when,  at  the  bottom   of  (he  largest  and  t>i»t  most  favourrd  rewrt  of  pleaaurcseelters ;   most  rf  Iki 

heavi^t  heap,  he  finds  his  hamper,  and  "he'd  just  like  to  know  ^peomiens  being  fancy  birds  whic-h   hajc  been   kept  m  ww 

whether  Mr.  Brown  means  to  sell  it,  or  whether  he  don't ;  and  ?."*,''^*'r\i  ^'^T  ^*"*''  ""^  ^^"^  T?'"^*'  and  the  aweet  notes  of  ike 

if  he  don't,  why  he  M  just  take  them  to  somebody  as  would,  ^'^^f  feathered  song.t.rs.,  making  one  forget  that  tbe  dMiy 

and  that's  all  about  it."     But  there  is  no  such  somebodv ;  all  ^'Di^T  '"  T- J'f."  r*",<?-                     ^       o  .     ^         m      i- 

are  fuU,  and  woVt  be  bothered  with  a  stranger's  goods.   'Then  ^^"^  Exhibition,  which  commenced  on  Saturday,  wiDeontM 

lim  as  it  does  on  other  people  in  SP^  ""^l*  tomorrow.     Ihen^  were  114  cages  of  birds,  and  mf 


IS^ance  to  them  thZn   they  are  to  the  world.      Captain  «"^'»'  Bullfinch,  Bramhlefinch  Chaffinch.  Greenfinch.  OoUMi 

MiiTyatt's  is  a  fine  code  of  philosophv.      "Take  it  coollv."  Brown  Linnet,  Twite,  Mealy  Reclpole,  Rosy  Redpole.  ComM 

«Oan*t  help  it,  wish  I  could."     "Better  lui^k  next  time."       *  Redpole,  Aberdevine     Hybrids  between  Canary  and  Ooldfach 

"  Bon»t  be  in  a  passion,"  says  the  salesman.  (Jonque),  Canary  and  Goldfinch  (M^ly),  Canary  and  AM^ 

••Enough  to  make  any  one  angry,"  says  the  sender.  ™^'  fi'"S  Vfi^^T^S  ^""^^  """i?  S'SS"* u"'*'  /S^aJSf 

-Well,  ifs  no  use  if  vou  .4,"  says  salesman;   "it  wo'n't  ©'J'"! finch.  Goldfinch  and  Greenfinch.  Bullfinch  and OoMfaA. 

unpack  nor  sell  your  goods."  '^'i,,        v-    ,              ,  .  ,            .     ,                 .      ,      ,.,.,. 

«^ut  I  want  my  a^unt  and  money,  and  want  to  go  home,"  J'lf  ?"^J^:^*«  "^^  certainly  superior  to  any  previoujlyobibiH 

MTS  sender                                                                       e             >  ^^j^  ^^  i,  evident  that  those  persons  who  take  an  inteinA  m  tMi 

« Ii  it 's  onl V  money  you  want,"  says  salesman,  «  here's  money,  **^""  °^  "^"bitions  have  not  been  idle  since  the  last  ooUeetk* 

and  I '11  send  the  account  when  the  goods  an  sold."                 '  ,^ ^'^^  ''.?^^''\  **"'  -^'T i''/''.i*^®u.^J*°^*'*^"JTu^^'?ll!* 

This  is  a  common  scene.  ^^V}  «"  /^^t  ^"*  o^^"*»o?^»  ^}^  ^^^  ^¥,  ^"^»  '"^/^  ^  ^'^ 

Then  comes  the  retail  buyer.    He  is  always  a  living  mistake.  ^'',  "^^^^*  ""^  one  class  for  special  commcndatKm  worfdte 

A  retail  buyer  has  no  busings  at  a  wholesale  stall.     A  man  who  "'**  **^  ?"  impossibility  ;  but  of  those  which  seem  to  monopoly 

coet  into  a  market  to  buy  goods,  by  the  act  itself  pits  his  know-  the  greater  share  of  attention,  may  be  mentioned  thefoUowmg:- 


ledge  and  judgment  as  a  buyer  against  those  who  aell. 


Among  the  British  Birds,  which,  on  the  whole^  were  fins  B 
feather,  were  some  very  beautiful  and  novel  rarietiet  of  the  BnD- 
finch ;  also  two  very  peculiarly-coloured  Magpies,  which  d^ 
servedly  obtained  a  prize.  They  were  the  prmMrty  of  Mr*  1* 
Hawkins,  of  Bcnr  Street,  Leicester  Square.    The»e  wers 


SPANISH  FOWLS  AS  EGG-PRODUCERS.  .  .  ,. 

In  all  the  notices  I  find  of  Spanish  hens  they  are  invariably    very  fine  and  beautiful  hybrids,  particularly  between  theMdj 
•poken  of  as  good  layers,  and  yet  neither  you  in  your  "  Poultry-  ,  J"C^  "".^  Bullfinch.     Our  favourite  ^g  Thrnah  wd  Bbekhri 
^k  for  the  Manv,"  nor  your  correspondents,  recommend  them     ^*^^*S"  '^I^'^^*;*»^«'  "^^'^'^  ^«*  *»  beautiful  condifioa. 
a>  good  birds  to  keep  for  their  egg-and-chicken-produeing  pro-  I  ^  The  Foreign  Birds  wore  very  fine,  oonsiating  of  aomeiareijfl 
perties.    Now,  as  I  have  searched  in  vain  to  know  why,  perhaps    ^"^'/"^  specimens.    Among  this  elan  were  wme  feiT  kjj 

rm  wiU  kindly  enlighten  me  on  that  point.-AMATEui.  i  S'lT*!,  '^'^I  1*7^"1'  ?T   *^^  ?*"**"  **  ^""•J^JS 

ra       •  t  t.        11  J    1       .  J  .1     J     ■       .V    :  Holland,  and  Western  Australia,  which  were  vert  much  adnunB 

[Spanish  hens  lay  Urge  eggs,  and  almost  daily  during  the    ^r  their  elegance  and  beauty  of  form. 

warmer  months  of  the  year ;  but  m  winter  when  eggs  are  most        —      -      °   -  -  -f 

•oaroe  they  usually  cea^e  from  laying,  and  never  average  more 

than  two  a-week  during  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring.  They 


are  tender  fowls,  and  in  severe  winters  are  liable  to  be  frost 
Mtten.J 


The  show  of  Canirics  was  more  estenaive  than  on  aaj  pf^ 
vious  exhibition,  and  the  birds  were  of  a  rerr  aaperior  qnili^l 
among  which  may  be  noticed  some  extraordUnary  and  DcaanU 
specimens  of  Mules  between  the  Canary  and  Liimfltk  asd  tki 
Canary  and  Goldfinch. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  entries  is  a  matter  for  eongnti- 
n  A  TTrPTrfciw  '  lation  to  the  promoters ;   and  great  praise  is  due  to  the  Sea^ 

L AUTlOr* .  j  tary,  Mr.  Houghton,  for  his  indefatigable  exerticma  and  attertwi 

I  woiTLD  caution  yonr  readers  against  an  individual,  by  name  :  to,  and  arrangement  of,  the  specimens  exhibited. 
Ridgway,  writing  from  Gorton,  who  has  shown  an  anxiety  far  from  |      The  following  arc  the  awards  : — 
praiseworthy  to  obtain  choice  birds  cheaply.     My  case  was  this  !  CANARIES. 

^In  answer  to  an  advertisement  in  your  Journal  some  three  i     ^*<>«^WICH  (Clear  Yellow).— Flrnt,  I>.  Griw.  Rathlloaiie,  XorwM.  Seeaji 

months  back    I  receivt^d  an  annliralion  for  R«mi>  l^mhiriR  fowlR.  :  '^'  ^'■<*««'  P*-''  "o"w,  Norwich.    Very  Hiichly  CoiAmeaded.  J.nteB,flL 
momiis  oacK.  i  rece^yea  an  appiica  ion  lor  some  isralima  lowls,     elements,  «)xforA     IUrIjIv  Commended,    Mr».  Stattaan.  Put  TWaA 

requesting  they  might  be  sent  tx)  the  writers  address  as  above,  ;  rcoKc.    Commended.  J.  Judd,  Ncwington  Road,  Sarrey;  RJIacUVift 

with  a  notice  previous  to  their  being  sent,  enclosing  "  an  account,"     Miles.  NorwU-h.    (TIiIb  cia^w  Ih  very  raperior.) 

for  whif*h  thn  monAT  wAuld  h«  aont  hv  n^tiim  nf  no**       Xntliino  i      J^<»>«^»cn  (Clear  Uuft..     Vint,  E.  IIawkln^   Leicrster  SllCMn:    iW** 
lor  wmcn  t  le  money  wouia  oe  ».m  Dy  return  ol  po^t.     iNothmg  j  ^  ji^^^^    p^„,  „„„,^    Norwich.     Very  III«hly  CnnmSted,  W.Un 

doubting,  the  birds  were  sent,  but  no  post-ofllcc  order  came ;  so,  ;  Bath  House,  Norwich.    Highly  Commended,  J.  ifton,  Oxftnd;  B.  XaMb 

after  waiting  a  reasonable  time,  1  wrote  to  the  postmaster  of  i  Norwich.    (CUm  g.  od.)  „^ 

Norton,  .nd  reecWed  tho  pron.pt  tl.aL.gh  unpleatrng  intelligence  |  s,^|;J?"LJif;rH.  M^hi;.!:'^'.!,  U'roSSj^l'^vSTfJuiT^ 

hat  my  correspondent  was  a  man  of     no  means,   and  that  mine    mended.  K  Hawkin?* ;  o.  NichoLion,  Farcham,  Hants.    Highly  Comae 

▼as  not  the  first  inquiry  as  to  "who  he  was."     I  tru»t  others  ,  O.  C<irbt^tt,  IlinninKham.    ComineDded,  K.  Bwuroae,  Darby.    (Gbai 

«?,  :^'  *'"  "'""^'^  '"*'  '^'"  '"?"r',  r":  .""*'•'.  '•f'r '  ''r,!^;r;svrr.:f Kr4^irUh.«.  nan.-..  fc«H*t 

neir  birds  were  sen          •-'        >"iic  so  1  should  not  havo  had  the  .  Lclceater  .Square.    Very  IliKhly  C»»mmended,  E.  Hawkin*.     Hl| 

iieiannliol'-  m«-"ft.Mi«.  >.i.<r  «1i;.<  i-.i«.<i.  «»- i   vr«,.,K4A-:Kinf  '  nu-nded,  W.  Younjj,  ()x*o:il.      Coi  mrmled,  —  Bell,  Pieca«*illy. 

-*vself~l  Bkui  It  N  cVarliuateJnr  marked  Yellow).-   First  and  Second,  E  llsvkbi 

»-.  .  Bea'  .'Street.  Leicester  Square.     Ver>'  IIlKhly  Oomniendcd,  —Bell,  ito» 

» inia  .,  ^„»^  ^...  ici*.i..v,  ..^,.  „„■  •      •!.«..»  ^v-w»-  ''illy;    (J.  Corbet,  Ita  liHl   li'i-**<,  Birmtnaharn.    Highly  Ooanaeadsii  ■■ 

-    tlightest  pity.     H           ._.  have  wo 'imilar -en^  lai-hall.  Durham;  J."'      •-       *-- '-      CmanaMled.  O.  N»aM«M,  W 

''^  w»    .^.  C.  '    ^  J  r.,^  *""n.    (Clan  Tery  boo<1. 


HigWyO* 
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E.  HiwUiu,  Bear  Stre^,  hticMitt  Squm.    Hixblj  Cvromeadci, 
X,    Commended,  G.  Corbett,  BnUiwl  He»Ui,  Birmingham. 
Ybllow  Crestbd. —  First,  E.  Hawkins,   Bear  Street,   Leicester 
Second,  O.  Hardiag,  Aahton-nnder-Lyne.  Commended,  J.  Lingard, 
nder-Lyaa. 

Meait  Crmtbd.— Firtt,  withheld.  Second,  J.  Ungard,  Aihton- 
ne. 

•SPAMOLED  Lizard. — Pint,  J.  Lingard,  Aahton-nnder-Ljme.  Second, 
1,  Edgware  Koad,  Paddlnitton.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Smith, 
Koad,  Pdddlngton;  J.  Waller,  Fimtbury.  Cuinmeoded,  L  Stevcn- 
tiasford 

i-sPANOi-BD  LizAKD.— First,  O.  Green.  Boyne  Honse,  Notting  Hill, 
&.  Hawkins.  Bear  Street,  Leicester  S(|uare.  Very  Highly  Com- 
W.  Smith.  £dgware  Koad,  i'addington.  Highly  Commead^d,  W. 
.  WalU-r,  FInsbury.    (Cluss  good.) 

ir  Fa>ct  (Mealy). -First  and  Third,  J.  Waller,  Tabernacle  Walk, 
.  Second,  O.  Ureen,  Btiyne  House,  Notling  HilL  Very  Highly 
led,  J.  Waller.  Commended,  W.  Arthur,  York  Koad.  Kiog*»  Crosa. 
x  Fancy  (Jonqus).— Flr>t,  Second  and  Third,  J.  Waller,  Finsbury. 
hly  Commended,  P.  Hook,  Walwonh  Road,  Ix>ndon.  (Class  good.) 
taa  (any  other  ▼arl6ty).~Fir^  W.  Walter,  Jewry  Street,  Winches- 
•w  Xorwich).  Second,  £.  Hawkins,  Bear  Street,  Leicester  Square 
elgian).  Second,  J.  Judd,  Newingtun  Road,  Surrey  (Variegated 
.  Very  Highly  Commended,  E.  Noon  iVarlegated  Norwich).  Highly 
ded,  R.  Mackley,  St.  Miles,  Norwich  (Variegated  Yellow  Norwich.) 
[Ncu  McLE  iMealy).— First,  R.  Mackley,  St.  H  les,  Norwich.  Second, 
ir,  Yoik  Road,  King's  Cross.  Very  Highly  Commended,  W.  Arthsr; 
Newington  Road,  Surrey;  C.  C.  Strnkdale,  East  End  Villas, 
.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Arthur;  T.  Brown,  Fianeis  Street,  Wal- 
;.  C.  Stockda'e.  Commended,  J.  Itose,  Norwich, 
xcn  Hulk  (Jonquc,.— First,  W.  Walter,  Jewry  Street,  Winchester. 
?.  H.  Morgan,  IMymouth.  Very  Highly  Commended,  G.  J.  Bainesby, 
B.  Hawkins,  Leieester  Square;  H.  MarHhali,  Duiliam.  Highly 
ted,  £.  Hawkins.      Commended.  J.  Waller,    Tabernacle    Walk 

MrLE  (Mealy) .—Fir«t  and  Second,  J.  Lingard,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
DmmenJed,  W.  Dobble,  Kent. 

MtLB  (Jonque).— First  and  Second,  £.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Square 
ruKA  Vabiktt  of  Caxabt  Mules.— Master  W.  Vomer.  Hyde 
ight  (between  Greenfinch  and  Canary;,  Second,  £.  Hawkins 
Square  (between  Siskin  and  CanAry). 

BRITISH  BIRDS. 
ncH.— Prize,  Mi5s  La  Touche,  Norfolk  Street,  Park '.Lane.     Highly 
ed,  J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey. 

NCB.— Prize,  Miss  M    De  Lasaux  simm<  n 's.  Chilcoml>e  Rectory, 
.'r.    Commended,  F.  Hook,  Amelia  Street,  Walworth  Road. 
NCH.— Prize.  E.  Dredge,  Surrey  Lodge,  Pen»:o.    Very  Highly  Com- 
H.  Hanly,  Firat  Lite  Guards,  Hyde  I'aik,  Barracka.    Highly  Com- 
s.  Harding,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

ILL.— l*Tise,  E.  Hawkina,  Leicester  Square.  Commended,  W. 
Ebury  Street.  Belgravia. 

.—Prise,  £.  Hawkins,  Bear  Street,  Leicester. Square, 
jc.— Prize,  J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey. 
-Prize,  C.  C  Stwckda  e,  Fiuchley.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Young, 

tiBD.— Prize,  Mra.Dodd,  Groflrcnor  Place.    Highly  Commended, 

in,  Woodbine  Grove,  Penge. 

II RUSH.— First,  U.  Sumun,  Fareham,  Hants.    Second,  F.  £.  Ck>l- 

ig's  Road,    Clapham   Park    Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Statham, 

!.  ir.  Benham,  Anerley  Vale,  Norwood;  C.  C.  Stockdale. 

IBS  (any  other  rariety).— Prise,  W.  Walter,    Winchester  (Missel 

<o.— Prize,  W.  Bieknell,  Ebury  Street,  Belgravia. 
;.— Prize,  W*.  Walter,  Jewi y  Street,  Winchesi er.    (Says—"  Mother, 
•m  coming— M(^er,   it  rains — Tom,  you  liavn't  fed  me — Pretty 
"  Calls  dogs—"  What's  o'clock  ?— quarter  to  4  ;'*  and  several  other 

iW.— Prize,  W.  Walter,  Jewry  Street.  Winchester. 
liER  Vabikty  of  Bbiiish  Birds.  — Prize,  J.  P.  Hine,  Netherbnry, 
Dove-coloured  Magpies).— Very  Highly  CommeiKied,  Master  W. 
(yUe,  Isle  of  Wight  vBullflncfa.  Yellow-breastedj. 
>  or  Ml'le  Birds— not  Canary  Mules. --Frlze,  W.  E.  Harray, 
rs  (between  BulUlDch  and  Goldflach).  Very  Highly  Commended, 
:kdale.  Ea^t  Ei.d  VUUs,  Finchley  (between  cock  Goldfinch  and  hen 
).    Highly  Commended,  G.WUluuus,  Albion  Road,  Hamaiersmith. 

BIRDS  OF  PASSXGE  AND  MIGRATORY  B1R06. 
mgalb— Prize,  C.  C.  Srockdale,  Fin(<hley. 

OR   Aberdevine.- Price,  J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey. 
3:i)nieii(ied,  Hon.  A.  D  Wllloughby,  Caen  Lodge.  Twickenham. 
niFit  Vauiftt  of  Birds  of  Passage  and  Migbatort  BiBoei — 

Bklinell,  Ebury  Street,  Belgravia. 

FOREIGN  BIRDS. 
'ARROTft.— IMze,  F.  a  Dntton,  Bibury  Honae,  Fairford.  (Thia  bird 
1  wbistles.)     Highly  CmnmenUed,   Mm.  Stalham,  Park  Terrace, 
(Says— "Polly,  pretty  Polly!— Who  are  you?— You're  a  rogue  I— 
you  Tranl?— Halloo!— It'M  one  o'clock."    Sings  "Pop  goes  the 
and  other  tunes.    Imitates  Tarious  anin-als,  birds,  Ac) 
Parrots.- Prise,  A.  Cantwell,  Southampton.    Very  Highly  Corn- 
Mrs,  iladdock,  Montague  House,  Upper  Sydenham.    Highly  Corn- 
el rs.  Dodd,  Grnsvenor  Place.      (Speaks  FYench  and  Basque  a  little.) 
PHEB  Variety  of  Large  Pabrots.- Prize,  Miss  Stevenson,  BladL- 
/cry  Highly  Ccmirended,  Mrs.  Murdook,  Upper  Sydcnliam  ;  W.  W. 
ke.   Star   Hotel,   Upper  Norwood.    (Whistles    "Buy    a   Broom," 
Doodle,"  &c.) 

iiRDS.— Prize.  K.  Hawkins,  I^ice<iter  Sqvare.    Highly  Commended, 
Newington  Road,  Surrey ;   Misu  Stevenson,  Blackheath ;    H.  N. 
,  Fitzroy  Square. 

UAH   Gr4h»   PARR0<iUET8.— Prize,  E.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Square, 
ommended,  J.  Judd,  Newington  Rord,  Surrey  ;  H.  N.  Whitaker, 
isare  ;  Mrs.  Maddock,  Upper  Sydenham. 
BOKBis  OB  .Beboal  Parboqcbtb.- Prise,  £.  HawkiBS,  Leicester 

BBB  Vabieiy  or  Small  Pabbotb  ob  PABBtMivBn,  nc  Paxbb.— 


Prise,  Q.  N.  WlUtekor,  ChBrk>tto  SUeek,  Flkyxoy  Sqaare  (TuwiWne 
PaxToqnet). 

Kino  Pabrots.— Prixe,  Miss  Stevenson,  Vanbmgh  Piddii^  BladA^ath. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  H.  N.  WhiUker,  Fitzroy  Sqaare. 

RooBBiLL  PABsoQuvra.— Prize,  J.  Jadd,  Newington  Aoad,  Svrey. 

Pembamt's  Pabro«ubt8.— Prize.  E.  Hawkins,  Leioeater  Square. 

Rbd-rcmf  Parroqubts.— Prize.  J.  Jndd,  Newington  Rot4«  Snrrqr.  Higlily 
Commended,  P.  G.  Dutton,  Bibory  Hooee,  FBirford. 

CocBATooa  (Rosfr-breaated).— Prise,  J.  Jodd,  NewiBgtOB  Boadt  Borrey. 
Hiehly  CommLnded,  II.  N.  Whitaker  Fitzroy  SqijaDB. 

Cockatoos  (Sulphur  or  Lemon-created).— Prize,  Mrs.  Emm,  Watfhrd, 
Herts.  (Says— *' Polly  wants  some  water^Tea-Ooflbe— Beautlfal  eieature 
—Pretty  creature— GIbm  best  ale— Glatt  brandy  and  water— PrettyCoekatoo 
—Polly  show  her  pretty  Caathers— Polly  wanta  aomething  to  eat— what*«  the 
matter,  Polly?— Good-bye— Goodnight— Puss— Prin**—Langhs and  barks— 
*'  Polly  wants  a  swing— Three  cheers  for  the  Queen !  "—and  Tariooa  other 
thin-.s.) 

CocKATOoa<RoeebSa]meB,  or.  Oraage^ireated).— Pris^  Q.  N.  WhiMur, 
Fitzroy  Sqiure^ 

Cockatoo  (Lcadbcater»s).— Prize,  H.  N.  Whitaker,  Pitaroy  Square. 

CocKATOoa  (any  other  ▼ariety).— Prise  E.  Hawklna,  Leieester  tlfMre. 

Diamond  Spabrows.— Prize,  J.  W.  Wooler,  Holywell,  Heigh^gton,  near 
DarlingUBi. 

Sparbuwb  (Coral-necked).— Pru^,  J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey. 
Highly  Commended,  E,  Hawkina,  Laioeeter  Square;  J.  Judd. 

Java  Sfarbows.- Pri&e.  E.  Hawkinp,  Leicester  Squ|yre. 

Imdigo  Blub  Birds.— Prize.  £.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Square. 

Zbbba  Wax-Bills.— Prize,  J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey. 

Ant  ovhbr  Variety  of  Wax-Bills.— Prize,  H.  N.  Whitaker,  Chaiiotte 
Street,  Fitoioy  Square  (Stj.  Helena).  Highly  CommeadA^  J.  Jodd,  Surrey 
(African) ;  £.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Sqnere  (St.  Uelen»). 

ViRoiNiAK  Niohtibgales— Priae,  H.  N.  Whitaker,  ChMrlotte  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square 

CARDiNALa.- Prize,  F.  G.  DHton,  Bibury  Hooae,  FairfeE^^  HighJ^  Opm^ 
mended,  H.  N.  Whitaker,  Fitzroy  Square  (Bed-crested). 

For  any  otheb  Variety  of  Fobeigv  Birds.— Hon.  A  D.  WiUongfaby, 
Caen  Lodge,  Twickenham  (pair  of  birds  from  Aastralla).  Highly  CommeBded, 
E.  Hawkina,  Letcetter  Square  (Blaek-headed  Manikins. 

For  tkb  Best  Gkovp  ov  Fobbiov  Birim  iv  oxb  Caox  ok  Avi4Rt, — 
Prize,  £.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Square. 

Judges.— Of  Canaries,  Mr.  A  Willmore  and  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

Of  JBriiiih  and  Foreign  Birds,  Mr.  W.  Goodwin. 


THE  CANABY  AND  THE  BRITISH   FINCHES. 

{ODniinuedJ^m  page  288.) 

FOOD. 

Ab  I  Mn  at  prasent  treating  cmly  of  aeed-eiktiBg  birds,  oir,  ag 
they  are  genmraUj  oaUad  among  fanoieTs,  seed  birds,  my  rem^rl^a 
in  this  chapter  rofer  only  to  them.  The  birds  under  oi^iisideva- 
tion  are  arranged  by  naturalists  in  throe  orders — rig^  Uia  0rQa> 
beaks,  the  Finches,  and  the  Bantings^ 

In  a  natural  stste  the  Grosbeaks  seew  t9  pie^  kerpiusl^  or 
the  seeds  of  berries. 

Most  of  the  Finches  ate,  striotly  speaking,  ased  birdHi  tho«g)i 
when  seeds  are  scarce  they  will  esjt  gie^  v<egetabl(N^  StiU,  ■oaa 
are  onunTorous,  as  the  S(Mutow  and  the  Cki»ftneh,  whicii  is  ti^M^ 
as  the  type  of  the  order,  though  an  insect-eating  bird  on^ 
feeding  on  seeds  when  it  caimot  prooure  that  kind  oi  food. 

The  Buntings,  however,  can  hardly  be  oaUed  tr«e  seed  birds ; 
for  though  they  haye  hard  bills  and  can  shell  seeds,  which  th^ 
eat  even  in  a  wild  state  when  insects  are  hard  to  be  procured  iB 
winter  during  frost  or  snow,  yet  they  prefer  insects  like  the 
Chaffinch  ;  and  though  they  are  (^«n  kept  in  confinement  whoUj 
on  seeds,  yet  their  health  is  improved  by  the  occasional  allow- 
ance of  some  other  food  more  in  accordance  with  their  nature. 

It  seems  a  wise  provisioas  for  tbe  good  of  man  that  these 
OHuaivorous  birds  should  remain  in  our  changeable  climate  all  the 
year  round,  to  keep  in  check  the  myriads  U  insects  that  would 
otherwise  destroy  our  crops.  The  migvatory  insectivorous  birda 
appear  in  summer  and  thia  the  inseets  that  are  then  in  existence  i 
but  the  resident  birds  attack  them  in  their  winter  retreat  whe|^ 
the  leal  has  fallen,  or  on  their  first  appei»rance  in  early  sprac. 
Yet  for  their  own  preservation  are  enalM  to  subsisi  on  seeds 
when  winter^s  oold  seals  up  their  living  food.  It  does  seem 
somewhat  short-sighted  to  grudge  these  birds  a  few  naiaa  to 
the  preservation  of  which  th^  have  contributed  so  mudv 

But  to  return  to  my  immediate  subject.  The  food  of  seed 
birds  in  ooufinement,  that  whicli  has  been  found  to  be  th^  besi  * 
suited  as  a  staple,  is  canary  seed  (PAalaris  eamritmsis).  It  if 
an  annual  and  grows  like  strong  grass.  The  seed  i«  contained 
in  an  oval-shapeid  ear.  It  is  principally  cultivated  in  th^  Isla 
of  Thanet,  and  that  part  of  KmU 

In  addition  to  this  may  be  given  oats  (Avemt  saHma),  which  are 
beet  sheUed,  and  millet  {MiUimm),  which  is,  also,  a  cultivated 
plant  of  the  com  tribe,  bearing  large  ears  of  small  round  seeds. 

Buckwheat  (Folsfffommfag/opynm),  may  likewise  be  given  as  a 
dMBge,  and  many  birds  are  fond  of  its  dark,  thra»-qpnMrfd  (Meds. 
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Mawseed. — This  is  the  seed  of  the  single  white  Poppy  (Papaver 
somniferum)^  the  plant  from  which  opium  is  obtained.  The  seed 
produces  a  fine  oil,  and  is  found  free  from  the  drug.  It  has  a 
pleasant  nuttj  flavour,  and  birds  are  mostly  very  fond  of  it.  .  It 
may  be  given  as  a  treat,  and  is  far  preferable  to  hemp  or  rape. 

Linseed  or  Flaxseed  {Linum  perenne)^  is  sometimes  given  to 
birds ;  but  they  are  not  fond  of  it  and  I  think  it  is  not  a  whole- 
some food,  but  might  be  used  medicinally. 

Rape  seed  (Brassica  napus)^  a  small,  round,  black  seed  re- 
scmbling  shot.  It  belongs  to  the  cabbage  tribe  and  is  cultivated 
for  its  oil.  It  is  commonly  given  by  fanciers  to  their  birds  ;  but 
I  expect  more  from  a  mistaken  economy  than  from  any  good  it 
is  supposed  to  do  them.  It  is  a  very  hot  or  pungent  seed,  and 
causes  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  of  which  many  young  birds 
die.  I  consider  it  a  very  unwholesome  seed,  and  only  to  be  used 
after  being  scalded  and  well  washed  for  rearing  young  Linnets, 
when  mawseed  is  not  easily  procured. 

Hempseed,  the  seed  of  a  plant  cultivated  for  its  fibre,  of 
which  cordage  is  made.  Oil  is  also  extracted  from  the  seed, 
and  in  the  east  an  extract  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  resem- 
bling opium  of  an  exhilirating  nature.  The  seed  has  a  similar 
efiect  on  birds,  and  often  proves  fatal  if  continued  long.  All 
birds  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  may,  if  judiciously  used,  prove 
beneficial  occasionally.  These  constitute  the  principal  seeds  that 
are  in  general  use  for  feeding  cage-birds. 

Before,  however,  dismissing  this  subject,  I  will  ofier  a  few 
words  on  condiments,  by  which  I  mean  such  substances  as  are 
given  in  addition  to  seed  and  clean  water.  The  first  of  these  is 
sand  or  grit,  which  is  essential  to  assist  the  trituration  or  grind- 
ing of  the  hard  seeds  in  the  gizzard.  Lime  is  also  useful  and 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  old  mortar,  or  a  piece  of  cuttle-fish 
bone,  at  which  the  bird  will  peck  when  he  requires  it.  Green 
meat  is  yery  good  for  such  birds  as  will  eat  it,  and  may  consist 
of  lettuce,  chick  weed,  groundsel,  and  shepherd's  purse.  ^ 

And,  lastly,  by  way  of  a  treat,  or  change,  they  may  be  regaled 
on  a  slice  of  apple  or  pear,  a  nut  or  almond,  a  piece  of  bread  or 
plain  cake,  or  of  boiled  potatoes,  carrot,  or  broccoli. 

Wlien  birds  are  put  up  to  breed  they  are  then  ofiered  a  more 
natritious  food  which  is  also  easily  appropriated  to  feeding  their 
young.  This  consists  of  the  crumb  of  home-baked  bread,  or 
stale  bun  or  biscuit  crumbled  fine,  mixed  with  chopped  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  some  oily  seed.  Mawseed  I  think  is  best.  I 
have  used  Gold-of-pleasure  seed  with  great  success  ;  but  I  do  not 
advise  the  use  of  either  rape  or  linseed,  and  hemp  should  be 
given  only  to  induce  pairing.  Perhaps  sunflower  seeds  and  nut-s 
or  almonds  might  be  added  with  advantage,  but  I  have  not  tried 
them  sufficiently  to  say.  There  are  many  seeds  of  weeds,  as 
thistle,  dandelion,  plantain,  shepherd's  purse,  &c.,  which  may  be 
given  to  those  that  will  eat  them,  and  will  prove  a  great  treat.  A 
frequent  chanee  is  always  beneficial  as  well  as  pleasing  to  the 
taste,  and  whOe  we  endeavour  to  keep  our  pets  in  health  by 
judicious  feeding,  we  should  also  endeavour  to  please  the  natural 
wishes  of  our  prisoners  which  are  completely  dependant  on  us. — 

B.  P.  BBBNT.  /m     r  /•         J\ 

{To  he  conhnued,) 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  HONEY,  WAX,  AND 

PROPOLIS. 
Whence  come  the  honey,  wax,  and  propolis  found  in  our 
hives  ?  Are  they  in  the  same  state  as  when  gathered  by  the 
bees,  or  have  they  undergone  any  change  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
bees  ?  In  endeavouring  to  answer  these  queries  we  will  consider 
each  substance  separately. 

Honey,  we  are  of  opinion,  is  nearly  if  not  entirely  unaltered  by 
the  bee.     It  is  the  saccharine  secretion  of  flowers  sucked  up  by 
^be  insect,  and  carried  in  its  stomach  promptly,  and  deposited 
n  the  cells  of  the  comb. 

The  bee  has  two  stomachs.  The  honey  does  not  proceed  beyond 

he  first  stomach,  and  is  ejected  from  it  into  the  cell  through 

h«  mouth.     This  was  first  shown  by  the  anatomical  researches 

f  Swammerdam.      It  receives   the  fluid   collected  from   the 

''^wers;    and  Mr.  Hunter  states,  that  whatever  time  the  con- 

.iits  of  this  stomach  may  be  retained  he  never  found  t^' 

-''^'^red,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  digestion  having  taken  plar 

^his  is  coincident  with  the  experience  of  practical  bee-keei. 

■'  ^  all  agree  that  it  derives  a  slight  flavour  from  the  flowei 

-'"ice  it    is  collected,  and  is   darker   or  lighter-co''*'^~*'' 

-  wrr^^-ni""  ^'*»    ^'    )la»-^*  f»"^ni  whence  it  is  obtainec 
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of  honey  collected  from  totally  different  flowers,  is  a  proof  thit 
it  is  altered  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee;  for,  say  they,  if  you  rack 
the  flower  of  the  cowslip  and  the  clover,  both  are  sweet,  yet  how 
difiVrent  the  flavour!  Thi«,  however,  is  no  demonstration  atsl^ 
for  the  bee  selects  the  sweetness,  extracts  the  honey  from  tfat 
glands  which  secrete  it,  but  does  not  suck  the  glands  which  secnCe 
the  flower's  perfume ;  but  when  we  suck  a  flower,  we  irnUbi 
together  the  contents  of  all  the  glands.* 

We  are  aware  Reaumur  states  that  if  bees  are  supplied  vkh 
sugar,  they  will  from  this  substance  fill  their  cells  with  bonsf, 
diflering  in  no  respect  from  the  common  sort,  except  that  m 
flavour  is  rather  heightened. — {Seaumer's  "  MemoirSt  v.  781.) 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  from  several  bee-keepers  tkit 
no  f  uch  change  tukcs  place.  One  eminently  practical  authonly, 
Mr.  Taylor,  says,  ^*  That  the  bees  have  not  the  ability  to  ehufi 
cliemically  the  contents  received  into  their  honey-bags  tssbowa 
by  an  exantination  of  the  saccharine  mixtures  given  to  them  m 
artificial  food ;  in  which  I  never  could  detect  any  alteratioB 
after  being  stored  in  their  combs.**  (Taylor* s  **  Bee- Ktepm't 
Manual,"  176.     Sixth  Ed.) 

That  sugar  is.  suitable  food  for  bees  is  demonstrated  by  hootf 

being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than   liquid  sugar  rendered  is- 

capable  of  crystalising  by  being  mixed  with  an  acid,  or,  as  Dr. 

Thompson  describes  it,  "  Honey  is  a  concentrated  solatioa  of 

grape  sugar.     When  left  at  rest  it  gradually  separates  into  tvo 

portions,  one  remaining  liquid,  and  the  other  becoming  sidid, 

assuming  the  form  of  small,  whitish-coloured  spherioles.    Th» 

liquid  portion,  so  far  as  is  known,  exactly  resembles  the  liquid 

sugar  from  the  sugar  cane ;  while  the  granulated  portion  ii 

identical  with  the  sugar  of  grapes.**     The  sphericles  are  fonned 

of  minute  crystals  diverging  from  a  centre.    These  have  ben 

analysed  by  Dr.  Prout,  and  he  found  them  composed  atom  ftr 

atom  the  same  as  sugar  obtained  from  starch.    Here  are  hii 

analyses — 

Starch  suf^ar.  Honey  iiptaerielcs. 

Carbon   3S.86  S6.S6 

Hydrogen 7.07  7.07 

Oxygen  56.57  56  57 


100.00 


100.00 
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As  further  evidence  that  honey  undergoes  but  little  ehinge 
in  the  stomach  of  the  bee,  that  which  is  chiefly  colleoted  firoa 
flowers  of  the  rhodoracese,  such  as  kalmia,  azalea,  and  rhod^ 
dendron  is  said  to  be  poisonous,  but  certainly  is  very  diflemt 
from  that  collected  from  clover,  lime,  sycamore,  and  labiiti 
flowers  generally  ;  and  that  whieli  is  gathered  from  the  heitlii 
is  darker,  and  differs  in  flavour  from  both  those  above  specifisd. 
Then  the  honey  of  Surinam  and  Cayenne,  collected  by  the  Apn 
amalthea  is  red ;  and  the  honey  of  Madagascar,  stored  by  ths 
Apis  unicolor,  collected  by  that  insect  from  the  flowen  of 
Mimosa  heterophylla  and  Weinmannia  glabra,  is  greeniih  in 
colour  and  exquisite  in  flavour. 

It  is  a  fact  that  sugar  cannot  crystalise  if  a  little  acid  is  oontained 
in  the  syrup.  For  feeding  bees,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  dii' 
solve  a  small  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  with  the  sugar  inthewslv* 

Wax  is  our  next  subject,  and  this,  as  shown  by  the  researchei 
of  Huber,  Duchet,  and  Hunter,  and  mentioned  long  before  bf 
apiarians  connected  with  the  Lausation  Society,  is  formed  from 
honey  digested  in  the  second  stomach  of  the  bee,  and  ▼hoi 
secreted  in  appropriate  glands  is  emitted  from  under  the  eeaki 
of  its  abdomen,  and,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  '*it  is  formed 
beneath  each  scale  of  the  under  side  of  the  belly. — (FhUotogi^ 
Trant.,  1792,  p.  146.) 

Huber  demonstrated  anatomically  the  glands  in  which  ibs 

wax  is  secreted,  and  by  a  series  of  well-oonducted  experiments 

showed  that  naturally  the  quantity  of  wax  secreted  is  in  pio* 

portion  to  the  quantity  of  honev  consumed,  but  that  sn  eqitfli 

or  even  larger  amount  of  wax  will  be  formed  if  the  bees  srs  M 

on  sugar  dissolved  in  water.    When  fed  on  pollen  and  fniiti 

only  they  did  not  secrete  any  wax.     The  probability  of  M 

being  thus  formed  is  evinced  by  sugar  and  wax  being  rormed  of 

the  same  constituents,  though  in  different  proportions.     Wax  is 

composed  of 

Carbon  80.14 

Hydrogen 14.08 

Oxygen 5.78 

100.00 

*  The  opinion  that  the  honey  undergoes  no  ehaaga  la  the  stonaeh  of  tta 
^c  ft  no  modern  idea.  The  Abl>6  Boiuier  de  HavvMKS.  a  thonwiaU^ 
^ractic-^  '•^-ke^oer,  p^^Ushcd  hia  **  Observations  sor  ForifffBe  da  mm^ 
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To  form  wax  out  of  sugar,  therefore,  the  digesiiTe  and 
•aeretiTe  organs  of  the  bees  hare  to  separate  from  it  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  ozvgen ;  adding  7  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  and 
44  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Chemiftts  hare  not  hitherto  oonyerted 
fQgar  into  wax,  but  by  mixing  it  with  caustic  alkalies  and  some 
other  re-agents  they  haye  rendered  it  gummy ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
not  without  significance,  that  a  psculiar  kind  of  wax,  to  which 
the  name  of  oerosine  has  been  giren,  has  been  found  in  the 
aiuar  cane. 

Pbopolis  is  a  gummy  resin  collected  by  the  bees  from  the 
bods  of  trees,  as  from  those  of  the  Tacamahaca  poplar  (Populus 
balsamifera),  birch,  firj,  &c.,  and  used  by  them  for  fastening  the 
lure  to  the  floor- bosrd,  and  any  holes  they  dislike.  Mr.  Knight 
relates  an  instaueo  of  tlieir  carrving  awaj  an  artiBcial  compound 
of  beeswax  and  turpentine,  which  he  had  employed  for  oovering 
the  wounds  of  trees.     Propolis  is  soft,  red,  and  aromatic. 

According    to  the-  analysis  of  Yauquehin   ("Memoirs  Soc. 

.Agrio.  Departemen.  Seine")  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  resin,  a 

■mall  prc>portion  of  wax,  and  a  little  acid  and  aromatic  matter. 

Cadet  says  the  acids  are  the  benzoic  and  gallic.     The  resin  is 

composed  of 

Carbon   78.94 

Hydrogen 10.58 

Oxygen 10.58 

100.00 


TEMPEEATUEE  OF  BEE-HIVES  IN  WINTEE. 

Ik  your  last  publication  your  correspondent  "A  Deyonshibe 
See-kkepeb,"  writing  on  the  subject  of  ventilation  of  bees  in 
printer,  speaks  of  Huberts  experiments  as  proving  that  the 
ererage  temperature  of  a  hive  at  that  season  is  above  80^ 
What  might  be  the  difierence  between  a  warm  climate  and  my 
own  (north  of  London),  where  I  experimented  on  five  hives,  I 
eannot  say;  but  at  foot  I  give  a  copy  of  a  thermometrical 
journal  kept  some  years  ago,  which  maj  throw  a  lit'le  light  on 
the  question,  as  the  result  is  widely  difi*erent  from  that  of 
Suber.  On  this  subject  I  would  f>ay  a  word  on  the  assertion 
of  Nutt,  that  the  heat  of  a  hive,  previous  to  its  swarming,  may 
x*each  120^  as  was  the  case,  be  sayt,  with  one  of  his  on  26th  June, 
1825.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  Null's  own  daily  thermometrical 
journal  of  that  year  in  June,  as  given  in  his  book,  shows  that 
the  temperature  therein  recorded  ranged  from  62°  on  the  Ist, 
to  90''  on  the  30th,  the  heat  on  the  26th  June  at  five  p.m. 
l>eing  91^  Wishing  to  learn  the  effect  of  a  certain  degree  of 
lieat,  I  suspended  a  piece  of  oomb  and  a  thermometer  m  an 
earthen  jar,  putting  it  on  a  stove.  At  a  few  degrees  over  lOO** 
(I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  the  exact  figure),  the  c  mb  collapsed 
into  a  mass  of  pulp ;  so  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  little 
incredulity  as  respects  the  accuracy  of  both  these  writers,  thpugh 
1  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  a  stock-hive  in  winter  never 
reached  to  80°. 

My  experiments  were  made,  if  I  recollect  aright,  with  a 
thermometer  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  hivo  No.  1,  a  very 
healthy  one,  and  1  registered  the  temperature  both  inside  and 
outside  with  the  hour  of  the  day.     I  think  the  hive  was  ventilated. 

HiYB  No.  1. 

1835. 

Nov.  15 
Dec.   5 

M     18 
M    25 
1836 
Jan.    3 
..     17  . 


Hour. 

Ontslde. 

Inside. 

1886. 

Honr. 

Ontside. 

Inside. 

deg. 

deg. 

dejf. 

deg. 

10  a.m.. 

....  43 

...    50 

Feb.    7  ... 

10  a.m.. 

....  42    .. 

....    55 

1  p.ni.. 

....  45     ... 

...    53 

M     13... 

1  p.m.. 

....  47    .. 

....    78 

9  a.m.. 

....  38    ... 

...    60 

Mar.  13  ... 

9  a.m.. 

....  42    .. 

....    65 

9  a.m.. 

22 

...    42 

Nor.   8... 

8  a.m.. 

....  82    .. 

....   43 

„    16  ... 

8  a.m.. 

....  45    .. 

....    6J 

10  am.. 

....  35    ... 

...    64 

„    27  ... 

10  am.. 

....  49     .. 

....    51 

8  a.m.. 

...  36    ... 

...    45 

Dec.  25   .. 

9  a.m.. 

....  28     .. 

....    35 

HiTE  No.  2.— Ranged  from  30th  October,  1835,  to  March  13th, 
1836,  from  32°  the  lowest,  to  50**  the  highest. 

HiTE  No.  8. — Banged  from  October,  1835,  to  7th  February, 
1836,  from  51"  the  lowest,  to  60"  the  highest. 

Hive  No.  4. — Ranged  from  15th  November,  to  25th  December, 
from  30**  the  lowest,  to  4T*  the  highest. 

HiTE  No.  5. — Banged  from  6th  November,  1836,  to  1st 
January,  1837,  from  34*  the  lowest,  to  41*  the  highest. — 
H.  Tatlob. 


HIYE  COVERS. 

I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  your  advice,  at  page  307,  as  to 
••How  am  I  to  Protect  my  Hives?"  together  with  the  neat 
•ketches  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 


Of  what  sort  of  wood  are  they  formed,  and  do  not  you  find 
half-inch  stuff  so  exposed  crack  and  rend  in  the  sun  ?  Are  they 
painted  ?  Or  supposing  that  thick  canvass  was  stretched  and 
tacked  on,  then  painted,  would  this  be  a  preventive  and 
increase  their  coolness  ?  Or  could  you  or  any  subscriber  inform 
me  if  felt  so  applied  to  such  light- wooded  covers  as  you  describe, 
proves  a  durable  and  desirable  addition?  and  would  such  be 
obnoxious  to  the  bees  ?  The  front  or  whole  neatly  thatched 
with  straw  would  so  far  answer  the  purpose ;  but  then  I  wish 
to  have  them  formed  so  as  to  afford  no  shelter  to  moths,  earwigs, 
&c.  You  mention  you  have  slate  tops  for  Jiff,  1.  What  sort  of 
cover  would  it  make  to  have  it  wholly  of  slate  fitted  into  wooden 
or  iron  frames  ?  But  perhaps  that  material  might  be  too  hot  in 
summer  and  cold  in  winter.  Or,  majbe,  a  still  better  and 
economical  material  too,  glazed  fireclay,  now  used  for  many 
purposes,  and  of  which  "  A  Bbnfbbwshibb  Bbe- keeper  "  told 
us  in  one  of  the  early  Numbers  of  your  new  series  his  pedestals 
were  formed.  In  that  case  I  would  have  them  made  with  move- 
able tops  exactly  after  the  design  of  your  ^.  2.  1  like  that^. 
best,  the  moveable  topparticularly,for  this  reason— that  supposing 
I  doubled  my  stocks  at  any  time,  I  had  only  to  set  a  second 
cover  on  the  first  (secured),  and  the  top  over  all  to  provide  for 
such  a  contingency.  Instead  of  panels,  to  improve  the  plain 
appearance  of  the  front,  I  think  little  pillars  halved,  one  tacked 
on  at  each  corner,  and  one  each  side  of  doorwaj,  their  heads 
fixed  to  moveable  top,  so,  if  I  put  two  covers  together  they 
would  only  show  an  extension  of  the  pillar  aud  have  less  of  a 
doubled  appearance,  and  there  being  no  cross  portion  as  in  the 
panels  to  catch  the  descending  moisture. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  entrance  and  end  of  landing- 
board,  partly  seen  in  the  sketches.     Would  you  exj>lain  ? 

Since  I  set  up  as  a  bee-keeper,  of  this  cover  question  I  have  as 
often  said,  as  did  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  Ireland,  "  it  is  my 
difficulty."— W.  J. 

[Our  hive-covers  are  made  of  yellow  pine,  which,  if  clear  and 
sound — i.e.,  free  from  knots  and  cracks,  will,  when  well  seasoned 
and  painted,  stand  all  weathers  without  rending  or  splitting. 
They  have  really  proved  so  efficient  that  we  have  never  experi- 
mentalised with  other  substances.  The  canvass  covering  sug- 
gested by  you  we  believe,  therefore,  to  be  unnecessary,  and  wo 
should  fear  that  the  strong  smell  of  ordinary  felt  might  be 
obnoxious  to  bees.  Slates  employed  as  a  roof  only  are  not 
without  their  disadvantages,  which  would  be  more  strongly  felt 
if  the  entire  hive  were  cased  with  them.  Of  glazed  fireclay  we 
can  say  nothing,  except  that  its  weight  and  fragility  would 
probably  be  against  it.  Pilasters  may  be  added,  but  should  not 
be  fixed  so  firmly  as  to  prevent  the  wood  from  shrinking  or 
swelling  with  perfect  freedom.  The  entrance  and  alighticg- 
board  belong  to  the  hive  inside  the  cover ;  and,  nut  being 
attached  to  the  latter,  should  not  perhaps  have  appeared  in  the 
engravings.  They  are,  however,  most  successfully  dilineated  in 
Jiff.  2  ;  and,  if  you  will  turn  to  page  42  of  Vol.  XXV.  of  The 
Cottage  Gabdener,  you  will  there  find  a  sketch  of  a  bee-box 
without  its  cover,  which  will  probably  throw  sufficient  light  on 
the  subject  to  render  it  intelligible.] 


LIGUEIAN  OR  ALP  BEES. 

NiiTETEEy  months  have  now  elapsed  since  I  last  addressed 
you,  expressing  my  fears  of  the  success  of  "  A  Devonshibb 
Beb-kbbpeb's  cruise  of  artificial  queen  raising,  during  which 
time,  although  I  have  been  a  silent,  was  by  no  means  an  unin- 
terested expectant  of  the  snatches  of  the  log  with  which  he  so 
kindly  favoured  us. 

Sympathising  in  the  satisfaction  it  must  have  afforded  him 
making  good  some  of  the  nearer  ports,  and  there  saffly  landing 
his  consignments — auguring  the  worst  when  the  large  cases  con- 
taining so  many  little  caskets  were  thrown  overboard,  and  was, 
consequently,  prepared  for  the  intelligence  of  the  hopt^les:)  ship- 
wreck of  the  adventure  announced  in  your  columns  of  the  19th 
of  November,  and  now  only  await  the  average  statement. 

Your  correspondent,  I  daresay,  never  dreamt  when  introduc- 
ing his  Italian  friends  into  polite  Devon  society,  how  they 
should  belie  his  kindly  recommendation  by  their  robbing,  at 
least  in  one  instance,  a  neighbour  of  his  means,  and  in  how  many 
more  the  unsuspecting  young  virgins  of  their  virtue,  tlie  unmis- 
takeable  hybrids  your  correspondent  caught  sight  of  on  cnlling 
satisfactorily  establishing  their  guilt ;   yet  what  else  could  be 
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looked  for  wheo  these  yellow  foreign  toonndrels  make  good  a 
footing  in  English  Society  ? 

**  S.  B."  anticipated  the  query  I  intended  sending  you  as  to 
what  legal  remedy  I  might  have  should  any  neighbour  of  mine 
introduce  the  foreigners  into  his  apiary,  thereby  contaminating 
the  pore  native  blo^  of  my  favourites  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  adverse  opinion  you  express,  should  any  be  rash  enough 
to  make  the  attempt,  it  is  my  intention  to  crate  interdict  and 
try  the  point ;  and,  although  Blaokaton^  did  not  provide  for 
such  a  contingency  by  pointing  oat  the  law  as  distinctly  as  in  the 
case  of  strayed  tfwarms  quoted  hi  No.  9,  still  as  there  are  plenty 
of  cases  where  male  animals  straying  through  an  insufficiency 
of  the  fence  among  the  females  of  a  neighbour,  and  thereby 
deteriorathig  his  stock  which  might  be  held  applicable  as  a  pre- 
cedent. The  only  safe  fence  in  this  case  would  be  a  transport 
of  the  obnoiious  intraderv  at  least  some  half-dosen  miles  from 
toy  Srpiflfy. 

With  all  I  must  admit  that  from  reports  in  your  Journal  their 
lulrdihood  and  productiveness  would  seem  clearly  established, 
and  fair  assistants  hare  in  addition  pronounced  them  interesting 
and  beautrful  too ;  still,  as  rank  weeds  are  wonderfully  hardy 
and  prolific,  and  as  the  yellow  wolfieih  wasp  posse jses  these 
qualities  in  a  superior  degree,  at  the  same  time  being  altogether 
wanting,  in  what  S.  Amey  expressively  styles  the  "main  point," 
I  fully  reeiprocate  his  and  Col.  Newman's  anxiety  for  satisfactory 
information  on  this  head,  without  which  it  is  not  beyond  pnaai* 
bility  that  your  excellent  Devon  contributor,  by  his  dissemina- 
tion of  this  variety,  be  landed,  however  nnintentionally,  in  the 
awkward  predicament  of  that  patriotic  Scotchman  you  told  us 
of  some  time  ago,  who,  in  mournful  remembrance  of  his  national 
emblem,  sowed  the  thistle  down  in  his  adopted  land  of  Tas- 
mania, the  melancholy  results  of  which  act  were  in  a  short  time, 
ta  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  your  correspondent,  beyond  human 
power  to  control. 

As  it  is  not  unlikely  there  may  be  other  parties  readers  of 
your  Journal  who,  previously  to,  or  simultaneously  with,  Messrs. 
NeiKhbour  imported  these,  and  may  vie  with  them  as  to  the 
credit  of  being  their  introducers,  it  would  be  highly  interesting 
to  all  your  apiarian  readers  were  they  politely  to  afibrd  us  some 
information  as  to  the  weight  or  comparative  store  collected  by, 
say,  a  swarm  of  this  and  the  old  rariety. 

Should  their  superiority  in  this  respect  be  as  clearly  esta- 
blished as  their  '*  prowess  "  in  love  and  in  war,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  I  stoop  to  the  "  spirit  of  the  age ''  and  procure  a 
Ligurian  stock  ;  not,  however,  without  looking  back  with  poig- 
nant regret  on  the  many  happy  years  I  have  spent  as — An  Old 
Fkiens  of  the  Black  Bev. 


INTERBREEDING. 


"Will  •*  Ufwaeds  aitd  Oitwibds  "  excuse  my  pointing  out 
that  any  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  working  bees  in  a  hive  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  combs  being  old,  and  their  cells  becoming 
contracted  by  long-continued  breeding,  and  is  not  at  all  afief^ed 
by  what  is  usually  called  breeding  in-and-in  ?  As  every  colony 
of  the  species  Apis  mellifica  constructs  eel's  of  prtcisfly  the 
same  size,  whether  located  in  this  country  or  at  the  antipodes, 
his  bees  would,  therefore,  neither  increase  nor  diminish  in  size  if 
he  could  succeed  in  crossing  tbeni  with  "  B.  &  W.*s "  Ta;*ma- 
nians.  Even  Apis  ligustica  builds  cells  of  the  same  gauge  as 
mdhfioa,  whatever  M.  Hermann  may  asfcverate  to  t)ie  contrary, 
and  for  this  reason  the  be(>s  of  both  species  are  of  tlie  same  size, 
with  the  exception  that  I  believe  Apis  ligustica  to  be  rather  longer 
than  the  common  bee. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  '*  Cpwabds  axd  Okwavdb"  for 
the  interesting  relation  of  his  experience  as  un  Oxfordrhire  bee- 
keeper, and  would  indulge  a  hope  that  other  apiarians  may  be 
nduced  to  follow  his  example  in  this  respect. — A  Detonsuiks 

*«<{-CEEFBB. 


.-TPI7T    >OQTTVG  DIFFICULTY-EFFECTS  OF 

MTTTTRPHEEDING. 

•  II      cgBn.     .      «"    »up«  1  posing  difficulty,  in  reply  to  tl" 
r>.«..ln  of  "  H.  B.  V,    *  may  state  that  when  I  wrote  my  obsei 
at  ions  on  this  subject,  I  had,  unfortunately,  mii-laid  several  r 
••^  Numb^-rs  of  TnB  -"^ — >'Hal  c    ^'OKTicrLTrKE :  bene   ♦^ 
r"  r '"-h  gives  offenv  '"»"**     ^..ly  write  '»"»'-<Mion«L^ 


"  Renbkbwshirr  Bbb-kbepbh'9  "  remarka,  who  Bcenied  to  dnr 
the  possession  of  eyes  and  practical  knowledge  to  our  wipsdiw 
apiarian  friend  in  DeTonshire;  and,  agreeing  with  onc^  I 
wished  to  bo  understood  that  I  did  not  diaagree  with  the  ote 
in  one  of  those  not  uncommon  casea,  when  **  both  ara  liglit  ■! 
both  are  wrong." 

As  to  "the  principles  and  practice  of  storifying  not  bsiiif  m 
well  understood  in  the  south  "  as  in  the  north,  that  I  eonnte 
as  yet  "  not  proven."  But  it  would  be  very  interesting  tojvm 
readers  if  some  of  our  northern  friends  woul  1  kindly  aeinl 
their  method  of  storifying.  The  plan  I  now  adopt  is  extroH^ 
simple,  and  I  find  it  to  answer  admirably  well;  but  I  do  ad 
think  it  materially  differs  from  that  practised  by  Dr.  Beran,  wki 
was  a  Tcteran  in  bee  experience,  and  obtained  larga  hoatf 
harvests  when  honey  was  to  be  collected.  Thua,  last  ysar  I 
began  the  season  with  only  five  stocks,  from  which  I  obtaiati 
over  2  cwt.  of  honey  (run  and  in  the  comb)  ;  my  stocks  hafiog 
increased  from  five  to  eight  at  the  end  of  July. 

The  bees  of  Tasmania  did,  I  believe,  all  spring  from  om 
fitock — t.e,,  the  stock  originally  carried  out  to  New  £>ath  Wilrt 
by  one  Dr.  Wilson  a  great  many  years  ago ;  and  I  had  penoni 
experience  of  their  excellence  in  every  respect.  This  one  stock 
beciime  the  parent  of  eleven  swarms  the  first  aeason,  which 
increased  to  three  hundred  in  three  seasons;  so  a  well-known 
writer  on  Australia  waiji  infcmed.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  nevertheless  desirable,  as  well  as  possible,  to  introduce 
new  blood  into  an  apinry  or  neighbourhood  from  time  to  tims^ 
as  I  have  certainly  remarked  that  an  increased  activity  has  been 
the  result  in  oases  where  I  have  procured  bees  from  a  distanoe^ 
or  removed  them  to  a  distance.  I  say  *'  new  blood  *'  advised^, 
for  I  do  not  think  that  a  mere  removal  from  one  locality  to 
another  can  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  account  for  tliis  ineraairf 
activity.  Our  good  friend  **A  Deyovbhisx  BEE-KBEVn" 
seems  not  only  to  doubt  whether  the  most  isolated  bees  osn  bt 
protected  from  crossing  (wherein  I  agree  with  him),  bat  iho 
whether  any  benefit  is  derived  from  such  crosaing  of  bleod. 
This,  I  fear,  mu»t  remain  open  to  speculation  only ;  but  why 
should  wc  doubt  the  beuefioial  efiects  of  cross-breeding  in  tM 
case  of  insects  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  birds  and  qoid* 
rupeds  ?  and  in  the  rase  of  the  Tasmanian  beea,  which  are  ever 
swarming  in  extraordinary  multitudes  every  year  to  and  frsM 
distant  localities  (as  is  the  case  with  English  beea  in  a  lets  degrM)| 
who  shall  say  that  interbreeding  in  the  fiftieth  or  even  in  the 
twentieth  generation  fiom  a  common  origin  (where  the  bsM 
have  been  separated  by  different  climates  and  pasturage  for  • 
considerable  period),  does  not  keep  up  at  least  the  vigour  aod 
vitality  of  the  race  ?— B.  &  W. 


BEES  IN  CEYLON. 

I  DO  not  think  the  followii>g  very  brief  account  of  the  beer  it 
Cevlon  ha<  yet  found  its  way  into  the  pages  of  Trb  JoiTIlUft 
OF  HoRTiciTLTiTRK.  I  therefore  traaeoribe  it,  and  beg  for  it  ■ 
corner  in  jour  apiarian  department.  If  '*  those  moat  ^rodoetiM 
of  honey  are  destitute  of  stings,"  would  not  our  apiarian  ladai 
subscribe  a  pnrse  to  introduce  them  into  England  ? — ^B.  k  W. 

^^Bees. — Bf.'('8  of  several  species  and  genera,  some  divested  of 
stings,  and  some  in  size  scarcely  exceeding  a  house-fly,  depoot 
their  honey  in  hollow  trees  or  saspend  their  combs  from  a 
branch  ;  and  the  spoils  of  their  industry  form  one  of  the  chkf 
resources  df  the  uncivilised  Veddahs,  who  collect  the  wax  lA 
their  upland  forestr,  to  he  bartered  for  arrow-pointa  and  dothei 
in  the  lowlands.*  I  have  nevtr  heard  of  an  instance  of  persMil 
being  attacked  by  the  bees  of  Ceylon  :  and  lience  the  natives 
assert,  that  those  most  productiTC  of  honey  are  destitute  cf 
stuigs."— ("  l.'eylon,"  by  Eimcrson  Tennant.) 


*  A  gentleman  connected  with  the  departnuent  of  the  Surveyor  OsatfV 

comb  which  he  found  (lureiie^l  teths 


writes  to  mc  that  he  nieapured  a  honeycomb 

overiiuiiKi<iK  branch  of  a  hmall  tree  in  the  foiest  aear  Adam's  Peak, 

ft»un 

bifudth 

oiher 

■Idiu,  Irat  su  weighty  that  the  branch  broke  by  the  strain. 


nd  ii  nine  links  of  his  chain,  or  aboat  6  fret  In  length  and  a  foal  ia 
udth,  whire  it  vbh  uttacl.cd  to  the  branch,  but  t«|ierinK  towariltta 
er  extremity.     '*  It  \«aN  a  sinfEle  comb,  with  a  layer  of  cells  oncHla 


iw^l/k.^^ : 


ai 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

DiviniNo  FowL-iioisR  (i4»i«/^i»r).— Seadnsarongh  ontlineof  the. 
and  Its  dimensions.  n):irliinp  where  the  door  Is.  Ae.  ^^ 

Cahakt  Comtinoallt  Scbatgiijxo  MiMaci.r  ,/''.  I^  Lmwf%].—1Wi  Mra 
is  inff'^tftd  «lth  lice  Dubt  flowt rs  of  aalpburamot-s  \us  ?eatj'vrm  and  bsla.' 
rtuminR  him  to  his  c"*^  -—*•  *'    i.TT«»*i**r,  -nd  dr**  the  »n1|;hiir  iaff  aa 
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■  rnpeeUTslT.    ThecrMtMl  hut,  er,  ounind  an  thi    SU  In  Mil  i  lad  tka  lomrt  oold,  4', 

FLORISTS'    FL0WEE3, 

TEBIB  DISTIHOUtSHIHO    Cai.BACT>BIBTICS,  CULTIVATIOIT, 
AMD  VlBIBTISa. — MO.  1. 

THE  CINEEABIA. 

T  would   be   aeit&er 
jaet  Dor  fjmieroiia,  in 


of   pftpen    like  the 

pteBent,  to  pMi  hj 

unnoticed    p  rev  ions 

worVera  in  tbe  same 

field;  ftnd  M  I  am 

old  enough,  and  old 

noughtoo,  to  remember 

the  first  burstinfF  forth 

of  the  oalarged  taste 

3ir   exist B    for   florists' 

Bowan,  I  can  call  to  mind  most 

of  those  who  lure  bjr  rifher  thvif  Bhitl  in  hybridising,  their 

liberal  eaooaFagement  of  tbrir  jjtowth,  or  their  writings, 

tended  towards  this  conrammBtios,  and  I  feel  bound  to  saj 

that  I  know  of  bo  one  who  hu  so  contributed  to  the 

present  state  of  thlags  as  Mr.  George  Glennv.     He  was 

bold   enough  when  flowers  were  ragged  and  starry,  and 

ill-defined  in  Alour,   to  fix  a  standard,  which  was  then 

ind  which, 


spoil  the  beauty  of  IhefloWer.  He  maintained  that  he  was 
right,  and  the  event  has  proved  it  to  be  so.  His  standard 
is  the  acknowledged  one,  and  the  beauty  of  those  floirers 
which  meet  its  requirements  is  recognised  not  only  by 
the  amateur,  but  by  the  "enter barbarians,"  who  admire, 
but  koow  not  why.  The  idea  that  foroed  itself  on  his 
mind  was,  that  floristt'  flowers  ought  to  be  as  circular  as 
poesiblo— the  nearer  to  a  perfect  circle  the  better.  He 
was  shovcn  such  a  Dahlia  as  old  Striata  formosissima,  and 
was  asked,  "  Do  yon  ever  eipeet  to  get  such  a  flower 
round?"  "Yea,"  was  the  reply  ;  Knd|now  look  at  the 
varieties  exhibited  every  year,  and  say  whether  it  hag 
not  been  done. 

What  is  a  "  fioriBt£'  flower  ?  "  is  a  pussling  question — at 
least,  we  all  know  what  they  are ;  but  their  definition  is 
another  matter.  A  florists'  flower  cannot  be  perpetuated 
by  seed,  but  simply  by  cuttings,  offsets,  Ik.  It  ia  also 
grown  in  coUectioDi  of  diflerent  Tirietiei.  Yet  this  will 
hardly  define  them.  The  Erica  is  so  grown,  but  it  is  not 
recognised  as  a  floriste'  flower.  We  mnat,  therefore, 
content  ouraelrea  with  saying  that  they  are  what  they 
Me. 

As  at  this  season  of  the  year  moat  greenhouses  and 
cooaervatories  owe  a  good  deal  of  their  gaiety  to  the 
Cineraria,  we  have  thought  it  well  to  begin  oar  notices 
with  it,  and  now  present  to  our  readers  a  woodeut  ef 
what  is  considered  perfection  of  form  in  this  flower;  for 
it  i*  now  a  well-ondentood  axiom  of  florists,  that  the 
thme  propertie*  of  any  flower  arranged  in  their  relative 
So.  46.— ToL.  n.,  Kbw  SBBoa. 


order  of  merit,  are— 1,  form ;  S,  colour ;  3,  size.  Ante- 
cedent to  all  these  is  the  habit  of  the  plant;  nothing 
compmsation  for  fauttioess  in  this  respect  (more  of  this 
anoti).  In  looking  at  the  pips  of  the  fiower  as  given,  it 
win  be  pereeived  Ihii  they  bm  evenly  circular,  that  the 
petals  ttt  idosel;r  hdd,  so  ai  not  to  leave  any  gapt 
between  tiieBi,  whieh  woald  be  fatal  to  its  symmetry,  and 
that  they  are  gently  corred  so  as  not  to  mti  in  straight 
line  from  the  disk,  but  with  a  tlight  irave,  which  greatly 
adds  to  theiy  beauty.  The  edges  of  &e  petals,  too,  are 
free  from  aSy  notch  in  the  centre — a  defect  whioh  Borne 
flowers  possess  in  a  great  degree.  The  petals  ought  also 
to  be  about  twelve  in  number;  a  larger  number  confuses 
the  pip,  a  smaller  one  makes  it  too  open.  These  may  seem 
very  arbitrary  rales,  and  so  they  doubtless  are,  but  every- 
thing connected  with  a  taste  of  this  sort  is  arbitrary. 
Then,  as  to  Colour.  Where  the  flowers  are  edged,  the 
colour  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  margin  in  either 
broad  or  narrow  bands;  there  being  tiro  types  of  edf^ed 
flowers,  in  one  the  white  having  a  much  larger  proportion 
to  the  flower  than  in  the  other,  and  in  these  cases  the  flower 
itself  is  generally  larger  altogether.  In  a  self-coloured 
floiver  it  ought  to  be  bright  and  clear,  muddiness  entirely 
taking  off  from  ita  beauty.  Size  is,  as  I  have  said,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  other  two  properties  ;  but  a  really  under- 
sized flower  must  now  be  aiscarded ;  for  in  all  the  colours 
in  which  tbe  CiDeraria  appeaft,  there  are  varieties  soJE- 
ciently  large  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  amateur,  and 
a  large-sized  flower  is  unquestionably  more  striking  than 
a  small  one. 

I  have  said  that  habit  ia  of  the  first  importance.  Of 
what  use  is  a  floiroT,  honrever  beautiful,  if  it  be  "  mifly," 
difficult  to  propagate,  or  ugly  when  grown?  Take,  for 
example,  Slouga  Rival,  a  pretty  flotrer  enough,  but  then ' 
the  foot-stalks  are  so  wiry,  and  tbe  pips  so  much  apart, 
that  one  never  gets  a  good  head  of  bloom.  On  the  other 
band,  look  at  Miss  Eyles,which  obtained  a  flrst-class  certi- 
fioBte  last  year  (figured  in  the  current  Number  of  "  Floral 
Afagaiine  '),  and  you  see  at  once  the  vast  superiority 
of  iU  habit.  The  pips  are  kept  close  together,  the  plant 
is  dwarf,  and,  consequently,  it  keeps  an  excellent  head  of 
bloom.  The  potted  figure  represents  one  which  was 
photographed  from  life,  of  Ayrea'  Ckemlea  compacta,  but 
I  know  not  what  amount  of  training  it  had ;  but  it  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  what  a  Cineraria  ought  to  be,  and 
when  it  can  be  reached  with  little  trussing,  the  value  of 
the  variety  is  greatly  enhanced. 

The  cnltare  of  the  Cineraria  has  been  oftentimes  dwelt 
upon  in  the  columns  of  Thb  Jocbnal  op  HobticcltubB, 
and  it  may  be,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  say  much  upon 
the  subject,  but  there  are  a  tew  pointii  to  be  carefully 
attended  to.  The  compost  mast  be  open  and  rich  ;  and 
from  the  time  the  cutting  is  rooted,  the  plant  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  to  stand  still ;  the  pots  enlarged  until  it 
gets  into  the  blooming  one,  and  kept  moderately  well 
watered,  and  just  clear  of  frost,  so  that  before  the  bloom-  ' 
bads  stwt  up  they  may  have  fiue,  large,  broad  leaves, 
and  the  pote  do  well  filled  with  roota.  Aa  the  bloom-buda 
advance,  guaoo  water  or  other  liquid  manure  may  be 
Vo.  697.— Vol.  XXTI.,  Old  amiM. 
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applied  j  »nd,  tbore  lU  thing*,  green  flj  muit  bo  carefult;  :  blooming  thej  thould  bo  cut  down  and  turasd  ont  of  JMn'm 
looked  after,  and  frequent  filmigBtion  gi^en.  I  mtj  be  a  bungler  |  a  ibadj  place,  ro  Ihat  the;  maj  begin  to  throw  op  th«  o&rti 
and  not  hure  known  how  to  uae  these  new  eubstitutea  for  on  which  llie  itock  tor  the  following  jew  depcndi.  Theat  KMt 
tobacco,  but  I  haie  to  laj  to  apbi*  paitili,  tobacco-paper,  &b.,  be  taken  off  aa  the;  reach  a  fair  siz^  potted  in  nioe  open  wMf 
"iWej>ro«(;, yro/om";"  and  I  quite  agree  with  a  recent  wrifer  compoit,  and  placed,  if  poiiible,  in  gentle  heat  juil  to  rtart 
in  70ur  periodictij,  that  it  i>  better  to  glie  a  fumigating  two  them.  The  earlier  this  i>  done  the  eailter  the  plsnta  will  CMM 
BucceieiTe  nighta  than  ■  rery  (erere  one  on  one  niglit  only,  into  bloom,  and  a  little  pr>olica  will  very  aoon  determine  w^ 
Hioae  that  are  not  killed  b;  the  first  attack  are  genenll;  rer;  U  the  beat  time  to  commence  operationi.  Some  want  them  far 
sick,  and  a  cecond  one  generally  leCtles  the  matter  willi  them  decoration,  other*  for  eiliibition,  othera  for  Iheit  own  plaanrr, 
bffof*  they  liaTC  time  to  recover.      When  the  planti  lisie  done    and  tliry  murt  rpgulaie  accordiQjjIj. 


Dlagnm  at  a  perftcl  Qatn 

Ai  to  aorla,  I  hare,  through  the  kibdneta  of  my  eiccllrnt  Flower  of  Spring,  roey  purple  edge,  diak  dirk, 

friend,  Mr.  Cliarlca  'J'utner  of  Slough,  had  the  opportunity  for  |  Incomparable,  rrimion  carmine  edging.    Bioellent  habiL 

tome  years  of  Heing  and  growing  ihe  new  rariclies  aa  aenl  out ;  '  Maid  of  Aatolat,  camiine  purple  edge.    Strong  and  ti|orou 

and  from  mj  own  eiperience  iiibmit  a  liit  of  (bote  which  seem  <  habit. 

lo  ma  to  approach  nearer  to  Ibe  atandai-d  I  have  laid  down  than  i  Mica  Mamock,  roay  lake  edgea.    Free  bloomer, 

nny  other.     I  lake  firat  the  clJfB  of                                                  |  Mia*  Kylea,  rose,  dwarf  habit.    An  excellent  rariety. 

fgj_ff,                                                  I  Perfection,  nxy  carmine,  light  edge,'    Bieelleiit  ahapa  ui 

Adam  R.de,  a  lorcly  roae.     Of  dwtrf  habit  and  *erj  free  B'^''  '"''"• 
blooming. 

Bnlliunt  (Smith),  rich  criineon.     A  very  effcctire  and  uaeful  wnm  idoid  with  blto,  rvmit,  *0. 

/^    ',  ■    a  I      J      L-:  ■ .  I-  1 .  1.1         TT              11     .  Bellinima,  azure  blue  edfca.     Fine  abape. 

Captam  Sct.re.der  bnfibt   tght  blue.     Very  excellent.  g,,,,   j.^i  ,,,.3^           ?  ^                    ^ 

hr^htcr  than  Bnlll   ^'■'                    '"°""""                 "           '  "        '  I- ^^  Seymour,  deeo  b7ue  ediTc 


,.„„,,"■  ,         .     .     jr™v,        ■  .'rince  of  Wales,  dtep  blue  edge  and  dark  blue  dilll. 

■l»nole,larr    -  maon.        -  rtoutand  fr^.hl- --or         Ho,,  1  Marine,  light -—'.  M„: 


Iddy  Seymour,  deep  bine  edge,  dark  diak. 
-     .ce  of  Wales,  deep  blue  edge  and  dark  b 
al  Marine,  light  aiurc  blue. 
Co'i—  *<""  >•'"■■  -''t"'  >■)''  *•'■'«  "tiak.    Show/, 


'Kt.alib.V 


.>..■.■>  ..le  win'        by  ..lO  >        i...L..iau   ■><>  oei»i  ui.  .1..    ,(ht  hone  all  thia  lime 
at  ad  "t  Ihe  (""'■■■  howcrer,  -iid  the  fix  ''■  tiiut  »iDVK,l>g,  for  (bars  ia  not  •  ^Ibbb 
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J  explained.  It  is  jast  euch  another  fix  as  that  about 
irlegdtion  of  plants.  We  are  all  agreed  about  the  rarie* 
1  as  to  what  it  is,  we  di/Ter  onlj  in  the  meaning  of  the 

made  use  of  in  the  explsnation  of  what  it  is  ;  and  it  is  just 
•out  the  ice.  We  all  agree,  but  in  different  degrees  of 
» that  damp  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  ice,  and  thst  heat  is 
9xt  greatest ;  but  here  extremes  meet  as  in  a  circle.  The 
es  of  belief  in  the  effects  of  damp  air  on  ice  range  from 
ute  certainty  to  the  faintest  idea  that  heat  itself  may  be 
lore  actire  a^ent ;  and  so  it  is,  and  without  it  there  would 

damp  to  destroy  ice. 

9  misundersUinding  about  yentilation  is  still  more  easily 
Lued.  The  greatest  gardener  of  us  all,  Mr.  Thomson,  of 
Lrcherfield  Gardens  in  the  Lothians,  has  the  greatest 
Qt  of  ventilation  all  round  his  ioe-heaps  of  any  of  us,  and 
3  is,  or  seems  to  be,  the  lesser  adTOcate  of  Tentilation.  But 
ost  excellent  hit  in  keeping  ice  in  pits  made  in  looee  sandy 
I,  explains  the  whole  theory  of  ventilation  from  first  to  last, 
ies  more  ventilation  in  those  pits  than  ever  I  contemplated 
I  had  adopted  that  practice.  Loose  sand  is  as  full  of  air 
ponge  is  with  water  afler  you  dip  it  in  the  basin,  and  the 
Qg  from  the  ice  runs  into  the  sand  as  fast  as  it  comes,  and 
there  can  be  no  vapour,  nor  need  of  the  air  in  a  current, 
lere  the  ice  is  in  as  close  a  contact  with  a  large  body  of  air 
th  a  large  body  of  sand. 

w,  when  I  ventilated  the  first  ice>house,  and  when  I  advised 
d  ice- house  t(f  be  ventilated,  I  could  not  get  the  air  one- 

so  near  to  the  body  of  ice  as  Mr.  Thomson  has  it.  The 
at  was,  and  must  have  been,  far  away  from  the  body  of  the 
1  those  who  know  tlie  arrangements  about  these  old  ice- 
s  well  know.  The  ventilation  could  only  take  along  in 
irrent  the  vapour  afier  it  rose  from  the  sides  of  the  ice 
down  in  the  ice-well  to  the  level  of  the  side  door  into  the 
The  current  was  constant  day  and  night,  but  not  one 
;le  of  the  air  in  that  current  came,  or  could  come,  in  con- 
rith  one  particle  of  the  ice ;  and  whether  that  current  was 
'^  or  at  90%  it  could  not  make  the  smallest  appreciable 
buce  to  the  ice  farther  than  that  the  warmer  degree  sucked 
I  vapour  07er  the  ice  with  ten  times  more  greediness.  Then 
arm  est  must  have  been  tiie  best  degree  for  saving  the  ice, 
put  it ;  but  the  way  it  acted  was  second-hand,  as  it  were — 
▼ented  the  vapour  firom  riamg  to  the  roof  where  formerly 
sed  a  constant  drip  to  fall  down  on  the  ice^  which  drip  and 
1  vapour  was,  ancl  is  yet,  the  great  fault  of  the  ola  ice- 
». 
Qust  confess  to  haTing  baited  my  hook  for  salmon  fresh 

the  mountain  stream  when  I  spoke  of  the  ventilation 
gh  the  air-drain,  and  I  consider  I  was  most  fortunate  in 
g  such  so-many  pounders  as  Mr.  Eobson  and  Mr. 
isoD.  I  said,  and  there  you  may  see  and  read  it,  that  I 
I  not  have  an  air- trap  in  next  the  ice,  but  out  next  the  open 
I  had  some  faint  hopes  that  some  would  take  that  as  part 
e  system  of  ventilation  day  and  night  through  the  upper 
gCf  and  my  good  luck  soon  brought  my  hopes  to  pass. 
,  if  you  will  show  by  any  word  or  sentence  I  ever  wrote 

ventilating  an  ice-house  that  I  contemplated,  or  advised, 
loro  degree  of  heat  to  reach  the  ice  that  way  than  the  rest 

there  shall  be  a  difference  between  us,  but  not  till  then.  A 
;  gale  passing  constantlv  through  a  ventilated  ice-house,  as 
>mmeud  it,  even  in  the  dog  days,  could  no  more  reach  the 
r  impart  cold  or  warmth  to  it,  t^an  if  it  were  a  dead  lull  all 
me ;  and  my  air-trap  at  the  open-air  end  of  the  lower  drain 
3  be  worked  as  I  thought  best,  which  was  the  way  I  put 
lit  ou  to  raise  the  wind  and  to  have  a  chat  and  chirrup 

the  ico  question. 

len  I  am  outside  of  a  house  or  place  which  I  want  to  be 
er  or  cooler,  and  I  have  the  power  of  the  ventilation  in 
wn  hands  as  in  the  air-trap  at  the  outer  end  of  the  waste- 
,  I  would  no  more  admit  a  particle  of  air  that  way  on 
gy  day,  or  on  a  hot  sunny  day,  than  either  of  my  fellow 
rers  would  ;  and  there  is  not  a  pin*s  difference  between  us 

that  relates  to  ventilating  ice,  or,  which  is  the  right  and 
tr  way  of  expressing  it,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  keeping  off 
fsring  away  damp  air  from  the  sides  and  roof  of  an  ice- 

• 

t  Mr.  Robson  and  Mr.  Thomson  are  both  right  and  both 
I  about  the  effects  of  heat  on  ice,  and  the  effects  of  strong 
(its  of  hot  air  playing  constantly  over  it — quite  wrong,  and 
Tiews  are  upset  every  year  of  our  lives  in  their  native  land 
D  hand  of  Nature^  and  no  one  can  gainsay  it.    Both  of 


them  also  gave  examples  of  ice-houses  which  would  not  keep 
ice  auThow— an  easy  thing  from  any  county  in  the  kingdom, 
and  both  blame  the  wet  for  the  melting ;  and  if  I  should  go  and 
get  rid  of  that  wet  by  a  strong  current  of  air  between  the  souroe 
of  wet  and  the  ice  without  affecting  the  ice  itself^  they  both 
would  blow  at  me  with  the  garden-engine  till  I  had  enough  of 
if,  and  when  I  had  I  would  just  tell  them  how  near  we  all  of  us 
were  to  the  mark  without  knowing  it. 

There  is  an  old  plan  and  a  very  good  one,  however,  whieh 
would  cure  such  ice-houses  as  run  to  waste  from  damp  in  the 
soil  next  to  them,  and  that  remedy  is  exactly  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple as  mine  for  drying  off  stagnaut  vapour.  There  are  a 
figure  of  it  and  the  description  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of 
the  "  Gardener's  Magazine."  The  plan  is  to  work  up  outside 
the  walls  of  an  ice-house  a  pudcHe  of  clay  1  foot  to  18  inches 
wide  all  round  and  orer  the  top.  That  would  be  easier  and 
less  expensive  than  double  walls,  although  nothing  is  so  good  a 
nonconductor  for  us  gardeners  as  a  column  of  confined  air ; 
but  the  difiSioulty  of  keeping  the  air  dry  between  the  very  best 
Middlesex  stock  bricks  is  just  as  great  as  that  of  keeping  ice 
from  melting,  as  I  can  show  from  my  own  experience  with 
hollow  walls.  I  once  had  a  range  of  cold  pits  with  hollow -brick 
walls,  which  were  before  my  time  used  for  Melons  and  Cucum- 
bers, and  the  linings  for  the  Melons  and  Cucumbers  were  found 
to  do  as  was  intended  ;  but  when  I  used  them  for  oold  pits  they 
were  not  so  easily  kept  warm  as  the  solid  walls  of  other  pits, 
and  I  had  them  altered,  and  in  doinff  that  I  found  the  tide- 
marks  ot  the  damp  air  between  the  walls  sure  enough,  and  the 
pits  were  more  easily  kept  warm  after  the  alteration  to  solid 
walls.  Ever  since  I  have  been  jealous  of  letting  damp  linings  be 
u^ed  against  hollow  walls  for  cold  pits,  but  linings  of  dry  stubble 
from  the  com  fields  to  hollow  walls  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
making  cold  pits  hold  out  against  cold  and  damp. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  I  can  give  to  show  that 
there  is  not  a  shade  of  difference  between  my  ideas  of  keeping 
ice  and  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Thomson  is  this  :  The  last  ice- 
house in  which  I  could  not  keep  ice  till  I  had  it  ventilated,  was 
made  in  a  sand-bank  exactly  like  the  sand-bank  in  which  he 
finds  the  ice  to  hold  so  well  and  so  long.  In  one  part  of  the 
bank  we  had  pure  white  sand,  as  good  for  ordinary  propagation 
as  the  Reigate  ssnd ;  but  where  the  ice-house  stood  the  sand  was 
not  so  purely  white.  I  used  to  say  at  a  venture,  and  I  said  it  to 
scores  of  people  as  well  as  to  the  owner,  that  if,  in  the  first 
instance,  they  had  made  the  opening  in  the  bank  and  had  not 
bricked  it  up.  the  ice  would  keep  better  facing  the  sand  than 
against  the  bricks,  because  the  sand  would  suck  the  moisture  as 
fast  as  it  fiowed,  whereas  the  bricks  confined  it,  and  thus  caused 
the  air  next  to  ihe  ice  to  be  in  constant  vapour.  But  I  was  not 
so  confident  of  the  fact  as  I  am  now  after  hearing  the  proof-of- 
the-pudding  way  from  Mr.  Thomson.  The  fact  itself,  however,  is 
worth  all  the  pains  and  penalties  which  are  likely  to  result  from 
what  might  be  taken  as  opposite  views  of  so  simple  a  thing  as 
keeping  ice ;  and  if  I  should  ever  be  able  to  go  and  eat  Straw- 
berries and  iced  cream  either  at  Linton  or  at  Archerfield,  I  shall 
relish  it  all  the  better  in  recounting  the  feats  in  this  tournament ; 
an4  I  do  hereby  take  blame  to  my  own  self  for  not  having  more 
clearly  defined  my  meaning  about  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  breeze, 
when  telling  of  how  I  had  seen  them  preserve  the  ice  in  a  state 
of  nature.  But,  after  all,  if  I  had  done  so  the  thing  might  not 
have  turned  out  one-half  so  well  as  it  is. 

Nothing  is  more  dreary  than  to  write  week  after  week,  and 
month  a&r  month,  and  then  find  after  all  that  every  word 
had  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  about  which  there  could 
be  no  two  opinions ;  and  I  never  disguised  the  fact  that  I  oft 
and  of^en  baited  my  hook  for  a  "  rise  *'  of  discussion,  if  only 
to  see  if  people  took  interest  or  not  on  what  was  the  subject 
matter  of  my  tale.  It  has  not  been  often  my  lot  to  g.:t  so  good 
a  "rise"  in  such  duU  weather  as  this  one  or  two ;  and  the  half 
rise  from  Mr.  Fish,  who  seemed  last  week  to  hesitate  between 
and  a  swallow  on  the  doctrine  of   taking   dog-day 


"rise" 


heat  in  contact  with  stored  ice  in  the  breezes  of  the  air,  which 
no  one  ever  dreamed  of^  save  those  who  mistook  my  Ben  Nevis 
tflde  of  ice  never  stored  for  use.  All  that  we  unitedly  insist 
on  for  the  preservation  of  ice  may  be  quoted  from  the  last 
article  I  wrote  on  the  subject  at  page  349.  "  Keep  damp  as 
much  as  is  possible  from  ice,  and  you  have  done  all  that  can  be 
accomplished  on  that  law,  or  side  of  the  question.  Keep  it  also 
as  much  from  heat  as  is  possible,  and  then  there  is  no  more 
possibility  of  assisting  the  keeping  of  ice."  I  wrote  that  on 
purpose  to  put  Mr.  Bobson  and  myself  on  the  same  footing, 
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beoauM  I  had  seen  that  he  misunderftood  me  in  the  matter  of 
ezpoiied  iee  and  snow  to  open-air  inOuences;  and,  as  is  right  it 
shonld,  it  wi!l  also  put  Mr.  Thouision  and  his  )iumble  serrant 
in  the  8clf;»tinie  boat.  I  am  exactly  of  tho  same  opinion  as 
Mr.  Kobson  is  about  the  cause  of  waste  in  ice ;  but  I  am  not 
puzzled  as  he  is  about  how  the  cause  takes  effect — that  I  well 
knew  frpm  the  beginning.  I  nm  also  exactly  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Mr.  Thomson  is  about  tho  cause  of  wa»te  and  the 
cure  oi  it,  and  I  am  wiser  now  from  hearing  his  peculiar  way 
of  cure  in  tho  deep  hollow  of  a  loose  sandy  bank. 

If  ever  tho  subject  is  again  before  us,  let  it  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  no  one  can  alter  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  in  an 
old-fdsliioned  ice-house  by  Tcntilating  it  through  the  side 
passages,  and  through  tho  usual  side  door  to  tho  well,  and  up 
and  out  at  the  centre  of  the  dome,  i  never  could  alter  the  tem- 
perature of  that  house  one  single  degree,  and  I  had  four  ther- 
mometers in  four  different  parts  of  the  house  and  pa^sago  for  full 
fire  years.  1  said  it  was  made  more  a  game-border  than  any- 
thing else.  I  also  made  it  an  experimental  fruit-room,  and  I  took 
Peaches  out  of  it  in  April  along  with  pheasants,  as  fresh  as  the 
Peaches  were  in  September,  and  the  pheasants  on  the  last  lawful 
shooting-days.  I  attended  to  the  whole  [personally,  and  I 
assert  that  no  one  can  increase  or  diminish  tho  degree  of  heat 
round  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  July  or  August  by  the  strongest 
current  of  air  that  can  be  got  through  the  usual  passages.  I 
recollect  very  well  being  surprised  when  I  made  the  discovery  ; 
but  the  reason  is,  that  warm  air  will  not  descend  among  cooler 
air  if  it  can  pass  ofru]>ward8.  The  ice  is  much  below  the  bottom 
of  the  side  door  to  tho  ice- well  by  the  time  people  begin  to  draw 
out  ice,  and  it  had  been  always  a  point  with  me  to  advise  people 
to  have  a  foot  thick  of  straw  over  the  top  of  the  ic<»,  which  was 
always  dry,  and  no  straw  at  all  facing  the  sides  of  the  ice  which 
was  as  constantly  damp,  or  nearly  so,  under  those  conditions. 
How  the  idea  of  conveyijig  heat  to  the  ico  by  a  sharp  current  far 
above  it  CHme  to  enter  the  brains  of  such  sensible  and  so  prac- 
tical observers  as  my  worthy  friends,  is  just  as  I  have  sur- 
mised above,  and  it  was  from  an  entire  misconception  of  my 
meaning  altogether.  Yet,  as  many  might  bo  led  by  the  same 
route,  it  is  much  better  as  it  is  to  the  public,  and  none  of  us 
will  ever  be  the  worse  for  our  part  of  the  story.     J).  Beaton. 
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(Continued  from  page  339.) 

GLASXEVIX   CEMBTEBY  AND  BOTANIC   OAKDEN. 

Glasxevin  is  distant  two  miles  from  Sackville  Street-,  and  is 
as  much  connected  with  Dublin  on  the  north  as  Kensington  is 
with  London  on  tho  west  side.  The  chief  attractions  to 
strangers  nt  present  nro  the  well-kept  cemetery  and  the  still 
more  beanti''iil  and  excellently  managed  botanic  gardens. 

We  twice  passed  the  cemetery — once  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  again  rather  early  in  the  morning ;  and  even  in  the  latter 
time  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  were  showing  their 
respect  for  the  departed  by  mourning  over  their  dust,  and 
tending  plants,  and  scattering  flowers  over  their  graves.  Such 
an  employment  can  hardly  fail  to  soften  and  elevate  the  feelings 
of  the  living.  In  this  hard  utilitarian  age  everything  should 
be  encouraged  that  tends  to  keep  a  tender,  evergreen  spot 
in  our  hearts  ever  awake  and  sensitive  to  the  throbbings  of 
human  sympathy.  The  man  in  worthy  of  being  alike  pitied 
and  condemned  who  could  come  fi'om  such  an  employment  at 
the  grave  of  a  friend,  and  then  go  and  commit  an  act  of  injustice 
or  of  wrong. 

'J  ho  neatness  of  this  cemetery  would  give  a  useful  lesson  to 

many  managers  of  graveyar<ls  in  England  and  Scotland.     What 

vould  our  Irish  friends  think  of  us  if  in  one  case  they  saw  the 

lacred  spot  pastured  with  sheep,  and  in  another  found  nothing 

n  the  way  of  flowers  but  Net  lies  so  rank  and  luxuriant  that 

InHing  any  particidar  grave  was  next  to  itn|H>3sible  ?     No  doubt 

bis  is  more  in  consonance  with  some  minds  than  the  trimmest 

^''atness  and  the  brightest  flowers,  as  heing  more  in  unison  with 

.0  desolation  of  heart  which  they  feci.     Great  changes  have 

'en  and  ari.'  taking  plsec  in  this  rcppeet  for  the  better  on  this 

iide  of  the  water.      Might  not  such  feelings  of  sorrow  and  the 

■extreme  of  '^•--'•^•ition  be  lessened,  if  **"     >*T0unding8  reminded 

arviv'^'~    '•       .»  •--''    hey  mourn  hac       ^^,^  bee"  ^'^H  but  gone 


\a^^^ 


'\»»«--*»r» 


and  serene  than  ours,  where  the  atmosphere  10  0rer  pun  and 
never  disease  nor  death- laden  ?     The  sigh  heayed  ftod  the  tear 
shed,  whilst  the  homely  flowers  are  scattered  on  the  lowly  gKn^ 
may  be  more  relieving  and  heart-bettering  than  merely  lookiiif 
at  H  costly  memorial  or  monumental  urn,  which  only  the  00m- 
paratively  rich  could  erect  as  a  sign  of  their  respect  and  a  proof 
of  their  sorrow.     Monuments,  some  simple  and  othen  ooitlj, 
there  arc  here  in  plenty ;  but  the  tower  erected  to  the  nuoMny 
of  0*Connell   rises  high  above  all  others,  and  forms  as  00a- 
spicuous  an  object  from  a  distance  as  tho  column  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Nelson  in  Sackville  Street.     This  column,  or  tofvcr, 
as  a  memorial  of  Daniel  O'Connell  is- more  massive  than  beanlifo] 
in    its    proportions,  is   160  feet    in   lieight,  built   of  whifeHli 
granite  resting  on  an  octagon  of  limestone,  and  surmounted  bj 
a  cross  at  the  summit.     How  short  the  time  since  the  nana  M 
O'Connell  was  on  every  lip  !     It  did  surprise  ua  to  find  a  sort 
of  general  reluctance  to  speak  of  his  deeds.     Men  have  livad 
who<>e  renown  will  outlive  all  monuments.     Costly  monQmcirf% 
perishing  though  they  be,  will  long  survive  the  memory  of  aaiij 
they  were   designed  to  commemorate.     Fame   at  best  is  M 
shortlived.     The  only  heroism  and  greatness  that  will  surfifs 
in  the  hearts  of  a  people  are  those  identified  with  goodneis. 

BOTANIC  OABBXN. 

Some  ten  minutes  walk  will  take  us  from  the  plants  of  ths 
cemetery  to  those  of  the  botanic  garden.  This  beautiAd 
demesne  of  some  thirty  acres  is  the  property  of  the  Bofil 
Dublin  Society,  and  is  partly  maintained  by  a  regular  amml 
grant  from  Government  and  an  extra  grant  at  times  for  parti- 
cular purposes.  The  garden  furnishes  specimens  for  the  leetam 
of  the  Koyal  Society  and  several  other  scientific  bodies.  Tks 
public  is  admitted  free  to  the  lectures  at  the  garden.  Fns 
admission  is  also  given  to  tho  public  on  Mondays,  Wednesdsji, 
and  Fridays,  from  twelve  to  six ;  and  on  Saturdays  from  two 
to  six;  and  since  August,  also  on  the  Sunday  aftemooH 
during  the  summer.  On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  Tisitonin 
admitted  on  payment  of  Qd,  for  grown-up  people^  and  ^  fior 
children. 

We  can  well  understand  how  the  gardens  should  be  crowded 
on  flno  days,  not  only  on  account  of  its  natural  beauties,  tbe 
great  interest  of  its  contents,  and  the  high  keeping  and  neatBCM 
everywhere  perceptible,  but  also  for  its  many  classical  and 
legendary  associations.  The  ground  was  originally  held  by  the 
poet  Tickell,  and  hero  he  composed  the  ballad  of  **  Colin  and 
Lucy.'*  Here  ho  enjoyed  the  society  of  Addison,  who  came  to 
Ireland  as  Secretary  to  Lord  Sunderland.  Amid  all  the  chaagH 
in  the  garden,  the  favourite  walk  of  Addison  has  still  bin 
preserv^  with  no  great  alterations.  The  neighbourhood  ii 
also  distinguished  for  the  residence  of  Swift,  Pamell  the  anthsr 
of  tho  '<  Hermit,"  and  Brinslcy  Sheridan,  Ac.  The  river  Tolki, 
which  bounds  the  grounds  and  runs  through  the  village,  bai 
been  the  scene  of  many  a  fight  and  foray,  eren  as  far  back  ai 
the  times  when  the  Danes  tried  to  establish  themselvef  in 
Ireland.  From  that  rivulet  the  fountain  in  the  flower  garden, 
and  all  the  houses,  &c.,  are  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a 
water-ram — tho  first  instance  when  it  was  acoomplitbed  of 
such  a  mode  being  employed  in  Ireland. 

From  the  obtaining  of  the  ground  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  So* 
ciety  about  1796,  and  tho  commencing  of  operations  in  eanKi(» 
the  gardens  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  influence  and  Uao^ 
Mr.  Underwood,  the  first  Curator,  held  the  appointineBt  ftr 
thirty-six  years;  and,  on  his  superannuation  Mr.  Niven  wM 
appointed  in  1834,  and  at  once  commenced  many  alterations 
and  improvements ;  and,  on  his  resignation,  the  same  actifO 
energy  to  make  the  garden  worthy  of  the  title  "Koyal"  hu  bera 
continued  since  1838,  by  the  present  much-reape^ted  Cantor, 
I^Ir.  Moore ;  so  that  nothing  but  greater  means  arc  wanted  to 
make  this  garden  second  to  none  of  its  kind  in  Kurope.  XheoU 
houses  havo  been  mostly  removed,  and  a  flno  iron  curriliacv 
range  substituted  at  a  cost  of  £5000,  built  chiefly  by  Mr.  Tunia 
of  Dublin  ;  and,  on  the  13th  of  September,  other  houses  wcf^ 
undergoing  a  widening  and  a  repairing  process. 

We  very  much  regret  that  we  must  give  a  mere  outline  of  tb" 
beautiful  garden  instead  of  anything  worthy  of  the  name  oft 
description.  We  arrived  at  it  too  tired  and  too  late  in  thr 
evening  thoroughly  to  investigate  its  beautiea ;  and  what  addii* 
'  o  our  disappointment,  Mr.  Moore,  whom  we  were  anxious  to  iO% 
.as  from  home,  and  in  his  absence  we  fidt  that  the  beantisi  oi 
ji..n<»riV   --• v^  ^-n/>f^infr^iv<  <3ii«w-v-Ni|^«  "Hamlet"  with  iL 
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part  of  Hamlet  left  out.  We  Curly  counted  on  half  a  day  at 
another  time ;  but,  owing  to  the  contrariness  of  railway  oom- 
panies,  we  were  left  kicking  our  heels  at  a  distant  station,  and 
reached  Dublin  only  in  time  for  the  steamer,  instead  of  at  home 
••  we  expected — ^in  fact,  but  for  the  inquiries  about  Glatnevin 
we  would  haye  put  off  the  whole  matter  until  another  and  more 
fortunate  risit. 

At  the  entrance  on  the  S.£.  side  are  yery  handsome  gates,  and 
a  nice  lodge  and  a  broad  piece  of  grayel  in  front,  with  a  museum 
on  one  side  and  a  lecture -room  on  the  other.  North  from  this 
I^Tel  is  the  Curator's  house,  with  a  lawn  in  front.  From  this 
broad  space  of  grayel  three  main  walks  diyerge— one  westward 
through  part  of  the  arboretum,  rosery,  specimen  reserye  garden, 
and  bending  southwards  to  the  horticultural  grounds.  The  second 
leads  northward,  past  the  lawn  in  front  of  tl^  Curator's  liouse  to 
part  of  the  flower  gardens,  and  onwards  to  the  main  range  of 
bouses ;  or  bending  westward,  you  may  go  through  the  flower 
mrden  and  the  yarious  arrangements  of  h^baceous  plants  until, 
joining  the  arboretum  on  the  west,  you  may  turn  north  to  the 
aauarium.  The  third  walk  leads  north-eastward,  leaying  a  apace 
of  lawn  between  it  and  the  Curator's  house  on  one  side  and  the 
boundary  on  the  other,  and  terminating  opposite  a  lofty  octagon 
bouse,  which  may  be  considered  the  commencement  of  the  main 
range  of  houses.  By  the  sides  of  this  walk  are  some  nice 
apeoimens  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  Taxo- 
cUum,  &c. 

The  lofty  octagon  house  waa  originally  intended  for  a  fine 
plant  of  Araucaria  exoelsa,  and-  now  it  contains  a  fine  young 
ihriying  plant  of  that  species,  and  others  too  tender  to  thrive 
out  of  doors,  as  Araucaria  Cunninghamii,  and  braziliensis,  &c ; 
Cunningliamia  sinensis,  Bombey a  australis,  some  singular- foliaced 
Australian  plants,  and  a  few  others  of  maasiye  foliage,  as  Cna- 
meropes  humiiis.  Close  to  thb  octagon  house  is  the  Victoria 
regia  house  with  that  noble  plant  in  the  centre,  and  Kymphsas 
and  Nelumbiums  at  the  comers,  with  many  other  interesting 
plants,  not  the  least  attractive  of  which  is  the  Yallisneria  spiralis, 
which,  when  placed  under  the  microscope,  shows  the  aap  moving 
in  the  interior  of  the  plant. 

Wo  now  enter  upon  the  main  range  of  curyilinear  houses,  the 
first  w  ing  of  which  is  150  feet  long,  two^hirds  of  which  are 
deyoted  to  New  Holland  plants — as  Proteas,  Banksias,  Bry- 
andras,  Acacias,  and  Pea-blooming-like  plants  without  number. 
A  great  part  of  the  front  shelf  of  this  house  was  filled  with 
eucculents— as  Meaembryanthemums,  CrMmilas,  &c.,  enough  to 
make  an  enthniiaat  commence  longing.  What  a  fine  display 
auch  plants  would  make  hanging  over  roeks  on  a  sunny  day ! 
For  many  amateurs  in  town|,  and  who  must  be  at  their  offices 
all  day,  we  know  of  no  tribe  of  planta  more  intereating  for  yariety 
of  form,  and  ako  for  beauty  of  flower ;  and  if  frost  be  merely 
excluded,  no  plants  require  less  attention  or  trouble,  as,  except 
for  a  short  time  in  auaniaer,  they  can  pretty  well  water  them- 
selves if  the  air  is  not  extra  dry.  The  rest  of  this  wing  is  de- 
yoted to  Cape  Heaths  and  their  hybrids^  Hardenbergias,  Ken- 
nedyas,  &c.,  are  grown  as  creepers ;  but  the  moit  conspicuous 
object  in  this  way  was  a  fine  j^nt  of  Bigaonia  Cherer^  which 
generally  blooms  aioet  profusely. 

The  central  house  is  40  feet  in  height,  and  is  deyoted  to  Palms 
and  other  fine-foliaged  plants  of  that  group.  Some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  were  Sabal  Blackbumeana,  Latania  borbonica, 
Phoenix  dactylifera,  Oaryota  urens,  Cocoa  nucifera,  Musas  of 
kinds.  Pines,  Dragon  trees,  Bamboos,  &c. 

The  next  wing  of  the  range  is  diyided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
a  Cactus  or  sneenlent-house,  and  the  second  a  stoye  for  tender 
exotics.  In  unison  with  the  larger  kinds  of  Oereus,  Epiphyllum, 
Ac.,  are  a  fine  lot  of  Mammilkria,  Eohinooactas,  Melocactus, 
Stapelias,  Aloes,  Haworthias,  &c.  Thwe  are  just  as  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  loyers  of  the  singular  and  grotesque  in  form 
as  the  succulents  already  mentioned ;  and,  provided  plenty  of 
heat  can  be  giyen  in  summer,  aad  a  tetnpenitare  ayeragiag  from 
48**  to  52°  in  winter,  and  kept  rather  dry  then,  they  are  so  care- 
less of  attention  that  if  neglected  for  some  days  they  will  scarcely 
ever  feel  it,  or  upbraid  you  for  it  by  any  languishing  looks,  No 
plants  will  better  repay  the  little  attention  that  ia  giyen  them, 
and  as  a  good  number  of  the  smaller  ones  oan  be  held  in  a  little 
space,  there  would  always  be  something  fresh.  We  haye  seen 
some  windows  very  interesting  with  Mesembryanthemums  alone. 
These  small  Cacti  would  require  more  heatj  but  the  whole 
tribe  of  Cereus  and  Bpiphyllum  will  do  well  in  windows,  except 
ihe  night-flowering  kind  of  the  first;  the  great  points  being 
^lowlh  in  the  early  part  of  suauner^  as  much  sun  and  as  little 


water  as  possible  in  autumn,  and  as  dry  in  winter  as  just  to 
preyent  shrivelhng.  We  hope,  after  all  this,  the  windows  in 
Dublin  will  haye  something  green,  at  least  in  summer. 

The  next  part  of  the  wing  is  devoted  to  a  nice  collection  of 
stoye  plants,  embracing  Cinnamon,  Pepper,  Arrowroot,  Ginger, 
Banyan  tree.  Coffee  plant.  Sugar-cane,  the  Egyptian  Papyrus, 
and  a  fine  plant  of  the  Astrapsea  Walliohii  from  Madagascar. 

In  a  line  with  these  houses,  and  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  is  a 
pit-and-frame  ground ;  and  turning  from  the  southward  through 
the  flower-beds  we  reach  another  range  of  houses — the  first  a 
Fern  and  Orchid-house,  100  fSset  long  and  80  feet  in  width, 
divided  into  two  or  three  compartments.  Here,  in  addition  to 
fine  Ordiids,  Venus'  Flytrapa,  ifadagascar  Lace  Plants,  Pitcher 
Planta,  Sarraoenias,  the  Ferns  of  themselyes  would  giye  work  to 
aa  enthusiaet  for  a  day ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  their 
numbws,  their  yarieties,  and  their  beauty.  We  obserrod  that 
Pteris  argyrea  and  other  newish  kinds  were  springing  up  all  over 
the  place  in  hundreds.  The  other  parts  of  the  range  are  deyoted 
to  showy  plants  of  tree  Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Tea 
plants,  Dacridiums,  &c. 

A  small  rockery  and  aquarium  is  plsced  in  front  of  this 
range ;  and  the  rest  of  the  pleasure-ground  and  flower  garden 
joined  on  south  and  west  sides  by  the  general  herbaceons  grounds, 
hardy  British  plants,  and  hardy  medicinal  plants.  The  flower- 
beds were  partly  grouped  and  partly  mixed.  We  should  like  to 
see  the  herbaceous  arrangements  at  any  time,  but  more  especi- 
ally in  May,  June,  and  July.  The  chief  things  we  had  time  to 
notice  ab<Hit  them  were  the  excellence  of  the  arrangement, 
enabling  the  yisitor  to  look  at  each  plant  so  conveniently ;  and 
then  the  large  massiye  size  of  each  specimen  generally.  If 
herbaceous  plants  come  to  be  run  after,  as  we  prophesy  they  will, 
we  fear  Mr.  Moore  will  haye  plenty  of  tantalising  longing 
visitors. 

We  wern  not  able  to  see  the  interesting  large  aquarium  or  the 
horticultural  department,  aad  only  part  of  the  arboretum,  which 
is  scientifically  arranged  ;  but  we  saw  enough  to  be  delighted 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds,  and  the  easy  sweeps  of 
the  walks  in  exce^nt  order,  which  enabled  the  yisitor  to  see  all 
the  finest  specimens  without  going  off  the  grayel,  and  yet  one 
walk  hardly  eyer  seen  from  anotlMr,  unless  near  the  points  of 
junction.  We  noticed  near  the  houses  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Weeping  Willow,  the  Chinese  Paper-plant,  and  fine  plants  of 
Pampas  Ghrass,  whieh  wa*)  first  raised  here,  and  distributed  to 
British  and  other  gardens.  To  metftion  interesting  specimens 
would  require  a  list  hke  a  catalogue. 

Owing  to  the  calcareous  subsoil  Bhododendrons  do  not 
flourish  without  prepared  soil ;  but  the  Fir  tribes.  Cypresses, 
Arbor  Yitsss,  and  Junipers  seemed  to  Im  at  home.  Such  younff 
Cypresses  as  Nordmanniana,  &c.,  were  becoming  fine  plants.  A 
young  plant  of  Picea  nobilis  was  full  20  feet  in  height,  and  not 
to  speak  of  leaders,  &o.  There  are  two  splendid  plants  of  Pinus 
PalUsiana,  which  must  be  pretty  well  60  feet  in  height,  and 
which  haye  been  planted  about  sixty-fire  years.  The  whole  of 
the  hardy  tree  and  shrub  department  is  not  only  interesting  to 
the  botanical  student  and  most  instructive  to  the  young  gardener, 
but  of  great  importanoe  to  visitors  possessed  of  grounds,  as  here 
they  oan  form  a  good  idea  of  what  will  suit  them,  whether  their 
demesne  be  a  single  rood  or  a  thousand  acres. 

The  whole  of  the  departments,  eyen  those  where  horticultural 
cropping  and  experiments  are  conducted,  are  essential  to  carry 
out  the  design  contemplated-— alike  a  botanic  garden  and  a  suit- 
able manufaotocy  for  rearing  and  sending  out  oyer  the  country 
intelligent  young  gardeners.  From  a  most  interesting  popular 
hand-book  of  the  gardens,  prepared  by  Mr.  Moore,  I  learned 
that  the  young  men  employed  were  chiefly  of  two  classes.  First, 
those  who  had  already  studied  seyeral  years  in  good  gardens  and 
came  to  be  farther  accomplished  in  practical  botany  and  general 
gardening.  These  are  admitted  for  two  year?,  and  are  employed 
one  year  in  the  houses  and  one  year  in  the  grounds.  These  are 
lodged  in  the  gardens  so  as  to  be  under  complete  supervision. 
The  other  class  arc  regular  apprentices,  who  are  also  lodged  in 
the  gardens,  have  access  to  a  good  library,  &c.  These  latter  to 
be  gentlemen's  gardeners,  we  presume,  wUl  trayel  to  some  good 
gardens  and  be  employed  tliere  to  learn  what  is  wanted  in  well- 
regulated  priyate  establishments.  It  was  supposed  that  a  third 
clasa  might  be  formed — yiz.,  one  that  would  give  their  labour 
without  wages  in  exchange  for  the  instruction  received.  But  as 
yet  none  have  entered  Uiat  class  ;  and  until  a  higher  i«munera- 
tion  is  given  to  intelligent  and  scientific  as  well  as  practical 
gardeners,  there  is  httle  chance  of  such  a  class  ever  becoming 
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numerous.  So  long  as  men  can  be  found  combining  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  flowers  and  practical  gardening,  with  many  of  the  ac- 
quirements of  the  artist,  the  arcliitecf,  the  landscape  gardener, 
and  the  philosopher,  and  malting  nil  these  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  employers,  and  then  besides 
the  knowledge  that  their  services  are  yalued  and  so  far  appre- 
ciated, receiving  in  remuneration  little  more  than  a  bricklayer's 
labourer  in  London — men  of  intelligence  and  push  will  think 
twice  before  they  thus  sacrifice,  as  it  were,  a  year  or  two  of  their 
lives,  and  ask  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  take  their  industry  and 
knowledge  to  a  better-paying  market. 

The  opening  of  these  gardens  on  the  Sabbath  has  been  a  new 
feature  this  season.  Some  of  our  legislators  agitated  the  subject 
in  Parliament  last  session,  and  as  much  as  stated  that  unless  the 
gardens  were  so  open  to  tlie  public  they  would  oppose  the  usual 
grant  being  given.  Whatever  objections  might  exist  to  such 
opening,  the  opportunity  was  embraced  by  the  people.  We  find 
in  the  Times  of  the  9th  of  December  an  extract  from  a  report 
furnished  by  Mr.  Moore  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Dublin,  that  from  tbe  opening  of  the  Gardens  on  the  18th  of 
August,  for  twelve  Sundays  in  all,  there  had  been  78,132  visitors, 
and  that  the  highest  number  on  a  single  day  was  on  the  6th  of 
October,  when  there  were  15,000  persons.  He  testifies  *'  that 
the  results  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  character,  the  people  con- 
ducted themselves  in  the  most  orderly  and  decorous  manner. 
Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  passages  in  the  hothouses  some 
pots  were  knocked  down,  and  some  valuable  plants  injured  ;  but 
this  was  unavoidable  from  the  thronging  on  some  occasions.  In 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  people,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  not  a  single  case  of  delinquency  was  brought  before  the 
magistrates  by  the  police. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  from  such  a  report  that  our  Irish 
friends,  when  their  honour  is  appealed  to,  are  quite  as  trust- 
worthy as  their  EngHsh  brethren.  From  anything  that  appears 
to  the  contrary,  the  managers  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  such 
openings  on  the  Sunday.  Certainly,  if  any  places,  except  those 
for  religious  worship,  are  open  at  all,  it  should  be  such  paradises, 
addressing  us  from  every  aspect  by  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art  to  shun  and  avoid  degrading  and  debasing  pleasures. 

We  found,  however,  at  several  places  that  this  opening  on  the 
Sabbath  was  not  looked  upon  with  unmixed  satisutction.  One 
argument  used  was  that  it  deprived  so  many  men  for  the  whole 
day  from  obtaining  the  religious  privileges  of  public  worship. 
I  am  not  aware  how  far  this  could  be  met  in  such  a  neighbour- 
hood as  that  of  Dublin.  Some  people  even  advocate  the  opening 
of  private  gardens  on  a  part  of  the  Sunday :  such  a  thing  if  at 
all  general  would  soon  become  intolerable  ;  there  would  be  no 
Sabbath  of  rest  for  the  gardener.  In  some  places  there  is  Uttle 
rest  as  it  is,  as,  we  believe  merely  from  want  of  consideration, 
some  employers  make  it  the  chief  day  for  seeing  their  gardeners. 
When  half-holidays  thall  become  more  general,  any  cUims  for 
such  openings  will  lose  much  of  their  force.  The  public  with 
its  acknowledged  rights  and  power  should  use  its  spiriting  gently, 
so  that  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and  advantage  may  be 
obtained  at  the  smallest  amount  of  inroad  upon  the  rights  and 
consciences  of  others.  We  have  no  doubt  the  gentlemen  mc&n 
well  in  general  who  advocate  the  opening  of  museums,  gardens, 
&c.,  on  Sunday  as  a  means  of  educating  and  elevating  us  of  the 
working  classes ;  the  difiiculty  would  be  to  find  in  common  jus- 
tice a  stopping-place.  We  fear  that  in  some  cases  the  **  elevation 
of  the  masses'*  is  merely  the  cloak  for  getting  money  out  of 
them.  There  can  at  any  rate  be  no  harm  in  testing  the  sincerity 
of  such  benevolence  by  insisting — if  such  openings  there  are  to 
be,  there  shall  be  no  moneytakcrs,  but  all  shall  be  free. 

R.  Fisii. 

REGULATING  NEGLECTED  WALL  FEUIT 

TKEES. 

I  HAVE  just  entered  upon  a  villa  with  a  garden,  surrounded 
)y  a  low  wall  about  8  feet  high.  This  wall  is  pretty  well 
•tocked  with  trees — Apricot,  Peach,  Nectarhio,  and  Plum  ;  but 
dl  trained,  or  rather  untrained,  after  the  following  fashion  : 
^wo  or  three  main  stems  lunning  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
•lick  and  bare ;  a  few  small  branclica  extending  from  them  fun- 
.^lape,  but  at  the  top  a  whole  thicket  of  wood,  which  the  pruner 
lus  cut  straight  olF  just  above  the  top  of  the  wall.  Now  I  have 
"'t  o'''   "'•«"  of  the  thick  bare  wood  ncp-  the  ♦'*'>,  and  brought 


What  shape  am  I  to  try  to  bring  them  into,  fan-sbepe  or  hori* 
zontal  ?— F. 

[We  fear  from  your  account  that  tho  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  which  have  been  growing  against  a  low  wall  and  merdj 
cropped  off  at  the  top  of  it  like  a  clipped  hedge,  can  never  bs 
made  nice,  fruitful,  and  shapely  trees.     The  Apricots  and  Flam 
trees  may  perhaps  subuiit  with  more  grace  to  the  pruuing-knifr 
and  skilful  trainer.     It  would,  therefore,  perhaps  be  better  to  ds> 
stroy  a  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  inet, 
and  plant  young  ones,  removing  tho  old  soi:  and  supplying  fmh 
mould  to  plant  them  in  at  the  same  time ;  or,  if  you  prefer  r^ 
taining  some  of  the  old  trees,  the  best  way  is  to  train  than  u a 
low-spreading  fan,  keeping  some   of  the  strongest  and  humC 
robust  branches  as  low  as  possible — even  if  only  a  foot  from  tht 
ground  it  would  be  as  well,  as  there  will  be  plenty  of  shooCi 
from  the  upper  side.    If  the  trees  show  signs  of  having  been 
unusually  vigorous  and  gross,  dig  down,  and  prune  the  roots  by 
cutting  ofi"  the  points  rather  severely,,  so  as  to  moderate  thi 
growth  tho  ensuing  season.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  Apricot 
and  Plum  trees  ;  only  as  both  these  answer  very  well  trained  on 
the  spur  system,  perhaps  some  of  the  old  wood  will  allow  of  that 
being  done  at  once.    But  as  all  stone  fruit  are  impatient  of 
much  knife  work,  it  is  better  not  to  be  too  severe.  You  mentioB 
your  wall  as  being  low.     The  trees  on  that  account  ought  to 
be  further  apart,  to  allow  them  to  spread  laterally  when  then 
is  not  much  room  upwards.    But  m  all  likelihood  some  nov 
trees  will  bo  wanted,  as  old  neglected  specimens  of  stone  frniti 
arc  difilcult  to  bring  round  again.     Pears  and  Apples  might  be 
done  easily  enough,  and  would  be  better  than  young  trets ;  and 
horizontal  training  would  just  be  the  thing  for  them.     But  stone 
fruits  are  not  so  easUy  worked  into  that  shape,  or  rather  Ihey  do 
not  bear  so  well  when  they  are  trained  to  that  form,  as  now 
and  then  promising  shoots  of  the  preceding  year  being  laid  in 
amongst  older  wood   answer  well  in  the  fan-shaped  tree,  but 
disfigure  the  horizontal-trained  one.     We  hope  yonr  border  ii 
all  right,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  your  postmark  indicatMl 
it  to  bo  dry  enough — a  qualification  which  you  must  not  in- 
crease with  a  vengeance  by  overcropping  tbe  border.    You  will 
see  what  has  previously  been  said  on  this  subject  in  The  JoWfiL 
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STOVE  PLANTS  IN  A  GBEENHOUSE. 

A  COBBE8PONDE17T  in  a  late  Number  speaks  of  having  remored 
several  of  his  stove  plants  into  his  greenhouse,  and  finds  them 
do  very  well.  I  have  done  the  same  this  winter ;  of  course, 
placing  them  in  the  warmest  part.  They  all  look  weU  at  preient. 
except  a  small  Tamarind  tree,  which  I  raised  from  a  stone. 
Ihis  looks  very  bad  in  the  winter,  even  when  kept  in  a  warmer 
house.  The  name  of  the  plants  brought  into  my  conservatoey 
in  November  are  as  follows: — Two  seedling  Date  Fahnii 
Rivina  tinctoria,  Hibiscus  rosea  sinensis,  Jasminum  sambse, 
Iloya  bella,  H.  Paxtoni,  Guava,  Begonia  manieata,  B.  fuchsioidef, 
B.  Saundersonifls,  Rhyncospermum  jasminoides,  Eranthemum 
pulchcUum,  Clerodendron  fragrans,  Caladiums,  Poinsettia  pul- 
cherrima,  &c. — Clekicub. 


•e  trt^ 
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BOILER  HEATING  SLOWLY. 

I  HAVE  one  of  the  old-fashioned  conical  boilers  which  heats 
three  houses,  and  I  have  great  difilculty  in  keeping  out  the  frost 
ill  very  sharp  nights,  as  it  takes  three  hours  to  get  the  pipes 
warm.     I  think  the  boiler  is  not  set  right,  it  being  set  at  the  , 
back  of  the  fire-hole :  therefore  it  only  gets  a  small  portion  of 
the  fire,  as  tho  fire-hole  is  18  inches  long  from  the  door  to  the 
boiler,  there  being  a  thick  iron  plate  at  the  top  of  the  fire,  which 
takes  tho  greatest  quantity  of  heat  to  no  purpose.    The  smoke 
passes  up  at  the  back  of  the  furnace  into  a  flue  that  circles  the 
top  part  of  the  boiler,  and  leads  to  a  chimney  :  thefefore  then 
is  a  very  small  portion  of  the  boiler  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
fire.     I  think  the  outside  of  the  boiler  should  be  exposed  to  the 
fire  to  a  certain  extent— say  half-way  up,  simiUu-  to  a  coppv 
furnace,  then  bring  it  into  a  small  flue  round  the  top  of  tiM 
boiler  into  the  chimney.— P.  W.  M. 

[The  mere  fact  of  the  length  of  the  fireplace  does  not  prov» 

that  tho  boiler  is  set  wrong.    Very  likely  it  was  intended  ae  m 

^"^  'c  for  fuel,  and  the  heat  vrill  be  sure  to  go  forward ;  thai 

»^-^^-'f^  ^hf^'^^-^  ^' '  "-«  -»•■  *»i"/»i  n*   he  •P'faoe  of  *^e  bo'Vv 
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u  poMible.    No  easier  pUn  tor  Httin;;  a  conical  boOer  can  b4  beine  lo  nemdinglr  snbilaiitial.    The  intarior  waa  in  italitj  ia 

lllan  to  let  it  high  snongh  on  pien  of  lampi,  lo  that  the  fin  the  boirela  of  tha  earth  or  mountain,  and  beneath  atopendcti* 

th^  plij  not  odIj  on  tha  iniida  but  the  oatside  of  the  boiler  timber  where  rooka  reared  Ibeir  joung  ;  and  jet  ihia  place  did 

It  would  stand  Ihin,  ea  it  were.intheiniddle  of  thefuraafai  and  not  keep  ice.    It  wai  well  Slled  wiib  a  huhdrcd  loada  ;   atraw 

if  the  brick*  auiTounding  it,  which  would,  of  courie,  atnorb  and  waa  naed  io  abnndanoe  i  and  m  it  had  a  Iche  paMage  from  the 

rmdiate  heat,  had  a  hollow  space  of  4  inchea  or  to  all  round  oataida  to  the  interior,  it  waa,  preauminglj  for  the  better  pre- 

between  them  and  the   nait  wall  of  brick,  little  heat  would  tx  aerration  of  ths  ice  within,  filled  a*  Arm  and  aa  full  aa  poaaible 

loat.     The  neck  of  the  flue  ahould  be  amidl,  and  a  damper  i  with  atraw,  fern,  &c.     Each  lime  ice  waa  wanted,  ao  often  waa 

abort  WSJ  from  the  furnace  to  throw  back  the  heat  on  the  boiler,  tbia  paaMge  unfilW  and  reSlled  ;  jet  thia  prOTed  of  no  ntilitj. 

There  ii  no  more  acoounling  for  the  ti-eak  of  the  Camellii  The  then  gardener  left ;  and  hit  ancceasor,  at  oonaiderable  trouble, 

jou  name  than  for  obtaining  two  or  three  dialinct  ooloura  from  had  a  bole  made  communicating  from  the  roof  to  the  interior, 

the  graft  of  a  Lahamnm.]  upon  which  waa  placed  a  large  trap-door.    The  doorway  waa 

__^_^^  aerred  in  the  aame  waj.     Air,  a  current  of  the  aame,  thot  right 

"~"  through,  and  aince  that  plaoe  baa  kept  ice  belter.    I  adhere  to 

POTTIKG   ABIDES   ODOKATA   AND   OTHER  Mhat.  CTem  .o  highly  charged  with  atill,  moiat  air  ia  a  anre 


OBCHros. 


deatniotiie  tc 
Thia  brings  me  back  to  the  aubject  of  atnw  aa  being  the  beat 


I  KITE  an  iGridea  odorats  in  a  No.  12-pot.     The  roota  ban  medium  between  ioe  and  air,  if  placed  in  saffloient  tfnantit;  ai  I 

nn  down  the  outaide  of  the  pot,  and  laid  hold  of  the  iuTerted  directed  loat  week.    Here  is  another  mode,  with  which  between 

pot  and  are  in  the  asnd.     It  baa  bean  lo  for  two  jeara.     If  ]  thirtj  and  fortj  loada  of  ioe,  with  periodical  use,  were  kept  duri.>g 

abift  it  into  a  larger  pot,  I  muit  break  the  roota  to  get  them  off  'he  put  summer  at  (be  back  of  a  north  walL     Hake  a  alight 

What  ia  the  beat  material  to  pot  Orcbida  in  P     Should  the  soil  ditch,  in  the  middle  of  which  make  a  dumb  well  aome  S  feet  all 

be  Arm  or  looae  ?— A.  M.  faTs;  makea  atrawwall,  as  deacribed  before,  aODie6  feet  from  the 

[There  is  no  necet.itj  for  jon  to  break  off  the  roota  of  joui  "  '•  ^  ''  ff""  '  ''^  "  ^  *f"  ^*f■     WJ.en  done,  make  atraw 

.airidee.    You  must  get  a  tbin-bUded  knife,  auch  a.  artiat.  na,  y«^.«' "oh  end  and  coyer  m  w.lh  a  roof.     Good  wheat  straw 

to  mil  their  colours  with.     Pass  thia  blade  gently  between  the  '"tbiokneas  ahould  be  laid  m  between  tlie  «e  and  Ihe  Iiurdloi 

rooU  and  the  pot  thej  are  adhering  lo.    Probablj  jou  will  find  wh.choonat.tutj  the  support  of  the  same  -    .      .    ^ 

itnace«.rjtoVreakihepot  tha^ntianowgiwingin.     In  ,    Again,  in  Oxfordahire]  We  aeen  to  the  placing  of  a  hundred 

that  CMC  aw  yonr  knife-bl^e  to  drtiaoh  the  rooti  from  the  side..  '""**•,"  ~  .'"  ^^^^  P''  ^"8  '"  "»■  .^^^''t*^  ?T  ^ 

Some  care  and  dexterity  wUl  be  needed  to  k»p  the  rooto  entire  j  P""''  I"'»'""8  being  placed  between  it  and  the  ioe  but  a  gooj 

and  aome  may  be  a  little  bruised,  but  preaerve  all  you  poasiblj  ''?"  °'  ''"T  '   *°  .''^P  "•"  '^  '""°  '*l  \}^'*^^  •"  P'-™" 

--      '- Talnable.     The   compoat   for  ^ride^  "pon  P<"te  plunged  m  the  ground   at  equiJ  distance,  all  round. 

r     ■     ;       n     .  ..  '^ .  .        .  ..    ^  Thn  TuunniH   hntwAHH  thmn  nniit*  wni  Blun   thatehei 


Vandas.  Sao;o!abiuni.  and  similar  Orchid.,  consist,  of  rer?  fibrr  ."V"  T^"''™  ^"^'J  "'^  !«'»»  "^  »'">  '""?*?  ""  '   "^ 

peat,  raided  to  kUl  the  insects  and  weeds,  and  when  dry  brcat  ^'J'^-  "o'  *»'■>«  ^"^^<^  or  other- lae,  crumbled  m  at  eadj 

It  into  piece  about  the  sia.  of  a  hen',  egg     then  ,ph.gnum  moss  "f  '*■"  "»"'  P'?^  between  the  pets,  lea,mg  natunllj  formed 

choppeS  moderately  flne,  and  the  du.t  rifted  onto?  it.    To  Iheae  ""''?'«*■  "'"".f,^^  inches  without  any  drainwe,  aare  the  moat 

add  ^  charcoal,  net  broken  too  fine  nor  Uft  in  piece.  larger  ff»«"7  P™.'blt-a  good  gravel  bottom.     We  nef er  had  an, 

than  a  walnut.    Let  the  proportion,  be  two  of  fib^  peat,  two  '/Vi  ^l  T  iw-        P,'!!*'     k,   T"  "T          .  -S^Ji  "■ 

of  sphagnum,  and  one  of'^cliarcoal.     In  potlii.g,  cb^iTa  much  '^"^'f.J''''  "'  »"    ™"-  ""^  "''"''  ''r!'*'  "«7' *"^  »"  8'". 

UrgJr^t,  place  a  Uyer  of  large  piece,  ofbrokm  pota  orer  the  "*"•'  "■"   "*"   "''"^•. "  '."'■h-rres^home     I  knew  a  plom 

boHomrni»n  them  put  a  second  layer  of  smaller  ^^  and  a  ""^^"'•'  ""^^  """"  ""*  .c^hon.e-fill.ncr  .»ble.  ™«,  u«m  a 
third  layer  of  broken  pot.  about  the  site  of  boraebeana.     This 

drainsge  should  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  pot ;  

Open  it  put  aome  of  the  rougheat  parts  of  the  compost.     Then 

introduce  the  roots  of  the  .lErides  into  the  pot,  keeping  the  plant  GISHUKST   COMPOUND 

well  up  above  the  rim  of  Ihe  pot.    Work  in  the  compost  amongst  ,^    .   ,.        .,                    ,.               .   ..       i         -.     -       , 

tl)eroot.carefully,K>a.nottoinjurethem,prea.it^OT.firnay,  ,  W.  b^ere  there  i.  no  discovery  that  has  been  introduced 

aa  it  goe.  in,  and  so  pi-ooeed  lill  the  pot  is  filL     Heap  it  up  in  '^  f""  .''"f  *  °'  ^'■^'■"]«S  ""^   E«n)enera  which  ha.  bean  so 

the  centre,  leaTiug  it  a  moderate-.i«d  hillock,  whiib  wiU  cause  ""      ""''■•'?«r''°<"i  "  «"hursl  Compound  snd  its  applicatjon. 

the  superfluous  water  to  run  offat  the  aides.     Wet  in  the  centre  ^o".'  «PP'T  "t.'" '<M  »"k  «■•■*«.  "".i^.  "f  ■»"""■  .Aoj.  f<"\  to 

of  th™  plania  U  very  injurious  to  them.     When  the  operation  ""'" 'n"  f?'™?  «•"'! '.  other,  err  in  Ihe  opposite  direction. 

of  potting  i.  finished,  have  ready  Hime  tepid  «.ft  water-lthat  ia,  "^  ^^  'PP'?^?  "  t°o  strong  doilroy  or  injure  their  plant*,  and 

heated  to  about  80°.    T^e  vour  syringe,  fill  it  with  thi.  warm  tbu.  they  f.ii.    ihere  is  another  class  whoaaj,  ••  It  i.  a  vJuablo 

water,  and  forcibly  eject  the  wat«r  on  the  comport  aU  around  '1'1,"B. '"d,  I  °»«  ''  eonatantl,  wherever  it  i.  required ;  but  it 

it.     Thia  will  Midden  down  the  soil,  and  giTe  it  a  compact  neat  '^- 'f>«  Pl'-'ta  so, mine  appeu'aa.ftbej  had  been  whitewashed." 

appearance.     Then  p^uia  your  pUnt  in  a  temperature  of  75°  to  Now.  ail  these  inconvenience,  arise  entirely  from  mmmanagement 

8(f.  and  it  immediately  begina  tS  <und  out  frih  roots,  and  will  "'J^e^'^"^  °'  ">"  ""^"r  f.'  '*"'  ?"'"'"'*'■        .,        ^.  ,     ^ 

grow   away  at   once   «iti.faet«rily,   providing  a  due  degree  of  The  foUo-ing  oommnm^tion  -ill  show  how  it  ought  to  be 

moiature  ia  kept  up,     AU  the  polnta  of  aft^S-culture  you  ma,  "^PP''^  to  tree,  donng    hair  seawin  of  reat  and  we  have  fre- 

obtain  from  the  "  Orchid  Manual "  price  2..  M..  h,  T.  Appleby.  1"*""^  ''■''^.  "'"^^  '^- }°  <*•«  gillon  are  sufficient  for  p  anls  in 

Procurable  at  any  respectable  bookUar's,  or  diiiot  Irim  t&e  f  8«*>"g  •t«t«-    To  oh. ate  Ihe  efl'ect  of  stains  on  the  folage,  it 

office,  162,  Fleet  Street,  London.]  !'  ?"'?  neoewary  to  dissolve  the  Componnd  Iwelve  hour,  before 

it  11  required,  allow  the  solid  parte  lo  sellleat  the  bollom  of  Ihe 

' — ,  Tessel,  and  when  it  is  to  be  UMd  pour  pfflhe  clear  aolution  inio 

■DnccwnVTM-i-    Ti-.Ti>  another  vesael,  leaving  the  acdiment  behind.    This  will  cffectuallT 

fJtli&JIltVlHd   iCK.  preventtheappUcationfromataininglbefoliage.-[Ei»8.J.o»H.] 

Iv  my  an^oatione  upon  ice-keeping,  &c.,  in  Teb  Joubvil  of  "  The  modJe  of  using  Gishurst  dhich  I  have  found  uioet  ad> 

HOBTiCDiTiTBH,  (here  is  an  error,  possibly  aa  omission  of  m,  v.nlageou.  withmy  own  trees,  ii  totake— ssy  3  lb.,  i  throw  this 

own,  in  page  336,  where  it  states  I  filled  a  similar  place,  Ac.,  on  into  an  earthenware  pan  or  large  p.il   containing  about  .ii 

boxing-day,  1H59;  it  ahould  be  1860.  gallon,  of  nearly  boiling  water.     Stir  up  and  let  this  T«msin  for 

In  the  same  Number  further  suggeations  on  the  keeping  ice,  forty-eight  hours,  by  which  lime  the  strength  of  thu  smell  wiil 

ao  to  say,  oat  of  doore  are  invited  b,  one  of  your  able  COrre-  hare  passed  off;  then  apply,  by  means  of  a  fuU-ai.ed  painter'a 

apondanta  ;  and,  allhough,  having  explained  a  practic*!  mode  of  brush,   over  buds,   shoots,   branches,  and  stem,  giving  especial 

K)  doing  previously,  I  will  here  stata  how  it  i.  rtill  further  a  care  at  the  forks,  till  the  whole  tree  is  in  a  white  h>ther. 

poaribUity  that  this  way  may  yet  be  tha  more  proper  way  than  "  This  winter  dre»»ing  may  be  applied  from  Ihe  time  tree,  go 

the  old  one.  to  rest  in  autumn  till  the  time  the  buds  begin  to  of  en  in  spring  j 

Firstly,  I  will  refer  to  one  of  the  beat  so-called  loe-hoaMa  alter  that  time  Ihe  above  st'Cngth  of  solution  would  be  loo 

tliat  ever  came  under  my  notice.    It  wa.  situated  in   South  jreat,  u  injury  would  be  done  to  the  blossoms.     From  one 

Walea,  at  Dynevor  Castle,  Ihe  seat  of  the  peer  of  that  name,  to  t-o  ouaces  to  ths  gallon  are  Iheu  found  Ihe  best  ttrenglh.— 

II  dillbred  not  in  form  from  all  otban  of  the  old  make,  tare  in  9>  W." 


376  JOUKNAL  OF  UOKl'ICTJLIUBE  AKD  COHAGE  aAKDBNBB.  [  X'ebmu7  4,  JtU. 

WINTEfi-DEESSING  OF  WALL  TKEES.  body  till  you  get  above  the  roach  of  the  nibbiti,  and  titan  lie  it 

Au.  good  gardeners  know  weU  the  benefit  such  wall  trees  as  «•,'?»»«  ^,  'Pf'^S'  f7  ^\^;tlV^lJ^Zr'^^ZJ!nt)I 

Peaches.  Nectarines,  Cherries,  and  Hums  derive  from  ha.ing  a  »«    "f*"*  ^"^.^^''f'l^Zt^  ^^  ^ 

winter-drcssing  or  Minting.    The  mixture  generally  emplojed  "  ^^o  *'<^  "•"  "«ed  protccUon. 

is,  I  believe,  lime,  BOot,  soft  soap,  and  sulphur,  made  with  water 

into  the  coiisieteuce  of  thin  puiiit,  and  eyery  shoot  and  bud 

covered  with  it.    This  hos  an  excellent  ellect,  and  the  trees  in  BIRDS    AND    BUDS. 

^ng  are  not  so  liable  to  the  attacks  cf  insects  or  "  blight/'  as  ^  to  tliMii  ■*  w* 

it  18  often  called.     I  never  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  moro         ^  ■"*    .  »    *    «/»«*   *#*.  ^»/»*^  »  .«  -         ^     ^  ^^  _:_^ 


remarkable  in.tanoe  of  the  effect  of  a  winter-dre^ing  than  was  ««'>"•!  ^K^  "'"'"  ^'"f!''^*,^*    l!L^„ J  S^^ lid- 

gWen   n.e   h:st  autun.n  by  a  clever  gardener  friend  living  at  ^^  tr:^l^j\Zi^:T^^"'^^:er^^'^"JSP 

W luchcomb  Court,  near  Uloucester.     Jn  the  autumn  of  i860,  \''^  ".7"  ""^^  "'  "*J"  ""  "•  T„««k1«^    -    «^»  «.j»i.1im> 

•L      ^,         1 J       .  t  •    xk      1    1  1.  V.    1  have  them  de2<troycd.      An  old  naturaust,  a   near  noffBDOV. 

after  tlie  cold  wet  summer,  his  Peach  trees  T\ero  m  a  wretched  '  .,,     "    .  '    .     ""J*-"-     ^  ^       n  ^.u^  m™.  ^.,,A«  aZh^J 

aja...  the  ends  of  the  shoots  curled,  and  t..  tree.  seeu.ing  as  if  ^/^SVuVSaTa 'Ct"fuf  f  S:^^^^^^^ 

they  could  not  regam  their  health,     ^ot  knoi^ing  any  compo-  K;Jk^i^X„^„H„  \  *»»*     ^  *  -, 

sition  lit  for  the  purpose 

to  his  orchard-houi-e  t 

a  strong  dose  by  dissol 


1  lb.  to  the  gallon  of -water,  which  should  always  be  soft,  is  a     '^''''  ""V  ^  ««"«  »g«  »'  . 

3iost  effvetual  cure.     Soft  soap,  4  lbs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  is    ^  *^°  ?/ "y  r>^»'  ""^  so^eipofcd  that  no  bird  .«»n  aH^ 

also  a  c:.T)it»l  remedy  for  this   pest.      All  these   compositions     1^*^!? '^^'ir*,    f"^  *^,^ '^*"i%t^^^ 


into  leaf  languidly  in  comparison,  remained  weakly  all  the  sum-  ,     h  A^ 

mcr,  and  is  now  in  a  i)oor  sta*e :  the  ditllTence  between  it  and  L         .        .           ...               1.1     j__  ai.   t  1.        1  »  i-         --*- 

its  neighbour  is  very  rl-markable.  ^o  arrive  at  somethmgiiear  the  truth,  I  !»▼•  ^'^T  "W 

As  a  winter  dressing  (the  trees  should  be  painted  ,.11  ove,)  for  '»*';';»'*  "7  ^»y?"''*  Cherry  trees  wm.  of  '^ich  gwwmg ■ 

£^^1^4,...^  ,«  «..  i<»,.-_^i./.i.  ..  ^o»oi;^».   JL^Marr.wia    /^«  K..\.ki>.  *  Hither  shelterod  place  a  short  distance  from  the  bouie  Mtf 

Apple  trees  m  gardens-such  as  espaers,  pyramids    or  bushes  ^                           fruit-buds  by  BulUfante: 

infested  with  the  American  bhglit— the  Gishurst   Compound,  ,"  "17™"/  «»"*i'l^"  "^  ""  """V   "»"'^»^»'"»  "/  TiTZLa— 1 

■^               -                         *-         '  while  others  of  the  same  age  and  size  growing  near  toe  wmdon 

of  two  of  my  rooms,  and  so^  exposed  that  no  bird  can  alight  01 

also  a  c:.pit»l  remedy  for  this   pest.      All  these   compositions  I^*'!? '^^'ir^x^^f^^  *^,^  "^^"1% 

should  be  applied  with  a  painter's   brush,   and  every   crevice  .^^  *^S  P^^l^'""' ^^^^W^^*^/ ^'"^  ?^^^       ^  ^^l2 

flUed  —  T  R  tended  to  disturb  birds  of  all  kinds,  are  still  corcred  with  tMB 

plump  blossom-buds.    Well,  on  these  trees  I  have  cndearsBwi 

to  find  buds  with  the  "small  green  caterpillar"  inside, md I 

_          Ti/rTorpT  -u»fi»nTP  *^"  honestly  state  that  I  have  not  found  one.    My  gimiwtal 

SOAVlJNGr   MlSlLJilUii.  this  winter  shot  between  three  and  four  doxen  of  BuMnAak 

DUKiKa  tiie  last  two  years  I  have  not  found  any  Mistletoe  for  which  I  have  paid  him  2#.  per  dozen.     If  thej  had  not  bvi 

berries  containing  stods,  but  this  year  they  seem  to  be  frequent,  destroyed,  I  firmly  believe  that   all  the  blossom-buds  on  a^ 

As  this  may  be  the  case  in  other  localities,  may   I  call  the  Cherry  and  Plum  trees,  except  those  protected  by  growing THf 

attention  of  your  readers  to  a  commuiiication  from  *'  Cygnet,*'  near  to  my  house,  would  have  been  destroyed, 

in  The  Cottage  Gauj)ENEh  of  December  7tli,  1858,  \*itli  the  Sparrows  ore  more  destructive  to  the  buds  of  Qtxwebeny  •■' 

hope  that  some  may  be  induced  to  follow  his  directions  and  Currant  trees  than  to  others ;  but  they,  the  trees,  are  veiy  si^ 

watch  tlie  growth  of  tliis  curious  plant  P  protected  by  taking  some  refuse  hay,  shaking  it  up  and  wetosg 

Mistletoe  culture  requires  some  patienco,  as  far  as  my  ex-  it,  and  then  scattering  it  over  the  bushes,  so  that  it  diogi  to 

perieiicn  goes,     interested  by  "Cygnkt's"  account,  iu   Feb-  the  shoots  and  brandies.     This  is  best  done  after  the  trees  no 

ruary,  1859,  when  our  Christmas  decorations  were  remoTcd,  I  pruned,  and  may  remain  on  till  the  buds  have  burst  into  Ws 

collected  all  the  Mistletoe  beiTics,  and  squeezing  out  the  seeds,  not  a  bud  will  be  toudied  if  this  simple  method  of  proteetkm ■ 

placed  tliem  upon  various  trees  in  my  garden.     A  few  dried  up  employed.    A9  to  shooting  Sparrows  it  would  be  endless  work| 

and  fdl  oiT,  and  ftiveral  adhered  firmly  (the  first  sign  of  growth),  and  to  poison   them  with   the  Wheat   sold  for  that  pozpON 

but  from  diiiVrc-nt  accidents  only  one  survived  the  following  requires  much  care.    You  may  feed  them  for  eight  or  ten  wi 

winter.    Xhis  one,  set  upon  a  double- flowered  Apple,  for  months  with  sound  Wheat^  and  then  give  them  a  batch  (»  the  poisGOsat 

only  looked   green,   and  stuck  very  closely  to  the  bark.     The  by  this  means  you  may  destroy  a  considerable  number,  bul 

glutinous  substance  quickly  dried,  leaving  a  cli-aii,  hard  seed,  their  sagacity  when  the  poisoned  Wheat  is  thrown  down  intki 

whicii  towards  the  cud  of  the  autumn  threw  out  two  little  usual  way  is  most  remarkable.      Last  spring  in  the  brrtdinf 

suckers,  one  on  each  sille,  which  fixed  upon  the  bark.     In  tliis  time  I  scattered   some  poisoned  Wheat  near  the  stable-door; 

state  the  seed  remained  all  through  1800.     In  May,  ISGl,  after  two  or  three  male  birds  fell  riotims  the  first  day  or  80,ftttB 

an  absence  from  honte  of  some  months,  I  examined  my  Misiletoe  being,  I  suppose,  anxious  to  take  food  to  their  young  in  tbfl 

and  found  the  seed-case  lifted  up  and  cnt'losiiig  four  leures  (  ach  nests,  but  after  that  they  would  not  touch  it;  and  thcjofOi 

sucker,  or,  as  it  turned  out,  each  stem,  bvuriiiij;  two).  I  pulled  oil'  by  some  wonderful  instinct,  taught  their  young  ones  to  tifwA 

the  shell,  and  this  season  the  twin  "  bough"  has  been  growing  it,  for  I  have  seen  the  old  birds  with  their  brood  seeking  Cor 

comparatively  rapidly,  as  each  stem  now  btari  four  havft> — in  food   among   the  stable  manure  among  which  I  had  puon 

fiaot,  there  are  now  two   promising  little  plants  of  Mibtletoe  poisoned  Wheat,  and  not  touching  a  grain  of  it.     A  still  nuX 

growing  rather  more  than  half  an  in;h  apart,  and  a  little  bud  striking  proaf  of  tlie  sagacity  of  Sparrows,  I  liave  this  moinfit 

has  made  its  appearance  at  the  base  of  one.    Some  of  the  berries  heard  from  a  farmer,  a  neighbour,  not  at  all  itf  a  rOflUUitw  tw* 

whicli  I  placed  upon  an  Oak  were  growing  when  they   were  of  mind, 

inadvcrti^ntly  cut  oil'.— Felixstowe.  In  the  wiuter  of  1859  he  was  much  annoyed  by  boiti  d 

[More  of  the  Mistletoe  seeds  probably  would  hp-»  vegotatod  ,  Sparrows,  and  although  not  a  Sparrow-desfcroyer  his  yiliww 

L  a  «>mall  tongue  of  t>>'  *'***-i'  '>n  the  und-i**^^''''   ^'*<    »<u«t..».  i.<,/  I  was  exhausted.     He  therefore  fed  them  abundantly  for  soM 

r^^r    .oi^/^ri   <«t.fi  a  ^.>o.'            .  t^   ,<»uH.  it,  eight  or  ten  days,  scattering  the  Wheat  under  an  old  Tew  ftn% 

where  the  ground  was  free  from  snow.    Tbej  eome  rq|iiloi^| 
every  morning  to  be  fed,  and  became  almost  tame  M  they  flodM 

Lv«  jL\..^^At.i.  ±air.r.c     /                         .          i>iAi:             >    ^«,.  to  tho  trcc  Oil  hearing  h IS  wliistlo.     At  last  came  the  fatal 


'"*'^  writes  in  the  Aniviic  ■.    .«/..  '  "'feman  that  a  good  way     The  stzychniiied  Wheat  was  strewed  under  the  trea  insfaiJ  <f 

'i  we;,  t  rabbits  fro  HI  injuring  w..  «Anter  is  to  take  nuri'ow    their  usual  supply;   they  commenced   to    eat  in   their  WmI 

.vk.ps  of  foliou  <-i'^[^   n  yarf'   -'  i>  -^"^i  (.>ld  clotli.will  do),      'oarty  manner,  and  th**"  came  deat*  and  sickness.    Hanj 


*lt1lt. •>>!>. 
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B>M>T  oKaped  willi  k  flight  kltack  of  iMmiiig  paraljiii  and  and,  baaidea  that,  jaa  could  mors  cannmutntU'  h»Ta  accaai  to 

'         "        ■" —  — "  —  ■*  ""' —  ----'-  — ji„_    Tbej  the  pluiti  to  water  aod  to  lake  awaj  decajiog  frondi  and  wacda, 

«  poiaonad  and  to  alir  up  the  nurfaoe  oflhe  aoil— all  neCHsarjopeiatioiU  for 

Wheat  would  thej  toarh.    In  the  following  winter,  1860,  mj  plant*  in  any  houao  or  cue,  whstlier  large  or  imall. 

nrighbourtriedtheiame  "dodge;"  HMaparmwioameOf- the  tree.  Till  the  plants  reooicr  rram  thair  ibiOing  and  hsTe  mada  freali 

looked  ukew,  or,  u  my  aeighbear  laji,  **  Meked  their  ejo  at  fronda,  four  conMrratarf  would  be  a  auilablc  posilion  for  jour 

the  Whral,"  and  walked,  or  nther  flaw  off  t«  conanlt  their  Wardiao  Ca*«.    In  an;  plioe  whenerer  ^nu  ob  aerre  dew  on  the 

friendt.    The  remit  waa  tbej  same  in  nnmhera,   few  and   lar  ghua,  it  la  a  alga  or  guide  to  ;ou  to  gire  air  direcll;  till  the 

twtween,    to  eat   the  aound    Wheat ;    and  at  the  allotted  tine  ioaiile  temperature  ii  tho  lumo  ■■  the  room  in  which  the  Cue 

~                                 '  tfaejr  quitted  in  diagnat,  atanda.     When   the  temperaluraa  are  equal  there  will  be  do 

either  too  hnngrj  or  too  depoiit  of  moistare  on  the  glais.] 

1  fcwda.—  _ 


riUj  to  fiaten  to  Iba  Ml*ioe  of  their  experienoed 


HEATIMG  BT  GAa. 


BJLBBIT3   BABJCING   YOUNG   FEUIT  TEEKS.  Allow  me  (o  aek  jou  to  eu1i«hten  me  aa  regaida  the  gai- 

_  i.i_.j               .-..i_j_  burner  deacribed  by  "  W.  X.  W.,"   iu  joor  Journal,  p,  S14-6, 

jm-m-m  p.r,».l.,  o™  Otm  O^g,  Pl.m  Ml,  ,^  h.  ^^  Sc^m.ght  iron  8  inoWm  diZL,  .pi,  Ih.  1^  ol 

Tom..  107  h»llhr  .od  oom.1,8  ■»»  b^no^  Ali        i.,"",  -hi.h  ™  «..d.  in  .  ri.,  of  a.  »«.  di.m.1.;.  Ih.  .i»  glili^ 

min  «•»  •bonl  !  "*••  "P  l™»  •!"  S""  }'^J"r'  "'  „d  it .»  b,  it.  o»n  <i,i'>n<.  Koniod  oii.,..!!;  to  tbo  .jUndS 

Oo  lo»>r  bnnoh.i^rt^lj  k,  Urooor  fcot  of  tbo  lomr  b.dl, ,  hoW.or,  IhU  ll.o  b«l  ..,  u»o..l.in,  .nd  Ihot  lii.li,bl 

fc.n-.pm  bitton  ol,  .nd  pojnu  .niioh^  op     I  kjow  ^onrt^  oooodon.ll,,  pnh.p.  tron,  .«l  „l  .dj..lo.;n^  or  .li™iS» 

nn,p.th,.  mk  m»     W  ,.t  .m  I  to  do  ?    Ct  ft.  bjri^b.  _  ..'irgJiUk..  bri  d.mnd.d  to  lb.  t.p  .nd  ,hok.d 

0...  b-nota  I  .ntfipU.  ™  10  .dTiM  i  bnt  n»  I  n«.«  'b.  wir.  ,.n»  rth  ,ool.     I  h...  no.  ,»«.  lo  lb.  poiot  -bid, 

Ho,..,.blb.po,nt..rf.f     »,Utb.i™.,*lbn..;.nd.bu  ,1,  „„„»„,i„^„„  „t  -  W.  X.  W.' b-...  n,.  m  dinb.  .boot 

jppl..n„  wonld  ™  ».on,o,n.d  n..  for  th.  ,^  Im  ^  ^            ^     „      ^        ,                 ;„            ,.  „  t,  ,„,j|„j  ,, 

b»o.b«  r».injdf     On  «"•!  Jb.  If  of  -"l".  ■  ~-^  .  rfng  or  b.lt  of  .bo.l  3  toS«   ciZofa....-     I  pnnm. 

jn,onndof«nb.li™,ndmrtbo.o.od.lo.,oi.d.tb.fr.,l  .t.,  ,",„  .^^  „,„^  l,  will  b.  1  n»b  di.n»l.,.     "Ib.bdl 

Con^djon  .[»o,fj  .nj.bing  to  ^Ij  to  lb.  Jm.jf  young  frail  j,  ^.^^  ,  .^^^^  ^^^   ,„j  ^  ...pondiJ  o..r  .  ling  of  jM." 

t™»ll,.t  wdl  p..,.„t  r.bb.1.  b.Aing  a»«f  »  th^-n-lb.™  ,„    „„  ,    ^  „„,  ^,    ■^„  i^po,!.".;,  .nd  f  r„  U?.l  jSta. 

ig.fmc..    Tb.  ™.l  .r«i™^  Ibongb  np.n.«i^n  mold  ^^,„^  „^  n,„  ,  5,11,  inS„,p„bon,ibl,;^^J»Sl> 

b.  to  mre  it  .II.     Wh.t  nnmbn.  0.  .i»  of  wii.  1.  moil  OMdul,  q^^^^^ 

ft.  beight,  and  wh.t  woold  be  the  bwt  mod.  of  mpporting  tb.  .      .         , 

■iwP— A.  AmiotrslKuriBn.  [Tbo  word  "  oiroumfOTeno.      »  •  mi.t.bo,  it  oagbl  In   b* 

,-.„              .    .         ,    .        ,„      ,   ,.  8  inchM  in     di.moleT.       1  .n  nuiob  obbgni  to  Hr.  QuikMl  tor 

rWe  .ympa  h»e  w,th  you  moat  ameerelj  from  ^^'''^'"p-  pobtmg  out  the  error.     I  have  once  or  t^ce  been  traubled  by 

BaWt.  were  the  marnlot.  with  ..^  and  we  |^qnjte  oertun  th.  {^_  ,     »j  d,^odiiig  to  the  ring  of  jeta   below  the  gauio,  and 

'?*.^°"ir°;'^"'*v     ^'"v    ' fT^f    ■     ^^"I!!^  f*"""!  'hat  it  waa  owiug  to  a  defect  in  the  gau«. ,  alw/from 

oflh™wjnnotIongkeepbackacolcTijor.taryingr,bbil.fa™  the  ring  orer  the  gauze  not  being  ti^ht,  «.d  in  one  ea™  fromu. 

gnawmg  th.  bark  oriree.  from  ,heer  hunger,  and  another  colony  i„,„ffi4„       „(  ,f,.     j^.  QuikJU  *^ht  ,o  haTe  a  regotUer  U. 

of    bae  Termin,  high  fed.  from  do.ng  it  from  .heer  "nfonne.,.  ^                   _^    "-^       ^^.^        ,b«,lutely  ieo«.«7. 

Nothing  le  effectual  .^n..t  mbbit,  long  together  but  fn»n.,g  ^^^  ^   '^     eSn.tructed  one  wUl  effect  a  «.ing  of  thirty  to 

tbemoff,  and  galreni^d  wire  netling  18  .nch«  wide  wonM  he  gjj    ^  ^  /^  ^         oon.Umed.-W.  X.W.} 

the  beat,  and  cbeapett  in  the  long  ran,  and  along  a  hedge  that  J  i~*                      e                                           j 

width  would  bo  wide  enough.    TTie  wire  might  be  laatenad  to  

•t«*e«  or  u'on  wda.]  ^^           ^  ^^  -PBOPAGATION    OF    PLANTS    BY    THB 

jVIILLION. 

MANAGING    PLANTS    IK     A    WAKDIAN    CASE.  ITinso  been  much  interested  with  Mr.  Beaton's  Propagation 

I  WISH  to  know  how  I  an  to  maoage  my  Wardian  Case ;  it  for  the  Uillios,  in  your  Nmmber  of  October  let,  woaM  yoa 

has  four  aides  and  a  epan  roof^  and  a  door  to  open  at  each  end.  kindly  aniwfr  a  question  concerning  it  in  your  neil  ?     Towards 

In  coming  fron  Lon^,  about  two  months  ago,  the  Case  was  the  end  of  ihit  article  Ur,  Bvaton  esys— "  The  cue*  would  be 

turned  comittetely  orer,  and  the  Feme  aloxHl  buried.      I  re-  merely  upright  pots  without  hi>ttomB,  and  I  could  uie  them  con- 

ftored  them  as  well  as  I  could.     Soma  are  doing  well ;  but  the  stanlly  in  two  wojs — put  some  of  my  best  seedlings  in  poll,  ca»« 

earth  gets  rarpred  with  mildew,  and  most  of  the  Ferns  also.     I  and  puUy,  and  put  them  on  water ;  or  make  a  ring  with  the 

keep  l^e  Case  in  the  dining-room  window  ;  but  I  am  thinking  of  top  or  bottom  of  a  ca<e  on  the  south  border,  Gil  -within  the  ring 

tnOTing  it  to  the  conservatory  aa  being  wanner  tor  ir,  as  1  bncy  witli  cuttings,  put  the  case  OTer  tlie  cuttings,  and  a  piece  of  gleaa 

it  ie  damp  cold  that  afiaeti  it.    Tleaae  to  let  me  know  the  best  orer  the  top,  and  what  would  be  the  difference  between  that  and 

tnatmeot— L.  J.  L.  ms  tops  and  bottoms?  "     Now,  I  cannot  exactly  eee  from  this, 

[It  is  want  of  air  and  anllgfat  that  enaaa  yoor  Farwa  and  the  whether  the  piece  of  glaia  on  the  top  is  to  be  Qied  au--liglit  with 

soil  to  mildew  1    or,  pertiapa.  job  ke<^  tho  .oil  toa  we*.     To«  putty,  or  merely  plieed  loosely  on.— B.  G.  S. 

had  be>ler  take  the  Berne  carafoLy  up  and  oorer  tha  balls  with  ["•^■t  Uay  will  be  the  time  lor  lite  grand  moremcnt,  when 

soil  to  keep   them  moist  i    then  proovro  some  nice  dryish  turfy  millions  of  pots  are  set  free  by  "  plaoling  out."      Than  all  the 

loan,   leaf  mould,  and  flbry  peal,  is  equal  perta,   mix   them  pots  which  are  lo  bold  forth  plants  for  the  million  against  the 

thontnghly,  breaking  the  lumpa,  if  any,  with  the  IibmI,  hnt  do  best  gardanrrs  of  the  iige,  will  be  each  put  inside  another  pot,  so 

not  sift  the  Foitipoat ;    add  soma  bolian  piecaa  of  ehvooal  in  aa  the  rim   of  the  plant-pot  or  inner  one  rests  just  within   the 

proportion  of  about  one-eighth  of  the  wholes     Fill  tha  Caae  to  mouth  i^  the  outer  pot  and  no  more.     Ttieo  the  rims  of  the  two 

the  proper  height  with  this  compost,  and  replaat  the  Ferns  i  if  pota  will  stand  the  Cnirth  oFan  inch  apart,  and  nhat  little  space 

yon  ehoose  tou  may  place  a  bnr  paeeea  of  pnmice-atone  on  the  is  left  open  betwren  the  two  rims  will  be  filled  by  a  bit  of  com- 

surfive^ — it  is  an  abscarbent  of  damp.     Then  gira  a  good  watec^  mon  clay  about  the  lite  of  a  cluld's  morblo,  but  Brat   worked 

bg,  and  keep  the  Case  close  for  a  day  or  two,  watehing  that  the  between  the  palms  of  the  band  till  it  is  as  soft  and  pliable  aa 

damp  is  not  exceasive  ;   prarida  for  giring  plenty  of  air  daily,  putlj.    The  hole  in  tlie  hottofo  of  the  oi^ter  pot  will  be  made 

The  small  door  at  each  end  is  not  sufficient  for  air  in  dark  damp  double  the  luual  site  with  a  few  careful  strukei  of  the  hammer, 

weather  ;  the  whole  roof  osght  to  be  noicable,  so  that  it  could  Bnt  lite  aristooratio  way  of  doing  all  that  for  tlw  few,  will  be  to 

k*  lifted  off  entirely  for  a  few  hoora  once  a-wsek.     By  haeing  make  outer  pots  on  purpose  without  bottoms  at  all,  and  ta  be 

■wh  aroof  so  moTeablayOB  wDuldbaablecom^etel]' to  dry  the  all  gland  inside  and  outside,  like  glaieil  big  pipes  for  drainace. 

taide  (i*M,  the  leares  ol  the  Vtma,  and  the  anrlace  of  ^  soil ;  These  bftlomlese  pota,  and  imitaliODi  of  (lum,  are  to  bs  the 
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grand  moTe  for  the  millioa  for  striking  all  lOrti  of  thinga  under 
Ihem  in  June,  July,  Auguit,  and  Sfplember,  and  from  llien  fur 
KoKS  and  ever  to  manj  kinds  of  sliriibg  and  woodv  planta  and 
climbers  during  and  throughout  Iho  whole  of  tho  winter,  neit 
apring  and  on  to  aoft  lummBr- propagation  agai",  and  the  botlom- 
leii  will  haTe  tlie  bottom  ecda  uppennott,  and  s  looae  pinw  ol 
glBM  and  no.  putty  wUl  be  (he  coTer  to  keep  the  air  pieitj  tighl 
within,  but  not  to  aicluds  it  ilta^thrr — a  a;taleni  that  necdi 
ganlAiera  to  look  after  it.  Tbii  ayatem- hardi;  wanta  looking 
>Ft«r,  only  it  i*  not  eaay  to  keep  oneself  from  alwayi  looking 


MUTILATING   YOUNG  FEUIT  TREES. 

I  BOnasT  Bome  young  Applsaand  P«arB,  trained  and  >tandard#, 
and  Baked  the  party  from  whom  I  purchased  how  I  waa  to  treat 
them.  Ho  told  me  to  take  s  little  off  the  point  of  all  tile 
branches  ;  and  on  inquiring  the  object  of  what  appeared  to  me  a 
Itrange  proceeding,  cauaing  a  development  of  fruit-spars  and  ne 
•rood,  he  said  it  was  to  encourage  the  wood-buds  at  the  baaeol 
the  faranchBa.  So  that  when  I  am  to  cut  hack,  spring  come  e 
tweiremonth,  I  should  make  sure  of  plenty  of  wood.  I  bought 
prerionsly  a  lot  of  fruit  treea  like  these,  fine);  balanced,  and  cut 
back  agreeably  to  special  instructions  most  unwillingly.  Tliey 
grew,  but  their  Sua  shapes  were  gOne.  I  hsTo  moved  and  planted 
hardwooded  trees  often,  and  nerer  put  a  knife  on  them,  they 
throve  finely.  Is  there  any  imperatiio  law  to  cause  this  mutila- 
tion of  fruit  trees?  What  would  be  the  result,  suppoaing  I  kepi 
theee  symmetrical  standard  beauties  as  they  are,  anil  the  wall 
ones  nailed  on,  cutting  back  only  the  central  shoots  for  more 
woodP  Should  I  be  a  great  loaor  by  such  a  cause  P  Flease  counsel 
— A  GsKiHBoan. 

[The  advioe  to  out  ofT  a  little  of  the  points  of  the  ahoota  of 
tniiaed  fruit  trees,  and  the  same  from  tutl-headed  standarda  on 
their  being  removed  from  a  nursery  to  jour  garden,  waa  a  very 
good  advioo,  but  the  reaaon  for  doing  it  was  sgainat  all  reaion. 
The  object  to  be  obtained  from  that  cutting  at  auch  a  lime  on 
■uoh  trees,  waa  merely  to  rule  the  balancing  powers  of  the  roots 
and  branches-  In  transplanting  young  healtiiy  trees  you  cannot 
get  erery  fibre  of  rost  up  aafe ;  there  muat  be  loss  of  root*,  and 
moat  people  would  think  that  an  adTantage  for  fruit  trees,  but 
rot  for  forest  trees.  If  jour  treea  were  ours,  however,  we  would 
not  cut  off  one  inch  of  any  one  of  their  bran nhes  ;  but  we  would 
mulch  the  ground  over  their  roots  before  the  hut  weather  cjme 
in,  and  in  October,  18&1,  we  would  take  every  one  of  them  up 

Sain  and  plant  them  in  the  teme  places,  but  with  as  many  of 
a  roots  as  we  could  placed  nearer  lo  the  surrace.  We  never 
prune  and  plant  a  fruit  tree  or  bush  tho  same  day,  or  the  same 
month.] 


NOTES  ON  A  FEW  TENDER  AQUATICS. 
Iv  order  to  grow  stove  water  plants  succesafully,  a  bouse 
Fpecially  devoted  to  thn  purpose  is  requisite-  The  house  should 
bare  a  tank  or  cistern  in  the  centre,  elevated  a  foot  or  more 
above  the  level  of  the  floor,  so  as  lo  bring  the  smaller  plants 
the  lank  may  contain  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the 
apectator.  The  water  should  be  heated  by  one  or  more  hot- 
water  pipe*  carried  through  it,  so  as  to  maintain  the  water  at  a 
E roper  degree  of  heat  neceaaary  (o  (heir  auccraaful  growth, 
ndeed,  this  is  absolutely  essential  to  success,  for  if  the  roots  are 
subjected  to  continual  chills  failure  is  certain.  The  greenhouse 
apeciea  are  more  hardy,  and  will  stand  a  little  rougher  treatment, 
but  tho  more  st«ady  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which 
the  (ooti  are  placed,  the  mora  certain  the  euccesa,  and  the 
greater  the  perfection  to  which  the  planta  wilt  attain. 

DiMABOHlim.— This  genus  contains  apeci-s  adapted  for  both 
.he  stove  and  greenhouse.  D.  indinm,  a  native  of  (he  Eaat 
Indies,  is  an  berbaoeoua  perennial,  with  large,  broadly  cordate 
cave*  growing  out  of  the  water  ;  with  pretty  while  flowera,  of 
'bree  broad  petalold  segments,  solitary,  and  on  atalks  rising 
■bout  a  foot  or  lesa  out  of  the  water.  They  appear  in  July  and 
"Tual.  This  apeciea  requires  atote  heat.  Another  apecies, 
I  /Balifolium,  does  pretty  well  in  a  greenhouse,  and,  like  the 
est,  has  white  flowers  rising  to  about  the  same  height,  and 
'-)pearing  in  June  or  July,  It  is  a  native  of  Sew  Holland. 
'"^h  apeciea  ahould  bo  gre  '"  modern'-  ■■■-  '  p^*'  of  good 
-^my  toil,  and  be  »'*— d  !«■.        foot  ui.  -  -        "••—  ■  • 


£lloboc»bfi-b  dlebaceub,  or  Water  Fern. — ThititaBirt 

i  beautiful  plant,  producing  elegant  fronda  of  upwarda  ofsfatia 
;  height.  'I'here  are  no  fiowera,  but  the  fertile  fronda  nnullv  ksv 
abundance  of  aeeda  (spores).  The  fertile  or  acod-bearing  {nadt 
I  are  more  finely  lacinated,  or  cut,  than  the  barren  fronds,  ginugit 
a  very  elrgant  appearance.  It  is  a  native  of  the  iEaat  Indict.  It 
should  he  grown  in  large  pots  of  loamy  soil,  and  eat  in  OM- 
paratively  shsUow  water,  llie  readieet  mode  of  propagaliof  ii 
by  division  of  the  root. 

Bybuh  LiKiFLDBA. — Tliis  IS  B  greenboute  perennial,  of  6xm 
6  incites  to  8  inches  in  height,  its  liiiearJanceolale  leana  b«* 
with  slanduiar  hairs,  and  bcBring  blue  fiowera.  It  is  a  Batin  at 
Kew  HollaDd.  A  good,  lightish  soil  suits  it  admirably,  withtt* 
pota  not  more  than  half  immened  in  water. 

Afonoobton  obibfch  and  uomostichyov  are  atove  t^aMs. 
Thpy  are  bulbous-rooted,  amall-growing  perennials.  Tbahd- 
named  of  these  is  the  dwarfer  of  the  two,  bearing  whitiah  8obh 
in  Juiy  or  August.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon.  -^  woanifaehsi 
iiBs  ovate  leaves,  and  produces  ita  fiowera,  which  areof  a^aU 
hur,  in  a  spike  of  about  6  inches  in  height.  It  flomn  faaa 
Auguat  to  the  end  of  September.  It  ia  a  native  of  tbe  Eirf 
Indiea-  Both  apeoiea  are  very  handsome.  There  art  Im 
greenhouse  apeciea  belonging  to  this  genus  well  desenilll  d 
notice,  M  they  are  even  more  handsome  than  the  (wo  I  BM 
named,  which  are  stove  species — vie.,  A.  angiut^oiiiim,  sad 
A.  dittacii/on.  The  former  of  these  has  lanoeolate,  erect  Ihtn, 
and  a  dichotomou*  spike  of  white  Bowers,  and  whan  aidv 
proper  treatment  will  oontinne  to  bloom  nearly  the  whsl* 
summer.  The  other  apeciea,  A.  ditlacigim,  has  oblong  Isara, 
which  fioat  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  producea  its  wUla 
fragrant  flowers  for  nearly  three  months  in  aiunmer.  Ihatn 
last  named  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  should 
be  planted  in  loamy  soil,  with  a  mixture  of  turfy  peat  tMrtli,  il 
pr.'tty  large  pots,  and  be  immersed  in  about  2  feet  of  water. 

Eebt ALB.— This  genus  is  allied  to  the  Nymphaees.  S-fift 
is  really  a  noble-looking  plant.  The  leaves  are  rOtundD.oiiil% 
floating,  varying  from  1  foot  t«  S  feet  in  diameter,  oooordiiif  U 
the  luiuriouaneas  of  the  plant-  The  atalks  of  the  leave*,  at  eiU 
ai  the  peduncles,  or  Qower-slslks,  and  the  floral  envelops^  sit 
all  covered  with  etifi',  spiny  bristles.  Tbeflowsra  are  ofareddiA- . 
pink  colour.  It  is  indigenbua  to  China  and  the  East  IndiA 
To  grow  it  BuccesefuUy  it  ahould  have  a  rich  ami;  loamwitkt 
mixture  of  road  aerapinga  grows  it  weU.  It  should  be  ^lawd 
well  down  in  the  water.      It  i>  propagat«d  by  aeads  sown  in  the 

OxALia  sxiist,  or  Floating  Wood  Sorrel,  succeeds  vo^  nD 
in  B  greenhouse.  It  It  a  dwarf  plant,  aeldom  exceeding  S  mdits 
or  4  inches  in  height.  In  appearance  it  vary  much  reeSDlblN 
the  common  Wood  Sorrel,  Oxalu  aeetottUa.  Tbe  leaves  m 
trifoliate,  the  leaflets  o^coi^ta,  or  inversely  beut-shaped.  lA* 
tbe  common  Wood  Sorrel,  il  produeea  white  flowen  till  late  in 
autumn.  It  may  be  grown  in  small  pots,  and  if  a  comnxn 
flower-pot  saucer  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  pot  contsinhK 
the  plant  set  into  it,  tt  will  be  sufficient. 

What  more  I  have  to  say  on  aquatict  I  aball  i Usui  it  ^ 
another  time. — J.  DuBK,  Harrock  JT  "   " 


MANAGEMENT  OF  ICE  IN  STACKS  AND 
ICE-HOUSES. 

As  we  make  adiancee  towards  refined  riviliaation,  ao  do  our 
uxuries  become  necessary  to  existence;  and  thai*  ia,  peihau, 
lo  more  atriking  proof  of  this  than  the  demand  for  ice  in  UU 
ummer  months,  since  thit  commodity  hat  been  placed  within 
each  by   the  facility  of  transit,  which  haa  brought  the  solid 


use.  tt  hat  thus  become  en  important  part  of  tha  g  .. 
business  to  secure  for  his  employer  an  ample  qnontitj ;  anditii 
hoped  that  the  followbg  observations  oonneotad  with  tbegttMral 
management  of  ice  for  domestic  purpose*  maj  not  be  witbpnl 
interest. 

In  tbe  Qnt  place,  the  souroe  fioai  whenee  tha  ioe  ia  to  b- 


obtained  should  be,  if  poiaible,  a  broad  eipanae  of  water,  kap 
p—'^jv  clear  from  weeds,  and  &om  the  lUliiiglearaa  of  trHii 
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totu,  from  which  ioe  .        . 

neitlMr  b«  mirginad  nor  o>erbang  by  lr«ei,  whioH  eieniUe 
poimrul  inSumn  in  prarenting  the  Burboa  from  fmainfc,  hj 
■rrei^iiig  the  ntdUtion  of  hnt.  Thii  mij  be  Men  mj  frottj 
morning;  for  the  eipoMxl  portion  of  a  pond  irill  be  covered 
with  ice,  whilst  tbat  wliioh  ii  iheltcred  b;  brtnohee  will  not  be 
90.  HaTing  ■  moderate  thiokngei  of  clear  ioe,  we  will  lUppoM 
it  carted  to  tlie  ica-hoaie,  where  it  ahould  be  minatalj  broken 
up,  on  &  clean  and  solid  floor ;  it  cannot  be  too  finely  broken, 
and  a'lould  be  moit  cloielj  packed  and  well  rammed  down  in 
the  ice-booee.  A  large  houie  will  preserre  a  larger  quautitj  (in 
proportion)  than  a  amall  one,  and  it  ia  of  great  importance  that 
the  liluBlion  be  ■  thoroughl;  drj  one.  We  And  it  bdat  alao  to 
aToid  Ibe  old  plan  of  oaing  atraw  up  the  aidea,  heeauae  when  the 
material  get>  damp,  itasaiiti,  like  tbe  wet  bluiket  of  the  hjdro- 
pathi'ts,  in  waating  the  bodj  and  haataning  the  dapartore  of 
the  patient.  There  is  an  American  plan,  which  has  been  lao- 
oesifallj  practiaed  in  thii  oountrj,  at  Lord  Lilford'a,  in  North' 
Rinptonahira,  and  at  Lord  Jenev'e,  in  Oifordahim — on  the 
j^aciple  of  getting  rid  of  humidilr ;  it  conaista  in  baring  a 
tnall  aperture  in  the  door  of  tbe  bouae,  to  Open  and  abut  at 
pteasurc^  with  a  correeponding  one  in  the  opposite  wall.  Iheee 
tloora  are  opened  erer;  niglit  and  olo**d  again  early  in  the 
morning,  thus  admitting  a  current  of  dry  oool  air,  and  carrying 
off  the  oondenaed  moiature,  which  would  hourly  be  eiertiog  its 
iTBetiiig  induenoe  on  the  ice.  The  accompanying  skstoh  ahows 
the  plan. 

Much  waste  of  ice  i)  occasioned  by  the  incantious  and  frequent 
[ipening  oF  the  houa&  Thie-  is  to  be  avoided  by  the  uas  of  ioe- 
aressrTers,  which  are  now  much  in  request,  and  whioh  keep  the 
ice  for  sereral  days  without  waste.  The  house  ehDoId  always  be 
opened  in  tbe  cool  of  the  morning.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  main  points  to  attain  sueoess  are,  to  get  dear  ioe,  to  pound 
bt  almost  to  powder,  and  to   secure  aaoape  for  accumulated 


A  word  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  ioe-honse  nuy  not  bs 
)nt  of  place  here.  It  should  bs  screened  from  tha  powerfol 
raya  of  tlie  sun  by  lofty  treea,  but  may  be  open  to  tbe  north, 
r^her  than  orerhung   by  their  branohes,  which   prevents  the 


Ice-stacks  are  made  in  varioDS  forms  and  of  different  dunao- 
lions,  and,  for  the  aske  of  economy  in  carriage,  generally  Dear 
the  water,  upon  a  sloping  bank.  I  know  a  gentleman  who  doM 
not  break  hu  ice  for  slacking,  but  fllla  up  tho  intarstioei  with 
anow  and  water  ;  bnt  thia  ii  a  "  penny  wise  and  pound  fooliah  " 
practice,  aa  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  into  so  compact  and  soUd 
a  mass,  or  to  make  all  the  anglea  unite,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 
At  Berkeley  Castle,  the  sest  of  Lord  Fitihardiuge,  there  is  no 
ice-house,  bat  the  family  depend  for  a  large  consumption  entirely 
upon  an  immense  stack  of  two  hnndred  loads,  which  is  annually 
alored  when  there  is  auSoient  frost  to  enable  them  to  do  eo. 
The  stack  has  gone  on  for  many  years,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  fail.  The  situation  is  on  a  bink  opened  to  tha  north, 
bnt  screened  by  ^reee  from  the  south.  A  platform  of  Urge  rough 
flag-stones  forms  the  foandation  upon  which  the  ice  is  brokoi 
and  piled,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  its  section  b«na  a 
triangle,  with  its  base  shorter  than  its  sides.  When  flniahe^  it 
is  covered  with  about  IS  inches  of  thatch,  which  is  again  anr- 
ronndad  by  large  hurdles  thickly  thatched.  This  is  opened 
without  scruple  as  the  ice  is  wanted,  and  Ur.  H'Intosb,  tbe 
gardener  there,  aays  ha  would  not  adviae  any  one  to  bnild  an 
iee-house;  but  it  is  a  work  of  great  cost  to  get  together  ao  un- 
limited a  quantity  of  ioe. 

From  all  I  have  been  able  to  collect  upon  tbe  subject  of  making 
ioe-atacks,  I  think,  in  general,  that  they  may  he  regarded  rather 
as  usrful  auiiliaries  thui  as  aabstitntes  lor  a  good  ioe-liouse — Is^ 
useful  auxiliaries,  inasmuch  as  they  enable  you  to  postpone  the 
opening  of  the  house  till  the  autumnal  months.  At  Baater  and 
Whitsuntide,  when  most  &miUes  resort  for  a  short  time  to  their 
country  seats,  some  ioe  ia  wanted,  and  if  tbe  main  stook  is 
opeiMd  its  wasting;  is  much  accelerated. 

Ibt-re  shonld  uways  be  a  provision  for  carrying  off  the  water 
which  ia  collected  on  the  roof  of  an  ice-house,  as  it  should  never 
be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  ground  or  to  saturate  tbe  aide  walla  ; 
the  beat  situation  for  it  it  on  the  side  of  a  steep  and  dry  bank. 

Much  expense  in  the  oonstruction  of  ice-honaaa  might  be 


ia  form  allowing 
lass-     They  may, 
[pensive  material 
}  prevent  the  ioe 
i  roof,  where  the 
;  fulflllod,  are  all 
mai  IS  necessary.    'j.ous,  wito  a  lew  simple  and  comparatively 
cheap  and  rustic  materials,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  the  lawa 
which  govern  tbe  diETusion  of  heat  by  abaorptioo  and  radiation, 
the  oirner  of  a  villa  reideoce  may  be  enabled  Ut  enjoy,  in  com- 
mon with  tbe  owner  of  the  princely  palace,  a  store  of  ice,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  t^t  such  will  soon  be  the. case. 

If  the  hints  here  thrown  out  should  be  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting this  object,  tbe  writer  will  feel  that  bis  attention  haa 
been  directed  to  a  us^ul  end.— H.  Bjzlit,  Ifumkam  Park. 


H0TE3  FROM  CUMBEBLAND. 

UiT  I  trouble  you  iritb  tbe  following  remark*  and  qnea- 
lions  F  I  am  very  fond  of  flowering  sbruM,  and  get  all  the  good 
hardy  onea  tbat  1  om  meet  with. 

I  happened,  in  turning  over  an  oM  volume  of  your  CcrrrAes 
Oabskizb,  to  see  a  moat  **t>'"'"g  deaoription  of  ludigotera  doaera 
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(new  flowering  shrub),  ruh  August  10,  1858,  pogc  291 :  you 
Ihere  civr^ribe  it  as  -i  feet  ]\\^\\  unci  6  foct  round,  and  perfectly 
1  -.^rdy,  certain  to  b<'oome  os  standing  a  di!«li  in  ©very  collection 
as  a  iRose.  I  now  find  by  looking  back  to  my  diary  of  that  date 
that  I  then  determmfd  to  get  it  when  araikblc.  I  got  lists 
from  a  great  many  of  the  lending  firms,  and  never  could  find  it 
mentioned  until  looking  over  Carter's  seed  catalogue,  which  I 
received  last  night ;  it  is  thei^in  described  as  greenhouse  shrub, 
1  foot  high.  Perhaps  Meters.  Paul,  where  you  saw  it,  might 
briefly  tell  us  whether  it  proved  hardy  or  not.  It  may  be  lost 
and  gone  since  your  notice. 

We  have  no'  florist  or  dealer  in  ornamental  shrubs  in  this 
county — none  nearer  than  Edinburgh  or  Liverpool,  each  one 
hundred  miles  or  more  distant.  Wo  certainly  hare  two  or  three 
very  fairnurteirmen,  as  far  aa  Larches  and  Spruce  Fin  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  there  their  knowledge  of  arboriculture  ends.  I 
have  sometimes  ordered  a  plant  through  them,  and  invariably 
found  tliat  I  have  paid  at  least  six  times  the  proper  price,  and 
genenlly  pot  tho  urong  article.  A  clerical  friend  of  mine,  the 
best  florist  in  the  country,  made  a  calculation  the  other  day,  ond 
found  that  if  we  wanted  above  £5  worth  of  good  and  new  things, 
instead  of  buying  or  ordering  them  at  home,  we  could  save  a 
oonsiderable  part  of  it  by  going  to  Dicksons  of  Edinburgh,  or 
any  other  good  firm,  there  enjoy  ourselves  for  a  day  or  two,  see 
all  the  best  and  useful  novelties,  and  bring  them  away  with  us. 
I  have  frequently  spent  sieveral  pounds  going  after  plants,  which, 
when  I  found,  only  cost  a  few  shillings  (  but  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion that  I  had  the  real  article,  besides  tlie  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  to  see  if  there  were  any  roots  or 
not,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  not  always  the  case.  This  county 
is  rapidly  improving  with  respect  to  gentlemen's  seats,  &c.  In 
the  lake  district  liandfome  villas,  belonging  to  retired  tradeemen, 
aro  springing  up  like  Mushrooms.  I  have  visited  several  lately, 
and  they  all  have  to  get  their  shrubs  from  Skirving,  of  Liver- 
pool, or  P«tcr  liawson,  or  Dicksons  of  Edinburgh;  certainly 
they  coidd  not  deal  with  more  liberal  or  better  people,  but  it  is 
a  long  way  off.  I  firmly  believe  that  any  enterprising  man 
starting  the  above  business  in  Cumberland  would  make  an  im-  i 
mensc  fortune  (lionourably)  in  a  very  short  time.  There  is 
a  rumour,  cortainly,  that  a  very  large  and  excellent  firm  in  the 
seed  and  forest-tree  line  arc  going  to  start  the  florist  and  orna- 
mental shrub  business,  and  sell  at  London  prices.  I  wish  this 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  case. 

I  have  had  many  dealings  with  Dickson,  Downie  &  Laird,  &c., 
and  have  always  met  with  tho  greatest  liberality.  I  also  find 
that  any  novelty  got  from  the  north  does  better  here  than 
the  same  plant  from  the  London  or  south  country  establish- 
ments. 

About  two  years  ago  a  gentleman  in  the  train  along  with  me 
near  Edinburgh  had  a  bunch  of  a  plant  in  his  hand  which 
attracted  my  attention.  To  be  brief,  he  gave  it  to  me,  and  I 
transferrt>d  it  to  my  button-hole.  Pie  called  it  Calceolaria 
violacca.  I  saw  nothing  like  a  Calceolaria  about  it ;  but  I  men- 
tioned it  to  my  friend  Mr.  Alexander,  tho  head  of  Dickson's 
house,  who  said  that  the  name  was  correct,  and  that  there  was 
then  a  splendid  plant  of  it  in  the  Experimental  Gardens  in 
Edinburgh.  I  understood  it  was  not  in  the  trade.  I  gave  half 
of  my  sprig  to  a  friend  as  I  passed  through  Carlisle.  Next  day 
I  stuck  mine  into  a  flo*er-pot  in  tlic  greenhouse,  it  struck  imme- 
diately, and  grew  amazingly  that  season  (this  was  about  May). 
Next  spring  it  began  to  stsggcr,  but  sent  up  several  suckers. 
Sliould  I  then  have  heade<1  it  down?  I  lot  a  Baronet's  gardener 
in  this  part  grub  away  at  it  with  his  knife  for  a  suc£cr,  after 
which  mine  died  ;  and  he  either  lost  on  his  road  home,  or  forgot 
to  plant,  the  suckers,  so  T  have  entirely  lost  it.  I  have  never 
seen  it  advertised  in  any  list,  though  I  have  looked  for  it  vtry 
carefully.  Does  it  want  any  more  tluin  greenhouse  heat  ?  In 
an  old  Number  of  your  work,  I  last  night  stumbled  upon  a 
notice  of  it,  riJe  page  308,  July,  185r>,  «•  Recollections  of  Raith." 

\ny  account   of  it-*  tri'otment  would  much  oblige,  as  I  never 

I'lw  a  more  beautiful  or  useful-looking  plant. 
T  saw  some  of  your  correspondents  a  few  weeks  back  made  some 

"quirics  about  the  Ot«nge  Orange.    I  sowed  some  se«'d  abou*  three 
ars  ago,  some  from  Carter  iu  pots  in  a  frame,  the  rest  from  Little 

'  I  Ballnntyne,  of  Carlisle,  in  a  drill  like  Peas  •  f  believe  every  one 

-  th""    •""•'    ind  offered  to  make  a  fine  hedge  very  soon.     The 

^jtT^  w.;»»i,  L«'^  or**--!    i^n^*'  ^ares  rushed  in  and  at«  the 

\&i     '  ramekeeper,  and  had  a  great 

•iniiig  ai.  '"ve  a  v"-  -  fine  plant  or  twr 
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eitlier  fruit  or  flower ;  it  seems  perfectly  liardy  as  it  stood  oar 
two  last  wiulors.  But,  certainly,  I  was  much  favoured,  all  oq 
shrubs  being  buried  in  snow  for  eight  or  nine  weeks  last  winter. 
I  have  a  large  plant  of  Benthamia  fragifera  in  the  ereenhoon 
which  is  becoming  a  nuisance.  May  I  venture  fo  plant  it 'out 
next  spring  ?     1  should  like  to  see  it  fruit  as  described. 

If  these  remarks  are  not  too  tedious  and  troublesome  to  yoi 
I  should  like  to  a»k  for  a  little  information  abuut  bulbs,  and,  il 
the  same  tinu*,  communicate  their  progress  in  this  outlandiill 
part  of  the  country. — Gkouse. 

p.S. — There  is  anew  nut  now  in  our  fruit-shops  called  S^HUnt 
Nut,  stated  to  ramo  from  Aloxi^o,  about  an  inch  long,  tute 
something  between  a  Beech  nut  and  an  Almond  nut ;  I  ihoaM 
think  too  oily  to  be  wholesome.  Scores  of  my  friends  harebatfi 
at  me  to  know  what  sort  of  tree  it  grows  on,  and  vote  that  1 
am  losing  my  faculties  because  I  cannot  tell  them  all  about  it. 

f\Ve  know  little  more  of  the  Indigofera  than  what  is  noted  tf 
the  page  yon  refer  to.  Wo  would  advise  your  trying  a  ptefaC 
of  seeds  from  Messrs.  Carter,  and  after  a  season's  growth  oA 
keeping  the  plants  in  a  cool  greenhouse  in  winter,  pisnt  Oift 
some  in  the  shrubbery  next  season,  some  against  a  wall,  nd 
others  to  bo  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  We  do  not  think  itb 
at  all  common  to  find  country  nurserymen  orerchar^  for  s  V0f 
thing— in  fact,  the  price  ought  to  be  about  tho  same,  with  At 
eitra  price  of  carriage ;  and  then  there  would  be  the  diSenam 
of  retail  and  trade  price  to  make  amends  for  the  trouble — ^in  hdf 
as  a  general  rule,  nvpectable  country  nurserymen  supply  thingi 
at  the  same  price  as  the  holders  would  do,  and  frequently  whn 
it  is  undesirable  to  have  a  number  of  small  bills,  it  is  best  to  git 
a  new  thing  in  this  way.  But  for  the  number  of  bills  it  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  desiiable  to  get  it  at  once  from  the  holder r 
but,  even  then,  if  there  be  a  great  demand,  we  must  be  sotiiBed 
with  less  than  getting  pots  so  full  of  roots  as  to  show  tbemsehit 
at  the  bottom !  We  wish  all  our  metropolitan  tradesmen  the 
fullest  success ;  but  we  cannot  help  wishing  the  same  to  sB 
country  nurserymen.  And  altogether  we  belieTe  that  oii  the 
whole  each  and  every  one  of  them  are  anxious  to  do  the  hc4 
for  their  customers,  because  all  intelligent  people  are  aware  M 
honesty  in  such  matters,  as  in  all  others,  is  the  best  pdim 
Time  with  all  such,  whether  in  town  or  country,  is  moniyi 
worth,  and  therefore  we  are  glad  that  so  many,  like  our  con^ 
B)  ondent^  give  a  little  order  to  compensate  for  the  time  of  asig^ 
and  attendance.  For  ourselves  we  would  visit  nurseries  oftener; 
but,  because  wo  buy  or  can  purchase  little,  we  do  not  feel  il 
right  to  rob  tradesmen  of  their  time  for  nothing.  So  mochie 
this  looked  at  that  some  who  grow  for  market  never  wish  to  ice 
a  visitor  on  their  premises. 

The  Calceolaria  used  to  be  common  enough ;  it  is  a  fine  thing 
— quite  a  mass  of  small  flowers.  Tour  plant  ought  to  hate 
bloomed  in  April  and  May,  and  then  you  should  either  have 
stniek  cuttings  or  sown  seeds.  Wo  have  seen  it  frequently 
since  it  was  noticed  at  Raith,  but  not  for  two  or  three  yean. 
We  think,  most  likely,  that  the  digging  afleif  the  suckers  d«- 
troyed  the  plant.  The  greenhouse  is  quite  warm  enough  for  it. 
We  aliouhl  jujlge  it  was  best  treated  as  a  biennial — ^grown  one 
season  and  flowered  the  next. 

Try  Benthamia  fi*agif'>ra  against  a  wall,  and  cover  with  moe 
at  the  roots,  and  put  branches  over  the  top  in  winter. 

We  shall  bo  glad  to  give  and  receive  the  information  about 
bulbs,  when  convonie'nt.  ^ 

LecythU  allaria,  says  Dr.  Hoggin  his  "  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
is  a  tree  60  feet  high,  and  produces  the  Nuts  called  Sapucsii 
Nuts,  which  may  of  late  years  be  frequently  met  with  m  the 
fruiterers'  shops'  of  this  country ;    in   Brazil  they  are  called 
Jaca-pucaya.     The  fruit  is  very  hard,  as  largo  as  a  child's  bead, 
and  furnished  with  a  lid,  wliich  falls  off  when  it  is  ripe,  and  the 
dry  pulp  and  sccdd  also  fall  out ;    but  the  pot,  or^  capsule,  fre- 
quently hangs  on  for  two  years  after wai*as.*     Each  of  theis 
capsules  contains  a  number  of  Nuts,  which  are  about  IS  iuchiJf 
2  inches*  long,  slightly  curved  and  grooved,  being  in  ahape  eomc* 
what  like  a  small  Oirkin  Cucumber,  but  of  a  light  brown  coloiv* 
The  shell  is  soft,  and  the  kernel  is  very  mild,  mellow,  with  a  eoff 
of  cream  or  custard  flavour,  and  may  be  eaten  either  lav  Ot 
"•  -tod.    Tho  bark  of  the  tree  is  easily  separable  into  distine 
.j.rs  by  breaking  it,  and  then  the  layers  divide  so  neatly  frofc 
•(^cli  other  ti^***  -  'lo.-  ■"»«7*'^*^cd,  they  have  the  appearanes  of 
"•in  paper 


i*i>i«i(r  *i»<»m  very  indigestible^  M> 
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jOuuiiL  OF  nOKacwravs  un>  ootiaoi  gabdbitbb. 


BDCh  Id  that  if  ostan  uunoked  they  uttuftio  mom  liMdwdu 
ftUd  giddinon.  Koutad  tiu;  we  leM  iujuribiu.  Tlwr  an  In' 
potted  eiclMirel;  from  Pira.] 


CUCUMBERS   INJUllKD  BY  FUMIGATING. 

-I  AM  growing  Mine  triiiter  Oootunbew  on  hot-mter  t»nk»  ii 
a  hause  with  a  roof.  I  hare  them  bock  and  front.  1  ridged  Chen 
out  on  the  8lh  of  November.  A  few  ds^i  after  I  perceiyed  Ihripi 
on  Ihem.    I  had  tliem  fumigated  twioe  a-wcek  vilti  tobuMO- 


pape   for  the  flrit  month,  nhich  did  thnn 
ramigation  thej  got,  I  pereeirad  the  learei  o[  some  oi  me  pianii. 
eoi^hed  highest,  iiyured  ;  the;  were  u  if  the;  wen 


■corctied.  I  wiah  to  be  particular.  The  tobacco-paper  waa  ii 
an  open  pot,  and  the  matanal  it  waa  ignited  with  waa  ohar 
CoaL  I  queationed  the  boy  who  fuini|jat«d,  who  said  he  did  nol 
let  it  blue.  Swing  ia  jour  Journal  that  brown  paper  waa  i 
good  thing  to  light  tobaooo  with,  I  tiied  it,  and  found  it  diij 
well  I  waa  to  much  alnid  that  I  want  into  the  houae,  and  ia* 
it  done,  and  kept  the  amoke  from  coming  in  oontact  with  )lu 
plant  that  waa  directly  otit  tbe  pot  by  aoatlering  it  with  a  fin. 
A  few  days  ago  I  had  oeoaaion  to  fumigate  again.  I  happened 
to  liave  aome  cocoa-nut  fibre  that  I  took  Out  or  aome  Cocoa-nuti. 
Not  having  brown  paper,  I  tried  this,  and  found  it  would  not 
blaie.  I  got  it  readj  in  mj  pot,  and  put  the  tobieco-paper  in 
on  it.  I  got  the  boj  to  come  in  with  me  ;  ho  blew  it,  and  I,  ai 
ti  precaution,  fanned  the  imoks  to  keep  it  &om  atrikiug  ton 
atronglj  the  lealea  overhead.  The  neit  morning  I  ajringed 
n-ilh  tepid  water.  The  daj  became  bright,  and  I  noticed  the 
planta  to  flag,  and  perceived  two  or  Ihi  ee  of  the  front  plantt 
muij  of  tho  leavw  ver;  much  injured,  quite  blotcbed,  and 
more  of  the  edgea  of  them  criap,  and  one  in  particular,  the 
fartheat  from  where  we  fumigated,  the  moat  injun:^.  I  wiah  to 
mention  that  tbe  back  onea  were  not  in  the  least  touched. 
Could  it  have  been  that  I  did  not  syringe  them  enough,  or  that 
the  da;  waa  bright  and  they  wanted  water  P  Or  was  it  in  tbe 
first  inatance  the  charcoal,,aQd  in  the  aeconii,  waa  it  the  cocoa-nut 
fiber  ?  I  wiah  to  mention  that  in  mi  houae  the  heat  at  night 
averages  from  56°  lo  63°,  in  the  day  G5°  lo  75°,  »»  far  »a  I  have 
gone  this  season,  with  ventilation  by  a  pipe  that  pisae*  through 
uie  bed  with  thme  eeeapes,  and  tbe  ridga  of  the  roof  opens  when 
required.  On  the  former  occasion  the  back  plaata  were  not 
injured  :  I  thought  It  arose  from  their  not  lieing  ao  much  gniwa 
as  those  at  the  front ;  but  on  thia  occasion  they  are  u  h^h  as 
aome  of  the  parts  injured  on  the  front  plants.  It  was  all  the 
largeand  older  leaves  that  suflrrcd ;  the  young  ones  are  not 
the  least  touched.— P.  Kihbt, 

[The  roota  must  uot  touch  the  tank,  or  jou  wUl  bare  the 
leaves  Sag  wheueier  the  aim  cornea  out.  All  planta  ar«  more 
tender  in  winter  than  in  aummer,  and,  therefore,  will  stand 
smoking  lets .  The  younger  leaves  aa  having  more  vitality  will 
BulfiT  least.  We  would  always  use  tobnoco  instead  of  paper  in 
winter.  If  burued  in  a  pot  or  any  other  veasvl  tlie  top  should 
be  covered  willi  a  thick  lajer  loosriy  put  on  of  damp  moss,  ao 
that  the  rmoke  (hall  be  cool  before  it  mofan  the  plantB.  Rie 
plants  against  the  ba^  wall  would  not  be  ao  liable  to  suffer  aa 
tiiose  near  the  ^asa.  When  tbe  thrip*  were  first  nolioed,  it 
Woaid  be  the  beat  pba  to  eatoh  them  and  kill  Ihem.  Thia  is  not 
difficult  to  do,  aa  they  invariably  congregate  on  the  lower  aide  of 
the  under  leaves.  A.  lad  with  quick  eyee  would  soon  clear  all 
tbe  leaves  by  daubing  tb«  point  M  a  wet  finger  on  each  jumping 
raacal,  and  thus  squeenng  them.  Tou  may  do  the  same  by 
sticking  them  into  a  damp  piaoe  of  sponge.  Theiy  Teqnire  fre- 
quent amoking  to  deatroy  them.  After  slDoking,  the  plantt 
ahotild  be  shaded  &«ia  eon  for  soveral  days.] 


In  toa  shallow— jtnt  eoreied  is  enotigh.  Hie  probabiHtr  la  fbey 
wHI  idl  grow,  and  when  G  inches  or  S  incbea  higb  I  Eringla, 
itmiag  the  two  beat  plants,  and  after  a  time  remove  the  weaker 
of  tbe  hro,  and  yon  will  have  Use,  strong  plants  irith  learea 
fsatbering  &om  S  inches  or  8  itichea  from  the  earth,  inatead  of 
long-leg^  Cabbagea  tumbling  all  manner  of  ways.  The  plants 
should  be  3  feet  asunder  every  way  if  possible.  If  the  land  is 
well  manured  you  will  have  imaenaa  DrumlieadB,  witiiout  any 
check  by  tranaplauting.  1  have  triad  this  way,  and  it  is  a  good 
one  for  all  winter  greaot.  At  pag*  SS  you  aa;  the  longest-k^ 
Mangold  you  ever  knew  was  twrlta  Bonths.  A  friend  of  mine 
k^t  a  Mu:gold  Wurtial  thne  feara  in  a  cellar  pretty  good,  but 
shrivelled,  not  rottan.  He  eKamined  it  every  ChrittiBa*-day. — 
W.  JottBBOlt,  WaUtagtim  Cottage,  near  Dotmhim  Marlctt. 


HAMILTON  PALACE  GABDEH8. 

Eximaivi  operations  hale  been  going  ou  here  within  the 
last  twelve  montlit.  Hew  and  commodious  kitchen  garden* 
have  been  laid  out,  and  two  very  large  ranges  of  rorcine-housea 
have  been  erected  by  Mr.  Gray,  borticullural  builder^  Danven 
Street,  Chelsea.  Tbe  upp«r  range,  consisting  of  six  vineries  and 
two  Peaofa-houeee,  some  S70  feet  length  in  all,  are  pret^  well 
eompleled ;  while  the  lower  range,  comprising  pineriea  and 
Feeni-cases,  are  nearly  as  long  aa  the  upper  one,  are  fiiat 
appfoacbing  completion,  and  from  (ho  alopiug  character  of  the 
ground  preaenia  a  eoup  d'mil  of  imposing  magnificence.  The 
interior  of  the  houses  ahowa  at  once  their  extreme  commodiout- 
neaa,  liorticulturally  speaking,  more  of  which  at  aome  {uture 
period  ;  while  the  workmanahip  givea  evidence  of  strength, 
durability  and  neatness,  reflecting  eonsiderable  credit  on  the 
unwearied  riertiona  and  skill  of  Hi.  Mitclwl),  wlio  aecma 
BuiiouB  that  the  noble  houie  of  Hamilton  should  have  a  garden 
in  the  brcadest  sens*  of  the  term  in  keqiing  with  their  apacdout 
Dianiion  and  ei  tensive  demesne. 

The  former  gentleman  who,  by  tbe  way,  waa  once  a  gardener, 
anxious  to  have  a  social  evening's  eiyo^mentanitxig  the  fratemily, 
inriled,  with  the  permission  of  Mr,  Uitchell,  numerous  gentle- 
men  both  in  the  "  trade"  and  profession  to  inapeot  his  laboors] 
and  the  invitation,  aa  might  be  supposed,  extending  oTO  • 
ooBsiderable  circle  of  country,  was  generally  responded  to, 
and  all  eipresaed  much  pleasure  and  satisfiiBtion  at  what  ilu; 
had  seen. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Gray  remarked,  he  waa 
exceedingly  glad  to  ha  honoured  irith  the  company  of  so  many 
first-t^ass  gudenera.  And  in  reviewing  his  past  life  he  further 
remarked  that  he  waa  journeyman  at  Collneaa,  then  but  a  very 
obspure  place  g  but,  strange  to  aay,  he  had  three  fellow  com- 
paniona.  One  died  nomparatively  young  in  Aualralia,  the  other 
now  lays  in  the  ohurcliyard  of  Arundel  (Qforge  MoEwen),  and 
the  third  was  a  guest  at  that  table— Mr.  Shearer,  Tester.  He 
attributee  Iris  own  success  not  so  much  to  his  own  ablLtics, 
"for  he  never  could  work  u  rafter  in  his  life,"  aa  to  watching  his 
opjnjrlunit; — biding  hit  time.  Take  cognisance  of  this,  young 
man,  that  taot,  peraeveranee,  and  probity,  often  make  a  humble 
aapirer  ■  really  lucoeeafol  man. — I.  A. 


SOWING  CATTLE  CABBAGES. 
Yqv  reoommead  towing  the  teed  of  the  Drumhead  Cabbage 
and  others,  and  then  planting  tbe  seedlings  out.  To  save  idl 
tbe  trouble  of  watering  and  plamting,  I  have  always  dropped  the 
■■ed  on  the  top  of  Ifae  balk,  aa  I  do  Mangold  seed,  wi^  this 
difference — I  make  my  man  take  tbe  seed  in  a  temcup,  and  bag  of 
htm  to  keep  bis  fingers  dry,  and  endeavour  to  drop  only  thi«e 
01  four  seeds  on  the  surface,  and  then  just  give  it  a  rub  or  a 
ganll  tcralch  with  the  flngar,  and  then  stride  on  a  good  yard 
■nd  drop  in  three  or  four  more.  In  this  way  a  man  will  stride 
«W*larg«pieoeofgr«nndin  a  day.    The  seed  cannot  b«  put 


WORK  FOX   THE    WEEK. 

■  ITCBBH  •aXDBir. 

AritelMltf,  Olole,  BOW  in  heat,  and  transplant  into  boxes,  to 
be  finally  planted  out  in  April  in  deeply -trenched  and  well- 
manured  ground.  Artlehiikti,  Jemtalem,  make  preparations 
forslanti&g  them.  BtiA  manures  to  be  given,  ss  they  abound 
JDnitrogen.  Capmeumt,  eeeds  to  be  aown  in  pota,  and  placed  in 
heat.  Oarrvtt,  if  a  tawing  hss  not  yet  been  marie  it  should  now 
be  done  m  a  slight  hotbed,  and  severed  with  hoops  and  mats, 
or  a  frsBe,  whit^'vaay  ha  removed  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  if 
wntod  for  other  pnrpoaes.  A  little  Cauliflower  seed  may  be 
sown  on  the  same  bed.  Kidniy  Beam,  a  crop  now  sown  in 
imall  pots,  and  when  of  sufioient  size  planted  into  a  large 
[lit  whara  a  command  of  heat  can  be  had,  vrill  prodnce  more 
ibundantly  than  those  in  pots.  l%e  introduction  of  the 
red  spider  into  the  forcing-bouse  will  also  be  avoided  by  adopt* 
ng  this  plan.  Keep  those  in  pots  well  watered.  MtMroomt, 
vAt  for  earli  crops  should  now  te  made  ;  the  horse- droppings 
nntt  be  previously  well  worked  to  prevent  their  attaining  a 
juming  beat.  Keep  the  dung  welt  beat  down  at  tbe  time  of 
laking.     Peas,  whni  the  weather  will  parmit,  draw  a  little 


JOUBN AL  07  HOBTICULTUBB  AND  COTIAaB  OABDESBB.  [  Febrnur  4^  USt 


«srtb  to  tha  ttAj  eropi,  which  will  now  be  on  the  moTe ;  ind 
if  blrak  inclement  weather  preTiili,  Ihej  will  be  beneSted  bj  the 
■halter  of  a  few  fir  hnnchce  stuok  on  the  bleak  side.  Continue 
lurfice- stirring,  aod  wstch  opportunities  for  Ibo  destruction  of 
■lugi,  whiob,  if  not  kept  down,  will  eoon  commit  cad  raf&gei 
amongst  the  ;oung  cropi. 

VLOWEB  aABDBK. 
During  fine  westbor  like  the  present  regulate  herhaceoul 
plants,  reduce  Phloiei,  kc,  where  tliey  require  It,  and  re- 
plant them  after  well  digging  the  ground,  taking  care  not  to 
plant  them  too  tbicklj.  Whefe  tree  Peeonies  ere  not  growing 
freely,  much  good  might  bo  done  by  taking  them  up  carefolly, 
and  digging  holes  from  3  feet  to  SI  feet  deep  and  from  4  foet  to 
3  feet  wide,  to  be  filled  with  a  eompOil  of  well- decomposed  dung, 
loam,  and  peat  in  equal  proportions.  If  the  bollom  is  wet  it  | 
sbould  be  d^'ained,  a*  stagnant  water  is  certain  to  destroy  Iheir  i 
long  flesh;  roots.  Where  choice  shrub*  are  not  growing  Tigor- 
onsly,  examine  the  roots,  and  if  ihey  are  not  in  a  healthy  state,  | 
fork  out  and  trench  around  the  eitremities  of  the  roots,  and  re-  i 
place  with  fresh  soii  suitable  for  the  sort  of  tree  or  shrub.  As  j 
there  is  no  appearaneo  of  frost.  Moss,  Prorence,  and  other  hardy 
Bose*  may  now  be  pruned.  Cut  out  as  much  of  the  old  wood 
as  can  be  conroniently  spared,  and  shorton  back  young  wood  to 
the  most  prominent  buds.  Th(i  sooner  that  all  Koses  are 
planted  now  the  better,  except  the  mare  tender  Chinese  kinds, 
fiiamino  shrubberies,  and  out  oat  all  dead  wood  froTii  the  shrubs, 
pruning  such  as  require  it  with  a  knife,  or  mallet,  or  chisel,  but 
not  with  a  saw,  unlesa  Ihe  cut  is  made  very  smooth  afterwards. 
Roll,  s"M^^  and  clean  gravel-walks  as  often  as  praotieable.  Weed 
Boi,  Gentian,  and  other  edgings  in  mild  weather. 

FBDIT   GAKIIKN. 

Planting  in  eTorr  part,  while  the  weather  is  mild,  both  against 
walls  and  in  open  quarters,  should  be 'completed  without  delay. 
Mulch  the  newly-planted  trees,  and  slake  those  requiring  it  at 
once.  Prune  aud  nail  Apricots,  and  continue  the  same  with 
Other  wall  treea  not  yet  completed.  Where  Filberts  are  brought 
under  the  JnQuence  of  the  knife  and  spade,  wliich  is  by  far  the 
best  method  of  caUirating  them,  let  all  suckers  be  carefully 
removed,  and  some  manure  forked  in  ibouttho  roots.  Shorten 
all  the  strong  shocli  of  last  jear'i  growth,  but  do  not  interfera 
_:.!.  .L 11 ..._/_...,      .J  j(|g  ^m,  ^^  prineipallj 
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win  now  begin  to  grow,  and,  consequently, 
B  of  water.  Pot  Cinerariss  if  they  require 
binff  the  ball  of  earth  around  their  roots  ; 

give  tliero  an  incrosso  of  heat  if  it    can  be  conveniently  done. 

They  require  large  suppliea  of  water  during  their  growing  period. 

Pot  Erythina  crista-galli,  previouilj  shaking  the  whole  of  tbe 

aoit  from  their  roots,  place  thain  in  bottom  heat  until  they  begin 

a  BEEN  no  USB  AND  CORBEBTATOBr. 
At  every  opportunity,  when  the  external  atmosphere  is  dry 
and  rather  warm,  admit  air  freely  to  dry  the  plant*.  This  will 
be  the  means  of  saving  many  a  raluable  leaf  and  branch.  Shake 
out  the  old  plants  of  Fuchsias,  reduce  the  roots,  and  repot 
them.  Introduce  them  to  a  temperature  about  60°,  and  as 
soon  as  cuttings  an  inch  long  can  be  obtained  strike  them,  and 
grow  ihem  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  produce  fine  specimens 
before  tbej  show  bloom. 

PITS    AND    FBAHKS. 

Should  lights  become  green  from  damp  or  other  causes,  take 
advantage  of  the  weatbor,  and  have  them  wathed,  it  helps  to 
strengthen  the  plants  at  this  dull  season  by  admitting  more 
light.  Surface-drees  the  pola,  and  pick  oO'all'dead  leavei.  Place 
in  heat  Lobelia  fulgens,  splendens,  and  ignea,  to  pot  ofi'  about 
he  middle  or  end  of  February.  Calceolarias  which  wore  put  in 
lB9t  Oelobar  will  now  be  fit  for  potting  off,  and  if  any  are  not 
-ti\  rooted,  to  be  placed  in  storo-pots,  and  introduced  to  a  very 
ivnilo  beat.  Place  in  heat  the  various  sorts  of  Salviis,  they 
nake  fine  showy  plants  in  the  borders  in  autumn.  The  sooner 
'lo  various  sorts  of  cuttings  sre  struck  now  the  better ;  they 
.iiould  be  potted  off  as  soon  as  they  are  atruck,  and  grown  in 
— t  during  the  spring,  to  make  strong  plaiits  for  turning  out 
,jy  the  bedi  and  borders.  J>-lii;—  .f  .'  .;-,  sorts,  from  which 
•>*"J  yo"--'   ila"'-  •"  -"lui.  ,tf  pott-*"  "■'■  nlaoei 


covered  with  leaf  mould  or  any  other  light  aoil.  BowMedif 
Thunbei^ia,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Bhodanthe  Uangleaii,  Ssl|i- 
glOBsis,  and  other  Inch  annuals  whiah  require  to  b«  nilllvM 
in  pota  for  some  time  before  being  planted  out  in  Ihe  opa 
borders.  W.  Hiat. 


DOINGS  OF  THK  LAST  WBKK. 

KITCRFN    OARDEir. 

WHiEiBB  and  trenched  in  frosty  momingt,  and  turned  onr 
ridges  preiiousl;  turned  up  to  get  the  benESt  of  the  frost  bJ 
air.  Eismined  Lettuces,  Cauhflowere,  Ac.  Bemoved  the  » 
mainder  of  CauliQowera  boused  in  autumn  for  winter  us^od 
put  them  in  a  shed,  thedoien  or  so  left  being  scarcely  wortk  (In 
trouble  of  protecting,  and  Snow's  Broccoli  ia  knotting  ninlyk 
the  quarter,  with  a  little  stubble  beside  it  ready  to  throw  otit  K 
on  a  frosty  night.  Kept  mice  from  Peas  by  a  thick  eoTsr  <f 
barley  awns.  Chopped  fune  is  better  still,  when  it  can  be  ft. 
Stirred  up  soil  with  a  stick  in  Badish-bed.  Pacled  up  h^nl 
round  Cueuraher-fi-amc.  Placed  more  Rhubarb  and  Sea-kate  a 
the  Mnshroom-houte ;  earthed  up  small  hed  that  had  a  good 
portion  of  dry  sods  chopped  with  it,  lo  help  and  dry  it,  Ills 
dung  of  all  kinds  being  apt  to  be  too  wet  at  thia  isaMm.  Dif 
straw  cut  or  chopped  into  inch-lengtha  is  good  for  the  nm 
purpose.  Muthroovi^  have  been  plentifol  enough,  hat  etf 
shallow  beds,  indiiidually,  have  seemed  to  bear  freely  for  a 
shorter  time  than  usual  this  season,  which  I  attribute  lo  iH 
having  so  many  droppings  as  before.  In  this,  however,  I  maj  b* 
wrong.  I  hove  also,  to  a  greit  extent,  given  up  surfaang  lit 
bods  before  earthing  tliem  with  thick  cowdang  ■  liltla  dried. 
There  was  e  complaint  (bat  the  Mushroonu  were  ao  thiok  snl 
fleshy  that  there  were  no  means  of  cooking  them  thoroughty,  K) 
as  lo  get  the  centre  as  tondor  as  the  outsidrs.  Gave  plsntjol 
air  to  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  unless  in  frost.  Fraser'i  Plain-lnred 
Batavian  Rndive  is  still  standing  well,  having  MMived  only  l 
liltlo  protection  in  severe  weather.  What  ia  onder  the  dij 
stubble  and  Iraree  is  in  eicellcnt  order.  Blanohtd  Tnmip-l0|* 
are  not  so  much  cared  for  this  season,  ae  there  is  plenty  ot  A 
green  stuifaa  yet. 

FBUIT    aABDEIT. 

Pruned  Apples,  Plums,  &c.,  what  litUe  they  needed  after 
nippinc-In  in  summer.  Pruned  and  nailed  hardier  &uit  traK 
Looked  over  Strawberries  in  pots.  Damped  Tinea,  Ac.  Syriud 
Peach  trees  in  first  house,  espeoiallj  in  the  middle  of  Uw  djy. 
Qave  fresh  soil  to  some  old  Cherry  trees  that  were  becomiu 
exhausted  from  heavy,  continuous  bearings,  and  a  little  lia 
compost  to  Pears,  Apples,  Currants,  and  G«»eberries  that  ■«# 
planted  last  year,  applying  it  now  aa  a  top-dressing.  Whennw 
the  birdt  hfgin  to  touch  (Ae  iarfi,  will  smother  them  with  lOrt 
and  lime  made  into  a  wnsh  with  soapsada,  and  applied  tbidly 
with  an  old  syringe,  having  just  s*  muob  day  in  it  aa  to  make 
it  stick  to  the  bushes  pretty  well.  Sowed  Melon  eead  in 
Cucumber-bod. 

OHHAMHKTAL    DEPABTMBKT   IIT-DOOKS. 

Potted  Gloxinias,  ke.  Now  ia  the  time  to  aniat  OardtniM 
with  moist  heat,  alike  to  encourage  growth,  swell  the  buds,  sad 


destroy  the  iuseota.  All  plants  of  a  hardj  charaeter,  whetli« 
shrubs,  herbaeeoua  plants,  or  bulba,  that  have  bean  treated  to  * 
hotbed,  should  be  gradually  hardened  before  bMng  moved  to  tla 
greenhouse  or  sitting-room,  and  the  heat  when  given  sbould  to 
applied  gradually.  We  have  seen  hardy  planta  brought  in  frasti^ 
and  placed  at  once  in  a  holbed,  whiah  iajutt  aboat  as  wiNsa 
putting  frozen  Cabbages,  or  a  froien  leg  of  mntton  into  bcdUM 
water.  Most  plants  must  be  kept  rather  still  at  thia  aeaaon,  HP 
heat  regulated  according  to  tbe  amount  of  light,  and  that  hw 
not  been  much  lately.  The  greenhouee  sbonid  be  watered  witk 
care,  and  just  enough  given  to  prevent  Camellias  and  othM 
flowering  tilings  from  throwing  their  bads.  Bcmoved  a  lot  of 
Salvias,  Primulas,  Ac.,  and  replaced  with  Cinerariai,  *pnC 
flowers,  and  Geraniums  coming  on,  keeping  the  hooae  aa  yet  MM 
and  airy,  and  thus  preventing  the  appearanoe  of  damp.  As. 

Out  of  doors,  in  pits,  &o.,  bedding  planta  have  had  plantar  of 
air  and  light  after  the  frost  went,  puUing  the  ligbU  oS  (U> 
ceolsrias,  Ac,  in  Que  days  ;  and  when  there  wai  any  likelihood  af 
rain,  giving  air  back  and  front,  but  ao  aa  to  keep  the  damp  Mt 
The  Calceolarias  inserted  in  October  are  with  all  this  «■• 
getting  rathoT  thick,  and  I  do  not  want  to  thin  Ihem  out  I 

-■' nth  if  possible     '™- '-'--■ <-: ' 


Fabruij  4, 1867.  ]  JOUSSAL  OV  HOBnCtn/FOBI  IBD  OOTIAAK  QABDIBKB. 

the  idibO  planliof  Uw  variigmled  odm  baiiig  lot  to  grow  bigger 
tod  tbon  from  tfao  Fndi-baate  will  enun  the  imerj  fnna  hack 
lo  front  ctigca,  floor,  and  iltofether ;  «aeti  and  eferjthing  io 
^t  saj,  eicept  CUccoUriw,  which  will  be  all  tha  better  ifthej 
Berer  lee  or  (eel  Sre  heal.  Tliii  «ta  rramei,  ie^  at  hbertj  foi 
KRne  lime'  and  for  prop^atinf,  and  tbsM  bedding  pUnl*  wiU 
be  eaaier  kept,  where  a  httle  fin  beat  can  be  giren  than  bj 
MTering  out  of  door*.  Some  of  lbs  forwardeat  Ftlarjomimu 
will  alio  be  moTed  to  the  lame  plaoe. 

Oar  Cannaa  wrre  eoniiderablT  froated  last  antmnn,  bat,  Lu-isnu 
lUndiog  on  the  floor  of  ■  honte,  they  acem  l«  be  growing  again  [.'^.Jiif^' 
■ell.  Hiej  did  not  make  loeh  good  foliage  laal  jeir  ai  ^ibTHmc 
bej  oiaall;  do ;  but  leTeial  ranetiei  of  Ricino*  Falma  Chriili  >liUt.  and  nt 
nade  iplendid  learea  ;  and  tar  a  eratral  plant  or  aolitar;  tpeci-  "T,*"^  'ht*'' 
Dena  a  eorreapondeDt  lalclj  did  not  tay  a  word  too  mnch  in  "u^:^[  ^maia.  to 
.beir  praiae.  Seeda  ihould  be  lown  next  monib  (Febniarj),  M  Lcccui  ouiwiai  >• 
IB  to  have  tbe  plants  patted  off  and  itrong  beflire  Hay.  I.anilia  ud  ifaa  Lap^cirli 

In  the  pleanue-croiuid,  torflng,  iweeping,  rolling,  kc.,  ao  a*  to     )■»  ptiipov.    Hbtr  loam 
mp  all  nice,— K.  F.  -™r«u™  ^  _»i »» .». 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

leat  tbat  no  one  will  write  priTatelj  I 
rriteta  of  lh«   "Jonntal  of  Horticnl.     .,     _  ._„_ 
Oaniener,  and  Coontij  Gentleman."     Bj  ao  doing  they 
are   nbJMted  to   unjnatiflable   trouble  and  expeoae.     .A  ft     ,i,^^"°"  f 
eommDnicatioiia  abonld  therefora  be  addreaaed  tuUf  to  lit    Biudo  the leuc  Iht 
Biilon  of  lit  "Jtmnml  of  Hortiemitmrw,  Av^"  les,  rit»l     «»rl««.ft™h.i 

Onti,  Lomdom,  X.C.  *"'  "  "" ' 

fa  who  nqnert  that  umatuondenta  will  not  mix  np  on  tbi 
aame  iheet  queationa  rdatiiig  to  Qardening  and  tboae  an 
FonltryandBeeanbieel^ittlKyaipacttogeitbeaianaweRd    ^SSJ^'^^j 
promptly  and  ranmiiantly,  bat  write  than  on  aepante    '■^^ 


three  qoeationi  at  oooe. 

Te  rannot  reply  prirately  to  any 

Tery  iperial  circiimatanw. 

XoTTnr  CuuDU  I  IF.  JTUh).— Wa 


14  Uipu  ^rmf  DCovarr  to  KTtalatr  I 


1  in  FebrnvT  win  fce  deoa  Ume  eBaacli  ta  Laiattatn  in  Mink.     ,_"ir^     j  JrVST-;^.  L^iL 

-donot-eourw-rriaartrte  ™.p^  Ith  ,«»«,.».  «     L'?.^.:fJ?i^.TI?^  jTl'fL'.' ™^..,_ 

ftiUy  tenigpa*.     (A  i".),— Tba 


CHEI3TA£AS   POULTET  SIABKKT. 
iOa^iutmedJhm  ytft  364.) 
.        I*  ii  Hid  that  dreanulaneea  britig  men  out,  and  with  It 

B,  ini    'be  ptirchiae  of  the  Chiiitmaa  poultry  is  no  light  matter.    They 

-  iba  bBlIt  enat     come  by  aboaU  during  this  week,  and  spend  hundreda  of  pounds. 

n  of  iha  tstor,  si  in     aFinl*  are  bnorant,  they  form  an  amimng  atudr.      Ibej  never 

' eiHne  alone,  one  or  two  fhendi  acnnnpBny  tbrm.    The  retail 

■hops  in  a  wboleaale  market  are  beneath  their  notin ;  and  when 
,„  „    a  friend  eiprcaMa  a  faint  doubt  of  their  judgment,  or  remarka  on 

.     .  .  .    U  ssti     the  abaencsof  any  right  to  complain  if  th^  are  taken  in  or  bn- 

""'  'T**,°'  I?"?^  maj  ban  bein  IbarrsaM  powd  upon,  ther  only  affirm  that  inch  a  thing  is  impossible. 
M  kua  -.>  aiMcr  a^.X^'Z^r^J'TcM^aJTut^^i^  *!«  tbey  eolarg^  on  the  iniqoitiea  of  retailers,  and  the  adran- 
nwti  at  ilw  buinniai  W  UaRb,  lUti  bat  Svcrt  ;«  all  Ua  bniba  lad  tage  there  would  be  if  it  were  possible  for  consumers  to  buj 
•^V  "•  •">  -»^'f  ^'fcttr  k""^  ™»  ™*'r  ■»"'  <*  r»*  "lUe  "  "* :  eretTthing  wholeaale.  Ther  are  careful  to  ask  the  price  of  sneb 
^tTl.^^Tpi^'Sl'i  Sr  ™S;iS^cH'.S  SitlUiij;;  «bi>V  »  tbey  purpo«  bnxing  on  the  ««i  to  the  market.  Wa 
na  D*w  ran  of  Crilacfu  ebaalud  hj  Ur.  AiklH  brtwna  coam  nd  '  will  go  with  such  a  one  and  bu  friend  for  ten  mmntes,  and  haf 
Mean  !«.•  now  tpenol  laio  s  Larfa  UmUy  of  maar  itaaila  and  tlau,  1  the  t:hristmaa  poultry.  "  Oar  people,"  a*  be  condracends  to 
Z^"  "  ™  rVr^lS^tbESJ^^JJ  Is  SS^  "^  "  """"^  I  t«m  hia  employe™,  gire  beef  to  aU  who  work  for  tham,  and  he 
aams  (  "'  a  if  -A-t  el  ihr  Bnt-iale  BanornitB  wte  adTERta  in  **"  settled  10  hare  boiled  fowls.  Hb  wife  ioibrmed  him  when 
^^■McaiiHpplT:^^'  Ws  cHBoi  nnnuHDd  U17  SH.  I  he  retimed  from  buatneaa,  that  for  two  tadtaa  te  would  like 


^B84 
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they  had  asked  eleven  BhiHings.   His  mflignrftion  Was  honndless,  '  thej  want  it."    This  does  not  improre  hii  temper.    As  liefw 

and  he'd  be  kicked  if  he  wouldn't  soon  turn  lory,  and  wink  at  to  the  stall  he  is  foaming.     "Now,  air,"  aaja  be,  ftiniUim« 

all  sorts  of  abuses — a  tariff  for  instance,  of  all  eatables,  so  that  his  bag,  "did  you  sell  me  two  fowls  Chriaimas-aTeP"    "Doill 

a  woman  might  go  to  market  without  fear  of  being  imposed  know,"    says  the  salesman.      "  Yea  you   do,'*    ahouti  hajm, 

upon.    Eleven  shillinga!  it  was  too  bad,  by  Jove  it  was.  "Well,  "and  they  were  old  ones.    Look  here!"  and  be  prodnMCM 

but,"   says  his  wife,  halting  in  the  operation   of  stirring  the  from  the  bag.     "  Well,"  says  the  aftleaman,  "  I  think  yot  m 

------  right— it  is  an  old  one."     And  just  as  buyer  is  about  to  tift. 


about  the  "preas,"  "imposition,"  and  so  on,  he  u  teUtak 
oir  and  to  take  his  rubbish  with  him,  and  finds  bimsclfai 
laughiiig-atock  of  every  one. 


pudding,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?     Are  wo  to  go  Tvdthout  ? 
"  Without !  No."    Being  Christmas-eve  lie  has  left  office  early, 
he  will  call  for  a  friend,  and  they  will  go  to  Leadenhall. 

Tliia  eve  is  unlike  all  other  eves,  and  sucli  a  one  who  never 
exceeds  his  pint  of  lialf-and-half  per  diem,  who  thinks  wine  and 
the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Court  twins,  on  this  occasion  such  a  on©  :  — 

wiU  accept  or  give  a  glass  of  sherry  without  even  a  twinge.  Our-  yry  vT?l?flTmsr  TJYTTTT^TTTmvr  niT  POnTTftV 
friends  have  liad  several  glasses,  and,  of  course,  each  has  a  cigar  ,  ULVERSTOiN  £XHIJiIlION  OJ?  rUULTS,!. 
in  his  mouth.  Tns  annual  Show  at  Ulveraton  is  just  concluded  i  ndtifr 

The  buyer  carries  a  blue  bag  in  his  hand.  Afler  he  has  though  the  number  of  pens  exhibited  this  year  is  soaroriy  SfMl 
turned  out  of  Gracechurch  Street,  and  is  going  to  the  market,  to  tliose  of  former  meetings,  the  general  superiority  of  (ImIhA 
ihcre  is  time  if  he  should  alter  his  mind.  Bctail  sliops  arc  on  competing  was  the  subject  of  universal  congratulation:  tfctfact 
each  side  of  him.  He  feeU  }>layful,  he  asks  the  price  of  fowls  at  being,  there  was  scarcely  an  indifferent  pen  to  be  found  in  At 
every  shop — none  of  your  shabb}-  httlo  tilings,   but  a  pair  of    whole  collection. 

goocl  big  Surrey  fowls.  EveTHvhere  eleven  shillings.  He  would  This  Sliow  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  h<tving  a  Coa* 
ibe  angry,  but  it  i»  Christmas,  and  he  cannot.  He  turns  into  mil  tee  of  Management,  all  seeming  to  have  one  common  intent 
tlie  market.  At  the  first  shop  on  the  right,  large  fowls  arc  in  its  welfare  and  perpetuity,  every  member  proving  UomB 
heaped  on  tl)c  lid  of  a  hamper.  He  asks  the  pnco  of  two  of  reedy  and  willing  to  put  bis  ahoulder  to  tbe  wbed  vlwMW 
them,  they  are  very  largo  and  so  fat.  "Seven  fihillini'.s  per  necessity  requires  it.  Here  is  an  example  that  might  be  frUowid 
oouple."  His  elbow  visits  tlie  ribs  of  his  friend.  "There,  what  .  by  not  a  few  committees  of  eimilar  exhibitiom  that  w«  DMt 
did  I  tell  you  ?  "  I  with  year  after  year,  to  their  several  improremeni  and  itabflilj. 

Children  hke  puppies  and  kittens  better  than  grown  animals,  !  A  somewhat  general  failing  in  such  committees  b  this  Alt 
because  they  can  patronise  and  govern  them  ;  and  if  a  man  of  although  at  the  onset  the  proposition  to  institute  a  local  poolfaj 
the  class  of  the  buyer  with  whom  we  are  now  associating  takes  ,  show  is  met  by  universal  sanction  and  approval,  yet,  wbai  da 
a  friend  to  witness  the  display  of  his  acumen  and  aavoir-ffivre  be  work  ever  consequent  on  oarrying  out  auoh  a  meeting  in  a  i» 
will  cautiously  avoid  even  an  equal— he  must  be  an  inferior,  and  !  cessful  and  orderly  manner  hangs  heavily,  the  greater  preportioi 
be  would  bring  a  dependant  if  he  had  one.  Friend  has  his  prove  themselves  either  actual  deserters  altogetlier,  or  hof 
doubts  about  quality  :  lie  dares  not  whisper  them,  and  therefore,  !  about  listlessly,  causing  even  increaaed  diffiouliies  to  the  fcv 
like  greater  men  on  greater  oooasions,  he  says,  "Ah!"  Buyer  |  who  only  desire  to  act  with  promptitude  and  effioient^.  NotN 
b  not  content,  bo  will  try  elsewhere;  and  it  is  not  till  ho  has-  at  Ulverston.  Every  one  of  the  Committee  was  at  his  poi^di 
been  round  the  Market,  and  has  been  told  in  answer  to  tlie  evidently  anxious  by  his  own  personal  efforti  to  insure  tbe  pr 
inquiry  about  the  price  of  two  good  fowls  that  V*^.  may  go  to  feet  success  of  the  undertaking. 
Bath— worse  still,  to  hang  himself,  or  he  is  inv:  .d  to  come        The  Victoria  Concert  Boom  is  another  g;reat  advantage  to  (kb 


next  week,  or  remhided  that  there  is  a  pump  in  the  court,  that 
be  makes  up  his  mind  to  return  to  tbe  first  stall.  (3fe7n. — A 
talesman  does  not  keep  «  thop,)  He  has  not  been  a  hero  in  the 
eyes  of  his  friend,  and  finds  he  has  to  make  up  lost  ground. 
He  therefore  returns,  and  says  he  will  have  two  of  those  fowls, 
and  desires  the  salesman  to  pick  him  two  qf  the  best.  He  gets 
no  answer,  and  the  salesman  walks  away.  Tkis  is  not  making 
progress.  He  tells  his  friend  he  did  not  hear  him,  and  follows 
up  till  he  is  informed  if  he  does  not  have  them  at  once  he  shall 
not  have  them  at  ail.  He  goes  to  select  two,  and  is  told  not  to 
pull  them  about,  but  to  take  them  as  thoy  come ;  and  at  last 
be  does  so.  He  has  not  risen  in  his  friend's  estimation.  The 
latter  ventures  to  doubt  the  quality  of  the  fowls ;  and  tliis  ends 
in  buyer's  doing  that  which  he  never  intended — asking  his 
friend  to  dine  with  him.  He  did  not  intend  it,  but  it  should 
be  seen  whether  he  was  not  a  judge  of  poultry.  What  a  storm ! 
Luckily  "our  people"  gave  some  beef,  or  the  psrty  would 
have  been  dinnerlrss.  Buyer  had  misgivings  when  the  cover 
was  removed.      Instead  of  looking  round,  plump,  and  white, 


Society,  being  at  once  a  spaoious,  wdl-ligbted,  and  psrfMl^ 
ventilated  exhibition-room.  Tliis  year's  Meeting,  too»  reaped  ■ 
unlooked-for  advantage ;  for  last  week  a  ball  was  hdd,  m  Al 
whole  building  had  been  on  that  occasion  most  tastefuOy  aei 
profusely  decorated  with  artificial  flowers  and  evergreens,  wUck^ 
still  remaining,  added  very  materially  to  the  general  appeensM 
of  the  Poultry  Show  without  increasing  either  labourer  cxpoHl 
to  tlie  Committee ;  tbe  wh(^  appearance  of  tbe  Show  n^ 
tfaerefbre,  singularly  effiwtive. 

To  say  that  the  fowls  were  efficiently  managed  is  only  s  iv- 
capitulation  of  our  statements  respecting  former  Stiovs  it 
Ulverston.  The  Committee,  being  most  of  them  poultiy  ells' 
bitors,  left  nothing  undone  that  oonid  be  done  to  nuuis  Al 
safety  and  well-being  of  every  pen  confided  to  their  care;  tf 
do  we  doubt  that  many  birds  will  roach  their  respective  owav 
in  even  improved  couehtion  to  that  in  which  they  wen  fc^ 
warded. 

In  Spanish^  Mr.  Teebay,  of  Freslon,  took  both  the  presuna^ 
closely  pressed,  however,  for  the  second  position  by  tbe  bi 


and  of  being  well  seated  in  the  dish,  they  were  angular  at  top  Secretary,  Mr.  Kobinson,  who  exhibited  a  pen  of  birds  of  on* 
and  round  at  bottom.  They  would  not  lie  still  in  the  dish —  sually  good  quality.  It  is  really  surprising  how  much  the  eoA 
they  rolled  about ;  their  breasts  were  every  shape  but  the  right ;  I  bird  in  Mr.  Tcebsy's  first-prize  pen  now  assimilates  to  itspHCflti 
the  stumps  of  their  legs  protmded  throogh  the  skin  ;  and,  spite  !  that  for  some  years  past  was  the  most  coveted  of  any  among 
of  all  the  efforts  of  white  sauee,  the  fowls  were  decidedly  yellow,  j  Spanish  amateurs.  Tlie  four  hens  exliibited  from  this  yaid  IM 
Their  appearance  gires  him  a  shndder,  and,  like  a  skilful  general,  '  were  four  of  the  best-conditioned  hens  we  ever  reaMBbtf  te 


be  looks  to  his  rear  to  secure  a  retreat.  He  mutters  something 
about  badly  trussed  and  boiled  at  a  gallop.  It  was  well  be  did 
— they  were  uneatable.     He  lost  ten  minutes  and  his  temper 


have  seen  together. 

In  Dorlcimffs,  the  class  generally  was  superior  to 
but  the  first-prise  Silver  Qreys  were  onusually  perfect  sad 


trying  to  cut  one  up,  and  ilien  furiously  ordered  both  to  be  put    shown. 

in  his  bng  and  he  would  take  them  back.  In  class  3,  for  Oame,  Black-breasted  or  other  Kede,  the  em- 

Boxirii;-riny  i^  a  diet  non  in  many  businesses ;  and  at  Leaden-  j  petition  was  most  extraordinary,  as  the  fact  that  only  a  rii^ 

hall  Market,  although  every  one  is  obliged  to  attend,  it  amounts  .  nen  in  the  class  remained  unnoticed  in  the  prise  list  will  iwii 

*o  little.      Salef^men  and  men  are  lounging  about.      Between     Mr.  Bobinson  here  exhibited  tlie  same  cock  as  was  sbova  ^ 

'leven  and  twelve  buyer,  who  is  rather  seedy  and  ill-tempered,     Whitehaven  some  fortnight  back,  and  of  which  wethcaspek 

^es  into  the  Market.     His  temper  i<c  not  improved  as  ho  walks     so  favourably,  but  with  hens  of  infinitely  better  selectioi}  Al 

*7  the  passage.     No  solicitations  to  buy,  but  a  great  aniount  of  \  therefore  now  took  precedence  in  a  competition  that  rendM 

^hafl'''   as  to  the  contents  of  the  bag.     He  is  determined  to    success  even  an  increased  difficulty.    I'he  Dock  wings  weragooi. 

w.  e  it,  >M\d  seeing  a  curious  bird  suspended  at  a  shop  where    particularly  Mr.  Hindson's  first-prize  pen,  which  were  as  pilnM 

'^ur  r     ^v-  xnen  were  helping  each  other  to  ''''  nothing,  he     '*•  '"'^"'''tion  as  in  plumage.     In  the  second-prize  pen  we  rt  fiW 

-idl-      ,^.    *hut  the'    ^•^U  it.      *   m-w  tr-»*;h^     -.i.    \.*«-    ^nd      ^^.^..^iiised  an  old  acauaintanee.  although  now  the  nroneitT  fl^ 


^vv^iiised  an  old  acquaintance,  although  now  the  properly  tf' 
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in  hand  of  Quckwiog*  we  arer  met  with,  but  ii  fut  deoliniag 
in  the  coloar  of  hu  ploinag*  ;  fiwni  tbi«  mum  hii  triumph*  m  hi 
Bihibifioa  bird  arc  trn  t)ie  wane.  The  Black  Game  Bhown  do- 
wrre  our  hkghett  approTal «  but  the  Whitoi  rad  Pilet  wen  not 
■bore  medioaritj. 

The  Coekiit- (Alum  clu*  wm  reaUf  aicelltnt,  more  partioularl; 
the  Partridge-coloured  Tsriety. 

^1  the  four  oluio*  of  Banibaiyi4,  althoagb  Ter;  food,  batrajed 
■a  almDst  general  fsult,  to  whtoh  we  bare  repeitedlj  alladed  w 
aver  (atal  to  eucotei— vii.,  imperfect  oombi.  We  again  aaj  too 
mueh  attsDtion  oannot  be  giTeu  to  this  point  in  aalaoting  birds 
either  for  noting  or  eihibition  purpoaaa. 

The  Poland!  onlj  mnitered  lliree  pena;  but  itill  all  were 
eapitaL  Black,  BiUer-apaiigled,  and  Oolden-apaugled  were  llie 
TmrietiM  shown. 

Intbo  "Eitra  CUbs,"  Brahmaa,  HaUyi,  and  Black  Ham- 
burg were  especiallT  good  g  the  foot  i>,  thwe  eonld  loarcelv  be 
better  owi. 

The  Sebright  Bakiamt  were  ahown  in  flnt-nle  oondition, 
the  oompetition  being  good  throughout.  The  Game  Bantama 
were  undoubtedlj  one  of  the  belt  Tarietie*  of  poultry  ahown, 
whether  aa  pen*  of  three  or  tingla  eoeki.  From  aome  cauae  or 
other,  howBTer,  not  a  few  of  the  beet  birda  were  exhibited  in 
Te^  hi  inferior  oondition  to  ordioarj. 

In  Aflesburj  Ihtcts  Mrs.  Sesmoni  took  Um  leadi  but  more 
oloael;  preued  than  we  eier  jet  remember  bj  tha  aeoond  priie 
birda,  belonging  to  Mr.  Kobinaon,  of  DWeralOn,  A  moat  un- 
preoedentad  fature,  and  at  the  same  time  a  moat  aaliafaotorj 
one,  occurred  in  the  Koaen  Dnck  claaa;  throughout  the  whole 
rather  extensiTe  clau  only  a  eingla  pen  was  faullj,  either  in 
billa  or  feather,  oonscquenti;  the  loate*  vera  called  upon  as  the 
sitreet  telttaW.  Here  again  thej  proved  olosely  competing,  the 
beat  pan  weighing  25i  lbs.,  and  erm  the  Hghtei't  weight  among 
tha  whole  was  22^  lbs.  full;.  In  Buenoa  Ajrean  Ducka,  Mr. 
Sainabury,  of  Deiize?,  scoured  fintpoaition  with  a  most  eieeWent 
pan,  in  da&ance  of  a  rer;  apirited  competition  among  tii  pens 
(out  of  a  olaae  of  eight),  all  atandins  wetl-named  in  the  priie 
lut.  Wa  most  surely  hare  bwn  wrongly  informed  that  thia 
gaDtlanan  had  determined  to  sell  out,  and  abandon  the  IWicy, 
Mr  thii  oannot  jioesibly  be  while  in  poaaaMion  of  such  apaci- 
nwna  as  those  shown  at  UlTeraton.  A  baautifij  pan  of  Mandarin 
Doeks,  and  a  perfect  trio  ot  Call  DoiIb,  were  attraetioni  in  the 
ntra  Duck  cUee. 

We  now  corae  to  a  raoit  important  feature  in  the  Show— the 
alaaa  for  Single  Oame  COeki,  the  priiee  being  Tary  liberal  the 
OMnpetilion  waa  necessarily  moat  cutting  and  aerere.  Thirteen 
bird*  are  faTonrably  mentioned  in  the  priae  sheat.  As  might 
be  expected,  condition  here  told  a  heary  tale,  either  pro  or 
COB,  as  the  birds  forming  the  whole  claaa  (aave  one)  were  tested 
by  the  hand.  It  ia  right  here  to  name  that  a  very  capital  bird 
(pen  1C8),  wilfully  trimmed  tha  night  preTionsly  in  tha  hackle, 
was  at  once  disqualified,  and  thia  siUy  act  of  its  owner  prevented 
its  coni^etition,  whilst  otherwise  it  might  have  stood  well 
placed.  The  cicusc  made  by  the  proprietor,  we  confesa  a 
flimsy  one,  "  he  never  thought  the  Judge  would  have  detected  it, 
or  he  would  not  have  alten^Xad  Ike  deception."  The  fint-prize 
bird  woa  a  marTellousI;  good  Black-bieaated  Bad,  taking  a 
£7  priie ;  tha  second,  a  peouliarly  neat-looking  bird  for  his 
enormous  aiie  (said  to  be  7i  lbs.),  a  Brown  Bed  i  the  third, 
alao,  waa  the  same  oolonvi  and  tha  fourth,  a  BUek-breaaled 
one.  Many  of  these  birde  only  reaching  ■  high  commendatian, 
had  stood  in  far  higher  position  at  former  ahowa  i  but  now  their 
condition  was  vastly  deteriorated.  As  a  claaa  we  rarely  lee  better. 
The  fotloxing  is  the  list  of  awards  :— 
c o......     „.....-... — .  „  ,__..__  — -„oil.  Pca*on.  BlgUr 


Walcheir  (SUigrClaiiaiiiaiil 

F.  Hirdf.  Liliter  D^ks,  Bmltar^ 

Chans',  Coslbrookdilc,  StirDpihlre: 

HoiBUBOH     (SllTFr-pcDcilJed{.—  >ir 
Seeeoil,  /.  B.  Cbune,  CosltiroeUila, 


r,  SheffliM  (Bus  Ceclilni). 


.    HtghlTO 


Lgham.     Cammf  nded,  J.  Cre^.  ^* 

nAHDDaaii  tckiivur-spuiEtcd),—Pint.  J.  DIxoTi,  Ko'  n  rsrs,  artarora. 
Second.  D.  Wtinn,  Crouhllli,  Tutkahlie.  Hl|blr  Conmioiiilsd,  H.  BsM. 
Kendall  R.  Teebay,  Folvaod,  PnaUm;  J.  B.  Ctaae.Slirayihlr'a)  Q.  R.TaU. 
I>[j|fle1d.    Cummeoded,  J.  F)tl]1lF«>I^  CoaiBUm. 

PoLiKD  [any  goloor).  —  first,  J.  Dlion,  North  Part,  Bnflford  (SUvtr- 
Spinjcltd).  Second.  H.  Jchnsaa.  West  Snnderlud  (Black).  Hlght^  Coio- 
nwndeit.  J.  Daon  (Oold-siisiiRled). 

too  (Bnhma  Fwmi.    Seconlt,  J.  IHian,  KcrEti  Park,  I^ford.    Hlchly 

Padier,  Leeds  (Black  ilainlmr|lu>)  j  T.  W.  Hill,  Hejwiwd,'  Huiclieile^ 
(Brahma  Poutra) ;  O.  R.  Tale,  DrlfiaU  (Utlaril. 

Bahiihs  (Gold  and  Sllrer-Uccd).— FInt,  T.  R.  D.  BiTl^r,  BleE'enrada, 
Beds.  SKond,  E.  TeardlFr.'aiiEmcld.  Hl|hl)' CDinnicndgd,  1.  O.  Park, 
OlUbcad,  near  WhUahaven  j  T.  W.  HUl,  Hevwood.  llanctiettar. 

BiKiAUi  IGaniai.-Flrtt,  O.  C.  Whilwell,  ICindal.    Secruid,  11.  Uoon^lnn., 

Btylej,  BlKt-leiwads.  Bsdi;   J.  Camm,  Bonthwell.  NolM ;    W.  Klveiter, 
MisAlFld  (DnckoliiKi] :  B.I,  RakiaiOB,1haHiyA,Ulir<raton;  E.  BsliksirorUi. 
Calli.  I«ds;  Q.  R.  Tale,  I>rUMil,  Q.  G.  Whll-eU:  ].  R.  Redbard.  W 
...   =.,....     ^ .,^^_  E  rsardlsT,  Stuffleld  ■-     -     ■       ■     •  -  ■ 


^^___ VS 

othor  TarlatyX— Pint,  UIssD.  A,  ElnR.  WhUebaven  (Japan- 

"ndicj,  Laeds  (WblM).     U\gali  C '- 

do.  Aeia  (Whltsl;  T,  "  *■■"   "" 


e).    Becnnd,  E.  Hi 

U.  D.  Bulejr,  BUileti 

Ducis  (White  Aylealiuryl.— Fint,  Mrs  M.  Beamcns.  Hai 
"   I.  Ui^iaHiB,  lbs  Hook,,  Ulvariton.    Higbl;  Ci 


;s  lUou 


look.  UlvariKJn.    1 
dni.ll.  Seam  OBI, 


II.  A;leabar]>. 
k,  OTTtntoii. 


Highly  Commi ,    ... , _„-   , .,    

North  Paik,  Bndtnnl ;  G.  B.  Tate.  DilSeM  (  U.  L  Sublnua ;  a.  C  Whit- 
nell,  Keidsl.    Connncnded,  h.  I.  Robinson. 

Ducu  (Black  Eut  tndlanl.^nnt,  Q.  S.  Salntbnry.  Rowde,  Derltei. 
Seniid,  J.  Dlion.  Noclh  Part,  Bnjlbnl.  Highly  Coiumended,  J.  R.  Jtuop, 
Ualli   f.   W.  Earle,  BdsahDn^  Preacot;    li.  CblU,  Jan.,  Birmlagham  ; 


Park.  B 


Ddoxs  lady  other  varlelD.-Flnil.  J.  Diioo,  Kcrlh  I 
darin).     Sennd.  T.  H.  I>.  Baylgy,  Bigglenradis,  BoiIe 


G»n«  ChickbSs  (any  vartetyS-rint,  O.  C.  Whllnell,  Kendal.  Second, 
E.  AicbaE.  UalrerD.  Third.  A.  Bampaon.  Ballon-le-UaQn.  Hlchli  Com- 
msBded,  t.  W.  R&lhead.  ComnicDtled.  R.  Parktaion,  Poallon-le- Pytde  ; 
a  I.  RoWn»n,  the  Nook,  OlTerttoB ;  A.  B.  Dyi-,  Salop. 

OaBE  BiHTiH  CocKS.~Fin>.  R.  Hoon.  Jnn.,  Wsvenrea,  Lireruxil. 
Seconi,  T.  U.  D.  Baylay,  BlKRleairsda,  Beds.    Highly  Commended,  R.  I. 

Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  ot  Eden  Cottage,  3parkbrook,  oOcialed 
aa  Judge,  and  the  Meeting  was  very  w^  atteuded. 


THE  CAYUGA  SLACK  DFCK. 

The  variety  of  Duok  to  whioh  thia  name  baa  been  applied  is 
remarkable  for  tha  great  weight  it  attains,  and  the  fine  quality 
of  its  flesh.  Its  origin  is  not  positively  known.  Wa  first  saw 
it  fourteen  or  flfleen  jeare  ago  in  Cayuga  county.  Hew  York, 
where  it  has  been  bred  in  ccmsiderabla  numben.  In  general 
appearance,  eicept  in  being  of  larger  siie,  it  oloeely  reeem- 
hies  the  Ceylon  or  Bast  India  Dnek  which  we  have  saen  in 
Surope.  It  is  larger  on  the  average  than  the  Aylesbury,  and 
nearly  or  quite  at  large  aa  the  Rouen.  J.  B,  Tage,  of  Sennett, 
Cayuga  county,  New  York,  who  has  bred  these  Dncka  many 
years,  states  that  he  hea  had  then  to  weigh  16  lbs.  per  pair  at 
BIX  months  old.  About  the  Itt  of  December  Mr.  Page  killed 
Ihe  weights  of  which  were  aa  follows  : —Toung  drakes  8  ibe, 

_  dressed  i  a  young  Duck  7  lbs.  i  five  yearling  Dupka  from 
7  lbs.  (0  7ilb9.  each.  Mr.  Page  observea  that  there  is  usually 
more  or  less  white  on  the  breaat  of  these  Ducks,  but  lie  thinks 
they  could  be  bred  perfectly  black.  They  are  unquestionably 
a  very  valuable  variety.  The  quality  of  thmr  fleab  wa  know  ta 
axeellent.— (Baefoa  OUtivalor.) 
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pretty  freely.  It  is  a  rather  singular  coincidence  that  it  was  on 
the  same  djiy  of  the  month  last  year,  that  I  first  observetl  pollen- 
gathering  in  my  apiary. — A  Devonsuire  Bee-keepeii. 


CANARIES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

The  Exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  birds  showed  a  great  advance 


breeding,  be  iUelf  nearly  if  not  quite  as  greafc  an  rrii  u  flat 
which  it  is  designed  to  remove  may  be  deemed  an  open  question 
and  one  which  experience  alone  can  aolve.  If  wooden  hirBi 
could  be  rendered  equal  as  nonoonducfcora  of  heat  to  thoae  audi 
of  straw  (in  which  ventilation  is  generally  unknown),  the depoili 
of  internal  moisture  might  probably  be  eitlier  altogether  avoided 
or  at  any  rate  greatly  diminished.  It  is  with  this  viewtbitl 
have  tried  lining  a  couple  of  my  hives  with  rush  matting;  bar 


on  previous  years  both  in  number  and  quality,  showing  what    jj^jg  experiment  is,  as  yet,  too  recent  to  warrant  me  in  no- 

nounciiig  an  opmion  upon  it.    So  far  as  my  present 
and  observation  extend,  I  fancy  it  will  be  found  most 


can  be  done  by  careful  breeding.     The  Norwich  classes  were 

very  superior.    In  the  Jonque  class  the  colours  resembled  that  ^^^^  «««...„..„„  »-.»v«v.  *  —«    .«  -.^.  w^  .^.^»  »w«.  « 

of  an  orange,  and  their  shape  was  good.     In  the  Mealy  cUss  =  Jo  veVtoite"  wooto'^brvei  di^^^^ 

thoy  were  all  that  could  be  deeired—in  fact,  the  best  ever  as  yet  ^^^y  j,,^  ^^^^^^j^  ^f  January  commencee. 

presented  for  competition.     In  the  Belgian  classes  vast  improve-  ^he  following  extract  frim  a  letter  written  from  8taffordilBi% 

ment  was  vei7  discernible,  and  scarcely  a  bad  bird  among  them.  ^^^^  ^^^  22nd  January,  in  which  the  subject  ia  adverted  toM 

So  different  from  former  years,  breeders  having  turned  their    ^^^^  y^^  without  interest* 

attention  to  the  true  breed,  and  have  discarded  tlie  long  coarse-  c  i  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^'  |,^^  ^^j^    ^j^^       ^^  ^,f      ^^  „^ 

feathered  bird  so  prevalent  m  former  times.     Ihe  Crested  birds  j^^j^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^  beginning  of  November— ».«.,  the  bongs  hm 

are  still  behind  lu  shape,  &c.    The  Lizards  were  very  good  but  j,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  f^^  ^j^^  ^        ^,f  ^^  y^^^^  ^^^^  j,^  tpertuiw 

especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  obtain  the  clear  cap,,  which  covered  with  perforated  line.    A  friend  of  mine,  mentioned  hf 

in  some  was  broken.    The  classes  of  "London  Jonque  Fancies  ^   Johnson  in  The  Journal  of  Hobticultubi,  tnatsd  ha 

were  especially  good,  and  deserve  the  higlicst  commendation ;  and  y,^  j^  ^j^j^          ^j^^^  ^j^^  greatest  sucoess,  and  had  the  eti&it 

the  difference  in  the  shades  of  colour  could  only  be  dwcovercd  g^^rms  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  consumption  of  food  m 

by  taking  them  out  of  the  cage  and   bringing  them  m  close  ^^^  ^^^^  lessened.     I  am  quite  persuaded  that  no  amooatif 

contact.    The  feathers  were  of  a  most  brilliant  gold  colour,  and  ^^^^  experienced  in  thU  climate  wiU  injure  bees  thuf  exposed.  I 

the  green  almost  black.    The  Mealy  were  also  good.     In  tlie  ^j^g^j  ^^^  aperture  at  the  top  of  my  Liguriana  about  a  foitnkU 

«  Goldfinch  Mule     class  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  their  favour,  ^^^  ^  j  thought  the  warm  weather  would  induce  the  queen  tokf. 

they    were  of  themselves  a  show.      1  »»ere  ^^ere  two   hybrids  «  ^    ^^^  y^^^^  ^f  common  beee  are  etUl  quite  open  i  aid  d . 

between  the  Goldfinch  and  Bullfinch,  perfectly  beautiful,  show-  ^^  y^^  ^^  ^^^^  healthy.     Although  the  Liguriana  and  antm 

*^4i**®i''^.^***.^"^J  ^^^^^^\  and  most  rare.  of  bhick  bees  may  be  said  to  have  subsisted  entirely  on  kMfmvr 

The  Foreign  birds  were  in  endless  variety  and  good  condition.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^  August,  I  see  no  symptom  of  dyeentaiT  whU 

The  Parrote  and  Parro9Uots  were  well  represented.  attacked  them  last  year  when  fed  on  brown  sugar  and  beer. 

There  wore  also  Britwh  songsters  m  first-rate  appearance,  being  uj  g^^  ^^lo  Liguriana  much  more  alert  and  watdifolthn 

very  clwnjmd  looking  as  if  well  cared  for.     A  novelty  appeared  ^y^^  j^j^^  ^^^^  especiaUy  at  low  temperatures.     Are  any  rf 

m  the  Bullfinch  class  of  two  Pied,  black  and  white.  yo„  original  queens  still  alive  ?— B." 

In  the  Magpie  class  there  were  two  of  dun  colour  m  the  place  i^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^,^^  concluding  query,  I  may  state  that  only  it 

of  black,  and,  strange  to  say,  were  found  m  the  same  nest  with  ^^  ^^  original  Ligurian  queens  now  survives.    Two  fell  vietoM 

°^*^i.^^®*^^l^^^^"'*      «    ,    .        ,j  ,.     ^    .     1        J  last  summer  to  the  attempt  to  lead  off  natural  swarms-s  tiA 

The  Show,  in  fact,  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  no  ^1,^^.^^  ^he  state  of  their  wings  quite  unfitted  them  for  scea» 

amount  of  praise  is  too  great  for  Mr.  Houghton   under  whose  piigfaing.     One  dropped  close  to  her  hive,  and,  being  letORMd 

direction  the  whole  arrangements  are  made.— T.  Mooeb.  ^y  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  morning,  having  been  slsin  by  I 

young  queen  which  had  made  her  appearance  from  a  royal  ed 

that  I  had  overlooked.     The  other  probablj  fell  at  a  giiatir 

TEMPERATURE  OF  BEE-HIVES  IN  WINTER—  distance  among  the  grass,  as  I  could  not  succeed  in  diseof«mf 

VENTILATION-LIGURIAN   QUEENS.  L'S U^er T^. t^L^  oTSfctfl J?„.^U»^^^ 

I  HAVE  to  thank  '^r.  Taylor  for  his  decisive  confirmation  m  ^^g  caused  by  the  piiUing  about  which  the  unfortunate  qvnm 

your  last  Number  of  my  views  respecting  the  effect  produced  by  received  from  the  black  bees  during  the  time  they  held  them  m 

ventilation  in  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  bee-  durance,  on  their  being  first  introduced,  and  before  th^  wM 

hives  during  winter.     I  find  on  examining  his  table  recon^ne  aUowed  to  exercise  their  royal  functions.     It  adds  yet  aaetk* 

the  temperature  of  ventilated  hives,  that  the  highwt  point  r^ched  element  of  uncertainty  in  addition  to  the  very  great  risk  whkfc 

during  the  month  of  January  was  64  by  hive  No.  I ;  whilst  in  attends  the  introduction  of  Ligurian  queens  to  stocks  of  00«- 

hives  Nos.  2  and  3,  which  appear  to  be  the  only  others  m  which  nj^^  bees. — ^A  Dbvovshibb  Bbx-kxkpeb. 
thermometrical  observations  were  registered  during  that  month, 

the  highest  temperature  was  50*  and  60**  respectively.    The  re-  -                            — 

suits  of  these  observations  vary  so  greatly  from  those  recorded  VARIETIES 

by  Huber  that  th.  mere  dUference  i"  climate  betj^n  Switzer-  j,^„  ^^^  ^^rRNiP  TASTK.-IW  fifteen  yem  I  kM 

Und  and  England  cannot  be  held  .ufflc.ent  »«  jcc"""'  (»'•'•  p„ctued  the  following  plwi,   and  not  only  hare  h«l  boll* 

We  must  therefore   It  appear,  to  me  come  to  the  conchw.on  P .  j^       ^    .      ^^   ,    f^  ^      '^^  ^^^^       ^^       ^     .,  ^ 

that  the  real  cauBO  of  *"  ~«?5»W«  J'™V?l^J°if.iW„«  «nd  C"'""'  *<>  gfa*  gutter.    Imppimi.-!-The  oow.'iboaldnotk 

*'JV'    i?   f^       '^  S[ '          ^^id  I  kii!m  'J    i  ir  fed  with  turnip,  an  hour  prerioS.  to  either  moning  or  erMV 

of  h»  .llu.tnou.  predeo».or  had  not  the  benefit  of  tbi.  com-  .,^.        ^^}'  ^^^  ^^^  ,^^^,^  ^         ^  collected  m  ercek.  « 

•^wVi  T^""^*™ ''rT  .~ '°  ^.K**''!?*"  K .i„„^  i.  „,  '  o*«  V»»e<l  earthenware  material,  Mid  not  in  wood,  ttai 

Wilh  the  T.ew  of  '!•  ™«/l»«^e' "'f, ?''°2rtTT  ^^^^^^^^  crock.,  before  and  after  being  uaed,  ihould  be  wMhed  deln-iA 

1.  not  the  real  oj"'e  of  «!•«  diwrepanCT  aUud*d  to,  I  «>»  ""O"":  .ending  water  and  thoroughly  dri^.    Prwiou.  to  pattingmlhi 

ing  (January  29th)  between  nme  "d  ten  o  dock   •»c«tamed  8            ^^^^^  ^^^^  8   ?^^  ^^  ^^  buttermilk  uU abort 

the  teni|^rature  of  the  central  part  of  the  mtenor  of  tour  of  my  ;  ^^ . f  ^  \ ^ ^  ^^  .«ii..w»*««  .u^»i.i  u^  «— *  ««*  :•  A» 

iives  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  thermometer  which  I  allowed 

o  reniain  until  all  excitement  had  subsided.    The  following 


are  the  results 


tne  tenn^raiurc  oi  me  cenirai  pan  oi  »ne  mienor  oi  lour  oi  my  ;  .,       .         .      i.,„«  «^  ^t  ..ii..w^.tt  .it^^ni^  u^  a..^  •.«♦  ;«  Am 

hives  bv  the  introduction  of  a  smaU  thermometer  which  I  allowed    *^r%?L%i,X  ^J  m  Wrtrl^n^  J^^^^ 
^  ,n,.;,.;«  »T,f:i  «li  n,..JfAmPtit  hull   «ihi.irl«d.    Th«  followinir    ^^^  i  th^  let  the  warm  milk  be  straiued  asuspal  dowii  Oil  » 

The  quantity  of  buttermilk  above  mentioned  is  sufilcieni  W 
thirty  quarts  of  new  milk.  I  always  keep  my  milk  from  six  if 
eight  days  before  churning,  and  it  is  then  both  thick  end  sov- 
Bv  following  these  rules,  I  am  sure  that  any  of  your  snbserib*' 
who  try  them  will  find  their  beneficial  effects. — Xx  OiO  6r 
scbidbb's  WiVB,^  {Irish  Farmer's  Oaxsiie.) 


live  No.  7  80*  I  Hire  No.  16 86* 

,.       9  86*  I         „        22 89*» 

live  No.  7  is  the  lesst  populous  of  the  four  colonies  experi- 

..cotcd  on ;    but  I  should  state  that  brood  is  present  in  all. 

Y?his  experiment  appears  to  confirm   the  accuracy  of  Huberts 

•--^rvations,  and  tends  to  prove  the  corrcctnws  of  the  views 

«.«/pounded  by  me  in  page  317 — viz.,  that  ventils*'*-^  viooden 

lives  during -'"♦er  prevents  the  deposit  of  «»^''*   »•      jisture  by       ^  .„  „.     ^  ...  .^  ._^.     •  -^ 

^wering  *K^       ...nocture   of  thj  i--ri.  ,  v-ther  thi^      .^^^S^r^"  ^ir^^eS  r.^^S  WS^^-SSS*^  ^^sTS^ 


OUfi  IiETTEB  BOX. 

-How  can  we  tell  the  aven 
.^:„:  t  .^    .  1     •  .         "V  »•»  — vj »     0UUIV  varieties  aie  pigmies  as 
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OSTS    of    fresh 

of  the  different  Lrnds  of 
Cyclamens  (of  iome  the 
IcaveB  oa\j,  and  of  others 
leBTCH  and  floirerB),  from 
all  parla  of  the  conntir, 
and  from  plants  bonght 
in  London  and  in  pro- 
Tincial  naraeries,  hare 
been  aent  to  lue,  all  of 
which  I  intend  drjing  and 
lv\at(  for  future  refereace  ; 
the    questions   and   the    re- 

cea  which  are  required  of  me 

refrarding  them  would  fill  a  hook 
of  many  pages,  and  what  to  do  ahout  them  is  easy 
flDOUgh  ;  hut  it  is  more  cobj  to  see  hovr  very  different 
the  tiling  when  done  shall  betaken  bj  diS'.'rent  growers, 
for  it  seems  a  nnivereal  point  with  the  collectors  of  rery 
old  and  rer;  rare  planta  to  hare  adopted  the  errora  of  the 
nee  of  botanists  who  made  the  mistake,  and  maintained 
it  for  the  last  three  score  and  ten  years,  about  the  Ivy- 
leaved  Cyclamen.  But  I  rather  suspect  the  mistake  has 
been  of  older  date  still,  and  that  it  originated  with  Lin- 
lUBUS  himself  in  his  "Species  Plantarum;"  for  Uitler, 
who  took  all  the  botanical  deSnitions  of  LinnEeus  as  far 
U  they  weni,  for  the  uoreformed  early  editions  of  his 
dictionary,  ^jitotes  Linnaiiis'  "  Species  Plaotarnm,  18V' 
-T   hia  description  of  the   "iTy-leaf  Cyclamen"    (foli'- 


Opeu  air  lu  IDnifland,   and  is  never  hurt  hy   the   frost ; 
suo.  that  its  flo<Ters  appear  before  ttie  le 
'  '  "  in  Augnat  an 

...     e  out  and  conlinae  growing 
mil  the  winter  and  spring,  till  May,  when  they  begin  to 

I  have  two  fresh  leaves  of  this  very  plant  in  water 
before  rue  from  a  clergyman  in  the  west  of  England,  who 
has  one  of  the  best-named  collections  of  rare  plants, 
perhaps,  in  the  kingdom.  One  leaf  ie  that  of  the  white 
iTj-leavcd  kind,  the  other  that  of  the  red-flowering  one, 
uid  the  reverend  gentleman  says  "  these  two  flower  in 
the  autumn,  the  flowers  come  before  the  leaves,  and  the 
plants  are  beautiful  objects  all  throngh  the  winter ;  mine 
■re  old  plants  and  very  large.  I  have  four  in  a  lar>;e 
bed,  one  at  each  corner.  I  send  you  a  few  seedlings 
of  each,"  for  which  I  am  very  much  obliged.  I  want  a 
few  of  last  year's  seedlings,  and  a  few  seeds  of  that  or 
Uiy  season  for  the  last  tea  years,  of  all  the  kinds  of 
Oyolamens  in  cultivation;  and  t  also  want  a  plant  of  all 
the  kinds,  not  including  the  Atkinsii  race,  from  as  many 
jrrowers,  and  as  widely  apart  as  may  be  found,  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  identity,  and  aolelv  for  the  benefit  of 
eager  correspondents,  who  desire  their  collections  to  be 
pnperl/  named,  free  from  doabt,  if  that  is  possible. 
I  have  «  large  collection  of  gay  Cyolameni,  end  I 
So.  46.— ToL.  IT.,  Vxw  Sutm. 


want  no  sort  of  persicum,  no  conm,  and  none  between 
the  two — that  is,  as  is  just  stated,  none  of  the  Atkinsii 
race,  a  race  the  most  lovely  of  them  all ;  but  I  am  full  of 
them,  and  none  of  them  are  wanted  for  what  is  desired 
of  me.  Now,  this  Ivy-leaved  of  this  English  amateur,  of 
Miller's  dictionary,  and  the  foliis  hastato-cordatis  angn- 
latis  of  the  "Species  Plantarum"  of  Linnteus,  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  the  true  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen  at  all  ;  and 
I  must  beg  pardon  of  the  representatives  of  Sir  E.  J. 
Smith  and  Don,  snd  of  Dr.  Lindley.  for  Baying  they 
made  the  mistake  about  this  plant,  as  I  thought  they 
did,  hut  since  then,  from  a  prick  of  the  conacienco,  I 
traced  the  mistake  back  to  Linnasus,  and  they  only 
followed  the  trump  card. 

CluaiuB,  an  old  French  writer,  had  named  a  soath-of. 
Italy  plant,  and  called  it  the  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen  long 
before  Linnteus  was  born,  and  that  plant  is  much  more 
tender  in  constitution  than  persicum,  and  has  never  yet 
been  found  in  Auatria  at  all,  nor  in  Italy  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Po,  nor  much  north  of  Naples.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  south  peninsula,  and  there,  as  in  cuUivetiou, 
never  fails  to  bloom  in  the  spring,  and  never  in  the 
autumn  :  therefore,  Linnieus  was  mistaken  about  the 
Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen,  which  was  followed  by  all  our 
British  botanists,  and  had  to  be  rectified.  A  most 
amiable  old  Italian  botaniat,  Tenore  by  name,  and  lately 
deceased,  undertook  that  task,  and  did  it  well  too  ;  and  it 
is  as  well  that  British  amateurs,  too,  should  revise  the 
names  in  their  collections.  As  to  the  botanists,  they  put 
their  numbers  and  names  in  their  dried  specimens  of  the 
plants  right  long  since. 

What  I  principally  want  to  make  ont  with  these 
Cyclamens  is  the  difference  the  different  authors  fell 
into  in  their  descriptions.  Some  of  these  differences  are 
such  as  to  cause  one  to  suspect  that  an  entire  new  leaf 
must  be  turned  over  in  the  matter  of  Cyclamens.  You 
never  beard  of  anyone  having  succeeded  in  raising  a 
hybrid  Cyclamen,  but  Mr.  Atkins,  fo.-merly  well  known 
as  a  respectable  nurseryman  at  Northampton.  What, 
then,  would  you  say,  if  I  could  make  it  as  clear  to  you  as 
crystal  that  some  one  else,  and  a  very  diflerent  kind  of 
person,  or  persons,  had  done  tbe  same  before  Mr.  Atkins 
or  myself  was  bom  ?  That  is  really  my  impri-esion,  and 
I  am  all  but  certain  that  Sweet's  vemum  Cyclamen, 
which  was  also  known  to  and  described  by  Miller,  if  not 
by  LinnfBus,  is  a  hybrid  between  coum  and  something  of 
which  I  am  not  quite  certain  ;  but  I  think  it  is,  or  was, 
a  cross  between  a  late  September  bloomer,  such  as  nea- 
politanum  (the  common  linglish  bederaifolium),  and  an 
early-blooming  coum.  I  suggested  the  very  same  cross 
in  this  Journal  long  ago,  but  at  that  time  I  had  no  idea 
about  the  origin  ofvernum.  But  I  have  since  received  a 
true  vernum.  and  I  can  see  how  it  came  into  the  world. 
If,  indeed,  any  one  can  point  out  to  me  the  eiaot  spot 
where  it  may  be  seen  or  found  in  a  wild  state,  then  I 
woold  Bend  a  commissioner  to  that  very  spot  before  I 
could  believe  such  a  thing  ;  and  what  makes  me  so  certain, 
is  the  most  remarkable  deviation  we  see  in  this  new  race 
by  Mr.  AtJiins. 

Bo.  698.— Toi.  XXTI.,  Old  Bamt. 


JOURNAL  OF  HOETIOULTUBE  AND  COTTAGE  GABDENEB.         [  Febrnwy  11, 1» 


I  had  ten  spocimens  of  vomum  sent  to  me  by  ten  persons 
widely  apart,  within  the  last  three  jenrs,  and  there  is  one  now 
frosh  before  iny  eyes  from  the  imrpery  of  nij  early  day's 
Msittant  in  proving  rare  plants — Mr.  Wheeler,  ol  Warminster, 
not  one  of  which  is,  or  ever  wflu,  even  of  the  same  mce  as 
Temum  ;  they  all  belonged  to  the  ^tkini>ii  race.  Indeed,  from 
what  1  know  of  round  London,  I  suspei-t  the  true  vernum  Cycla- 
men is  not  on  {>ale  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

I  have  a  doubt  upon  my  mind  as  to  the  true  origin  and 
history  of  Goldio's  Cyclamen  ibiricum.  I  never  had  that  plant 
in  my  hands,  and  only  know  it  from  the  figure  ;  but  I  would  have 
no  great  hesitation  m  booking  it  with  vernum,  and  unless  the 
•pot  of  its  nativity  can  be  pointed  out  to  my  commissioner, 
Ishallhavo  it  down  as  a  hybrid  from  coum  by  peisicum,  its 
origin  being  different  from  that  of  vernum.  What  is  the  liistory 
or  Buppi  Bcd  history  of  ibiricum  ? 

The  flowers  of  the  true  C}'clamen  vernum  are  twice  the  size 
of  those  of  coum,  or  about  that  in  all  the  parts.  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  entirely  different  from  tho^e  of  coum  ;  the  colour  is 
lihtO)  eiactly  as  in  the  pale  red  common  Lilac  of  the  shrubbery, 
with  a  very  dark  large  black  mark  at  the  eye,  or  at  the  bottom 
of  the  divisions  of  the, flower,  and  wlieii  it  is  left  to  itself  it 
blooms  early  in  November,  never  later  than  the  end  of  that 
month,  unlees  the  bulbs  are  dried  off*  and  are  kept  dry  late  in 
September.  My  plant  has  now  bloomed  three  years  runiiing, 
twice  before  October  was  out,  and  la^t  autumn  just  at  the 
middle  of  the  first  week  in  November.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Gt)rdon,  late  of  Chiswick,  who  grew  it  and  t>eedliiigA  from  it  in 
the  Cliiswick  Garden,  and  who  well  described  it  in  1843,  that  it 
IB  entirely  a  misnamed  plant,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
called  the  winter  Cyclamen. 

The  three  fresh  varieties  of  coum  now  on  my  table  are  thus 
written  of  by  the  reverend  gentleman  who  sent  them.  **  No.  12 
if,  I  believe,  true  coum  with  its  plain  round  leaves.  No.  ]3  I 
harre  as  vernum ;  but  I  cannot  see  much  difierence  between  it 
'•nd  No.  14,  which  is,  I  helievo,  a  Tarictv  of  coum."  All  quite 
right  and  no  signs  of  a  vernum  in  No.  13  ;  but  what  follows  is 
what  I  want  you  to  take  heed  to.  "Ihese  three  are  now  in 
besntiful  flower,  and  are  lovely  objects.  Their  heaves  come 
before  the  flowers,  and  they  differ  from  the  first  two  [white  and 
red  neapolitsnum,  alias  h^ersefolium]  in  this,  that  the  flowers 
of  the  first  two  come  in  the  centre  of  the  plant  [as  in  persicum] 
Blraight  from  the  tuber,  whereas  these  three  last  send  up  their 
flowers  outside  the  leaves,  and  so  the  flowers  form  an  exqui^ite 
magenta  margin  to  tlie  rich  green  centre."  This  has  never 
been  so  exactly  or  so  truly  recorded  before  this  day.  A  magenta 
margin  was  worth  living  to  see,  and  far  more  ^orth  the  little 
expense  it  would  cost  one  to  have  it  just  now  fresh  from  the 
nufflcries  on  one's  own  table,  or  on  a  stand  in  the  window  of 
the  drawing-room ;  but  all  the  brce<l  of  coum  require  as  much 
free  air  and  as  little  confinement  as  a  mountain  Daisy. 

But  let  me  follow  up  the  author  and  authority  for  the  '*  ma- 
genta margin."  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  Besides  these,  I  have  out 
of  doors  a  small  plant  of  Cyclamen  macrophyllum — or  whatever 
it  may  be  called — and  Cyclamen  europraum,  which  was  brought 
to  me  from  the  Alps  ;  it  is,  however,  a  sickly  plant,  and  1  can- 
not say  much  about  it."  Every  one  who  has  communicated 
GyolameM  information  for  these  pages  through  this  channel  has 
repi^ated  the  same  circumstance — the  bad  or  impaired  health  of 
his  European  Cyclamen  through  some  cause  or  other.  The 
Pyclamen  europeum  ought  to  have  been  called  the  sunimcr  or 
autumn-florering  coum  ;  for  it  is  more  like  coum  tlian  like  any 
other,  but  both  its  flowers  and  the  leaves  are  smaller  than  those 
of  coum  when  you  have  it  true.  The  leaves  of  coum  are  quite 
entire  on  t)ie  margin,  and  quite  free  from  marblmg ;  tho^e  of 
europteum  ave  slightly  toothed  on  the  edge,  and  very  strongly 
marked  with  the  liglit  marbling,  which  is  peculiar  to  mo^t  of 
them.  I  cannot  find  this  Cyclamen  anywhere,  or  procure  even 
a  leaf  of  it,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  since  1835  ;  but  at  that  time 
■nd  for  the  ten  preceding  seasons  I  never  heard  a  word  about 
Sadness  of  health,  or  any  diflflculty  about  growing  it.  But  it 
Au^t  be  a  variable  plant  for  Dr.  Lindley  figured  it  in  the 
"Botanicnl  Register"  under  the  name  Ciusii,  not  long  after 
=«weet  had  it  figured  in  his  "  British  Flower  Garden,"  176,  under 
ihe  proper  name  europa>um.  That  plant  bloomed  at  the  Exotic 
Hmmirj  with  Mr.  Knight  in  August,  1825,  and  alto  the  follow- 
qg  year.  Even  as  o^rly  as  that  period  this  kind  was  as  much 
.onfupe^  "»bout  London  as  ueapolitanuin  is  now;  for  Sweet 
'^ore-       .i^e,  writi-T:  about  eur'^ofieum,  tljat  "  the  plant  soh   '" 


of  which  there  ore  several  varieties  in  tho  form  of  their  Imtn; 
it  also  varies  «ith  whi«e  and  flesh-coloured  flowers."    From  tUi 
description  we  see  that  bweet,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  BriliA 
authorities  of  that  day,  was  led  away  by  the  error  of  LinnaaiH 
overlooking  the  plant  nanied   hederaDfolium   by  Clusius.    Bli 
Sweet  was  right  enough  in  his  estimate  of  the  fragrance  of  Cfd^ 
men  europssum ;  for  he  says,  "  ITie  fragrance  exceeds  olaoit 
that  of  any  other  plant  with  which  we  are  acquainted:'*    ill 
Dr.  Lindley  endorses  the  same  opinion  of  its  fragrance  iBidB 
a  ditferent  name  by  mistake — that  of  Cyclamen  Clusii,  wLii&hi 
said  "  emits  so  delicious  an  odour,  that  no  plant  can  be  bflllv 
calculated    for    ornamenting  a "  lady's    boudoir ;"    whidi  *■ 
wrong  at  both  ends,  and  only  right  in  the  middle,  howeTcr,  ■ 
the  plant  was  this,  our  europeum,  the  first  end  ;  and  the  !■! 
plant  in  cultivation,  not  "  calculated,"  but  well  known,  te  ^ 
any  good  at  all  in  a  lady's  boudoir  in  August,  the  other  mA| 
but  the  sweet  smell  from  the  flowers  is  the  next  bestthiif  ■ 
the  family  to  mag  nta  margin. 

A  plant  which  had  puzzled  so  many,  -and  which  lo  im 
can  report  on  now  in  a  healthy  state,  I  ^JAifit  4o  have,  to  Hi 
which  was  which,  and  which  is  so,  if  it  be'siiiiifa,  to  the  ptMli 
day.  Miller  mentions  a  spring-flowering  Qrolbnteu  which  ii  k^ 
if  it  be  not  the  ibiricum  of  Goldte  (radice  iitoquale  'ft>hif  lAfr 
latis).  The  leaves  of  my  flgure  ^'ibttioum  afe  iiot'orMMih 
however;  and  whether  the  *'rObt"  be *f rnitpiWr  or  att kWm 
than  I  can  know,  but  Miller  sajps  '**the.'h>ot  is  not  UMplrtti 
a  nutmeg,  the  leaves  small,  the  fltiwenr^h  IMe'^^'iri^^"^*^ 
of  a  fletih  colour,  with  purple  bottomSjJf'  'bdt  "WrWy .  'iiKudiflli 
seeds  in  England.  Can  you  tell  what  Wh  Or%iglit  Slitetltaf 
Miller  was  well  acquainted  with  that  Cyclamen  vernnin,lMi 
no  one  ncw-a-days  seems  ever  to  have  seen.  It  was  •  Ul 
autumnal  bloomer  with  him.  "The  leaves  and  flowers  of  fln 
come  up  from  the  root  at  the  same  time ;  tlie  flowers  m  d 
a  purplish  colour,  and  their  bottoms  are  of  a  deep  red ;  it  fiowi 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  requires  protection  from  the  frort  ■ 
winter."  But  there  was  no  regular  system  of  specific  naipei k 
the  time  he  first  publi»hed,  and  his  specific  name  for  TonMi 
sounds  odd  enough  in  our  day :  it  is  this  — *'  Round-kMiK 
Sowbread,  with  a  purple  under  side,*'  which  wou'd  vpptf  ii 
coum  as  well ;  but  of  coum  he  says,  "  Winter  Cydamen  fMk 
orbicular  leaves,  red  on  the  under  side,"  also  '*  the  coom  of  Ihl 
herbalists." 

As  the  best  remedy  for  sickly  Cyclamens  and  for  piUMMi 
new  to  yon,  I  shall  give  another  extract  from  the  author  of  thi 
magenta  margin.  When  referring  to  his  sickly  europwUB,!! 
adds,  **  But  I  shall  give  it  a  dose  of  cocoa  nut — my  mnedrftf 
ever\  thing,  and  perhaps  it  may  do  better  another  year.  IW 
cocoa  nut  is  wonderful  stufl:  For  pot  bulbs  I  use  it  porV|lll 
I  wi  h  you  could  see  a  large  pot  of  Yeltbeiinia  that  I  now  htft| 
and  m  ■  Ixias  and  other  such  things  are  looking  most  promiDili 
I  find  it  very  good  for  potting  Qeraniums  and  other  such  thafefl 
for  keeping  through  the  winter,  and  anything  grown  in  it  wtif 
be  transplanted  with  half  the  usual  trouble  and  risk,  as  ihefodi 
are  not  torn  in  transplanting.  By  help  of  it  I  have  suceeedsdii 
growing  healthy  plants  of  the  Parsley  Fern— a  regular  tesMfti 
most  growers,  out  of  doors  for  more  than  two  years." 

Tliis  cocoa  nut  stuff'  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  fron  M 
garden  ;  and  my  garden,  in  which  everything  under  ths^  Ni 
would  now  grow,  is  made  up  with  it  and  black  sand,  with  I 
little  clay  to  the  depth  of  4  ^t,  the  first  20  inches  beingfc^ 
one-third  co<'oa-nut  sawdust,  or  rather  crusher  dust,  and  leini* 
all  my  delicatums  in  it  almost  pure ;   but  in  the  summer  iCMOB 
all  pots  in  which  it  is  used  should  be  plunged  to  the  riiB|ll 
the  dry  sides  of  a  pot  in  the  sun  or  on  the  stages  of  a  ff^^ 
house  will  suck  it  dry  farter  than  a  ball  of  compost,  althMip 
a  barrowload  of  it  if  placed  in  a  round  heap  on  the  pa' 
would  not  get  dry  through  snd  through  for  the  six  8 
months.     It  was  from  this  tendency  in  cocoa-nnt  flbie 
that  I  had  to  double  so  many  pots  in  summer,  and  hit  VBiK 
stopping   the  ventilation  between  the  tops  of  the  two  tc^ 
and  so  founded    the  fact  that  moist  bottom   heat  couM  It 
had  outside  tho  window  the  whole  summer  without  si^  C0i^ 
but  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  at  finding  plants,  nd  M 
plants  were  ever  yet  found  in  such  places,  and  now  I  hM* 
taken  to  it  as  a  regular  plan  the  year  through.     But  for  Rgj 
snd  bulbs  I  have  been,  from   the  beginning,  indebted  to  Mi 
practice  of  the  author  of  the  magenta  mnrgin,  to  whom  I  miir 
to  recommend  the  first  magenta  bed  with  a  pure  mavghl 
week  if  a^     •    'ell  lo*^  th*t  J  am  not  poshod  off  to  some  < 
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A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND.-No.  13. 

TRnflTI  COLLEGE  OASDEyS,  SXTBLIK. 

**  SiTRE,  aDd  hare  you  not  been  looking  at  the  gardens,  and 
with  all  your  eyes  too  ?  it*s  to  be  joking  me  you  are,  sir  2  "  was 
all  the  answer  to  a  very  polite  inquiry  we  could  obtain  from  a 
KMj-oheeked  lad,  who  scampered  off  in  high  glee,  no  doubt 
imagining  ho  had  taken  the  conceit  out  of  one  who  was  merely 
asking  for  asking^s  sake ;  for  to  their  honour,  be  it  said,  we  never 
mt/k  with  more  courteous  attention  to  all  such  inquiries  than 
from  men  and  women  in  Ireland.  We  received  the  above  answer 
on  our  first  morning  in  DubHn,  after  going  all  round  the  out- 
side of  the  College,  and  looking  through  the  railings  at  the 
men  cutting  the  long  grass  in  what  is  called  College  Park ;  and 
after  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  garden  so  long 
Mtociated  with  the  honoured  name  of  i>r.  Mackay,  and  more 
ktlerly  with  that  of  Mr.  Bain,  must  be  somewhere  else  than  in 
tiie  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  College.  We  found  next 
dftv  that  these  gsjrdens  were  south-east  the  best  part  of  two 
mups,  and  the  road  to  them  passing  through  streets  and  squares, 
with  the  sides  planted  with  trees  in  the  Boulevard  style,  the 
property  and  the  doings,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  of  the  late 
Ismeated  and  much- loved  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea.  We  felt  it  to  be 
ft  great  honour,  after  meeting  with  Mr.  Bain,  to  be  introduced 
to  and  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  venerable  Doctor, 
wJbo  is  yet  hale  and  hearty,  and  with  whose  name  we  had  been 
funfliar  for  the  best  part  of  thirty  years. 

As  far  as  we  recollect  the  Doctor  retired  from  the  curatorship 
in  1855.  The  Council  cf  the  College,  to  wliom  the  gardens 
CXfllusively  belong,  honouring  themselves  in  the  honour  and 
attention  they  bestowed  on  an  old  faithful  servant,  Mr.  Bain 
then  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Curator ;  and  of  the  propriety 
of  that  appointment,  perhaps  the  highest  authority  stated  at 
the  time  that  "  a  better  selection  could  not  have  been  made." 
Mr.  Bain,  in  addition  to  other  spheres  of  improvement,  had 
also  been  a  favourite  pupil  of  Dr.  Mackay*s.  This  may  some- 
wliat  account  for  the  complete  and  genial  confidence,  and  the 
ilvong  reciprocal  attachment  existing  between  them,  which  even 
a  stranger  could  not  fail  to  notice  at  a  glance.  We  are  sorry  to 
■^  that  we  have  met  with  somewhat  similar  cases,  in  which 
there  was  anything  but  the  same  sweet  accord.  Standing  up 
liar  the  rights  and  fair  fame  of  our  order,  it  must  be  confessed, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  one  weakness  among  gardeners  that 
is  too  generally  developed,  though  there  are  noble  exceptions, 
and  tliat  is  the  unmanly  and  the  unseemly  habit  of  depreciating 
the  doings  of  predecessors.  Bad  enough  in  any  case,  it  reaches 
the  height  of  painfulness  when  that  predecessor  is  advanced  in 
life,  and  is  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  near  the  scene  of 
hit  former  labours.  Few  things  would  hurt  tlie  feelings  of  an 
old  gardener  more  than  getting  the  cold  shoulder  from  a  young 
iQooessor.  How  much  better  to  exhibit  something  of  a  filial 
and  paternal  regard !  The  younger  will  almost  be  certain  to  be 
the  greatest  gainer,  there  ever  being  an  advantage  in  having  the 
i^ergy  of  youth  balanced  with  the  experience  of  age.  The 
inflicting  of  a  single  sorrow  may  well  cause  a  pang  of  remorse.; 
there  never  will  be  a  tear  of  regret  because  we  had  it  in  our 
power  to  cause  the  eye  of  any,  and  especially  of  the  aged,  to 
qparkle  with  joy. 

A  slight  inspection  of  these  gardens,  which  w.i8  all  we  could 
me,  convinced  us  that  objects  of  purely  botanical  interest  were 
deemed  of  chief  importance.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  If 
botanic  gardens  condescend  to  humour  too  much  the  prevailing 
taetea  of  the  day,  their  distinctive  features  and  objects  are  apt  to  be 
loft.  It  would  be  well,  if  m  the  present  rage  for  bedding  plants,  Ac, 
young  men  should  have  access  to  such  gardens  as  this,  and  get 
an  idea  of  the  importance  of  systematic  and  physiological  botany. 
Iniensibly  we  began  to  fed  the  importance  of  forgotten  and  neg- 
lected studies,  and  to  our  mortification  soon  found  that  we  could 
keep  company  for  so  little  wav  with  Mr.  Bain,  who  seemed  to 
be  aa  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  recondite  phenomena  that  take 
place  within  the  spore-case  of  a  Fern  so  as  to  insure  fertilisation 
or  hyb'-idisation,  as  our  friend  Bir.  B^ton  is  thoroughly  oonver- 
nnt  with  the  mode  of  insuring  giant  or  pigmy  Pelargoniums  at 
wilL 

Instead  of  anything  like  a  regular  description  we  will  merely 
notice  a  few  things  that  chiefly  arrested  our  attention. 

Sirst.  'ilie  walks  were  commodious,  and  in  excellent  oonditi<m. 
IHm  taina  had  failen  heavily  that  morning,  bat  the  paths  were 


firm,  clean,  and  easy  for  the  feet.  If  you  put  clay  sticking  to 
your  feet  out  of  the  question,  hardly  anything  else  is  more  un« 
pleasant  to  walk  upon  than  shingly  gravel,  in  which  your  feet 
sink,  or  which  keeps  rolling  and  moving  with  you  as  you  go. 
Many  a  splendid  garden  has  left  an  unfavourable  impression 
on  the  mind  because  the  walks  were  dirty,  rough,  or  uncom- 
fortable. 

Second.  The  walls  were  well  covered  with  a  general  collec- 
tion of  half-hardy  plants,  and  some  which  require  a  greenhouse 
in  general  north  of  London.  Along  witli  such  plants  as  Glycines, 
Escallonias,  Evergreen  and  Trumpet  Honeysuckles,  Bnses,  Jas- 
mines, Clematis,  especially  all  the  tenderer  kinds,  Magnolias,  fine 
plants,  &o.,  we  noticed  large  plants  of  the  Ipomaea  jalapa  in 
bloom ;  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Berberis  fascicularis  covering  a 
large  space  of  wall ;  and  good  plants  of  B.  Darwinii,  Wallichiana, 
Bealii,  Fortunii,  japonica,  dealbata,  macrophylla,  &c., ;  Tecomaa 
of  sorts ;  a  nice  plant  of  Schinus  dependens  (?)  resembling  MuUii, 
with  fine  gracefur  foliage ;  some  fine  plants  of  Edwardsias,  aa 
grandiflora,  microph^Ua,  &c. ;  almost  every  spesies  and  variety 
of  Ceanothus,  the  azureus,  when  true,  still  bearing  the  bell  for 
beauty  ;  good  plants  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  Colletia,  spinosa 
being  generally  found  the  hardiest  of  these  Chilian  and  Pera« 
vian  plants  ;  seversl  good  plants  of  Pistacia,  as  the  Terebinth 
and  Masti'.-k  trees  ;  Rhus  triioliata  ;  and  a  goodly  number  of  Aus* 
tralian  and  Cape  plants,  either  getting  established  or  getting  a 
fair  trial  as  to  their  hardiness  in  such  a  climate.  Insteao^  how- 
ever, of  mentioning  plants  generally  found  on  such  walls  in 
England  before  the  frosts  of  last  year,  it  may  be  more  useful  to 
mention  a  practice  adopted  here  with  all  plants  agains**  walls  that 
are  considered  in  the  least  tender — namely,  several  of  cho  lower 
shoots  are  layered  in  the  border  pretty  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  and  these  arc  easily  protected  in  severe  weather ;  whilat 
those  against  the  wall  are  left  to  live  or  die. 

Third.  The  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  lawn  are,  in  general, 
compact,  dense  masses,  and  are  interesting  not  only  on  that 
account,  bat  also  from  the  treatment  they  have  received  to  make 
them  so.  Among  fine  specimens  of  difierent  coloured,  and 
crisped,  and  plain-leaved  Hollies,  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Hodgin's  Holly,  a  fine,  plain-leaved  kind,  that  we  do  not  i^ 
colleot  seeing  before.  It  was  well  stored  with  berries,  which  are 
rather  scarce  things  this  season.  The  various  kinds  of  Arbutot, 
as  andrachne,  hybrida,  procera,  &c.  Several  varieties  of  Ala^ 
temus,  Laurustinus,  Portugal  Laurel,  Rhododendrons,  fto., 
were  dose  and  compact  masses  of  growth.  Among  the  Pine 
tribe  we  noticed  good  young  plants  of  Wellingtonia,  dense  speci- 
mens of  Thujas,  Cupressus,  Jnniperus,  and  masses  rather  than 
plants  of  Cryptomeria,  Taxodium  sempervirens,  &c. ;  also,  nice 
plants  of  Picca  nobilis,  Nordmanniana,  and  fine  specimens  of 
the  freer-growing  Pinuses,  as  austriaca,  palustris,  Pallasiana, 
&c.  Some  specimens  of  Pinus  excelsa  were  extra  interesting, 
not  so  much  for  their  height,  though  that  might  be  from 
20  feet  to  30  feet,  as  from  the  density  of  growth,  and  the  great 
width  of  the  branches  at  the  ba^e,  much  more  than  the  height 
of  the  plant,  sweeping  over  and  covering  the  grass  like  a  denie 
bed.  Mr.  Bain  has  partly  promised  to  give  us  the  dnnensiona, 
width  of  diameter  of  branches,  as  well  as  height  of  tree  of  some 
of  the  best  of  these  specimens.  In  the  case  of  these  fine  exoelsaa, 
we  understood  that  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  to  produce 
such  a  striking  efiect,  but  most  of  the  other  dense  specimens 
had  been  carefully  treated  to  produce  the  desired  result.  A 
dense  habit  of  growth  being  desirable  to  resist  the  viol*>nt  galea 
from  the  south-east,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  naturally  being 
inclined  to  grow  rather  open  and  thin* 

To  neutralise  this,  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  had  been  treated 
in  difierent  ways,  when  the  branches  get  thin  and  scraggy.  In 
some  cases  they  were  pruned  severely  back,  so  as  to  prodnoe 
new  and  healthy  shoots,  which  were  carefully  shortened  when 
young,  &c.  In  other  cases,  the  head  of  the  shrub  was  bent 
down  to  the  ground,  and  the  young  branches  layered,  and  when 
they  grew  vigorously  it  mattered  little  what  became  of  the  old 
plant.  The  layering  system  had  also  been  adopted  with  the 
whole  of  the  Pine  tribe,  including  Cryptomeria,  Thujaa,  Soo^ 
and  the  efiect  in  producing  dense  masses  was  very  striking. 
Young  plants  are  treated  much  the  same  as  hard-wooded  ever* 
greens.  Older  plants  of  the  resinous  tribe,  that  are  getting 
thin  and  unhealthy,  have  only  the  lower  branches  layered,  and 
these  soon  form  dense,  healthy  masses.  Healthy  plants,  bat 
getting  thinner  and  opener  in  growth  than  is  desirable,  have 
only  the  lower  branches  pinned  or  tied  down  to  a  more  hon* 
aortal  position,  and  that  generally  indocea  a  denser  hMk. 
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Layering  is,  howerer,  never  rc»orted  to,  in  the  case  of  a  healthy, 
fiue-habit€d  plant,  unless  for  increase  of  »took,  as  in  every  case 
it  robi  the  original  stem  of  its  vigour.  Its  effect  in  changing 
an  unhealthy  specimen  into  a  vigorous,  dcn<ie  mats,  that  on 
passing  you  would  not  know  from  a  single  plant,  is  very 
striking.  In  layering,  the  bark  is  merely  pared  off,  the  wood  is 
not  touched  at  all,  no  slitting,  tongueing,  or  an^ tiling  of  the 
sort.  Perhaps  the  moist  climate  may  have  a  little  to  do  with 
the  succeos. 

A  similar  mode  is  adopted  with  valuable  but  leggy  and  un- 
healthy greenhouse  and  stove  plants,  and  thus  by  bending  and 
layering  the  shoots  of  the  head,  fine  masi^es  and  finer  individual 
plants  are  obtained  much  sooner  than  by  striking  and  growing 
in  the  usual  way.  Some  of  the  tenderer  shj-flowering  Rhodo- 
dendrons have  been  induct'd  to  bloom  fr«>ely  by  bendmg  down 
the  shoots  and  tieing  them  in  a  recumbent  position,  the  sun 
had  so  much  more  power  in  concentrating  tlie  juice?,  that  fiower- 
buds  were  formed  on  the  points  ot  the  shoots  thus  reversed. 
Sufficient  vigour  was  in  such  cases  secured  in  the  ordinary  way. 
We  saw  some  fine  specimens  of  Kdgworthii,  Ac,  thus  treated. 
We  did  not  notice  the  tiling  ourselves,  but  a  friend  told  us  afWr- 
wards,  that  by  the  old  system  of  ringing  the  Dracaena  draco  was 
induced  to  bloom  some  three  years  ago,  and  by  a  doepi»h  in- 
cision into  the  stem  of  the,  Sabal  Palm,  that  strong-growing 
variety  was  made  to  fruit  when  of  a  moderate  size. 

Fourth.  Leaving  all  notice  of  herbaceous  pUnts  in  beds  and 
borders,  we  would  just  state,  that  in  a  shady  place  near  a  wall 
is  a  full  collection  of  British  and  Irish  Ferns.  Among  these 
we  noticed  a  fine  specinicn  of  a  Lady  Fern,  from  the  county  of 
Ma^o,  partaking  of  the  properties  of  cristate,  multifidum,  and 
others.  U'he  most  striking  thing,  however,  in  that  way,  was  the 
variety  of  the  Lady  Fern,  called  Frizelliae,  found  by  a  lady  of  that 
name  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  Some  of  the  fronds  come  like 
the  common  Ladv  Fern,  and  others  come  long  but  furnished 
with  pinna)  at  rather  open  intervals,  resembling  in  appearance 
those  of  Pteris  rotundifolia  In  plants  in  pots  in-doora,  there 
was  considerable  variety  as  to  the  extent  of  the  different  forios, 
but  all  had  these  forms  less  or  more,  and  in  some  cases  there 
was  hardly  a  trace  of  the  true  filix-femina.  As  far  as  we  recollect, 
Mr.  Bain  has  raised  plants  from  spore-seeds,  and  also  by  striking 
the  round-fronded  pinnn,  and  the  plants  presented  ?ery  much 
the  same  ap|>oarance  of  those  obtained  from  dividing  the  roote, 
with  the  exception  of  the  now  form  being  rather  more  abundant 
and  constant.  This  form  may,  therefore,  be  considered  distinct 
and  listing.  R.  Fish. 

(To  he  continued,) 


PINE  APPLE  CULTURE. 

{Continued from  page  232.) 
WATSBIKO,   STBINOnrO,  AND  ATMOSmERIO  HOISTUBS. 

Thi  cultivator  having  procured  and  provided  a  good  soil  for 

his  Pines,  he  vhould  next  provide  a  supply  of  good  water.     Every 

writer  on  this  point,  myself  amongst  the  rest,  recommends  rain 

water  as  the  best  to  water  all  plants  with,  whether  in  pots  or  in 

beds  of  earth.     Perhaps  some  reader  may  inquire  why  this  kind 

of  water  is  better  than  pump  or  pond  water.     The  reason  is 

because  pump  water  is  generally  hard—that  is,  feels  hard  to  the 

skin  when  washing  in  it  and  curdling  soap.     Thid  hardness  is 

caused  by  its  containing  an  excess  of  salts  of  lime  or  magneMa, 

which  is  poisonous  to  plants.     Stagnant  pond  water  contains 

in  excess   carburotted    hydrogen   and   other  gases   equally,   if 

not  more,  injurious  to  plants.     If,  however,  hard  water   must 

be   used,  the   injurious  properties   would   be   counteracted  by 

)utting    in   amongst  the  water  about  a  quart   of  ammoniacal 

^iquor  from   the  gas   manufactories  to  every  hundred    gallons 

a  few  hours  before  it  is   used.      River  water  approaches  the 

learest  to  rain  water  in  goodness  for  watering  purposes.     Rain 

'^er,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  rather  more  than  4  inches  of 

X  ^r  gas,  half  of  which  is  carbonic  acid  gns,  r.nd  the  remainder 

onsists  of  sixty  parts  of  nitrogen  and  forty  of  oxygen  gas — all 

''i{hly   beneficial  to   vegetation.      Every   observing   cultivator 

'*ast  have  noted  how  much  better  his  plants,  whether  in  pots  or 

M>rders,  throve  when  rain  falU  than  they  do  from  water  applied 

-^m  the  garden-pot  in  dry  weather,  however  bountifully  he  may 

,ply  that  necesaar?  liquid.     This  well-known   superiority  of 

1  water  mak<«s  it  i'— J»^ku  to  pres'-^e  it  for  watering  pur- 
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be  wasted.    To  keep  it  in  quantity  tanks  sunk  in  the  ground  in 
the  cheapest  of  reservoirs.    These  may  be  made  watrr-tight  bf 
puddling  with  clay  well- tempered,  or  by  a  coaiisirof  the  bat 
cement.    All  the  rain  water  that  falla  on  the  buildings  id  iIh 
garden   should    be  caueht  in  gutters  and  ronvoyed  by  ipooli 
to  the  tanks.    If  possible,  a  good  large  ci9t«*m  should  be  pieid 
inside  the  Pine-stove,  or  in  a  warm  shed  bt-hind,  from  whick  il 
may  be  conveyed  by  a  pipe  to  a  tap  inside.  From  such  a  often  lo 
placed,  the  water  will  always  be  warm  enough  to  give  to  thi 
plants.    Should  there  be  a  long  succession  of  dry  weathflrtha 
the  water  from  the  tanks  should  be  pum]>ed  up  and  convmed 
into  the  cistern  to  be  warmed.     If  there  is  no  cistern  it  wiube 
necessary  to  have  some  water  made  hot  and  mixed  with  the  ooU 
to  wsrm  it.    Tiie  water  should  always  be  use<)  at  a  tempenlmt 
of  about  80°  in  stmimer  and  60°  in   winter,     llie  maihina 
quantity  of  water  should  be  given  when  the  plants  are  groviif 
freely ;    enough  should  then  be  applied  to  thoroughly  wel  tki 
soil  in  the  pots,  or  when  the  plants  arc  planted  out  enough  shooU 
be  given  to  moisten  well  all  the  soil  in  the  bed.     Tin's  to  bs  i» 
peated,  as  the  soil  dries  either  by  evaporation  or  by  being  taka 
up  by  the  plants.    Iho  minimum  quantity  would  be  given  dunng 
the  short  days  of  winter ;   the  plants  will  then  be  m  a  nths 
dormant  state  and  require  but  little  water.     It  is  not  wisdom lo 
give  a  measured  quantity  at  any  time  of  the  year.     In  brigM; 
clear,  sunny  weather  more  will  be  needful ;    and  vice  vern,  h 
wet  dull  weather  less  will  be  required.     In  that  respect  mo^ 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  manager.     When  fruit  il 
swelling  also  water  freely  ;  but  when  changing  colour  for  ripC8> 
ing  withhold  it  altogether,  or  the  flavour  will  be  injured.    Aho 
just  after  repotting  no  water  will  be  necessary  till  root  actioa 
recommences.     Should  bright  sunshine  occur  just  at  that  tinMy 
to  prevent  the  plants  flagging  it  will  be  be-ter  to  shade  tht 
plants  during  the  middle  of  the  day  than  giving  water.    lbs 
cultivator  should  always  remember  that  the  Pine  Apple  is  a 
succulent  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are  easily  destroyed  by  ex- 
cessive moisture  in  the  soil.     In  winter,  should  any  water  k>dfs 
in  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  whether  from  the  watering-pot  or 
from  a  drip  from  the  roof,  it  should  be  instantly  removed; 
for  this  purpose  I  have  used  a  long  tin  tube,  and  drawu  thi 
water  out  by  suction  with  my  mouth.     If  it  is  allowed  to  remiii 
any  time  the  plant  containing  it  will  certainlj  rot  off. 

Watbbino  with  Liquid  Mavubb — The  site  of  the  fniiti 
especially  of  the  larger-growing  kinds,  may  be  greatlv  incresicd 
by  watering  the  plants  with  liqiHd  manure.  Thi-*  should  not 
be  given  until  the  fruit  is  visible  in  the  heart  of  the  plaol, 
because  if  the  plants  have  been  grown  in  the  compost  I  hift 
described,  or  one  approaching  to  it,  and  well  managed  in  othtf 
respects,  the  plants  will  have  grown  sufficiently  large  and  stroaf 
to  produce  large  fruit,  and  if  too  much  nutriment  is  given  to  thea 
they  probably  will  continue  growing  almost  indefinitely :  thcff^ 
fore  withhold  the  liquid  manure  until  the  fruit  is  discernible,  tka 
water  every  third  time  with  this  enriched  vrater.  When  I  irew 
the  large  Providence  Pines  I  made  m  v  liquid  manure  of  the  foUow^ 
ing  ingredients — p:geons*  and  fowls'  dung.  I  got  all  I  could  of 
this,  and  filled  a  large  tub  one-third  full ;  then  I  put  in  about  hslf 
a  peck  of  quicklime  and  as  much  soot.  On  these  I  poured  boilau 
water  till  the  tub  was  nearly  full,  and  stirred  the  whole  up  wJl 
together.  The  lime  and  hot  water  effectually  destroyed  all  is* 
sects,  and  their  eggs  also,  and  the  soot  and  hme  killed  any 
worms  that  were  in  the  pots  containing  the  Pine  plants.  I 
allowed  this  mixture  to  settle  and  cool  down  to  80^  previomlj 
to  using  it.  With  this  liquid  manure  and  the  compost  together 
I  was  enabled  to  produce  very  fine  fruit.  As  an  instanee  I  mKj 
mention  that  one  morning  I  cut  five  Providence  Pines,  thtti 
altogether,  weighed  45  lbs.  from  five  three-year-old  plants.  Thif 
were  of  the  variety  named  the  New  White  Providence. 

Stbinoino. — The  syringe  should  be  in  requisition  during  thi . 
fast-growing  season,  which  may  be  said  to  commence  in  March 
and  end  in  September.  In  the  earlier  and  latter  part  of  thil 
season  sjringe  gently  in  the  morning,  and  during  tne  sumiMT 
months  in  the  evening  also,  omitting,  of  course,  to  syringe  in  nxf 
wet  weather.  Always  sjringe  with  warmed  water.  Obsnre^  hov^ 
ever,  not  to  syringe  plants  in  fruit  when  the  fruit  is  ripening. 

To  Procubb  ATMOSPnERic  MoiSTUHB. —  Syringe  the  kd- 
water  pipes  and  flues  during  the  growing  season  in  the  eailitf 
and  later  months  morning  and  evenine,  and  in  hot  sumoNV 
weather  three  times  a-day.  It  is  a  good  plan  (o  have  tron^f 
on  the  hot- water  pipes  and  dish-oovers  on  flues,  and  to  him 
such  hollows  full  of  water  during  the  growing-months^-that  k» , 
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•errioe  to  the  plants ;  it  keeps  them  growing  kindly  and  ireely, 
and  is  a  great  preventive  of  the  increase  of  insects. 

Ais. — A  Tory  general  direction  might  serve  for  giving  air — 
namely,  give  air  every  day  not  actually  frosty.  But  that  whole- 
sale instruction,  though  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  an  experienced 
cultivator  and  manager  of  hothouses,  is  hardly  explicit  enough 
lor  a  young  beginner. 

Through  ttio  months  of  November,  December,  and  Januarjf, 
give  air  only  for  two  hour^  daily — that  is,  from  eiev«*n  to  one, 
unless  a  very  sunny  day  or  two  occur,  theu  the  air  may  remain 
on  longer ;  on  the  other  hand,  should  wintry  weather  occur, 
each  as  heavy  snow,  or  rain,  or  very  se? ere  frost,  then  keep  the 
Pine-stoves  closed  up  till  the  weather  changes. 

^^ehruarijf,  March,  and  April. — Increase  the  quantity  of  fresh 
air  as  the  dajs  lengthen,  more  especially  towards  the  middle  of 
March  and  through  April.  Frequently  we  have  fine  warm  sunny 
spring  days,  then  give  air  by  9  o'clock  A.M.,  and  continue  it  on  till 
3  P.M. ;  but  in  cold  weaUier  give  air  accordingly,  shutting  up 
earlier,  and  filling  the  stove  with  steam. 

Ma^,  June,  Juljf,  and  August, — The  weather  through  these 
fi>ur  summer  months  is  more  settled,  and,  therefore,  more  air 
may  be  given — indeed,  through  the  two  last-named  months  a 
litUe  air  may  be  left  on  all  night. 

September  and  October. — These  two  months  complete  the 
year.  The  air  given  should  be  reduced  gradually,  so  as 
finally  to  assimilate  with  the  quantity  as  direct-ed  for  the  winter 
months. 

The  object  of  giving  air  is  not  only  to  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  house  ;  but  also  to  let  out  foul  air,  and  let  in  fresh  pure 
air,  which  invigorates  and  strengthens  the  plants,  and  gives  a 
greater  amount  of  flavour  to  the  fruit.  T.  Apflesy. 

{To  he  continued.) 


ICE-HOUSES  VBB8U8  ICE-STACKS. 

The  late  frosty  weather  seems  to  have  set  us  all  by  the  ears 
on  the  subject  of  ice-preserving  ;  and  assuredly  in  the  multitude 
of  conncillors  there  must  be  safety,  and  I  congratulate  mjself 
on  my  view  being  so  ably  backed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  at 
page  355 ;  Mr.  Fiish  also  coincides  with  some  of  my  ideas.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  equslly  thankful  to  Mr.  Beaton  for  putting 
me  right  in  my  chronology  regarding  **  Loudon's  Magazine,*' 
which  might  not  have  started  into  life  until  1826,  instead  of 
1824,  as  stated  by  me ;  but  certainly  some  of  the  Numbers  of 
that  periodica]  did  treat  on  subjects  connected  with  ice-keeping. 
Applying  hot  water  to  the  broken  ice  at  the  time  of  ramming 
it  down  in  the  ice-house  was  assuredly  recommended  by  one 
writer  to  that  useful  Magazine  ;  but  I  have  not  the  volume  by 
me,  and  mu!>t  therefore  only  argue  on  memory. 

This,  however,  does  not  afiect  the  esse  in  hand,  for  I  did  not 
assert  that  the  plan  of  stacking  ice  in  the  open  air  was  discussed 
in  the  gardening  papers  at  that  time,  but  that  there  were 
practical  experiments  made  that  way,  as  I  was  acquainted  with 
a  place  on  the  boundaries  of  Cumberland,  where  an  ice-stack 
was  made  on  the  north  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  sheltered,  or 
rather  shaded  by  trees,  in  the  winter  of  1828-29,  and  I  was 
told  tlmt  the  season  I  speak  of  was  not  the  firat  one  that  ice 
had  been  so  stored  away,  and  kept  pretty  well.  I  believe  the 
heap  was  supported  at  the  sides  by  posts  and  faggots,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  the  top  covered  over  thi(;kly  with  fern, 
wbi^  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood.  I,  however,  only  guess 
at  the  latter  part  as  being  likely;  the  fact  of  there  being  an 
ice-heap  at  the  time  spoken  of  1  am  more  positive  of,  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine  having  assisted  to  make  it.  Enough,  however,  has 
been  said  on  this  head,  and  no  one  is  more  grateful  than  I  am 
at  such  exc-llent  suggestioiv  as  those  made  by  Mr.  Earley,  of 
Digswell,  page  335,  and  I  believe  his  observations  can  be  con- 
firmed by  several,  whom  I  hope  to  see  communicate  their  views 
or  experierce  in  the  pages  of  The  Joubkal  op  Hortiodltubb  ; 
and  as  the  new-fashioned  ice-stack  seems  to  have  no  lack  of 
supporters,  I  will  endeavour  in  some  measure  to  defend  the 
cause  of  the  old-fashioned  and  much-abused  ice-house,  and  will 
even  take  it  with  all  its  faults,  non-ventilated  and  all,  as  being 
the  most  convenient,  economical,  and  best  place  to  keep  ice  in, 
tiiat  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  taking  this  general  view  of 
tiM  question,  it  is  not  fair  to  take  an  isolated  case  of  an  extreme 
^hiracter ;  but  let  every  one  speak  fairly  and  candidly,  and  if  I 
k%Te  the  discussion  of  the  last  of  the  three  qualifications  alluded 
l€^  **that  of  being  the  best  place  to  keep  ioe  in,"  to  be  decided 


by  other  contributors,  I  will  endeavour  to  combat  the  views  of 
the  ice-stacking  party  on  their  own  grounds,  which  I  believe 
they  affirm  to  be  convenience  and  economy.  Let  us  therefore 
see  liow  far  their  contrivances  justify  their  teruis,  or  whether 
they  may  not  be  both  linked  on  the  side  of  the  poor  old  ice- 
house.   Beginning  therefore  with  the  first  of  these— 

Convenience.^ Aa  local  circumstances  wi  1  have  determined 
the  site  of  the  ice-stack,  it  will  most  likely  be  found  in  just 
such  a  position  as  the  ice-house  ought  to  occupy  :  therefore,  as 
far  as  the  carting  an<i  storing  away  of  the  article  are  concerned, 
both  the  contrivances  may  be  on  a  par.  It  is  therefore  only 
on  the  subject  of  obtaining  the  ioe  when  wanted,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  couiparison,  and  assuredly  the  merit  lies 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  ice-house.  Opening  a  door,  or 
perhaps  two  or  more  doors,  and  stepping  upon  the  naked  ice, 
is  an  operation  much  quicker  and  easier  performed,  than  re- 
moving a  large  quantity  of  etraw  and  other  litter,  and  replacing 
it  again,  when  a  barrowload  of  ice  is  wanted  ;  and  it  sometimes 
happening  that  some  article  particularly  wantel  to  be  preserved 
can  be  done  so  in  an  ice-house,  which  cannot  be  done  in  an  ice- 
stack,  I  believe  .the  greatest  advocates  of  the  latter  will  admit 
the  merit  of  "convenience"  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  ice-house. 
I  will  now  venture  on  the  vaunted  ground  of  economy,  on 
which  they  base  their  claim  to  superiority,  and  see  if  I  cannot 
prove  that  a  false  impression  has  not  gone  abroad  on  that 
subject.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  item  convenience,  let  us  take  up 
the  much  more  important  one  of 

Economy. — On  this  head  I  will  as  an  example  take  our  worthy 
correspondent  Mr.  Barley's  plan,  which  Mr.  Beaton  lauds  so 
much,  and  which  I  by  no  means  find  fault  with ;  and,  as  the 
readers  of  The  Jouknal  of  Hobtictjltubb  v^ill  have  perused 
his  clear  and  well-defined  mode  of  operation,  I  need  not  repeat 
it  here,  further  than  by  saying  that,  as  I  understand  him  to 
say,  a  wall  of  straw  2  feet  thick  surrounds  his  ice,  and  a  top 
thatching  of  quite  that  thickness  also,  and  I  believe  an  outer 
thatching  of  the  sides  is  also  included  ;  the  straw  forming  the 
walls  being  the  best  wheaten  straw,  and  trodden  firmly  down 
between  the  two  l^rdles  forming  the  inner  and  outer  framework 
of  the  wsll.  Now,  as  all  arguments  on  economy  ought  to  be 
settled  by  figures,  let  us  see  how  straw  and  bricks  can  be  com- 
pared together,  and  I  may  say  that  here  a  load  of  straw  compris- 
ing thirtyrsix  trusses  of  36  lbs.  each  co^ts  quite  as  much  as  one 
thousand  bricks  ;  and,  in  most  localities  where  bricks  are  made 
within  fiflty  miles  of  London,  the  comparison  is  about  alike. 
I  may  also  add  without  going  into  exact  calculations,  that  five 
thousand  bricks  would  build  an  ice-house  capnble  of  holding 
sixty  loads  of  ice  or  more  ;  and,  when  once  built,  its  durability 
may  be  estimated  by  hundreds  of  years  ;  for,  unless  some  un- 
usual convulsion  of  nature  occur,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many 
centuries  an  ice-hou^ie,  or  rather  the  stone  or  brickwork  of  it, 
will  last.  Contrast  this  with  the  hurdle  and  straw  casing  of  the 
ice,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  straw  alone  for  the  wall  and 
covering  of  the  ioe-»tack  will  cost  as  much  in  one  }ear  as  the 
bricks  do  that  build  the  ice-hou^e ;  besides  straw  will  only  last  one 
year,  and  a  covering  on  all  sides  rammed  down,  and  2  fret  thick, 
would  require  quite  five  loads  of  straw,  and  this  to  be  removed 
every  year.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  eay  that  ihe  other  items 
of  expenditure  in  the  ice-house  exceed  that  of  the  ice-stack ;  but, 
as  assuming  the  expense  of  digging  an  ice- well,  putting  in  a 
drain,  erecting  the  structure  and  putting  on  the  doors — in  fact, 
doing  everything  to  it  that  was  wanted,  cost  three  or  four  timet 
the  cost  of  a  temporary  erection  and  covering  for  an  ice-stack, 
is  a  yearly  expenditure  of  one-fourth  of  what  would  procure  a 
permanent  structure  a  judicious  and  economical  aifair  ?  Most 
certainly  not.  And  according  to  the  recommendation  furnished 
us  by  Mr.  Earley  and  Mr.  Beaton,  the  expense  must  be  quite 
as  much  as  I  say,  and  all  the  other  operations  of  filling,  Ac.,  are 
on  the  whole  morewxpensire  in  the  ice-stack  than  in  the  house; — 
where,  then,  lies  the  "  so-called  economy  ?" 

Much  has  been  said  about  damp  destroying  ice,  but  I  feel 
certain  a  strong  current  of  mild  warm  air  wastes  it  more.  In 
the  middle  of  January  last  we  had  a  sharp  frost  from  the  16th 
to  the  22nd,  the  ice  at  the  latter  end  of  it  being  2^  inches  thick, 
or  more;  and  an  ornamental  basin  in  our  garden  being  that 
thickness  of  ice  I  took  a  part  of  it  off  in  large  pieces,  some 
of  (he  pieces  were  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  and  some  raised  on 
edge,  or  rather  propped  up  from  the  ground.  The  first  day'j 
thaw  wss  mild  and  moist,  the  next  day  was  a  brisk  wind,  and  as 
Mr.  Thompson  justly  observes,  it  very  quickly  licked  up  all  the 
ioe  which  was  exposed  on  all  lidct  to  its  action,  while  that  lyi 
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flat  on  the  ground  lasted  longer,  and  that  in  the  water  lonffest 
of  alL     Eeasoning  from  that,  T,  therefore,  cannot  see  in  What 
way  a  dry  current  of  air  over  ice  can  do  other  than  waste  unless 
the  temperature  of  that  current  was  under  35° ;  for,  assuming 
it  to  be  dry,  and  about  50**,  it  would  simply  withdraw  moisture 
from  the  ice  the  same  as  an  east  wind  or  very  dry  air  withdraws 
water  from  our  ponds,  plants,  and  even  our  lips.    And  sucking 
moisture  from  ice  is  exhausting  it  of  its  very  lifeblood,  that  I 
confess  I  cannot  see  on  what  grounds  the  advocates  for  venti- 
lation can  found  their  plea  upon  j  for  I  confess  being  unable  to 
account  for  its  wasting  by  any  other  agent  than  heat,  and  cannot 
but  think  a  dry  atmosphere  of  55°  quite  as  likely  to  waste  ice  as 
a  humid   one   of  the  same  temperature,  as  the  latter  being 
already  charged  with  moisture  is  not  likely  to  rob  the  ice  to  the 
extent  the  other  would.     I  am,  however,  far  from  assuming  this 
to  be  absolutely  the  case,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  so ;    and,  again, 
I  am  sorry  to  difler  from  Mr.  Beaton,  who  in  a  late  communica- 
tion makes  a  damp  atmosphere  waste  ice  seventy  times  as  fast  as 
a  diy  one,  by  which  I  take  him  to  mean  that  a  quantity  of  ice 
that  would  keep  one  day  in  a  damp  air  would  keep  seventy  days 
in  a  dry  one.     I^one  of  my  ideas  approach  anything  like  this,  as 
I  confess  there  are  few  ideas,  contrivances,  or  inventions,  that 
can  be  reasonably  said  to  exceed  those  previously  existing  in 
more  than  a  twofold  degree ;  and  in  the  matter  of  ice-keeping 
I  have  vet  to  learn  that  our  grandfathers'  maxims  of  excluding 
all  air  ^om  it  as  much  as  possible  was  wrong,  as  I  have  seen  no 
artificial  rule  which  proves  so  ;  and  certainly  all  natural  law  as 
previously  explained  by  Mr.  Ihompson  and  mypelf  in  a  former 
article,  tends  to  prove  that  currents  of  warm  air  waste  ice  and 
snow  faster  than  anything.     More,  therefore,  need  not  be  said, 
although  collateral  evidence  bearing  that  way  is  far  from  being 
exhausted.     I  would  rather,  however,  have  the  practical  state- 
ments of  others.  J.  Eobbon. 


AN  EFFECTIVE  WASH  FOE  OLD  WALLS 

INFESTED  WITH  WOODLICE. 

YoiTB  remedy  given  in  page  3,53  is  round  enough,  but  rather 
troublesome,  l^our  correspondent  **  Woucesteb'*  should  un- 
nail  his  trees ;  take  4  lbs.  of  soft  soap  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water, 
wall  mixed,  and  apply  it  with  a  new  painter's  brush,  filling  every 
craok  and  crevice  with  it.  A  cheaper  and  equally  or  more 
thorough  insect  and  insect'eeg  killer  is  1  lb.  of  Gisliurst  Com- 
pound to  the  gallon  of  sou  water  applied  in  the  same  way. 
These  mixtures  are  most  killing  to  the  whole  tribe  of  insects. 
The  Gishurst  Compound  is  one-third  cheaper  than  soft  soap 
used  in  the  above  proportions ;  and,  if  the  wall  is  thoroughly 
dreMed,  by  inserting  the  brush  well  saturated  with  it  into  every 
crevioe  it  will  effectually  prevent  woodlice  from  sheltering  them- 
lelves  in  them  all  through  the  summer. — Ak  Old  Gabsbnsb. 


THE  CAMELLIA   AND  ITS  CULTUEE.— No.  3. 

A  TKRY  opportune  time  for  repotting  general  stock  is  during 
their  season  of  rest.  When,  it  may  be  asked,  do  you  fix  that 
period  ?  Immediately  after  they  have  done  flowering,  and  from 
four  to  eight  weeks  thereafter,  according  to  the  particular  period 
they  are  in  bloom.  For  instance,  plants  that  have  done  flower- 
ing before  the  "  turn  of  the  day  "  can  have  two  clear  months  of 
comparative  sluggish  action, — for  so  long  as  a  plant  is  in  life,  be 
it  deoiduous  or  evergreen,  there  is  always  a  circulation  of  the  juices 
distending,  enlarging,  and  solidifying  the  plant — certainly  at  the 
so-called  season  of  rest  in  an  infinitesimal  degree,  and  the  beau- 
tiful piece  of  anatomical  mechanism  only  thrown  out  of  gear 
when  the  sap  or  lifeblood  is  frozen,  before  it  is  necessary  or 
rven  wise  to  call  forth  all  their  physical  energies  into  play ; 
vhile  those  that  are  retarded  until  March  and  April  by  tne 
orce  of  circumstances,  the  length  of  the  day,  and  the  greater 
mount  of  warmth  and  solar  radiation  as  the  sequence,  push 
*«ray  without,  and  point  out  that  now  is  the  time  for  the  ad- 
'i^ion  of  artificial  heat. 

In  all  large  collections  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  having 
■owers  from  nine  to  ten  months  in  the  year  if  such  were  in 
'emand ;  albeit,  it  requires  both  time  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
^'i  cultivator  to  attain  this.  Of  courpe  jou  will  have  but  a 
mall  sprinkling  to  begin  with,  gradually  getting  larger  and 
•**vAr,  and  *-^ning  out  towards  the  end  of  the  season  in  like 
.*or*'*»n«       j<»i^    "'x  — «f^  '*^r  '*er  *     ^*ih  Ij>>dj  ^.ume*" 


Blush,  and  the  Old  White  early  in  September  and  finish  up 
the  season  in  the  first  week  of  Jane  with  Beali,  or  Lea 
Superba,  and  occasionally  Princess  BacchiocbL  But  we  rrqint 
to  retard  in  the  one  instance  and  accelerate  bud-formatioii  m 
the  other — the  former  by  far  the  more  difiScult  task  of  the  twi 
Those  who  merely  read  over  the  matter  out  of  pure  love  for, 
shall  we  saj  ? — the  charming  queen  of  winter —who  have  fittb 
knowledge  of  practical  details,  and  who  may  be  inclined  to  piy 
homage  to  my  idea,  may  possibly  exclaim,  *'  Oh !  I  see;  if  taqr 
are  wanted  early  they  can  be  put  into  strong  heat ;  and  if  lati^ 
retarded  in  a  cool  greenhouse."  I  beg  in  return  to  say  ihera  li 
no  more  stubborn  subject  in  the  whole  plant  commnnity  to  htm 
than  a  Camellia  in  bud  on  grouse- shooting  day.  The  faet  a^ 
from  the  time  the  buds  are  properly  formed  they  should  biy 
approximately  speaking,  comparatively  at  rest,  else  nothing  baft 
failure,  either  in  the  flowers  when  expanding  being  flaccid  and 
abortive,  or  the  buds  dropping  off  altogether,  will  be  the  reidt 
But  more  upon  this  point  when  we  come  to  discius  a  subteqiiaft 
division  of  our  subject. 

To  return  to  repotting.  We  say  there  is  not  a  better  time  fcr 
the  operation  than  during  the  probationary  period  of  their 
season  of  rest.  They  can  be  thoroughly  examined,  cuttingawiy 
any  decayed  rootlets,  picking  out  any  sodden  mass  which  tw 
roots  may  have  turned  away  from  in  disgust.  For  we  tw  of 
opinion,  backed  up  by  experience,  the  roots  have  the  power  o£ 
selecting  nutriment  best  suited  to  their  wants,  if  within  their 
reach ;  if  not,  it  incapacitates  their  formation.  And  shaking  out 
worms  and  worm-casts,  they  may  either  be  liberally  shifted  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  wants  and  accommodation  of  tke 
parties  concerned.  If  they  are  liberally  shifted  in  the  compoife 
already  treated  of,  there  will  be  less  demands  for  water  and  none 
at  all  for  manure  water  for  some  time  to  come.  If,  on  the  contnry, 
they  are  wanted  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  bloom  in  •» 
small  growing  space  as  possible,  they  can  be  reduced  and  re- 
potted into  pots  of  the  same  size  with  fresh  compost ;  and  ai 
soon  as  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  liquid  manure  or  gnano  water, 
which  if  applied  cautiously  is  a  good  and  safe  stimulant,  may  ba 
administered.  It  is  really  astonishing,  even  to  the  practical  mm, 
what  a  yield  of  bloom  may  be  produced  from  a  plant  in  a  ssnll- 
sized  pot.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  met  a  few  gardeiMff 
in  the  great  commercial  city  of  the  west  of  Scotland  \  and  asufoil 
at  these  fortuitous  ooourrences,  some  one  or  more  points  of  gi^ 
dening  do  turn  up  and  are  generally  very  pointedly  introdnced 
and  discussed,  for  "  in  the  multitude  of  councillora  tliere  it 
safety."  "  I  have  grown  Camellias,"  says  a  eentleman,  who  hM 
for  the  last  three  years  retired  into  private  life  with  a  handsom 
pension  awarded  him  by  his  employers,  '*  for  the  last  five  and 
thirty  years,  and  I  am  sensibly  impressed  that  too  much  shiftmc 
defeats  rather  than  furthers  your  purpose— aa  an  instanee  a 

which,  I  had  a  plant  growing  in  a  six-mch  pot  from  Mr. •> 

pointing  to  a  gentleman  across  the  table,  which  he  had  not 
shifted  for  ten  years  previously,  and  I  grew  it  fifteen  years  aibf^ 
wards  in  the  same  pot  without  bo  much  as  examining  it,  and 
it  flowered  year  afVer  year  to  my  aatislaction,  and  "  somewhat 
warmly,  "  if  I  had  been  there  I  would  not  have  ahifted  it  yet** 
So  much,  we  say,  for  the  exception  to  the  rule  in  that  particolfl^ 
sized  pot. 

You  may  have  flne  Camellias.  I  should  not  like  to  be  tht 
one  to  take  credit  for  an  absolute  obeervance  of  any  given  code^ 
with  exceptional  treatment,  as  they  are  very  patient  of  fatigne^ 
but  if  you  wish  a  flrst-ratc  plantation  of  them,  we  would  inggcil 
dissimilar  council.  As  long  as  they  are  in  portable-sized  po(% 
it  is  judicious  to  examine  them  every  year.  If  scrutiny,  sodi  ii 
the  kind  8ugg«*stcd  in  the  preceding  paragraph  be  necesaaiy,  \i$ 
all  means  do  so.  If  the  ball  is  undisturbra  by  worms,  ita  drain* 
ago  perfect,  the  compost  not  at  all  enveloped  and  enwrapped 
with  roots,  place  the  pot  in  an  inverted  form,  slip  it  eautiooi^ 
again  over  the  ball,  turn  the  whole  in  their  proper  petition,  gif*^ 
the  pot  a  "  settle  "  on  the  potting-bench,  see  or  feel  with  jonr 
thumb  that  there  be  no  passage  between  ball  and  pot,  so  M 
water  when  applied  may  penetrate  and  percolate  as  equallr  ni 
the  centre  as  the  exterior,  and  replace  such  plants  in  their 
prober  position  for  another  year.  To  those  that  requlra  i«". 
potting  observe  the  following  treatment ; — Beconrse^  in  the  flnl, 
place,  must  be  had  to  proper  sanatory  me asurea,  such  aa  wasbnig- 
pots  outside  and  inside,  placing  a  Urge  crock  over  th^  drtfi* 
hole  or  holes,  and  a  good  handful  of  smallor  ones  round  about  it 
so  as  to  cover  the  entire  bottom  of  the  pot  {  and  in  order  t&l^ 
the  finer  particles  of  earth  may  not  be  washed  down  9moojm 
*h«iie  <^ilea  ^'^  >  nl^ce  a.  laver   ^f  1011801100  '^  ^Qvt  mftttor  ria  flf  ■ 
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<r  pirticlea,  and  than  go  to  work  wilh  ths  Mil,  on  the  diy 
u  diligeiitlT  u  700  pleue,  InTiDg  from  >  quuter  of  ka 
I  ■  whole  inch,  uwordmg  totha  aiieof  the  pot,  for  Baupplj 
:r  noettMtrj  to  peaetntt  the  whole  depth  oF  bilL  With 
ou  will  hmie  a  lure  foundttion.     An  Impliait  ohieriuioa 

I  will  be  apeciillj  ntcat^rj  if  pluita  uid  pota  sra  large 
tended  to  reiiuia  rrom  Sre  to  ten  years,  which,  in  from 
h  to  EO-iooh  poti  and  lariter,  Ifaej  an  wdl  able  to  atand. 

atao  ramark  and  remind  thou  who  are  not  eo  wall  i^>  in 
t,  what  ii  of  paramount  importance — that  the  plants  should 
the  drj  order  i  alio,  when  thaj  are  eumined  and  repolted 

to  admit  of  being  more  adTantageoiulj  handled,  in  the 
M  sense  of  the  word,  juit  for  all  the  world  in  ■•  good 
u  would  expect  the  groimd  to  be  when  preparing 
ir  Oniou-bedi. 

0  not  know  that  it  would  be  of  muohconsequanoe 
<l\j  to  single  oat  into  groups  thoie  that  haie  handsome 
hose  that  hare  ungaiulj  habits  )  those  that  require  ta  be 
d,  so  to  Kpeak,  and  those  that  lmpra*e  with  Eenaroua  trest- 
Happilj,  howerer,  thoaa  lankj  ungaialj  fellows  thatbaia 
lenojto  twcoma  lesSess  below  are  not  numerous.  Hating 
:t  and  Teneration  for  old  age,  we  quastioa  much  if  jou 

point  out  a  more  perfect  example  of  good  habit,  and,  I 
add,  decoratire  effeot,  than  the  O^d  while  (alba  plena) 
fl  Of  courae  she  must  gire  ha;  to  the  finer-formed  petal 
rs.  Abb^Wilder,  Teutonia,  and  Feastii,  on  whose  merits 
all  haie  sDmrthing  to  aaj  in  ita  proper  place;  but  theie 
f  more  fickle  jades  to  induce  to  show  their  comelinesa  than 
rnienble  and  Teneratad  graudmother.     The  most  perfect 

of  a  Cimallia  of  oomparatirelj  recent  introduction  i< 
irii.  It  ii  alio  a  first-rate  flower,  and  a  free  bloomer.  It 
rs  to  me  to  be  a  diatinct  progenf  of  a  handaoma  dnarSah 

with  flowers  of  a  medium  aiie — aomething  between  Sa- 
a  roji«  and  imbricaia.  Tsking  hsbit  and  qualitj  of  bloom 
ronaideration,  I  would  saj,  keeping  off  some  of  the  more 
,  introductions,  which  haf  e  not  had  B  aerere-enough  trial, 
'alterarada  and  Wilderii  are  the  two  finest  that  we  tuTe  ol 
ise-ooloured  tribej  but  Sacooi  noTa  will  beat  them  both, 
ideeil  alt  of  that  section,  only  it  incline*  as  a  plant  to  gel 
*hat  bare  at  bottom. 

If  Hume's  Blush,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  is  about  tht 
awkHard  habit,  running  aU  to  terminals,  ol  anj  Camellia 

I I  and  Iho  onlj  waj  to  do  it  well  ia  to  train  up  a  single 
for  6  feet  or  8  feel,  Uke  a  sUndard   Rose,  and  then  tie 

the  laterals  earthwards,  and  keep  pinching  and  cutting 
backwards  until  ;ou  form  a  bush.  Cariirelliana,  Hat- 
ans,  and  others  of  that  straggling  clasa,  would  gire  muoh 

sstisbction  serred  in  the  same  waj.  Thi^,  to  be 
led  Bucoeasrullj,  require  a  low  diet  at  bud-setting  time ; 
igh  it  ia  right  to  as;  that  Carswelliana  is  gensrally  a  fret 

1  pjramidal  form  in  the  majority  of  instaneea  ia  that  mosl 
I  lor  aelting  off  Camelliai  to  beat  adisntagei  but  then 
be  ample  apace  in  the  growing  season  to  gire  them  ful 
t  of  light  and  air,  else  the  lower  tiers  of  branohei 
ire  way.  Such  •  form  can  be  regulated  if  tliere  ii  a  fail 
e  to  begin  with,  either  by  pinching  out  the  wood-buda  thai 
My  to  go  astray,  or  by  uiing  the  knife  to  aueh  aa  ar 
erbilaoi-ing  a  weaker  side.  In  too  mBOj  places,  howeier 
is  auoh  a  thirat  for  rariety  and  numbera,  that  habit  ia  quiti 
loked.  In  nursery  colleoiions  we  probably  cannot  expeo 
t  due  objervance  of  fine  form,  although  we  ollen  haTe  hac 
on  to  deprecate  the  bara-legged  planii  that  hate  paasei 
gh  their  bands,  whieh  are  luiuriant  enough  but  bear  th< 
I  of  their  lower  braachea  being  auffooated  by  growing  toi 
together.  We  are  aware  that  the  Continent  is  the  gr« 
of  supply ;  for  we  hare  teen  hundreds,  I  ought  to  aaj 
anda,  ot  them  b»u1iful!y  set  with  bud,  come  to  a  Londoi 
ry  where  the  writer  spent  apart  of  his  time.  In  gardai 
tions  there  might  be  a  more  general  obserranci^  giren  ti 
mportant  point.  To  be  sure,  flowers  can  be  produced  a 
ly  fine  quality  in  plants  that  are  allowed  to  "hang  aa  the; 
"  and  good  flowers  in  all  places  are  the  order  of  the  day 
he  artistic  eye  seeks  for  form  ai  well  aa  beant^,  and  the  ua 
ited  eye  can  all  the  more  nadily  appreoSate  it  If  both  hsT^ 
1  bir  share  of  attention. 

o  bnah  habit  ii  best  adapted  for  rery  dwarf  growera,  anul 
hioeaa  Sophia  and  Wilderii.  Bushy  hads  oF  foliage  ha*' 
«  beat  effect  in  clear  single  stems,  and  thow  off  any  Tariet; 
td  adraotags.     Thoie  Uiat  have  atraggling  habita,  ••  wa 


nggetted  abore,  oan  be  tied  down  to  oheok  the  exuberant  Sow 
if  sap  ;  while  those  of  general  good  habit  can  be  trimmed  like  a 
Portugal  Laurel  or  an  imitation  Orange  tree,  if  such  an  artificial 
:ut  was  at  all  desirable.  No  planta  stand  the  free  nae  of  tha 
[oife  better  than  Camellias.  They  break  sway  when  cut  back 
lither  slightly  or  sererely,  so  that  if  artiatio  effect  ba  on  object 
'egsrdleas  of  the  saoriBre  of  a  few  bhramt  for  a  eeason  or  two 
,0  any  Terj  wajWord  aubjeot,  the  operalion  oan  very  aafelj  be 
Mrlbrmad. — Jta.  Ajidxbbom,  Meadoia  BanJt,  Ud^agHaiu. 


DIGGING  AND  TRENCHING. 

D.  W.  F."  and  other  correspondents  havini:  aaked  the  chaig* 
per  acre  for  these  operations,  we  applied  for  information  and 
the  following  ia  the  result. 

It  is  not  eaiy  to  say  how  much  a  man  ought  to  dig  in  a  daj, 
in  the  absenoe  of  all  information  rentectiog  the  kind  of  ground 
that^is  to  be  operated  upon ;  but  in  Kent,  where  many  thooaand 
acres  of  orohard  and  Hop-grounda  ore  dug  orer  erery  year,  it  ii 
customary  to  pay  from  \6i.  to  20>.  per  acre,  according  to  tha 
description  of  ground  to  do,  and  this  is  not  dug  deep  on  acooant 
of  tha  roots,  neither  is  it  broken  after  being  turned  over,  bat 
simply  turaed  orer  in  the  rough.  Trennhing  ahout  20  inehea 
deep  costs  about  9d.  per  rod,  or  £6  par  acre,  and  if  the  ground  be 
stony  the  atones  are  generslly  picked  out  and  paid  for  about 
XQd.  per  load  or  ton.  Boots,  if  the  ground  had  preriously  bean 
a  wood  or  plantation,  are  also  paid  for  separately.  The  uanal 
practice  ia  to  keep  the  top  soil  to  the  top  again,  unless  tb« 
ground  be  rery  good  Indeed,  and  aometimea  for  particular 
MS  when  a  field  ia  trenched,  a  number  of  men,  about 
I  perhapa,  are  divided  the  whole  length  of  the  furrow,  and 
ion  me  bottom  of  each  furrow  up  before  (he  plough  returns  to 
oorer  it  in.  This  ia  better  than  the  aubsoil  plough  ;  but  at 
your  case  may  perhaps  not  require  work  done  on  so  eitenaiTe 
a  Bcole,  we  may  aay  that  bastard  trenching,  wbioh  is  suppMad 
to  be  a  good  spit  and  a  shordling  deep,  cannot  well  be  doike 
under  £i  Ida.  or^  par  acre,  if  done  properly.  Muoh,  how- 
erer, depends  ou  this,  aa  well  t»  on  the  kind  of  gronnd  to 
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MILDNESS  OF  THB  CLIMATE  OF  THE  FAJt 
NOETH. 
LVT  OS  Brst  remind  our  reaiera  that  Stornaway  is  a  town  of 
Lewis,  one  of  the  most  northern  of  the  Western  lalee  of  Scotlaltd, 
being  in  N.  let.  68°  12'.  Now,  from  thence  we  hare  Peeeired 
a  note,  dated  the  3rd  inatant,  obligingly  written  to  us  by  Sir 
Jomea  Malheeon,  Bart.,  accompanying  "specimens  oi  the  TSgo- 
tation  as  indications  of  the  temperature  and  oUmate  of  theplooe." 
Theae  speoimena  were  as  follows  : — 

Spanish  Broom,  with  shooU  3  inches  long. 
Ckimmon  Broom,  flowere  open- 
Daphne  meiereon.  Hewers  opening. 

Rhododendron  Nobteanum,  in  flower,  and  haa  been  ao  aiiiM 
January.    Also, 

Larger  Periwinkle  (Vinoa  major),  in  flower. 


HIbes  sangnlneum,  buds  opening. 

Dog  Rose  and  other  Bose-bada  opening. 

Elder,  leares  S  inohes  long. 

Whin,  or  Fune,  in  bloom. 

Daiaiea,  Aoemonea,  and  Frimulas,  in  flower  all  winter. 

Snowdrops,  in  flower  all  January. 

Lonioara  tatonea,  ax  full  leaf. 


IN  MEMOBIAM. 
How  strange  the  pranks  that  memory  plays  Da,  and  how  odd 
what  people  call  association  of  idsaa  1  Hers  am  I  now  ranning 
my  thooghta  to  sotne  two  and  twenty  years  bsck  1  Again  am  I 
standing  In  a  greenhouse,  doubtless  now  numbered  amougst  tha 
things  of  the  past,  watching,  with  eager  eye,  the  gardener  aa  faa 
take*  to  the  benoh  ptant  sfler  plant ;  and,  writing  with  an 
eoslacy  of  delight,  wliiuh  I  frar  it  would  now  he  imposalble  to 
nim,  the  names  of  FeUrgoniunu,  of  which,  through  the  oourteay 
ol  tha  ownar,  I  am  reoeiring  onltii^s,  and  all  oocHUoned  by  ■ 
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glance  at  the  obituary  of  Monday's  Times,  in  which  I  read  *'  The 
Bbt.  Bichabs  Gabth,  of  Farnham,  Surrey,  aged  71." 

Tee,  in  that  long-past  time  he,  and  one  still  amongst  us,  Mr. 
Foster,  of  Clewer  Manor,  astonished  the  world  with  the  advance 
made  in  that  lovely  and  popular  tribe  of  flowers.  "  Garth's  Sylph" 
and  '*  Foster's  Joan  of  Arc"  were  then  the  fair  rivals,  and  well 
do  I  remember  what  a  rage  they  created.  Surely  we  had  attained 
perfection,  it  was  i»aid ;  and  now  not  one  of  the  flowers  of  those 
days  would  be  looked  at^they  were  badly  shaped  and  faint  in 
colour.  But  none  the  less  is  the  debt  of  gratitufle  we  owe  to 
those  who  saw  what  was  to  be  done  and  did  it.  Each  hit  on  a 
separate  strain. 

Mr.  Foster's  were  rather  more  cupped  in  shape,  and  this  thej 
have  maintained  until  the  present  time,  although  marvellously 
improTed  in  size  and  shape  generally  $  while  the  broad  open 
petal  has  been  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Hoyle,  and  under  his  judi- 
cious hands  attained  great  perfection. 

Some  years  after  the  period  to  wlii'^h  I  allude,  I  chanced  to 
be  in  Farnham,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Garth.  He  kindly. wel- 
comed me,  talked  over  his  flowers  ;  and,  though  he  had  even  then 
withdrawn  from  raising  seedlings,  yet  his  l^eart  was  still  in  the 
work,  and  he  watched  with  eager  interest  the  labours  of  bis  suc- 
cessors, ^nd  now  he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers  !  His  name  will 
long  live  in  the  recollections  of  the  elder  generations  of  florists  ; 
and  we,  mayhap,  may  tell  our  children  of  the  kindly  and  hearty 
clergyman,  who,  no  way  forgetting  his  own  sacred  calling,  did 
yet  contrive  to  interest,  amuse,  and  profit  many  of  his  fellow 
travellers.  He  honoured  the  craft,  and  we  trust  it  will  honour 
his  memory. — D.,  Deal, 


SETTING  CONICAL  BOILEBS. 

I  THD^E,  if  your  correspondent  "  P.  W.  M."  will  have  his 
boiler  placed  upon  the  seat  rag  forming  the  sides  of  the  ftmace- 
hole,  a  distance  of  about  15  inches  above  the  furnace-bars,  and 
then  carry  the  flue  twice  round  the  boiler,  one  above  the  c  ther, 
he  will  find  it  heat  to  his  satis^'aciion.  We  have  three  conioal 
boilers  here  flxed  in  the  above  manner,  which  are  all  that  can 
be  desired.  The  difference  of  a  few  inches  in  the  distance  of 
the  boiler  from  the  furnace-door  will  not  at  all  influence  its 
heating  powers. — G.  S. 


CONSTEUCTING  A  SMALL  GEEENH0U8E. 

DnPFBBSKT  sections  of  houses  have  been  given  lately  which  will 

suit  your  purpose.     (We  are  answering  "  F.  B.,"  of  Galway.) 

Yoa  prefer  a  lean-to  house.    Ihat  is  cisiest  kept  heated,  but 

unless  where  stone  or  bricks  are  handy,  it  is  not  the  cheapest. 

However,  keeping  your  requirements  as  to  a  lean-to  in  Tiew,  a 

house  with  10  feet  of  a  back  wall,  12  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high 

in  front,  14  feet  long,  will  be  a  very  nice  little  boure,  and  so 

far  as  use  is  concerned,  it  matters  not  whether  the  back  and 

front  walls  be  of  posts  and  wood,  or  stone,  or  brick.     If  of 

either  of  the  latter,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  have  them 

less  than  9  inches  thick.     Posts  4  inches  square,  and   boards 

1  inch  thick,  would  do  if  they  should  be  preferred.     If  resolf  ed 

to  make  the  front  and  ends  with  boards  neat  and  secure,  stretch 

stout  calico  over  them,  paint  with  anticorrosivo,  and  throw  on 

some  white  sand  whilst  wet.    The  back,  if  not  seen,  could  be 

done  with  calico  and  tarred  and  sanded  well.     So  much  for  the 

walls.     ]Now,  to  se<'ure  ventilation  and  have  a  fixed  roof.     In 

naking  the  back  wall  leave  four  openings  at  equal  distances  close 

o  the  apex,  il7  inches  or  80  inches  in  length,  and  1  foot  in  width. 

These  may  eii  her  be  closed  by  stout  boards  or  a  glazed  frame  of 

^ese  dimensions.      We  have  lately  described   several  simple 

»dc8  for  opening  or  shutting  these  at  pleasure.      Now,  the 

..^ait  being  6  feet,  wo  would  have  2  feet  9  inches  of  that  of  wall, 

«nd  8  feet  3  inches  of  glass ;  but,  allowing  for  the  wall-plate — 

lay  2  feet  6  inches  of  wall.     Now,  if  economy  is  an  ob^"*  the 

'^'^t  glass  may  also  all  be  fixed,  and  ventilated  simile  ^' 

J     ^iies,  secured  in  the  wall  below.    Fewer  would  d'      ".u  r- 

'*•       "^  Sottoni,  if  the  door  were  left  opfn  in  sumn?'*  h* 

»*.*«!  xw^dlatora  above  the  doorway  and  in  th*    ***^«       %a  ^x  lu. 

,o».«,     yf^  jjjjyg  i,^-,-    „i,^^  ventilation  woul'^'  *      .w,-        '  w?*^ 

*y  such  op— *'*^  ^''  ""lid  ***"    ■  *»«^k*t    •''.  tl  M.,    ^nxiu 


notice  an  account  of  rafter  sash-ban.    Toure  for  such  a  hoMi 
will  be  14  feet,  a  common  length  of  battens,  9  inches  by  8  inehif^ 
so  that  each  batten  will  make  four  rafters,  and  these  after  baqf 
planed  will  be  about  4^  and  If.    One  inch  thick  would  not  bi 
strong  enough,  and  after  a  slip  was  fix»d  on  would  not  aOov 
enough  of  room  fur  the  glass,  which  must  not  be  glaied  titlit 
For  each  end  you  should  have  a  rafter  8  inches  by  4|  inuei^ 
all  the  rest   1^  inch    by  4^  inches  before  planing,  Ae.    Hm 
glass  may  be  18  inches  or  20  inches  in  width.     We  woold  n> 
commend  the  first  distance  from  the  centre  of  one  rafter  (0 
another  if  the  place  is  at  all  exposed.     Now,  to  keep  out  froit 
from  such  a  house,  an  iron  stove  or  an  Amott*s  brick  stove  wiB 
be  sufiicient ;  but  for  ease  and  neatness  a  flue  would  be  the  bat 
The  whole  question  of  flues  and  materials  for  the  n  have  reoently 
been  discussed.    Two  bricks  on  edge  would  be  sufiicient  fat  thi 
depth  of  such  a  flue,  the  open  inside  being  6  inches  or  7  indM 
wide.     It  might  enter  at  the  west  end,  and  after  passtnf  tiw 
doorway  pass  round  the  front  and  out  in  the  back  wall  at  Al 
other  end.     The  stokehole  at  the  end  could  be  covered  by  a  lip- 
board.     If  equally  convenient  we  should  prefer  the  stokehols  to 
be  behind  the  back  wall  at  the  south-west  comer,  and  the  §m 
could  pass  through  inside  the  end  of  the  house,  but  merely  m 
the  ground  level  until  you  passed  the  door  and  pathway,  when 
it  could  stand  all  above  groimd  and  pass  out  at  the  back  it  Al 
east  end,  or  return  along  the  back  to  a  chimney  near  the  fomics. 
See  section. 
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Flue.  Top  en  ground  level  or  west  end  of  the  honae,  lo  aa  to  iBsv 
pathway  over  it  at  door'way.  The  rest  of  the  flne  obore  the  mal 
along  the  front  and  cast  end,  and  if  deemed  advlaabU  retarxiea  dav 
the  back  to  the  chimney  over  the  tumace. 

Dotted  line  to  »how  fourteen-inch  wull,  or  IS  inches  to  endoMchfaaa^F* 

Dotted  line  st  back,  to  show  a  shed  if  convenient.  Thin  will  be  belt  if 
roofed  with  irlass,  and  besides  keeping  the  famace  under  cover,  iriU 
be  a  good  place  for  many  plants  and  for  woiiiing  in.  The  beat  froi 
the  famace  will  prett>  well  keep  oat  ft-oat 

n  fiack  and  front  ven'ilators. 

Front  platform  fTom  2j^  feet  to  3  feet. 

Stage  at  back.    Many  things  at  rest  could  be  kept  below  the  itage. 


Three  Vines  might  be  planted  in  such  a  house,  but  they  wffi 
shade  plants  in  summer,  but  at  that  time  a  few  tender  anntiaIs,Ac^ 
could  be  grown,  as  there  will  be  plenty  of  flowers  out  of  doon- 
With  a  shelf  of  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  wide  in  front,  and  a  itigii 
behind,  the  flue  will  not  be  seen  at  all.  Such  a  house  and 
especially  with  a  shed  behind,  the  roof  partly  or  wholly  of  gIsM, 
would  hold  a  great  many  plants  and  be  productive  of  nnuk 
pleasure.  But,  for  the  desire  for  a  lean-to,  we  would  have  n* 
commended  a  span-roof  7i  feet  high  at  ridge,  5|  feet  at  front, 
and  12  feet  wide,  with  path  down  the  middle. — S.  F. 


TEMPEEATUEE  OF  VINEEY. 

Is  a  temperature  of  4Z^  too  high  in  a  vinery  where  thsn  Hi 
also  several  plants  P  I  was  informed  if  more  air  was  not  sd* 
mitted  the  Vines  would  be  ruined. — iNQmBSS. 

fNevcr  mind  what  the  wise  people  say.    At  that  tempflmisR 
43%  the  Vines  are  safer  than  if  at  23**  or  33*,  and  they  «fl 
sc«   «ly  come  a  day  b^'''^-^  their  time.    Ton  mmj  k^  than  i^ 
1      .i^ter  from  38'  ^      ■''^  ■»-»d  '*«  *^i«n  no  iirir*y.  and  kHf 
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HOTS8  SaU>a£  MT  HEBBACSOUS  6AXDEN.  ; 

I  wiLLpTOOMd  now  togire  in  u  coociM  ■  nuuner  wpOMibb 
tbe  dimaiiODs  followed  in  lupnljing  •ii.  mora  beds ;  but  mint, 
curtail  lbs  infixiiiilion,  m  tlis  Bubjaot  ii  lengtbening  bajosd 
what  I  flr«t  uitidpated. 

Nona  cm  BnM  6  us  7. 

No.  6  in  autumn  ww  Hlled  with  Tanegated  Box,  wbioh  wis 
grORA  in  puts  plunged  ia  tha  nwwre  ptrdni  for  ttia  purpoM; 
An  «dgin)|  of  Fiuuisa  wu  giiea  here.  Tbe  Box  was  remored 
again  ia  Marcli  to  meka  room  for  tha  icarlat  Bnnnpton  Sui^l. 
I'he  Puwita  will  remain  till  ihe  Slooka  ha*e  done  Sowsring. 

No.  7  WB<  aUed  with  Irith  Yawi,  and  an  edging  of  PaniicH 
was  added  here.  Thejs,  too,  will  remain  till  the  purple  Bron^ 
ton  Stacks,  whicli  are  oaming  hero  at  theiamatimiaatheacirlatB, 
hare  done  Sowerio^ 

Tha  fclloning  ia  a  tlimt  tnatias  od  the  waj  these  Eltocki  were 
gpom.  9ead  wmi  sown  the  first  wesk  in  June ;  the  so'dlinge 
ware  priclwd  out  iuto  apieoo  of  riofa  soil  at  the  enit  of  JuU,  and 
at  tha  end  of  September  were  tskea  up  and  replanted  in  ths 
•ame  soil.  The  object  of  this  mo>o  was  to  arrot  the  iigorons 
growth,  end  oiuse  Ihem  to  become  itout  and  stockj.  Taken  up 
sgain  in  Noiranber,  tho;  wore  placed  singi?  in  48-tizvd  pots, 
tftere  to  rematn  under  the  ahriler  of  a  roughlj-constructed  pit 
to  the  lime  of  their  being  finally  plued  in  their  Ooweriiig-bada> 
I  liHTe  DSTer  uen  a  belter  ajitem  of  growing  tbsm.  It  is  a 
simple  melhoil  certainlj,  and  tliaii  iiobls  spikei  of  frsgrant 
flowen  amply  ripav  for  tliis  additional  trouble  of  remoring. 
But  March  ia  Tast  cioaing  upon  ua  ;  the  Stocks  am  itill  in  tha» 
pota,but  I  will  remoTS  tliem  at  once  to  th«ir  Sowerin|;-quarters; 
but  will  Srst  plungo  the  Box  and  Yews  sgain  in  the  lewjiTa 
garden.  The  Pausies  are  flowrring  nioalj,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  surrounding  spring  bulbs,  haTS  a  good  effiwt  T  anti- 
cipate a  gorgeous  display  of  Bovers  from  tlieae  two  beds  of 
Slouks.  I  will  not  fall  to  saeiat  them  with  good  doaei  of  m» 
r  lire  water  should  dr;  weather  set  in.  A  week  heiioe,  and  I 
will  sow  alarge  pan  of  0«ra:Bn  Asters,  to  take  the  place  of  tha 
Stocks  about  the  begiuning  of  Julj.  As  soon  as  thu  Asters  ai« 
up  and  targe  enough  lo  prick  out  1  will  place  aboDt  four  ot  thea 
round  the  rims  of  the  pots  from  which  the  Stocks  oome  ;  (hesa 
can  be  turned  out  nith  the  balls  entire  ss  soon  as  the  Siookt 
hsTO  done  flowering.  So  time  Hill,  therefore^  he  lost  in  this 
case,  as  the  Alters  will  soon  flower,  and  oonlinue  on  till  bad 
weather  in  autumn.  _ 

A  good  batch  of  ci     '  _    '       ' 
and  the  old  plauta  taken  awaj  aod  comi 


a  9. 


The  centres  ot  these  were  fitted  ii 
Lent  Lilies.  No.  S  had  an  edging  of  the  American  lilac  Prim- 
rose ;  while  No.  9  reeeired  an  edging,  for  a  permanenoj,  of  th» 
litUe  Phlox  oculala.  This  Plilox,  if  uot  rmoofed  more  tbsB 
once  in  four  jears,  will  flower  in  the  moath  of  April  and  on- 
wards through  Uaj  in  greet  profuatoo.  It  shotdd  receiTe  annll- 
allf  a  Illile  lifted  drj  earth  in  the  autumn  strewn  lightly  over 
the  plants,  as  tbe  roots  spreading  nalursllT  Tery  shallow  becoou 
bare  and  exposed  through  the  continual  IwaTj  rsins.  Mothin^ 
more  wss  done  here  till  the  April  showers  hsd  wameH  me  that 
the  double  purple  and  white  Kookrts,  which  are  coming  here  to 
bestow  their  dilicious fragrance,  would  remors  now  aithont  feat 
of  any  check.  The  Lilies  only  will  require  moiing  now,  so  there 
is  nothing  to  forbid  the  Uocket*  boiiig  brought  here  at  one*. 
The  while  Sockets  will  occupy  No.  8  and  the  purple  No.  9, 
Had  U  been  considered  neoepearj  these  wonld  hare  been  planted 
here  in  the  sutumn,  as  has  been  recommended  for  moat  othw 
kinds  of  herbaoeous  plants  ;  but  they  care  so  little  about  moiing 
that  I  would  not  mind  Tenturing  to  do  so  when  tiiey  were  in 
full  flower,  it  I  wanted  immedialB  eleot. 

The  double  Bocket  may  be  increased  by  dtrision  of  the  root 
at  almost  any  season  ol  llie  year ;  but  a  more  sperdy  method  of 
getting  up  a  itOL-k  is  the  following: — Choose  two  or  threr  strong 
plants,  uid  as  soon  as  t^eie  hare  thrown  op  Sower-slalks  to  tha 
bsight  of  a  foot  and  a  half  cot  ihem  down  to  within  4  iiichrs  dt 
the  bottom.  Tbe  stools  will  soon  prodnce  a  namber  of  side 
shoote,  and  when  these  shoots  liaTe  attained  thi?  length  of 
8  inches  slip  them  off  with  a  heel)  inswt  them  under  a  hand- 
light  in  a  mixture  of  leaf  moidd  and  sand,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
they  will  be  found  to  bare  made  good  roots.  To  those  not 
praotieally  aoqnaintad  with  thtM  pkota  I  will  here  add  that 
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tho  purple  in  mott  sitnations  grows  a  foot  higher  than  the  white, 
and  is  generally  three  weeks  later  in  flowering — yiz.,  the  white' 
in  June  and  Julj,  and  the  purple  in  July  and  August. 

After  the  Kockets  had  ceased  to  flower  in  No.  8  they  were 
removed  again  to  the  reserre-garden.  I  have  already  a  suhsti- 
tute  in  readiness  to  take  their  place  in  the  Lychnis  chalcedonies, 
or  double  scarlet  Lychnis.  This,  I  think,  must  be  a  stranger 
to  some  of  your  readers,  as  it  is  but  rarely  to  be  met  with.  All 
who  know  tiie  brilliant  scarlet  of  the  single  Lychnis  cannot  but 
admire  its  glowing  colour.  If  the  double  does  not  surpass  the 
single  in  richness  of  hue,  it  certainly  is  not  wanting  in  any  other 
point,  but  might  be  placed  as  a  fit  companion  for  its  single 
relative.  Its  removal  here  from  the  reserve  garden  will  produce 
a  slight  check  on  its  flowering:  consequently  it  will  furnish 
flowers  later  in  autumn. 

The  following  is  a  quick  way  of  getting  up  a  stock  of  the 
double  Lychnis :— Place  three  or  four  plants  in  a  light  friable 
soil,  and  take  out  all  flowering-stems  for  one  season.  This  will 
cause  a  greater  action  to  the  roots,  and  a  greater  number  of  off- 
sets will  be  the  consequence.  Divide  these  in  early  autumn, 
and,  where  practicable,  place  them  where  they  are  intended  to 
flower. 

Beds  10  and  11, 

No.  10  received  for  the  winter  about  a  score  of  plants  of  the 
Berberis  aquifolium.  The  beautiful  yellow  flowers  of  this  hardy 
shrub  in  contrast  with  its  dark  glossy  foliage  in  spring  is  truly 
grand,  and  in  conjunction  with  No!  11,  which  was  filled  with 
the  crimson  Pseonies,  had  a  very  striking  effect,  notwithstanding 
that  the  former  had  nearly  spent  its  flowers  before  the  Peonies 
were  in  their  beauty.  But  I  ought  before  to  have  remarked  that 
No.  11  rei«ived  in  the  autumn,  to  stand  till  the  beginning  of 
March,  some  well-grown  plants  of  Bed  Cedars.  On  their 
removal  the  Pseonies  took  their  place.  The  Berberis  was  re- 
moved the  third  week  in  May,  which  was  late  enough,  to  allow 
for  Carnations  and  Picotees  to  flower  the  pame  season  in  the 
same  bed ;  but  then  these  were  grown  in  24-sized  pots.  This 
was  compulsory  ;  for  we  were  so  infested  with  hares  and  rabbits, 
that  to  put  them  out  earlier  would  have  endangered  their  lives. 
A  feJT  seeds  of  Ten- week  Stocks  were  sown  at  the  time  of  turn- 
ing the  above  out  in  some  of  the  bare  spaces  between  the  plants. 
Thus  we  insured  a  later  succession  of  flowers  than  the  Carna- 
tions would  give  us. 

No.  11  was  recruited  at  the  same  time.  This  was  the  first 
trial  of  removing  the  Peonies  immediately  after  flowering,  and 
I  have  no  further  notes  that  would  justify  me  to  advise  doing 
80,  although,  were  I  appealed  to  for  my  opinion  upon  the 
matter,  I  should  give  it  in  favour  of  removing.  This  much  I 
can  say  in  favour  of  clumping  them — a  more  gorgeous  spectacle 
never  before  greeted  mv  eyes  than  this  bed  for  the  space  of  a 
month. 

Cleanliness  with  respect  to  clearing  off  all  loose  petals  and 
decayed  flower-stalks  is  an  essential  point  in  their  favour ;  and 
where  order  and  neatness  reign  it  will  be  attended  to  in  this 
case  daily.  But  like  all  other  beautiful  flowers,  the  time  to 
cease  flowering  comes  too  soon,  but  not  too  soon  for  the  coming 
successors,  for  they  are  already  bursting  their  flower-heads. 
The  Potentilla  is  the  plant  in  question,  of  which  we  have  pur- 
posely procured  several  varieties  with  the  intention  of  testing 
their  hardiness  and  long  duration  in  flower.  I  can  speak  of 
them  for  both  qualities  with  confidence,  having  grown  a  few  in 
the  n)ixed  borders.  They  will  be  brought  to  this  bed  at  once, 
lifted  with  good  balls  of  earth,  where  I  doubt  not  they  will 
furnish  a  good  display  of  flowers  for  the  summer. 

What  followed  the  double  Boskets  in  No.  9  must  be  omitted 
for  want  of  sufficient  notes.— J.  C.  Clabke,  WakehurH  Place, 
Cuckfield.  * 


Culture  of  the  Osieb  Willow. — Having  lately  seen  several 
nquiries  reflpecting  the  Osier  Willow  and  its  culture,  and  being 
isked  almost  daily,  "  Do  you  think  it  will  pay  P  **    I  have  con- 
cluded to  send  you  my  experience  in  its  cultivation.     Three 
/ears  ago  this  sprinj?,  nfcer  corn-planting,  I  set  two  acres  of  the 
'''rench  Oniers,  placing  them  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  at  a  distance 
-*'  1  foot  from  each  other.    The  first  year  I  cultivated  and  hoed 
he  same  as  corn,  and  many  of  the  shoots  attained  tho  height  of 
-•  '^-t.     J'he  next  spring  I  cut  them,  but,  having  no  machine  for 
— ^.mg,  lost  the  crop,  except  a  few  used  for  sets.     Last  spring  I 
mt  a*  ^  commenced  peeling  by  hand,  which  I  found  rather  an 


they  must  be  peeled  in  that  way.  About  tliis  time  a  mmkm 
was  invented  for  peeling  Willows.  I  immediately  procured  om, 
which  worked  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  with  it  tboAd 
peeling  my  crop,  which  when  ready  for  market,  including  torn 
sold  for  sets,  a  little  exceeded  a  ton.  These  I  shipped  to  a  eo» 
mission  merchant  in  New  York,  and  received  for  I  hem  110  dak 
per  ton.  This  year  I  have  a  much  heavier  crop.  For  aa  ci- 
periment  I  have  weighed  those  cut  from  twelve  stools,  wtddi 
amount  to  18  lbs.  I  have  found  in  peeling  and  diying  th^ 
waste  nearly  one-half.  The  produce  of  an  acre  stands  thni.*— 
14,520  stools  per  acre,  li  lb.  each,  21,780  lbs.  Beady  ftr 
market,  5^  tons,  110  dols.  per  ton,  606  dole. ;  ooat  of  cuttia^ 
per  acre,  6  dols. ;  cost  of  peeling,  per  ton,  7  dols.,  38  dokt 
binding  and  taking  to  market,  5  dole,  per  ton,  27  dols. ;  Ml, 
72  dols.  Deducting  expenses,  this  leaves  a  profit  per  aen  i 
533  dols.  According  to  directions  received  at  the  time  I  plmted, 
I  have  not  cultivated  mine  since  the  first  year,  but  think  tkv 
should  be  cultivated  once  every  spring,  to  loosen  the  soil  ail 
keep  them  free  from  weeds  and  grass.  I  am  confident  that  sn^ 
one  who  has  suitable  ground,  and  will  bestow  proper  cultivatioi, 
can  realise  this  amount  from  an  acre  of  Willows,  perhaps  mMi 
After  reading  these  facts  I  think  no  one  can  hesitate  how  It 
answer  the  query,  "Will  it  pay  P  "^{Mural  New  Yorker.) 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  first  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  in  the  premt 
year  was  held  on  the  6th  January,  the  President,  J.  Wi 
Douglas,  Esq.,  being  in  the  chair.  The  alterations  intended  to 
be  proposed  in  the  lists  of  the  Council  and  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  announced  by  the  President,  the  chief  duaigi 
being  the  substitution  of  H.  T.  Stainton,  Esq.,  as  President,  it 
lieu  of  Mr.  Douglas,  who  retires  from  length  of  service;  sad 
Mr.  Dunning  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  in  the  place  of  Mr.  lanioo. 
Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited  the  nest  of  a  Bee  of  the  genw 
Anthidium,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  coUeoted  by  Mr. 
D' Urban,  some  of  the  cells  in  which  were  still  stored  with  b<ney 
and  pollen ;  but  in  other  cells  a  parasitic  kind  of  Wasp,  belong^ing 
to  the  genus  Leuccspis  (belonging  to  the  fiimily  Chalcidifte)t 
had  been  developed,  which  had  destroyed  the  Bee-larv«.  Hs 
also  exhibited  several  of  the  spines  of  a  species  of  Acacia  firan 
the  Cape,  in  the  hollow  portions  of  which  several  speiinieDS  « 
another  kind  of  Bee,  belonging  to  the  genus  Hylcsu*,  had  tain 
developed,  and  which  had  made  their  esoape  by  a  hole  bored 
near  the  tip  of  the  spines.  The  eggs,  pupss,  and  perfect  BM 
were  discovered  within  the  spines  when  opened,  the  pup«  iw* 
enclosed  in  a  cocoon,  as  is  the  case  with  the  pups?  ot  most  kmdi 
of  wild  Bees  (whieh  habit  is  not,  however,  a^lopted  by  tho 
HyloBUs).  Mr.  Smith  also  mentioned  that  he  had  once  fonnda 
piece  of  flint,  in  a  hollow  depression  of  which  he  had  ibood 
more  than  twenty  immature  Hylcsi,  lying  without  any  oooooa* 
like  covering. 

Dr.  Knaifgs  exhibited  a  number  of  the  curious  cases  (I3v 
those  of  Caddice  Worms,  only  much  larger  in  size),  formed  by 
the  caterpillars  of  different  gigantic  species  of  Pysoh^  ^ 
Oiketicus,  in  New  South  Wales.  One  of  these  oases  was  severu 
inches  long,  and  its  outer  surface  was  defended  by  a  number  of 
pieces  of  twigs  arranged  longitudinally.  (The  Moth  of  thil 
species  had  been  described  by  Professor  Westwood  under  ^ 
name  of  Oiketicus  Saundersii,  having  been  received  by  W.  W« 
Saunders,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Horticultural  and  Linofltt 
Societies,  from  Australia,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Stephtt* 
son.)  Other  cases  had  the  twigs  arranged  taranvenely,  but  OOB 
of  the  most  curious  (of  which  the  Moth  baa  not  yet  boA 
discovered)  was  entirely  of  a  leathery  texture  and  oval  fi)a% 
with  strong  longitudinal  ribs  of  the  same  texture. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Waterhouse  exhibited  a  new  British  special  01 
Staph}  linidse,  of  small  size,  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  ^owtar. 

Mr.  F.  Bond  brought  some  slabs  of  pressed  peat,  whka 
formed  an  excellent  substitute  for  cork  in  lining  the  dnnni* 
of  insect  cabinets. 

Mr.  Dunning  exhibited  a  photographic  representation  of  i 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  Magpie  Moth  (Abraxus  grosaulariit^r 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Gl-regson,  stating  that  the  T^^ 
colour  of  portions  of  the  wings,  generally  so  difficult  to  ^ 
reated  in  the  photographic  camera,  had  been  neatndiaid  ' 
.his  instance  by  the  employment  of  a< piece  of  green  gl»8a  phBi* 
^»^ween  the  insert  amd  the  lens.    Mr.  Donniof  also  read  * 
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Mterpillan  with  different  kinds  of  food  phmlf.  Bf  a  series 
of  eiperimenU  extending  oyer  the  kife  ten  years,  he  had  been 
able  to  obtain  oonsiderable  inodiSoation  in  colour  in  a  great 
number  of  species  of  Moths ^  bj  this  means  Mr.  Gregson  considers 
it  possible  to  obtain  a  permsnent  series  of  Tarieties.  Ihis 
paper  led  to  considerable  discussion  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  local  permanent  Tarieties,  as  well  as  to  the  speoiflc  rank  of 
many  of  the  so-called  species  of  Miorolepidoptera,  which  bafe, 
of  late  years,  been  reared  with  so  much  success. 

Mr.  Stainton  read  descriptions  of  nine  new  exotic  species  of 
small  Moths,  belonging  to  the  genus  Gracillaria,  from  Moreton 
Bay,  Australia,  collected  by  Mr.  Diggles,  and  from  Calcutta  by 
Mr.  Atkinson.  Some  of  the  species  were  extremely  beautiful ; 
their  habits  were,  howeter,  precisely  similar  to  those  of  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  MacLachlan  read  a  paper  contsining  descriptions  of  a 
number  of  exotic,  as  well  as  of  one  new  British  species  of 
Trichoptera,  the  latter  had  been  at  Shirebridge,  DoTonshire. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  read  a  note  by  Mr.  Woodbury  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  Principal  Leitch  (communicated  to  the  Society 
at  the  October  Meeting  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier),  on  the  development 
of  queen  Bees  by  the  supposed  action  of  heat  engendered  by 
the  congregntion  on  the  outside  of  the  queen,  cells  of  large 
numbers  of  Worker  Bees  (in  opposition  to  the  generally-received 
opinion  that  the  development  of  the  queen  was  owing  to  a 
special  kind  of  food).  Professor  Westwood  also  opposed  Mr. 
Leitch's  views,  considering  that  were  heat  the  chief  cause  of  the 
development  of  the  fuller  powers  of  the  queen,  the  queen  cells 
would  always  be  found  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  hive,  instead 
of  being  placed  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  combs ;  besides, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  theory  should  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  development  of  the  workers  snd  queens  of  the  Vespiary  and 
Humble  Bees,  as  well  as  to  the  two  kinds  of  workers  and  queens 
of  the  Ants. 


GENERALLY  USEFUL  CULTIVATOllS. 


cow  MANAQEHEKT. 

{Continued  from  page  297.) 

In  my  last  we  left  off  with  the  milking,  supposing  the  cows 
are  milked  thoroughly  clean ;  because,  not  only  is  the  last  half- 
pint  of  more  value  than  the  first  quart,  and  gives  the  richness, 
colour,  and  firmness  in  good  butter,  but  that  quantity  left  in 
the  cow's  udder  each  time,  or  even  rocasionally,  has  a  tendency 
to  dry  her,  or  reduce  the  quantity  of  milk. 

Now,  having  arrived  at  the  dairy  with  the  milk,  the  milk-pans 
beuig  ready,  with  a  sieve  in  one  of  them,  the  milk  must  be 
strained  through  it,  an  equal  quantity  in  each  pan ;  then  put 
sufficient  clean  water  in  the  milk-pail  to  rinse  it  out,  and,  if 
more  than  one  milk-pan,  divide  it  equally — I  believe  it  to  have 
a  beneficial  effect.  In  cold  weather  I  put  warm  water.  Now, 
if  the  milk  was  taken  to  the  dairy,  and  there  lefb  for  the  cook 
to  put  in  the  pans,  in  the  morning  probably  she  may  have 
.work  io  do  that  will  prevent  her  attending  to  it  immediately,  or 
^t  may  bo  forgotten  ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  just  as  the  milk  is 
brought  in,  she  is  just  about  to  dish  up  the  dinner,  and  by  the 
time  the  dinner  is  sent  in,  and  she  is  cooled  a  little  to  venture 
into  the  dairy  with  the  windows  all  open,  the  cream  has 
formed  on  the  milk,  and  not  only  is  there  a  good  part  left  on 
the  milk-pail  and  strainer,  but  the  cream  never  rises  so  well 
after,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  *' don't  pay.'* 

I  may  as  well  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  management 
of  the  milk  in  the  dairy.  The  other  day  a  lady  neighbour  was 
speaking  to  our  cook,  and  complaining  about  her  butter,  and 
amongst  other  remarks,  she  said,  '*  I  never  get  good  butter." 
She  saw  and  tasted  the  butter  made  here  that  day,  as  she  had 
many  times  before,  and  she  asked,  "  How  do  you  manage  your 
milk?"  Now,  there  is  no  rule  to  be  laid  down  that  any  one 
without  judgment  can  follow ;  but  it  must  be  regulsted  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Our  cook  (and  it  is  a  rare  occurrence 
for  her  to  have  anything  the  matter  with  her  butter)  takes  the 
cream  off  the  first  time  after  standing  twelve  hours  or  so ;  and 
if  the  weather  is  hot  or  sultry,  as  in  summer,  or  dull  and 
snnggy,  as  in  November,  she  puts  it  into  a  olean  milk-pan,  and 
if  she  skims  it  more  than  twice  (which  she  always  does  if  the 
milk  is  not  wanted),  the  third  skimming  she  does  not  put  in 
the  cream-pan  for  butter,  but  makes  use  of  it  for  pastry  or 
melted  butter.    The  oream  mnst  be  well  stirred  up  in  the  pan 


daily,  and  as  wa  now  only  milk  one  cow  and  cham  but  twice 
in  three  weeks,  it  will  require  to  be  scalded  and  changed  to  a 
clean  pan  two  or  three  times.  She  never  scslds  her  milk,  and 
only  on  such  occasions  the  cream ;  but  with  all  this  precaution 
the  butter  may  be  spoiled  by  the  feeding  of  the  cows. 

Where  there  is  more  than  one  cow  kept,  it  is  time  one  should 
be  dried  for  calving.  I  mannge  to  bring  them  in  at  least  three 
months  apart,  and  oease  to  milk  eight  weeks  before  calving,  but 
do  not  cease  milking  all  at  once.  The  last  we«'k  milk  only  once 
in  the  day — this  milk  will  be  good.  Afterwards,  take  a  Jit  tie 
just  to  keep  the  udder  from  straining  for  the  next  week,  and 
give  the  dry  cow  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  rick.  If  you  have 
not  one  dry,  put  it  by  till  you  have,  because  you  must  take 
part  of  the  responsibility  if  the  butter  is  bad. 

As  in  some  instances  you  will  have  to  chum,  or  assist  in 
churning,  I  may  as  well  say  a  few  words  on  the  suhject  here. 
Modes  of  churning  have  been  advocated  in  this  Journal,  and 
some  few  years  ago  some  one  suggested  the  idea  of  having  the 
chum  attached  to  a  steam  engine :  where  the  quantity  was  great, 
and  the  person  superintending  had  command  over  the  sream, 
there  could  be  no  objection.  Another,  or  the  same  individual, 
could  see  no  reason  why  churning  could  not  be  done  in  the 
nursery  (placed  inside  the  rocking-horse,  I  suppose).  As  a 
piece  of  amusement,  no  doubt  it  would  answer  admirably, 
particularly  when  it  came  to  the  making  of  the  pats.  But  I  am 
not  sufficiently  advanced  in  science  to  advocate  either  of  the 
above.  Still  churning  is  not  a  mechanical  operation  only.  It 
requires  thought  and  judgment,  and  more  scientific  knowledge 
to  describe  the  why  and  the  wherefore  than  I  am  possessed  of. 
In  the  summer,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  the  cream  must  be 
often  changed  into  a  clean  vessel  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible, 
and  the  churn  filled  with  cold  water  the  day  before  using  it.  It 
must  be  churned  very  slowly,  and  should  never  be  churned 
under  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  otherwise,  the  butter  will  not 
get  firm.  The  buttermilk  must  be  well  worked  out  of  it  with 
the  hand.  If  the  hand  is  at  all  inclined  to  be  warm,  she  holda 
it  in  water  as  hot  as  she  can  bear  it,  and  puts  a  cloth  round  it, 
else  the  butter  will  be  streaky  when  it  is  cut,  and  will  keep 
but  a  short  time.  Afler  being  made  up  and  placed  upon  a  clean 
dish,  it  should  be  placed  on  the  coolest  part  of  the  dairy  floor, 
and  not  in  water,  as  some  people  do. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  cream  should  be  brought  on 
the  kitchen  table  a  night  or  two  before  churning,  and  the 
churn  well  warmed  with  water,  and  all  the  rinsing  done  with 
warm  water,  and  then  the  chum  brought  into  a  warm  room. 
Care  must  be  taken,  and  not  turn  it  (the  barrel  chum)  too  fast 
at  the  beginning,  else  the  cream  will  be  got  into  that  state  that 
is  called  *'  asleep,"  and  will  not  move  at  all,  and  will  remain  so 
for  hours.  People  are  apt  to  put  water  in  then  to  thin  it,  and 
the  result  is  too  often  that  it  goes  into  the  pig  tub  ;  but  should 
it  get  into  this  state,  put  in  a  clean  plated  spoon,  or  something 
of  the  kind  to  separate  it.  The  object  is  to  get  it  to  move.  It 
is  produced  by  fast  churning :  therefore,  you  must  exercise  your 
judgment,  and  prevent  it  at  the  beginning. — The  Doctob'bBot. 


TRANSPLANTING    MODERATE  -  SIZED 
EVERGREEN  SHRUBS  AND  TREES. 

Fob  the  information  of  those  whose  intention  it  is  to  carry  on 
transplanting  operations  during  the  present  winter  and  spring, 
not  being  provided  with  the  regular  transplanting  machinery,  I 
beg  to  offer  the  following  ohservstions : — 

The  tree  or  shrub  is  first  prepared  by  opening  a  trench  all 
round,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  st<em  to  prevent 
cutting  the  roots  with  the  spade.  Afler  getting  down  about 
2-  feet,  take  a  small  four  or  five-toothed  tan-fork,  and  remove  the 
earth  gently  from  the  ball,  in  order  to  save  as  many  of  the  fibres 
ss  possible.  While  removing  the  soil,  great  care  is  requisite  to 
keep  the  ball  of  earth  as  perpendicular  as  possible,  even  below 
what  is  intended  to  be  the  under  surface,  and  on  no  account 
undermine  until  the  ball  is  sufficiently  bound  up.  Carry  on  the 
reducing  of  the  ball  in  a  perpendicular  manner  till  within  a  foot 
and  a  half  or  2  feet  of  the  stem ;  this,  however,  must  be  judged 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  the  matted  nature  of  the  ball  of 
earth  with  the  roots,  or  to  the  strength  which  can  be  commanded 
at  the  time  of  lifting.  Where  hiiman  exertion  is  to  be  the  raising 
power,  it  is  better  to  curtail  the  ball  of  earth,  so  as  the  strength 
at  command  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  mass  without  difficulty, 
or  stressing  the  individuals,  which  is  not  nnfrequently  the  case 
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when  too  muoh  is  attempted ;  betidos,  the  plant  ib  apt  to  sustain 
injury  by  tl»e  loosening  of  the  soil  from  the  roots,  whereas,  if  a 
tmaller  ball  of  earth  were  attempted,  the  risk  of  injuring  to  the 
plant  is  much  less.  Supposing  the  ball  of  earth  reduced  to  the 
size  required,  the  strong  roots,  if  any,  should  be  out  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  ball,  and  the  smaller  or  more  flexible  roots  tied  to 
the  remaining  mass.  Bound  the  bHil  of  earth  and  roots  place 
tome  soft  straw  or  hay,  and  surround  the  whole  with  a  mat, 
prerionsly  doubled  longways,  keeping  the  doubled  portion 
lowermost,  but  not  below  the  IctcI  of  that  part  of  the  ball 
intended  to  be  the  bottom  ;  this,  howerer,  miwt  be  judged 
according  to  the  depth  the  roots  are  found.  Sometimes  the  ball 
will  be  found  to  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  of  depth  than 
breadth,  but  more  frequently  the  reverse.  After  adjusting  the 
mat  properly,  tie  round  it  loosely,  within  6  inches  of  the  top, 
and  6  inches  of  the  bottom,  a  piece  of  untarred  yam  or  pacK- 
thread,  and  then  place  between  the  yam  and  mat  a  sufficient 
number  of  pieces  of  thin  boarding,  each  varying  from  2  inches 
to  3  inches  broad,  of  equal  lengths,  and  from  8  inches  to  4  inches 
apart  all  round  the  ball,  keeping  the  yam  of  sufficient  tightness 
to  adjust  them  properly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  their 
fidling  down.  The  most  convenient  wood  for  the  purpose  is 
barrel  st-aves,  keeping  the  concave  side  next  the  ball.  AOer  the 
spars  or  staves  have  been  properly  arranged,  a  strong  half-inch 
tarred  rope  doubled  must  be  put  round  the  upper  part  of  the' 

ball,  making  it  fast  in  front,  but  not  too 
tight,  take  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
doubled  rope  down  the  front,  as  in 
fy,  1,  and  siirround  the  ball  with  it 
again  near  the  bottom,  afterwards  twist 
the  ends  of  the  rupe  several  times  round 
the  lower  double  each  way,  so  as  to  flx  it 
without  having  recourse  to  knotting, 
which  must  always  be  avoided.  After 
the  TO^eB  hare  been  adjusted  of  moderate 
tightness,  place  under  the  rope  at  each  side  of  the  ball  a  ^mall 
piece  of  packthread  or  tarred  yam,  about  12  inches  or  14  inches 
long,  one  on  tlu)  upper,  and  the  other  on  the  under  rope.  Wrrck 
•tioks  must  be  used  both  on  the  top  and  bottom  ropes,  avid  on 
each  side,  then  wrack  both  up  gently,  and  at  the  same  time 
twisting  up  the  ropes  to  a  sufficient  tightness,  then  tie  the  ends 
of  the  wrack-pin  down  with  the  piece  of  short  rope  yam  pre- 
viously put  in. 

The  method  just  described  is  quit^  Bufllcient  for  ordinarj-- 
aized  balls,  but  if  the  mass  id  largo,  it  is  necessary  to  urc  large 
ropes,  and  two  wracks  u\)on  each  rope. 

Supporting  now  that  the  ball  is  firmly  bound  together,  begin 

to  undermine  on  one  side ;  but,  before  doing  so,  it  is  necessary 

at  this  stage  of  the  operation  to  consider  which  way  the  plant 

(tree  or  shrub)  can  be  easiest  taken  out  from  the  shrubbery  in 

which  wo  shall  suppose  it  to  be  growing.    If  egress  is  easiest 

afforded  on  the  south  side,  tlic  undermining  must  take  place  on 

the  east  and  west  sides.     While  undermining  the  one  side,  it  is 

necessary  to  put  a  prop  between  the  ball  and  the  bank  on  the 

opposite  side,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  ball  slipping 

down,  until  the  undermining  is  completed.     If  the  ball  is  solid, 

much  of  the  earth  below  not  containing  roots  can  be  removed 

with  propriety ;  but  if  loose,  it  is  requisite  to  put  a  little  straw 

or  soft  mat  pad,  and  then  insert  a  strong  board  varying  from 

6  inches  to  8  inches  in  breadth,  and  of  such  a  length  as  to 

project  beyond  the  ball  at  each  end  about  2  inches.     When  the 

one  side  is  finished,  remove  the  prop  and  allow  the  ball  to  lean 

gently  down  on  the  lifting*board  just  put  in ;  remove  now  the 

loose  soil  from  the  opposite  side,  and  phce  below  a  little  straw 

or  soft  mat  pad,  and  a  corresponding  lif\ing-board  to  that  used 

on  the  opposite  side.    This  operation  completed,  the  plant  will 

rest  wholly  on  the  lifting-boards.    The  next  process  is  to  remote 

the  loose  soil  from   under  the  ends  of  the  boards  on  one  side. 

Two  strong  tarred  ropes,  each  10  feet  or  12  feet  long,  being  in 

^eadiness,  one  is  worked  imder  the  ends  of  the  boards  at  one 

Tide,  and  the  other  under  the  opposite  ends.     Another  way  is  to 

>ut  them  in  at  the  time  the  bottom  boards  are  being  placed. 

The  ropes  should  be  worked  under  the  boards  about  one-fourth 

Vom  each  end,  dividing  the  rope  as  near  as  possible.    Fif;  2, 

t  represents  the  lifting-boards  with  the  ropes  under  j  h  represents 

he  boards  and  ropes  with  handspikes  attached.    If  the  plant 

•'  ^'^t  of  large  size,  the  tying  of  the  ends  of  the  ropes  togethc 

"    >e  puflf''*''*^*  but  it  not  unfrcqucntly  happens  that  the  rope 

ogctl  h«»  h*'"'— >ik'»".  urV'BS  so'ne  cor^^'^'^^co  ii    '"er 


flff.  8,  e,  or  pieoee  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  ^^^"'^^^^ 
the  ropei  from  moving,  at  on  fig.  2,  d  <{,  are  uaefol  anoo^.  B 
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Fig.  2. 

often  happens  that  the  lifting- boards  must  be  sacrificed,  as  shiD 
afterwards  bo  explained :  it  is,  therefore,  needless  to  go  toezpoM 
with  them.  To  prevent  the  ropes  getting  together,  it  is  neceswy 
to  fix  a  loop  at  the  extremity  of  each  rope,  taking  care  that  thqr 
shall  be  all  the  same  height  above  the  level  of  the  ball,  and  so 
made  as  not  to  slip,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  easily  nniailsBed. 
Into  the  eves  formed  on  the  ropes  plaoe  strong  handspte 
parallel  with  the  bottom  boards,  7  feet  or  8  feet  long,  accordim 
to  the  mass  to  bo  lifled. 

After  the  abore  arrangements  are  completed,  sufficient  stiengft 
must  be  got  to  raise  it.    As  the  most  difficult  part  of  th» 
operation  is  the  removing  the  mass  from  tho  hole  in  whiek  ft 
has  been  growing,  and  not  being  provided  with  a  regular  tnat* 
planting  machine.    In  ordinary  cases,  tho  plant,  if  prepared  M 
before  described,  may  be  easily  lifted  and  convoyed  away ;  M 
if  too  large  to  be  raised  at  once,  the  task  becomes  more  diffienlt 
Various  methods  ma^  be  suggested  for  getting  the  plant  out- 
one,  by  cutting  a  sloping  bank  from  the  surface  of  the  groaad  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  working  the  plant  gradually  up  tki 
slope.    With  heavy  plants,  this  method  u  premrable  to  Ufting 
it  ot  once,  which  is  apt  to  stress  the  men  employed ;  besitai 
the  difnoulty  of  getting  the  handspikes  low  enough  so  as  to  hilt 
sufficient  purchase  irhen  tho  lower  part  of  tho  bful  becomes  Mtf 
tho  surface  of  tho  hole.    The  following  is  the  method  which  I 
generally  adopt  when  the  mass  is  large,  and  which  prevents  ths 
possibility  of  any  of  the  hands  sustaining  injury  : — ^While  ths 
plant  is  still  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  with  the  neeesiaiy 
ropes  and  handspikes  appended,  at  one  side  place  a  few  men  ts 
keep  tho  handspikes  tight,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ropes  fttm 
slipping  through  with  tlie  extra  strength  placed  on  the  oppoati 
side  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  that  side ;  when  raised,  fill  vp  ^ 
side  liflbed  with  oarth  about  G  inches  or  8  inehes,  and  firm  itiref 
down,  putting  it  as  far  below  the  plant  aa  it  can  well  ^^^ 
This  being  done,  place  the  smaller  strength  on  the  side  liM, 
and  the  greater  on  the  opposite,  so  as  to  raise  it  up  also,  and  111 
in  below  as  before ;  carry  on  in  this  manner,  gaining  aboirt 
6  inches  each  time,  until  uio  plant  is  brought  to  tne  soifree  €f 
the  ground.    This  done,  spread  out  a  large  bast  mat,  fltrosf 
and  quite  entire,  having  all  the  ends  tied  as  short  as  po«iUi^ 
place  tho  plant  on  the  centre  of  it-,  and  tie  the  enda  up  to  thi 
handspikes  on  to  the  ball  as  tight  as  postiblo,  fo  as  to  preiraBi 
v^  ^-Mpn^iiif.   %f  the  loose  earth  fVom  the  bottom  dropping  orf 
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BadritiB  far  the  «na  ^iwiinmi.  Aa  Un mat  )m« to  ba  dnwn 
Imim  below  bvfiire  idait^,  gnat  Jnooimnianea  it  oocaBoned 
if  it  ■  in  holsa,  crfaM  hMM  (adi  baBgng  down,  esttdiing  «d  the 
«id*  af  the  iatiBg-ha»di  and  qtaw.  TriBioff  m  tfan  obaer- 
~*"''a  maj  appear,  it  is  of  the  nlDKMt  oanfaqnonoe  while  aar^- 


bread,  andanmuaded  with  a  bi«ad  iroa  hoop,  thtu  rcadermg 
it  leu  liahhto  il^ura  gardsti  waUi.  Bererala^ng  ringa  ihould 
alio  be  placed  about  it,  in  ordfr  to  secure  the  pluit  bj  ropM  if 
required,  partjciilarljr  white  gDJng  aree  an  iirrgular  suiface. 

Bwppeamg  the  plant  bron|4it  to  a  eitmtion  where  it  out  be 
oaaily  fot  npm  the  maciiine,  the  handle  muat  be  raiaad  up  lo 

_.  _.. .  a*  to  make  tiM  back  pert  of  it  looA  the  ground  i  the  plant  h 

plaoe  of  reoeptioD,  it  «onId  e*M]f  be  canied.     {Fiff.  8  repreienti    Ihea  to  be  nited  on,  and  the  bindk  or  ehiJt  gradaally  lewaved, 

keeping  lufflaent  strengA  behind  to  pnrent  tbt  plmt  baiag 

Kl^iet  while  bringing  it  to  a  lerel.     fig.  6  repreeentt  a  plant  ao 
I0«d  on  the  truck.     Aft«r  being  leaured,  Uie  handepikea  m^ 
taken  <nit,  and  the  ends  of  the  ropei  Snnlf  aecnawl  to  the 
upright  atarea  or  tptrt. 

After  being  properly  aeoured,  little  diSoa%  will  be  femd  In 
bant^anting  it  to  it*  inlanded  pl»«e  of  reoeption.  rreriona  In 
iti  txD^  renored,  the  bole  or  pit  into  whioh  it  i*  to  be  [daead 
ought  to  be  in  readineei,  and  at  lea«t  4  feet  larger  thui  Qte 
diameter  of  the  ball  of  earth  and  -roots  to  be  placed  into  it.  A. 
sickling  bank  aiuit  be  formed  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
the  bottom  of  (be  pic,  the  macbtna  with  the  plant  nniit  then  be 
brought  as  near  to  the  edge  of  the  slope  as  possible,  and  placed 
witii  the  baok  part  of  it  to  the  pit.  After  the  tie*  hare  be«ti 
unloosed  which  fixed  the  plant  to  the  machine,  replace  the 
'  "le*  and  equally  adjust  the  strength  as  before  plsoing 
;wo  men  to  steady  the  lop  of  the  plant.  All  being  in 
ip  gently  the  shaft  of  Ihe  machine,  and  the  mass 
will  be  eafily  slipped  to  the  ground.  This  donc^  unluoee  the 
tjeaoftba  euterinat,  and  raise  the  plant  with  the  handspikes 
■affloisait  to  draw  the  mat  from  beneath  f  then  slip  the  plant 
gently  down  the  mclined  jdane  into  &a  pit.  If  poHible,  ne- 
venl  it  from  being  draped  down,  as  it  is  apt  to  take  ui  a 
quantity  of  earth,  besidea  displaaing  the  bottwn  boards,  and  Ihe 
risk  of  looaening  the  whole  mass. 

If  the  hall  of  earth  enolonng  the  root*  happen  to  be  too 
heary  to  be  lifted  imon  the  transplanting-truck  et  onoe,  it  mi^ 
be  ptit  on  in  fbe  following  Manner : — Aft«r  the  pUnt  has  been 
raiaedi  and  retting  on  (he  nrbee  of  the  ground,  a  slope  can  be 
out  in  the  earth  efosa  to  where  the  plant  is  standing,  suffieiently 
allow  the  b«nqalanting<4niok  to  be  let  doon  dd  jdanhi 


a  plant  prepared  for  being  carried,  but  withoat  &»  mat  «ur- 
Kmndiog  aU.  It  waa  led  out  in  Jlg$.  8  and  6  in  order  to  show 
the  position  of  the  ropes  and  itaret) . 
If  the  plant  has  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
distanoe,  It  is  necessary  to  be  pro- 
vided with  alow  bread-wheeled  truis- 
planting-truck, /jr.  i. 

The  surface  of  the  truck  must  be 
■trong,  and  made  to  extend  a  little 
orer  the  wheels  on  each  side.  Such 
a  machine  as  that  ased  by  masons  for 
carrying  large  stones  from  plaje  to 

(lace  is  praterabte^  owing  to  the  ease 
y  which  It  esn  be  mMe  to  turn. 
The  wheels  had  better  be  oF  solid 
woodwork,  not  lest  than   G   inches 


B  lerel  with  the 

which  the  plant  is  standing.    When  ao  arraogad,  the 

plant  can  be  worked  upon  the  truck,  and  then  drawn  to  the 
surbce  of  the  ground. 

tig.  6  repreeenta  ■  plant  ready  to  be  placed  on  a  track. 

If  the  tree  or  ahnib  intended  to  be  transplanted  happen  to 
be  growing  on  a  sloping  bank,  it  is  easily  got  npon  the  tiwdt  by 
cutting  a  trenoh  into  tiie  bank  where  tho  plant  is  standing ; 
and  if  its  destination  happen  to  be  on  a  sloping  bank,  a  trendi 
can  be  out  so  si  to  allow  the  truck  to  be  run  back  ;  the  pluit 
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EXPEEIMENTS    IN    CULTIVATING    THE 
POTATO  AT  MOUNT  SHANNON, 

BT  MB.   BOBINSON. 

Thb  Potato  crop  was  planted  in  drills,  and  in  these  the  ex- 
periments were  made.  The  planting  was  perfectly  uniform ; 
the  soil,  the  time,  the  site,  the  peed,  and  the  preparation  all  alike. 
The  seed,  which  was  out  in  the  ordinary  manner,  comprised  two 
kinds,  Scotch  Downs  and  Leather  Coats.  The  entire  quantity 
of  land  planted  with  the  esculent  was  four  Irish  or  six  statute 
acres. 

The  planting  took  place  after  the  10th  of  April. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  about  nine  o'clock,  p.m.,  whilst  passing 
Peafield,  near  Anacotty,  Mr.  Robinson  perceived,  by  the  peculiar 
odour,  that  the  blight  was  eyen  then  an  unwelcome  visitor ;  and 
on  the  following  Monday,  after  examination,  found  that  the 
plantinsfs  under  his  own  osre  were  affected.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  something  should  be  done  to  try  and  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  malady  ;  and  on  the  ensuing  Friday  he  instituted 
the  experiment. 

He  resorted  to  two  expedients.  He  had  a  small  section  of 
land  occupied  by  seedling  Potatoes,  and  on  the  26th  of  July  he 
had  the  haulm  or  stalks  of  these  laid — that  is,  bent  down,  with 
the  foliage  drooping  into  the  furrows ;  and  on  the  following 
Monday,  the  28th  of  July,  he  liad  the  greater  portion  of  the 
general  crop  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  A  man  or  boy  took 
and  tume.l  two  or  three  stalks  at  a  time,  laying  them  with  the 
foliage  pendent  as  stated,  and  then  a  good  spit  of  earth  having 
been  dug  between  every  two  of  the  drills,  a  sufficient  quantity 
was  carefully  laid  on  the  off  side,  not  quite  on  the  top,  of  each 
drill,  so  as  partly  to  cover  and  keep  the  haulm  down.  The 
greatest  portion  of  it  affected  by  blight,  as  well  as  the  foliage, 
was  thus  bent  down,  and  in  such  a  way  that  both  could  be 
washed  with  rain  into  the  furrow,  in  place  of  remaining  in  an 
upright  position,  in  which  the  vitiated  or  poisonous  matter 
would  freely  descend  and  taint  the  tubers.  Of  the  six  statute 
acres  two  were  thus  laid ;  a  half  acre  next  them  left  standing 
as  it  grew ;  half  a  rood  of  the  drills  parallel  with  the  former  cut 
down  vrith  a  reaping-hook,  and  corered  over  with  soil  from  the 
furrow,  so  as  to  rise  over  the  naked  stems ;  one  other  acre  then 
laid  like  the  two  first ;  and,  lastly,  one  rood,  or  rather  more,  of 
the  drills  left  upright  like  the  half  acre  already  mentioned. 
Thus  there  were  such  alternations  of  the  several  processes  in 
various  parts  of  the  field  that  no  special  advantage  coidd  vitiate 
the  truth  of  the  experiments.    We  come  to  the  results. 

A  tape  was  taken,  and  7  yards  or  21  feet  of  two  laid  drills 
measured  ;  a  similar  length  of  two  drille  alongside  the  former, 
in  which  the  stalks  were  left  standing,  measured  in  like  manner; 
and  an  equivalent  length  of  a  couple  of  drills,  in  which  the  stalks 
had  been  out,  marked  out  in  the  same  way.     In  two  other 
portions  of  the  field  the  like  measurement  was  made ;  so  that 
the  trials  were  allocated  to  the  lower,  the  middle,  and  the  upper 
parts  of  the  land.     All  those  measured  lengths  were  fairly  dug 
out,  and  the  produce  exposed  just  as  it  was  turned  up.     The 
Potatoes  were  counted,  examined,  and  weighed  in  the  presence 
of  the  gentlemen  who  were  present,  and  the  result  aseortained 
to  be,  that  five  times  a  greater  quantity  of  bad  Potatoes  were 
found  in  the  drills  that  had  grown  in  the  upright  or  the  usual 
way,  than  were  found  in  those  which  had  been  turned  down 
with  the  foliage  pendent  into  the  furrows.     We  saw  the  tainted 
tubers  counted  in  the  drills,  in  which  the  stalks  were  left  up- 
right, and  the  number  in  the  21  feet  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty>one ;  whilst  in  the  like  space  of  the  two  contiguous  drills, 
of  which  the  stalks  were  laid  down  and  earthed  in  the  manner 
directed  by  Mr.  Kobinson,  the  number  of  bad  tubers  was  only 
nineteen.    In  the  se(N>nd  trial,  according  to  weight,  there  were 
"■Si  lbs.  bad,  or  nearly  a  stone  out  of  the  produce,  of  four  stone 
m  the  unlaid  drills  ;  whereas  there  were  only  2.^  lbs.  bad  out  of 
I  similar  quantity  dug  from  the  two  parallel  drills  that  were  laid. 
Thus,  in  every  20  feet  of  the  latter,  11  lbs.  of  Potatoes  were 
obviously  saved;    and  any  of  our  readers  who  will  take  the 
rouble  to  calculate  the  collective  quantity  which   would   be 
ielded  and  saved  from  a  single  acre  at  this  rate  will  asce  '**<" 
he  money's  worth  of  the  perfectly  easy  and  practical  experin  . 
ried  and  proved  by  Mr.  Kobinson.     How  enormous  to  ♦ 

y^f^^    xQuntry  such  a  saving  must  be  will  be  admitted  by  all  w 

,  ,.     iw    in^r  ^roachable  worth  of  the  Potato  crop  as  a  stap^- 

'"'^d        »         .^le,  and  of  thelivestocl     '» Hi  agriculturists  reai 

■*•  'nj    ^own  the  drilk  ■"    .^ocri*~  d,  would  bef*^** 


engaged.  To  occupiers  hafing  hands  and  legs  of  their  owB|  ti 
course  the  expense  would  be  infinitdy  leaa.  The  eftei  of  thi 
earthing  over  the  laid  drills  was,  aa  youoouldobeenr»atafliaai^ 
highly  beneficial  to  the  land  itself  for  it  hftd  stifled  ihe  weeds  m 
their  infancy,  whilst  the  unlaid  drills  were  nearljr  ovenpnri 
with  the  growth.— (Ifiuwier  Newt.) 

THE  POTATO  DIBKA8X. 

**  Ciutlemartyr,  Kov.  18, 1861. 

"  I  OBSEBTBD  lately  in  your  paper  an  allusion  to  the  system  of 
earthing  over  the  Potato-stalks,  as  protection  firom  bliglrt. 
Having  heard  of  its  success  on  Lord  Clare's  farm,  at  Monnl 
Shannon,  I  this  year  caused  a  drill  to  be  earthed  over  in  each  sf 
two  plots  of  Potatoes.  Each  plot  was  then  just  exhibiting  ths 
firf>t  spots  of  blight.  The  stalks  were  laid  down  by  the  haad^ 
not  cut  off,  and  were  completely  earthed  over. 

"  When  the  crop  was  lifted  there  was  a  considerable  portioD  cf 
diseased  tubers,  though  certainly  less  than  last  year.  6at  in  ths 
drills  earthed  over,  in  both  plots,  and  both  varieties  of  Fotsts^ 
there  was  not  a  single  diseased  tuber,  and  I  considered  the  pv^ 
duce  to  be  better  and  drier  than  even  the  sound  tubers  of  ths 
rest  of  the  plots. 

'*  It  may  be  a  question  if  the  labour  of  this  system  would  bs 
repaid  in  a  very  extensive  crop ;  bat  to  small  farmefs  sad 
cottiers,  with  sniall  extent,  I  think  it  may  prove  valuable. 

**I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
— ( Cork  Examiner.)  *•  Snunrov.** 


STEIPED  BORDERS,  AND  SUITABLE  PLANTS 
TO  MAKE  THEM  WITH- 

*A  CoBBBSPONDENT,  in  a  former  Number  of  Thb  JouBiTKOr 
HoBTicuLTUBE,  having  invited  planters  to  make  a  report  oa 
what  they  considered  was  the  best  bed  of  the  season  m  tbeir 
respective  gardens — a  request  which  I  hope  will  be  duly  res^dsd 
to,  and  one  which  I  myself  will  have  gieat  pleasure  in  giving  mj 
views  upon  on  another  occasion  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  inqoisj 
after  the  best  beds  of  the  season,  I  also  put  forth  another  inquiiy: 
Which  are  the  best  plants  to  make  a  striped  border  of  four  ro«s 
— all  facing  one  way  ?  In  asking  this  through  the  coloouii  of 
this  periodical,  I  will  at  the  same  time  give  some  examples  whiA 
I  have  tried  here ;  but  as  none  of  them  were  to  my  mind  perfre^ 
it  is  only  right  to  point  out  what  I  consider  the  ddTectiveicatwii 
of  them,  in  order  that  those  who  may  in  future  be  disposed  to 
form  such  borders  may  fully  comprehend  the  merits  and  fidlinp 
of  such  plants  as  have  been  tried.  1  will  also  make  a  few  r^ 
marks  on  what  I  consider  a  plant  for  a  striped  bed  ought  to  be. 

At  what  precise  time  beds  or  borders  of  flowers  plsnted  is 
continuous  stripes  came  into  fashion  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but 
the  first  that  I  ever  saw,  and  which,  in  richness  of  ooloaring,hii 
not  been  surpassed  by  anything  I  have  seen  since,  was  of  Croooii 
and  that  some  thirty  years  ago  or  more,  the  custom  then  not 
being  a  new  one.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  bo'^n  a  commoa 
practice  to  dignify  old  cust-oms  with  new  names,  andtlieton 
rainbow-border  or  ribbon- border,  has  been  thought  to  sound 
more  refined  than  plain  striped  border.  Be  this,  however,  u  it 
niay,  it  is  enough  for  the  reader  to  understand  that  such  bordcfi 
form  a  very  important  feature  in  most  flower  gardens  now-a^7ii 
and  the  proper  planting  of  them  is  one  that  requires  ss  muefa 
taste  and  judgment  as  anvthing  in  the  floral  department,  that 
where  successful  hits  have  been  made,  I  hope  the  fortunate  oam 
will  not  hide  their  light,  but  at  once  expose  it  to  the  woiU; 
for  it  is  possible  the  best  arrangement  yet  niade  may  have  bsoi 
at  some  obscure  place  which  the  mass  of  the  gardening  world 
would  have  but  little  chance  of  hearing  of,  excepting  throogh  lbs 
coluums  of  a  periodical  like  Tub  Joubnal  of  HobticultW 
But  as  certain  conditions  seem  requisite  in  a  plant  tomsktu 
suitable  for  this  class  of  ornamental  gardening,  it  is  only  Cur  Is 
point  out  what  I  consider  these  qualifications  to  be. 

The  Neces$arif  QualificatioM  of  a  Plant  for  a  Bibham-horder,'' 
Many  of  the  best  bedding  plants  we  possess  are  unfit  fiir  tkk 
purpose,  or  at  least  for  the  generality  of  oases,  when  the  linsi  c^ 
colouring  are  less  than  18  inches  wide.  Verbena  of  most  khadssn 
too  rampant,  loose,  or  spreading,  so  that  it  is  only  the  uprigkt 
growers  which  are  fit,  as  for  instance.  Verbena  Purple  King,  om  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  all  the  Yerb^ias.  There  are  sosib 
other  Verbenas  of  similar  habit,  but  I  instance  this  one  as  bsiM 
well  ir^own.    Plants  *  '^h  pendulo""  ^wert  are  also  unfit,  m 
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to  carry  them  through  the  whole  of  the  seftton  with  a  retpeotahle 
i^peeranoe,  ought  abo  to  be  disqualified.  This  will  exclude  moet 
■nnuals.  Plants  of  unruly  growth  must  also  be  denied  here, 
unless  snoh  growth  can  be  constrained  to  take  that  proper  form 
which  it  ought  to  take  in  the  company  it  is  in.  Some  other 
classes  of  planrs  are  also  unfit  (or  this  work.  But  enough  has 
been  said  on  this  head :  it  is  therefore  better  to  consider  what 
deicripf  ions  of  plants  are  best  adapted,  and  the  reasons  why  they 
are  so. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  right  to  say  that,  notwithstanding 
the  long-continued  blooming  of  many  of  the  most  popular  plants 
our  gardens  now  boast  of,  the  plant  of  all  perennials  at  least 
outlives  the  flower,  often  by  several  weeks.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, we  can  have  an  ornamental  plant,  it  is  better  than  an  orna- 
mental flower,  for  the  latter  is  never  produced  in  such  profusion 
as  the  foliage,  and  is  not  liable  to  those  fluctuations  which  the 
ever-changing  character  of  our  climate  renders  so  certain :  there- 
fore for  most  purposes  a  plant  with  foliage  of  the  required 
colour  is  preferable  to  one  having  flowers  of  that  tint.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  we  cannot  have  all  the  colours  we  require  in 
leaves  only  :  hence  the  necessity  of  using  flowers  when  wanted. 
At  the  same  time,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  different 
coloured  foliaged  plants,  a  good  effect  may  bo  produced,  which 
is  retained  after  the  rains  of  October  have  destroyed  all  bloom 
on  the  plants  having  more  claim  to  floral  distinction.  So  much 
importance  do  I  attach  to  this,  that  I  regard  the  Perilla  nankin- 
ensis  as  the  most  important  addition  made  to  our  flower  gardens 
in  the  last  ten  years — as  it  furnishes  a  colour  but  indifferently 
represented  in  any  flower,  excepting  Verbena,  and  in  that,  as  has 
been  said  before,  its  duration  is  not  to  be  depended  on  in  dry 
seasons  and  situations.  To  the  flower  gardener  patronising  the 
striped  or  ribbon  style  of  planting,  the  Perilla  and  such  plants 
as  present  a  clear  distinct  colouring,  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance ;  and  additions  to  our  stock  of  such  plants  will  be  heartily 
welcomed,  more  especially  if  new  colours  in  that  way  can  be 
had.  The  following  list  of  plants  whicli  have  been  used  that 
way  here  may  perhaps  be  of  service  to  the  general  reader,  to 
which  I  append  such  note  as  is  necessary  to  make  them  under- 
stood ;  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hare  what  additions 
others  may  make  to  the  list,  as  the  one  given  is  far  from  complete. 

Alfffsum  variegatum. — This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  white 
plant  we  have,  its  numerous  blossoms  being  as  white  as  the  plant 
itself,  and  improving  rather  than  deteriorating  its  general  effect. 
Usually  it  is  planted  as  an  edging,  but  this  need  not  always  be 
so,  for  in  point  of  height  it  keeps  pace  with  Lobelia,  many  of 
the  Verbenas,  and  the  dwarfer  class  of  Geraniums.  Here  we  use 
it  for  what  I  would  call  the  stringwork,  or  embroidery  of  very 
large  beds,  when  its  uniform  growth,  requiring  no  trimming,  fits 
it  particularly  for  such  work  as  cutting  up  large  masses  of  colour 
into  fanciful  patterns  in  the  way  we  have  used  it  fcH*  several 
years,  and  for  striped  borders  it  is  second  to  no  plant  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  for  general  utility. 

Arahis  variegata. — Dwarf  and  compact.  The  foliage  being  of 
a  creamy  yellow,  rather  than  white,  yet  rery  beautiful,  and  being 
low  growing,  as  hardy  as  a  Daisy,  and  not  particular  as  to  situa- 
tion, it  is  valuable  as  an  edging ;  its  appearance  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  the  floral  season  being  good,  cheerful,  and  neat.  I  believe 
we  have  more  edgings  of  this  plant  than  of  any  other,  not  even 
excluding  Box. 

Agtratum  mexicanitm  nafwrn,  or  some  of  its  varieties,  which 
however  differ  so  little,  that  I  include  them  all  under  one  name, 
is  well  adapted  for  a  striped  border,  as  supplying  a  colour  not 
obtained  in  anything  else.  Some  judgment  is,  however,  required 
to  place  it  properly  as  to  light,  ss  it  generally  overtops  Geraniums, 
Calceolarias,  and  such  like  plants ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  useful 
on  that  account,  as  tall  plants  are  often  wanted  as  well  as  dwarf 
ones :  it  may  therefore  be  pronounced  good. 

Cerastium  tomentosum. — ^This  seems  so  well  known,  and  so 
generally  patronised,  as  to  require  no  further  recommendation ; 
and,  as  a  dwarf  plant,  it  approaches  nearer  to  a  pure  white  than 
anything  else  1  know  of;  and  being  of  easy  culture,  hardy,  and 
possessing  the  property  of  adapting  itself  to  any  situation,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  edging  plants  of  the  day. 

Variegated  Mint  or  Balm. — I  must  confess  never  being  partial 
to  this  plant,  even  when  our  lists  of  such  things  were  more 
limited  than  they  are  now.  It  requires  more  trimming  than  can 
always  be  afforded,  and  afler  the  middle  of  August  has  a  dirty 
grey  look.  I  therefore  only  mention  its  name,  but  recommend 
fomething  else  in  its  stead,  excepting  perhaps  in  such  places  as 
nothing  else  will  thrive  in. 


Cineraria  maritima. — Some  edgings  of  this  are,  at  the  time  I 
write  (the  middle  of  October)  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the 
garden;  and  nothing  cau  well  exceed  its  appearance  when  it 
really  is  good,  but  it  is  not  the  most  convenient  plant  to  deal 
with ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  it  good  in  July,  and  also  in 
October.  The  propensity  it  has  to  flower,  in  spite  of  repeated 
cutting,  is  such  as  to  give  what  remaining  foliage  there  may  he 
left  a  rather  sickly  unpleasant  appearance ;  this  is  often  the  case 
when  old  plants  are  used,  and  sometimes  plants  die  under  the 
ordeal  of  stopping,  making  an  unsightly  gap.  Nevertheless,  with 
spring-struck  plants  an  excellent  edging  is  produced,  richer- 
looking,  in  respect  to  the  graceful  form  of  its  leaves,  than  that 
of  any  similar  plant  I  know  of,  standing  out  like  portions  of 
frosted  silver,  contrasting  well  with  turf,  or  any  other  herbage  it 
may  be  in  contact  with,  and  in  a  ribbon-border  must  look  well. 

Cineraria  amelloides. — Compared  with  the  last-named,  this  is 
vastly  inferior,  but  as  a  compact-growing  plant,  with  a  healthy, 
agpreeable  foliase,  and  blue  flowers,  produced  in  continuous  suc- 
cession, it  is  ofren  thought  worthy  of  a  place.  True,  its  flowers 
are  never  very  numerous,  that  for  ordmary  bedding  purposes  it 
has  in  most  cases  succumbed  to  the  Verbena ;  but  it  may  occa- 
sionally  be  grown  in  the  striped  border  with  good  effect,  its 
compact  habit  giving  it  a  claim  to  distinction  which  \erbenas  do 
not  possess  when  not  in  flower. 

Cuphea  *frf>«/o*a.— Excepting  as  a  neutral  colour  this  is 
thought  not  to  be  distinct  enough  for  the  striped  border,  other- 
wise the  plant  seems  well  enough  adapted  that  way.  I  have, 
however,  never  used  it  as  such,  and  fear  its  claim  to  honour  can- 
not be  regarded  at  more  than  "  second  class." 

Chrysanthemum  regale Jlore pleno. — A  double  yellow  Chrysan- 
themum, resembling  in  foliage  some  of  the  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums, but  it  is  a  perennial,  and  kept  through  the  winter  by 
cuttings.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  and  flowers  more  abundantly 
perhaps  than  any  plant  I  know  of;  certainly  no  Geranium, 
Calceolaria  or  Verbena  furnishes  so  early  and  so  continuous  a 
supply  of  bloom,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  plants  dying.  There 
were  expanded  blossom  early  in  June ;  and  at  the  present  time 
(the  middle  of  October)  it  presents  a  tolerable  good  show,  and 
doubtless  would  have  done  more  so,  if  the  dead  flowers  had  been 
picked  off^;  while  in  the  middle  part  of  the  season,  no  Calceolaria 
presented  such  a  dense  mass  of  yellow  blossom.  The  plant, 
however,  is  tall,  quite  2i  feet  or  more,  that  it  cannot  well  become 
a  substitute  for  that  popular  flower,  but  it  is  possible  a  dwarfer 
variety  may  be  found  which  hereafter  may  equal  the  Calceolaria 
in  general  utility,  and  possess  the  additional  qualification  of  not 
being  affected  by  the  dry  weather,  which  detracts  so  much  from 
the  general  merits  of  the  Calceolaria. 

Calceolaria,  yellow, —  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  mention 
specific  names,  as  new  varieties  are  firequently  offering  them- 
selves ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  C.  salvieefolia  is  the  tallest  and 
C.  aurea  floribunda  the  dwarfest  yellows  that  I  cultivate.  The 
convenient  habit  of  C.  amplexicaulis  rendera  it  capable  of  being 
either  dwarf  or  tall ;  but  somehow  I  do  not  admire  it  much  as 
a  plant  for  a  striped  border,  though  excellent  in  a  bed,  that  I 
have  advised  the  more  shrubby  kinds  to  be  used  ;  and  both  the 
kinds  mentioned,  as  well  as  some  others,  are  useful  that  way 
when  dry  weather  does  rot  cheek  that  growth  and  formation  of 
flower- buds,  so  essential  to  a  continuous  blooming :  this,  unfor* 
tunately,  was  the  case  in  1858,  1869,  and  again,  to  a  certain 
extent,  this  year.  Still  we  cannot  do  without  Calceolarias ;  and 
if  the  dry  weather  in  August  and  early  part  of  September  had 
not  checked  their  growth,  I  believe  they  would  have  been  as  gay 
up  to  the  present  moment  as  at  any  period  during  the  year. 
Calceolarias  may,  therefore,  bo  regarded  as  entitled  to  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  list  of  plants  suitable  for  striped  borders. 

Calceolarias,  Dark  or  Intermediate, — These  do  not  come 
out  so  well  as  the  yellow  ones  do :  therefore  I  cannot  recommend 
them.  Calceolaria  Prince  of  Orange  blooms  abundantly,  but 
its  colour  is  too  much  of  a  neutral  to  tell  in  a  striped  border  ; 
and  the  other  dark  kinds  too  often  present  so  many  blank  weeks 
before  flowering  and  afterwards,  that  this  class  can  only  reckon 
on  the  second  list  of  suitable  ones. 

Otraniums,  Piain-leared  Varieties.—The  compact  habit  of 
most  ot  these  renders  them  very  suitable  for  this  work  ;  and  as 
the  list  includes  both  tall  and  dwarf,  as  well  as  several  colours, 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  striped  borders  of 
Geraniums  alone,  and  one  of  two  such  borders  here  are  amongst 
the  most  successful  ones  of  the  season.  But  one  or  two  remarks 
seem  necessary  before  describing  Geraniums — it  is  to  warn 
planters  against  using  such  kinds  at  hava  red  or  purple  mark- 
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logs  on  the  loayes.  Manj  growers  regard  the  ftmcy  appearance 
these  kinds  present  as  a  qualification  of  no  ordinary  merit ; 
bat  they  look  better  as  potted  plants  than  in  a  bed,  therefore  I 
giro  the  preference  to  a  plain  gi«en-leaved  variety.  A  good 
dark  horseshoe  marking  is  not  amiss  when  the  plant  in  other 
respects  is   all  that   is  wanted,  but   it  is  no  butter  than  a 

glain-leaved  one ;  and  more  colours  than  black  and  green  on  a 
jtd  only  confuse  each  other,  and  look  dirty  and  unhealthy. 

Such  kinds  as  Geranium  Punch,  Trentham  Bose,  Tom  Thumb, 
Christina,  and  others  look  belter  than  Compactum,  Scarlet 
G-lobe,  Cerise  Unique,  and  others  having  more  or  less  mark- 
ings on  the  leaf,  1  advise  the  plain-leaved  ones  to  be  selected 
when  convenient  to  do  so ;  and  as  this  section  embraces  many 
colours,  habit  of  plant  must  be  consulted  as  well  as  tint.  I 
would  certainly  not  advise  many  white- flowered  ones  to  be 
planted,  as  the  best  of  that  clsss  fall  short  of  the  variegated  ones 
in  giving  effect  that  way.  The  pink  kinds,  as  Christina  and 
others,  are,  however,  indispensable ;  but  I  am  far  from  satisfied 
with  Purple  ^'oaegay,  and  hope  ere  long  to  see  it  displaced  by 
one  of  better  habit.     As  it  is.  Geranium  lucidum  is  certainly  as 

food  as  Purple  Nosegay,  being  more  dwarf,  and,  though  its 
owers  may  offend  the  florist,  tlieir  numbers  compensate  the 
flower  gardener. 

OeraniumSj  Variegated  IVhite. — Of  all  the  plants  adapted  for 
the  striped  border  the  silver-edged  Geraniums  are  the  most 
useful ;  for,  whether  in  flower  or  not,  their  white  foliage  con- 
trasts BO  well  with  adjoining  plants  that  they  are  invariably 
&TOurites.  For  this  purpose  I  prefer  such  plants  as  are  of 
uniform  habit,  rather  upright  than  spreading,  and  with  leaves 
that  are  somewhat  cuppy  rather  than  flat,  as  that  shows  the  edge 
or  white  part  uppermost;  and,  looking  at  them  in  an  almost 
horizontal  direction,  this  qualification  is  of  much  consequence. 
Geranium  Bijou  is  about  the  best  I  have  in  this  way  of  the  scarlet- 
flowered  class;  but  Geranium  Shottisham  Pet  as  a  deep  rose  is 
quite  as  good—  nay,  even  better  in  its  foliage.  Flower  of  the  Day 
is  also  good ;  but  Brilliant-,  although,  perhaps,  the  most  abundant- 
blooming  Gheraninm  we  have,  is  not  a  good  variegated  one ;  but 
there  are  several  varieties,  and  every  year  is  adding  to  the 
number.  Geranium  Alma  is  as  popular  as  most  Scarlets,  and  as 
a  pink  Silver  Queen  or  Annie  is  also  good  ;  but  as  foliage  is  of 
more  consequence  than  flower  it  is  only  to  that  public  attention 
is  directed.  Mangles*  Variegated,  the  best  pink  of  all  for  a  bed, 
is  too  rambling  for  a  single  line  or  stripe,  although  for  breadths 
of  2  feet  or  more  it  is  very  suitable. 

OeraniumSi  Variegated  Yellow. — Nothing  can  exceed  the 
Golden  Chain  in  this  way.  Gk)lden  Circle  is  stronger-growing ; 
but,  like  the  Golden  Chain,  it  loses  many  of  its  leaves  in  Sep- 
tember. I  think  this  class  is  capable  of  much  improvement, 
and,  doubtless,  it  will  receive  it  m  due  time.  As  an  edging 
plant,  Geranium  Golden  Chain  maintains  a  sort  of  regal  claim 
to  distinction,  which  is  never  denied  it,  the  only  difficulty  is 
to  get  the  necessary  quantity  of  it.  Taking  up  and  preserving 
the  old  plants  and  propagating  from  them  in  spring  is  the  only 
way. 

Chraniums  of  the  Oak-leaved  Class, — Shrubland  Pet  flowers 
well  in  a  vase,  and  in  a  bed  of  poor  soil,  and  its  pretty  green  foliage 
looks  not  amiss  without  flowers  when  it  is  in  contrast  with  other 
things  of  a  white,  yellow,  or  variegated  character ;  but  to  those 
who  look  for  bloom  only,  I  fear  it  will  not  be  satisfactory,  as  the 
flower-stems  are  short,  and  when  the  groimd  is  rich  it  hardly 
stands  out  bold  enough  to  please  the  fastidious.  But  with  an 
Alyssum  on  one  side  of  it  and  Perilla  on  the  other,  it  looks 
very  well. 

Dahlia, — Somehow  I  have  never  had  a  good  soarlet,  white,  or 

yellow,  in  the  dwarf  class,  although  I  am  aware  such  kinds  exist, 

^here  being  a  good  scarlet  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  the  yellow 

**ere  is  evidently  too  tall.    The  best  white  I  have  seen  this  year 

«*A8  in  Liiico1nfthir«*,  and  I  think  was  called  alba  multiflora  nana. 

The  old  Purple  Zelinda  I  have  had  since  1846,  and  in  point  of 

'«bit  it  has  not  been  excelled,  and  I  think  not  equalled.    For  a 

antral  row  of  the  proper  height  the  Dahlia  is  useful  and  good ; 

•ut  I  think  the  Dwarf  Purple  will  succumb  to  Perilla,  as  in  dry 

lasons  there  is  such  a  long  period  with  very  few  flowers,  while 

^<>  Perilla  is  ornamental  at  all  times. 

*^-^-*-. — Hedges  or  lines  of  Fuchsia  Bicartoni  are  much 
ui^ii  v^  )ut  they  are  not  the  clans  of  plants  that  look  well  in 
•»•  distance  *he  flowers  being  pendant ;  it  is,  however,  of  sturdy 
^.owth,  ant  '"  '*y  *»'*Tit  of  shrubs  forms  an  excellent  background 
'*•  otln'"  *■'»•  dp  ^hite    r\-nA  ♦w-.f  T  ^^    vware  "^  possesses 


but  for  the  striped  border  the  Fuohsift  oannot  be  Mid  to 
the  front  class. 

Salvia  fklgens  amd  sipleudeu^ — ^The  fint-naiDed  it  a 
plant  for  a  back  row,  and  being  about  the  aaine  height  e§.Pdl^ 
might  stand  behind  it.  Salvia  splendena  only  auooeeda  m  te 
seasons,  and  is  late  in  coming  into  flower,  that  for  _ 
poses  it  is  not  advisable.  The  variegated  form  of  Selvie^ 
may  do  very  well  for  a  bed,  but  it  is  not  variegated  si  ' 
for  the  foliage  to  look  well  without  flowers,  and  as  it  is^  dofli  lit 
look  so  well  as  the  vjfon  ^reen. 

Vinoa  eli^oM.— This  u  a  beautifully  Teriegated  plaa^  M 
better  adapted  for  hanging  over  the  edges  of  large  rustio  iMi 
or  baskets  than  keeping  in  order  in  the  straight  line  of  a  striM 
border ;  but  it  may  there  be  trained  to  order  pretty  well,  aBail 
looks  very  well,  and,  being  hardy,  is  a  useful  plant. 

Variegated  Grass, — A  friend  famished  me  with  a  Jf*^ 
white-leaved  Grass  from  near  Liverpool,  which  makes  a  pH4[ 
good  edging.  It  is,  I  think,  a  white  form  of  one  of  our  §A 
Grasses,  the  seed  resembling  the  crested Dof*B-teil  Gbmse.  JU% 
low-edging  plant  it  is  worth  growing,  differing  widely  firoa  4f 
old  Bibbon  Grass  of  former  days. 

Finks, — ^An  edging  of  double  white  Pinke  looks  rrnniitatt 
well  around  a  clump  of  shrubs,  or  as  an  edging  fiunng  the  (■% 
and  the  plant  being  healthy  and  tidy  looking,  it  is  omvneatilifc 
all  times  ;  is  is,  however,  hardly  suitable  for  striped  bordan^ 

Lobelia, — A  good  variety  of  Lobelia  speciosa  is  invileiWa 
everywhere,  and  there  are  some  pale-coloured  kinda  also  ossAdi 
the  class  of  blues,  with  flower-spikes  pointing  upwards,  are  tfal 
only  kinds  worth  growing  for  the  striped  bonier,  prostrate  can 
not  showing  the  flower  so  well ;  but  a:)  a  plant  furnishing  a  ofNk* 
tuauous  bloom  the  Lobelia  is  second  to  none,  and  I  plaoe  it 
amongst  the  first  class  for  the  purposes  here  treated  on. 

Linumflavum, — When  in  fiower  this  looka  well,  but  it  oOBp 
tinues  only  a  limitedtime  in  that  condition,  so  that  I  cannot » 
commend  it  further  than  aa  a  plant  deserving  of  notice  amomit 
hardy  herbaceous  ones. 

J*eriUa  nafkkinensis, — As  before  stated,  I  have  no  heajtatjon  in 
pronouncing  this  ornamental  plant  the  greatest  aoquisition  midl 
to  the  flower  garden  in  the  last  half  dozen  yeara }  for,  added  to  • 
graceful  growth  and  a  deep  rich  bronae-eoloured  foliage^  it  ii 
also  of  tlwt  convenient  size  which  may  be  regarded  either  taUflv 
dwarf,  bearing  stopping  well.  Its  services  commence  in  thesv^ 
part  of  June,  and  it  lo^u  well  up  to  the  time  of  sharp  frost,  te 
the  striped  border  single  rows  will  be  sufficient^  aa  ita  deep  wk 
hue  seems  to  be  too  powerful  when  need  too  fireely.  If  % 
boundary  line  of  distinction  it  can  hardly  be  planted  in  a  MVI 
place,  looking  well  everywhere.  If  only  thsee  apeciea  are  waiiM 
for  a  ribbon- border,  one  of  them  must  be  PeriUe. 

Several  other  plants  are  occasionally  used  in  the  way  hflt 
treated  of.  The  double  white  Feverfew  looka  well  for  a  tiB% 
as  also  does  Prince's  Feather,  Dielytra  spectabilia,  and  Aubrwtii 
purpurea.  Isotoma  axillaris  is  also  used  with  better  efieoti  bit 
a  little  practice  will  enable  the  inexperienced  to  know  wfaisb  to 
rej^-ct ;  and  the  number  of  really  VMefol  ones  ia  much  lasa  tte 
may  be  supposed.  Nevertheless,  if  any  one  has  aoy  additioa  i9 
make  to  the  above,  I  shall  be  hi^py  to  hear  of  them ;  md  Ai 
readers  of  Thb  JoubhaXi  01  HoBXicuLTUBB  will  also  bt  lap 
terested  in  a  matter  which  ia  yearly  rising  into  more  and  flM 
repute.  At  the  same  time  remember  that  the  qnalifiettte 
for  distinction  in  the  striped  border  is  prolonged  dnrabililll 
without  this  plants  are  not  admissable  fat  thu  pinpoiar-l 

BOBSOK. 

(To  U  ooniimied.) 


*»-. , 


THE  PEESEEVATION  OF  ICE  IN  STACKS. 

I  WILL  give  yon  my  own  experience  on  this  matter,  hsfiaf'l^ 
sisted  to  fill  ice-houses  of  different  shapes  and  in  difibrent  loea]iM% 
all  erected  in  the  usual  style.  They  do  not  keep  the  ice  so  loBftf 
it  keeps  in  the  stack.  The  ground  for  a  stack  should  be  liiiiiMjji 
and  in  form  like  a  terrace,  so  that  the  drainage  would  beoatiSHt 
The  fint  cartload  should  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  hnikm 
small  with  mallets  made  for  the  purpose.  They  can  drifa.Al 
cart  to  the  side  of  the  stack,  and  break  the  ioe,and  then  thi«vft: 
up  on  the  mass,  where  it  muat  be  broken,  if  posaible,  aa  flne-lf 
snow.  The  large  lumps  will  work  down  on  the  aidea,  and  omA 
be  thrown  up  again  until  the  whole  is  one  maae  of  solid  ios  Hlk 
i»  the  form  of  a  sugarloaf.    Ifinetyaix  cartloada  will  aiML  ii 
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fblly  oOTciwd  withdrj  f«m  tothadepth  of  a  Ittt;  Ihcnttutolied 

with  *tnv  mnothar  toot  thick.    Thii  atsck  will  k«p  tlu  ios  w«l] 

IDI»«  th>n  tmilTa  monthi.     When  tb*  ioe  U  wanled  the  itaek 

■honld  bit  opened  on  the  north  tide,  snd  the  hole  flUed  up  egain  nail  to  the  bottom  of  the  trees  t.  quantitj  of  atnw  or  hsj  ropM 

with  drf  fern  uid  Blrk<r.  uinde  with  ■  faw  projecting  loow  strewg.      Dry  fern  or  ipraiu 

I  hare  uatited  to  make  a  timilar  *tack  ;   the  garden  engine  bnnchM  maj  be  nailed  OTsr  the  branchea  of  the  trees  with  ad- 

beiag  at  iiork  Ihe  whole  of  the  time,  untU  the  maia  of  ice  ii  Tanlags.    Cootinua  pnming  and  nailing  u  directed  before. 

Mngealed  Lke  a  crjilal.    Tbia  will  keep  well,  bat  not  longer  troTB. 

th^  Ihe  other  way.                                                ■,    ,        a       a  Sloxe  plant,  in  general  will  now 'require  an  Incrtaeed  amotmt 

Iha.e.ee,.  ,now-et.ck.made.     Theaa  are  eaadj  formecUnd  of  .tmo.pherio  moiature  with  a  alighJ  ad.^noa  in  heat.     Begin 

am  n^rul  when  we  bay.  mild  w.ntm      When  tbe  .now  b^m.  ,^             "orchid.,  Ukmg  tbem  in  au<«:«aion  .»  they  come  into 

to  give,  the  men  should  eomraenM  rolling  untd  the  weight  ol  ^_      ^        jj,,  ^j,  ^^H  ^1^,.,^   ^j  n»e  plenty  of 

die  mM,  u   he.Ty  lo  move.     Thej  -hould  than   n>ake  a  hole  %^„^i  ;„  j^^       „^^   .i,^^  faatenrng  the  whole  th.t  thfl 

through  tlie  cenire  of  the  ba      and  place  a  etrong  pole  for  an  ,  ^^             ^^^  ^.^      »,  diatnrbed.     Mo.i  pegged  on  the  top 

«le.  and  .gain  oommano.  rolhng  lo  ..tb  d'""""  of  f^"?-  ^i,e.  a  g^d  flni.h,  and  i.  u«ful  for  retaining  moi.lure.     When 

Sff'  b     "^  ^  ■  ^  ""^'^  '"  *^t  "'''  ^■'.f"  ,'a°^^-  ^.i"  'here  U  any  feat  of  a   deficiency   in  the  afmoephere.  .ynnge 

b.11.  before  begiDning  wrting     The  .lack  .hould  be  in  the  ^^^^  ^„   J,^^,  occa«onaU.,  the  temperature  io  be   60-  by 

^  "  \'"Ta'  V      .i  ^^     l^    °   ■'*■  A  ^        "8l't.  «•"  by  day,  tiaing  to  TtP  on  .unn,  afternoon.. 

Fern  fhouin  be  u>ed  a.  .  cofer,  becauie  it  la  a  noneonduetoT         b     >  j       '•  b 

of  hmt,  and  is  the  ba*t  m.t«rial  for  purpoic.  where  a  unifonn  aflBBNHOUBB  AND  COHSEBTATOST. 

tempsraturo  i.  required.     Dry  bog  turf  will  aniwer  the  pui-poM  E«tnrn  all  plants  from  the  conaerraiorj  to  Ihe  itoTe  Or  green- 

nearly  equally  ..  weil,  where  eaiilj  prooured  ;  but  ahould  alBC  houte  a.  thi-y  go  out  of  bloom,  and  >uc!i  plant)  as  Euphorbia 
be  thaiched  with  straw.  Straw  nill  do  when  neither  fern  noi  j.cquinisflora,  Foinseltia  puIuberrimD,  and  other  such  plants 
bog  turf  can  be  procured,  but  mutt  be  double  the  ihickuea..—  which  hare  done  blooming,  may  be  set  aside  and  kept  com- 
O.  UlLL.  parati«ly  di7   for  a   lime.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  neceaaary  to 

(op-drcN  or  renew  the  soil  around  gome  ol  the  borders )  if  luch 
is  the  case  let  it  be  done  before  the  end  of  tlie  month,  and  give 
the  plant!  a  good  soaking  of  clfar  weali  manure  water  at  the 
same  time.  Orange  trees  in  tub.  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  a 
black  fungus  on  the  learea,  having  the  appearance  of  soot.  Thil 
aliould  at  alt  times  be  thoroughly  clraned  off,  and  is  cuily  and 
rSectuallj  removed  witb  a  iponge  and  some  warm  aoapsuda  and 
tome  sulphur  mixed  with  it. 

FOECINO-PIT. 

Continne  to  introduce  Boses,  bulbi.  Lilacs,  Sweet  Briars,  £c., 
for  sneceaalon.  Fumigate  whenever  green  fly  appear.,  and 
syringe  the  plants  whenever  Iha  weather  ia  favourable. 

„  ^ ,   ..    „,, ._    „ PITS   AND   FKAMEB. 

6  inches  apart,     letltict,  thee  in  frame,  .hould  have  the  glasses  Eiamine  the  .tore,  of  half-hardy  plants.  Amongst  them,  in  the 

off  them  night  and  day,  while  the  weather  is  mild.      Make  a  majority  of  cases,  will  be  found  blank.,  and  .ome  of  the  besl 

•owing   on    a    south  border    to   incc^    the    autumn   sowing,  siore-pot.,   or  eitabliihed   plants  of  the  same,  eboald   be   m- 

Potaloa,  where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  frames  or  piia,  troduced  to  heat  in  order  to  procure  early  cuttings.    Mo  delay 

plant  on  a  south  bonier  for  an  early  crop.     Siubarb,  pot.  may  should  take  place  in  thi.  matter,  for  much  of  the  sncoesa  in 

now  be  placed  over  the  roota  and  covered  with  dung  or  leares.  maMing  depends  on  having  a  stock  of  forward  well-eatsblisbed 

Spinach,  a  small  sowing  may  be  made  between  the  rows  of  early  ■nd  hardy  plants  at  bedding-oot  time.                     W.  Eiahs. 
Peas.      Tumipi,  when  young  ones  are  wanted  early,  a  .owing 
should  be  made  on  a  .light  hotbed.    Traps  should  ba  set  in 

different  parts  of  the  garden  to  catch  mice.    They  now  mora  xirtTTaao   nir   T-av   t  a  of  ^xrvvv 

r«id.ly  laka  the  baita  than  they  wUl  when  there  i«  Other  food  DOIMGS   OF   THE   LAST  WEEK, 

for  It  em.  e  itch  sit  OXBDEir. 

FLOWBB  SAIDBD.  THOBoroHLT  cleaned  and  surfs ce-grarelled  walks  when  wa 

All  new  groundwork   lo   be    proceeded    with   at   rapidly    as  could  get  at  them,  so  aa  to  forward  labour.    Cut  and  put  more 

possible.  .0  that  planting  may  be  oompleted  in  good  time.    The  Ash-lraved  Kidney  Potatoes  into  a  mild  heal,  to  spring  them 

aaason  having  been  ao  mild,  treea  and  shmbs  will  commence  before  planting  under  protection,  or  out  of  doors  when  the  soil 

growing  much  earher  than  usual,  such  as  are  iniended  for  removal  it   dry  and  friable,  having  found    that  in  heavy  soil  lit'la  ia 

•hould  be  taken  up  carefiilly  and  laid  in  by  the  heels  till  wanted,  gained  by  pUnting  either  in  autumn  or  in  winter.    Bowed  Ptat, 

This  will  act  a«  a  check  upon  thtrir  early  growth.    The  planting  such  as  Sangs'ers  Ko.  1,  one  row ;  Dickson's  Favourite,  two 

of  shrubs  is  aometimee  postponed  from  the  autumn  when  it  rowi;  Teitclr.  Perfection,  one  row;  Jeyea'  Conqueror,  or  Ne 

would  be  certtin  Of  being  followed  with  more  favourable  result*.  Plua    Ultra,  two    rowi.     Bowed  alto  in  lurf  to  be  placed   in 

However,  it  is  sumetimesunavoidable,  but  wheneverthe  planting  Peach- house  Sangst a r's  "So.   1,  to  be  belped  forward,  and  then 

'of  abruba  takes  place,  it  it  advitable  that  they  ahould  be  planted  tranaplanted   fur   the  Brat  crop   out  of  daars.     We  like  boiei 

at  such  a  distance  from  the  walk,  and  from  each  other  that  they  better  ;  but  all  are  full.    9owed  Uozagan  and  Long-pod  Btani 

would  not  interfere  with  either  fur  several  yean.     The  mods  of  out  of  doors,  and  some  in  turf  for  trantptanling,  and  a  score  of 

plaoling  shrubberies  adopted  by  some  persona  Is  very  defeclivi^  No,  32-pots,  four  Beans  in  a  pot.      These  when  grown  will  be 

■a  there  it  no  attempt  at  ammgement,  and  when  thit  ia  neglected  transferred  lo   nine-inch   pots,  and  placed  in    a  late   orchard- 

at  the  time  of  planting,  no  after- thinning  or  removing,  short  ai  boose  to  give  a  few  dishes  before  we  can  get  them  in  the  open 

taking  up  and   replanting  the  whole  of  the  shrubs,  will  give  air.     Tom  Thumb  Peas,  Mwn  in  orchard -house,  witb  plenty  of 

them  the  effect  Ihst  they  would  otherwite  produce  in  sncb  a  air  on,  ars  now  about  1  inch  in  height,  and  will  oome  in  a  wetji 

•itoation.     In  planting  rhmbberie.,  those  plants  which  are  in-  or  two  before  those  in  the  open  air.     We  have  .ome  36-inch 

tended  to  remain  permanenlly  .honld  be  Brat  planted,  and  the  note  cuntidenbly   forwarder,  and  these  by-and-by  being  trana- 

intervming  .paces  to  be  Blled  np  with  whilsier  plants  may  be  ferred  to  nine-inch  pota  will  be  kept  a  little  warmer,  lo  give  ua 

•t  hand,  and  a.  they  encroach  upon  Ihe  permanent  planla  they  an  early  gathering.     Bowed  a  score  more  of  aii-inch  pota  of  the 

should  be   removed.       Shrub,  vrill  not  then  require  pruning,  aame  dwarf  variety,  and  placed  them  in  heat,  ao  as  lobe  hardened 

which,  with  digjting  about  their  roots,  should  be  avoided  aa  much  off  afterwards,  and  thus  Join  the  earliest  before  the  rows   in 
"''■'"                             ..  -    -.       ,  .     .,               'the  orchard-houte  coma  in.     Ksrthed-up  Dwarf  Kidiiaj  Beans 
in  pots,  and   transplanted  more  from  boiea  in  which  they  had 

„          .                                      ,  bera  sown  thickly.     Oathered,  or  rather  polled,  Badishes,  and 

gnaa  lawna  and  marrina  to  have  a  thorough  deaning  and  rolling  gave  plenty  of  air  to  those  remaining.    Added  a  linins  of  hot 

tf  an  early  opportunity.  bavea  to  Aipan|iu>bf>d  in  frm»,  which  baa  produoea  abnn- 
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dantly  ;  the  eame  frame  Bupplving  Green  Mint,  Fennel,  Sorrel, 
Tarragon,  &c.     Pricked- up  tne   toil  among  Lettuces,   Cauli- 
flowers, &o.,  and  oarthed-up  the  forwardest  Potatoes  in  pots, 
and  transplanted  more.     In  12-inch  pots  use  three  sets,  after 
being  sprung,  and  if  these  sots  had  been  rooted  in  small  three- 
inch  or  four-inch  pots  preyiously,  thej  will  grow  lees  vigorously, 
and  yield  their  roots  rather  sooner.    The  having  such  things  in 
pots  enables  a  person  to  more  them  easily,  and  even  give  a  little 
bottom  lietit  when  necessary.     The  last  succession  of  ours  is 
generally  set  out  under  the  protection  of  Spruce  trees,  where 
'  uiey  receive  enough  of  light   to  ripen  the  stems,  whilst  the 
branches  abore  them  prevent  the  frost  touching  them  to  any 
extent.     Sowed  round   Spinach  between  the  Peas,  and   some 
Badishes,  to  lot  them  take  their  chance  without  any  protection. 
Turned  over  soil  intended  for  Onions,  as  more  depends  u|)on 
haying  the  soil  in  good  order,  than  in  sowing  extra  early.    Made 
preparations  for  laising  and  freeh  boxing  a  main  walk  in  the 
kitchen  garden ;  the  Box  being  strong  and  nice  now,  but  the 
walk  being  much  too  low,  as  the  soil  and  dung  introduced  to 
the  quarters  for  many  years  have  raised  them  considerably,  and 
the  walk  in  damp  weather  cannot  be  kept  so  dry  as  is  desirable. 

FRUIT  OABDEN. 
Kept  a  mild  heat  in  the  first  house  of  Peaches  and  Tines. 
Busted  Strawherrt/  blus^^oms  with  a  feather  that  were  in  bloom ; 
in  th«se  dull  days,  partly  on  account  of  the  dull  weather, 
allowed  none  to  stand  in  saucers,  but  in  some  cases  put  a  little 
moss  on  the  shelves.  The  leaves  of  some  that  were  inclined  to 
9X0W  rather  luxuriant  were  bent  down  over  the  rim  of  the  pots. 
They  will  thus  stand  a  good  bend  without  injury,  and  at  an 
early  period  more  strcngUi  is  thus  apt  to  be  thrown  into  the 
flower-truss.  I  notice  that  this  season  the  flower-trusses  take 
more  time  in  coming  than  usual.  Made  preparations  for 
pruning  and  washing  Apricots  and  Peach  trees,  as  well  as 
hardier  fruits.  Broke  the  dung  a  little  among  Strawberry- 
rows,  and  sowed  Melons  on  the  5th,  because  I  saw  that  I  could 
not  have  a  bed  or  beds  for  them  under  a  month  at  any  rate,  and 
few  things  like  less  to  be  cribbed  and  knocked  about  before 
final  planting  than  Melons  do. 

FLOWBB  DBPABTMENT. 

Boies  in  pots  should  now  be  pruned  so  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  slowly  forced,  or  brought  on  in  a  cool  temperature. 
The  plants  should  remain  cool  a  few  days  after  being  pruned. 
The  prunings,  if  of  valuable  kinds,  may  be  struck  or  grafted.    For 
grafking  it  is  as  well  that  the  stocks  be  established  in  small  pots, 
and  then  after  being  tied  on  as  low  down  as  possible,  it  will  be 
aa  well  to  keep  them  close  in  a  glass  case  for  a  week,  and  then 
to  eivo  a  littln  bottom  heat  to  accelerate  the  junction  of  stock 
ana  scion.     Boses  out  of  doors  may  mostly  now  be  pruned,  ex- 
cept the  Teas  and  the  tenderest  Chinas  and  hybrids.      This 
month  is  also  a  good  time  to  move  Boses ;  in  the  north  it  will  be 
aa  well  to  defer  doing  so  a  little  longer.    There  seems  less  danger 
in  the  movins  just  as  the  buds  are  starting.     Potted  o£f  some 
of  the  best  Boset*  that  were  inserted  as  cuttings  in  autumn, 
and  gave  them  the  benefit  of  a  mild  bottom  heat  to  give  them 
a  start.    The  whole  family  of  Gladioli,  if  not  planted  at  once, 
might  bo  laid  thickly  in  soil,  and  be  moved  as  wanted  or  as  the 
ground  gets  ready  for  them.    In  the  open  ground  herbaceous 
plants  may  be  regulated,  large  heads  lessened,  and  a  little  rich 
compost  placed  about  those  that  soon  exhaust  the  soil.     We 
are  glad  to  sec  that  these  old  favourites  are  getting  fashionable 
again  ;    for  mixed  banks,  or  beds  of  herbaceous  plants,  are  still 
fine  things.     Even  in  grouped  flower-beds  a  few  beds  of  elegant 
herbaceous  plants  are  not  only  beautiful  by  contrast,  but  would 
often  do  much  to  do  away  with  the  level  monotonous  lumpish- 
ness  of  mere  gorgeousness  of  colouring.    Did  I  get  near  Mr. 
Weaver  I  might  do  something  more  with  those  large  specimens 
than  go  on  a  journey  of  note-comparing.     Placed  Fuchsias, 
large  ones  and  smaller  ones,  in  the  first  vinery  after  pruning 
^hem  ;  and  as  the  hoiii>e  averages  from  50"  to  65  ,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  break  will  shake  most  of  the  soil  from  them  and  fresh 
pot,  and  syiinge  in  suimy  days  until  the  roots  are  taking  hold  of 
he  new  soil.      Cleared  the  Peach-house    of  bedding   plants 
JKcept  some   Alma  Geraniums  and  other  variegated  ones  be- 
ow   the  tivHis,   so  that   they  may   get   a  lift  of  extra   heat ; 
iud  filled  the  shelves  with  Strawberry   plants,  dressing  them 
>s   previously   described.      Gave   all  the  air  possible   in  mild 
^ys   to  kt'op   bedding   plants,  as    Calceolarias,  Ac.,  bank,  aa 
*oom  now  for  the  *^e^^  three  months  will  be  all  the  difficulty. 


to  startle  the  slugs  out  of  them,  so  aa  to  be  in  readine«  ti 
commence  propagating  Verbenas,  Petuniaa,  Ac.  We  find  ihni 
is  nothing  gained  by  beginning  too  soon,  unless  there  be  a  mv 
thing,  much  of  which  is  wanted,  or  there  is  great  room  fa 
keeping  them  afterwards;  as,  often  when  turned  out  to  hd^ 
themselves,  as  they  can  be  too  2arly,  the  labour  is  next  to  kit 
All  Dahlias  desirable  to  multiply  and  get  strong  plants  of 
before  the  middle  of  May,  we  have  moved  from  a  shed  and  Mk 
into  a  slight  hotbed ;  the  rest  will  be  placed  on  the  floor  a  i 
vinery  or  a  Peach-house.    Plant-houses  general  routine. — 1^  f  • 


TEADE  LISTS  EECEIVED. 

JBarr  ^  SugdevCt  Guide  to  the  Flower  Garden^  4"^.— TUiil 
in  reality  the  title  to  Barr  <{•  Sugden^a  Spring  Seed  Catalofm, 
It  is  a  bulky  pamphlet  of  IIG  pages,  illustrated  with  te 
woodcuts,  ancl  supplied  with  a  visitor's  hand-map  of  Londob 
It  is  very  well  got  up,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  informrfnw, 
both  of  a  cultural  and  descriptive  kind. 

J?.  (?.  Henderson  Sf  Son's  Seed  List,  1862.— This  also  ftm 
a  pamphlet  of  96  pages,  and  it,  too,  is  one  of  those  carcfuUy-pir 
pared  catalogues  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  useful  infoiafr 
tion. 

A  Select  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  AgrttnUam 
Seeds,  ^c,  bg  B.  S.  Williams,  EoUowag  N.  —  This  is  a  fidi 
and  useful  catalogue,  consisting  of  select  and  veiy  choi&f  lists  01 
all  the  different  kinds  of  garden,  flower,  and  agricultural  Brflda 

Among  the  other  catalogues  we  have  received  we  have  tkCM 
of  Messrs.  Cutbush  ^J*  Son,  of  Highgat^ ;  Messrs.  Stuart  4"  ^^ 
of  Kelso,  N.B.,  both  seed  and  nursery  lists;  Mr.  Stepka 
Brown,  Svdburg,  seeds;  Messrs,  Smith  ^  Simont^  Aggjf^ 
Arcade^  Glasgow^  seeds. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

•^a  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  deplll* 
mental  writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  OoCti|i 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  ao  doing  tw 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  eipenae.  Al 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  9ole9g  to  flf 
SdHors  of  the  *' Journal  of  SortiemUure,  <f«.,*'  1^  iW 
Street,  London,  S.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  oa  fti 
same  aheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  41 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  it  they  expect  to  gel  them  answMi 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  sepflill 
commimications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  t«o  cr 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unkM  uate 

very  special  circumstances. 

Climbers  for  Back  Wall  or  Orbrmhouse  (A.  If.  &).~With  a  dsp 
18  inches  or  24  inches  ftom  the  ground,  and  the  wall  onI<'  8  feet  hi^  ** 
iionld  plant  the  climbors  In  the  border,  nnd  then  train  them  along  bdB^ 
the  apex,  and  spur-prune  erery  year,  so  that  the  flowering  nboots  voriff 
hang  down  in  nummer;  and  we  would  plant  Pa^istflor*  coDmIra  at  oneWi 
Post!  flora  coDRdea  raoemosa  at  the  other,  and  Uandevllla  saivedtaH  ■ 
tlie  middle. 


ScAKLRT  OKRAaicm  DiKSASRD  {A  LotT  of  Floicers).—Yfmr 
are  suffering  from  cold  and  damp.    A  warmer  atinftephere.  and  a  Will 


drier,  will  make  tliem  all  right— not  those  parU  gone ;  bat  after  all  thiii 
are  removed,  and  the  whole  of  the  atTeeteri  leaves  t»ken  Awmy,  there  "^ 

stems  to  throw  out  healthy  foliaaa   wl 

in  which  these  plants  wore  pUnd*^ 
)r.     Olil  plants,  aa  repe  itedly  itatsd,  vB 


be  enough  of  strength  in  the  old 

suspect  that  in  the  temperature 

atmosphere  should  have  been  drier 

b€Mr  rough  treatment ;  young  plants  will  not  stand  sich  n>nglineas. 

OftiKNHOuni  DoaoKE  {J,  R.  ?r.)<~Fifteen  inches  will  be  wide 
for  the  plants  you  name. 

OaaANivM  Lbavrs  Decatbd  ( W.  JF*.).— Your  Qeranlnm  leaves  had  eiig 
appeararce  of  being  exposed  to  a  biight  mn  when  the  leaves  were  ajMlk 
ane  the  roots  dry ;  we  could  not  see  thrips,  hot  we  could  see  wbaia  tjtf 
had  been.  If  you  Und  any  of  these,  you  had  better  smoke  the  plants  wP 
shag  tobacco,  and  be  snre  the  smoke  is  cool;  and  next  day  lay  eaea  Wjn 
down  in  a  shed,  ami  syringe  It  well,  with  isater  ab<iat  Gi^,  and  kasf  M 
plants  shaded  until  the  leaves  are  dry.  Tlie  condensed  molatara  tnm  m 
glass,  with  a  little  Inattention  to  alr-gWlng,  would  produce  scaUiag}  m 
we  fear  you  have  also  thrips.    The  soil  is  all  right. 

Back  Wall  o>  a  Orebmbocrr  (jrrt/^).-The  white  will  be  apt  toNiil. 
the  trees  by  reflectei)  heat  aa  well  aa  daaxle  the  eyes  by  rafleoted  light  Ml 
had  better  add  lampblack  to  the  whltewaah,  enough  to  give  it  a  mUKjf 
greyish  tinge.  We  presume  the  back  wall  Is  to  have  fruit  on  It.  If  jM 
Vines  are,  say,  1  fixit  higher  than  the  rod  you  wish  to  train  ibem-H  ~" 
may  cutoff  as  much  us  that;  but  If  you  d.i  not  wish  the  Vines  fa  ' 
until  they  reach  the  rod  below  the  roof  then  one  bad  wdl  bo  annngh  to  1 
at  the  tDd,  and  all  the  rest  downwanis  mnst  l>e  reiooved.  We  are  atT 
if  this  i<  what  yon  w^u.     '*^e  smoke-ehfanBej  firom  the  aiso  mr 
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ro  SoLANUM  cAPSiCASTmux  ( W.  F.ySow  the  seeds  of  the  RoUnnm 
e  between  this  and  April  in  a  little  bottom  he  it.  Prick  off  the  B'w*ed- 
ben  up,  tind  then  pot  singly  first  In  three  and  tben  in  flve-inch  pots 
it  will  giro  yon  nice  flowering  plsnta 

BRiEs  Fallino  iMMATUfiSD  {J.  O'.)*— The  trees  might  be  moved  with 
It  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  well  where  they  are.  At 
e,  we  wonld  not  move  them  now ;  but  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  In 
iidke  holes  in  the  walk,  and  give  a  giKid  soaking  with  water  not  lest 
",  and  if  it  contains  a  little  soot  or  guano  all  the  better.  If  the  walk 
deep  we  would  also  take  it  out,  fill  with  fresh,  good,  rich  soil,  and 
gravel  to  the  depth  of  from  4  inches  to  6  Inches.  Try  one  or  both 
leforo  lltting,  and  let  os  know  the  result    « 

Mama  pdlcherrima  Cultukb  (J.  £.).— The  Polnciana  Is  a  low  spiny 
torn  the  Vmsi  Indies,  and  wants  a  medium  temperature  in  winter  of 
i  from  70°  to  8')°  to  bring  it  into  vlgoron*  crowih  and  bloom  in  spring 
rnmer.  ^Vhen  done  flowering  clean  and  prune  a  little,  and  keep 
CO' tier  and  drier  for  a  week  or  two.  and  then  give  more  heat 
>isture  until  the  end  of  September,  when  for  ripening  the  wood 
nt  should  havo  all  the  lixht  possible,  and  water  be  gradually 
<i.  It  is  easiest  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  steeped  in  hot 
»efore  mowing;  also  by  cuttings  In  Mind  under  a  bell-glass.  Small 
>ota  2^  inches  in  length  and  a  heel  of  the  older  wood  attached  are 
Place  these  in  a  sweet  hotbed,  and  give  air  at  night  to  prevent 
g.  Flbry  loam  and  heath  soil,  with  a  litt  o  leaf  mould  and  sand,  will 
t  well  Moistu/e  as  above  alluded  to,  only  use  the  syringe  freely  all 
',  unless  when  in  bloom,  as  then  it  wonld  injure  the  long  stamens  that 
It  beyond  the  flower. 

KINO  Garvations  (Idem), — Choose  the  shoot,  strip  off  three  or  four 
:>wer  leaves,  flx  on  a  Joint  most  sol- able,  insert  a  sharp  knife  Jtist 
it  and  let  it  go  halfway  through  the  shoot,  then  turn  the  knife,  and 
ip  the  middio  of  the  shoot  until  you  come  to  the  next  Joint.  A  space 
the  tongue,  consisting  of  half  cf  the  stem  between  two  Joints---the 
ait  cut  h.ilt  through,  and  the  upper  part  Joined  to  the  stem  as  before 
yf  layered  and  coxered  with  earth;  and  when  rooti  are  protmded 
e  touRued  part  it  is  cut  away  and  forms  a  plant. 

>U8  {E.  M".  if.).— The  leaf  you  enclosed  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
eaved  Birch,  a  deformed  variety  of  the  common  Birch.  Domont's 
'owder  ran  be  obtained  in  the  gutta  percha  balls  at  many  chemists 
don.  You  can  have  the  Numbers  you  require  by  forwarding  four 
tor  each  with  your  directioiL 

B  *<BEO«  (ff.  O.  <?.).— On  your  third  of  an  acre,  gravelly  soil,  sow  at 
of  March  S  lbs.  Crested  Dog's-toil,  1  lb.  Hardish  Fescue,  1  lb.  Ever, 
f  eadow  Grass,  3  lbs.  White  Clover,  and  1  lb.  Small  Yellow  Clover. 

iNO  A  Small  Pit  {A  Subscriber).-^ A  small  iron  stove,  or  a  small 
imott's  stove,  made  so  as  to  be  fed  from  the  outside,  and  a  metal  pipe 
h  it  to  the  chimney,  would  be  the  cheapest,  and  do  to  keep  out  frost  firom 
1 7  feet  by  9  feet.  To  fierce  a  little,  a  Mmali  flue  round  three  sides,  or 
nuld  be  the  simplest  alike  for  bottom  or  top  heat;  or  a  small  boiler 
>e  fixed,  and  pipes  taken  from  it  The  difficulty  is,  that  the  furnace 
1  a  place  would  do  for  one  four  times  the  size. 

iROOM  Spa  WW  (A  Thia^y  ear's  Subscriber). —It  you  look  back  to 
nf  our  New  S«rries,  published  Dec.  24.  **  Doings  of  I^ast  Week."  yon 
1  all  the  mlnutio)  you  require.  This  is  a  bad  time  to  make  Mushroom 
You  had  better  purchase  half  a  bushel  or  what  you  want,  and  start 
making  In  ^prlng  and  summer.  The  chief  circumstance  Skgainst  yon 
IflHculty  of  getting  dung,  Ac,  dried  now. 

T8  FOR  Wall  of  a  Lean-to  Hoosb  {Augustus).— Yon  do  not  tel^ 
your  house  Is  iumlshed,  nor-yet  its  length.  For  a  winter  display 
>en  at  all  times  nothing  would  beat  Camellias.  For  lat«  winter  and 
>ring,  fine  foliage  and  masses  of  flower,  and  nree  growth,  fliling  ti.e 
[iilrkly,  few  t  Ings  would  look  handsomer  than  Acacia  graitdlflora, 
mo.  and  lophantha.  The  Acacia  armata  would  make  a  rich  green 
and  u  mass  of  gold  and  green  when  in  bloom.  For  climbing  pUwts 
e  a  Kreat  show  in  summer  we  would  place  a  Stephanotls  at  the  warm 
(Tabrothamnns  elegans  in  the  middie,  and  a  Mandevilla  suaveolens  at 
lest  end.  For  baskets  use  Lolielia  gracilis  Maurandya  Barclay  ana, 
permums  of  sorts.  Tropeolums  of  sorts,  SazIfragaaarmentosa,TnMles- 
tebrina,  Ton-nta  asiatica,  lliunberglas  Ferns,  Achimenes,  Ac. 

B  ( A  quariu8\— Yon  will  see  announced  very  shortly  what  will  meet 
gge^tion,  but  we  are  obliged  all  the  same. 

ERviNO  Stakes  {O.  B.). — No  treatment  preserves  stakes  from  de- 
in  the  ground  sc  effectually  as  thoroughly  charring  their  ontsldes. 
use  (-oal  tar,  melt  some  fkt  with  it  and  apply  it  hot ;  but  yon  had 
irst  nhiin  en  your  staken  and  then  char  them.  It  is  quickly  done  in  a 
{arden  rubbish  kindled  In  the  open  air.    You  then  need  not  use  tor. 

iiHo  Passion- Flowers  (JJ.  /7.).— Every  well- ripened  bud  on  last 
srood  of  the  Passlon-Flowers  Is  capable  of  producing  a  flowering  Bhoot 
oson.  Bud.H  on  imperfectly  ripened  wood  will  produce  onlj  ahoott, 
od  firot  made  is  likely  to  be  the  bent  ripened ;  and  therefore  yoa  may 
ist  as  much  of  that  first-formed  as  you  think  you  can  find  room  for 
from  it  next  summer,  keeping  in  mind  that  if  yon  leave  much  and 
I  such  a  box,  a  number  of  buds  will  not  be  likely  to  break  or  push. 

izD  Perpetval  Roses  in  Pots  [Idem)— If  the  Rosea  ore  very  good 
1  can  give  them  the  room,  we  would  shift  them  fhim  the  60's  into 
,  and  turn  them  out  at  the  end  of  March.  If  you  iiave  not  th«  room 
Kj  turn  them  out  in  well-prepa*-ed  soil,  and  stick  a  few  evergreen 
about  them  for  a  month  or  six  weeko. 

AiSPARAous  PiANTB  REMOVED  {Amateur).—A»  so  few  heads  eonne 
!ear  that  they  will  not  do  much  better  this  season.  Yon  could  satisfy 
fbv  examining  the  plants  and  seeing  If  the  buds  are  sounder  not. 
ints  require  more  tronnle  and  care  in  moving  than  old  Asparagus, 
It  r  or  autumn  is  the  worst  time  to  move  them.  The  best  time  is 
lie  plants  show  an  inch  above  the  ground.  If  you  have  made  the  beds 
at  is  so  tar  p;ood ;  but  unless  there  is  a  sign  of  the  old  plants  doing 
e  would  advise  to  ft-esh  plant  with  one  or  two-year-old  plants  this 
just  when  the  plants  begin  to  move,  and  cover  between  the  rows 
tten  dung.  In  planting  from  your  old  beds  you  should  have  selected 
ngest  and  freshest  n  ou,  not  the  Urgest. 

OARiA  Injured  rt  Frost  (D.  L.  D.). — Cut  off  the  dead  pdnti  of 
nches  down  to  the  live  part.  Do  not  leave  any  of  the  dead  wood. 
I  of  next  month  will  be  time  enongli  to  do  ml 


Flowxr-oardek  DmoKB  (X.  Jf.  X.).— FoTadreaUrplantoketliecMBtre 
of  that  we  pnbhshed  In  No.  6S8. 

Tan  TO  OOOSERERRT  AND  CURRANT  TrEBS  (J.  M.).—FQtk  OTCT  the  SlUfSM 

of  the  soil,  and  put  the  tan  on  during  the  present  month. 

Variods  ( £.  M.  1^.).— Tnot  blanched  shoots  of  Geranlams  could  not  be 
rooted  or  be  made  useful  if  they  could  was  one  of  the  earliest  qnestlons 
which  were  settled  In  our  pages.  Your  Geranium  wh>ch  so  sported  Is  called 
Cerise  Unique,  attd  the  compost  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  white  shoots. 
They  come  in  that  kind,  in  all  kinds  of  composts,  and  in  no  composts. 
Variegated  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  as  far  as  we  know  and  recollect,  have 
never  been  a  desideratum.  They  have  been  in  cnltivation  much  longer- 
than  a  generation,  and  are  mentioned  in  almost  every  one  of  our  volumes. 
Your  Sf'cond  qu  stion  should  have  been  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  works 
referred  to :  and  to  your  third  question  we  reply.  Never  speculate  on  hybrid 
plants  till  they  come  into  bloom. 

Cats -Roses  (8.  a  i2.).— Catch  the  cats  in  a  drop-trap,  put  the  trap  into 
a  bucket  of  wat«'r,  dig  a  hole,  empty  the  contents  of  ttie  trap  into  that  hole 
without  looking  at  those  contents,  and  return  the  earth  into  the  hoe.  If 
any  one  asks  \  on  it  yon  have  seen  his  or  her  cat.,  you  can  then  reply  truth- 
hilly  in  the  negative.  The  best  white  climbing  Rose  is  Felicity  perpetueUe ; 
the  best  red.  Gracilis ;  and  the  best  pinA,  Indica  mi^or. 

Names  of  Conifers  (P.  0.  0.).— Your  specimens  sre— No.  1,  Pios* 
nobllis;  Na  2  one  of  the  small  varieties  of  Picea  pectlnata. 

P>iAR8  AND  Cherrie*  IK  PoTS  (D.  5.).— As  you  pu  pose  turning  these 
out  of  your  orchard-house  to  rnxke  more  room  for  the  Peaches,  we  re- 
commend you  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a  border  benesth  a  south  wall,  and 
sti-Ach  tiffduy  over  them  from  the  w  II  down  to  the  surface  of  the  border 
like  a  lean-to.    We  chould  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  covering  the  tops. 

Grapes  (P.).— Your  plants  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  are  not  yet  strong 
enough.  No  doubt  they  will  trnlt  next  year.  The  Jura  Frontignan  is 
Muscat  Noir  de  Jura,  and  has  a  resemblunce  to  the  Black  Frontignan. 

Htacintd  Bulbs  (i?i/«i>.— After  blooming  in  water-glasses  they  will 
not  produce  flowers  the  next  year.  They  have  htd  no  opportunity  of 
storing  up  the  materials  for  such  growth.  If  they  had  been  bloomed  in 
pots  of  eurth  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  When  you  take  the  bulbs  out 
of  the  water-glaw»ei*.  plant  them  without  break!') g  the  roots  in  holes  in  a 
sheltered  border,  filling  the  holes  with  liquid  mud  made  of  the  soil  and 
water.  Let  them  grow  there  for  two  or  more  years,  and  then  they  maj 
again  produce  flowers. 

RinoE  Cdcvmber  ( IT.  Whiteley).-''So  Cucumber  is  better  for  growing  on 
ridges  than  the  old  Long  Prickly. 

Prior  of  Woodwork  (O.  J.).— We  do  not  know  the  prices  of  such 
articles,  and.as  prices  vary  in  every  locality,  we  should  mislead  yon  if  W9 
stated  any.  Apply  to  two  or  three  makers  of  such  articles  in  your  own 
neighbourhood  for  their  estimates. 

Qreenhou-e  Plants  from  Seed  (A  Constant  Header). — All  the  plants 
yon  name  come  true  from  seed,  if  you  obtain  true  seed. 

Various  (Westmorlander).—Jt  Ulex  nana  Is  kept  regularly  clipped,  we 
havo  no  reason  to  think  that  it  will  not  keep  thick  and  green  at  the  bottom. 
It  may  make  a  low  edging  as  Loudon  says,  but  we  never  saw  it  used  for  tht 
purpose.  Messrs.  Carter,  seedsmen,  Holbom,  perhaps  could  supply  you  with 
seed.  Do  not  cut  your  bush  Pear  trees  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 
PynUIgneous  acid  is  only  vinegar  racetic  add),  obtained  by  charring  wood 
in  close  retorts.  It  Is  very  pungent,  and  has  a  strong  smell  of  burnt  wood* 
We  have  no  faith  In  its  power  of  preserving  wood. 

Names  of  Plants.— *«*In  sending  plants  for  naming  our  corresiKmdentt 
should  remember  that,  as  a  general  rule,  garden  varieties,  especivlly  when 
at  all  numerous— e.  g.,  Ueuths,  Epacrises  Asaleas.  and  still  less  the  subjects 
more  decidedly  ranking  as  florists'  fluweis,  cannot  be  named  sUisfactorily. 
We  have  not  at  our  desk  the  means  of  identifying  such  as  these ;  and  we 
cannot  undertake  a  daily  visit  to  some  nursery  in  order  to  do  what  onr 
correspondenta  might  generally  do  easily  enough  for  themselves -t.  e.,  com- 
pare thehr  plants  with  ft-esh  specimens  in  some  neighbimring  collection. 
(A  Young  &(»r</en«r).— Erica  hyem  lis,  and  one  of  the  deep  red  varieties  of 
Epocris  impreasa,  which  you  can  identify  at  some  nursery.  {J.  D.,  Forfar^ 
shire). — 1,  Polypodlum  vulgare  ;  2,  Veronica  beocabunga. 


POXTLTBY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHBOHICLB. 

POULTRY,    Ike.,    SHOWS. 

March  Ist.    HALtvAx.    See,^  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  Southowram,  near 
Halifax.    Entries  close  February  20th. 

Mat  14th  and  16th.    Taumtok  ams  Somerset.     8so.,  Charles  Ballane*, 
Esq.,  Taunton. 

Mat  27th,  28th  and  29th.    Bath  ai«d  West  of  EMOLAirn  (City  of  Wells.) 

Stewardf  8.  Pitman,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Taunton.     Entries  clo<>e  May  L 

JuMB  4ih  and  5th.   Bsterlet  amd  East  Ridimo.  5er.,  Mr.  Harry  Adamf . 


LIVEEPOOL  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

Fkbbuabt  6th  AifD  6th. 
It  iB  a  trae  remark  that  the  season  of  poultry  shows  would  be 
felt  to  be  incomplete  without  the  recurrence  of  that  one  which 
has  just  taken  place  for  the  eighth  time  in  the  town  of  Lifer- 
pool,  after  the  Birmingham  and  Crystal  Palace  E;thibition8  are 
over;  and  the  excitement  connected  with  *'  winning  and  losing** 
at  these  two  great  collections  has  somewhat  cooled  down.  Tne 
thoughts  of  amateurs  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  turn  natorallj 
towitfds  Liyerpool  as  the  last  place  of  the  season  to  which  they 
must  send  their  birds,  either  to  crown  by  success  fonnel^' 
triumphs,  or  to  submit  to  defeat  with  the  inward  resolve  (as  our 
grandmothera  used  to  teach  us)  to  "do  better  for  the  time  to 
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We  reckon  the  Liverpool  Show  amongst  the  number  of  our 
moit  valued  ocoaBions  of  competition,  and  that  on  many  accounts. 
The  prizes  offered  are  liberal.  The  arrangements  are  always 
carried  out  by  well-qualified  and  energetic  men,  and  leive  nothing 
to  desire  for  the  comfort  of  the  birds  or  the  satisfaction  of  exhi- 
bitors. In  a  ihow  numbering  more  than  five  hundred  pens, 
the  duties  devolving  upon  tlie  Hon.  Sec.  could  neither  bo  few 
nor  trivial :  therefore  it  is  but  bare  justice  to  remark  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  seemed  to  be  all  but  ubiquitous  in  his  movements,  and 
unremitting  in  his  endeavours  to  please  and  satisfy  his  numerous 
friends.  The  aivards  appeared  to  carry  the  conviction  of  all 
parties  with  them ;  and,  during  the  time  that  we  remained  in 
the  building,  we  heard  no  complaints,  and  met  with  no  dissatis- 
faction. Me-srs.  Lucas's  repository  (where  the  Show  annually 
takes  place),  is  well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose;  the  light  is 
good,  the'  building  lofiy,  the  situation  central.  The  pens  in 
which  the  birds  are  shown  belong  to  the  Society ;  and,  as  the 
sides  are  filed  at  optional  distances  on  flat  boardii,  we  would 
respectfully  urge  that  more  space  should  be  allowed  for  each 
pen — 3  feet  are  not  too  much  in  length,  especially  for  the  larger 
varieties,  such  as  Cochins  and  Dorkings;  very  little  more  than 
2  feet  in  length  was  apportioned  to  each  pen,  evidently  causing 
inconvenience  to  s:>me  of  the  birds.  We  pointed  this  out  to 
Mr.  Lawrence,  who  at  once  admitted  its  desirableness,  and  said 
it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  on  a  future  occasion. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the  Show  which  has  just 
been  held,  and  which  deserves  from  us  especial  notice— viz.,  that 
though  this  is  the  eighth  poultry  show  held  in  the  town  of 
Liverpool,  it  is  the  first  which  has  been  judged  exclusively  by 
amateurs.  We  are  aware  there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  question  amongst  managers  and  committee  men,  and  we 
have  not  a  word  to  soy  against  the  integrity  of  those  gentlemen 
who,  although  dealers,  are  frequently  engaged  to  act  officially  in 
awarding  the  prizes.  Nevertheless,  no  better  locality  could 
have  been  selected  than  Liverpool  to  try  the  experiment ;  and 
we  are  haf»py  to  learn  that  the  result  has  fully  answered  the 
expectation  of  the  Liverpool  Committee,  whether  regard  be  had 
to  the  correctness  of  the  awards  or  to  the  expressed  satisfaction 
of  the  exhibitors  with  the  new  system  of  judging  inaugurated 
by  them  this  year. 

I  f  there  is  one  breed  in  which  Liverpool  excels  more  than 
another,  it  is  the  noble  English  breed  of  Game  fowls,  and  no 
severer  test  of  accurate  judging  could  be  desired  than  that  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  three  gentlemen  engaged  to  award  the 
prizes  in  these  classes,  which  were  all  well  filed,  and  with  birds 
far  beyond  the  average  of  merit ;  yet  the  result  of  our  inquiries 
from  the  Committee  failed  to  elicit  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  the  owner  of  one  of  the  successful  Single  Game  Cocks 
considered  (to  use  his  own  expression)  that  his  "hanimal" 
ovLght  to  have  stood  one  step  higher — viz.,  exchanged  places 
with  the  "  hanimal"  above  him.  Beyond  this  we  were  informed 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  that  no  complaint  whatever  had  been  made  to 
the  Committee. 

We  now  hasten  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  classes  as  they 
appeared  in  the  catalogue,  and  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  the 
successful  pens. 

Spanish  headed  the  list,  and  brought  together  fifteen  pens, 
most  of  which  contained  birds  which  proved  to  what  a  point  of 
excellence  this  handsome  breed  has  been  brought  by  careful 
breeding  and  perseverance.  Miss  Bake  bore  away  the  palm, 
followed  by  Messrs.  Hyde  and  Sliorthose  as  second  and  third. 
We  much  admired  the  cockerel  in  Mr.  Brown's  pen,  his  comb 
was  perfection,  but  the  pullets  were  small.  Capt.  Ilornhy's  pen 
was  highly  commended.  The  Minorcas  (or  Spanish  Bed-faced 
as  they  were  ca>led),  require  no  notice— they  were  indifferent. 

Coloured  Dorkings  were  numerous,  counting  twenty  pens, 
.ad  most  of  them  of  good  quality.  Capt.  Hornby  was  first, 
llr.  Potts  second,  and  Lady  Louisa  Thynne  third.  Silver 
Jreys  were  better  th*n  we  usually  see  them)  though  the  perfect 
>lBck  breast  was  deficient  in  some  of  the  pens.  Lady  Julia 
"'ornwallis  took  the  lead,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Cargey  and 
*"^  Bev.  J.  F.  Newton. 

Hie  Buff  Cochins,  though  only  mustering  ten  pens,  were  the 
— 1«  lot  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Surely  the  days  of 
''"•bins  cannot  be  gone  by  if  such  birds  as  we  saw  at  Liverpool 
«-  still  forthcoming  for  our  shows.  Mr.  Stretch  maintained 
xif  -'»»»ntaiion  by  winning  firs*  '«d  third  ;  M»»'  '^•'•'jrove  second. 
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The  ffamhur^hs  of  all  kinds  came  out  in  goodlj  amys  kil 
the  Silver-pencilled  failed  to  remind  us  of  the  good  old  tim 
when  Mr.  Archer  carried  all  before  him  in  this  breed.  The  lol 
prizes  went  to  Messrs.  Munn,  Martin,  Brook,  and  Fielding. 

The  Oame  classes,  however,  were  the  chief  attraction,  evay 
kind  being  well  represented,  as  appears  by  the  following  nombfli 
— Black- breasted  Beds,  23  pens  ;  Brown  Beds,  18  pens ;  Bade'  ■ 
wings  and  other  varieties,  22  pens.  In  Black  Beds  the  first  mt 
second  prizes  remained  in  Liverpool,  with  the  well-known  niBHi 
of  Hindsun  and  Moss.  Mr.  Stubbs  third.  In  Brown  B§k 
Mr.  Moss  secured  first  and  second,  Mr.  Fletcher  third*  h 
Duck  wings  all  throe  prizes  were  won  by  Liverpool  aniateai% 
Mr.  Hindson  and  Mr.  Worrall  dividinj^  them.  In  the  *'odNf 
varieties  of  Game"  Mr.  Fletcher  took  first  and  third;  Kr. 
Wood  second.  Our  limited  space  forbids  us  to  notice  tbeotlHr 
pens  in  each  class,  which  were  highly  commended.  Suffiesik 
to  say  they  were  all  worthy  of  pnzej,  and  would  have  vol 
them  had  the  competition  bt  en  less  severe. 

The  Game  Bantams  came  out  well,  and  filled  eighteen  pcMi 
The  names  oi  Messrs.  Bayly,  Cragj,  and  Whitwell  will  behxM 
for  here,  and  found  in  the  order  indicated  as  first,  second,  sad 
third.  Ihe  other  varieties  of  Bantams  were  few  in  nomlwr, 
and,  excepting  the  prize  birds,  not  noticeable  as  to  merit. 

In  Bouen  Ducks  we  were  pleased  to  meet  with  an  old  nuM 
in  connection  with  this  breed,  and  to  find  it  also  in  the  ftiff 
front  of  the  competition.  We  need  scarcely  say  we  refer  to 
Mr.  Worrall,  who  won  first  and  secocd,  leaving  only  the  thiid 
for  Mr.  Fowler.  We  had  heard  with  regret  that  Mr.  WornB 
had  given  up  this  breed,  but  were  glad  to  find  ourselves  mi^ 
taken,  and  hope  to  hear  more  of  this  gentleman's  exploits  witk 
the  breed  for  which  he  was  once  so  famous.  In  Ajlesbuji 
Mr.  Fowler  made  a  clean  sweep  ;  but  this  is  a  tale  oar  fricndi 
havft  now  become  accustomed  to  hear.  In  the  "other  variety* 
of  Ducks,  the  prizes  went  to  Blacks,  Call^,  and  Muscovys.  Ite 
first  to  Mr.  Jessop,  to  a  pen  both  small  and  pure  in  colour; 
the  Calls  were  Mr.  Bayly's ;  and  the  Muscovys  Mrs.  Blay's. 

The  other  breeds  were  shown  in  Sweepstake  Classes,  of  wliiA 
wo  have  before  expressed  our  opinion — viz.,  that  this  plan  doM 
not  answer,  except  for  single  coeks.  With  the  exoeption  of  Mif* 
Fettat*s  Polands  and  Mrs.  Fookes'  White  Dorkings,  tbers  «M 
nothing  exhibited  of  any  merit  requiring  notice  at  our  hsndib 
3'hp  Cochm  chickens  were  a  good  class  :  the  prizes  were  diriM 
between  Messrs.  Felt  on,  Tomlinson,  Stretch,  and  Musgrove. 

Two  prizes  were  awarded  for  Single  Spanish  Cocks,  Um 
Bake's  birds  distancing  all  rivals.  Twelve  birds  were  entcni 
in  this  class,  and  many  of  them  were  first-class  specimens.  Ii 
Dorking  Cocks,  the  birds  shown  by  Lady  Julia  Comwsllis  til 
Lady  Louisa  Thynne  were  perfection.  They  won  first  tad 
second,  six  birds  competing.  The  Single  Cochim  Cocks  wtft 
fully  up  to  the  mark,  and  showed  remarkably  well  in  size,  eot" 
dition,  and  feather — eighteen  birds,  and  all  meritorious,  mads  • 
good  display.  MibS  Musgrove  carried  off  two  of  the  priicsytkl 
others  went  to  Messrs.  Stretch  and  Cartwright. 

The  Bantam  Cocks  came  out  in  force,  fifteen  little  fellen 
doing  their  best  to  attract  attention,  and  requesting  to  knoir 
**  the  reason  why  "  they  had  been  sentenced  to  '*solitaiTeo» 
finement."  The  three  prizes  were  secured  by  Messrs.  OaaSi 
Cragg,  and  Bayly  in  the  order  indicated. 

We  come  now,  and  lastly,  to  the  grand  feature  of  the  Ezhibt 
tion — we   mean  the  classes  for  Oame   Cocks  and   CockersUi 
twenty-four  of  the  former,  and  twenty-two  of  the  latter.    Wi 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  prize  lut  for  the  fortunate  prut* 
takers  in  these  two  classes.     We  certainly  never  saw  a  colieetiot 
of  our  favourite  birds  so  thoroughly  up  to  the  mark  in  evoy 
point  of  this  really  splendid  and  peculiarly  English  breed.    ThiJ 
were  judiciously  reserved  for  the  top  tier  of  pens,  and  showed  to 
great  advantage.      We  will  only  remark  that  Mr.  Htndtoo*! 
Black  Bed  cock  and  Mr.  Mo^s'  Brown  Ked  cockerel  were,  inov 
estimation,  the  heau  icf^a/ of  perfection  in  their  respective dtttH* 
In  conclusion,  we  heartily  congratulate  oinr  friends  at  Livi^ 
pool  on  the  result  of  this  year's  Exhibition,  and  hope  tliej  will 
be  encouraged  hy  it  to  still  greater  efforts  at  their  next 
meeting,  and  when  it  takes  place  **  may  we  be  there  to  see." 

Spamsh  v^'bite-fkced).— First.  Miss  H.  L.  Rake,  Braiulon  Hill.  BiM* 
Second,  S.  II.  H>de,  Ashton-nnder-Lyne.  Third.  J  ShorthoA  KcwjBSlB» 
on-Tyne.  H  iehly  Conimended,  Capt^  Hombjr,  Knomdey.  Pn  scot :  S.  BiMMIi 
St.  PbiUtp*8  Koad,  Sheffield.  Commended,  H.  Lane,  firiatol ;  Jliss  IL  k 
'»-ke. 

iPAHisH  'I'ed-rs'^d).— Second,  Miss  M.  L.  Raks,  BrJctoL    Third,  J.  IBifr 
1.  bar-^     "''*-'•     ''"*»«n.    (First  withheld.) 
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HalL  Chester.    Third*  ImAj  L.  Thyima,  Ifnnihain  Court,  Worthing. 
'  Commendad,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmalt^,  Torktbire ;  C.  H.  Wake- 
tfalvern,  Weils;  Lady  L.  Thynne.  Coiumended,  A.  Potti ;  W.  Copple, 
on,  Present. 
KiKOs  iSilTt-r  Grey).— First.  Lady  J.  ComwalUs,  Llatnn  Park,  SUpIe- 

Second.  G.  Carfey,  Stone,  Staffordshire.  Third,  ReT.  J.  F.  Kewton, 
lire.  Highly  Commended.  Capt.  Hornby.  Preecit. 
iiir-CRiNAfl  (Cinnamon  and  Ruff'.— First  and  Third.  T.  Stretch,  Bootle. 
1,  Misa  V.  W.  Mosfr*  oto,  Aoffht  n,  nenr  Ormsklrk.  High  y  Com- 
d,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes.  Whiteehnrch,  Blandfnrd,  Dorset ;  C.  Felton.  Bir- 
sm ;  W.  Copple,  Prescot ;  H.  Tooa  inson,  Balsall  Heath,  Birmingham, 
traordlnary  ipi^od  class.) 
iiv-Cbimao  (Pai^ridge  and  GrooseV— First  and  Third,  T.  Stretch, 

Second.  C.  Fcltnn,  B:rmiui;ham  Highly  Commended,  Miss  V.  W. 
>Te,  Orm»kirk;  P  Cirtwright,  Oswestry.  Commended,  E.  Smith, 
eater;  J.  Boltnn,  Birmingham. 

BURona  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  J.  Mnnn,  Stacksteads.  near  Man* 
'.  Second,  Carter  A  Valiant,  Poalt^n-Ie-Fylde.  Ihird.  J.  Lindsay, 
ton,  Ayrshi  e.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Mann.  Commended, T.Shaw, 
•I),  Lancashire ;  ^.  Nattall,  Manch^ter. 

BiTROHa    (Silver-pencilled).  —  Fimt,  J.  Martin,  Ciainea,  Worcester. 
,  W.  Wood,  W»lkley,  Sheffield.    Third,  W.  H.  Kerr,  v\  orceater. 
srxoHS  (Golden- spangled). — First,  G.  Brook,  linddersflt-ld.    Second. 
iiTall,  Knotty  Ash,  LiverpooL    Third,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley, 
're. 

soKona  'Silver-spangled).— First.  J.  Fielding,  Rosaendale,  near  Man- 
.  Secimd,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Staplehurst.  Third  J.  Terry.  Mill 
ossendale.  Hi»rlily  Commended.  Lady  J.  Curnwallis;  H.Carter, 
Thong,  Holmfbrth;  J.  Fielding.  Commended,  T.  Dale,  Middlewich, 
■e, 

t  (Black -breasted  Reds).— First,  J.  Hindf^on.  Ererton.  Second,  G.  W. 
he  Beach,  Aighurth.  Third,  J.  Stubbs,  Stafford.  Highly  Commended, 
Moss;  N.  Grimshaw,  Burnley;  E.  Archer,  Malvern:  J.  Keable, 
T.  Herkshire;  Capt.  Hornb.,  Prescot;  F.  Wor rail,  Liverpool.  Com- 
I,  R.  Woods,  Wurksop,  Notts;  C.  Cbaloner.  Worksop;  D.  Aahworth, 

• 

!  (Brown  Reds).— First  and  Second,  6.  W.  Moa»,  the  Beach,  Aigbnrth. 
I.  Fletcher,  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Woo.1,  Moit  Ilonse, 
i  J.  HartUy,  Commutation  Row;  T.  Weft,  Ecdcston,  St  Helens; 
rail.  Liverpool. 

:  (Duckwint's  Hnd  other  Greys).— Fir^t  and  Second.  J.  Hindson,  Ever- 
hird,  H.  Worrall,  Went  Derby.  Highly  Commended  J.  Hctcher, 
«ter;  G.  Crofts,  Birmingham.  Commended,  T.  Cat  less,  Hoveriog- 
ott-*. 

fanv  other  varieties).- First  and  Third.  J.  Fletcher,    Manche<:ter. 

W.  Wood,  Walkley,  Sheffield.    Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Weeks, 

er.    Coiiimen<  ed  T.  P.  Wood,  Jnn.,  Chesterfield. 

41LS  'Giime).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Baviy,   Biggleswade.  Eef*8.    Second, 

g,  Kendall     Ihird.  O.  C-  Whitwell,  KendaL    Highly  Commended. 

.  Alien.  Glanirore.  county  Cork;  R.  H.  P-'Stana,  Brentwood,  Essex  ; 

inter,  Shemeld  ;  J.  Cam  n,  Southwell,  Notts. 

IMS  (Gold  and  Silver-Uced).— Fiist,  T.  H.  D.  Ba^ly,  Biggleswade, 

Second,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland.    Commended,   G.  Maples,  Jan.,  Waver- 

IMS  (any  other  varieties)  —First  and  Second,  E.  Button,  Pndsey, 
liighly  Ci  mil. ended.   Mrs.  W.  Wo'rall,  Knotty  Ash,  Liverpool, 
ideil.  T.  H  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

I  (Ronen).— First  and  Second  H.  Worrall,  West  Oerby.  Third, 
owlcr,  Aylesbury.  Highly  C'onimeuded,  K.  Longton,  Liverpool; 
im,  Nottingham  ;  S.  Shaw,  Stainland 

I  ( Ay lesbuiy).— First,  Second,  and  Third,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury. 
!;om mended,  J   Holme,  Pre«4C0t. 

t.-  Fust,  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull.  Second,  T.  II.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade, 
bird,  M  s.  Blay.  GreKory's  Bank.  Worcester.  Highly  Cunimendcd, 
uic  Pr 'ascot.  Commended,  J.  Mattln,  Caines,  Worcester;  Capt 
IkpII,   Extter. 

usiA  MS.  -  Prize,  Mrs.  Blay,  Gregory's  Bank,  Worcester. 
if08  '  White).— Prue,  Mra  H.  Fookea,  Blandr.>rd,  Dorset. 
tx  PooTRAs.- Prize,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylerbury. 
Ds  iGolden-si  angled). — Pris- ,  Mrs.  Pettat  Basingstoke,  Hampshire, 
/om  mended,  Mi-s.  Pettat.    Commended,  Mra.  PetUt 
i>8  (.SilTer-spangied).- Prize,  Mrs.  Blay,  Gregory's  Bank,  Worcester. 
'B6HS  (Blitck).-  Prize,  S.  Sliaw,  SUinland. 

N  CHicKii.NS  (Cinnamon  and  Buff) —First,  C.  Felton,  Birmingham. 
EI.  TomliQBim,  bir'ningham.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  H.  Fookea, 
d.  Dorset ;  Mi&s  V.  W.  Mnsgrove,  OruiSkirk  :  T.  btretch,  Bootle. 
*  Chickknb  (Grouse  and  Partridge).— First,  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove, 
;.  Second.  T.  Stretch,  Boo:le.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Stretch, 
dcd,  J.  A9licroft,  Bootle. 

is  (White).— Prize,  G.  Lamb,  Compton,  Wolverhampton.    Highly 
ded,  II.  Bates,  Birmingham.    Commended,  G.  C.  Whltwell,  Keudal 

SINGLE  COCKS, 
n    (Wh^te-fAced).  —  First  Miss  M.   L.    Rake,  Bristol.     Second; 
le.  Bli'ffi.'ld.     Highly  Commended.  T.  P.  Wood,  Jun..  Chesterfield  ; 
itb.  Ounale,  Noithamptonshlre ;  R.  Paton,  Kitmaruock,  Aryshire. 
J  (Red-lacel).— Piizc,  Mi-s  M.  L.  Rake.  Bristol. 
o-Gs  (C-Woured).- Fir&t,  Lady  J.  Comwallis,  Staplehurst.    Second, 
ihy:iiie,  Worthing. 

ic.a  (Silver  Grey).— Prize,  T.  W  Hill,  Hey  wood. 
•Chi.na  (CInn.imon  and  Buff).— First,  Miia  V.  W.  Musgrove,  Onns- 
cond,  T.  Stretch.  Bootle.    Highly  Commended,  E.  Smith,  Man- 
C    Felton,  Biro  in^ham. 

•Chinas  •Giouso  and  Partridge).— First,  P.  Cartwright,  Oswestry, 
fiss  V.  W.  Mustrruve,  Onnskirk.    Highly  Commended,  H.  Bates, 
am  ;  P.  Cartwrignt:  T.  Stretch,  Bootle. 
-Cbinas  (White).— Prize,  G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal 
hGM8  (GoUc-n-penctlled  .  —  First>,  J.  Miinn,  Miincheater.     Second, 
I,  Heywnod.     ilignly  Commended,  R   Parkinkon,  Poulton-le*FylJe. 
«0H8  iSilver-pencilled).-  Prize,  W.  H.  Kerr,  Worcester. 
tOBa  (Golden-spangled).— Pfiae,  E.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley, 
u 

KOHa  < Silver -spauKled ).— Prize,  S  Shaw,  Stainland. 
m  (black  with  White  Crest).— Prise,  C.  J.  Samnela,  Manchester, 
s  (Qame)  — Fiisr,  J.  Camin,  Southwell,  Notta.    Second,  J.  Cragg, 
nilrd,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  BigglMwada,  Bedii     Highly  Coameadid, 


M.  Tnmar,  Preaton:  R.  H.  Poftani,  Brenkwsod,  Eaaez;  W.  Worrall,  Uttr- 
pool ;  R.  Hawkealey,  Jun.,  Nottingham. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Oams  CocKa.— First,  J.  HIndaon,  Everton.  Seeond,  J.  Fletcher.  Man* 
cheater.  Third.  O.  W.  Mosa,  the  Beach,  Aigbnr  h.  Fourth,  H.  Worrall, 
West  Derby.  Fifth,  J.  Stnbba,  Stafford.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Archer, 
Malvern ;  S  Matthew,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk ;  E.  Lister  Cheshire :  C.  Chal- 
loner.  Worksop  ;  J.  &  Butler,  Ponlton-le-Fylde ;  U.  Worrall ;  N.  Grimshaw, 
Burnley ;  W.  Watson,  Cornwall.  Commended,  J.  Bindson ;  A.  G.  Brook«, 
St.  Beea,  Whitehaven. 

Gamk  C0CKBKBL8.— First,  O.  W.  Moas,  Aigbnrth.  Second,  J.  Stubbi, 
Stafford.  Third.  E  Archer,  Malvern.  Fourth,  J.  Fletrher,  Manchester. 
Firth.  W.  Cox.  Derby.  Hiphly  Commended,  J.  Wood,  Wigan ;  E.  Archer ; 
G.  Cargo/,  Stone,  Suffordahire;  R.  I.  Robinson,  Ulverston.  Commendod, 
J.  Stnbba;  6.  Cargey;  C.  Challoner,  Worksop;  J.  Firth,  Halifax. 

PIGEONS. 

Thb  show  of  Pigeons,  although  not  very  numerous,  comprisod 
many  first-class  birds  which  haye  taken  prizes  at  moi^t  of  the 
principal  shows  in  the  kingdom,  several  of  the  ]eadir«g  fancier! 
being  represented.  Carriers  formed  the  first  class,  both  prizes 
being  awarded  to  Duns  of  very  f^reat  merit.  Mr.  Eden  main- 
tained his  first  position.  Good  Blacks  were  also  shown  by  the 
same  exhibitor,  Mr.  Bake,  and  Mr.  Goss,  of  Plymouth. 

In  Almond  TumhlerM,  Mr.  Eden  taking  first  with  a  pair, 
wonderful  in  head  and  beak,  the  Birmingham  decision  being 
reTersed.  Mr.  Bake  taking  second  with  good  feathered  birds. 
In  Tumblers,  any  other  Tariety,  Mr.  Cannan  secured  first  with 
Black  Mottles ;  Mr.  Eden's  Kites  being  second. 

The  entry  for  Powtera  was  small,  but  contained  first-class 
birds,  Mr.  Eden  taking  first  with  his  well-known  Blues.  Master 
Smith*ii  birda  of  the  same  colour  being  second. 

Jacohina  mustered  strongly,  Mr.  Lawrence's  Yellows  deserring 
their  first  position,  closely  pressed,  however,  by  Mr.  Shaw's  Beds. 

The  competition  in  TStrhiU  was  very  close.  Very  fine  small 
Blues  of  Mr.  Show's  winning.  Beds  being  second.  Good 
Silvers  receiving  high  commendation. 

Barbs  were  an  extraordinary  class,  numbering  fourteen  pens, 
many  worthy  of  a  prize.  Mr.  Kake's  Blacks  stood  first.  The 
seeond  being  awarded  to  capital  Yellows  belonging  to  Mr. 
Lawrence. 

Owls  were  a  very  pretty  class,  Mr.  Bake's  famed  Whites  as 
usual  being  to  the  fore.     Mr.  Morris's  Blues  second. 

Fantails  were  an  ordinary  class.  Plain-headed  Whites  and 
Blacks  respectively  obtaining  both  prizes. 

In  Trumpeters^  Mr.  Shaw's  Mottles  added  one  more  to  the 
list  of  honours  they  have  obtained  for  their  owner ;  well- 
feathered  Whites  being  second ;  and  good  Blacks  highly  com- 
mended. 

For  any  other  breed  the  competition  vnts  keen.  Black  Spots 
again  being  first.  Swallows  second,  Blue  Bussians  third,  and 
Brunswicks  fourth. 

Tlie  silver  cup,  value  £5,  given  for  Carriers  and  Powters,  made 
another  addition  to  the  sideboard  of  Mr.  Eden. 

A  second  cup  of  the  same  value  was  offered  for  Barbs  and 
Jacobins,  which  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 

For  Owls  and  Turbits  a  like  silver  cup  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Ilenry  Morris,  for  his  well-known  White  Owls  and  a  very 
pretty  pair  of  Rod  Turbits,  the  hen  especially  being  good. 

The  awards  in  the  department  gave  great  and  general  satis- 

faction. 

Carukks.— First,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second,  W.  Horton,  Binningham. 
Hijihly  Commended,  W.  Horton;  P.  Eden;  McGregor  Rake,  Bristol: 
P.  Goss.  Plymouth. 

Almovd  TuMBLXBs.— First,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second,  McGregor  Rake, 
Bristol.    Highly  Co-nmended,  P.  Eden. 

SHORT-rACKD  TtMBLBRs.- First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford  (Black  Mottles). 
Second,  P.  Eden,  Saltord  (Kite).  Highly  Commended,  F.  E.  Else,  Bays- 
water,  London  (Black  Mottles;;  S.  Shaw,  Stainland;  G.  Goore,  Aighurth 
Vtile  ( Blue  Beards). 

PowrBKB  -First,  P.  Eden,  Salford  (Blue).  Second,  Master  H.  Smitb, 
Dmgheda  (Blue).  Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden  (Blue);  Master  H.  Smith 
(White). 

Jacobivs.— Firat,  J.  T.  Lawrence,  Newbie  Terrace  (Yellow).  Second,  S. 
Shaw,  Stainland  (Bed).  Highly  Commended,  F.  E.  Else,  Bayswater  (White) ; 
W.  Cannan,  Bradford  (Black) ;  H.  Morrla,  Forest  HiU,  Kent  (YeUow) ;  J.  T. 
Lawrence  (Black). 

TcBBiTS.- First,  S.  Shaw,  SUinland  (Blue).  Second,  J.  T.  Lawrence, 
Newbie  Terraco  ( Red).  Highly  Commended.  W.  Cannan.  Bradford  (Silver) ; 
E.  A.  Har-iove,  Binningham  (Silver) :  J.  T.  Lawrence  iTellow). 

Bakbs.— Firht,  McGregor  Rake,  Bristol  (Black).  Second,  J.  T.  I  awrence, 
Newhie  Terrace  (Y.  How).  Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden.  Salford  (Black 
and  Yellow  ;  s.  Shaw,  Stainland  (Black)  ;  G.  Goore,  Aigbnrth  Vale  (Black) ; 
J.  T.  Lawre.  ce  (Yellow). 

OwLa.-First,  Mci.regor  Rake,  Bristol  (White).  Second,  H.  Morris.  Forest 
Hill,  Kent  (Blue).  Uiuhly  Commended,  D.  Thwaites,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire 
(White. ;  W.  Cannan   Bradford  (Sliver);  F.  Key.  Beverley  (White). 

FA!«T*«La.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford  (White).  Second,  G.  Goore,  Alg^ 
burth  Vale  (Black).  Highly  Commendad,  J.  B.  Jessop,  HoU;  G.  Goore; 
J.  T.  Lawrence,  Newbke  Terrace. 
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Trumpktkbs.— Flnt,  S.  Shaw,  Stalnland  *(Mottle8\  Second,  W.  H.  C. 
Gates,  Newark,  Notts  (WliUe).  Highly  Commended,  Master  H.  Smith, 
Drofiheda  dtlack). 

Ant  othkb  BBncDS.— First  and  Foai-th.  S.  Shaw,  Stalnland  'Black  Spots 
and  BmnHwickfi).  Second,  Master  H.  Smith,  Drosheda  (Swallows).  Third, 
O.  Gome,  AiRbarfh  Vale  (Blue  Hasaians).  HiRhly  Commended,  Lady  E. 
Talbnt,  Prepcitt :  W.  Horton,  Mlcliells,  BirminRham  ;  J.  Sephton,  Prescot ; 
F.  Key,  Beverley:  G.Goore;  H.  Morria,  Forest  Hill,  Kent ;  £.  .\.  Ilargroro, 
BfrminfrliaTP. 

Carfikas  and  PowTEBfl.— Silrer  Cap,  P.  Eden,  Salford  (Black  Carriers  and 
White  Powttrn). 

Babbs  akd  Jacobins.  — -  Silver  Cap,  J-  T.  Lawrence,  Newblo  Terrace 
(Black  Bnibi«  a'  d  Yellow  JacoMns).    HigMy  Commended.  J.  T.  Lawrence. 

Owis  AhD  TuBBiTS.- Silver  Cup,  H.  Morris,  Forest  Hill,  Kent  (White 
Owls  and  Rid  TuibitH).  Highly  Commended,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford:  F.  £. 
Else,  Baysmater,  London;  S.Shaw,  Stainland  ;  G.  Goore,  Aigburth  Vale. 

Jfdgks. —  Of  PovUrVf  Charles  Ballance,  Efq.,  Taunton, 
Somerset ;  Kichard  Teebay,  E*q.,  Prepton  ;  Qeorge  Fell,  Esq., 
Warrington.  Of  Pigeons^  Mr.  T.  J.  Charlton,  of  Stanley,  near 
Wakefield. 


TBIMMING  FOWLS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

I  AK  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  of  trimming  Spanish  fowls 
ia  again  brought  before  the  poultry  world.  In  your  "Letter 
Box,"  in  rt'ply  to  "  loNOBAMUS,"  you  say,  "  Plucking  out  the 
feathers  over  the  eye  of  a  Spanish  fowl  would  not  only  disqualify 
the  pen,  but  subject  jou  to  the  disgrace  of  having  the  fact 
written  on  a  card  and  stuck  up  against  the  pen."  This  is  what 
every  honest  exhibitor  of  Spanish  fowls  desires  to  see  done.  1 
would  like  to  ask  our  poultry  judges  how  it  is  they  do  not  carry 
into  execution  this  salutary  plan,  and  stamp  the  exhibitors  of 
•nch  birds  with  the  infamy  they  so  richly  deserve.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  only  eiTectual  mode  of  putting  a  stop  to  such 
disgraceful  acts.  Surely  our  keen-eyed  judges  cannot  pass  a 
pen  o'  birds,  one  or  more  of  which  has  been  "plucked,  with- 
out discovering  the  "attempt  to  cheat." 

I  feel  quite  sure  if  our  judges  were  determined  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  paltry  and  disreputable  conduct  thej  might  do  so.  Ijet 
them  Ciirry  into  practice  the  penaltr,  and  disqualify  the  guilty 
party  from  ever  exhibiting  again.  This  done  once,  I  think  we 
should  hear  no  more  complaints  of  Spanish  fowls  being  trimmed. 
—X  T.  Z. 


NANTWICH  POULTEY  EXHIBITION. 

Thts  A8«ociation  has  now  been  established  for  throe  years ; 
the  regulations  made  at  the  onset  were  of  a  peculiar  character, 
and  have  been  throughout  rigidly  enforced.  One  of  the  rules 
limits  the  entries  to  parties  resident  within  thirteen  miles  of  the 
Kant\%ich  Town  Ha)],  snd  another,  equally  binding,  enjoins  that 
no  poultry  shall  be  exhibited  except  by  their  rt'al  owner.     Most 

Eoultry  amateurs  would  naturally  suppose,  that  from  these  com- 
ined  causes  the  Show  would  be  limited  both  as  to  the  number 
of  entries,  and  yet  more  so  aa  to  the  quality  of  the  fowls  com- 
peting. The  Show  just  closed,  however,  proves  beyond  question 
that  the  locality  can  produce  specimens  of  equal  excellence  to 
those  met  with  at  our  largest  meetings ;  and  again,  that  in 
almost  all  classes  the  competition  was  a  good  one.  The  Nant- 
Wich  Town  HaM  ia  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a 
poultry  show — being  well-lighted  from  both  sides,  and  affording 
excellent  ventilation.  The  pens  are  of  similar  construction  to 
those  of  Turner,  of  Sheffield,  and  the  Committee  are  worthy  of 
all  praise  for  the  attention  paid  to  the  poultry  whilst  under  their 
care;  the  fact  is,  more  periect  arrangements  are  rarely  met  with. 
The  only  improvement  that  sugge»ted  itself  to  our  minds,  was 
that  the  centre  pens  should  have  been  placed  lengthways  instead 
of  across  tlie  Hall,  as,  by  gaining  an  improved  light,  it  would 
have  rendered  a  general  inspection  far  more  easy. 

In  our  remarks  we  intend  to  take  the  classes  as  they  occur  in 

ihe  prize  list.     Spanith  fowls  head  that  list ;  the  adults  though 

i|;ood  birds,  wore  not  shown  in  the  condition  we  could  have  wished 

't  find  them  so  late  in  the  season,  many  of  them  as  yet  having 

>t  recovered  from  moulting.     Even  the  winners  of  the  silver 

"")  were  imperfect  on  this  point.     The  Chickens  were  in  much 

■vAev  trim.  A  ver^  good  pen  in  this  dass  was  disqualified,  from 

oe  fact  of  containing  a  cock  that   certainly  must  have  seen 

Teral  winters :   this  glaring  deception,  however,  met  its  due 

ward. 

'^e  arrangements  of  the  Committee  placed  Aylesbury  DucJrt 

!*•  in  order.    Yery  m«"v  of  the  pens  were  really  praiseworthy, 

^..p     »   ..,  '«..^«,'    ^^^      .^j.^  i)r«««ial ;    yet  when  bronghl    o 
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that  17  lbs.  were  the  full  weight  of  even  the  firat-priae  pH 
The  Rouen  Ducks  were,  throughout,  a  good  medium  ohiL  h 
the  "  Extra  Duck  Class  "  a  pen  of  East  Indiana  took  the  fint 
prize,  a  pen  of  well-matched  Muioovys  second,  and  the  oonuMi 
Wild  Duck  stood  third. 

In  Oeese,  the  Empden  variety  far  excelled  the  Tonlni 
When  tested  by  the  scales  they  weighed  69i  Iba.,  their  neaml 
opponents,  a  pen  of  Grey  White-faced  Oeeae,  bting  66|]biL 
whilot  all  three  of  the  remaining  pens  of  Toulouse  niidM 
65  lbs.  eaoh  pen.  Judged  merely  by  the  eye,  there  are  few  paitia 
who  would  not  have  formed  very  different  conclusions.  Ihl 
first-prize  pen  of  Cambridge  Turkejfs  waa  the  only  lot  that 
especial  merition. 

The  Dorkings,  whether  White  or  Grey,  were  capi'al,  the 
being,  that  amateurs  may  attend  the  majority  of  our  pattp. 
meetings  without  seeing  better. 

In  Cochins,  the  Partridge-coloured  and  also  the  White  oi^^ 
were  most  creditable  specimens ;  but  the  Buffs  proved  H 
decidertlj  indifferent.  A  wretchedly  poor  specimen  of  a  Bdf' 
Cochin  cock  was  the  only  entry  for  a  sweepstakes.  It  ■■! 
certainly  have  been  a  compassionate  act  on  the  part  of  ttt 
arbitrator  to  award  him  a  prize,  of  his  own  entrance  money  \aA 
again  (after  the  deduction  of  Is.  to  the  funds  of  the  Qoeitij  m 
accordance  to  the  rules),  for  he  certainly  ill-deserved  it.  Ifal 
fHct  is  soon  told — all  the  sweepstakes,  except  (or  Game  ood%4 
Nantwich  proved  a  failure. 

In  the  jffamhurph  classes  were  many  excellent  pens,  bat  not  a 
few,  otherwise  perfect,  lost  all  hope  of  success  from  the  pen  Q0» 
taining  one  bird  with  a  loose  comb  lopping  aaide.  We  Im 
again  and  again  drawn  attention  to  this  always  fatal  ohjectioBi 

The  Silver-spangled  PoUnds  and  the  Blacks  with  WUf 
Crests  were  perfect,  the  former  variety  taking  the  pr'mflipA 
silver  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  poultry  exhibited.  This  nniH 
holds  equally  good  in  respect  to  the  Chicken  Poland  claiS}  M 
here,  again,  an  old  cock  was  detected  shown  aa  a  ohiekeD,  di^ 
qualification,  of  course,  ensued. 

Among  the  amateurs  present  the  remark  was  universal  tW 
the  Game  classes  were  as  good  aa  could  be  wiahed  for.  Hi 
neighbourhood  of  Nantwich  is  proverbial  for  ita  Game  fovk 
and  we  confess  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  so  spirited  nl 
close  a  competition  —  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  acaratf  • 
single  bird  was  passed  by  the  Judge  without  handling,  and  ifeb 
infallible  test  proved  them  almost  without  an  exception  tobliii 
first-rate  condition.  As  a  whole,  the  Brown  Beds  wen^  piihipik 
the  most  perfect.  But  we  cannot  pass  over  without  especial  ■«► 
tion  the  Black- breasted  Bed  cockerel  belonging  to  Mm.  Broiq^ 
ton,  of  Wistaston  Hall :  of  his  age  we  never  yet  saw  a  biM 
This  youngster  added  the  inn-keepers'  silver  cup  to  the  fld^ 
board  of  his  mistress. 

The  Black  Oame  Cocks  shown  were  decidedly  the  best  of  ttl 
colour  we  ever  met  with,  and  were  birds  of  great  power.  Ui 
strain  of  Game  fowls  is  much  approved  in  theI7antwich  diitrieti 
those  shown  were  peculiarly  hard-feathered  birds,  poiMMi 
great  constitntion,  and  are  reported  to  be  indomitable  intkl 
cock-pit.  We  were  gratified  to  see  so  much  improvement  in  tin 
dubbing  of  the  Gkme  cocks  when  compared  to  those  shovait 
the  previous  meetings  of  this  Society,  and  by  referring  totht 
published  lists  of  prizetakers  througnout  the  kingdom  we  lad 
no  small  proportion  of  premiums  are  now  being  aeoured.  b| 
breeders  of  Game  fowls  in  this  district. 

The  muster  of  Bantams  was  weak,  but  the  oolleotioa  ^ 
Singing  Birds  and  Pigeons^  also  confined  to  local  compctitioi^ 
was  very  praiseworthy. 

The  weather  being  most  favourable  the  attendance  was  QUi' 
sually  gocd,  most  of  the  resident  nobility  and  gentiy  of  t^ 
district  bning  present. 

The  following  were  the  awards  t — 

SPAvisn-Sflver  Plate,  E.  Vin(or,  Over.    Second.  J.  Orocott.  Kaalili^ 
Third.  J.  sheen,  T'liton.    Hifthly  Commended,  W.  WooUeVt  Bnnbaiy, 
mended.  J.  Heath,  Nantwich.     Chickens.  —  First,  J    GroeoCt.    f 
v'  Woollev. 

.^iCKs  (Aylesbury). —First,  E.  Vlggor,  Over.  Seeond.  J.  Wrlfclit« 
finsfmll.  Third,  T.  Rigby,  Winsfbrd.  Highly  Ck)mmended,  J.  B.  ~ 
'  "^le.  Staffordshire. 

lOKS  (Ifoaen). —First  and  Third,  T.  BnrgeM,  Bnrleydam. 
iucor,  Orer. 

ytCKS  (Any  other  variety).— First,  T.  Burgess,  Bnrleydam  (East  laMl 
't*oond,  S  Birchall,  Baddiley  (Mnsoovy).  Third,  S.  Bower,  NaaMlf 
Wild).    Commended,  £.  viggor.  Over. 

Gkkbe  'Any  colour).— first,  W.  Famlval.  Norton.    Soeond,  J.  WlaM 

.honey  Stoik.    Third,  J.  Sheen,  Tllsti  n.    Highly  Ckmimended,  £. "^^tg^ 

iver.    Cooiroended,  S.  P.  Hope,  Betley  HafL 

Tit-XF.T«  (Any  colour).- First.  B.  Aliroyd,  r^*lbi«#>-"  "^. 
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DouoMQt  (White).— First,  Mn.  ToUemtcho,  DorfleUL  Hall.  Secpnd, 
T.Woo(l,  MiiMholl  Vernon.  Third,  £.  B.  Dariee,  Eardtwick  HaU.  llighly 
Oommended,  Mrs.  ToUuaaehe. 

DoxtKiitos  (Any  other  colour).— First,  Mrs.  Bronghton,  Wlstsston  Hall. 
tSDond.  T.  Bnrffess,  Burieydam.  Third,  E.  Todroan,  Ash  Grove.  Uixhly 
Oaaimeiided,  H.  Aliroyd,  iiuddington ;  E.  Tudmm.  Commended,  T.  Green, 
8lH>eley.  Chickens.— VinU  Mrs.  Brougbton.  Second,  Mrs.  E.  Tudnmn, 
Adi  Grove.  Third,  Mrs.  Tollemache,  Dorfleld  Hall.  Highly  Commeuded, 
Mn.  E.  Tudman  ;  T.  Bargesa. 

OooHXN-CuiiiA  (Cinnaincn,  Bnff,  and  Partridge).  —  First  and  Second, 
X.  Tudman,  Ajh  Grove.     ChickeHs. — First  and  Second,  E.  Tudman. 

Oochix-Chi(«a  (Any  other  clour).— Fir^t,  J.  Dodd,  MinshnU  Vernon. 
iMOBd,  J.  Dutton,  Bnnbnry.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dodd.  Chickens.— 
rint,  J.  Dodd.    Second,  G  Williamson,  Nantwich. 

CkKJHiN.CHiNA  (Singl.  Cocks,  Sweepstake;.— Prize,  W.  H.  Hornby,  M.P., 
Shrewbridge  HalL 

Hamboso  <s  (G  >Iden-pencllled).— First.  D.  Harding,  Middlewich.  Second, 
O.  Wiltiamson,  Nantvich.  Third,  J.  Kitchen,  Over  I^ane.  Commended, 
W.  H.  Hornby,  M.  ".,  Shn  wcridge  HalL 

HajCBUBOBS  (Silver-pencillel).— First  and  Second,  D.  Hiding,  Middle- 
wich.   Third,  G.  Williamson,  Nantwich. 

HAKBuaoHs  (Golden-spangled).— First  and  Third,  T.  Burgess,  Burieydam. 
(Bioend  withheld.) 

Hamburoub  I  Silver-spangled) .'—First,  J.  B.  Bruce,  Keele,  Staflrord^hire. 
fleeond,  T.  Rigby,  Fenny  Wood.  Third,  T.  Dale,  Middlewich.  Commended, 
T.  Dale. 

SoroLB  Hambuboh  Cocks  (Spangled).— Prize,  T.  Dale,  Middlewich. 

SiMOLB  Hambdbou  Cocks  (Pencilled).— Prize,  W.  B.  Etches,  Whitchurch. 

PoLAWDs  (Any  variety}.— Cup  and  Third,  J.  Heath.  Nantwich  (Silver- 
Spangled  Polands,.  Second,  T.  Sproston,  Middlewich.  Chiekent.—FiTit, 
f.  Sproston.    Second,  J.  Heath.    Third,  G.  Williamson,  Nantwich. 

Oamb  (Black-breasted  Reds).>  Fin»t,  E.  Viggor,  Over.  Second,  J.  Pcdley, 
Kantaich.  Third,  T-  Burgess.  Burieydam.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Heath, 
Nantwich.  Commen  led,  J.  Grocott,  Nantwich.  Chicken*.— Vint,  J.  Heath. 
Second,  T.  Moore,  Nantwich.  Third,  W.  Forster,  Marsh  Lane.  Highly 
Commended,  li.  Owen,  Coppenhall;  T.  largess;  J.  Grocott;  J.  Heath. 

0AifB  (Brown-breasted  Red^).  —  First,  £.  Bower,  Nantwich.  Second, 
J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Third.  T.  Burgess,  Bnrleydam.  Hishly  Commeuded, 
M.  Oakes,  Win^ford;  T.  Burgess;  J.  Pedley,  Nantwich;  J.  Grocott  KanU 
Wieh.  Ckick*H*.—FlTtt  and  Second,  T.  Burgess.  Third,  A.  Phillips,  Wins- 
focd.  Highly  Commended,  '  .  Tudman,  Whitch'.irch ;  J.  Pedley ;  J.  Gn<ott ; 
C.  Holiin.>head,  Miushull  Vernon ;  W.  Sowerbutts,  Nantwich ;  J.  Heath. 
Ooonnended.  J.  Heath. 

Gams  (Any  cither  colour).— First,  T.  Burgess,  Borleydaro.  Second, 
B.  Roberts,  Coole  Lane  Third,  W.  Forster,  Marsh  Lane.  Chickens.— Firatt 
T.  Burgess.  Second,  J.  G.  Pearson,  Whitchurch.  Thlid,  T.  Crawley,  Jun., 
Tnporley.    Commended,  T.  Burgesa 

GaiiK  HFhs  (Any  variety;.- First,  J.  Heath,  Nantwich.    Second,  T.  Bur- 

ri,  Burieydam.     Third,    W.    Fumival,    Norton.     Highly   Commended, 
Forster,  Marsh  Lane.    Commended,  £.  Bower,  Nantwich., 

SINGLE  COCKS. 

Oaxb  (Black-breasted  Reds).— First,  J.  Grocott,  Nantwich.  Seeond, 
J. "Heath,  Nantsilch.    Ti-inl.  W.  Galley,  Nantwleh. 

GiXB  (Brown-breastud  Reds).— Firbt,  T.  Burgess,  Bnrleydam.  Second, 
W.  Forster,  Marsh  Lane.  Third,  C  Bruwn,  MinshnU  Vernon.  Highly  Com- 
sended,  J.  Wilkinson,  Morbury:  J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Commended, 
T.  Burgess;  S.  Blackbum,  Nantwich. 

Oamb  ob  ant  othbr  Cocotrs.- First,  W.  Forster,  Marsh  Lane.  Second, 
A.  Heath,  Win^ford.  Third.  J.  Wilkinson,  Norbury.  Higllt  Commended, 
T.  Burgess,  Burieydam;  R  Bower,  Nantwich.  Comoiended,  T.  Crawley, 
Tarporley. 

Bkst  Gamx  Cockerei.  (any  colour).- Silver  Cup,  Mrs.  Bronghton,  Wis- 
taaton  Hall.  Scooou,  T.  Burgess,  Bur  eydam.  Third,  J.  Pedley,  Nantwich. 
Fourth,  T.  Simpson,  Nantw  ch.  HiKhly  Commended,  W.  Cawley,  Spurstow ; 
J.  Haimson.  Nantwich;  T.  Whittingham,  Batherton ;  W.  Farmer,  Nant- 
irlch ;  J.  Wilier,  Nuntwich  ;  W.  Fumival,  Norton ;  E.  Bower,  Nantwich. 
Commended,  S.  Blackburn,  Nantwich. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Oamb  Cock  (any  age  or  colour).— First,  T.  Bnrgeaa,  Burieydam-  Second, 
W.  Farmer,  Nantwicli.  Third,  J.  Parton,  Nantwich.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Heath,  Nantwich. 

Bantams  (Game,  any  colour).- First  and  Third,  T.  Bnrgess,  Burieydam. 
Second,  J.  Grocott,  Nantwich.  Highly  Commended,  W.  GrifBih,  Nantwich ; 
T.  Poystr,  Nantwich. 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  T.  Rigby,  Fenny  Wood.  Second, 
8.  Boffey,  Willaston. 

Sdiolb  Gamb  Bantam  Cock.— i'riie,  T.  Burgess,  Btirleydam. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham, 
officiated  as  Judge,  and  expressed  himself  in  high  terms  of  the 
MTangements  geuerallj. 


UGUEIAN  BEES  AS  HONEY-GATHEEEES. 

As  ''  An  Old  Fribnd  of  ths  Black  Bbi  *'  does  not  appear 

MSiTinced  by  tlie  evidence  of  *'  A  DiYONBHiBB  Bee-kxkpbb," 

M  to  the  superiority  of  the  Ligurians  on  the  "  main  point  '*  of 

honej-gathering,  I  think  it  would  be  rerj  desirable  to  call 

'Ibiother  witness  into  court,  and  would  therefore  beg  Mr.  Fox, 

who  from  keeping  black  bees  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  must 

IWfe  had  ample  opportunities  of  judging,  to  fayour  us  with  the 

'iMiiilts  of  his  experience  and  obserrations.     If  as  iavourable  on 

'iSboB  point  as  others,  it  is  my  intention  to  add  a  stock  of  Ligu- 

ffians  to  my  apiary. — An  Inquiakb. 

pn  reply  to  "An  Ikqxtibbb,"  I  can  only  say  that  with 
'wmjped  to  what  he  considers  the  "main  point" — riz.,  the 
honey-gathering  qualities  of  the  Ligurians,  I  can  as  yet  gire  no 


results  of  my  own  personal  experience.  The  queens  sent  to  me 
from  Switzerland  proved  failures,  as  also  some  attempts  to  in- 
troduce among  black  bees  qufcns  supplied  me  by  *'  A  Dbyoit* 
8QIBB  Bbb-K££FBB,"  and  it  was  not  until  the  IStii  of  July  last, 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  possessing  an  undoubtedly  pure 
Ligurian  queen  at  the  head  of  a  stock.  Our  honey  season  was 
over,  and  1  was  also  much  more  desirous  of  multiplying  queens 
of  her  progeny  than  of  obtaining  honey. 

Previous  to  the  suooeesfui  introduction  of  the  Ligurian  queen, 
I  had,  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  aforesaid,  obtained 
royal  cells,  from  which  I  had  two  Ligurian  mothers,  whose 
progeny  were  hybrids,  though  in  appearance  quite  equal  to  those 
bred  by  any  of  the  best  yellow  queens.  One  of  these  was  at  the 
head  of  an  artificial  swarm,  and  wliich  I  fear  has,  in  some  mys- 
terious manner,  been  lost.  The  other  was  given  t^  a  hive  from 
which  all  the  bees  had  been  expelled  to  form  a  large  artificial 
swarm  ;  a  few  bees  being  obtained  from  another  stock  to  hatch 
out  the  brood.  Ko  attempt  was  made  to  induce  them  to  work 
honey  in  a  super,  but  the  bees  became  very  numerous  m  autumn, 
and  the  hive  very  heavy.  Their  activity,  beyond  that  of  any 
other  hive  in  the  same  garden,  was  very  remarkable. 

But,  although  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  experience,  I  can 
confirm  every  word  that  **A  Dbyonshibb  Bbe-keeper"  has 
written  in  their  favour.  Of  all  the  achievements  in  bee-keeping 
I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  nothing  can  compare  to  that  accom- 
plished by  him  with  one  of  his  hives  ;  the  account  of  which  he 
has  himself  given  in  this  Journal.  From  this  single  colony 
comb  after  comb,  teeming  with  brood  in  all  stages,  was  removed, 
together  with  bees,  until  (I  speak  from  memory)  nine  artificial 
swarms  were  created.  Notwithstanding  this  enormous  dram  on 
the  population,  the  hive  became  so  crowded  that  a  large  super 
was  put  on,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  nearly  40  lbs.  of 
superb  honey  were  collected. 

As  I  saw  this  hive  several  times  a-week,  and  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  experiments  with  regard  to  the  mul'iplication  of 
swarms,  as  well  as  that  of  the  fillintr  of  the  super,  I  can  speak  as 
positively  in  favour  of  the  Ligurian  bees  as  if  it  had  occurred  in 
my  own  apiary,  and  would  strongly  aavise  *'An  Inquibbb"  to 
lose  no  time  in  obtaining  a  stock  of  them. — S.  B.  Fox.] 


HOW  I  BECAME  AN  OXFOEDSHIEE 

BEE-KEEPER. 

{Continued  from  pa^e  327.) 

I  OOITFESS  to  a  glass  of  good  hearty  beer  at  meal  time,  our 
forefathers  did  the  same ;  but  mead !  that  was,  when  our  fore- 
finthers  were  pagans,  considered  a  beverage  only  sufficiently 
good  for  the  balls  of  Yalhalla,  their  heaven,  to  be  drunk  there 
after  they  were  dead  in  reward  for  bravery,  out  of  the  skulls  of 
their  enemies  whom  they  had  slaughtered  during  life !  In 
ancient  times  too,  honey  was  considered  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  a  bee-master  no  insignificant  person.  Even  placet 
took  their  names  from  its  proil notion,  as  Honiton  in  Devonshiie, 
of  which  Westoote  wrote,  *'This  towne  claymes  prioritie  for 
antiquitie  before  many  other ;  but  for  the  name,  yf  1  should  say 
yt  was  taken  from  the  abundance  of  honye  there  made  or  foundi 
1  perswade  myself  you  would  smyle,  and  yet  that  may  not  be 
altogether  sans  reason,  in  regard  to  the  hills  adjoyning,  on 
which  abundance  of  th^me  [or  tyme]  growes,  in  which  the  pretye 
creatures  [the  bees]  are  uiuch  delighted,  and  feed  willingly 
thereon."  But  I  must  cease  from  anecdote  and  come  to  present 
reality. 

So  the  honey  having  run  from  the  combs,  though  not  nearly 
•o  effectually  as  I  could  have  wished,  notwithstanding  the 
moderate  additional  warmth  of  the  fire,  a  method  of  facilitating 
the  process  I  recommend  with  great  reservation,  as  I  never 
resort  to  the  practice  unless  the  honey  is  very  thick  and 
sluggish.  Virgin  honey  would  seldom,  if  ever,  require  the  extra 
incitement ;  at  any  rate,  whatever  residue  of  honey  does  remain 
I  reclaim  it  by  emptying  the  contents  of  the  canvass  bag  into 
a  pan  with  water,  in  proportions  of  one  quart  of  water  to  two 
quarts  of  .comb,  first  making  the  water  mix  with  what  honej 
adheres  to  the  bags  by  rinsing  and  wringing  them  into  it. 
Occasionally  stir  the  mash  well  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  three  days  strain  the  liquid  through  a  bag,  or 
bags,  into  a  clean  ftkHf  and  add  snd  dissolve  2  lbs.  of  loaf  suj^ 
per  gallon.  Then  place  it  approaching  the  fire,  or  in  a  teinpera- 
ture  ranging  65° ;  spread  a  spoonful  of  y^ast  on  a  slice  of 
toasted  bread,  and  d^K>sit  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquor, 
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lb*  w>t«r}in)of  dabbing  for  ibooting-booto  li  n»aoft«"»rdi 
hivo  w»i.  Both  of  ilie  c<ircoction«  are  eioellent  in  tbfirvir, 
but  thtir  rfceipt*  are  ■  aetlti  letter  for  mo,  Tliej  •»•  «■• 
fattured  bj  mj  bmtliar,  who  has  an  adTertiaement  in  th»  m 
of  tnia  JoHrnil.  But  after  all  thrao  apecimeni,  wnlinp,  ■■ 
adiice,  the  great  feature  ia  llie  honey,  and  jou  eannot  bn 
a  juet  opinion  without  I  encloae  a  modjcnm  of  that  alaii.  3m, 
I  think,  I  have  eihauBlod  Iha  pith  from  my  notra  and  MJd  i 
that  ia  necaiarj  fur  mc  to  aaj  on  my  in«naeement,  and  Ui 
domcstio  ocoiiomy  accruing   from  the   houef  bee. — UmmhI 

THE   CHEMISTRY  OF  HONEY. 

Ik  an  article  utider 
Uat  Number,  I  percein 

Mr.  Tajlor'a  eicellent  work,  that  U.  K-  aumur,  the  great  Fi— 
naliiraliit,  and  prubablj  al«o  the  very  higheat  authoritj  up* 
luch  a  poinl,  it  altngcther  wrong  in  slating  ihat  a  great  ebda 
takes  place  in  simple  ejrup  during  ita  aajourn  in  the  aloaia^Cl 
the  bee.  Aa  I  happen  to  hold,  and  liaTe  alrrmdy  eipriHea  ■ 
himilar  opinion  to  M.  R.^aumur,  I  would  auggeat  that  Xr. 
Tajlor  and  the  Editors  of  The  JooESat  op  HoEnCDlimi 
should  resolve  themi.-t  10 J  into  a  commiitea  ol  laate  toabiMl 
will  forward  a  porlion  of  eomb  in  wluch  simple  sjnip  h»i  kM 
stored  by  bees,  to  be  fairly  letttd  bj  them  at  their  brcakU 
tables,  if  they  will,  on  their  parls,  undertake  to  aabmil  an  » 
partial  atatrment  of  thn  rcault  to  the  readira  of  Thi  JonCU 
OP  HOBTICCLTUHE.— A  DEVOSSHIBS  BsB-KEEFBIt. 

P.S.— II  it  be  a  fact,  ea  staled,  that  sugar  cannot  or;«lalW 
if  a  little  acid  ia  contained  in  Ihe  ayrup,  permit  ma  to  aakta" 
it  ii  that  au^sr  is  an  api  to  crystaUlae  in  houa«liold  puwm 
in  which  i cid  ii  always  prcsentP 

[We  must  decline  being  the  umpiret,  and  should  ba  nnwiDiil 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  ciperitnsiits  that  were  not  eondnctadM 
as  to  exclude  the  pastibility  of  emr.  To  take  ayrup  fnsa  tlx 
cells  of  an  old  atock  would  not  aatisfy  us,  for  lbs  nek  of  hoaf 
rvmaini  in  them  after  the  cell*  liare  been  emptied  of  it  I?  tM 

Sugar  may  crystallise  in  the  gummy  jnice  of  fruita,  tfioogll  ft 
w]ll  not  in  acidulated  water.  It  ia  the  roault  of  the  uniraNl 
eiprricnce  of  the  augar-maoufaoturers  in  the  East  and  Wirt 
Indies,  that  the  sugar  will  not  crystalliie  until  (he  acid  in  Iki 
boiling  Biigar-cane  juice  has  been  neutraliaed  by  addiaf  to  ft 
lime.— Ena.] 

PRESERVING  KIDNEY  BKAN8. 
Wbbb  Kidney  Beans  are  in  full  bearing  the  supply  i>  punDy 
not  only  enough,  but  more.  If  those  which  are  not  waBtidfK 
immediate  use  are  g'ltliercd  when  quite  dry  and  laid  in  laym* 
a  stone  Jar  with  a  good  apriiikling  of  aalt  between  each  IiJ«i 
tiiey  "ill  keep  good  for  many  montha.  I  bare  bon>,  and  n 
now,  uaing  Kidney  Beans  which  are  as  good  aa  when  theyvm 
plucked.— MiiiY. 


where  fermentation  will  soon  eommence,  and  may  be  contiuaed 
nni  lit  erupted  ly  during  three  or  four  days,  whrn  it  must  be 
poured  into  a  barrel,  or  atone  bottle,  and  placed  in  an  a<mo- 
sphere  a  few  degrei-s  cooler  to  finish  working,  during  which 
process  it  must  be  filled  up  occasionally  from  a  jug  containing  a 
wae've  of  tho  liquor.  A  fortnight  Or  three  weeks  ate  generally 
the  time  it  takes  to  accomplish  this.  Then  place  the  barrel  or 
jar  in  the  cellar,  or  in  a  cool  place  till  the  hissing  becomes  faint, 
when  It  is  fit  to  cork  down ;  afterwarda,  in  ■  month  or  lo, 
rack  it  ofi*  and  rinse  out  the  residuum,  immediately  return  the 
liquor,  and  when  it  ia  become  fine  bottle  it  off,  aooner  or  later  to 
■uit  convenience;  though,  if  the  quantity  is  large,  two  years 
durance  in  the  barrel  would  considerably  add  lo  its  quality.  I 
do  not  mean  to  pretsnd  (hat  it  would  even  thfn  rqusl  the  famnd 
mead  of  our  Saxon  forefathers ;  but  it  will  proTO,  rather  than 
to  have  allowed  the  honey  to  bexme  wasted,  an  economical, 
and  by  many  considered  a  Tery  palnteable  beverage.  I'he  speci- 
men I  submit  ia  Ere  years  old,  and  1  made  it  eiaclly  after  the 
above  prescription.  I  also  aind  you  a  specimen  of  my  mead 
vinegar  mads  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  eii'cption  I  adi'ed 
coarse  brown  augar  in  lieu  of  the  loaf,  and  I  made  uso  of  hadly 
fitting  old  corks,  and  placed  the  bottles  in  a  garret  in  all  the 
sun  they  could  get  during  two  aiimmers.  It  is  sii  years  old  ; 
methiiika   it  a  very  good  salad  vinegar,  end  one  of  which  we 

Tbi«  year,  in  consequence  of  a  greater  (luantity  of  honey 
remaining  to  the  run-off  comb,  I  have  not  allowed  any  au/jar  lo 
the  mead  j  it  has  gone  through  all  ila  procesa  well  np  to  the 
present,  and  it  is  rapidly  fining.  I  think  it  will  prove  sweet 
enough,  and  if  it  should  not  I  can  convert  it  into  vinegar. 

Turn  we  now  to  when  we  administeivd  the  yeaaled  toast,  and 
then  turn  the  ameshed  comb  out  of  the  baga  once  more  into 
the  pen,  to  remain  till  wanted ;  for  I  must  come  to  oonaider 
the  Bupers,  with  the  remnant  brood-combs,  which  have  been 
npoti  age  Z  and  age  1  a  fortniEht.  A  journey  fri^m  homo 
Induced  me  to  take  them  off  again  ao  aoon,  in  ordiT  that  I 
might  leave  the  hires  in  their  winter  wind-proof  trim  during 
my  absi-ncc.  I  found  tho  brood  scarcely  all  liatcheH  out,  and  tho 
bees  which  were  performing  their  foster-matrrnal  dnliea  were 
Tery  reluutant  to  leave.  It  wgg  dusk  be'ore  they  managed  (o 
tear  thtmsrlves  from  the  poor  little  forlorn-looking  gruha  in 
their  unsealed  cells ;  they  would  in  thrre  or  four  days  have  all 
reached  malurily.  I  shell  in  future  allow  three  weeks,  at  least, 
for  ihiB  kind  of  super-work.  From  practice  I  can  lolcably 
well  judge  the  weight  of  a  hive  by  lifting  it,  board  and  «U,  and 
on  the  IGth  of  September  mine  weighed  in  honey  from  35  lbs.  to 
40  Iba.  on  tho  arerage,  excepting  age  1,  which  I  set  d'  wn  at 
20  Iba.  I  resolved  on  my  return  lo  eitre-proviaion  it  with  the 
inferior  run  honey,  discoloured  and  dirqualified  by  the  bee- 
bread,  which  I  did,  and  found  since  its  increase  by  joins  that 
firesh  vigour  indeed  had  at  once  been  impaiteil  lo  Ihi-  colony,  as 
they  had  added  several  pounds  of  honey  to  its  stores.  I  gave 
them  S  lbs.  of  the  di*colouri>d  honey  in  my  flg-rirnra-l'eder  at 
fi  o'clock  i.lt.  on  the  2iid  of  Oetober,  and  h;  S  neit  morning 
they  lied  stored  it  away,  and  the  hive  weighed  nearly  36  lbs. 

I  explained  my  mrthnd  ot  applying  the  feerler  in  So,  639,  old 
Mriea,  though  in  my  original  notes  I  had  intended  the  paper  lo 
appear  here-  So  now  we  will  melt  the  combs,  which  must  be  put 
into  a  canvaes  bag,  the  filled  bug  ilippod  within  another,  and  to 
bare  their  mouthi  liod  with  a  piece  of  string.  Then  put  them 
into  a  largo  iron  pot,  or  aauccpen,  three  parte  filled  with  cold 
water  and  place  it  upon  Ihe  lire  to  become  heated,  when  Ihe 
wax  will  rise  Lke  fat  to  the  surface.  It  muat  be  skimmed  off 
with  a  ladle  into  a  bnain  of  clean  cold  water,  and  ao  on  till  no 
more  can  l»e  gained  from  the  bags  in  the  boiler.  The  latter 
should  then  be  emptied  of  their  debris,  which  chirfly  consinls  ot 
the  parchment  like  linings  of  tho  celli.  Aly  sii-yar-old  wax 
eonaislod  of  en  aaloniahing  number  of  these  lininga  for  each  cell, 
and  thej  aro  easily  unlolded  the  one  from  the  other  in  (heir  wet 
itate  frum  the  boiling.  No  wonder  the  beea  become  amall  and 
dwindle  ofT  in  lerj  old  stocks  !  Put  the  skimmed  wax  from  the 
basin  into  a  stewpan,  or  pipkin,  to  merely  melt,  not  boil  it,  so 
'    '  ■"  '  '  "    "    a  soup-plate  or  earthenware  shape    ' 
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MxTBonoLOOT  ov  ran  Waui.^At  Cbioviek,  from  obaerrations  during  tbo  last  thirty-flTe  years,  the  arerage  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  daTs  are  45.7<*  and  31.4<*  respaotiTely*  The  greatest  heat,  58'',  occurred  on  the  23rd  in  1846 ;  and  the  lowest  oold,  2% 
on  the  17th  in  1855.     During  the  period  186  days  were  fine,  and  on  102  rain  fell. 


EOOTS  AND  LEAVES,  AND  THEIB  ACTION. 

COUNTRY  gentleman  and  his 
gardener  had  an  argument 
about  roots  and  leaves  and 
their  action,  and  referred  to 
the  ^rite]:r's  opinion,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  abide.  But 
the  subject  is  far  too  good  to 
be  disposed  of  priyately,  too 
much  naving  been  said  on  the 
subject. 

The  gardener  writes  thus : 
"I  have  a  question  in  vege- 
table physiology  to  ask,  which 
is  so  simple  and  yet  so  enigma- 
tical, that  I  do  not  want  to 
bore  the  Editors  of  Thb  Journal  of  Horticultubb 
with  it,  and  I  thought  I  might  trespass  on  you  this  once." 
Just  think  if  one  hundred  readers  only  out  of  so  many 
thousands  haTing  '*  thought "  the  same  thing,  and  you 
will  see  the  necessity  of  the  constant  announcement  of 
"  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately,"  Ac, 
issued  weekly  "  to  correspondents,"  and  yet  human  nature 
is  so  weak  in  the  strongest  of  us,  that  every  one  of  us 
writers  in  this  Journal  feels  pleased  when  he  is  asked, 
or  trusted  individually  about  what  has  been  written, 
although  it  is  out  of  all  reason  to  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  any  of  us  could  stand  the  artillery  of  private  corre- 
spondence. I  briefly  answered  the  "  good  master  "  and 
his  excellent  gardener,  but  told  them  at  the  same  time  I 
should  make  their  argument  a  text  for  a  discussion  in 
these  pages  without  mentioning  names. 

The  argument  was  "  about  the  rooting  of  Vines.  The 
master  maintained  that  spongioles  are  thrown  out  simul- 
taneously witli  the  buds.  Whilst  the  gardener  holds 
that  the  heat  of  the  house  liquifies  the  sap  in  the  stems 
of  the  Vines,  the  buds  burst,  and  root  action  does  not 
commence  till  after  the  buds  are  developed." 

Now,  just  read  over  their  argument,  or  rather  ^heir 
difiference  again,  and  make  yourself  master  of  it,  if  you 
take  any  interest  in  the  subject ;  for  depend  upon  it  we 
shall  have  currents  of  hot  air  passing  over  it  ere  the  end 
of  it  is  yet  seen  in  the  distance. 

I  wrote  back  to  say,  Ihat  as  far  as  I  could  see  they 
were  both  practically  not  far  Arom  the  mark,  but  that 
they  did  not  explain  themselves  according  to  theory — 
that,  in  fact,  they  were  in  the  same  kind  of  &x  as  those 
who  discussed  the  disease  in  variegated  plants.  With 
the  gardener  I  took  upon  myself  to  be  more  plain,  and  I 
told  him  his  notion  of  the  heat  liquifying  the  sap  in  the 
item  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  fact,  oat  the 
question  reads  two  ways,  and  he  was  perfectly  right, 
wJiile  I  maintain  that  he  was  as  far  wrong  as  that  doctor 
was  whose  views  on  the  same  subject  Dr.  landLey  said,  not 
long  ago,  were  "  exaggerated  nonsense."  But  gardeners 
wau^  not  come  to  such  hard  blows  in  discussing  questions 
referring  to  their  craft ;  it  wou)d  not  look  well  in  them  to 
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do  80,  and  big  people  never  think  well  of  people  under 
them,  if  they,  or  rather  we,  cannot  master  our  tempers, 
and  keep  ourselves  as  much  as  their  ice  from  currents  of 
hot  air. 

"  Leaves  make  roots  and  roots  make  leaves,"  is  a  com- 
mon and  a  true  saying,  but  it  is  not  all  the  truth.  Koots 
are  made  without  leaves,  and  leaves  are  made  without 
roots ;  but  neither  will  go  on  prosperously  for  more  than 
one  season  in  the  absence  of  tne  other,  save  in  the  kinds 
of  plants  to  which  leaves  were  not  ordained  at  the  begin- 
ning. But  the  leaves  are  not  the  first  cause  of  setting 
roots  in  motion,  or,  as  the  gentleman  puts  it,  *'  of  throwing 
out  spongioles." 

But  let  us  explain  as  we  go.  Spongioles  or  spongelets, 
or  sponge-like  organs,  are  the  very  ends  of  the  roots  of 
all  plants  ;  and  a  worsted  glove  on  the  human  hand  would 
make  any  of  the  fingers  represent  the  end  of  a  root  more 
nearly  than  anything  to  which  it  had  ever  been  likened. 
The  end  of  each  finger  would  be  the  actual  end  of  the 
wood  of  the  root,  and  the  worsted  finger  of  the  glove 
would  be  the  spongelet,  as  you  would  know  to  your  cost, 
if  you  put  the  finger  of  the  glove  in  contact  with  scalding 
water.  The  worsted  threads  and  fibres  would  suck  in 
the  boiling  water  like  a  sponge,  or  spongiole,  or  spongelet, 
and  you  would  burn  your  fingers,  as  many  do  who  do  not 
understand  the  glove-in-hand  in  an  argument.  Then  the 
sponge-like  power  at  the  ends  of  the  roots  is  a  hygro- 
metrical  action,  not  the  action  of  the  leaves  far  off  or 
near  to  it. 

All  parts  of  the  system  and. circulations  of  plants  have 
been  likened  to  similar  parts  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
except  the  one  part  which  is  the  nearest  to  the  truth,  and 
that  of  itself  is  sufficiently  singular.  With  the  exception 
of  the  sexes  in  both  kingdoms,  there  is  nothing  in  all 
the  vegetsble  kingdom  which  comes  the  nearest  to  the 
pulse  in  animals  than  the  action  of  a  spongelet.  I 
am  not  doctor  enough  to  know  exactly  the  precise 
period  at  which  the  pulse  begins  in  the  babe,  but  we  all 
Know  that  the  pulse  does  not  cease  in  the  adult  until  it 
is  all  over  in  this  world ;  and  it  is  exactly  so  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  The  root  action,  that  of  the  spongelet, 
never  ceases  day  or  night,  winter  or  summer,  from  the 
moment  the  embryo  of  the  seed 'is  free  from  the  lobes  in 
germination,  till  the  ancient  Oak  or  Vine  has  crumbled  by 
natural  decay  from  the  effects  of  old  age.  I  say  "  crum- 
bled," because  in  all  trees  the  roots  survive  the  trunk 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Then,  if  root  action  really 
begins  at  that  early  age,  and  never  ceases,  like  the  pulse 
in  animals,  till  death  occurs,  whence  is  it  P  It  has  the 
same  source  as  the  beating  of  your  own  heart —it  is 
consequent  on  vitality,  and  on  it  alone.  It  is  the  power 
of  life  in  us,  and  that  of  existence  in  plants  and  trees. 
Let  root  action  once  cease  entirely,  except  from  some  tem- 
porary cause,  as  by  extreme  frost,  and  the  life  of  the 
strongest  tree  is  gone  with  it.  How.  then,  comes  it  that 
we  gardeners  speak  and  write  so  confidently  of  the  roots 
being  thrown  out  only  at  such  and  such  times,  of  the  root 
action  having  commenced,  or  must  only  begin,  or  in 
Reference  to,  a  certain  progress  of  the  annual  growth  P 
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Before  answering  these  two  questions,  allow  me  first  to  discourse 
on  my  text  and  keep  these  answers  back  for  the  application  I 
mean  to  give  to  the  subject.  However,  if  you  have  seen  the 
drift  of  the  tale,  you  see  that  there  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as 
the  beginning  of  root  action  in  the  forcing  of  fruit  trees  planted 
out  in  borders.  Then  the  text  is,  that  the  heat  in  a  vinery  at 
forcing  early  in  the  spring  "liquifies  the  sap  in  the  stems  of 
the  A^'ines,  the  buds  burst,  and  root  action  does  not  commence 
till  after  the  buds  arc  developed."  And  a  very  good  thing  it 
would  be  to  some  of  us  if  it  began  even  then  in  the  souse  of  the 
meaning  here  implied.  But  I  said  the  way  the  gardener  put  it 
would  read  two  ways,  and  I  take  the  way  which  is  against  him- 
self first. 

The  heat  of  a  vinery  does  not  liquify  the  sap  in  the  stems — it 
does  exactly  the  contrary ;  the  sap  is  thinnest  the  moment  it 
is  witliin  the  spongolet  at  the  rxtreme  tip  of  the  root,  and  it  is 
then  in  motion  onwards  by  the  force  of  vitality  alone,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  leaves,  for  then  there  are  no  leaves  to  give 
it  force.  The  same  is  the  then  condition  of  the  sap  of  all 
deciduous  trees  like  the  Vine.  The  force  of  vitality,  or  of  life, 
aided  by  the  returning  heat  of  the  spring,  moves  on  the  sap  in 
all  parts  of  the  roots,  stems,  and  branches  of  a  tree.  At  first  it 
is  mere  water  in  which  are  dissolved  the  salts  and  the  essence  of 
the  kind  of  soil  whence  it  is  drawn  together,  with  various  gases. 
This  water,  called  sap,  so  impregnated,  in  moving  on  mixes  with 
the  juices  in  the  roots,  and  "  liquifies,"  or  melts,  the  vegetable 
mucilage  in  these  juices ;  the  mixture  then  becomes  more  dense 
than  the  sap  was  in  the  first  instance ;  and  in  its  progress  up- 
wards through  the  stems  and  branches,  this  denser  fluid,  or 
sap,  acquires  the  same  properties  as  the  natural  products  of 
that  kind  of  plant.  If  it  be  a  tanin  property,  as  in  the  Oak,  the 
sap  has  it  by  this  time  without  the  aid  of  new  leaves ;  if  it  .is  a 
Birch  tree,  the  rising  sap  may  be  tapped  and  be  made  into  Birch 
wine ;  if,  as  in  the  Sugar  Maple,  the  same  process  of  tapping  will 
get  sap  to  make  sugar  from,  and  so  on,  for  all  the  properties, 
including  poisons  which  are  the  products  of  trees,  and  all 
before  the  leaf  is  expanded;  but  recollect,  these  products  are 
from  the  workings  of  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  season  or 
'  seasons. 

At  last  the  roots  and  the  stems  and  branches  are  so  full  of 
this  denser  sap,  which  sap  is  to  impregnated  with  these  products, 
that  if  you  prick  some  of  them  with  a  pin  they  would  bleed, 
and  ultimately  they  do  actually  burst — burst  into  new  foliage. 
The  largo  field  for  the  expanse  of  the  sap  offered  by  the  leaves, 
togoiher  with  the  vital  power  of  the  leaves  themselves  to  draw 
in  the  sap,  is  the  exact  point  at  which  the  action  of  leaves  begins 
to  bear  on  the  action  of  the  spongelets,  and  gives  to  the  vital 
action  of  the  roots  a  tenfold  force,  more  or  le«s  according  to  the 
kind  of  tree  and  the  state  of  the  roots  as  to  their  health  and 
numbers. 

Tiio  loaves  ore  as  much  the  stomach  of  plants  as  they  are 
their  lungs.  The  sap  or  food  is  now  in  the  stomach  for  di- 
gotion,  and  it  is  just  as  essential  to  keep  the  stomach  and  the 
lun[;s  of  plants  in  good  order  as  it  is  with  ourselves.  One  of 
the  conditions,  the  most  essential  for  plants,  is  clear  sunlight,  for 
they  cannot  digest  in  the  dark.  The  way  they  digest  the  most 
part  of  the  sap  is  by  parting  with  the  more  watery  part  of  it  by 
mttensiblo  pcrjpiration  from  their  upper  surface,  and  thus 
rendering  it  more  den^e  than  formerly.  Then,  if  the  pores  of 
leuvt  9  are  filled  up  with  dust  or  dirt  it  liinders  digestion  most 
certainly.  So  you  see  that  clear  light  and  a  clean  skin  to  the 
leaves  are  the  two  first  elements  for  the  healthy  digestion  in  the 
leaves  of  the  very  food  of  plants. 

After  digestion — that  is,  after  the  food  of  plants,  the  rising 
sap,  Iiu4  been  digested  and  aired  as  one  may  say  in  the  upper 
surface  of  leaves,  it  is  called  the  true  sap,  and  by  this  time  it  is 
made  free  of  all  wa«t«  and  water,  and  has  received  the  properties 
•pe<'uliar  to  the  kind  of  plant,  solely  and  altogether  in  the  upper 
Burfno-'  of  the  leaves.  AH  that  way  of  digestion  and  airing  of 
the  food  of  plants  being  now  complete,  the  true  sap  falls  into 
anoth"r  eet  of  channels  on  the  under  .-uiface  of  leaves,  by  which 
it  returns  to  the  branches,  stems,  and  lastly  to  the  main  limbs  of 
the  root^,  there  to  remain  to  the  spring  rising  again,  aHer  having 
expended  in  every  part  of  tiie  system  that  whicii  was  needful  tor 
its  own  increase,  or  for  the  maturity  of  its  product. 

Tlicn,  in  the  autumn,  what  with  ])lnying  so  many  parts,  and 
/hut.  with  the  returning  cold  of  tliat  season,  the  rest  of  the 
..urning  sap  gets  much  thickir  than  it  was  on  getting  down 
n)in  tholearcs,  and  this  condiiion  of  the  sap  they  call  by  the 
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mean  to  thicken  a  fluid.    Wat  that  not  »  olMr  and  daflniton- 
pression  of  my  friend,  the  gardener  down  the  oountrj^  wha  h 
said  the  heat  of  that  vinery  liquified  the  insplMated  or  fhintawi 
sap  of  the  preceding  autiimn,  by  adding  to  the  natural  fiinicf 
vitality  which  impelled  or  forced  up  the  much  thinner  tmgm 
as  we  have  just  seen?  So  you  see  the  heat  did  the  thine  afUr  all 
But  BO  many  people  think  they  are  so  wise  as  thai  they  eodj 
see  his  meaning  to  be  that  the  thick  sap,  the  yegetaUe  mndliiik 
as  one  might  say  by  this  time,  had  itself  been  liqaified  {  nhmm 
his  meaning  was  tliat  the  heat  accelerated  the  rising  of  thta  n 
and  this  thin  sap  it  was  what  he  understood  to  liquify  ao  maa 
of  the  mucilage  by  coming  in  contact  with  it  in  the  soft  wooi 
of  the  root  and  stems  through  which  it  ascends  at  thissn^ 
period  by  forcing,  and  also  at  a  later  period  hj  the  natund  tai 
or  stimulus  of  finer  weather. 

For  my  part  I  cannot  see  a  pin*s  difference  betwen  tb 
master  and  his  gardener  when  I  come  to  analyse  the  pointifla 
which  they  argued. 

The  definition  of  the  mixture  of  the  spring  sap  with  tti 
remains  of  the  last  autumn's  reserved  portion  of  the  tme  ap  d 
last  year  is  a  new  one,  and  a  very  good  one  too,  as  it  is  jnit  Ai 
opposite  of  inspissatedL  "Liquified  is  as  true  an  eipresskm  of  tb 
condition  of  the  first  movements  of  the  sap  in  spring  is  "ih 
spissated  "  is  that  of  the  condition  of  last  season's  remsiniogMp 
at  the  fall. 

A  refumS  of  the  whole  argument  would  stand  som^hst  IB 
this  fashion  :  Spongelets  are  the  tip  ends  of  all  roots  %  they  sit 
present,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  sprouting  d 
the  seed  till  the  plant  dies  of  old  age.  Although  the  vital  or  Ub 
action  of  spongelets  be  slow  in  winter  it  never  ceases  exotpt  kj 
frost  or  accident. 

The  cause  of  the  action  of  spongelets  is  entirely  indepcndflit 
on  leaves  or  top  growth — the  cause  is  consequent  on  yitilifef 
alone;  but,  during  the  active  period  of  growth,  the  ztqnin* 
ments  of  the  leaves,  or  of  the  system  of  Uie  plant  thragk 
its  leaves,  add  powerfully  to  the  vital  action ;  and  ground  best 
is  the  next  greatest  promoter  of  it.  But,  as  by  artificial  mesMb 
gardeners  can  bring  these  auxiliaries  to  vital  forces  to  bear  qm 
their  subject  in  hand  before  the  natural  period,  so  also  bythi 
same  means  can  they  prolong  the  vital  force,  and  goon  increifliV 
the  length  of  roots  and  the  multiplication  of  spongelets  for  i 
long  period  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  the  autumn. 

I  have  seen  the  increase  of  the  roots  effected  by  expresi  ff* 
periment ;  the  root  run  out  fox*tail  fashion,  or  full  of  imB 
fibres,  to  the  length  of  20  inches  between  the  fall  of  the  ksrci 
and  the  bursting  of  the  next  crop  of  leaves.  The  fret  ii 
familiar  to  most  gardeners  in  some  way  or  other,  apd  one  gn* 
dener  made  the  experiment  with  a  bonfire-like  movement  fey 
which  he  made  the  sticks  in  garden  rubbish,  wliich  he  vM 
charring,  to  strike  roots  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  the  grood 
was  so  warmed  under,  and  near  to  the  place,  that  no  one  enr 
knew  how  long  the  roots  of  trees  in  that  direotu>n  had  eitendcd 
by  the  mere  force  of  artificial  heat  without  any  assistanoe  fioB 
the  great  promoter  of  the  vital  forces— the  leavea.  Some,  agsis, 
cause  the  spongelets  and  all  the  fibrous  roots  to  perish  annsiny 
by  drying  the  balls  in  which  they  were,  and  bj  a  nstem  oif 
bottom  heat  they  made  ten  new  roots  for  everj  one  they  Ioit,witk 
fresh  mouths  or  sponge- like  suckers,  before  a  leaf  is  on  to  bdp 
them.    But  that  side  of  the  question  another  day. 

D.  BlATOf  . 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  lEELAND.-Ko.  14. 


TBINITY  COLLEGE  OABDE5B,  DUBUK. 

{Omtinu9dfrom  fa$9  890.) 

Febhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  to  the  lovers  of  tbs  iiitivt 
Ferns  would  be  some  fine  boxes  of  Killarney  Fern  (rrichomsaM 
radicans),  the  boxes  being  placed  inside  of  a  greenhouse.  TbM 
boxes  are  similar  to  the  strong-glased  cases  in  which  plants  etn 
sant  home  from  China,  and  sent  out  to  Australia.  As  fsr  st  vs 
recollect,  they  would  be  4^  feet  long,  27  inches  wide,  sad 
24  inches  high  at  the  sides,  with  hipped  ends  a  foot  higher,  sad 
the  top  formed  thus — of  two  hipped  rides  glazed,  one  side  flM^i 
the  other  hinged  at  the  ridge.  In  these  boxes  the  Firns  sn 
planted  almost  entirely  in  moss.  There  are  small  openiogiia 
the  front  of  the  box  for  air,  and  larger  openings  behind ;  tin 
plants  thus  have  plenty  of  air  at  all  ttauM,  and  hayealsoplenlytf 
'-^v    •»  -int^nr  •^r  ^^n****  -wpeoiflly  in  doll  weather.    In 
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Ber  tbe  tops  are  corered  with  a  ihin  eloth,  or  paper,  or  a  coating 
of  whiting  ;  in  summer  ^enerallj  the  plants  are  watered  twice 
a-week,  and  once  a*week  m  winter.  We  suspect,  howeyer,  that 
in  the  former  case  they  get  manj  a  dewing  from  a  fine  sjringe. 
TheM  plants  had  the  fi!nest  fironds  we  had  eyer  seen,  many  of 
them  18  inches  m  height,  full  of  fruit,  and  spores  yegetating  freely. 
Hoiatnre  and  free  air  teemed  to  be  the  chief  things  relied  on.  We 
belieye  some  9  inches  or  10  inches  are  a  good  sice  to  get  these 
Fern-fronds  in  their  natural  habitats.  We  obseryed  that  the  lid 
of  each  box  was  fastened  with  a  small  padlock,  so  we  presume  the 
Curator  attends  to  these  pets  chiefly  himself.  Eyen  the  lock, 
howeyer,  could  not  keep  pilferers  from  them.  The  slits  for  air 
in  tiie  box  are  narrow,  but  ladies  had  found  them  out  and  got 
fheir  pretty  hands  through  them  too,  and  nipped  off  pieces  as 
souyenirs.  Would  that  some  Yenus  among  them  would  contriye 
a  sort  of  trap,  not  to  hurt-,  but  to  hold  the  fair  culprits  until 
th^  should  feel  thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves.  The 
Andrewsii  variety  we  also  noticed,  and  a  pretty  plant  of  the 
Waterford  yariety,  which  Mr.  Bain  considers  to  be  to  the  original 
what  Asplenium  scutum  is  to  Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum.  He 
onbr  knows  of  one  more  plant  of  this  yariety  in  cultivation. 

Fifth.  In  the  same  house  in  which  are  these  boxes  of  Killar- 
ney  Ferns  is  a  fine  plant  of  Kuscus  androgynus,  coyering  most 
of  the  back  wall,  and  trained  down  several  rafters.  In  this 
range,  passing  all  others,  we  would  instance  as  fine  plants  and 
interesting  from  their  foliage  alone,  Lomatia  ferruginea,  a  beau- 
tiful Protead,  allied  to  Telopea ;  Protea  cordifolia,  a  fine  plant 
with  large  rounded  sessile  leayes,  and  reddish  stems  of  a  some- 
what pendant  or  trailing  character,  promising  to  make  a  good 
basket-plant ;  Chaaaerops  humilis,  nice  plants ;  good  specimens 
of  Strelitzia  reginae  pumila,  the  flowers  of  which  rise  higher  and 
show  better  in  proportion  than  reginse;  Calophyllum  inophyllum, 
1^  hardwoodod  plant  with  beautiful  leathery  foliage,  tne  veins 
going  parrally  across  from  the  midrib;  Cordyline  indivisa, 
a  noble  Yucca-like  Lilywort,  the  leaves  when  full  grown  being 
6  feet  in  length  and  6  inches  across ;  Cycas  revoluta,  and 
other  Cycadee  ;  a  fine  plant  of  Xanthorrhea  hastiiis,  which  is  a 
charming  object,  with  its  large  tuft  head  of  recurved,  drooping, 
rush-like  leaves,  even  without  its  tall  pyramidal  flower-stem ;  a 
new  species  of  Wildenoyia,  with  stems  somewhat  resembling 
Asparai^us  in  their  mode  of  growth — if  anything,  more  interesting 
than  Wildenovia  teres ;  good  plants  of  Littea  grandiflora,  or 
Buonapartea  juncea,  alike  beautiful  in  growth  and  beautiful 
with  its  pyramidal  tall  flower- stem ;  and  the  last  we  will  men- 
tion here  is  the  Kingia  australia,  a  rush  plant  of  much  the  same 
habit  as  the  Buonapartea,  with  a  strong  short  arborescent  stem, 
and  a  large  head  of  rush-like  leaves,  some  standiag  upright, 
others  nearly  horizontal,  and  others  depending,  each  individually 
and  coUectiyely  far  exceeding  the  Buonapartea  in  elegance  and 
beauty — a  picture  worth  going  miles  to  see,  and  the  only  speci- 
men we  believe  in.  these  iuancU  at  present. 

Of  stove  plants  we  will  merely  name  a  few  of  great  size  and 
beauty — DracsDna  draco,  Urania  speciosa,  fine  large-leaved 
Musad ;  Latania  borbonica,  with  huge  leayes  unbroken  and 
unoracked  ;  Coccoloba  pubesoens ;  Sefldforthia  elegans,  the  New 
Holland  Palm;  Corypha  australis.  Fan  Palm ;  SaM  Blackbum- 
iana,  &c.  Among  large  specimens  of  Ferns  were  Cjrathea 
elegans,  Doodia  australis,  Gleichenia  fiabellata,  yery  fine,  and 
others  ;  Lonchitis  aurita ;  L.  pubescens,  yery  fine ;  Dicksonias 
and  Alsophilas,  &c. 

Among  fine  plants  of  Orchids  we  noticed  seyeral  Cattleyas  in 
bloom  ;  also  two  large  fine  masses  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  in 
flower ;  also  a  good  number  of  Oncidiums,  as  papilio  and  others ; 
a  good  Phalsenopsis,  seyeral  Yandas,  &c. ;  and  in  flower  in  the 
colder  houses  were  seyeral  yarieties  and  species  of  Blandfordia, 
Tritonia,  &c. 

Sixth.  We  will  now  allude  to  three  or  four  things  which  were 
in  ffreat  plenty,  but  which,  in  general,  are  scarce  even  in  good 
colleotions,  and 

1st,  Sarracenias. — Of  these  there  were  a  good  variety,  and  in 
high  health,  as  purpurea,  Drummondii,  yariolaris,  &c.  The 
poti  were  mostly  standing  on  mots.  A  moistish  atmosphere  suits 
them  generally,  but  especially  in  summer.  Propagated  by  diyi- 
flion  of  the  plants,  best  done  in  spring. 

2nd,  Cepbalotis  follicularis. — The  stock  of  this  Kew  Holland 
Pitcher-plant  is  both  fine  and  extensive.  We  noticed  masses  of  it 
not  less  than  18  inches  across ;  but  these,  though  now  looking 
like  one  plant,  were  formed  by  putting  seyeral  plants  into  the 
Mune  pot  or  basin.  Tbe  toil  seemed  chiefly  to  be  chopped 
tfphagnum,  peat,  earth,  broken  pots,  &c.,  and  most  careful 


watering  to  spply  plenty  of  moisture  to  roots  and  atmosphere 
when  growing.  This  U  freely  propagated  by  diyiding  the  roots  into 
very  small  pieces,  and  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  the  smallest 
bit  refusing  to  grow. 

3rd.  Dionsea  muscjpula  (Yenus*«  Fly-trap). — In  the  same 
house  with  boxes  of  ICillamey  Fern  were  many  plants  in  good 
order,  the  pots  standing  on  damp  moss  in  flats  or  pans.  The  treat- 
ment as  respects  soil  seemed  much  the  same  as  that  recommended 
in  the  Cottage  Gardener^s  Dictionary — namely,  heath  soil, 
sphagnum,  and  bits  of  potsherds.  There,  too,  a  casual  mode  of 
propagating  it  is  referred  to,  by  laying  the  leaf  amongst  damp 
moss  ;  but  Mr.  Bain  keeps  up  a  good  stock  chiefly  by  leaf- pro- 
pagation. **  The  leaf  or  leaves  of  spring  growth  are  taken  off 
with  the  petiole  attached  to  it ;  that  petiole,  inserted  as  a  cuttine 
under  a  glass  in  the  usual  way,  becomes  in  a  short  time  fumished 
with  buds  along  the  margin  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  and 
these  soon  become  little  plants.  Another  mode  and  a  good 
one  (although  much  fewer  plants  are  obtained),  is  when  potting 
to  take  off  the  old  part  of  the  stem  which  is  usually  bare  of 
leaves,  and  proceed  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  leaves.  By  these 
modes  a  plentiful  stock  may  be  kept  up,  and  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer  if  the  place  is  cool  enough, 
as  a  warm  greenhouse  or  a  medium  stove.  In  a  warm  stoye  it 
generally  ceases  to  grow  in  winter." 

4th,  Ouvirandra  fenestralis  (the  Madagascar  Lace- plant). — Of 
this  there  was  a  good  number  of  plants,  good-sized  and  yery 
small,  and  growing  in  tubs  and  pans  without  any  tank,  the 
plants  being  covered  with  water  in  proportion  to  their  age  and 
size.  This  is  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  into  yery  small 
pieces.  Almost  the  smallest  nip  seems,  according  io  Mr.  Bain, 
to  possess  a  perfect  organism  for  being  developed  into  a  perfect 
plant.  Of  course  the  less  the  bit  the  less  the  plant  will  most 
likely  be.  Some  water-pans  seemed  to  have  eyer  so  many  dots 
just  beginning  to  push.  **  It  is  grown  in  lumps  of  peat,  and  the 
water  is  renewed  by  flowing  the  pans  over  daily.  Besides,  we 
manage  to  draw  off  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  pans  two 
or  three  times  a-week.  We  grew  small  plants  at  about  3  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  large  ones  from  6  inches  to  8  inches, 
or  even  more  ;  but  in  every  instance  it  grows  freely." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  salient  points  in  this  quiet  retired  garden 
of  the  College  authorities.  We  left  it  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
mingled  with  regret  that  we  could  recollect  so  imperfectlj  the 
information  so  kindly  and  freely  communicated  by  Mr.  Bain 
in  conversation.  As  to  writing  upon  some  subjects  of  general 
interest,  he  assured  us  he  had  no  time  for  such  work — that  he 
really  had  nothing  worth  commimicating,  and,  with  character- 
istic retiredness,  considered  himself  only  beginning  to  learn 
af^^r  all  the  years  he  had  spent  in  gardening  and  botany — and 
that,  besides,  notices  of  some  of  the  matters  we  alluded  to  had 
already  been  published.  With  our  yery  limited  means  of  refe- 
rence we  have  failed  to  discover  where — perhaps  in  botanical 
Transactions,  or  in  the  pages  of  some  of  the  Irish  farmers' 
journals,  which  deyote  a  goond  portion  of  spece  to  horticulture. 

B.  Fish. 

THE  MISTLETOE  AND  ITS  PEOPAGATION. 

In  your  answer  to  "  Felixstowe,"  page  376,  you  adyise  the 
cutting  of  the  bark  to  insert  the  seeds  of  Mistletoe.  With  due 
respect  to  jour  authority  in  such  matters,  allow  me  to  say  that 
cutting  or  wounding  the  bark  for  the  insertion  of  seeds  of  this 
singular  parasite  was  considered  as  hurtful  rather  than  otherwise 
to  its  growing  many  years  ago,  when  the  subject  of  its  artificial 
propagation  was  first  mooted  in  the  gardening  world;  and  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  plant  reared  without  any  incision  in 
the  bark  of  the  tree  it  was  grown  on  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  my  giving  the  views  then  agreed 
on  as  the  supposed  ones  by  which  it  was  propagated  in  4 
natural  way. 

We  all  know  the  sticky,  pulpy  character  of  the  berry ;  and  as 
birds  are  fond  of  it,  the  conjecture  was  that  they  only  partook 
of  the  pulp,  but,  filing  away  after  each  meal,  rid  themselves  of 
the  stony  seeds  sticking  to  each  side  of  their  beaks  or  bills  by 
rubbing  them  right  and  left  against  the  limb  of  the  tree  they 
alighted  on,  and  the  seeds  sticking  where  they  left  them  grew 
there  if  the  character  of  the  tree  favoured  their  doing  so.  Many, 
of  course,  being  planted  on  unsuitable  bark  did  not  grow,  and 
some  failed  by  some  mishap  or  other ;  but,  of  course,  a  part 
grew.  Now,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  birds 
punctured  the  tree  to  insert  the  seed,  then  why  should  wo  do 
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so  ?  in  fact,  tlie  idea  amongst  practical  men  at  the  time  I  speak 
of  was,  that  an  incision  hardened  the  bark  and  made  it  less 
agreeable  to  the  Mistletoe  tban  wlien  left  alone,  and  I  may  1  ere 
record  one  instance  in  which  I  know  of  a  contrary  coune  being 
attended  with  success. 

A  seed  or  two  of  the  ^Lis^tlctoc  was  bruised  a  Uttle  and  nibbed 
on  the  bark  of  an  old  Apple  tree  much  moss-grown,  but  the 
seed  was  stuck  on  to  the  bark  and  not  Itft  to  the  danger  of  getting 
lost  amongst  ihu  moss.  Over  the  seed  was  tied  a  small  bandage 
of  thin  muslin  or  crape,  whicli  ri'maincd  on  until  it  retted  olf; 
this  was  to  prevent  the  seed  being  disturbed  by  birds  or  other 
depredators,  and  nothing  ntoro  was  done.  Time,  patience,  and  a 
just  observancH?  of  those  lawn  which  alike  produce  a  Mushroom 
or  a  mammoth  tree,  furnisiied  the  Mistletoe  plant  in  duo 
course,  and  this  was  in  a  remote  district  many  miles  away  from 
any  known  plant  of  a  like  kind,  'iho  process  is  a  slow  one, 
and  the  ardent  }iropagator  of  tho  present  day  who  turns  out 
his  new  plants  by  the  hundred  the  year  after  he  receives  the 
first  cutting,  would  have  his  patience  tried  by  tho  lorg  time 
this  parasite  takes  to  ctl'cct  a  start.  Its  aftergrowth,  however, 
was  fast  enough,  and  although  I  cannot  say  how  far  north  this 
singular  production  flourishes,  I  can  only  say  tliat  some  half 
dozen  years  ago  1  saw  the  finest  specimens  of  it  in  Northumber« 
land  1  over  Faw  in  my  life,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
Mistletoe  in  the  orchards  and  plantations  iu  the  neighbourhood 
ol  London. 

Unfortunately,  I  may  remark  that  the  habit  of  destroying  it 
in  the  latter  locality  is  against  obtaining  large  specimens;  besides 
which,  heavy  snows,  high  winds,  and  other  casualties  befall  it,  that 
specimens  above  a  medium  size  are  seldom  met  with.  It  seems 
to  grow  as  freelj  on  a  Lime  tree  as  anywhere ;  but  here  the 
wmds  break  it  sadly.  The  stouter  limb  of  a  Maple  is  safer ; 
but  old  scraggy  Xliorus  and  Api)le  trees  are  its  favourite  hnunts, 
and  I  think  the  Mountain  Ash  allows  it  to  grow,  and  some 
other  trees  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  it  on  an  Oak,  but  have  heard 
of  its  being  found  so  located  at  Eastnor  Castle,  and  one  or  two 
other  places. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  say  that  I  believe  no  one  has 
succeeded  in  grafting  this  plant  on  the  Apple — a  practice  that 
was  several  times  attempted  at  tlie  time  the  seeds  were  tried, 
the  slow  progress  of  the  latter  tiring  the  patience  of  the  less- 
persevering  class  of  cultivators,  to  whose  discoveries  we  owe  so 
much  and  acknowledge  so  little. — J.  Kobson. 

[We  arc  very  glad  to  receive  this  note  and  commentary  •  but 
there  is  no  validity  in  the  conclusion  that  because  birds  do  not 
make  holes  in  the  bark  to  put  Mistletoe  seeds  in,  that  therefore 
the  gardener  need  not  do  so.  Birds  do  not  tie  a  pitce  of 
muslin  round  the  branch  to  keep  the  seed  from  being  displaced, 
yet  our  commentator  found  that  desirable.  The  tongue  of 
bark  we  recommended  to  bo  raised  and  the  seed  placed  beneath 
it,  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  muslin.  That  the  tongue 
of  bark  not  being  eoparated  at  its  base  from  the  tree,  as  in  an 
inverted  A)  docs  not  become  hard  we  attest  from  experience ;  nor 
if  it  did  would  it  be  of  any  consequence,  for  the  radicles  of  the 
seeds  penetrate  the  inner  bark  underneath  the  raised  tongue. 
— Eds.] 

ANNIVEllSAKY  MEETING  OF  THE  KOYAL 
HOKTICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 

Till?  Annivernarv  Meeting  of  tho  Royal  Horticultural  Societv 
was  hold  on  Tuesday,  llth  inst ,  Sir  C.'Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart', 
Vice-rnv^ident,  in  the  chair.  There  was  not  a  large  attendance 
of  Fellows,  considering  the  number  now  on  the  list,  but  those 
who  were  present  appeared  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  tlie 
proceedings.  Among  thofo  pn'scnt,  besides  tho  members  of 
Council,  wore  Alderman  Coprland,  Alderman  Wilson,  Judge  de 
BarfLM,  Mr.  T.  B.  Saunders,  Mr.  T.  Walcott,  Rev.  W.  GrifTiths, 
Mr.  Uohiit  Ofborn,  3Ir.  W.  B.  Booth,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore, 
Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  &c. 

After  tlio  advertisement  for  calling  tho  Meeting  had  been 
*vad,  l")r.  Lindh'y,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  read  the  following 
Report : — 

"A  fuw  shi  rt  wteks  ago  the  Council  had  looked  forward  to  this  i^icting 
M  nn  opiioTtunlty  for  conjrratulutinK  the  Hocitty  upon  the  prosperous  state 
rf  itii  an  Him.  Now,  throuKh  the  lumcntrd  death  of  II  K.H.  the  l*rc»ident, 
heir  sintUfkction  haH  Rivin  ]»ldce  to  kiUdcsm  and  glooni. 

'''Hjo  Fi'.luMa  are  already  awaru  ot  tho  promptitude  with  which  llcr 
t^e»ty,  wUh  chat-actertsMc  diHregnrd  of  Her  own  feelings,  at  a  time  when 
ihe  waa  --•c-^  helmw'    vith  RrioJ,  dofKued  to  think  of  the  Sodety,   which 


la<         ,f— • 


taneouB  promise  of  support  which  the  Qneen  has  so  gradooa^  sUmM  It 
it  calls  lor  its  most  grateful  acknowledgmentSb 

"The  Fellows  have  alrendy  been  Infbrmcit  that^  wlthont  kas  of  !!■%■ 
address  of  condolence  was  forwarded  try  the  Coanell  to  Her  lIa|«tT* 

*' A  farther  most  gratifying  demonstration  of  the  Queaa's  paipoM  toil 
everything  in  Her  power  to  rapport  the  Society,  and  carry  oat  tlia  hilallai 
of  Her  lamented  husband,  has  since  occurred.  Fellows  are  aware  ~ 
the  present  Meeting  It  tails  upon  tliem  to  elect  tbeir  PrenMeat  aad 
bearers.  Had  ProTidence  not  reiooved  their  late  PnaMent,  It 
been  the  privilege  of  this  Meeting  again  to  elect  him.  In  cooseoatasi  sf 
his  decease,  however,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Cnnnell  to  cnnslMr  w 
they  should  recommend  to  the  Society  n»r  eletitlnnln  his  l^aee;  aad 
deemed 
subject, 
it  bet'] 
condescended  to  All  the  o^ice. 

**  In  priiceeding,  therefore,  to  the  Election  of  a  Prv^aldent,  as  reqdnilf 
the  Charter,  it  will  doubtless  be  the  anxious  detdre  of  the  Fellows  !•  Mil 
the  wishes  tf  IFor  Majesty,  m]\o  has  been  pleaaed  to  recommend  thaMksv 
Rucoleuch  to  tho  Council,  as  the  person  whom,  under  present  dreinnatmiib 
it  would  l>e  most  agreeable  to  Her  Majesty's  fecliaga  to  aea  holilar 
situation.  The  Queen  has  also  expressed  Her  desire  that  though 
Ilfrrelf  to  hold  the  office  of  President,  She  may  be  kept  as  fully 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  as  has  hitherto  been  the  ease. 

**  Such  enconragement  and  support,  hallowed  by  the  motlvaa  wUchtan 
actuated  Her  Mf^usty,  most  strike  a  responsive  nt>te  In  every  haait  Hi 
Couucll  feel  sure  that  the  Follows  of  the  Society  will  with  one  aceotdpir* 
ticip.itc  in  their  desire  to  Join  with  their  widowed  Qneen  In  canyfc<Wt 
Her  lamented  husband's  plans,  and  so  eompletlng  the  noblest  mmmtt 
whldi  the  Society  can  offer  to  tlic  illustrious  Prince  who  did  ag  much  lor  1^ 
and  who  had  Its  welfare  so  thoroughly  at  heart. 

**  A  statement  of  what  has  been  done  since  the  last  Annlvenary  aii  il 
what  remains  to  be  done,  will  best  show  the  Fellows  how  soeh  iatMMai 
can  be  tnmed  to  practical  account. 

'*Thr.  number  of  Fellows  of  the  S^iclety  at  the  laat  Anniversary  (IskHsif 
1801)  was  I7fi2.  Under  the  new  Cliarter  the  date  of  the  AnnlfcrraiTla 
been  aniiclpatod.  In  consequence  nf  whlrh  only  eight  months  aiui 
ri-ported  <in.  Duiing  that  periiMl  lOi^fi  Fellows  have  Joined,  of  wiMNn  i 
2  guineas  annually.  •')44  p:iv  4  guineas  81  have  compounded  by  the 
of  20  guineas,  and  75  by  rliat  of  40  guincAs.  The  total  number  ot  FoDniM 
1st  of  January,  1802,  hud  reached  2774,  composed  as  follows,  via  i^ 

10  Fellows  paying  retrospectively 1  guinea 

**       »i  II  «  • •    '     II 

71G  „  „       In  advance ^ 2  ., 

215  „  „       rctro-pMtlvely  4  „ 

ni5  „  ,,      hi  a<tvance 4  „ 

384  „  who  have  compounded  by  paying  ...  SO  ^ 

655  ,,  „              „              „               ...  40  „ 

**  At  tho  General  Meeting  held  on  the  7th  inat.  117  more  Ftilsvi «« 
elected. 

**  Tlie  roRlgnatlons  and  deaths  during  the  i>ast  seasim  have  been  only  4& 

'*Il  will  thus  be  seen  that  whether  the  nnmbcr  of  Feltows  be  hiokadalM 
a  whole,  or  a  merely  compar.ttive  %iew  be  taken  of  tho  increase  sines  (M 
iNt  of  May  last,  there  is  iquul  ground  for  satlsfacilon.  The  List  of  FsBiM 
also  shows  that,  Irrespertive  of  i-ank  or  title,  the  Society  has  the  htaovll 
reckon  among  Ita  members  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  dutingoiAed  Mi 
of  the  day. 

"  Wliilst  the  adhesion  of  so  many  persons  of  emlnuiee  has  boos  hlgMly 
gratifying,  the  Counuil  have  never  forgotten  that  the  real  and  proper  n^s 
ot  the  Society  Is  the  advancement  of  Ilortlcnltnral  knowledge.  In  aH  IM 
proceedings  they  have  kept  this  steadily  in  view,  and  they  tint  that  Ik9 
may  n  i'er  to  the  woi  k  done  by  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committaea  t  to  the  lih 
formation  contained  in  their  pu^ialied  *  Proceedings  ;  '  to  the  many  inttnrt^ 
In;;  and  novel  subjects  exhibited  at  their  Flower  Shows,  as  well  ss  to  thi 
extent  and  beauty  of  tlie.to  Showa  themselvra;  to  the  misakm  af  their  Oil* 
lector  to  South  Hrazil,  the  returns  from  whom  are  already  begtaalaf  Is 
arrive ;  and  to  their  ballots  for  bceds  and  planta,  as  proof  of  thoir  eftatsls 
sustain  the  higli  reputation  of  the  Society  In  thia  respect.  Farther  In^ravs- 
mcnts  have  occurred  to  the  Council,  which,  aa  opportunities  offer  and  aisa 
arise,  it  is  thsir  intei.tinn  to  carry  into  effect. 

"The  statements  of  aeconnts  appended  to  this  Report  being,  ta  ^"^ 
quence  of  the  alterations  canned  by  the  New  Chaitor,  only  for  a 
part  of  the  year— via.,  from  1st  May  to  Slst  December,  they  cannot  1 
at  as  a  represention  of  the  results  of  the  year:  aor  can  thrir  dcaiaatsla 
disflcctetl  and  brought  forward,  as  in  past  years.  In  contmtt  and  contpaikaa 
with  i>reviotis  y&irs.  It  li  the  partial  commencement  of  a  new  epoch,  sad 
must  stand  by  itself  as  an  Imi^ertect  record.  From  the  sane  eaase  tts 
accounts  on  the  present  occaaion  had  to  be  prepared  In  a  aorocwhat  dlMiit 
fi>im  ftoin  that  wluoh  has  been  provionaly  employed.  The  ConacU  kii 
hitherto  merely  had  to  show  tho  Society  how  Us  own  Individual  aocMMil 
8tf)od.  It  now  has  to  produce  a  double  het  of  aceoantt:  one  rnbraclBglkl 
whole  of  iu  affiilrs,  Including  those  of  Chlswick  aa  well  aa  Suath  KcMtagM; 
the  other  confined  to  South  Kensington.  A  separate  accouni  of  the  kM 
has  to  bo  kept  for  the  Commis»Ionor8  of  1851,  as  their  rent  depends  _BfS> 
tlic  succes'  of  the  Society.  In  the  Appendix  the  accounts  wttl  be  fclH 
stated  In  this  double  form.  The  first  three  aecooats— called  the  PrtiWi 
Account,  the  Capital  Account,  and  the  statement  of  a>aeta  and  liabUUssr 
roproHcnt  (ho  affairs  of  the  Society  In  its  indlvidnal  capadlv.  Th*  loBB 
account,  entitled  the  Kevenue  Account,  has  reference  to  the  lean  irith  fki 
Commissioners  alone.  The  accounta  which  will  more  directly  lataraal  Ihl 
Fellows  arp  those  of  Capital  and  Uevcnne— the  Capit  al  aoeouut  aa 
the  amount  of  money  which  has  lieen  expended  on  the  works  in  the 
and  the  Revenue  Account  as  explaining  the  ordfaaT^  worhlog  of  Ihe  i 

**  On  reiening  to  the  Revenue  Aeeoont  it  will  be  aeen  that  the  dUef  i 
of  income  Is  derived  from  the  subscriptlona  ot  FeUuwa.  Tlia  Conudl  M 
that  thiit  Is  the  mainstay  of  the  Society,  and  that  its  proapeifty  mast  dyi 
upon  Itspfssesslng  a  sufficient  nnmbcr  of  regular  sabacrlbetii  to  nmsrft 
iniiependent  of  uccldenta  or  oceaslmial  leieises.  The aoeonnt  hi  tills  is^itfi 
although  It  docs  not  yet  realise  all  they  expect,  givea  rerir  aatl4hctaiy  |M* 
miso  of  its  Mwn  reaching  such  a  point  as  will  put  Ihem  at  ease  fcnrdaglk 
The  total  sum  derived  from  the  Fel  ows  In  all  w»t  since  the  lit  aay,  UMt 
has  been  £8767,  but  this  ineladea  £SS7S  paid  fsr  UflB  oompoaltlaiis,  which  Ml 
<^»«itpii«ed  o^  "^i-ivwi  in  •  --'^'nU   'e'^^uti  for  *ha  putpwa  o(  yidttV  * 
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lAeenth  to  nr«a«o.  Wba*  bad  been  jwld  prior  to  tbo  oomnoaeo- 
the  lease  wmt  carried  to  the  general  fhndi  of  tlie  Society.  The  above 
alno  indode  the  wh<de  year*!  snbteription  op  to  the  iMt  May,  1M3, 
icriptionn  having  hitherto  been  payable  at  that  date,  and  thna  one 
Abeerlptlou  applies  to  expwnies  In  two  year's  acconnta.  This  an- 
e  complication  is  the  oonseqaenee  of  the  chance  in  the  period  of 

the  yearly  balance,  rendered  necessary  by  the  New  Charter,  which 
I  the  aoei>nnts  now  to  be  balanced  each  year  on  the  Slst  December. 
indU  in  ordei  to  remove  this  inconvenience,  have  reqneeted  Fellows, 
ig  their  next  snbscription,  to  pay  only  up  to  the  1st  Janoary,  1863.  so 
that  date  rhe  accounts  may  start  fair,  the  year's  subscriptions  and 
r*a  eapensee  both  mnning  for  the  same  period, 
•re  is  another  oompllcaiion  which  the  Oonncil  are  moat  anxlooa,  if 
^  to  remove.    It  will  be  seen  in  the  stxteoiont  as  to  the  number  of 

and  their  different  payments,  that  there  is  a  ceitain  number  who 
mepectively.  These  are  Fellows  who  were  elected  at  tiiat  period  in 
letr's  history  when  the  xubecriptions,  instead  of  being  piOd  in  advance. 
It  called  for  until  after  ths  Fellow  had  enjoyed  a  year's  privilcKes. 
Ig  since  this  system  was  abolished,  but  254  Fellows  of  the  period 
It  would  obviously  be  a  considerable  convenience  in  the  woricing 
leooants  If  some  arrangement  conld  be  effected  with  this  ezceptkinal 

Fellowa.  by  the  indivldoala  composing  it  voluntarily  agreeing  to  be 
n  the  same  position  as  others.    It  would  maice  no  difference  in  the 

to  be  ultimately  paid  by  these  gentlemen,  because  on  death  or  re- 
in their  past  year's  tubsoriptlon  woold  have  to  bo  pUd,  whieh  is  not 
)  with  thdSf  who  pay  in  advance. 

I  next  source  of  Income  is  that  dvived  fi*om  the  public  by  means  of 
Ions  and  promenades,  Ac.  The  Uble,  No.  6  of  the  Appendix,  shows  the 
:  obta'ned  from  ihia  source  during  the  past  Rea«on,  as  well  as  the 
r  loss  resulting  from  each  occasion.  No  account  is  there  taken  of  the 
;8  of  the  staff,  the  rent  of  the  place  of  exhibition,  or  other  items 
n  a  strict  debtor  and  creditor  account  would  require  to  be  chargeil. 
in  after  making  allowance  for  this  the  result  is  satisfactory :  with  the 
hment  which  the  Society  possessea  (and  must  keep  «t  any  rate),  these 
ve  entertahimenta  have  been  provided  for  the  Fellows  not  only  with- 
tting  them  to  any  extra  expense,  but  actually  at  a  proB)  of 
7*.  9d. 

»  Council  would  wish,  where  practicable,  to  make  every  separate 
Dent  of  expente  in  like  manner  contribute  to  Its  own  support.  That 
the  Chiswick  expenses  which  is  occasioned  by  the  operations  of  the 
Committee,  they  endeavour  to  diminish  by  the  sale  of  the  fmit  and 
ties  reared  for  trial  purposes  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  £195  U.  2d. 
een  reieeived  during  the  last  eight  months  fhom  this  source.  In 
le  way  they  would  wiali  to  make  their  publications  contribute  to  the 
producing  tht>m  ;  and  they  intend  that,  liko  those  of  other  emln<uit 
IS,  their  **  Proceedings,"  Ac.,  be  sold  to  the  public.  With  the  view  at 
ng  them  more  attractive,  It  la  propoeed  that  illustrative  plates  be 
sally  given. 

the  items  of  expenditure,  the  only  one  which  occurs  to  the  Council  as 
for  comment  is  the  interest  on  the  debentures.  This  was  originally 
?nt.  Since  the  original  bargain  waa  made,  however,  the  Sodety  has 
ed  from  the  funds  drawn  from  ita  Fellows,  a  sum  ol  neariy  £'10,000 
what  has  been  borrowed,  on  permanent  improvements  to  the  Garden. 
',  1859,  when  the  loan  was  brought  out,  the  number  of  Fellows  was 
9;  now  it  is  2774.  It  therefore  appeared  to  the  Coundl  that  the 
ia  oomo  at  which  they  might  propose  to  the  debentur^holdo!^  either 
them  off  or  to  reduce  the  rata  of  interest  to  4  per  cent.  Four-fifths 
msented  to  the  reduction,  many  of  them  handsomely  signifying  their 
al  of  the  step.  The  remaining  fifth  ban  been  paid  off,  by  tnmsi^iTing 
ids  to  fTt»h  applloantc 

e  Capital  Account  showa  the  sums  that  have  been  adually  paid  for  the 
in  the  Garden ;  and  in  the  Account  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  will  bo 
he  additional  sums  incurred  or  expected  to  be  dne.  A  portion  of  the 
e  of  the  works  is  not  payable  onMl  twdva^  montha  after  their 
on. 

fit  part  of  the  Garden  Works,  the  execution  of  which  falls  upon  the 
,  ts  nearly  completed.  Tlie  conservHtory,  the  conncil-room,  the  ter- 
the  various  terrace-steps,  and  terrace-wslls,  the  bind-honaes,  the 
and  canals,  the  Artesian  wed  and  water-Workti^  the  laying  out  of  the 
I,  are  all  finished  or  far  advanced.  The  portico  leading  from  the 
l-mom  into  the  Garden,  and  the  ^pace  adjoining  it,  has  still  to  be 
ed  and  finished.  The  walks  are  not  so  finely  gmvelled  as  is  intended, 
minor  works  originally  contemplated  are  still  kept  in  view,  and 
ly  some  addition  may  he  miuie  to  the  water-works.  But  of  the  ariual 
XHitem plated  with  the  present  means  of  the  Society,  the  whole  may 

I  to  be  very  noirly  completed.    Those  undertaken  by  the  Gommis- 
of  1A51  are  not  in  so  advanced  a  state.    Ttie  decorations,  both  ezter- 

d  internal,  of  the  Arcades  are  in  a  different  position  from  others,  and 
obably  be  the  work  of  years.  The  decorations  of  the  Garden  are  in 
ne  category,  with  this  advantage,  that  In  their  oase  independent  loans 
fts  can  ne  received,  while  any  gift  tliat  can  be  made  to  the  ambellish- 
f  the  Arcades  mu».t  be  specially  adapted  to  those  bnildinn  and  must 
le  shape  of  a  work  to  be  executed  upon  them  or  fitted  into  them, 
ciety  has  already  felt  the  benefit  of  these  two  sources  of  ombelliah- 
Variou!!  works  of  art  lent  to  the  Society  will  be  found  decorating 
rden,  and  some  of  the  objecta  intended  for  the  Inremational  Ezhibi- 

II  find  their  way  into  ita  preclncta.  Others  of  a  bighejr  claaa  have  been 
ted  to  the  Society,  among  which  wedal  notice  should  be  taken  of 
3le  works  of  ai-t  presented  l>y  rier  Majesty,  now  placed  in  the  conser. 

e  Fellows  themselvea  liavo  done  more  to  furnish  the  eonservatory 
lants  by  their  gifts  than  the  Coundl  by  purchases.  Uany  of  these 
XtTMt  value  and  bfanty. 

e  New  Charter  has  rendered  necessary  a  new  body  of  Bye-laws, 
will  be  brmght  forward  for  adoption  at  an  early  oprortnniiy. 
e  arrangements  for  the  year  1862  have  been  alzWiy  drcnlated  aaong 
lows  and  need  not  here  be  repeated.  Tho  most  important  points  re- 
e  them  are  perhaps— I.  The  arrangemeuta  with  the  CommlssloDers 
for  the  issue  of  joint  tickets,  admitting  the  owners  both  to  the  Inter- 
il  Exhibition  and  the  Soolely's  Garden.  The  price  of  these  has  been 
t  five  guineas.  Fdlows  of  the  Sodety  will,  however,  only  require  from 
hibttion  Commissioners  thdr  ordinary  three-guinea  Season  tickets; 
.  The  arrangement  witli  the  Commissionerh  of  1851  for  an  entrance 
l«rden  during  the  ExhihitioB  season  fh>m  Kensington  Gora,  through 
Dmlssioners'  ground  behind  the  conservatory." 


Thv  'Chaibman,  in  moying  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  re- 
fismd,  in  a  few  and  appropriate  observationi,  to  the  lamented 
death  of  the  Prinoe  Consort,  who,  had  he  lived,  would  on  this 
occasion  iiaye  filled  the  position  which  he  (the  Chairraan)  now 
so  inadequately  occupied.  As  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Council, 
Her  Majesty  would  herself  hare  accepted  the  offico  of  President 
of  tlie  Society,  hut  her  legal  advisers  had  suggested  that  the 
duties  of  the  office  would  be  incompatible  with  tliose  wluch  she 
exercised  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  country.  He  (the  Cli airman) 
had  had  a  few  minutes*  interview  with  Her  Majesty,  and  she 
stated  to  him  that  she  was  most  anxious  to  do  all  in  her  power 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Society.  At  the  same  time 
Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  suggest  that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuoh 
should  be  elected  in  the  place  of  the  deeply-lamented  Prince,  and 
which  suggestion  he  (the  Chainnan)  felt  perfectly  satisfied  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  would  carry  out.  Referring  to  the  Report 
of  the  Ojuneil,  the  Chairman  expressed  a  hope  that  the  250 
Fellowa  who  had  at  present  paid  retrospectively  would  pay  up 
as  others  had  done.  In  the  arrangements  for  the  coming  year 
the  Society  had  announced  not  only  three  great  exhibitions,  but 
others  of  a  minor  character,  with  the  view  of  attracting  the 
pubUc  to  the  G-ardens,  The  International  Exhibition  of  Roots 
and  Cereals  to  be  held  in  October  would,  he  believed,  be  a  great 
success,  and  would  not  clash  with  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  to  be  held  in  June  at  Battersea ;  and 
various  foreign  countries,  including  Austria,  Wurtemburg, 
Russia ;  and  others  had  expressed,  through  their  Commissioners, 
a  desire  to  co*operate  with  the  Society  in  the  exliibitions.  He 
then  formally  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

After  several  inquiries  relating  to  the  arrangements  existing 
between  the  Society  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Industrial 
Exhibition,  as  to  admission  from  the  Gardens  to  the  Exhibition 
building,  sJl  of  which  were  answered  satisfactorily,  Mr.  Alder- 
man Wilson  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  which  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 

In  accordance  vrith  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Meeting 
unanimously  elected  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ruccleuch  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Lindley  was  re-elected  Secretary. 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  ballot  for  the  office- 
bearers of  the  current  year.  Lord  Somers ;  Mr.  John  Fleming, 
gardener  to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Cleveden  ;  and 
Mr.  Robert  Cooper,  of  Cooper  &  Bolton,  Fled  Street,  were 
elected  in  the  room  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope ;  Mr.  Edmonds,  gardener 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chiswick  House;  and 
Mr.  Robert  Wrench,  of  J.  Wrench  &  Sons,  London  Bridge. 


REGULATING  NEGLECTED  WALL  FRUIT 

TREES. 

From  the  description  your  correspondent  "  F.,"  at  page  374 
of  the  present  volume  of  The  Jouewal  of  IIoeticultuee,  gives 
of  his  trees,  I  am  afraid  from  all  the  shapes  ho  can  try,  he  will 
never  haye  any  satisfaction  from  them,  unless  he  can  grow  them 
over  again  the  very  same  way  he  would  a  common  Laurel.  I 
can  with  confidence  recommend  this  plan  with  Plum  trees.  I 
never  t^ned  any  other  kind  of  fmit  tree  the  same  way,  but  if  I 
had  your  correspondent's  trees  I  would  not  hesitate  to  give  one 
or  more  of  each  sort  a  trial.  About  three  years  ago  I  had  charge 
of  a  lot  of  Plum  trees,  as  perfect  specimens  of  bad  training  as 
possibly  conld  be,  and  almost  barren.  Thoy  were  healthy,  and 
1  was  nnwilline  to  cast  them  away;  and  to  let  such  grotesque- 
looking  and  useless  rubbish  remain  as  they  were  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  out  a  few  of  them  within  6  mches  of  the  ground, 
leaving  8  inches  of  the  grafl.  They  succeeded  far  above  my  ex- 
pectation, every  one  put  up  a  mass  of  shoots.  I  had  to  thin  out 
a  quantity  of  tlie  small  spray.  I  kept  them  regulated  and 
fastened  to  the  wall ;  in  autumti  I  lifted  them,  and  root-pruned 
them.  This  prevented  too  luxuriant  growth  the  following 
summer,  and  they  formed  a  number  of  nice  little  spurs  on  the 
first  year's  wood.  I  cut  down  a  few  more  last  year  with  equal 
success.— J.  AKGtrs,  Enni*coe, 


T&BBS  Adapted  pob  Sjba-sidb  Planting. — ^A  correspondent, 
who  has  planted  largely  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  informs  us  that 
he  has  found  the  following  trees  succeed  better  than  any  others 
in  resisting  the  sea  blast : — Populus  alba,  P.  nigra,  P.  angulata, 
P.  macrophylU,  Hippophae  rhamnoidea,  Piaus  pinaster, 
P.  halepensis,  P.  brutia,  P.  laricio^  P.  maritima^  Quercus  Ilex» 
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(J.  Lueombems,  Q.  Cerris,  Fsgui  ajlntica,  Alnus  glntinoin 
XJlmuB  suburoai,  II.  mODtsno,  U.  campeatriB,  Acer  pKudo 
platanm,  Ilex  agujfolium ;  and  that  tba  common  Oak,  Lime 
Hone  ChestDUt,  Wslnat,  aad  Laroh  auccMiied  vorat  of  all 
—(Enex  Oattlft.) 


,  coDaiating  c 


TUJRNING  OUT  CUTTINGS  0F_BOSE3  IN  POTS 

I  BATE  100  Boaes  in  amall  tlirec-inch 
Bourbon*,  Teas,  and  Cliinai,  which  I  atmc 
hiTe  them  on  s  shelf  in  mj  propagiting-houM  (which  ia  cool  jual 
now).  Now,  haTiDg  all  mr  bedding  slnlTin  it,  and  ns  I  wish  U 
get  up  B  little  heat  eoon  to  begin  to  propagate,  and,  consequently 
■hall  require  all  the  imall  pots  I  can  la;  hands  on,  vould  jot 
recommend  me  to  plant  out  the  Boaea  now  in  a  place  where  thej 
could  be  ahBltared  with  mats  aod  hoops,  if  frost  should  comi 
OH  ?    Thej  are  beginning  to  grow  awaj. 

Mj  propsgaling-liouie  is  a  lean-to  13  feet  long,  10  feet  broad. 
5i  feet  high  in  front,  and  10  feet  at  back.  In  summer  I  gron 
Pelargoniums,  Puchsias,  Balsams,  and  other  common  things. 
Could  I  do  anjthing  with  Vinea  in  it  at  the  aame  time,  witli 
the  temperature  that  would  suit  the  plants  abOTO  mentioned 
(nalural  heat),  and  what  hardj  aorta  would  jou  recoramead? — 
A.  McClLLDu,  DumbartontAirt. 

[We  think  in  your  position  it  would  bs  beat  to  turn  out  the 

Elants  as  you  propose,  until  the  end  of  Marcli.  Iftbeplanli 
BTe  a  little  ball  and  sra  turned  Out  into  rough  leaf  mould,  the; 
will  nsTer  feel  the  moTing.  You  might  have  three  Vinos  in  the 
propagating-bouse,  and  Black  Hamburgli  and  Boyal  Muscadine 
would  be  best ;  but,  of  course,  they  will  shade  your  plants  in 
summer ;  but  the  Fuchsias  and  Oeraniums  might  do  as  well 
under  a  protection  of  thin  calico  out  of  doors  then.  Balsams 
and  other  anuuals  would  do  well,  and  so  would  fuchsias  in  the 
open  apaces. 

We  cannot  say  mora  about  expense  than  has  already  been 
staled.  Wo  presume  that  the  eipenie  of  heating  is  what 
frightens  jour  master,  an^  your  north  hippcd-roof  of  glass  will 
increaae  that  in  your  place.  For  such  a  ten-foot  wall,  and  some 
11  feet  of  a  border,  we  put  up  a  Iiouse  this  apring — height  o( 
front  on  posts,  3^  feet,  the  length  6B  feet,  the  guias  and  the 
wood  of  wbicli  cost  under  £20.  We  are  not  certain  as  to  the 
glazing  and  painting.  All  theae  things  depend  much  on  the 
neighbourhood.  The  wood  was  cut  and  planed  by  machinerr, 
MO  as  not  to  waate  an  inch,  and  the  glass  was  10*.  per  100  feet.] 


these  Orange  trees  may  hare  endured  the  vieuut 
time  I  but  if  an  onwanl  course  of  prospnilr  hH 
thej  must  now  be  bobls  spednxna. 

1  am  sorry  I  oannol  gire  your  worthy  eon 
•drice  on  the  plants  he  speaka  ot    I  had  aoma 

fofera  dosera,  but  th^  were  *o  infested  witk 
threw  them  away.  The  Osag«  Orange  I  havi 
is  certainly  not  worth  the  attention  it  was  by  aom 
to  bestow  upon  it.  Its  bright  shining  leare 
summer  ;  but  I  hare  nerer  seen  the  leaat  inclina 
ing,  and  in  winter  it  much  memblea  a  Qooeel 
tips  only  not  being  ripened.  I  hare  seen  ■  tolen 
of  it,  but  not  better  than  an  ordinal^  qniokset, 
will  not  be  so  conTenient  when  cutting  time  cc 
am  not  acquainted  with  Calceolaria  violaoe* ;  bi 
to  be  a  species,  I  am  sorry  our  hjbridisera  ooni 
to  such  narrow  bounds.  The  old  Caloeolaria 
deep  purple- coloured  variety,  has  long  ago  paase 
vation.  Perhaps  some  oorrespondeni,  like  on 
friend,  might  run  against  it  in  some  secluded 
whoever  finds  this,  or  any  other  anoient  onrioaity 
issue  it  again  under  its  proper  name,  and  not  ) 
the  Qaiania  rigens  was. — F.  G.  H. 


ONE-SIDED  STRIPED  BOKD'. 
HlTlHQ  at  page  401  described  several  pluila 
able  for  ribbon-border  purposes,  1  herewith  give  ■ 
of  planting  as  much  with  a  view  of  informing  ths 
what  not  lo  plant  as  to  give  a  aucoessful  example 
given  wore  not  in  all  cases  such  as  I  would  ha' 
abundance  of  other  thinge  been  at  hand ;  but 
feature  planted,  whan  many  of  the  mora  uaefil 
eihautted  it  became  a  matttr  of  necessity  to  mab 
borders  up  of  such  things  as  oould  be  bad.  J  I 
just  as  they  were  pUnted,  with  all  their  failinga  pc 
is  also  proper  to  say,  that  the  borders  here  mentM 
one  feature^Ls.,  one-sided,  facing  a  walk,  in  mo 
of  altemala  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  formed  Uil 
situation  being  certain  walks  crossing  the  kitdtan 


t  distances  apart  spanned  the  central  mi 
Fere  trained  some  fancy  Qourds.  The  atriped  boi 
luth  sides,  and  the  ohanges  of  planting  only  oc 
here  was  a  stop  or  break  in  the  walk,  this  Tougl 
ufflce  to  explain  all  that  ii  necessary  in  a  general 
give  the  examples,  all  of  which  consisted  oi  four  n 


OSAGE  OEANGE— INDIGOFEKA  DOSEEA  AlTD 
OTHBE  PLANTS. 

I  AH  glad  to  see  a  north-country  correspondent  report  the 
doings  on  the  southern  side  of  the  border,  and  hope  hia  inquiries 
will  be  duly  responded  to  by  some  better  able  to  give  a  reply 
than  I  am.  As  the  district  from  which  your  correspondent 
writes  (Cumberland),  is  far  from  devoid  of  interest,  and  for 
natural  beauties,  if  not  productions,  is  second  to  no  county  in 
England,  the  botanist,  I  believe,  will  regard  the  plants  found 
on  Hvlvellyn  as  important  a  feature  in  his  horbarium  sa  those 
gathered  in  the  moat  fertile  rallej  in  the  kini^dom.  And  Fancy 
brings  mo  l)Hck  to  the  happy  years  of  early  life  where,  amongst 
other  wild  planta  gathered  amongst  patches  of  snow  on  Cross- 
lell,  one  of  the  Lycopodiums  of  more  than  ordiiiair  sturdy 
growth  attracted  my  attention )  I  believe  it  was  called  L.  selago, 
tlio  spcciOc  name  having  long  since  given  name  to  a  genus. 
On  the  damp  recetse*  of  these  mountains  that  interesting  little 
plant,  Ssiifraga  oppositifolia,  is  also  found  ;  but  I  was  never  so 
'ortunale  as  to  light  upon  it.  But  my  purpose  is  not  to  describe 
the  botanical  features  ot  this  olevated  region,  but  to  express 
a  hope  tliat  such  correapondcnts  as  Ihu  one  signing  himself 
"  Grousk  "  will  frequently  report  how  gardening  matters  go  on 

the  land  of  hilts. 

.ilorliculture  of  a  superior  Iiind  is  certainly  not  confined  to 
a  bordering  London  or  tho  d'-nsely  populated  dis- 


t  row,  Aiabls  variegita,  jt]]Bw  and  gnen. 


and  HollrtiiKlis  si  bsek. 
This  arrangement  was  pretty  good,  the  plant! 
uniform  rising  bank,  and  when  in  flower  looked 
dry  weather  in  August  told  on  the  Calceolaria  and 
towards  the  end  of  that  month,  still  the  tr  — 
well  be  improved. 


Snitni 


No.  1. 


•icti ;  for  I  have  vi 


jf  them  justly  esteemed  for  tli 
•cen  sucli  a  line  house  ol 
lome  'Vi'-ty  ■  -re  or  more 


my  garc 


.  in  Engia  . 
ccUence,  and  yet  I  have 
igo  frees  as  I  remember 
;  a  gentleman's  arat-house 


DjiDUu  and  HollThoeki  as  before. 
This  was  very  indifferent,  the  Geranium  ont-gro 
solaria,  and  to  have  mersed  theae  would  hne  pi 

leohiria  by  the  side  of  a  variegated  pluit,  Uie  Ge 
jlanlcd  in  mistake  for  a  dwarfer  one  of  the  aame 
:he  Calceolaria  instead  of  C.  salvinfolia  spoiled  thll 
Ko.  t. 

1st  row,  Arsbts  varlFBatH, 
Indrow,  0»«iil«  rlgene,  orntft. 

*lh  rowl  CbrTMatheinom  re'ple  p^ens,  jtUow. 
Diilitits  SDd  llollyhDilu  ai  before. 

If  General  lom  Thumb  bad  been  planted  ii 
3Mania,  this  would  have  looked  very  wdl,_  Aa  it  wm 
■as  too  low  and  not  enough  of  flower  on  it  to  St  U 
}order  pU"''    ^h"'  ■"11>  nn-t  CbryianthamummoOT 
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No.  4.  I  hmre  Bareral  of  the  others  of  from  3  feet  to  nearlj  20  feet 

l«i  row.  Arabia  TaitogAt&.  wide,  all  more  or  lets  good,  which,  howeyer,  may  be  described 
Sod  row,  Oerwiittm  BUtscr,  lesrlet.  ^.  ..  ,  o       »  -»  »       ^^  _.    t* _.^-_ 

Srd  row,  Oenmiam  Boule  ds  Neige,  white.  m  a  fotore  article.  il.  J&0B8QV. 

ith  row.  Per  ilia  nankioenais. 

Dahllaa  and  HoUyhoeks  as  before.  --—-_—— 

When  the  Qeranxams  were  in  flower  this  looked  not  amiss,  r  j^ia^m?f\x>T%i  tt  a  t  t 

but  there  is  ncrer  sufficient  bloom  on  a  white  Geranium  to  rank  ^^^  ^^  UKVl  il AIjJj. 

it  as  a  white  plant.    A  Tarie^^ated  one  would  haye  been  better  if  {Continued  from  page  354.) 

it  were  tall  enough.     In  heights,  those  planted  did  yerj  well,        BBTnsNiNa  from  the  Cucumber-house  I  passed  the  potting 

but  in  a  ribbon-border  a  distinction  of  plants  seems  as  requisite  and  tool-house  50  feet  long  bj  17  feet  wde.    No  expense  has 

as  differance  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.    The  aboye  was,  there*  been  spared  to  make  this  as  complete  and  useful  as  possible, 

fore,  not  good.  The  roof  is  nesrly  all  glass,  thus  making  it  so  light  that  the 

1st  row   Arabis  rariegata.     ^**'  **  gardener  has  put  up  a  stage  on  one  side  and  placed  on  it  a  con« 

3ndrow'  Lobelia,  a  pale  blue  rariety.  siderable  number  of  store-pots  of  bedding-out  plants — such  as 

Srd  row,  Calceolaria  salriiBfolia,  yellow.  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  &c.     The  frost  is  kept  out  by  a 

-,,.        ^        ..^./^ii.        «»•■•■.      x«^  are  in  a  separate  shed,  so  there  is  no  gas  ansmg  from  the  hot 

This  not  amiss,  only  the  Calceolaria  suffered  durmg  the  dry  ^^^  ^  -^^^^  ^y^^    1^^,  ^^  the  lungs  of  the  young  men  when 

weather     and  ceased  flowing  entirely  after  the  middle  of  ^  ,^  j^  pottingf   This  house  is  so  spacious  that  there  is 

September^  the  situation  being  dner  than  that  of  most  of  the  plenty  of  room  fo7  benches,  soils,  and  phints,  when  potting  is 

others.     The  Lobeha,  a  strong-growing  one,  flowers  weU  from  ^in/aone.    The  tools  are  arranged  in  different  compartments, 

June  to  Noyember.    Salyia  does  pretty  well.  ^j^h  inscriptions  on  each  to  show  where  each  kind  of  tool 

Na.  6L  should  be  placed — such,  for  instance,  as  hoes,  rakes,  riddles, 

l8t  row,  Arabia  variegau.  ^,  ,      ,  baskets,  scythes,  shears,  hammers,  Ac.    In  the  centre  I  noted 

2nd  row,  Calceolaria  Prinoe  of  Orange,  intermediate  eolonr.  i        j   •     i  i  *.*. '  ^       • 4.u^  «..i^    cc  a    «i-^^  Z"^- 

8rd  row.  Verbena  Purple  Kln«,  pn?3e.  •  pUcard  m  large  letters  announcing  the  rule,  "A  place  for 

4th  row,  Oeraniam  Cerise  Unique,  rosy  searleL  eyerything,  and  eyerything  in  its  place.*'     And  on  another—- 

Dahlias  and  Uollyhoeks  as  before.  «  clean  your  tools."      Altogether  I  cannot  help  considering  this 

This  ver^  good  while  the  Calceolaria  was   in  flower,  which  potting  and  tool-house  the  best  I  haye  eyer  seen.    The  principle 

was  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer ;  but  like  the  Calceolaria  of  order,  eyen  in  places  comparatiyely  out  of  sight,  must  instil 

in  No.  5  it  began  to  fail  when  prolong^  dry  weather  told  on  it.  that  idea  into  the  minds  of  the  young  men  employed  there 

This  example  presented  as  great  a  mass  of  bloom  as  any,  and  the  neyer  io  be  eradicated  hereafter. 

plants  kept  pice  with  each  pretty  well.  Adjoining  this  house  there  are  a  cooking  and  eating-room  for 

If^  ^  the  men,  and  adjoining  that  a  spacious  fruit-room  75  feet  lonff 

Ist  row,  Arabia  rariegata.  and  17  feet  wide.     The  fruit  is  laid  on  trellised  shelyes  all  round 

Sndrow,  Geranium  Shrubland  Pet,  red.  it^  and  appeared  to  keep  yery  well.     Some  Nonpareil  Applei 

«h  ^Z:  ^."S,S£:Slt'»^2'  "**•••*•  r™  p^ticukny  good,    to  prey.ntd.mpari.ing.  the  floorU 

mu-    1     1-  J  11        J    •!.  •  j-x  Lt       -n  -1    .y  had  a  coyermg  of  asphalt  laid  on  it,  which  makes  an  excellent 

^is  looked  yery  weU.  and  it  is  yeiy  creditable.    Both  the  ^^^^  indeed-not  only  in  keeping  the  room  dry,  but  ahio  pre- 

Ge^mums  haye  ceased  flowenng.  but  the  contrast  of  the  smaU  ^^„^j       ^^^  ^^  ^j/,  ^^^  harbouring  there.     Next  to  Uis 

Oak-kayed  yariety    ShruWand  Pet  with  Flower  of  the  Day  u  ^^^^  g^froom  are  the  lodging-rooms  for  the  under-gardeners. 

excellent,  and  the  hitter  backed  by  Peraia  presents  a  better  ap-  j       ^  -^  through  an  op?n  window,  and  obseryed  that  they 

SSfT""?-    .1  .  ^'^"*^  ^Ti^°  ?°^  other  example  of  thekmd.  ^ew  fgood  size  and  weU  ilrnished,  yery  different  to  the  bothya 

J^  fact  IS  that  Variegated  Gemnium  and  Perilk  are  the  yery  j  ^^  j^ j  ^^  i^  ^j,^^  1  ^„  ^^  under-gardener.    Many  a  larger 

best  plants  out  for  stnped  borders.  ^^^  ^i^l^fc  ^^^  ,^^  example,  and  thus  unproye  the 

No.  8.  comfort  and  hMlth  of  the  young  men  employed  in  the  gardens. 

let  row,  ;Jj«iW;  wlef*<f-       „         ^ ,.  At  the  other  end  of  this  range  of  rooms  and  shedi  there  is  a 

3nd  row.  Calceolaria  bicolor,  yellow  and  brown.  ,  y*"«*  Y   j  i-      T  **];  •^         j  i  j  j. 

Srd  row.  Verbena  Purple  King,  pnrple.  lo»g»  ^^^^  ^V^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^7  ^^  "^^  ^®®P  gafden-pota, 

4th  row,  Geranium  Triomphe  Moat  Rouge,  pale-flowered.  wheelbarrows,  and  mowing  machines  and  rollers.    This  is  much 

The  CalceoUuria  being  a  half-herbaceous  one  did  not  keep  up  better  than  placing  such  cumbrous  tools  in  the  open  air,  aa  if 

that  succession  of  bloom  necessary  for  prolonged  beauty,  and  the  too  generally  done. 

pale  flowers  of  the  Geranium  were  neyer  at  any  time  numerous  Near  to  this  open  shed  is  the  entrance  to  the  Mushroom- 
enough  to  entitle  it  to  dbtmction.  The  Yerbena  did  yery  well,  house.  Corresponding  with  eyerv  other  department,  it  is  of 
but  altogether  the  example  fell  far  short  of  that  of  No.  7  for  immense  size— namely,  156  feet  long  and  13  feet  wide.  This 
general  effect.  house  is,  in  fact,  a  yault  arched  oyer  with  bricks.    There  are 

Mo.  9.  three  shelyes    on  each  side.      When  I  called  there  early  in 

ut  rotr.  Double  WUte  Pink.  January,  the  three  shelyes  on  one  side  were  entirely  filled  with 

4th  row,  Ageratnm  meaicaanm  aanam,  pale  blue.  they  could  stand.     On  the  lowest  shelf,  or  rather  ground  floor, 

Dahlia  at  the  back.  i  I  ^Qted  that  it  was  deyoted  to  forcing  Sea-kale.    The  remamder 

I  expected  the  Calceolaria  would  haye  kept  pace  with  the  of  the  shelyes  was  occupied  with  Mushrooms,  which  were  coming 

plants  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  it  did  so  for  some  time,  but  up  in  great  profusion.    This  house  is  lighted  with  gas,  when 

«yentu%lly  the  (Geranium  oyertopped  it ;  and  the  Ageratum  and  light  is  needed.    It  was  lighted  when  I  saw  it,  and  it  had  cer« 

•Geranium  met  by  the  end  of  September  forming  not  a  bad  con-  tainly  a  noyel  and  striking  effect.    The  beautiful  pink  and  red 

trast.    The  permanent  feature  of  the  pink  plant  is  not  bad  as  a  stems  of  the  Bhubarb  and  the  white-capped  Mushrooms,  seen 

front  plant,  and  had  Calceolaria  yiscosissima  occupied  the  place  by  a  double  row  of  gas-lights,  was  a  truly  singular  and  pleasing 

of  C.  integrifolia,  this  would  haye  been  one  of  the  best  examples,  sight. 

but  I  only  obtained  the  last-named  Calceolaria  last  year ;  and.  Such  a  place  for  forcing  Bhubarb  and  Sea-kale  is  far  superior 
believing  it  as  the  old  original  species  to  be  likely  to  do  better  in  to  the  common  method  of  forcing  by  coyering  the  crowns  with 
dry  seasons  than  the  improyed  varieties  now  in  use,  I  planted  pots,  and  thmi  coyering  the  pots  with  a  piled-up  heap  of  stable- 
it  as  above  on  trial  and  haye  been  miserably  disappointed.  dung  or  leayes — both  unsightly  objects  in  a  well-ordered  garden. 
In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  the  bulk  of  our  Variegated  Gkra-  From  this  interesting  plsoe  I  walked  to  two  pineries  placed  at 
niums,  Cineraria  maritimas,  and  Variegated  Alyssums,  was  the  east  end  of  the  range  of  yineries  and  Peach-houses  at  a  right 
planted  in  more  important  places  than  those  giyen  aboye,  and  angle  with  them.  They  are  span-roofed,  placed  side  by  side, 
formed  Pome  better  examples  in  the  striped-border  way,  which  are  each  63  feet  long  and  17  feet  wide.  The  first  is  deyoted  to 
will  bd  described  hereafter,  and  meet  of  them  look  wdl  up  to  succession  plants,  and  the  other  is  a  fruiting-house.  The  path 
the  present  time.  I  hope  some  other  planters  will  fayour  us  of  the  first  is  in  the  centre,  and  on  each  side  are  two  pits.  The 
with  the  result  of  their  experience  in  this  line,  and  also  giye  bottom  heat  is  attained  by  hot>water  pipes  running  under  the 
aome  cases  where  the  flowers  face  both  sidea,  forming  a  pits  in  a  chamber,  and  oyer  them  is  a  floor  of  strong  slates,  or, 
ribbon-border  of  what  we  may  call  a  span-roofed  description,  more  properly,  thin  flags.  The  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  and 
tnatoad  of  those  of  the  lean-to  kind  whioh  I  haye  giyn ;  but  at  are  plunged  in  a  bed  of  sand,  whidi  is  ooBoaidBced  far  superior  to 
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bftrk,  bring  mora  Ueting,  lets  tToublwome,  and  affbrding  n 
harboar  for  warmt  and  woodliee,  and  beaides  theM  adrantana 
it  has  a  neat  and  cleanly  appearaneo.    To  Kin  top  hrat  flia 


pipeii 


■e,  Iai<J  o: 


■ufficient  to  licat  the  hi 
the  fruiting-houie  tlia  pi 
each  lide,  and  the  pipu  1 
They  ara  covored  witli  br 
let  out  the  beat,  and  on  t 
a  large  number  of  Vine 
plmtj  of  buncbflR,  wliioh 
on  each  Vi"      ^'"    " — 


arh  «de  of  tho  iralk,  and  thatia  fouod  qoite 


dentlj  for  ouofetaion  PJooi. 
Jie  oontre,  and  the  paiha  run  on 
lop  heat  are  npit  to  the  valli. 
on  edge,  with  pigeon-holea  to 
ia  a  alone  ahelf,  on  whioh  I  aair 
ita  now  breakiDg,  and  ahowing 
lifbrmiy  reduced  to  ten  bunehfi 
AiiuD*  oonaidcra  that  a  aulBcient  number. 


and  I  think  ao  too.     Moat  j^rden 

ft  nnmber  on  early-forced  Tinea  in  poH.    iletveen  ine  vinea  i 

aaw  Kidney  B*anB  in  pota  in  flower. 

The  fruiling  planta  atand  in  Are  row»,  twenty-five  in  ■  row, 
Ihui  IpTing  one  liundred  and  twenty  fniile,  of  whioK  number 
me-lbird  at  least  were  in  fruit  in  different  ttagra  of  growth. 
Boma  Hontterrata  were  joit  ripening,  and  were  well-awellad, 
hwtdaome  fruit.  Of  that  handaome  Urge  kind,  tha  Black  Prinee 
^ne,  I  saw  sereral  nearly  awellad  up  to  their  full  aiie,  SnerfruitI 
nerer  aaw  at  any  aeaion.  Theae  two  Fine-atoTes  are  Ihs  beat  for 
the  purpoael  hare  aeen  anjwhere.  To  a  gardt'ner  who  lores  Pine- 
growing,  the  eight  they  atTord  is  worth  going  a  long  way  to  eee. 

Croeaing  the  kitchen  girdpn,  which  ia  about  two  acret  in 
extmt,  WB  come  to  tha  pleaaure-ground.  To  the  right  ia  a  lolly 
wall,  built,  no  doubt,  to  hide  the  baok  buildinga  attached  to  the 
Dianaion,  and  in  front  of  that  wall  is  a  raised  broad  terrace 
eovered  with  glara  It  is  ISO  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide,  forming 
a  pleasant  promenade  in  wet  or  cold  weather.  Next  the  front 
glsia  (here  is  a  platform,  and  on  it  I  noted  a  row  of  young 
fpecinim  Heaths  and  New  Holland  planta.  Somebody  baa  dii- 
payed  a  oonaiderable  amount  of  akill  and  patience  in  training 
theae  ptanta.  I  baTB  aeen  young  specimena  preparing  to  make 
exhibition  plants  by  most  □(  the  sncceasful  exhibitora  at  the 
metropolitan  shows,  but  eren  theae  experienced  handa  could  not 
faBTe  done  their  plonia  better  than  those  I  saw  in  this  promenade. 
At  the  end  of  it  I  came  to  a  large  glasa-covered  structure  66  Teet 
long  by  '14  feet  wide.  The  roof  is  what  is  called  ridga-and- 
furrow — the  only  way  by  which  a  largo  apace  of  ground  can  b« 
oorared  with  a  uniform  height  of  rpof.  This  houaa  ia  to  be 
Airniabed  with  fruit  treea  in  pota,  which  will  render  it,  io  fact, 
an  orchard- houae.  It  is  ailjoining  the  conaerrator}',  and  that 
adjoins  the  mansion  :  thererore,  to  make  it  look  plpasant  at  tMa 
limoof  the  year,  it  ia  partially  filled  with  large  Camellias,  Onngtt 
trees,  slandard  Baja,  standard  Laumstinus,  and  auoh  like. 
Neir  the  border  of  the  walks  I  noted  forced  flowers,  such  H 
Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Chinese  Frimrxwei. 
Hero,  again,  the  Vine  is  not  forgotten.  Brorj  pillar  haa  itt 
Tine,  and  crery  Vine  hia  made  strong  wood.  In  the  season  them 
Vinat  be  an  immense  weight  of  Grapes  produced  at  this  plaoe. 

Tbe  conaerratory  ia  one  of  thoae  lofty  buildings  erected  mora 
as  an  architectural  tmbsllishment  to  a  dwelling  than  a  flt 
habitation  for  planti,  excepting  for  creepers  and  climbara — tbr 
such  planta  no  place  can  be  better.  To  furnish  such  a  con- 
■erratory  a  large  quantity  of  plants  grown  in  other  hooMt  t* 
necessary.  Hero  1  noted  most  excellent  Chinese  Frimroaas  of 
the  fringed  Tarietiea  in  full  bloom,  alao  good  Clnerariaa,  and 
Other  winter-blooming  planla.  Camellias  well  aet  with  bud 
were  j<>at  beginning  to  expand  the  most  forward,  and  in  a  abort 
time  will  be  covered  with  bloom. 

I  certainly  enjoyed  this  risit  to  Longford  Hall  gardens,  and 
trust  my  descriptiun  will  intcreat  the  reader  as  well  as  I  was  in 
racording  whnt  I  obserred  there. — T.  Afflebt. 

Tnv  Blipfert  T:ui, — One  nf  the  most  valuable,  as  it  ia  a 
well-known  article  in  our  country  (says  an  Atnerioan  journal), 
ia  the  Slipperr  Elm  (Ulnai  Jiilva).  All  our  apotbeeariea  keep 
it,  both  the  liower  and  the  bark.  It  is  generally  called  milter 
the  Slippery  Kim,  Bed  Elm,  or  Itough-learrd  Elm.  It  is  in- 
digenoiiB  to  our  clime,  and  wliat  ia  remarkable  (Ihou^h  but  littlo 
known),  it  contains  a  great  amount  of  human  noiiriabment.  It 
•  medicinol  alao.  It  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  water,  and 
ou  can  carry  in  your  waistcoat  pocket  aulHcient  to  subsist  on 
^  "  ten  days."  The  ahipwreckcd  lailor,  the  aoldirr  in  Mexico, 
■id  Ihe  Irareller  in  the  prairies,  should  never  be  without  i 
.■ways  miligatea  hunger,  and  is  nourishment  and  drink.  I 
.bip  go  to  sea  without  it—"'"  tr»— ■II—  •■-:i  ■      ■•'■-  it  witb ' 
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Jiinttary.^This  month  np  to  tha  Slat  ww  eol 
markable  for  extremely  low  night  temparatnrea  i  a 
for  twelve  of  the  f^it  twenty-one  days  tha  than 
"■•aT- '—■'•"»  *""      -b !i ■*■*'>■  "'Hht-   -vnotij** 
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rhe  rmin&U  was  nearly  1  inch  below  the  arerage,  and  the  ICE-STACKS   yebsui  ICE-HOUSES. 

STMteat  amount  that  fdl  on  any  day  of  the  month.was  -eS  inch  Worthy  Mr.  Bobson  eecms  U  think  he  has  vanquished  the 

an   the  1st.     The  mean  temperature  was  3'-4  below  that  of  joe-eUcking  party— successfully  combated   the  principal  issue 

Jsnuary,  1860.                                                /v>,  •    «      m         i.  to  the  attainment  of  which  their  stacking  led :  therefore  I  feel 

February.— K  remarkably  wot  month ;  107  inches  fell  on  the  \^^^^^  ^y  the  very  dcfeusibility  of  the  mode  as  propounded  by 

Bth,  and  108  inch  of  rain  and  snow  fell  on  the  foUowmg  day  ^^  ^^           335  ^f  ^\^^  Journal,  to  buckle-to  in  the  pleasing 

(9th),  which,  along  with  what  fell  on  thirTgea  more  days  of  ^^^  of  endeavouring  to  furtl  er  elucidate  a  subject  which  has 

the    month,   was    the  W«ttest  Februagy  ^^SH'^T^^.^    ^^  '^"  called  forth  a  greater  number  of  friendly  combatants  than  any 

locality  during  the  last  twelve  y«i».    IittWmhitafcding  the  un-  .^w^f  ,•„  ^^iv  Tn<»morv  hns  done  for  tome  time  nast  in  thia 
precedented  amount 

was  not  so  great  as  

unfircqucnt  prevalauce  <rf  fegi.     The  mean   temperature  was    ifp.  Bwley^. , 

8*  warmer  than  February,  i860.     On  the  evening  of  the  ^Ist,  my  views  on  ice-keeping  below  ground.     I  knew  the  house  vrell 

and  morning  of  the  22nd,  a  venr  strong  wind  prevailed ;  it  came  ^^^  ^j^^  1^^^  lamented  Mr.  Butcher  lived  there  ;  and  what  is 

from  S.W.,  and  had  a  force  of  20  lbs.  on  the  square  foot.  jj^^r^  j^  ^y^^^  ^ie^a  of  ice-keeping  below  ground  that  is  not 

JforcA.— This  month  wasthe  wettest  ever  recorded  here.    It  embodied  in  my  views  on  the  same  subject  above  ground,  save 

rained  more  or  less  on  every  day  except  six  days,  and  snow  fell  ^y^^^  I  am  a  more  liberal  advocate  of  what  are  there  called  the 

on  one  day  when  no  rain  fell,  therefore,  there  were  only  five  necessary  requirements  to  success  ? 

fikirdays;  hence  %he  proverb  of  the  ancient  sages  was  verified:—  -^^    llobson  having  so  gallantly  taken  his  stand  upon  our 

"A  tashel  of  March  <tMi  U  worth  a  king's  ransom."  (the  ice-stacking  party's)  ground,  we  will  endeavour,  as  we  feel 

.   ,,       _      .                   ,               .. •      ^  1                          i.1.     e*u  bound,  to  defend  our  views  in  as  moderate  a  manner  as  possible. 

A  thunderstorm  passed  over  without  heavy  ram  on  the  6th,  ^  ^             .^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^             ^^    ^^y^^^^  y^^^ 

but  018  mclies  of  hail  feU,   it  rose  from  the  west,  and,  what  ^.^^^^^t^d  my  article  when  he  concludes  that  I  mean  the 

was  most  remarkable,  a  str<nur  ««^f,^»  lowing  at  the  time.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  made  with  best  wheat^n  straw.     I  believe  I  there 

The  heaviest  amoimt  of  ram  fdl  on  the4th,-0^mches.   The  ^^^^^  ^^^^           ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^      presuming  the  reader 

mean  tempMture  was  3j  Ingber  tlw«  Maich,  1860  j^  ^         ^j^^  inference  that  any  straw  not  being  too  rotten 

^i>ri7.-A  fine  month,  but  Terj  h  t  e  ram,  frost,  or  extremes  ^^^^  j       ^      ^^  construct  another  stack,  I  should 

of  heat  or  cold  were  experienced,    'ihe  dajs  were  colder  than  straw  thrSwn  in  indiscriminately.     As  regards 

usual,  and  the  nights  wrt*.er-frost  prevailmg  on  three  mghts  P         ^^^^.  ,•     j  ^^^    ^j^j^  ^^  ,,^^^  ^j^^^^^,^  ^^^^^  immedltely 

only ;  neveH^s,  tl«  ^'^J^^^f^,^^  2  4  above  that  »         S    >^  and  hurdles,  simply  because  there  it  would  be 

of  Aprd,  1800   but  the  tempewture  of  the  earth  was  V  below  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  stronger  the  straw  the  better  would 

the  average  at  1  foot  deep.       ^.    ..     ,  .    ^    ,  ^,                ,^  it  withstand  the  same.     I  do  not  wish  the  outside  of  the  straw 

J^ay.-This  was  a  dry  month,  the  driest  of  the  jear.    (Query  ^^        ^^  thatched.     I  simply  mention,  Throw  a  little  straw 

Is  May  generally  tlie  dneat  month  of  the  year?)     The  rainfal  ^^^^  ^^^^  outside-my  object  bemg  to  have  a  good  thickness 

was  deficient  by  rather  knore  than  U  mch    and  the  greatest  ^^^^^^^  ^,^^^^  ^^  the  stones  (the  drainage  for  air  and  water), 

amount  that  feU  on  any  ^ay  during  the  month  0-18  inch  on  the  ^  ^^    ^^^  ^j^  ^^^  ^^^^      \^  ^i^^^.^1^             ^y^^  i^     p^, 

?^*  K  •      ^~?*!«^.'»^»»'*  ^"  ""^^^^  ^^""^  *°  *^**  ^^  ^»J^»  instance  :  If  the  platform  I  mentioned  be  fomed  of  stones,  to 

1860,  being  1*   below  the  f^^^.,     ,„^^       ^             ,               ,  support  these  stones  (a  quantity  of  them  will  roll  beyond  the 

Jf.iKf.-A  grandconh^t  to  June,  1860--a  temperature  equal  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^            j    you  requi^  the  straw  within  the  hurdles 

to  the  avera«.     The  dayj  6^  farmer,  irfRhts  4  higher,  besides  ^j^^    .^^^  ^j^/,  platfor^.     If  not  quite  sufficient,  I  would 

4-95  inches  jess  «in,  and  mow  than  double  the  sun  or  less  ^       ^^  »^  straw  all  round,  leaving  a  foot  or  two  of  the 

amount  of  cloud  than  June,  1860.    Th6  rainfall  was  half  an  fJthest  stones  there  to  admit  the  air. 


August  was  a  fine  month.     Howevwr,  tte  temperatoro  #a8  2^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  j^.  '^^^^      j^      .^^      ^  barrowful  with  Mr.  Robeon 

Mow  the  average ;  but  the  day  sww  ^^  ^^^  j       -^  expected  he  would  have  taken  a  fork  with 

8i*>  than  August,  IWO.    Tlie  tmperature  of  the  eaKh  was  2"  y„  ^o  remov2  the  litter  from  the  surface  of  the  ice,  my  never 

below  the  average.    There  was  abo  a  deflofany  of  Wie  lynfall.  ^^      ^^  .^^    .^^  j^  ^  ,^^^3^  ^i^j^^^j.  ^  ^^^    ^^  .^^aw  aU 

5ifp<«fiiipr— rhe  amount  of  rtin  ^"^  »2J^  •7y»  *^« 'T^^^  round  and  over  it,  the  same  having  to  be  removed,  as  in  my 

age,  and  rather  more  ttam  half  Mi^ch  Ml  than  had  done  during  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  .^  ^^  required,  nSt  in  such  quantity-yet  U^ 

the  last  twelve  years.    The  graitelft  atoount  fdffl  on  the  6th-  ^  ^^  ^  ^^1    j^^^  t^  y^^  „,^  ^^^^  tj^^  ^l,i^.,^egt  ^^  removed, 

1-06  inches.     Mor«  ^fa  felj^'»  Month  ^n  m  the  correspond-  J«^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^    3traw  ofi"  the  surface.     It  is  useless 

ing  month  of  last  jut  %jr  1^  ^ches.    The  temperature,  how-  ^^^  ^^  poetical  men  to  refer  to  the  trouble  of  removhig  2  feet 

ever,  was  more  genial-it  #ia  V»  warmer  than  September,  1860  ^^  ^^^  ^  y^^.       ^^  ^^^^^      rj^y^^  ^^^^  i^  •      3^^  ^^^  i^  l^j^ 

Oc<o*er.-The   dnett  aad  warmest  month  *mng  the  last  ^^         ^^         and  almost  dry  in  the  time  it  takes  to  light  the 

twelve  yeaw.     There  was  a  thundcrstonn  on  the  11th.  when  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  j^^^^^  ^^^^^  •  ^  ^^1^  ^^  barrowfub  are  got  and 

0-41mchof  rainfell.     The  month  w«3  w^mer  on  the  days,  ^j^^  ^^^^  replaced  most  easilv  in  ten   minutes.      Again,  we 

and  2-  at  nights  than  Oetober^  I860.  y^^^  j,^  ^^  extensive  an  establishment  as  any,  with  the  exception 

.JTiMWfjiAjrr.-The  wrttest  Novembe^^  when  6^54  of  almost  ragal  palaces.      Things  are  kept  always  upon  ioe, 

mches  fell,  or  nearly  2  iwAet  »ore  than  fell  this  year.    The  ^^.       ^^  ,2,  thim  threb  refiri^tors  in  constant  use.    ThU 

^l\^^?  2  warmer,  Md  the  ni^  S  colder  than  November,  j  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  I  dependant  upon  our  so-called  old  ioe- 

1860 :  therefore,  the  mean  temi^niture  this  year  for  November  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  „  j^  j^  iTpreeent  constructed, 
was  1  colder  than  November,  I860,  mnd  8  below  the  average.  y^y^  ,^^^^^^         origmal  article  upon  this  subject,  I  cou 

,o^^'?*^-~^^"  T"i^«''."t,^    ""Sf^tl  *^*^,I^«*°^*>«''  sidenHl  l^t^en  the  humblest  homeitead  could  furnish  the 

1860.    Less  ram  also,  by  1-15  mches.    On  the  whoh»  a  season-  ^^^^rf^  necessary  for  my  rustic  ice-preserver  j  yet  I  wiU  not 

able  month.  reft  its  oUiims  upon  this,  but  will  proceed  to  draw  praotioal 

The  year  was  an  average  one,  exceptmg  the  rainfall  1^  con-  consequential  propositions  upon  the  rdative  cost  of  the  two 

siderably  above  the  average  j  but  there  were  leas  rainy  days  by  j  ;;S^„ot  attwnpt  to  expUin  the  expenses  attendant  upon  th« 

thirty-seven  this  year  than  there  were  m  1860,  and  4r42  mohes  ^^  ioe-house,  bit  will  toke  Mr.  Robsou^s  primitive  quotationa 

leas  rain  fell.    The  range  of  ^perature  this  year  hwng  68%  ^  to  the  quantum  of  bricks  alone  required-namely, 
^diilst  that  of  kst  year  waa  71**.— Obcuma  Abbxt,  Gmdener^  ^  ^  /> 

MaU.  MOO  at  S8«.  per  1000 JBO  lOi. 
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On  the  other  Iiand,  for  msking  *a  ioe-aUck — 

4p«l« £0  10 

»hordlei»t  li.  «ch 1    0 

1  load* best «bMt ouiw torlbitch J  1! 


For  £10  I  fhould  be  inabled  to  build  a  moat  efflcieoC  o 
tlis  sort.  But,  u  I  before  remerked,  the  whole  ceti  be  hwi  upon 
erra  a  Autd  of  an;  pretenBion  whatoTcr.  And  I  etste  emphiticall; 
that  here  tba  eipenae  eods,  other  than  perhaps  a  load  of  irheateii 
atraw  once  id  acren  jean.  It  does  not  require  making  afreah 
ereij  jear.  The  load  of  atrav,  which  is  neoeeearj  in  eror;  ioe- 
houae,  when  the  ice  ii  all  uied  it  a  placed  upon  tliat  already 
within  the  hnrdlea,  and  that  one  load  each  aucceasire  jear  ia  all 
that  ia  wanted.  As  no  wet  can  get  to  the  material*,  the;  1aat 
an  indefinite  time. 

In  m;  deductioni  herein  I  have  kept  atrictlj  vithin  the  limit* 
of  prkolice,  and  I  hope  not  without  an  object.     The  material! 
are  within  the  reach  of  all,  aa  abora;  the  labour  ia  little- 
beat  eiphuiation  ia  a  Irial. 

In  coneluiion,  I  beg  to  eipresa  my  high  gratiSoation  it  the 
tone  of  the  correapondence  upon  thia  aubj^ct.  Uiataket  hare 
been  rediGad,  and  opinione  oppoaed  with  the  moat  unmialake- 
able  good  feeling.  Herein  conaiita  the  pleeiure  of  communi- 
cating our  TiowB  to  otliera.  —  W-.Eiblet,  DigimiU  Boutt, 
Wtlwgn. 

SETTING  THE  BLACK  DAMASCUS  GRAPE. 

Sons  gardenera  And  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  Black  Damaacua 
Qrape  to  let  well — no  much  ao,  that  thej  haTC  been  commnni- 
oatiug  their  failnrea  to  Terious  gardening  periodicnla,  and  aome, 
from  their  aucceaaion  of  failures,  intend  to  eradicate  it  from  their 
collection  altogether.  Mr.  Dick,  gardener  to  Lord  Temon, 
Sudbury  Hall,  flnda  no  dilHcultj  in  getting  it  to  aet  well.  He 
had  aome  beautiful  bonchea  on  a  joung  Tine  last  jear,  with 
large,  regular,  well-ahaptd,  well-coloured  berriea.  Mr.  Dick 
keep  a  rather  a  dij  atmosphere,  and  gires  the  bunches  one  or 
two  alight  ahakei  when  thej  are  in  flower,  which  disturb)  the 
pollen,  and  thereby  waists  nature  in  communicating  ita  leenn- 
dating  prinoiplea  to  t)ie  atigmaa.    If  done  at  the  right  time, 

Sual-aixed  berriea  and  eymmetrical  bunehea  will  be  the  resDtt.-— 
,  n.  B.  J. 
[Your  other  communication  we  hope  to  publish  neit  week. — 


SOWING  MISTLETOE  SEED. 

In  reference  to  jour  adrice  reapecting  the  propagation  of  the 
Uiatletoe,  I  have  tried  the  plan  recommended — namelj,  tongue- 
ing  the  under  part  of  a  branch  of  an  Apple  tree,  and  ineerting  tbe 
•eed  acTeral  limea  without  anoceedrcg.  I  bsTe  also  embedded 
the  aeeda  in  green  mosa,  and  bound  Ihem  with  matting  roond 
the  branches  with  no  better  reanltf. 

It  aeema  to  ma  that  the  Miatletoe  is  indigenous  to  oertSLin 
localities.  I  am  led  to  thia  concluaion  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
adjoining  county,  Bomerset,  it  ia  plentiful  almoat  to  a  nuiaance, 
yet  in  thia  part  of  Deronahire  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  plant, 
and  BO  great  ia  the  desire  to  obtain  specimen  a  that  I  am  quite 
rare  young  Apple  trees  with  the  Uiatletoe  growing  thereon  would 
command  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices. — Jambs  KicsoIiLB, 
TaviHoek. 


OBNAMENTAL  CONIFEES. 
CoPBSBSve  rtTNEBBiB  (Funebral  or  Weeping  Cyprcas).— JTuj. 
Ord.,  FinacrBp,  S  Cupressece.  Linn.,  Monatcia  Monsdelpbia. — A 
large  erergreen  coniferous  tree,  perfectly  hardy,  and  extremely 
elegant  in  its  growth.  Itfr.  Fortune  describes  it  as  having  a 
perfectly  straight  stem  GO  feet  in  height,  with  branches  growing 
at  Brat  horiiontally,  then  taking  a  graceful  curre  upwards,  the 
pointa  drooping  like aWeeping  Willow.  These weepmg branches 
are  long  and  slender,  giving  to  tho  entire  tree  an  extremely 
^cefnl  WMptng  form.  The  brancblel*  are  twa-ed^,  much 
>r«nohed,  Eem-like  in  appearance,  corered  with  bright  green 
idpreased  learea,  closely  imbricated,  in  four  rows.  This  tree  will 
00  particularly  valuoblofor  "park  scenery,  lawns,  the  entrance 
"  anburban  rillaa  ;  and  an  appropriste  ornament  to  the  realin^- 
iJftoee  of  the  dead."  Prom  Cbip"*-!  T*-tar  "•-odnerf  in 
'Mie,byW    T-^une, 

T-r-T-r-...       .     .E„„,     ^fl'^l..  •    ..  ,^..    ,.■.         TfiJ      >d 


Pinaoets,  §  Cupresaen. — An  erergreen  tree,  wd  lo  gmr  bam 


1.  CDpiesiaa  fanetirti.  J.  Jaalparaa  ipbaita. 

circular  pit  at  the  back;  the  young  branohea  are  DsnaQjn^ 
slender,  and  four-cornered  from  tiie  ickdIif  diapoaition  gfttt 
le  res.  Tbe  fruit  ia  quite  apherieal,  gUnconi^  ahort^  pwlM 
eulate,  and  about  half  aa  large  oa  the  ball  of  ■  potM  vM4 
tjSmt    V.nor"'-if'^'>!r-      T-.^^no-^  b-  "-.  Ibrtoiwia  Ulfc 


JOVSSAL  OF  HOBTIOTLTUBE  UTD  OOTTAGB  aiXDEITBB. 
FIM£L£A  CULTDBB. 


B  genni  Finulai  u  ■  nnill  tribe  of  erergreen  ahrubs,  all 
»of  NBwHoltand.  Th*j  m«j  all  bj  coltars  ind  t™ining 
own  and  formed  into  braatifol  ipeoimeni,  both  for  oma- 
ng  the  greenhouH  and  oomerntorj  and  alio  for  exhibition 
•so.  HoireTflr,  the  two  aiMciei  mtwt  uied  for  tha  latE«r 
>ia  are  Pimelea  Hsndenomi,  irith  rafe-oolour«d  floweri  j 
'.  ipectsbili),  which  haa  a  large  nimpAct  h«d  of  white 
1.  The  lait-named  ii  tbe  freeat  to  grow,  aod,  coniequentlj, 
irdieat  speciea.  Manj  a  ooantrj  gardener  wbo  rune  up  to 
in  ODco  B-jear  to  *ee  One  of  the  great  metropotitan  ■howl 
,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  kaow  how  to  grow  aimilar  apecimtma 
h,    for   imtSDCe,  u   the  annexed   engraring  repreaents. 

of  our  readera  who  maj  nerer  hare  aeen  luch  a  plant  may 
Hured  that  it  ia  ■  fiilhAil  picture  taken  from  ■  plant  then 

and  flowering  aa  frael;  aa  the  engnTlng  ahowa  it.  The 
of  it  ia  Pimelea  apectsbilii. 

ir,  an  ingenious  tbonghtful  cDltirator  deeirou*  of  trjmg  to 
a  •imilu'  specimen,  would  Bret  inqnire.  What  coil  doaa  it 
e?  ITnt.How  andwhenaml  pot  it?  Tbea,  How  ahill  I 
to  train  it  >o  la  to  cause  it  to  aaiumo  such  a  form  F  Then, 
watering,  Doea  it  require  abnndanoe  cDoatautlj,  or  more 
I  time  than  another  ?  Farther,  What  heat  doe*  it  require  t 
astly,  Pleaae  tell  me  the  summer  genera)  management  ani? 
'inter  treatment  ?      All  theee  reaaonable   qosriea  I  will 

truat   :the  treat- 
I  aha  II  describe 


to  the  operation  of  potting.     Choon  a  pot  at  hut 
one  men  wider  than  the  old  one,  and  let  it  be  quite  olein. 

Potiiitg. — The  beat  time  for  repotting  ii  early  epring,  aa  ■ 
general  rule — wj  from  the  middle  ol  March  to  tbe  beginning  of 
ipriL  Let  the  oompoat  be  moderalelj  dry,  and  alao  the  ball 
of  aoil  in  which  the  plant  is  growing.  Tun  the  ball  carefully 
cut  of  the  pot,  and  pick  out  nearly  aU  of  the  old  drainage,  being 
oareful  not  to  bruise  Or  break  the  roots.  Should  any  be  dead 
cut  them  away  to  a  linng  part.  Rub  off  some  of  the  old  aoil, 
eapeoially  that  on  the  mr&oe.  Then  place  some  compost  in  tha 
pot  just  aufBoieat  to  raiae  the  ball  level  with  the  rim  of  tbe  pot, 
Oil  in  round  the  ball  with  the  compost,  preHing  it  down  arm 
but  not  hard  aa  it  is  put  in.  Fill  up  to  the  rim,  and  then  girethe 
pot  a  amart  atroke  or  two  on  the  bench,  that  will  cause  the  soil 
jiul  to  alok  low  enough  in  the  pot  to  bold  auffioient  water  to 
wet  t^  balL  Frees  tbe  toil  down  again,  le*el  it,  and  le«Ta  it 
neatly  finished.  Then  giTe  a  good  watering  and  set  the  plant  in 
its  place  not  hr  from  the  glass.  Young  Tigorous  planLa  may 
lery  probably  require  a  second  shift  about  July  ;  hut  the  healUi 
and  growtli  of  the  plants  will  be  tbe  guide  aa  to  this  second 
shift  the  same  year.  If  it  haa  made  great  growth,  then  it  will 
bear  a  second  shift ;  but  if  it  has  not  made  great  progress,  then 
let  it  remain  till  spring  comes  round  again.    Large  plants  will 


require  a  larger  shift  in  proporli 


ill  duak  training 
young     plants, 

in  and  delight, 
ng  their  leisure 
ill  this  inoooent 
DMDt.  It  was 
.hem  a  labour  of 
nd  ao  it  must  bo 
Tery  grower  at- 
DgCogrowapMi- 

llrst  thin^  to 
lught  of  la  to 
e  the  plant!.  I 
by  all  means  to 

joung  plants, 
■Aer  them    of  a 

able  nurseryman  who  haa  a  good  stock  to  choose  from. 
er  point  attend  to — prootm  at  least  two  plants,  though 
roold  not  be  too  many.  Tlie  reason  kr  this  ia,  one  might 
UaTe  then,  at  laaat,  two  atrings  to  yonr  bow. 
. — The  proper  soil  for  ■  Pimelea  ia  two  parts  flbr*  peat, 
tA  from  a  dry  moor  where  Heath  grows  plentifully  (choose 
r  posaiblp,  as  ia  of  a  brown  not  black  colour  ;  if  it  ia  mixed 
larp  white  sand  ao  much  the  better)  ;  one-part  turfy  loam 
n  upland  posture,  which  will  require  laying  in  a  heap  for 
to  kill  the  grasa  or  other  weeda  that  might  he  in  it.  Add 
e  a  regular  mixture  of  charcoal  or  amall  pieces  of  sand- 
)r  CTcn  broken  pota.  Theae  last  are  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
f  makiog  the  toil  poroua,  ao  aa  to  admit  water  readily  to 
e  the  nhole  of  the  aoil  in  the  pot.  If  the  compost  ia  deB- 
1  sand,  add  also  a  liberal  mixture  of  what  ia  called  silver 

At  the  time  of  potting  mil  all  tbeee  well  together.  Pull 
■■*»  the  pest  and  the  loam,  hut  do  not  ailt  the  oompoat 
ng  for  young  plants,  and  eren  for  them  Dse  no  finer  a 
lan  one  with  three-quarter-inch  mesh.  Then  bare  raady 
tity  of  broken  pots  in  three  aiies,  the  largest  to  ootct  the 
,  Ihs  next  lo  lay  upon  them,  and  the  last  next  the  oompost. 
it  a  few  of  the  rougheat  pieoea  of  the  aoil  and  lay  them 

drainage.     Ih«  pot  ia  then  ready  fbr  the  plant,  whiob 


A  plant  growing  in 

inch  pot  Aiould  be 
potted  into  one  eight- 
inchea  diameter,  and 
one  in  an  eight-iuoh  pot 
into  an  elcren-inch  pot. 
TraiiHiig.  —  If  the 
plant  haa  only  one 
ttraight  shoot,  nip  off 
the  top  6  inches  from 
the  soil  for  the  pm> 
pose  of  giring  it  a 
abort  tl«n  about  i 
inches  high,  cleam  of 
branches.  Such  a  dwarf 
standard  is  prefmble- 
ta  one  with  shoot* 
close  to  the  soil. 

This  stopping  should 
be  dona  shortly  after. 
the  plant  has  been 
potted,  then  replace 
tbe  plant  or  plant*  in 
the  greenhouse  as  near 
the  glass  as  may  be 
oonrenient.  Three  or 
four  Bh[>ota  will  break 
forth  near  the  top  of 
the  shoot.  These  must 
he  allowed  to  grow 
the  Srat  summer  with- 
out stopping,  only 
when  they  bare  attained  8  inches  or  3  inches  in  length  place  aa 
many  neat  small  sticks  painted  green  a*  there  are  shoots  at 
equal  distances  all  round  the  plant.  Then  tie  each  shoot  to  Hm 
nearest  stick,  but  be  rery  careful  in  the  drawing  the  ahoot*  to 
tbe  atioka  or  they  will  split  ofi'  at  the  base  just  where  they 
spring  from  tbe  c«nb«  stem.  If  any  of  the  ahoott  are  stronger 
than  the  rest,  let  inch  be  more  bent  down  to  check  the  strong 
growth;  and,  on  the  contrary,  keep  the  weaker  shoots  more 
upright,  which  will  give  them  mora  strength.  The  point  to  he 
aimed  at  is  to  hare  these  shoots  well  balanced  and  of  aa  efoal 
strength  as  possible.  They  form  the  framework  or  main  braniJAea 
of  the  future  plant, 

The  spring  following,  after  repotting,  thsM  flrat  ahoota  thonld 
be  stopped,  or,  rather  I  should  say,  cat  back  to  8  inches  in 
length  &om  the  main  stem.  They  may  be  allowed  to  sen'I  ont 
three  shoots  eaoh,  and  to  each  of  theee  a  (mall  atlek  should  ha 
placed,  and  the  shoots  tied  to  them  ao  as  to  form  a  round  bead 
in  the  form  indicated  bj  the  aboTe  woodont.  Beplaoe  the  plant 
on  the  greeohonae-atage,  and  expose  erecy  part  of  the  plant  lo  . 
an  equal  share  of  light.  This  is  of  great  importance.  If  the 
cultiTBtor  has  a  span-roofed  greenhouse  that  wiU  be  easily 
managed  ;  but  if  the  house  ia  a  lean-to,  then  he  must  turn  his 
plant  reiy  frequently,  or  the  shoot*  at  IJie  lidea  furthat  from 


spHtabLUs. 
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the  light  will  be  weak  and  drawn,  and  the  consetjuence  will  be 
a  one-sided  plant.  Attending  to  this  point  and  keeping  the  plant 
properly  attended  to  f^ith  water,  air,  &c.,  it  will  form  a  liand- 
some  fair-sized  plant  the  second  year.  •  The  following  spring 
repeat  the  operation  of  repotting,  stopping,  and  training ;  though 
if  the  plant  is  strong  and  liealtliy  it  may  be  allowed  to  flower 
moderately,  and  as  the  flowers  are  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  they 
will  be  stopped  naturally.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  shoots 
year  by  year  are  carefully  thinned,  so  as  to  gire  air  and  space  for 
the  leaves  to  expand. 

Watering. — Use  soft  water  always.  Bain  water  is  the  best. 
Give  most  water  when  the  plant  is  growing  freely — tiiat  i», 
during  tlio  spring  and  summer,  through  autumn  and  winter  only 
giye  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  plant  from  flagging.  Keep  a 
temperature  up  in  winter  of  from  40°  to  45°,  and  in  spring  it 
may  be  increased  to  from  50®  to  55®  in-doors. 

BUMMER  TBEATMENT. 

Young  specimens  should  be  removed  out  of  the  greenhouse  in 
May,  and  pLt  into  a  cold  pit  well  glazed.  Cover  the  bottom 
with  dry  coal  ashes,  and  set  the  plants  upon  saucers  turned 
opnde  down,  or  on  bricks  just  so  high  as  to  allow  head-room 
mr  the  plants  without  touching  the  glass.  £ver}'  fine  duy  draw 
the  lightf  clean  ofi;  and  expose  the  plants  to  the  full  air.  Sec 
that  they  have  plenty  of  room.  At  least  there  should  a  foot 
apace  from  plant  to  plant.  Nothing  injures  specimens  more 
than  over^crowding  even  in  the  open  air.  In  this  pit  they  shoidd 
remain  all  the  summer,  give  them  abundance  of  uir  every  day 
and  night  too  in  warm  weather.*  In  heavy  raiiiH,  if  they  are 
kept  in  a  pit,  tliey  can  be  sheltered  from  excessive  wet,  and  yet 
have  air  given  them  to  keep  them  cool.  During  bright  aun* 
ahiue  shade  them  with  canvass  or  netting.  When  they  hare 
attained  a  sufficient  size  and  strength  then  th«y  mav  be  set  out 
in  a  sheltered  place,  but  not  near  a  waU,  hedge,  or  tall  trees.  As 
■oon  as  the  nigfits  begin  to  be  cool,  a^iproaohing  frost,  remove 
them  into  tlie  greenhouse,  first  onuniniiig  the  pots,  and  if  they 
are  dirty  let  them  be  thoroughly  BorubEed  dean.  Of  course, 
during  the  entire  season  no  wem  must  be  allowed  to  grow  in 
the  pott,  nor  yet  any  moss  en  the  aurfiloe,  and  the  planta  will 
be  benefited  if  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  frequently 
stirred,  and  even  a  little  freth  wmpoit  added  when  the  plants 
are  lioused  for  the  winter. 

WINTER  itAVABtMXST,       . 

This  treatment  may  be  dcacribed  in  a  few  words.  Keep  the 
air  in  the  house  sweet,  and  renew  it  by  opening  t!ie  lights  every 
fine  day.  In  damp  foggy  weather  light  the  firee  in  the  morning, 
and  give  air  to  dxy  the  plants.  Give  but  just  water  enough  to 
wet  the  soil,  and  invariably  supply  that  liquid  in  the  morning. 
Allow  no  dead  leaves  or  other  decaying  matter  to  remain  in  the 
houses.  In  frosty  weather,  of  course,  secure  suflicient  heat  to 
keep  it  from  the  plants.  By  attending  carefully  to  these  direc- 
tions, and  destroying  all  insects  that  may  attack  the  planta,  an 
aaaidaous  cultivator  may  grow  a  specimen  equal  to  the  engrav- 
ing. T. 


TEADE  LISTS  BECEIVED. 

Dwripiive  Catalogue  qf  Select  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seedt, 
by  William  Drummond  <f  Sons,  Stirling^  K.B.,  and  Duhlin. — 
This  is  a  very  good  and  useful  catalogue.  Accompanying  it  are 
two  small  pamphlets — one  containing  "  Directions  for  Sowing 
and  Cultivating  Vegetable  Seeds,"  and  the  other  "  Directions 
for  the  Culture  of  Flower  Seeds."  Both  of  these  are  well 
written,  contain  good  practical  information,  and  will  be  found 
lueful  monitors  to  the  uninitiated. 

Jamei  Jffunter  S;  Co^e  Spring  Catalogue  and  Price  Current  of 
Seeds,  ^c,  Bristol^  is  an  ordinary  seed  catalogue. 


WOKK  FOR   THE    WEEK. 

KITCHEV  »ARDEM. 
!k  the  open  ground  seeds  of  vegetables  should  be  got  in  as 
^i/x;ditiousfy  as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  should  the  weather 
ontinue  wet,  it  will  not  do  to  trample  the  gnuind  too  much, 
n  such  a  case,  many  crops  may  be  sown  in  heat,  to  be  trans- 
««.Anted  at  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  Aeparague^  give 
>lenty  of  uii  o  tliese  and  all  other  crops  in  frauics.  Cauli- 
•^Mp^«^  p^— ^     at  ^-om  ♦*»«  Beed-p«—  f»i^  *he  young  ***•»♦-  Sefore 
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80  wings.  Dung  and  dig  a  piece  of  ground  for  planting  out  tht 
plants  from  the  pots  in  which  they  have  been  wintered,  or  btm 
the  frames,  to  be  corered  with  hand-glasses,  placing  a  itnng 
plant  in  each  angle ;  to  be  well  soaked  with  water  before  thigr 
are  turned  out.  Cucumberey  sow  seed.  Carrote,  tow  in  fitUM^ 
and  thin  those  already  up  ;  also  sow  a  crop  in  the  open  gromuL 
Ditarf  Kulneu  Beans,  pot  oiT  all  that  are  fit  as  aoon  aa  pnnihl^ 
and  sow  fresh  crops.  JUoneradish,  plant,  if  not  done.  LeUuta, 
sow  a  crop  of  Cos  in  frames,  and  in  the  open  ground.  JPoieiom, 
plant  on  a  warm  border.  Sweet  Basil^  sow  in  heat,  aa  dao 
Sweet  Marjoram  and  Tomatoes,  Sea-kale  and  Hhubarb,  for  Bfld 
year*s  forcing  to  be  planted  on  deeply -trenched  and  well-ma- 
nured  ground ;  a  hillock  of  straw  or  light  litter  to  be  plsocd 
over  the  crowns  to  protect  them  from  the  yicissitudet  of  tbs 
weather. 

FLOWER   OABDBK. 

Let  all  ornamental  i)luntiiig  be  finished  betimes,  and  proUct 
those  planted  in  autumn  from  wind-waving.  Pot  Mosi  isd 
Provence  Kosi 8  and  Persian  Lilacs  for  future  forcing;  pluqp 
them  immediately,  and  mulch  them  over.  See  to  the  sowing  of 
tender  annuals  in  heat ;  and  a  few  of  the  Califomian  and  tiM 
hardier  sorts  of  annuals  may  be  sown  ir.  the  borders.  Bsnoa- 
culuscs  to  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  grooi^ 
and  the  surface  in  a  fit  state  to  rake ;  to  bo  planted  an  inch  and 
a  half  deep. 

FBUIT  OABDEN. 

Prune  Buspbcrrios.  Any  Gooseberries  and  Currants  not 
previously  pruned  should  forthwith  be  attended  to. 

BTOVB. 
Any  Bpeoimen  plants  in  tliis  house  which  require  shiftiig 
should  be  attended  to  in  the  course  of  the  month.  Give  Stepitt- 
notis  floribunds,  and  Aliamanda  cathartica  and  A.  grandiflon 
a  brisk  bottom  huat.  Pot  Gloriosa  superba,  and  begin  to  itni 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  &c.  Out  back  sont 
of  the  kinds  after  flowering  to  form  bushy  apecimens,  and  to 
increase  the  stock  by  cuttings. 

OREEir HOUSE  AKD  00N8BBVATOBT. 

Persevere  stewdily  in  the  directions  as  regards  temperature,  fte., 
laid  down  in  previous  calendars.  A  slight  advance  in  heat  bmj 
be  made  on  bright  days ;  but  if  cloudy  skies  intervene,  rerert 
immediately  to  decreased  temperature  and  lets  humidity.  Tb§ 
young  plants  of  Fuchsias  may  now  be  shifted  into  large-nd 
pots.  A  general  compost  to  grow  them  in  is  one  part  tnify 
loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  one  part  peat-earth.  To  thu  mixtnt 
it  is  requisite  to  add  a  small  portion  of  sand,  to  be  well  misfld 
previous  to  using.  The  Cameliias  done  flowering  to  be  ranofil 
to  a  mmat  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  ranging  from  60^  to 
65^.  Climbers  to  be  prunci,  cutting  away  weak  and  deeajid 
wood,  and  shortening  back  shoots  to  provide  bottom  wood  fa 
the  ensuing  season.  As  the  natives  of  various  climates  arekipt 
together  in  a  greenhouse,  it  is  advisable  that  some  arruiMMit 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  that  the  plants  of  warm  cumslai 
may  be  accommodated  with  the  warmcat  place,  and  that  othea 
of  more  temperate  climes  may  be  suppli^  with  a  free  drcola* 
tion  of  air. 

FOBCINO-FIT. 

Keep  up  the  temperature  to  65°,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  lir 
freely  day  and  night  in  favourable  weather.  Fumigate  to  kaep 
down  green  fiy,  and  syringe  lightly  evcxy  afternoon  between  two 
and  three  o*clock. 

PITfl   AND  FBAMBB. 

It  is  now  time  to  commence  in  earnest  the  propagation  of  •& 
softwooded  and  free-growing  plants  for  the  adoniment  of  ttl 
beds  and  borders  in  summer,  and  for  that  purpose  a  ttwiiiw^ 
dung-bed  frame,  having  a  slight  l>ottom  heat,  will  suiBce.    JfiH 
up  to  within  1  foot  of  the  glass,  upon  which  place  abontiinefai 
of  dry  sandy  soil,  in  which  the  cuttings  may  be  put  directly  JN 
can  procure  a  young  growth  for  the  purpose.    Some  prniBr  tt 
put  the  cuttingA  in  well- drained  pots  of  aandj  soil,  and  to  plnM 
the  pot  to  their  rims  in  the  dung,  and  oUiers  advise  to  stdi 
Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  in  pans  of  wet  sand,  which  is  an 
lent  plan  later  in  the  season ;  but  durinc  the  present  doll 
they  would  be  liable  to  damp  off.    Alpine  and  other  rare  ptattL 
in  pots  to  bo  looked  over,  removing  all  decayed  matter,  sM 
stirring  up  the  surface  of  the  soil.    Those  which  it  may  be  d** 
^irable  to  pro{>agate  should. be  divided  into  pieoea,  repotted,  mi 
.placed  again  in  the  frame.    Sow  seed'  of  Salvia  patens,  as  tt^ 
nake  better  flowering  plants  raised  in  this  wi^  than  by  oattimr 
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Mate  DaAlkw  of  which  a  good  Hook  ii  required,  by  putting 
them  in  heet  till  thej  breM,  and  then  remoTing  the  Tonng 
ihoots,  each  of  which  to  be  potted  in  a  small  60  or  thumb- pot, 
and  placed  on  a  hotbed  which  has  stood  long  enough  for  the 
moist  heat  to  pass  off,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  young  plants. 
The  frame  to  be  kept  as  dose  as  possible,  and  water  to  be  given 
frequentlT }  bnt  a  caxefol  watch  to  be  krat  to  prcTent  the  access 
of  hot  steam.  Sow  Mignonette,  Sweet  Peas,  Ten- week  Stocks, 
Ac.,  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  Prepare  soils  by  getting  them 
into  aheda  to  dry  and  sweeten  for  spring  use.         W.  Kilirs. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

This  has  chiefly  been  confined  to  works  of  routine.  The 
froet  that  came  again  on  Sunday  has  prerented  us  going  on 
with  Box-edging  and  grareUing,  but  furnished  a  eood  opportunity 
for  turning  oTer  the  ridges  in  the  kitchen  and  Sower  gardens. 

BOZ-BDGIMe. 

Many  mistakes  and  extra  labour  are  often  incurred  with  Box- 
edging,  by  trusting  entirely  to  the  eye  and  the  line  for  the  lerel, 
and  there  is  shaving  off  here,  and  adding  there,  and  yet  no 
oertainty  that  all  is  right.  The  inclination  of  a  long  walk  is 
also  Tery  deceiTing.  I  hare  had  people  betting  that  they  were 
sure  that  the  walk  fell  firom  them  to  a  certain  point,  whilst 
from  that  point  to  where  they  stood  the  ground  actually  rose 
8  feet  or  4  feet !  In  such  cases,  the  walk  will  look  best  if  at  all 
straight,  if  the  decline  is  regular  so  much  in  every  10  feet  or 
20  feet.  The  two  sides  on  ground  at  all  lerel,  should  also  be 
level  with  each  other.  The  first  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to 
secure  the  desired  level  on  one  side,  by  means  of  stakes  put  into 
the  ^und,  and  a  stout  line  placed  over  them  so  as  to  secure 
a  umform  sweep,  which  nothing  tells  better  than  a  tight  line 
and  a  gardener's  eye.  Place  in  similar  atakes  on  the  opposite 
side,  of  the  walk,  and  exactly  on  the  same  level,  and  then  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  go  wrong.  Then  the  toil  must  be  made 
up  to  that  level,  forking  over  the  bottom  and  trampling  it  hard, 
adding  the  most  of  what  is  wanted  at  two  or  three  times,  and 
securing  a  width  next  the  walk  fully  3  inches  or  4  inches  beyond 
tie  line.  When  the  soil  is  about  the  height  of  the  line,  beat 
it  down  firmly  with  a  rammer,  and  make  any  inequalities  all 
right  with  some  fine  soil  on  the  surface,  and  beat  finn  with  the 
bflick  of  the  spade,  and  then  cut  out  with  the  spade  dose  to  the 
line  for  the  Box,  which  plant  with  the  finest  soil  squeezed  firmly 
against  it.  In  winter  a  little  sand  should  also  be  trickled  along 
the  line  of  the  Box,  which  fills  up  all  crevices,  and  if  some  is 
left  on  the  Box  it  will  help  to  protect  it  until  the  frosts  aro 
oyer.  All  the  soil  left  after  planting  on  the  walk  side  should 
be  cleared  out  after  planting,  and  in  winter  and  early  spring 
eapeoially  some  fine  gravel  should  be  placed  against  the  Box 
to  prevent  the  frost  breaking  the  line.  I  know  that  Box  is 
often  planted  with  a  tithe  of  the  trouble  mentioned  above ;  but 
then  there  is  the  risk  that  the  edging  will  sink  in  one  place  and 
be  left  standing  high  in  others.  Ab  such  jobs  are  rather 
permanent,  it  suits  best  to  make  the  ground  uniform  in  firm- 
ness, so  that  there  shall  be  no  sinking  at  all  afterwards.  If  old 
Box  is  to  be  used,  it  ought  to  be  earthed-up  a  twelvemonth 
beforehand,  so  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  roots  near  the  top,  as 
it  is  best  to  use  rooted  slips  some  6  inches  or  so  in  length.  'Xhe 
top  of  the  Box  should  also  be  pruned  level,  so  that  when  left  an 
inoh  or  so  aboTc  the  soil,  it  may  all  be  level  to  the  eye  from 
end  to  end.  In  cold,  stiff,  day  soils,  a  Uttle  sand  and  fine  leaf 
mould  against  the  roots  ol  the  Box  will  benefit  it  mudi  and 
give  it  a  good  start. 

WALKS. 

In  new  walks  it  is  as  well  to  do  what  draining  is  necessary  as 
aoon  as  the  Box  is  fixed }  and  in  grarelling,  if  at  all  rough,  the 
dryness  of  the  walk  will  much  depend  on  the  roughest  gravel 
and  stones  being  placed  at  the  bottom.  In  such  oases,  walks 
will  not  only  be  generally  dry,  but  even  when  on  a  slope  they 
will  be  little  liable  to  have  the  sur&ce  disturbed  and  run  even 
l[y  the  heaviest  rains. 

Another  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  rounding  of  walks 
too  much.  We  should  not  like  to  have  the  oentre  higher  than 
the  outside — tay  for  a  six-feet  walk  1|  inch,  and  for  a  twelve- 
Ibel  walk  from  2  inches  to  8  inches.  In  a  celebrated  public 
gpffdan,  we  noticed  a  walk  once  made  by  a  great  authority, 
vhieh  must  have  been  some  18  inches  or  15  inches  higher  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  sides  where  it  joined  the  lawn.    We  | 


never  stepped  upon  a  more  uncomfortable  affair.  We  have 
heard  of  those  not  very  bright,  being  initiated  into  knowing 
their  left  from  their  right  leg,  oy  one  being  bandaged  with  a  hay- 
band  and  the  other  with  a  strawband,  whilst  the  teacher  put 
them  through  their  facings  by  shouting  out,  "  Hay  leg,  straw 
leg,"  and  no  one  could  walk  on  that  wide  walk  without  mentally 
saying  to  himself,  **  High  leg,  low  leg,  long  leg,  short  leg.'*  The 
more  level  walks  are,  the  easier  wiu  they  be  to  walk  on. 

One  word  more  to  amateurs.  If  the  bottom  of  their  walks, 
and  alto  the  rough  stones  at  the  bottom,  are  well  covered  with  coal 
ter,  or  the  gas  lime  from  gas-houses,  it  will  be  long  before 
worms,  or  even  many  weeds  disturb  them.  Nothing  takes 
more  from  the  beauty  of  walks  than  worm-heaps,  and  whoever 
in  a  small  place  is  near  to  a  gas-house  may,  in  the  forming  of 
their  walks,  pretty  well  set  them  at  defiance. 

BOUTINB. 

Dried  horse- droppings  in  a  shed  for  Mushroom-beds.  Earthed- 
up  Potatoes  in  pots.  Sowed  some  Celery  and  a  few  fiower-seeda» 
being  afraid  to  sow  such  things  as  Capsicums,  Basil,  and  fiower- 
seeds,  as  we  know  not  yet  where  to  put  them  when  growing. 
In  a  month,  by  turning  out  many  things  into  temporary  becb 
there  will  be  more  room,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  early  sowing 
unless  things  can  be  kept  ffrowing  on.  Cdmy  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  may  be  sown  before  Christmas  and  not  bolt  th  e 
sooner,  if  you  can  keep  it  without  being  cheeked ;  but  if  yoa 
sow  in  March  and  allow  it  to  get  cheeked,  you  may  have  all 
your  erop  bolted.  It  is  the  treatment,  the  nnd  growth,  and 
not  the  mero  time  of  sowing,  that  will  secure  good  unbolted 
early  Celerv.  The  Incomparable,  a  dwarf  white  sort,  but  which 
is  eatable  for  nearly  the  whole  length,  is  Tery  hardy,  and  may 
be  grown  thickly  in  beds,  I  begin  to  use  in  preference  to  every 
other  sort,  more  especially  as  those  who  are  judges  begin  to 
notice  its  fine  qualities  at  table  before  they  knew  it  waa  a  par- 
ticular variety.  We  have  not  had  a  single  bad  or  run  head  of  it 
this  season.  The  earthing-up  is  almost  a  sinecure,  as  you  may 
send  plants  to  table  9  inches  or  12  inchea  in  length.  When 
undressed  they  may  be  about  13  inches  or  14  inehea. 

TRUIT  eABDBK. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week  ;  and  have  begun  to  put  in  a  hm 
cuttings  of  Verhenat  that  are  at  all  scarce.  My  stores  always 
stand  in  the  cuttfaig-pots  all  the  winter.  They  will  be  set  in 
a  bed  of  leaves,  with  a  fair  heat  and  a  frame  over  them,  and 
some  15  inches  or  18  inchea  from  the  glass,  so  as  not  to  require 
much  shading.  The  smallest  bits  are  now  used — two  buds,  or 
eren  one  buS,  with  a  good  niece  of  the  stsJk,  for  the  stalk 
between  the  joints  will  root  ntst  enough.  I  was  pretty  weU 
knocked  in  a  heap  by  seeing  at  the  first  commencement  as  much 
thrown  down  as  watte  as  some  clever  fellow  would  make  a 
fortune  of  in  the  case  of  a  new  sort.  After  storing  in  little  room 
aU  the  winter  there  ought  to  be  no  waste  now,  and  nobody  but 
a  particular  friend  should  expect  a  handful  of  cuttings  now, 
though  there  might  have  been  truckloads  in  summer  and  autumn. 
If  you  ask  me  if  this  bed  of  leaves  (tree),  is  the  best  thing  and 
place  for  these  cuttings,  I  say  No.  I  would  have  preferred  » 
propagating-house  with  bottom  and  top  heat  from  hot  water, 
and  the  ability  to  use  the  syringe  in  a  bright  day  instead  of 
shading.  But  we  must  make  the  most  oi  what  we  have ;  and 
have  tried  to  aroid  one  danger  froxa  the  tree  leaves— that  of 
small  slu^  raked  up  with  them,  by  turning  and  watering  the 
surfisee  with  boiling  water,  a  large  water-p»il  to  each  light,  then 
turning  some  quicklime  among  them,  and  then  ooTering  with 
dry  coal  ashea.  These  little  matters  often  make  all  the  differenee 
between  snocese  and  next-to-foilure.  We  hpve  some  Ferns  look- 
ing sickly  from  pottmg  them  in  winter  in  oold  instead  of  well-aired 
and  heated  soil.  We  have  known  fine  collections  of  Melona 
sown  in  an  afternoon,  and  not  a  seed  left  in  the  morning,  from 
the  pote  not  being  protected  fkrom  mice. — ^R.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  nrrrately  to  the  depart* 
mental  writers  of  the  **  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Qardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  to  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  Au 
eommunications  should  therefore  be  addressed  mM^  to  He 
SdUon  vf  the  **J<mmal  ^  JTorlievltare,  <fe.."  162»  JZifl 
Street,  Loudon,  JS,C, 
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W.  .1.0  req™,t  th.t  «>rr«ponden1 .  -ill  not  mix  up  on  ih„  J°;;«°^h«™,..";^r™fflJ"^;  mitSiiw^i^^^^^^ 

nme  ebtet  queatioiu  relating  to  Qardening  and  those  on  ineihem  nUai  thoiter  thin  uul,  ud  BW  proUcilon  rram  *;ii>|  ta* 

Poultry«ndBeoBnbjeel«,if  theyeipwt  togot  Ihain  »in«e»od  d  nlghli. 

promptlj  tnd    conTMiieiitlT,  but  write   tham  on    leparat*  E-hhusb  a  G«ii»hi  Pl.h    [JT.  r.l.-Wo  never   nmlerUlii  eilhw  li 

comnmniwtioiu.    AUo  nerot  to  send  more  than  two  or  *„»^' l'^'"'jJnh«  Fe  an  5o'i'ltK^«diriTD™^ 

tlit««  qoMtiona  at  once.  °i^l>  to  pitl:it  ont  whu  we  coniider  errcn  tn  pluii  (Bit  to  u 

We  wnnot  reply  prirstely  to  «nj  communication  nnloM  nndfr  ",'"^JJ^''Jj;',^SJ"^u'^'°„^n™?W*«  pT.'li?o^^ 

Terj  gpeoial  oiroumstanoei.  ™^-^^  ^^  ^^^^  Fooihci  Room  (A*  AmaUur  Con<™w).- 

IZ^XWn^^tZii  '"""^'*  brM™r..l™en:n.,.  ,ou  w.ll  find  th=  ie-  ■™:,^^:;i''h™''°."/°'iV'd1:;^o^^^ 

ji«f  more.    For  IniUnce,  a  cut  of  SO'".  I>r,[e  or  «.._ „ ■  lucu  nniu-  .-  .1.......  ..-v— ~- 

p^  frum  3i  inchH  to  *\  Incliee  ;  1  ciul  ol  BS'i  will  be  Ihirtj-Iwn  pnij  of  u  |,  ^ii,,,  to  drr  Hie  vA\  orM  ■  (nnwea,  md  Uien 

tilechei  ind  gn  an  ;  ■  cut  ol  13'>  Hil:  be  lwelTepo:>  about  loilDGhri>;  aiiture  liamre  uilntr.  or  vlange  the  Mil  In  ImUIiir  vi 

neltfbboiirhood 
tnon^rll 

m  Inchw  endrrtlallieeimB  hciUlK,'^  The  dlrlriod  would  IflTC  diffe™ 

Diti(E'.'»lw"o"r  niM  ™™i>»M  «iior"°t«™'b*it"aii  -snl^.    Whj-  ni 

18  laeheil  pultlng  in  e  blocL  lo  u  to  norrow  tlia  neck  of  Ihe  flue,  and  pU 
■  dampor  lo  remlale  the  dnnghl !    We  fnr  If  Iliaa  yon  arnool  meks  t 


it  Injur*  plmta  eboie  cttnind,  bat  It  rantt  Da  t«I7  w?»«» 
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lis  iHccuieH  and  nilnnl  character  n(  the  loll.  the  bM  ila 
"ean  Hillaw  10  lecnre  treedon  from  all  aoch  InMtta,  wonni,  ten  lJI*J 
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faith  thaakriif 

jou.    yoBMn  ciiiljeiilirge'theholoir  not  wide  tnon^rh,  by  ehlpirfni:  tlis         GJoJiVoSpaciMiM  FicneitB  {J.L.  S.  il.).—Via  aaai.  tat1t^»i-'^^ 
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iDgb:  elayed  porcWng  liieie  Orclildi  nil  iprfng,  tOr  most  likely  the  nnitm^ 
{OM  oohad  thoni  Irom  haigrown  them  In  an  ortlnary  Orchld-hwua. aid. ■ 
«it  t        HiBcqucnce.  Ihey  will  ba  ™i her  tender  10  be  placed  at  Ihia  time  "' '"JfJ 

ter. !  c  alarmed;  when  woTTncr  days  come  and  they  begin  to  grow  Ih^willw* 
1  will        .(t  plump  ogain.     It  will  be  advisable  whllil  they  are  In  <hL>  a(aU  el  >■ 

i'ld  b!  US'af So  baao"?  the'pKn  "bHlbi'begln''lo  grow,  then  fin  a  UtUa  mm 
heal<        ralsr  lo  them  ODi  or  u  ainall  ipout.    Lei  thli  first  water  bo  given  nindw 

--■-■ -ha  eentrebelngdry.    Inafc*- 

tame  way,  and  when  the  inftM 

'  T°t\.S"lme'tt?'hir3  Ik* 
Aia>.n  will  novo  mcreaaeo  »  maiTQ  ^n..  /onmay  ventnra  to  water  alliW 
ihe  eompoat,  only  tike  cira  not  10  wet  the  yonng  rlaing  nhooll.    K"^*" 
B  the  greenlionia  all  the  anmmer,  and  perhapi  yon  nay  bs  able  In  jbM 
:he  hrat  ahoola ;  when  that  la  Khiated.  then  wlthtwld  walerlng  enllr^ 
Arongh  Ihe  winter  ai  before.   Ai  the  plania  are  ao  email,  wa  maal  adfM 
ron  Id  be  very  patient  and  persevere  In  cuvtn'  enllnrellll  thepbinlslins 
__.„,.„,..„„.,..„„„„.  ,......„...„„,„,  ,.  .u^,„,.„t,.     _.        Bade  aeveral  auceeaalvE  yearly  growths..    Thla  they  nnit  do  l»'»"T™«!' 

•  apace  all  along  the  top  tor  a  foot  ventilator,  or  have  a  vonlllalor  the  depl        ,„,  flowora,    Sphagnum  la  cammonly  called  bog  moaa.    It  rwi^tfg 

11  InclicH  or  'io  Inchaa  deep,  tje  rcat  one^lnch  bnardi,  screwed  to  poita,  an        my  London  nuiwrytoan  that  grows  Orchlda. 

one  of  them  12  incbea  wide  hinged  10  open  downwarda.     For  moving,  t^  .  -^  imnivLaHnii  aud  AaisTOLOcaia  BiPBO  [X««rd)  —Beth  tMi 

re  the  lery  best  bordeta  that  can  be  made,  and  whera  Peach  and  Maa- 


Vjii:or«  r /'a Inn).— Train  the  tree)  to  wire  an  Inch  tram  the  wall.    Chli        eh dusc  between  Arlstulnchia  alnhn  and  Jiamlntini  niiduianira,aBlytMM 


nl™.    There  are  mil  dlrectloni  and  woodcnla  which  will  giro  y  "^^     '  ilh^he  IcavM  InOclo  b"    Iha  wh 

iimatlon  than  we  ran  ilnd  rwrai  tor  In  ihta  column.  dld'ait  Oelober,  and  la  now  and  wdl  bo  far*  Itrait  lima  utUI  a>~*<«ri 

<a  or  OAaDEKU  a  lloraa  (U,-t  nud  Lit  i^r^.     We  can  Karc^  Crciiiii»---Mr.  Beaton  hai  received  from  Kr.  Cola  l«Ttt  of  Cl*5« 

!  utDHi  Urrai  of  hirlni  europmnm  ;  too  kinds  without  flawen.  andanotbar  Kln<tth*leafaalB*«« 

h  monar  with  a  hoD^e  hot  nnt  named.     He  would  auggeat  that  the  thna  of  flovertDi  BbeM  M 

■vageai  If  -<■ named  1  also  If  ihe  pUnt  •ead-'  ''th-'  "aUtanea-that  1^  wilhMMV 
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TJLTBY,  BEE,  and  HOTTSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 

POULTRY,    1^.,    SHOWS. 

iCH  1st.  HALirxx.  Sm.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  Southowram,  near 
aliCox.    Entries  elose  Febnisry  20th. 

'  14th  and  15th.  Tavmton  avd  Soxkhsxt.  See,,  Charles  Ballanee, 
xIm  Taunton. 

)7th,  28th  and  S9th.  Bath  and  West  of  Ewolahd  (Citj  of  Wells). 
fward,  8.  Pitman,  £i»q..  Manor  Hoote,  Taunton.  Entries  clo«e  May  1. 
■  4th  and  5th.   Bbteblet  and  East  Riuimo.  Ssc.,  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 

CHRISTMAS  POULTRY  MARKET. 

{Continued  from  page  384.) 

Tb  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  a  small  digression  while  on  the 
ition  of  buyers,  when  we  speak  of  a  class  not  only  met  with 
Dhristmaa  but  at  other  times.       We  knew   of  a   banker 


It  was  with  him  as  it  often  is  with  many.  His<  goods  were" 
more  appreoi*ted  and  admired  by  himself  than  by  any  one  else. 
One  said  they  were  nas^,  g^eat,  ooarse  birds ;  another  preferred 
a  delicato  hen ;  and  a  third  thought  it  wicked  to  give  such  a 
price  for  anything  eatable.  The  buyer  thought  the  first  day  they 
would  make  their  money  at  any  time ;  the  second,  he  doubted 
whether  they  would  pay  much  ;  the  third,  he  tried  to  sell  them 
at  cost  price ;  the  fourth,  he  wished  he  had  never  seen  them  ; 
'the  fifth,  he  wished  somebody  would  steal  them ;  and  two  days 
afterwards  he  took  them  back.  G-iren  in  this  case  to  find  the 
pleasure  of  hope  and  memory.  These  are  not  the  only  goods  in 
the  market ;  but  they  are  all  of  the  same  date.  Many  small 
packages  that  arriTc  during  the  busy  week  arc  unnoticed ;  others 
fall  down  between  or  behind  the  large  hampers ;  some  few  are 
lost  altogether.  But  for  these  waifs  and  strays  there  would  be 
nothing  for  sale  for  some  days.  Country  people,  like  Londoners, 
are  keeping  Christmas.  Little  by  little  these  remnants  find 
buyers.    It  is  Hobson*s  choice  with  those  who  want.    They  are 


subside  into  their  accustomed  track. 


seased  only  within   the  last,  few  years),  one  of  the  most 

;ooratio  of  his  class,  and   one  of  the  most  eminent ;  who,    the  last  signs  of  Christmas  ;  the  excitement  is  past,  and  tltiings 
ough  he  would  in  his  private  room  in  Lombard  Street,  or       ^  ">    '  -    -^  •  -        -*  •      » 

change,  estimate  his  time  by  seconds,  yet  at  a  second-rate 
\  in  Leadenhall  would  spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour  over  the 
»y  of  a  few  shillings  in  purchasing  of  the  most  inferior 
ity  that  Which  he  could  have  ordered  at  a  respectable  shop, 
have  had  of  undeniable  excellence  for,  perhaps,  eighteen- 
«  more.    With  many  people  it  is  the  worx  of  a  Jifetime  to 
in^e  them  they  can  only  get  money's  worth  for  their  money, 
r  believe  in  their  ability  to  get  pictures,   furniture,  fish, 
try,  and  so  on,  at  less  than  its  value.    They  buy  nothing ; 
"  pick  up  "  e?erything.     We  believe  it  is  seldom  that  the 
1  buyer  is  as  good  a  judge  of  an  article  as  the  man  of  whom 
buying  it ;  and  if  he  is,  he  gets  only  fair  exchange, 
e  need  hardly  say  after  the  description  we  have  given,  that 
stmas  is  a  time  of  very  severe  labour  botli  to  masters  and 

It  is  followed  by  a  rest  when  the  market  has  been  a  good 
and  all  has  been  sold ;  but  sometimes  the  supply  has 
ided  the  demand,  and  the  consequence  is  a  heavy  stock, 
hioh  there  is  no  sale,  except  a  forced  one. 
•r  a  week  after  Christmas  little  lots  of  goods,  generally  the 
expensive,  are  brought  back  by  those  whose  anticipations 
been  too  grand.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  these 
s  would  hardly  believe  the  adrerse  influence  of  a  wet  day. 
le  are  wanderers  on  Chrii  tmas-eve.  They  have  also  rather 
money  to  spend  at  that  time ;  and  the  man  who  is  a  small 
(lose  buyer  for  a  coarse  article' at  periods  during  the  year, 
DOt  sacrifice  his  annual  importance  by  going  to  a  shop 
9  his  deviation  will  be   known,  and,  perhaps,  remarked 

He  will  go  where  he  has  never  been  before ;  will  ask 
rice  of  his  treat  as  though  he  bought  such  constantly,  and 


THE  CHINCHILLA  OR  SILVER  GREY  RABBIT. 

This  has  for  some  years  past  taken  a  place  amongst  the  fancy 

Rabbits  of  this  country,  to  which  it  is  well  entitled  from  the 

great  beauty  of  its  colour.    It  derives  the  term  Chinchilla  from 

its  similarity  in  colour  to  the  animal  of  that  name,  which  is  so 

famous  for  its  rare  and  valuable  fur.    The  Chinchilla  Rabbit 

was  imported  into  this  country  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago 

from  Belgium,  into  which  country  it  had  been  introduced  from 

France.    Those  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  were 

brought  there  from  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Antwerp,  and 

afterwards  crossed  with  some  bred  from  the  wild  Silver  Grey 

by  the  writer  of  this  paper.     The  dark  wild  Silver  Grey  Rabbits 

for  centuries  have  been  bred  in  warrens  in  Lincolnshire  for  the 

sake  of  their  skins,  which  ure  exported  in  large  quantities  to 

Russia  and  China,  where  they  are  made  up  into  dresses  in 

imitation  of  the  silver  erey  fox,  and  also  the  sea  otter,  the  skins 

of  which  vary  in  price  mm.  £20  to  £50  each,  according  to  their 

quality.     It  is  not  known  when  the  wild  Silver  Grey  was  first 

brought  into  England.    Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  have 

been  brought  from  the  Lincolnshire  warrens  and  introduced 

into  warrens  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Wales,  and  there  is  also  a 

small  warren  of  them  in  Sussex.  One  warren  in  Suffolk,  between 

Brandon  and  Thetford,  comprises  8500  acres  of  barren  land, 

from  which  35,000  Rabbits  are  annually  killed.   They  are  not  so 

hardy  as  the  common  Ghrey  wild  Rabbit,  and  require  feeding 


^ ,^,  „„^    through  the  winter.    The  value  of  their  skins  is  from  £1  to 

oolly  consult  his  wife  or  his  friend  whether  they  think  the    ^I  4ff.  per  dozen. — HuiTTS. 
e  as  good  and  as  large  as  that  he  bought  a  day  or  two 


This  can  only  bo  done  at  a  distance  from  home. 
J  not  confined  to  eatables,  the  same  man  practises  it  in 
He  buys  two  half-dozens  at  Christmas.  He  walks  in  to 
dl  wine-merchant's  some  distance  from  home,  asks  how 
es  are,  and  when  told  there  is  a  "  nice  thing  at  forty," 
lalf  a  dozen  as  a  sample. 

hese  same  things  are  done  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
ather  diminish  than  add  to  their  importance.  "  Scroggins 
ning  out,"  says  the  butcher's  boy  going  home  with  the 
**  Wish  it  may  last,"  ^ays  the  barman  of  the  neighbour- 
ine-vaults,  as  he  delivers  the  "  three  of  red  and  three  of 
"  A  wet  evening  compels  all  these  people  to  buy  at  home 
;  is,  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  as  we  have  said, 
re  not  then  as  good  customers  as  they  would  have  been 
ere:  hence  after  a  wet  day  or  two  lots  of  expensive 
y  come  back  to  market,  and  the  row  of  enormous  Turkeys 
as  admired  at  Leadenhall  a  week  before,  and  formed  the 
and  attraction  of  a   shop   for  fijt  or  six  days  before 


A  Rabb  OccTJBBEircB.— Mr.  Robson,  gamekeeper  to  Colonel 
Leslie,  Tettemear  House,  had  a  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  hen 
built  a  nest  in  a  tree.  His  poultry  were  in  the  habit  of  roosting 
in  some  spruces  close  to  his  house.  The  usual  process  was  gone 
through,  first  of  carrying  sticks,  then  straw ;  but  when  about 
finished  it  was  by  accident  destroyed. 


THE  CANARY  AND  THE  BRITISH   FINCHES. 

(Continued  from  page  366.) 


PAIRING  AND  BREEDING. 

It  is  generally  recommended  in  pairing  Canaries  for  breeding 

Surposes  to  match  a  Jonque  or  Yellow  cock  with  a  Mealy  or 
!uff  hen,  and  vice  verea;  it  being  thought  that  if  two  Jonque 

_    _„_  birds  are  paired  together,  that  the  young  ones  produced  from 

mas-day,  are  reconsigned  to  a  salesman,  like  pointers  in    such  ooupUng  are  more  delicate  and  rotten-feathered — that  is, 


try,  hunters  in  May,  and  traps  and  belongings,  the  pro- 
)f  an  officer  ordered  to  join  his  regiment  in  India,  '*  to  be 
r  what  they  will  fetch."  The  pleasures  of  hope  and  of 
y  may  be  well  in  poetry,  but  ask  the  owner  of  these  poor 
rhat  he  thinks  of  them.  When  he  bought  them  his  mind 
I  him  long  before  he  got  home  the  exact  place  where  he 


the  plumage  lies  rough  and  disordered,  or  the  feathers  are  apt  to 
fidl  out,  so  that  the  bird  has  a  ragged  and  untidy  appearance. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  theory  when  the  birds  which 
are  paired  together  are  nearly  related  or  already  of  a  degenerate 
and  weakly  stock,  but  it  is  not  borne  out  by  my  experience 
where  the  birds  are  hearty  and  not  too  closely  allied.     I  consider 


hang  them.     On  his  way  home  he  asked  hunself  if  he  had    the  coupling  of  a  Jonque  cock  with  a  Jonque  hen  (I  am  speaking 


ight  them  dear;  when  he  unpacked  them  he  decided  that 
not ;  and  he  called  the  attention  of  all  his  customers  to 


of  clear  or  whole-coloured  birds)  produces  the  highest- coloured 
young ;  but  I  should  not  think  of  painng  birds  more  nearly 
relat^  than  cousins  if  I  oould  avoid  it. 
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In  breeding  Fieds,  for  accuTacy  of  maTking  it  is  adyitable  to 
haTe  the  parents  as  nearly  correct  in  their  division  of  colour  as 
possible  ;  and  if  one  is  rather  deficient  in  one  mark  the  oth  jr 
should  have  it  in  greater  proportion,  in  order  that  the  property 
may  be  more  evenly  balanced  in  the  progeny.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  saying  that  "  like  produces  like," 
and,  therefore,  it  is  advisible  to  have  the  parents  as  correct  as 
can  be  obtained  ;  and  the  greater  number  of  generations  back 
that  their  parents  haye  been  bred  to  that  particular  variety,  in 
the  same  ratio  may  the  young  be  expected  to  come  true. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  original  colour  of 
the  Canary  is  a  dark  greenish- grey,  and  that  consequently  there 
is  always  a  tendency  among  strong,  hearty  birds  to  return  to 
that  colour :  therefore,  in  breeding  accurate  Pieds,  it  would 
not  bo  better  to  match  two  birds  together  for  breeding  which 
were  already  too  dark,  as  the  young  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
darker  still. 

The  same  remark  holds  good  of  breeding  the  London  Fancy 
Canaries.  If  two  dark  or  strong- coloured  birds  are  coupled 
the  young  would  be  still  deeper  in  colour,  and  in  a  few  genera- 
tions would  return  almost  to  the  Lizard  variety. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  breeders  of  London  Fancy  birds 
recommend  that  if  one  is  too  strong  in  colour  it  should  be 
mated  to  a  soft  or  pale-coloured  bird,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  natural  tendency.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  the 
amateur  that  in-and-in  breeding — that  is,  the  pairing  of  near 
relations  together,  not  only  makes  the  offspring  more  delicate, 
and,  consequently,  less  able  to  withstand  an  attack  of  disease, 
but  also  softens  or  lightens  the  colour,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  many  of  the  li^t-coloured  varieties  of  Canaries  may  have 
sprung  from  this  cause  or  albinism. 

In  selecting  birds  to  breed  from  I  should  prefer  a  two-year- 
old  cock,  and  both  should  be  lively  and  well.  March  is  a  gcod 
month  to  pair  them ;  but  if  you  have  convenience  to  keep  them 
firom  severe  cold  they  may  often  be  paired  earlier  with  success. 

It  is  best  to  put  the  cock  in  the  breeding  cage  first,  and  let 
him  get  acquainted  with  his  new  abode,  so  that  he  may  be  master 
of  his  future  house.  He  may  receive  a  small  quantity  of  bemp- 
leed  to  excite  him,  and  when  the  hen  is  turned  in,  commence  at 
once  to  feed  with  bread,  egg,  and  mawseed  in  the  side-pan,  or 
some  such  nutritious  food  as  you  desire  them  to  rear  their  yOung 
on.  When  two  hens  are  to  be  put  in  one  cage,  to  one  cock,  it  is 
better  that  they  should  have  been  previously  acquainted  by 
having  been  kept  in  the  same  cage;  this  may  prevent  after- 
quarrels. 

In  a  room  or  aviary  one  cock  is  sufficient  for  four  hens  ;  and 
it  is  better  not  to  have  two  cocks  unless  it  is  large. 

When  the  hen  is  about  to  lay,  which  may  be  judged  by  her 
appearance  and  the  advanced  state  of  her  nest,  it  is  well  to  mix 
a  little  moist  sugar  in  their  soft  food,  which,  acting  as  a  gentle 
purgative,  may  assist  the  hen  in  laying  and  prevent  her  being 
egg- bound — a  complaint  that  kills  many  young  hens  in  cold 
weather.  A  piece  of  cuttlefish  bone,  or  mortar  with  a  little  salt 
in  it,  is  also  useful  at  this  time  for  the  birds  to  peck ;  and  I 
chop  up  the  shell  along  with  the  hard-boiled  egg. 

Plenty  of  green  food,  as  chickweed  and  groundsel,  are  much 
relished  by  the  birds,  and  they  feed  their  young  largely  on  it ; 
but  it  should  be  fresh,  as  stale  green  meat  is  thought  to  be 
injurious. 

The  hen  Canary  usually  lays  from  four  to  seven  eggs  on  as 
many  successive  days,  and  incubates  thirteen  or  fourteen  days. 
Some  fanciers  remove  the  eggs  as  laid,  substituting  a  bone  or 
ivory  egg  till  all  are  laid,  keeping  the  eggs  in  a  cool  and  safe 
place,  and  returning  them  when  the  hen  ceases  to  lay.  This  is 
very  necessary  if  the  cock  is  inclined  to  be  mischievous,  in  which 
case  he  should  be  removed,  or  placed  in  the  compartment  of  the 
cage  when  the  eggs  are  put  into  the  nest.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  of  hatd^ng  all  the  young  at  one  tin  e,  so  that  they 
obtain  an  equal  share  of  food,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  birds  are  in  an  artificial  state ;  and  though  it  is  always  best 
to  leave  them  to  their  own  instincts  as  much  as  possible,  yet 
their  being  confined  so  close  to  their  nest,  they  visit  it  oftener 
than  they  would  do  if  fiying  at  liberty  and  having  to  search  for 
their  food.  Thus  it  is  that  the  cock  will  sometimes  be  too 
officious  and  meddling,  and  his  fondness  for  eggs  may  take  an 
unnatural  turn,  or  the  hen  may  be  induced  to  sit  before  she  has 

'nished  laying — irregularities  that  would  not  be  likely  to  occur 

n  a  state  of  nature.     The  advisability  of  careftil  watchfulness  is 
therefor^  apparent,  and  the  fancier  must  use  his  own  judgment 


less  ho  interrupts  them  the  greater  will  be  the  ehanot  of  lii 
success. 

When  the  young  are  expected,  let  the  old  birda  have  a  pl» 
tiful  supply  of  soft  food  and  green  meat  once,  at  least,  or  betti^ 
twice  a-day.  If  given  overnight  thov  can  get  it  early  in  lb  i 
morning.  There  in  rarely  much  trouble  about  the  hen  fMsy 
her  young  ones ;  but  I  have  had  cases  in  which  the  hot  km 
sat  close  on  the  young  and  starved  them  to  death,  nevw  » 
tending  to  feed  them,  and  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  advifie  nn 
the  natural  instinct  fails ;  but  I  consider  it  of  rare  oocurreiiea^ad 
only  happens  to  such  birds  as  have,  perhaps,  sat  on  unprodiidifi 
eggs  a  season  or  two,  and  never  had  any  young  ones  to  ktL 
Ihese  birds  are  oft«n  excellent  incubatora.  I  ao  not  edU  to 
mind  that  I  ever  had  a  young  hen  refuse  to  feed  her  nestlimi; 
all  I  can  advise  if  the  hen  does  not  feed  the  young,  wbidi  Mj 
be  seen  by  examining  their  throats  if  they  oontain  any  hoi  m 
not,  is  to  drive  her  off*  the  nest  two  or  three  times  a-diy,* 
oftener,  that  she  may  feast  on  the  good  things  provided,  nd 
when  she  returns  be  tempted  to  feed  by  seeing  the  little  g^im 
mouths  in  her  nest  and  hearing  th.'ir  faint  cries.  If  ooetde 
begins  to  feed  she  will  generally  continue. 

A  young  cock  may  sometimes  be  too  affectionate,  and  cm 
eat  the  beak  which  he  ought  to  fill ;  but  a  cock  that  has  mm 
reared  young  ones,  will  frequently  feed  all  thoae  that  cry  tokai, 
though  there  is -much  difference  in  the  dispositions  of  difirtit 
birds. 

When  the  young  leave  the  nest,  and  the  hen  corommb' 
building  again,  she  should  be  watched,  if  in  a  cage,  that  ikt 
does  not  pick  them  to  line  her  new  nest;  for  aa  she  1ms  noicsHB 
to  understand  that  it  hurts  them,  her  instinct  only  promntin 
her  to  carry  any  soft  substance  to  her  neat,  eonsequeot^,  tf 
they  are  not  placed  in  the  compartment  so  that  they  eaa  \t 
fed  through  the  wires,  they  may  be  much  disfigured.  ^Vln 
they  have  plenty  of  room  but  little  danger  exists.— B.  P.. 


CHEAP  SUGAE  FOB   FEEDING  BEES, 

FsEDiNa  bees  last  summer  I  sent  for  aome  emshsdeUto 
lump  sugar,  but  found  my  grocer  had  sent  me  aome  of  At 
enclosed  at  hd.  per  lb.  As  I  live  some  milea  from  the  torn  I 
was  obliged  to  use  it,  and  find  it  every  pure  auger — if anjtidMi 
purer  than  loaf  sugar.  I  fed  my  bees  laat  winter  entirelT  Qa% 
and  find  it  makes  a  very  fine  and  clear  Bymp.-^A.  W. 

[The  sugar  which  accompanied  this  letter  if  a  very  good  aapb 
of  what  is  known  in  tho  trade  as  "crushed  lump.**  Ahkoe^ 
it  differs  in  appearance  from  pounded  lump  sugar,  it  is  in  etkir 
respects  identical  with  it,  and  is,  therefore,  equally  well  adsjptod 
for  bee-food.] 


EARLY  POLLEN  GATHEMNG, 

TuuBBDAT,  the  8(>th  of  January,  waa  with  na  one  cf  ihM 
beautiful  mild  **  pet  days,"  with  the  thermometer  abeat  SflT, 
which  sonietinn.es  appear  like  "a  green  oiaia  in  the  dcaotl*  of 
winter,  agreeable  to  all  as  the  harUnger  of  spring,  and  pemfin^ 
so  to  the  bee-keeper  to  visit  his  apiary  resounding  with  swart' 
melody,  and  note  from  hive  to  hive  with  Batia&etion  the  gMnWi 
of  his  favourites,  and  their  busy  stir  removing  the  dnd  ud 
debris,  speaking  emphatically  of  live  queena  and  pro^Mln* 
success. 

Taken  rather  by  siurprise  to  notice  within  a  few  minnftii  to 
five  that  aftenioon  brisk  arrivals  and  departurea  from  the  ~ 


i"»/*' 


hive,  to  which  I  made  the  ineffectual  attempt  of  intiodneie|th> 
Devon  hybrid  queen,  first  suspected  pilftnngi  but  tboevMl 
something  in  the  whir  of  the  arrivala  that  sounded  aomewhiltf 
summer  ladings,  and  prompted  a  nunute  aerutiny,  whca,  lit 
their  baskets  sparingly  loaded  with  dark-coloured  poUsB.  ISf 
next  surmise,  Could  the  Devon  monarch  have  after  bU  i^ 
planted  her  native  rival,  and  waa  thua  impelling  bv  Sbw 
subjects  in  forgetfulnesa  of  their  '*canninen  to  iscnefDidiii 
bleak  January  io  cater  for  her  young  fiy  P  Tbia  aupporifti 
was  strengthened  by  observing  a  perfect  atillneaa  in  thehirtV 
either  side,  subsequently  weakened  by  witneaeing  a  like  |i^ 
ceeding  going  on  in  a  different  part  of  the  aptaty  the  aame  wmtt 
noon  in  one  of  the  hives  of  my  poor  "  beat-onta.'* 

By  being  in  a  position  to  report  pollen-gathering  laai  il^lb 
on  the  8rd  of  February,  I  quite  aatoniahool  **  A  KoBXK  Wp 
■■  Aij-nsTTi-PT   "n-vv.ypvpw  *'   ir    '"'»ii  "*■  Onlonel  N< 
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lewned  with  surpriee  that  we  northenen  had  nearly  a  fortnight^ 
start  of  his  salubrious  Clieltenham.  At  the  same  time  I  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  "  one  hive  suspected  being  so  employed 
lor  eight  or  ten  days  preriou^tly,  from  the  businesA-like  air  with 
which  they  sot  out  late  in  the  afternoon,"  wliich  this  season*s 
procedure  has  confiroied.  From  the  dark-coloured  sub^ttance  not 
being  so  easily  detected,  the  late  labour  affords  the  best  cuq  to 
Its  discovery.  The  term  pollen  to  be  here  reo»'ivcd  not  in  its 
horticultural  but  apicultural  sense,  as  on  the  30th  ult.  we  had 
only  a  few  aconites  in  bloom  unhreded ;  oar  be.s  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood bi'ir'g  in  my  opinion  indebted  for  their  earliest  supply 
to  the  exudations  from  the  swelling  buds  of  the  plane  tree. — 
A  Beitpbewshibe  Bee-keefeb. 


THE  CBOSS  BETWEEN  ENGLISH  AND 
LIGUBIAN  BEES. 

Do  the  half-bred  bees  resemble  modt  in  their  habits,  in 
,  colour,  and  in  general  appearance,  their  English  or  their  foreign 
parents? 

Do  they  always  present  a  perceptible  combination  of  the  two 
tribes,  or  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  their  ancestors  on 
one  side  ever  saueelled  or  made  to  lie  in  abeyance  P 

Ha?e  they  been  bred  both  from  Ligurian  queens  crossed  with 
Enfflidh  drones,  and  from  English  mothers  and  Ligurian  fathers  ? 
and  if  so,  do  the  half-bred  bees,  the  produce  of  female  Ligurians, 
differ  from  the  bees  whose  sires  were  of  that  kind,  and  whose 
progenitors  on  the  female  side  were  of  our  English  black  breed  P 
"— W.  H. 

[We  hare  not  had  suiBcient  experience  with  these  hybrids  to 
reply  fully  and  dogmatically  to  the  various  inquiries  of  our  cor- 
napondent.  We  believe  that  the  worker  ofispring  of  a  hybrid- 
ised queen  bee  will  generally  be  found  to  vary  very  consider- 
ably in  appearance.  Some  do  not  differ  perceptibly  from  pure 
Ligurians,  wliiUt  others  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
ccnnmon  species,  and  in  the  remainder  are  frequently  to  be 
found  every  intermediate  shade  between  the  two.  Mr.  Fox, 
mnd  '^  A  Noutu  Lancashibe  Bee-keepeb  "  (possibly  also  ^'  A 
Bekfrewsuibb  Beb-keepeb"  maybe  added  to  the  list,  since 
we  believe  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  his  Devonshire  hybridised 
queen  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  native  Scotch  beee)  possess 
black  queens  which  have  been  fecundated  by  Ligurian  dronea. 
Probably  one  of  them  may  be  kind  enough  to  reply  more  fully 
to  the  above  queritv.] 


APIARIAN  NOTES.— No.  XV. 

Mr  APIA.BY  IN  1861  (continued). 

No.  10. — As  previously  mentioned,  this  straw  hive,  kept 
through  the  winter  and  miserably  weak  in  spring,  was  destroyed, 
four  of  the  largest  combs  were  at  first  fixed  in  Langstroth- 
finmies ;  subsequently,  with  a  fine  queen  and  a  very  small  number 
of  bees,  were  added  lo  the  combs  of  the  driven  hive  No.  6, 
under  which  name  it  is  now  known. 

Of  No.  .6  I  need  only  say,  that  when  this  was  accomplished 
the  bees  were  fir  from  being  capable  of  covering  the  whole  of 
the  very  large  quantity  of  brood,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
which  must  have  been  sacrificed  if  more  nurses  and  heat-sustainers 
could  not  be  obtained.  This  desideratum  was  attained  by 
transposing  this  hive  with  No.  11,  a  newly-stocked  Langstroth- 
box,  by  which  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  No.  11 
was  obtained.  This  evil  was  rectified,  and  the  proper  balance 
of  numbers  given,  by  reshifting  the  two  hives  and  rettimiDg 
them  to  their  original  positions  a  few  days  after^vards,  the  young 
bees  fiast  hatching  from  the  cells  helping  to  sustain  a  hir  equi- 
librium. From  this  hive,  which  I  did  not  allow  to  throw  off  a 
Baiural  swarm,  I  occasionally  removed  full  frames  of  brood  and 
honeycomb,  and  on  one  occasion  deprived  it  of  nearly  all  its 
inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  other  artificial  stocks ; 
nevertheless,  in  the  autumn  it  was  exceedingly  strong  in  bees, 
and  almost  entirely  filled  with  sealed  honey,  beaides  affording  me 
•  small  quantity  for  the  table. 

No.  10  iiaving  ceased  to  exist,  its  place  and  number  in  my 
apiary  was  soon  awarded  to  a  sncoessor ;  the  history  of  which 
Must  now  be  told.  Its  first  appearance  on  any  stage  was  a  very 
uw^ificant  one.  On  May,  the  Idtb,  the  day  following  the 
teuitterenoe  of  the  combs  of  No.  6  into  the  Langstrotti  frame- 


hive,  I  chose  from  it  one  of  the  most  favourable-looking 
brood-combs,  and,  after  brushing  off  all  the  bees,  placed  it  in  a 
small  four-frame  box,  styled  by  Langstroth  a  "  nucleus.*'  Add- 
ing three  frames  containing  a  uttle  empty  comb,  I  removed  from 
its  stand  to  another  part  of  the  garden  a  straw  hive  (No.  12), 
when  a  good  many  bees  were  out,  setting  the  nucleus  (No.  10) 
in  its  place.  Though  at  first  very  excited  and  uneasy,  the  be- 
wildered bees  at  length  began  to  cluster  about  the  brood-comb, 
and  on  the  21st,  three  days  afterwards,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  a  royal  cell  in  a  state  of  considerable  progress.  I  may 
here  mention  that  it  is  not  considered  good  practice  to  brush  off 
the  bees  which  are  attached  to  the  comb ;  but,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  queen  is  not  among  them,  to  transfer  them,  at 
little  disturbed  as  possible,  into  the  queen-raising  nucleus.  But 
in  the  present  instance  the  plan  adopted  succeeded  well.  On 
the  22nd  1  received  a  present  from  Mr.  Woodbury  of  an  unim- 
pregnated  Ligurian  queen,  one  which  hardly  reached  his  stan- 
dard as  to  appearance,  and  wliich  also  exhibited  some  little  sign 
of  a  defect  in  its  wings.  She  was  confined  in  a  small,  perforated 
zinc,  queen-box,  which  was  fixed  among  the  combs,  and  waa 
liberated  the  following  day.  On  inspection  a  few  days  after 
I  found  several  additional  royal  cells  in  various  stages  of  pro- 
gress. At  first  I  imagined  the  queen  must  have  been  destroyed, 
but  soon  discovered  her  racing  over  the  combs,  the  bees  paying 
her  little  or  no  attention.  Ihe  deformity  in  her  wings  was  now 
much  more  discernible,  and  cotisidering  that  she  could  never 
become  impregnated  owing  to  her  inability  to  fly,  I  judged  1^ 
best  to  destroy  her. 

A  fine  young  queen  emerged  from  her  cell  on  June  3rd,  and 
quickly  destroyed  the  inmates  of  the  remaining  royal  cells. 

On  June  19th,  having  laid  a  considerable  number  of  eggs,  she 
was  removed  from  No.  10  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  stock. 
No.  13,  from  which  all  the  bees  had  been  driven  to  form  an 
artificial  swarm.  The  indefatigable  bees  of  No.  10  on  discover- 
ing their  loss  immediately  took  steps  to  repair  it,  and  from  the 
eggs  laid  by  the  queen,  whose  reign  over  them  had  been  so 
limited,  they  selected  two,  which  were  dulj  provided  with  the 
neoessary  food  and  apartments.  But  these  were  not  destined  to 
arrive  at  maturity ;  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Woodbury,  presented 
me  with  two  Ligurian  royal  cells — supemumeraries  irom  one  of 
his  queen-raising  hives.  I,  therefore,  cut  out  the  two  from 
No.  10,  and  substituted  those  of  Ligurian  origin ;  believing  that, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  Ligurian  drones  in  my  apiary,  I 
should  thereby  improve  my  stock. 

On  Julj  5th  a  fine  Ligurian  queen  being  at  liberty,  the  frames 
were  transferred  into  a  full-sized  Langstroth-box,  and  other 
frames  with  combs  were  added.  The  offspring  of  this  queen  are 
to  all  appearance  perfect  Ligurians,  and  the  hive  promised  to 
become  a  first-rate  stock ;  but  late  in  the  autumn,  it  is  much  to 
be  feared,  that  during  some  manipulations,  more  from  motives 
of  curiosity  than  necessity,  the  Ligurian  mother*  b  life  was  sacri- 
ficed, as  1  have  been  unable  to  discover  her  on  several  inspec- 
tions. The  hoes  are  still  numerous,  and  in  themselves  do  not 
exhibit  any  sign  of  being  queenlees.  On  some  fine  warm  day  I 
hope  to  have  another  careful  search,  and  if  she  is  not  to  be 
found  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  this 
excellent  stock. 

No.  11. — At  the  time  of  the  April  inspection  previously 
mentioned,  this  was  a  strong  stock  in  a  common  stiaw  hive 
located  in  my  town  garden.  Having,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Woodbury,  been  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  Langetroth's 
admirable  work,  I  resolved,  after  well  considering  the  subject, 
to  adopt  his  principles,  both  as  to  hives  and  general  manage- 
ment. I  was  also  anxious  to  possess  so  valuable  a  work,  and 
was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  copy  through  Mr.  A.  Neighbour. 
I  hear  the  book  is  at  present  out  of  print,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  not  be  the  case  very  long,  as  it  is  a  first-rate  pro- 
duction of  a  first-rate  bee-master. 

Some  modifications  as  to  dimensions  and  other  minor  par- 
ticulars better  calculated  to  suit  our  climate  and  honey  capa- 
bilitiea,  were  deemed  necessary ;  and  when,  after  due  con- 
sideration decided  on,  have  been  adopted  without  any  material 
alteration  in  all  the  boxes  I  have  had  made.  The  chief  ruling 
prinoiple  in  the  system  is  that  of  bar-hives  generally — viz.,  that 
every  frame  shall  fit  equally  well  any  situation  in  any  hive. 
The  internal  capacity  and  form  of  the  boxes  may  vary  as  suits 
the  fancy  or  district  of  each  proprietor.  I  have  nine  of  thete 
hives  at  this  time,  all  stocked  by  artificial  swarms,  or  by  trana- 
ferenoe  of  combs  and  bees  from  straw  hives,  during  last  summer 
and  antumn. 


SOTTRSAL  OF  HOBTICULI7TRB  AITD  COTTAOB  QABDENEB.  [Febnur;  11,1: 


No.  11  wai  the  Bnt  eiperimpnted  with.  On  Mny  4th  I 
drore  out  all  the  inTratea  of  the  itraw  Aap,  illoning  them  to 
remun  in  tlie  cmp!;  Iiitb  on  thrir  proper  ftanci  while  the  combB 
were  carefullf  cut  out,  fitted  to  the  Iramei,  and  kfpt  tempanrilr 
in  pise*  wilh  (inall  ■tripii  of  wood  and  loid  wire,  Whtn  the 
eomtu  were  bent,  thej  were  ttraighlened  by  holding  near  the  flre 
for  a  ihort  time,  and  placing  hetween  two  hoards  with  a  imill 
weight  on  lop  until  luSlciently  coal.  Where  too  thick  to  allow 
the  frames  (0  approiimate  close  enough,  the  surfaces  were  pared 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Only  six  or  seven  fremcs  could  be  furnished 
with  the  eomba  cut  out  from  Ko,  11 1  but  small  piece*  of 
empty  comb  were  attached  to  the  remainder,  making  (en  in  all. 
When  arranged  to  my  latisfaction,  or  »  well  as  the  inequalitiei 
of  the  combs  would  allow,  the  box  was  placed  on  the  usual 
stand  ;  bj  ■  smart  rap  or  two  the  bees  were  dislodged  from 
their  temporary  poiitiou  in  the  straw  hire,  and  falling  on  the 
topi  of  (he  frames  quickly  found  their  way  down  among  the 
combs,  delighted  to  return  to  their  old  but  somewhat  dilapi- 
dated quartara.  The  corer  «a«  put  on,  and  they  were  left  to 
their  own  devices.  The  next  day  the  combs  were  found  lo  be 
firmly  attached  to  the  frames,  the  wires  and  other  citrancoui 
supports  were  removed,  »nd  a  little  more  paring  was  necestary 
where  Ihe  lurfacr*  were  united  to  each  other.  For  acveral  days 
(nbsequently  »  little  attention  was  requisite  before  the  combs, 
which  had  been  very  thick  at  the  edge*,  and  rather  irregular  in 
their  old  hive,  could  be  redu'ced,  so  as  to  be  sutBcisutlT  straight 
in  the  frames,  and  of  managoable  Ihickneas. 

From  this  stock  several  frames  fu!l  of  brood,  ns  well  as  man/ 
adult  beef,  were  remored  for  Ihe  purpose  of  making  and 
strengthening  artiQcial  awarms.  Two  supers  of  the  primest 
honeycomb,  weighing  24  lbs.  nett,  also  fell  lo  my  share. — 
B.  BtTAK  Fox,  JBxeier. 

(^To  ht  eontiiiutd.) 


flavoured 

tile  secretions  of  their  little  labourers  woidd,  of  eonn^  h 
entirely  imperceptible.  It  has  long  been  held  altofitiwa- 
pouible  to  "  mike  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  iow'b  •■t,"  aad  wawl 
jtof,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  bees  haxe  failed  in  vaUlghM) 
either  frrm   sugared  ale  or   from  sweetwOTt. — A.  DlllMllB 

[Such  a  demonstration  would  be  quite  conoluaire.  KmtA 
flciul  swarm  be  formed  and  be  confined  in  a  room  haTing  Mia 
to  nothing  but  simple  Fjrup  formed  of  lump  sunr  and  Ml^ 
and  out  of  this  Ihe  bees  form  iheir  oombs  and  fill  thtm  ilk 
hoiicj,  then  we  shall  consider  their  power  to  form  honsT  ha 
-^ "-  pie.  "'*-'- 

Professar  Johnston's  "  Chemistry  o^  Common  Life,"  doMMl 
prove  the  fact,  he  merely  says  tliat  it  may  be  ao. — Em] 


THE  CHEMTSTBY    OF    HOHET, 

••Honij  It  formed  or  nitaTillr  deporittd  lo  ihe  BccUrlaor  flowers 
aitl  i>  oiuncted  rroiD  tbcm  by  the  working  brei ;  tbtj  deposit  tl  in  tbch 

IbLa  tcceplaelBlhtyillisorgB  Itigidn  whrn  Ihey  retuia  to  thshive.  In 
the  lnleiT«l  It  Is  probsblj  loiiiewhsl  illered  bj  admliturr  with  the  luiutdi 
wtlcii  are  sfcreted  In  the  moult  and  ciop  of  Ihe  In-ctl,  u  tliil  the  honey 

Mtm-i  C»'«™  "o/Ci-wmoi.  Lift. 

I  REOHn  that  Ihe  Editors  of  The  JorRJraL  op  Hobtictitchk 
should  liavo  declined  being  umpire*  in  the  matter  of  the  unmia- 
takeable  clinnge  which  takes  place  in  simple  syrup  during  its 
sojourn  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee.  Hj  experiment  would  cer- 
tainty have  been  one  from  which  the  possibilily  of  error  would 
have  been  excluded  1  and  I  now  give  the  particular!  of  it  in  the 
hope  that  the  Editon  will  either  rccomider  their  daciaion,  or 
nama  some  other  tribunal  to  which  (he  question  may  be  referred. 
I  have  an  artificial  swarm  made  so  late  as  the  9lh  of  last 
August,  after  the  honey- harveat  here  was  ontirely  over,  and  sup- 
pM  with  a  large  quantity  of  simple  syrup,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the;  fabricated  snob  combs  as  they  possess.  It  is  one  of  these 
new  oombs,  which  being  (hemselves  made  from  lump  sugar  alone, 
and,  never  having  had  any  stored  in  them,  must  necessarily  be  per- 
fectly free  from  the  "  reek  "  of  this  latter  substance,  that  I  again 
offer  to  submit  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  Editor*  of  the  Jocfknil 
ta  BoKTIcrLTTIBE,  or  such  other  competent  tribunal  as  they 
ma;  point  out. 

Having,  therefore,  offered  most  conclusively  to  prove  my  own 
case,  I  now  challenge  any  bee-keeper  to  prove  the  converse  of  my 
proposition  b;  producing  a  piece  of  comb  in  whicli  simple  syrup 
—i.e.,  lump  sugar  and  water  only,  has  been  stored  and  sealed  by 
bees,  and  in  which  the  syrup  remains  in  every  respect  unaltered. 
To  an;  one  who  can  do  this  I  will  at  once  present  a  good  stock 
of  Liguriau  bees. 

That  I  have  not  pronounced  an  opinion  on  this  point  without 
sufficient  warrant,  will,  t  Ihink,  be  evident  when  I  state  that 
during  the  lest  two  years  I  hare  administered  to  my  bee*  about 
half  a  ton  of  simple  syrup  which  I  have  been  in  the  constant 
habit  of  tasting  both  before  and  alter  it  wss  deposited  in  the 
'imbs,  and  have  invariably  found  that  it  underwent  a  very 
iiarked  cliange  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee.  In  fact,  whether 
ilaccd  in  old  combs  or  in  new  ones,  it  never  failed  to  manifest 
he  peculiar  characteristics  of  true  honey. 

>■>  iii"iaken  ideas  on  this  point  whif)'  hare  been  promul- 


BEES  IH  THE  EAST  INDIES. 
Hiiw  does  it  hsppen  that  wax  in  oar  Lives  mell*  it  a  li» 
leraturc  just  above  100°,  whereni  in  llic  centre  of  EindHli^ 
rbere  Ihe  temperature  of  the  air  often  is  higher,  the  MatilC 
vild  beci  remain  unsoftenedP— Sahib, 


the  wax  prepared  by  European  bees.  This  is  only  Dil«BBfl| 
a  thousand  instances  of  animals  adapting  their  BaTioundiii|i  t) 
circumstances,  and  is  ono  of  those  instances  in  which  Ibtirii^ 
ceedings  approiimate  to  the  proceedings  of  man  to  smot  ■ 
similar  object  J  for  more  shellac  is  put  into  seAliDg-waiforEltf 
Indian  correspondence  to  render  it  harder — that  is,  to  mteil 
less  liable  to  melt. 

The  bees  of  Hindostsn,  nioreorer,  adopt  other  modes  of  kttf 
ing  their  combs  from  melting.  The;  never  construct  Ibsmial 
hollow  tree,  or  in  a  cavit;  of  a  rock,  but  on  the  shaiiy  dds  of  ■ 
rock,  and  under  a  projection  of  it  that  increases  ibe  shads  td 
shcllers  the  comb  from  rains,  so  that  it  is  fully  eipoaedtsdi 
air,  and  thus  is  kept  as  cool  as  the  climate  will  permit 

Tlie  bees  of  Hindostan  are  far  more  nndietire  and  Seres  tla 
their  European  relations,  and  charge  without  the  stightssl  !■» 
vocation  given  them,  in  hosts  upon  any  one  who  aMnoatkM 
their  placb  of  suspension.  The  native  boatmen,  oakea  si  tkff 
are,  are  marvellously  on  the  alert  to  save  themfelvea  fima  in 
attacks.  Their  bugcrons  and  other  river  craft  go  moattsdiDS^ 
slow,  BO  llio  boatmen  always  have  thick  woollen  clothes  at  biad, 
with  which  ihcy  closol;  envelope  thcnuelTea  whenever  swaiM 
by  these  direful  insects. 

"Dirclul"  is  not  too  strong  a  term,  for  we  know  of  nonttM 
one  death  being  occasioned  b;  their  stin^  not  only  lo  ssiasli 
but  to  men.  One  such  death  occurred  near  Jubbnlpors  to M 
of  the  civil  engineers  of  the  Qreat  Indian  PeninsnlK  Bai]*^. 
Two  of  them,  named  Armstrong  and  BonningtOD,  wer«  snrvejiK 
end  in  Iheir  progress  oame  near  to  a  bee  eolimj  on  tbeKni 
Bocks.  The  charge  at  the  bees  was  instantaoMos,  and  Ikl 
engineers  fled  for  shelter  (0  the  Berbuddab  Birar  which  vsart 
hand  ;  Armstrong,  by  swimming  and  diving,  cMaped  wilhlitlll 
injury,  but  Bonnington,  who  could  not  swim,  waa  so  mait 
stung  about  the  head  as  to  die  in  consequenoe-j 


EFFECTS  OF  INTEBBEEEDIWG. 

Will  "B.  &  V>:"  kindly  state  if  the  "  inoreased  setivity'if 
which  lie  speaks  in  page  868  doe*  not  taia  plaoa  alioaat  i^w 
diately  upon  removing  bees  lo  or  from  a  distance,  and  Inf 
bcrore  the  isiuo  of  a  swarm  warrants  the  apiarian  in  belitriH 
that  any  infusion  of  "new  blood"  has  aotnally  bson  cAMsl' 
Also  why  he  docs  "  not  think  that  a  mare  removal  Crom  M 
locality  to  another  can  entirely,  or  even  ohieOy,  account  Itar  tUl 
increased  activity,"  when  all  the  evil  efTeots  of  the  only  vndoaUil 
case  of  interbreeding  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  kBi% 
according  to  his  own  showing,  bean  completely  and  «b1>4 
averted  merely  by  swarms  roving  to  and  fnnn  diAmt  loolitiwt 
— A  Dn'OMBHias  Bbi-xixfu). 

[In  reply  '»  the  above  queries,  I  am  qnita  ready  to  aWI 
that  increase!     ■-liTity  apparently  take*  place   "  •'  '* 


vUeh  I  attrib*  M 
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ehange  of  climate  or  psttunge,  or  boih.    MoreoTer,  I  cannot  with  oommunioation  through  a  two  or  three-inch  central  aper* 

speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  effects  of  cross-breeding  from  anj  ture,  relying  that  the  bees  would  in  this  way  be  compelled  to 

acts  which  hsTe  come  within  reach  of  my  own  experience.    As  unite  in  the  lower  one,  and  in  this  expectation  we  haye  neyer  been 

I  stated  at  page  368,  '*  this,  I  fear,  must  remain  open  to  specu-  disappointed.   We  are  now  told  by  our  northern  correspondent* 

lation  onlj,"  at  least  till  we  hare  some  data  on  which  to  found  that  with   unrestricted   communication  (forming,  in  point  of 

*  **  belief;"  and  yet  I  think  I  remember  to  hare  seen  it  stated  £sot,  but  one  hive,  and  aided,  possibly,  by  the  inferior  one  being 

in  print,  that  hybridised  Anglo-Italian  bees  have  proved  them-  at  the  bottom)  the  lower  hive  may  at  some  time  during  the 

•elTes  in  erery  respect  superior  to  the  pure  varieties  from  which  winter  be  found  deserted  by  its  occupants,  and  removed  with- 

%hey  sprung.*    I  venture  no  more,  however,  thsn  to  claim  it  as  out  difficulty.    We  can  readily  imagine  that  under  these  altered 

ftn  open  question.    If  I  incline  to  the  belief  I  have  stated,  it  is  circumstances  the  result  would  be  as  they  state,  owing  to  the 

partly  because  I  see  no  reason  whjp*  bees  should  be  an  excej>tion  instinct  which  impels  bees  to  congregate  during  winter  imme- 

to  the  rule  which  seems  to  prevail  throughout  the  ammal  and  diately  below,  and  in  close  c«mtact  with,  the  lower  edge  of  that 

T^etable  world  ;   and  partly  because  ^e  know  that  bees  do  part  of  their  combs  which  contains  sealed  honey,  contracting 

migrate  more  or  less  every  year  to  and  from  more  or  less  distant  their  cluster  and  gradually  getting  nearer  the  top  of  the  hive  as 

localitiej,  and  do  cross  blood  with  their  neighbours.     In  the  their  store  diminishes  during  cold  weather,  but  immediately  ox- 

ease  of  the  bees  of  Tasmania,  where  thou«ancU  of  swarms  have  tending    themselves   downwards  towards   the  entrance   when 

annually  for  forty  jears  at  least  shifted  their  quarters  fro:n  the  encouraged  to  do  so  by  a  few  hours'  milder  temperature. 

plains  to  the  mountains,  changing  both  climate  and  pasturage,  Having  thus  summed  up  the  conclusions,  which  we  think  are 

I  am  disposed  to  think  the  effects  of  their  interbreeding  as  to  be  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  this  protracted  controversy,  we 

descendants   of  one  family,  almost  tantamount  to   the  cross-  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  all  hasty  expressions  which  have 

breeding  of  other  animals  which  have  descended  at  a  more  re-  transpired  may  be  considered  regretted  and  withdrawn.      In 

mote  period  equally  from  "  one  blood." — B.  &  W.]  apianan  science  we  may  be  well  assured  that  all  have  something 

to  learn,  and  however  we  may  differ  in  opinion,  we  should  never 

lose  sight  of  this  fact,  that  in  these  little  discussions  it  is  far 

SUPER-POSING  nobler  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  truth  than  to 

T                      ix.            ^,...'          *..          .,  contend  for  victoir.l 
1  WROTE  yon  last  autumn  about  jommg  my  Ligunans  with 

a  hive  of  common  bees,  and  not  receiving  a  very  fiivourable  reply  .. 

as  to  the  result  to  be  obtained,  I  did  not  like  risking  my  Ligu-  ' 

nans  ;  but  having  two  old  common  hives  of  bees,  I  thought  I  THE   COMMON    BEE    AND    NATIVE    BEE    AT 

would  try  them,  as  the  straw  of  both  is  newly  rotten.    So,  put-  MELBOURNE,   IN    AUSTRALIA, 

ting  an  adapter-board  on  to  the  one  full  of  honeyccmb  and  bees,  _    ,        otto-ixj^w  ^  a*xi  jj^,   *x     ^..u/v^x^a^xzx. 

I  set  the  other  one  full  of  comb  and  bees,  but  very  little  honey,  ^"^  *^*'  r^^^^'  been  &  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  so  little 

on  the  top ;   then  gave  them  a  few  puffs  of  fungus  smoke ;  ?ttention  has  been  paid  to  this  really  useful  little  creature.     It 

Usft  them  for  the  night,  but  found  the  next  morning  a  good  deal  "  ^^^  exception  to  find  them  located  either  with  the  farmer  or 

of  fighting  had  taken  place.  Then  came  off  a  few  cold  days,  when  market-gardener,  instead  of  which  there  ought  scarcely  to  be 

the  bees  never  showed  themselves  ;  but  when  a  few  warm  days  *  g"^®"  without  them.     Both  the  farmer  and  market-gardener 

came,  they  commenced  fighting  again,  and  a  good  many  dead  bws  *PPe»f  *<>  ^^^^  ^^®  lUtle  creatures  beneath  their  notice,  or 

were  thrown  out;  but  I  could  not  find  a  queen  among  them,  J?>»t  *W  are  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth ;   but  I  thmk 

and  I  occasionally  took  the  top  hive  off  to  see  if  all  had  joined,  ^  can  prove  that  if  properly  attended  to  they  are  highly  remu- 

when  I  found  bees  in  both  hives;  and  during  last  month  I  nerative.     At  the  commencement  of  last  season  I  had  five  hives; 

looked  again,  and  stiU  found  they  had  not  joined,  and  on  Tues-  ^"*»  f'^™  "O™®  ^*^^  ^^  another,  one  of  them  did  not  swarm,  so 

day,  the  4th  inst.,  being  a  very  fine  day  here  (South  Durham),  *'»«  increase   was   from  four   only,    and    from  these  and  the 

most  of  my  bees  were  out,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  5th,  I  found  ■7»'''»«  *^»*  swarmed  again  were  thrown  off  the  large  number 

the  dead  queen  on  the  aUghting-board.    Since  then  we  have  had  ^?  twenty-tliree  swarms.     Of  these,  three  got  away  and  one  stock 

it  too  cold  to  look  into  them  to  see  if  they  have  now  joined,  ?»®^»  ■<>  *^»*  ».*  ***«  V^^^^^  time  the  stock  consists  of  twenty-four 

but  intend  doing  so  the  first  mild  day.  ^»^«»  (^o*  "^  m  my  possession,  for  eight  were  given  away,  which 

Now,  as  to  super-posing.    If  any  (many)  of  your  correspon-  increased  to  ten).     Ihe  weight  of  honey,  taken  in  glw^es  and 

dents  are  right  and  many  wrong,  as  I  fancy,  hid  I  have  made  ^^«f  ^^  *^?  *^0P«  «.(^»*^  ^'^^""iT'^  ^iJ^T  ^^-^^"^  'A1^^^  ^u'» 

the  opening  between  tha  two  lives  larger,  and  joined  them  which,  from  ;ts  punty,  is  worth  double  the  price  of  that  taken 

sooner  during  warm  weather,  and  the  top  hive  having  a  good  from  the  hive  itself,  and  which  can  be  removed  without  disturbmg 

will  do,  I  may  mention  that,  from  the 

_^                               ^  ,  I  took  from  the  top  40  lbs.  of  honey, 

itoriln  the'top  j  but"*M  "siii  m  the  w'tt^eriTrmtleTaVmir  a^ji  I  suppose  the  hive  itself  weighs  40  lbs.  at  the  present  time. 

I  will  look  at  them,  and  let  jou  know  the  result.     But  I  am  They  commenced  ro  swarm  m  October     On  the  4th  of  that  month 

told  by  a  veiy  old  bee-keeper  that  had  I  put  the  two  hives  toge-  three  awarms  came  off,  but  two  of  them  alighting  on  the  same 


without  fighting ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  try  this  plan  another  calculate  thus  :— 

^me. ^A,  W.  10  swarms  at  80* £15    0    0 

6  do.  at  20«.         5    0    0 

[Our  correspondent's  story  brings  forcibly  to  our  recollection  4do.,  atl6«.        8   0   0 

our  own  tragical  experience  in  super-posing,  which  has  caused  |  S?^i^^^^ 

this  operation  to  become  obsolete  in  our  apiary.     We  shall  be  ^    ^ 

very  curious  as  to  the  results  of  tlie  experimen' — whether  one  23 

queen  still  survives;  and  if  so,  in  what  hive  she  has  fixed  her  140  lbs  of  honey,  at  1*.  ej.        10  10   0 

abode.     However  this  maj  turn  out-,  we  feel  bound  to  admit  £88~10~0 

that  our  northern  friends  have  placed  the  question  in  a  new 

Mght,  and  have  adduced  facts  which  had  they  before  ome  under        This,  of  course,  is  supposing  the  swarms  were  sold  at  the  latter 

our  noticH  would  certainly  have  made  us  hesitate  before  express-  end  of  the  summer ;  but  if  they  were  sold  earlier,  there  would  not 

ing  so  decided  an  opinion.    There  is  no  doubt  that  if  left  unite  J  Ajeso  much  hon^y — say  by  one-half.    Possibly  through  the  winter 

during  the  noxt  summer  the  lower  will  becom.)  the  stock-hive,  two  or  three  hives  might  die ;  then,  too,  as  bees  increased,  both 

as  stated  by  "  A.  W. ;"    but  this  is  not  exactly  the  point  in  swarms  and  honey  would  fall  in  value ;  but  even  supposing  they 

debate.     We  have  alwajs  placed  the  inferior  hive  on  the  top,  did  to  half  what  I  have  reckoned  them  at,  there  is. still  left  a 

•  The  production  of  hybrids  bet^reen  two  different  n>ecle.  or  varieties  of  7^7  .f^^  inducement  for  their  cultivation.     1  am  quite  certoin 

tees  i^  of  conrss.  a  very  different  affUr.  I  have,  indeed,  reas  n  to  believe  ihat  that  if  they  were  properly  attended  to  there  might  be  tons  of 

ftme  hybrids  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  eommon  species.    Whether  they  honey  exported  every  year.     It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  bees 

are  an  improvemrnt  on  tho  Llfturlans  Is  very  douotfol.  and,  like  the  *' effects  «,^,,;"L.  «5[  «**«„*:^„  .    mlii«Ar.<*l.  if  ;•  ..^f  «v>..«k    au^.  a^  »<^.,:^ 

ef  torerbi^ing  ••  may  well  be  deemed    Nin  open  Question."-A  Devon-  ^^l""*  °?  attention  ;    although  it  is  not  much,  they  do  requu^f 

flRtB  Bss-xKBPBa.  some,  and  they  will  not  thrive  unlee s  that  attention  is  paid  them 
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Thej  should  be  put  in  good  hWes,  and  placed  in  a  suitable 
situation.  Till  lately,  and  even  now  it  is  thought  bj  some  that 
anything  is  good  enough  to  put  them  in,  and  ten  to  one  if  jou 
see  them  in  the  country  you  will  find  them  in  an  empty  gin  case. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  at  a  place  where  bees  were  kept,  but  a  com- 
plaint was  made  that  they  did  no  good.  I  asked  to  see  tliem, 
and  there  was  the  gin  case,  with  the  bees  going  in  and  out,  but 
very  sluggishly ;  and  well  they  might  appear  so,  for  on  turning 
it  up  I  found  it  to  be  in  a  very  dirty  condition — one  was  occu- 
pied by  the  bees,  while  a  very  fine  spider  had  domesticated  itself 
in  the  other.  I  cut  the  box  in  two,  cleaned  the  bottom-board, 
and  placed  it  on  the  stand  again.  They  are  more  easily  managed 
at  swarming  time  than  is  generally  imagined.  Being  engaged 
during  the  day  in  Melbourne,  I  could  not  attend  to  them  myself, 
and  so  left  them  very  much  to  the  care  of  the  servant.  They 
can  be  removed  from  one  place  to  another  with  the  greatest 
ease.  When  the  John  Williams  was  last  here,  I  gave  Mr. 
Buzacot  a  hire,  whicli  he  took  on  to  Sydney,  with  the  view  of 
getting  them  on  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  He  wrote  to  say 
they  got  to  Sydney  all  right.  It  is  his  intention  next  year, 
when  the  ycesel  visits  that  port,  to  send  some  on  to  the  islands, 
and  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  experiment  will  be  suc- 
cessful. I  have  heard  it  said  that  bees  do  not  thrive  on  the  sea 
ooasfe,  but  the  above  results  having  been  experienced  in  Brighton 
fully  disproves  such  an  idea.  In  conclusion,  I  would  take  this 
opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Acclimatisation 
Society  to  the  native  bee — a  small  insect,  I  understand,  about 
the  size  of  the  common  gnat,  stingless,  and  collects  a  good 
quantity  of  honey.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  domesticate  them.  During  the  coming  summer  Inn- 
tend,  if  possible,  to  procure  some,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  of 
others  making  the  attempt.  The  natives  can  easily  track  tliem, 
and  for  a  consideration  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  glad  to  supply 
them.— E.  Baiubs. — (Melbovme  Arsm*,) 

[We  shall  be  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers  furnishing  us  with 
more  information  concerning  these  Australian  stingless  bees, 
which  we  aho  wish  merchants  trading  thither  would  take  steps 
for  importing  into  this  country. — Eds.  J.  OF  H.] 


Cod  Livbb  Oil  for  Dogs.—  Possibly  some  of  your  readers 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  efficacy  of  cod  liver  oil  as  an  alterative 
and  strengthening  me<Jicine  for  dogs,  given  once  or  twice  a-day, 
in  doses  from  one  table-spoonful,  according  to  siz<>  and  ago ;  it 
works  wonders  in  weakly  puppies,  wasting  of  flesh,  and  indeed 
in  debiliry  of  any  nature.  Give  the  oil  either  mixed  with  milk 
or  broth  or  after  feeding.  Some  dogs  will  lick  it  up  greedily, 
but  generally  they  seem  to  dislike  the  flavour. 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Gams  Cock  with  Naili.ws  Tok  (J.  D.).— The  low  of  the  nail  from  the 
toe  would  not  he  -i  dUquaiiflcation  to  your  hird,  ulthnugli  were  the  c(im- 

Setition  close,  ic  would  U-U  «igainM  him.    If  the  toe  becomes  swollen  and 
efonned,  it  would  be  useles*  to  exhibir  him. 

Spanirh  Cock*i«  Face  TeRNKu  Rkd  (72.  C.).— The  face  of  a  Spanish 
oock  will  become  rosy  KometimeA  in  very  cold  weather,  hut  not  red.  There 
is  no  hopo  that  a  red  face  in  an  adult  cock  will  ever  become  white. 

BLiSTRhS  ON  Pack  or  Spakimi  Cock  {Xetrent  Subscriber)  —The  cnnen 
you  name  belong  to  a  very  common  disease  among  SpauUh  lowK  especially 
cocks.  The  cure  in  easy.  Dress  avery  spot  with  compound  sulphur  oiM- 
mcnt.  Wbile  they  exist  ihe  cock-*  should  be  by  theuiselven.  a-*  the  other 
birds*  pcf'k  the  sores.  Wooden  floors  are  objectionable ;  flr^t,  because  a 
fowl's  foot  is  always  kept  in  an  unnatural  position  from  the  unyielding 
nature  of  the  miterial;  next,  bfcaure  they  Ciiimot  scratch  on  it;  and, 
lastly,  because  it  is  always  damp  and  cold.  As  udrei  tiscrs  say,  '•  One  ex- 
periment will  prove  the  fact.** 

PROFrFABLK  I*ODLTRT  Stock.—  Worrester  will  oblige  by  sending  his  name 
md  addiev- 1»  Mrs.  Band.  3,  Victoria  Street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

Cocnis-CiiiNA  Chicken's  Leo  Taraltsed  {Nunquatn  Dormio).—Wc 
;ive  all  nnr  chivkens  stiong  bocr  at  this  time  of  year.  If  your  chickens  fair 
>o»i  dark  till  daylight  It  is  too  long,  and  may  cause  cramp  or  any  other 
"-order.  It  is  sixtein  1  ours  fast\ng  against  eight  feeding.  Take  a  camile 
.«u  feed  every  night  a»  cght  and  ten,  or  at  the  latter  hour  only.  It  will 
»cc  py  only  a  minute  or  two,  and  they  will  learn  to  look  fo.-  yor.  as  you  ito 
or  your  dinner.  How  many  chickens  has  each  hen  T  Discontinue  the 
-nary -seed  and  rice. 


or 
ban 


PoiTLTRT  Kkkpi.no  (A  Sttbacriber,  Wexford).— Six  hens  are  not  too  many 
■  «mp  CfHJk.    Thtrc  is  no  special  keeping  for  fowls  to  be  •xh{bit<>d  more 
an  we  ^tHte*  fully  in  Nos.  686  and  («6.  which  you  ean  hare  frea  hy  p.M-^ 
!«".'»?."/  "«M*^'  '**'  ******  P*""y  pohtage  sUmps.  Generous  diet  and  warm- 
»?'  i^««.T  "  restore  your  Spuniiih  roek'a  oopK  to  iU  natural  red  colou. 
notn^ng  to  do  wiih  incubators.    Tw'      -  t»»  ^  Coo^^'i-China  her 


stamps  you  can  hare  ftree  by  post  fVom  our  ofllee,  **  The  l^wltry  Bosk  te 
the  Many."    It  gives  much  iiiformallon  which  you  will  find  uaefhL 

Game  Hem  with  Swollen  Heai>  iC.  L.  P.X-Shut  yoor  hea  tp  las 
warm  i>lace,  feed  her  on  soft  food  and  fctalo  breail  soaked  in  ale,  vaihMr 
head  with  rinegar  and  cold  water,  an<l  give  her  frequent  doses  of  casMrA 

Legs  of  Golden-pkniillkh  Hambcrohs  {Oreen  Xey*).— They  ma*  li 
blue ;  green  le^s  would  insure  defeat. 

Bumble  Feet  (  W.  J.  QamfhayY—Yovx  Game  cock  has  this  sIBwMlsif 
hli  feet ;  it  nsuallv  occurs  In  old  birds  which  roost  on  high  perches,  SHHH 
brick  floors  to  walk  and  fly  down  upon.  Wo  know  of  no  remedy.  Toy» 
vent  the  disca^-c  huvc  low  perches,  and  all  brick  or  stono  floorinf  CUfcnl 
with  sand  2  Indus  or  3  inches  deep. 

Lice  oji  Chickens  f^.  //.).- No  application  is  better  than  lom  rf 
sulphur  dusteil  aniong  the  feathers.  You  surely  might  prerent  iMlr  IJ 
currlnp  by  keeping  vour  roobting-placc  and  nests  more  clerJK  HafStll 
whol?  thorouahly  cleared  out,  and  llmewaah  the  Interior,  havuf  IMS 
flowers  of  sulphur  niixe  I  In  the  limewasb. 

Dividing  Fowl-house  (Amateur"^.— W  is  Impossible  to  dlvtds  apM.fry 
call  it  a  hnu-te).  8  feet  lone,  so  as  to  bo  healthfully  naed  for  two  ii*ti  of  »■» 
You  must  build  another  similar  pen  in  front  of  the  present,  md  haiesm 
(communicating  wl'h  each)  down  the  side  of  the  wall  enclcwed  «J»  ™ 
This  run  could  be  used  by  one  set  v)f  fowls  during  part  of  the  «7t*" 
by  the  other  set  during  another  part  of  the  day.  Two  cocks  wosHiM 
agree. 

Incubators  '/).  5.).— We  do  not  ailvlso  Cantelo's  incnbator  at  tMsMiw 
of  the  year.  Ir  is  vtry  successful  In  hatching,  but  It  cannot  rear;  wrfc 
we  thiiik  wny  ne  can  rai-te  chickens  without  hens  till  the  weatheris— .■« 
and  the  nights  are  shoi-tcr. 

C0RN3IN  Ff kt  OF  Atlesbcry  Ducks  {A  Constant  Suh$rrib«r).—1tjmi 
Dncks  are  kei-t  on  a  i)aved  or  bricked  floor  the  corns  on  their  feet  n 
accounted  for.  If  the  corns  are  rejilly  ro-.ted  on  the  feet  thtre  to  no  wii 
cure  for  them  ;  but  if  they  be  only  Jutit  appearing  tonch  them  ^^'JF'J** 
and  k«  op  the  birds  as  much  as  powl.:l»  on  graaSk  A  Bonea  DockH  M 
hhould  resemble  exactly  that  of  the  wild  Dudt. 

Skx  of  Goslisos— Legs  of  White  Bantaxs— Gamx  Cocks  Tupn 
(J.  .V.),— You  cannot  di^tinKuifrh  the  sex  of  Geeae  at  five  monlhjo* 
"White  Banl  urns  may  be  either  clean  or  fe.»ther-legg«»d.  stngle  er  *w» 
con>bed,  red  or  vello'w  eara.  The  chnn-leirtffd  should  have  doable  Mwa 
If  whitc-legued,'  white  ear-lobe*  ;  if  yellow-legged,  yellow  ear-loben.  Oi«s 
corkH  are  irimmod  l>efore  ihry  are  cent  to  shows,  but  we  are  not  twui 
that  anythinp  is  'lone  to  their  plumage. 

TcnKETfl  K(»rpT  {A.  7^^.— Your  Turkeys,  from  your  dcscrlptkm,  SISW^ 
far  trnnein  tbe  roup.  Thoie  that  have  the  largo  lompa  yoa  ■•■*■■ 
would  be  well  to  kill.  For  those  that  are  lightly  affrcted  we  wonM  weaj 
mend  an  entire  change  of  diet.  Fee<l  them  entirely  on  aoft  fo:-d,  o*^*^ 
with  onions  chopied  Jn  It,  and  a  little  black  pepper  mixed  with  it.  Ps  i" 
let  them  have  much  water.  Wash  their  heads  and  months  with  vfw^gy'W 
water ;  and  where  the  tongne  Is  hard,  white,  and  horny,  trim  It  nwaowft 
a  pair  of  scissors.  Baily's  pills  maybe  given  with  grent  adrantagi.  US 
house  where  they  roost  must  be  kept  clenn.    Give  them  strong  SM. 

Size  of  Hivls  and  Sipers,  Advantages  of  Bab-oitbs.  *&  f^*52 
Syhfrriher'i.—  ].  Thirteen  incles  squ:ire  by  8  Inches  deep  Inalde,  la  >  pfM 
■Ixe  fbr  fctock-bAxes.  2.  We  prefer  snpers  of  the  same  diameter,  bnt  wyisf 
fmm  8  inohen  or  4  inches  In  depth  to  the  tnll-alEeil  hive.  One  or  flaftMr 
be  required  accordint;  to  the  hcason.  3.  The  beat  commnnicatUin 
the  stnck-htve  and  a  Mupi  r  is  fonned  by  two  halt-inch  ^lltA  In  an  4i 
near  the  sides  n«*  long  and  as  nlde  apart  a-  the  diameter  of  the  vxft 
permit.  4.  Among  the  advantages  of  bar-hives  (which  belong  alio  Iss 
gnater  extent  to  'ntme-hive'i)  are:— The  power  at  any  time  of  iraUsfS 
thorough  examintition  of  every  comb,  thereby  ascertaining  at  once  If  H^ 
thing  Is  wrong,  an<i  * nabling  a  ren  edy  io  be  Immediately  applM.  Welk 
stocks  may  be  rapidly  strengthened  by  Inte  changing  one  or  mere  c^f 
combs  for  bro'il-couibs  fiom  a  atrmghUe.  F  od  may  be  supplied  la  Hi 
same  mHUt-er.  Thr  number  of  drones  ntay  bo  United  by  remo  ingaUhrt 
a  !<niall  portion  of  drone-comb,  and  hn>>htituting  worker-conib  in  Its  pkBh 
Economy  In  wax.  by  tUHbling  every  hit  of  worker-coinh  in  he  tvniel  Is 
good  account.  P^icllity  in  nakinir  artificial  swiirma,  as  well  aa  all  oiktf 
apiariiin  exr-criments.  Burs  should  ran  irom  fttint  tn  back.  i.  Cv**^-ttt* 
are  very  useful  in  supers.  When  a  comh  Is  extracted,  the  slde-attachncsb 
should  be  severed  by  a  bent  knife.  Cdmplfto  tramm  are  prefersUe  Is  thi 
sidi-->lipH  }ou  p  •no.>.e,  and  should  bo  kept  three-e^shths  ot  an  Ineh  (Irnatht 
top,  sides  and  floor  bo  rd.  Ihe  pla'  ot  double  wood  with  sqMce  bet*m 
for  air  has  o«ten  occurred  to  us,  and  although  we  have  ne\'er  trleJ  1'.  wens 
disposed  to  think  it  a  good  one. 


Australian  GiiA.«8  P^rroquets— I.ove  BiRns. — A  Cnrretpom^eKtirimn 
to  know  whethi  v  Australinn  Grass  Parroquets  brted  In  ctinflnemciit  In  IM 
country,  and  to  have  some  diiectlons  for  their  mHnagement,  and  what 01^ 
to  be  given  for  a  i  air.    Aku,  the  same  infoimatiun  about  Love  Birds. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— Fkbbfart  17- 

POULTBT. 

As  the  time  of  rear  creeps  ot»,  the  Mipply  of  poultry  dimtoh-hes,  sad  fit 
lack  of  quiiliiy  fhows  thMt  the  approaih  of  spiing  is  not  withoutitslt 
Hiiencf.     It  iH  itluioKt  an  Imperceptible  Ntfp  from  the  pullet  to  lhehe&   B 
is  but  liiyinir  a  few  eg^s,  but  it  hurt  gieat  effect  on  the  viilne;    The  dirf 
the  GRn)e  >>ea»on  and  the  optinng  of  I'lirliankcnt  cause  a  sHghi  inptoffl* 

•-•»tlv.  in  piicei*. 
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MTSTLKTOK  PaOPAGATION. 

VERY  quarter  gf  a  cen- 
tur;^  tbere  aeenu  to  be 
a  mist  about  tlielliBtlc- 
toe,  wbicJi  comea  Loire  r 
down   >nii  xitM  ^ith 
a  tide-. ike  reKu'erity. 
Five  aad  twentj  years 
back,  tlie  backbone  of 
the    gardsiiinj;   of   all 
Barope  was  bnit  down 
with  the  weieht  of  the 
art  and  practice  ofeow- 
iDf^theMifttetoeaeeda, 
of  propagatin){  ihe  Uia- 
Uetoe  from  a.  budding-like  operation,  and  of  jtraftiii^  it 
exactly  as  Apple  and  Fear  trees  are  grafted ;  and  there 
waa   tliea    a   nursery  not    far   from   the   heart    of  mid- 
Eogland,  in   which   standard  Mistletoes  vere  grafted, 
tied,  untied,  pruned,  trained,  and  sold  a*  refralarlj  as 
any  brancii  of  ttie  trade   eT^r  was  or  ever  eiui  be  car- 
ried on,  and  the  Oak  tree  was  full  of  Uiatlstoe.    The 
largest  specimea  on  that  tree  wsiS  full  5  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  last  newest  member  who  was  elected  as  one  of 
the  Council  of  the  itoyal  Horticultural  Society  is  the 
owner  of  that  tree. 

I  say  our  books  and  backs  were  then  loaded  with 
aocurat«  accounts  of  all  that,  but  now  the  subject  is  as  if 
it  were  not,  and  tliere  is  yet  one  thing  at  least  abouji 
Mistletoe  which  will  be  a  new  thing  under  tlie  sun,  if 
you  believe  what  comes  from  under  this  cloud  of  mist. 
iEvei  your  hurabla  servant  could  not  resist  the  spirit  of 
the  testimonies  to  what  was  true  o£  Mistletoe ;  and  I 
gran^d,  budded,  aud  sowed  Mistletoe  then,  and  pot  it  all 
in  black  and  white,  of  eourse,  as  I  always  did  and  mean 
to  do  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Ther>;  was  a  wave  in  the  edge  of  the  misty  cloud  about 
Qie  birthtime  of  the  old  Cottabb  Giu>bnsb.  and  I 
recollect  very  well  having  had  abundauoe  of  "private 
correspuadeiits  "  in  this  country,  and  in  Ireland,  and  one 
or  two  places  in  Scotland,  for  packets  of  fresh  seeds  of 
Mistletoe,  Irom  the  front  of  the  conservatory  at  Shrub- 
land  Parki  and  now  I  shall  be  a  public  correspondent 
ukinjf  how  tlie  seeda  I  sent  behaved  themselrei.  Probably 
if  vne  had  Litiie  tj  look  over  the  first  few  volumes  of  that 
or  thiit  work,  hu  would  find  all  that  is  needful  to  be  knowi 
about  the  Uiatietoe  and  how  to  grow  it.  But  once  on  i 
time  the  plajjue  of  my  life  was  to  discoTer  a  process  by 
which  to  undo  Mistletoe.  I  eonid  not  get  rid  of  it  any- 
how, and  I  hold  it  iu  my  creed  that  you  cannot  get  free 
from  it  afier  it  lia^i  been  in  possession  of  your  trees  a 
long  while,  without  first  riddingyourself  of  allthe  boughs 
and  braiictK-ti  on  which  it  has  taken.  You  conld  over- 
come the  vitality  of  Horseradish  by  not  leaving  a  bud  of 
it  ir.  the  trenched  ground.  But  the  vitality  of  the  roots 
of  MiiitleMi:  is  such,  that  the  ground  itself,  as  it  were, 
moat  be  rcmovt-d  ere  the  roots  cease  the  root  action, 
which  is  beyond  the  powerof  the  root  action  of  any  root 
ia  the  ground. 

Vo.  48.— Tou  Ilq  Skw  BwRoa, 


Dear  me !  it  seems  bnt  yesterday  that  Dr.  Liodley  and 

Mr  Loudon  were  preaching  all  thiH  from  the  balcony  of 
a  hustings  hotel  to  the  independent  electors  of  self-lame 
and  glorification,  and  now  we  have  none  of  them^atiood 
I'oh  too,  fifr  self-glorification  is  as,  Uie  mist  of  Misthtoe. 
Quite  sufficient  of  it  to  get  over  one's  nerves  once  in  five 
and  twenty  years. 

Well,  the  nursery  at  which  Mistletoe  standards  were 
made  and  sold  was  at  Great  Malvern,  near  to  the  confines 
of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Gloucestershire,  and  not 
an  individual  in  the  three  counties  but  knows  Great 
and  Little  Malvern  ;  so  the  doing  was  nut  done  in  a 
corner.  Besides,  Loudon  has  !hc  very  start  of  the  practice 
in  the  "  Gardener's  Magazine  "  for  1837,  page  206,  and 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  proceeding  was  not 
out  of  people's  mouths.  The  nurseryman  was  Mr.  Mobs, 
and  Mr.  Moss  was  gardener  at  Eastnor  Castle  for  thirty 
years.  The  first  thing  he  did  on  the  Mistletoe  question, 
was  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  faut  that  Mistletoe  will- 
grow  on  the  Oak,  by  giving  the  Oak  branch  which  waa 
sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  in  Begent 
Street,  through  Mr.  London.  It  waa  the  second  largest 
specimen  on  that  Oak,  and  there  were  several  smaller 
lies.  About  two  miles  from  Eastnor  Castle  there  lived 
master  grafter  of  drink  frnit,  or  victuals  and  drink,  as 
the  workpeople  there  say.  Mr.  Pitt  of  Little  London, 
grafted  other  than  fruit  trees.  He  "  grafted  all  manner 
of  things,"  as  he  often  told  me  himself,  and  he  was  then 
about  the  same  age  as  I  am  now.  He  was  the  first  who 
showed  a  gardener  how  to  graft  and  bud  Mistletoe,  and 
the  said  gardener  was  the  first  person  who  taught  Mr. 
Moss  what  he  did  with  Mistletoe  at  Malrc'rn.  Little 
London,  as  you  go  from  Ledbury  to  Gloucester,  and 
three  miles  from  the  former,  was  then  before  big  Loudon 
in  the  matter  of  Mistletoe. 

The  Mistletoe  was  much  more  flourishing  and  fresh- 
like  on  that  Oak  than  on  any  Apple  tree  in  the  country. 
Bnt  to  make  a  short  story  of  a  long  one,  the  middle  <^ 
May  is  the  beil  time  to  graft  the  Mistletoe,  and  (Vom 
then  to  midsummer.  The  beH  grafts  are  ihree-yearold 
shootaof  the  Apple  tree,  with  a  seedlin4  Mistletoe  on  it 
already  from  the  sowing  of  a  tlirush  or  blackbird,  and 
the  best  way  to  graft  it  is  to  cut  ofi'  ail  the  leaves  of  the 
Apple-tree  graft,  and  to  leave  at  least  four  eyes,  or  buds, 
before  the  Mistletoe  seedling,  and  only  as  much  wood 
behind  it  as  will  be  sufacienL  to  make  the  union  with  the 
st<wk  and  no  more  ;  to  liave  it  done  S  feet  hii>h  from  the 
ground,  to  clay  the  graft  in  the  usual  way,  t'l  moss  the 
clay,  and  li>  keep  the  moss  damp,  and  to  have  the  Mistle- 
toe seedling  junt  resting  or  nestling  in  the  top  of  the  ball 
of  moss.  Another  most  particular  thing  is  to  have  one 
or  more  shoota  left  on  the  stock  and  aheoe  where  it  ia 
grafted,  and  to  let  that  shoot  have  all  its  leaves  on.  If 
the  weather  is  »ery  cold,  or  very  hot,  or  windy,  put  a 
brown  paper  cape  over  the  ball  and  Mistletoe,  and  nine- 
teen out  of  a  score  of  them  ought  to  grow  by  this,  "  the 
best  way." 

I  have  grafled  the  Mistletoe  itself  on  a  Balsam  Poplar, 
the  very  first  one  I  ever  did,  Mr.  Pitt  standing  over  me 
Vt.  700.-TOI.  XXTL,  OiD  Sbbibs' 
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«t  the  time.  Tkit  irii  some  time  in  April,  at  the  height  of  the 
graltitig  ecHon  in  that  counlj.  Grailing  pieces  of  Uiitletoa  it 
like  budding  eiactl;,  but  make  a  longer  and  a  wider  ilit  in  the 
bark,  and  make  the  Mistletoe  alem  in  a  flat  nedge-shape  on  one 
Bidi!,  and  put  in  tbe  flat  lido  next  the  wood  of  the  atock,  aa  in 
buJding.  Tie,  cUj,  and  inoat,  and  cape  with  brown  paper,  aod 
JOu  are  in  for  it  Bare  aa  he  was,  or  Ifr.  Moaa  either. 

To  bud  Miitletoe  ii  merely  to  take  a  lesa  piece  than  the  graft, 
onl;  one  Joint  of  Miatletoc,  "liaviDg  a  bod  and  one  leaf  at  the 
enil,"  but  claj  it  and  moia  it,  and  paper-oape  it  aa  if  it  were  a. 
graft. 

Now,  in  reipect  to  the  aubjeet  which  forma  the  text  for  thia 
arljule — the  sawing  of  the  Mistletoe  aeeda  in  a  slit  made  ij  the 
bark  of  the  plant,  or  merel;  on  the  lUrFace  of  the  bark,  without 
the  alit.  Both  wajs  are  equally  good,  for  it  is  not  whore  the 
seed  IB  placrd  that  the  Miatlctoe  aecdling  plaot  takoa  bold.  A 
much  more  curious  thing  occurs  at  the  germination  of  the  aeed 
of  B  Mistletoe.  Sometimea  there  ia  oiilj  one  germ  in  the  Mia- 
tloloB  seed;  in  othera  there  are  two,  three,  four,  or  more  germa, 
and  each  grrm  throws  up  a  aucker  on  the  end  of  a  short  atalk. 
The  sucker  then  lava  hold  of  the  h«rk  of  the  tree,  and  holds  on 
to  it  for  til,  or  eight,  or  more  months,  according  to  the  time  of 
tha  year;  but  it  is  from  thia  sucker  that  roots  penetrate  the 
bark,  and  not  from  where  the  germination  of  the  aeed  took 
placa  lower  down.  When  there  are  more  embryoa  than  one  in 
the  one  seed,  there  are  aa  many  leedlinga  from  one  seed  ai  Ibera 
arc  germs  ;  for  raoh  germ,  or  embryo,  has  its  own  branoh  and 
suuker,  and  each  sucker  tak«s  an  independent  hold  for  itself, 

■    it ~ 

e  aeed,  and  each  of 
tlU'iii  was  half  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  aeed  iticlf. 

The  aeed  of  Miatlctoe  will  Tegetate  on  the  bare  handle  of  a 
house-broom  quite  ai  readily  aa  on  the  bark  of  an  Apple-tree 
branch.  If  jou  fasten  it  with  a  bit  of  putty  on  a  deal  board, 
moas,  and  moi<tcn  it  early  in  the  aummer,  it  will  alao  Tegetate 
on  the  board  or  on  a  barof  iron  j  then  it  dies,  for  the  aucVers  at 
the  end  of  the  roota,  aa  you  may  call  them,  find  not  a  proper 
ptai'o  to  faateo  to. 

I'he  belief  end  notion  on  thu  aubjeet  were  rery  different  from 
what  ia  stated  at  the  time  referred  to — fire  and  twenty  years 
back.  They  amounted  to  this,  as  far  aa  I  recollect ;  That 
Ariil«tlc  and  Pliny  among  the  ancienta,  and  Br.  Walker  among 
tbc  modiTne,  considered  that  the  Mistletoe  was  propagated  by 
the  exeromenla  of  the  birda  which  had  fed  on  the  berriei,  sup- 
posing that  the  heat  of  Hie  stomach  and  the  process  of  digestion 
wcro  necessary  lo  prepare  the  seeds  for  Tegelation.  Kay  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  trying  by  experiment  whether  the  aci^d 
woidd  vegetate  without  paising  through  the  body  of  a  bird  j 
anil  at  his  suggettion  Mr.  Boody,  an  apothecary  of  London, 
insiTtcd  witli.  complete  succraa  a  aeed  ol  tbc  Mialli^oo  into  an 
inrirjon  made  in  the  hark  of  a  White  Poplar  tree  which  grew  in 
hia  garden.  This,  Profeasor  Martin  observes,  luis  been  since 
done  by  many  persons,  both  bj  rubbing  the  berries  oa  the 
smooth  hark  of  varioua  treea,  and  by  innrting  them  in  a  eUJl 
or  in  a  tmall  hole  bored  on  purpose,  which  waa  the  mode 
adopted  by  Doody,  the  Gret  parson  who  really  sowed  this  seed. 
Tli>:  celebrated  Bu  Hamel,  arguing  that  the  ands  of  the  Mia- 
tletue,  hke  the  seede  of  other  planta,  would  germinate  anywhere^ 
proiiiled  they  bad  a  suitable  degree  of  moiiture,  made  them 
spri'Ut  not  only  on  tha  bark  of  difTi'rent  kinds  of  living  trees, 
but  on  dead  hranclies,  on  bricks,  tilei,  stones,  wood,  and  iron, 
io*n  to  mother  earth  ;  but  though  they  germinated  in  such  , 
situ.itions,  tbej  did  not  lire  any  time  except  on  the  bark  of 
litiiig  trees.  M.  Bu  Trochet  made  aceds  of  the  Mistletoe  germ- 
inate on  the  two  sides  of  the  frame  of  a  window,  and  in  both 
can's  the  radielea  dirpcted  themselTea  towards  the  interior  of  the 
room,  as  if  in  quest  of  darkness.  | 

Tlieeo  wcro  the  things  which  we,  who  wrote  in  1RS7,  believed  j 
in,  >>ut  the  italiL-a  are  mine  ;  and  it  wa<  fresh  in  our  memory  that  ' 
Mr.  Daxtcr,  of  tlie  Oxford  Bolanio  Garden,  had  in  the  spring 
of  1>4:13  rubbed  nine  Mistletoe  seeds  on  the  ntiooth  bark  of  an 
Apj>le  tree,Bll  of  which  germinated.  Two  of  theni  produced  only 
nni'  mdicle  each,  six  produced  two  radicles  each,  and  one  pro- 
lui-rd  three  radicles  g  and  when  you  know  there  ia  an  embryo,  or 
;c'rii,  in  the  aeed  oC  a  Jlistli'tee  for  erery  ra^Iicle  it  makea,  you 
miij  take  my  word  for  it  tlial  each  of  theec  germs  males  a  seerl- 
iiij  plant.  From  tlie  expcHmeut  in  the  Botanic  Qarden  at 
>ir<ird,  you  may  alio  learn  that  two  seedlings  from  one  seed  are 


the  other  side  of  five  and  twenty  years  baolc,  and  knew  all  tfiit> 
and  talked  of  it  among  ounwlfsa,  can  help  now  being  grimd 
to  hear  what  Dr.  Lindley  would  oall  "ezaggarfttad  nooiBM,* 
from  the  mouths  and  peni  of  men  aa  goooas  firer  aay  rf  as 
aspired  to,  just  because  folly  aeema,  in  some  inatsnoBS,  to  bsiMB 
an  exaggeration  than  the  real  truth?  But  the  profit  loyonji 
immense.  "  Exaggerated  nonsense"  ia  bj  sui^  diaouaakma |al 
rid  of  altogether,  and  whatever  good  ia  in  the  aloiy  yoa  hanit 
pure  and  simple  without  exaggeration  of  any  kind,  good  or  bi^ 
and  the  good  you  will  have  out  of  this  true  story  will  nenriit 
out  ofyour  mind  as  long  aa  joa  live  i  that  good  thirif  ii,  2ii 
knowledge  that  our  crafi,  rightly  applied,  will  cause  a  iM,  fna 
the  seed  of  a  Mistletoe,  to  gerounate  and  sprout  on  tha  fiuit  oft 
bar  of  cast  steel  in  the  bottom  of  a  crinoline  ;  and  mrely,  tkn, 
no  one  can  fail  to  do  it  where  it  ought  and  bow  it  ought  to  bi 
done.  7ou  have  the  "bow"  from  the  gnat  ph jsiologiit  Di 
Hamel,  "a  suitable  degree  of  humidity,"  or,  if  youlike  ourny 
of  putting  it,  which  is  the  right  way  of  doing  it,  have  a  hall  of 
moss,  always  aa  damp  as  hia  "  humiditr,"  all  round  the  ncd  la 
vegetate,  and  by  keeping  a  nightcap  of  Wown  paper  over  it  tbo 
while,  you  lessen  the  need  of  so  muoh  water  to  the  mois.  B(Bt 
people  are  so  plain  in  their  senses,  that  they  think  a 
grow  beeanse  it  is  sown.  But  you  aee  there  are 
eaiential  lo  anccess,  even  if  you  sow  ia  a  pot  or  out  in  (he  bonlei 
— so  muoh  beat,  so  much  of  constant  moiatnrr,  and  so  nndi 
shade,  and  more  of  it  if  you  choose.  But  these  three  oonditiMM 
must  never  be  absent,  nor  any  one  of  them,  in  tumiiig  UistlalM 
seeds  into  seedlings,  or  grafts  or  buda  of  them  inla  plants. 

D.  BUM>. 

[In  Illustration  of  Mr.  Beaton's  communication  we  eiliaHtiis 
following  from  "Loudon's  Gardener'a  Magsiine"  for  lEST, 
page  209:  — 

"  The  first  indioation  of  germination  is  the  appearance  of  OM 
or  more  radicles,  like  the  sucker  of  a  liouae-fly,  but  larger  \  m 
at  h  i,  which  are  front  views,  and  atJclin  the  same  Sgurr,  wiiii 
are  side  views,  taken  from  Mistletoe  berriea  which  were  stock  on 
the  upright  trunk  of  a  Cherry  tree  in  our  garden  at  Bayswaler 
in  March,  1836,  and  germinated  there,  as  they  appeared  on  lbs 
20th  of  May  of  the  same  year.  When  the  white,  viscous,  pnlw 
matter  of  the  Mistletoe  berry  ia  removed,  the  kernel,  or  tU, 
appears  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  Sat ;  aos^etimes  oval,  at  othv 
times  triangular,  and  at  other  times  ai  various  forms,  a  Is  Ibl 
male  bloasom  magnified  ;  h,  the  female  blossom  msgnified ;  i,  a 
berry  cut  through  tranbveraely  j  e,  a  seed  divided  vertical^, 
allowing  the  two  embryoa  i  g,  the  embryo  magnified]  ^  ika 
two  embrjoa,  with  the  two  radielea  germinaiing;  i,  a  ta^ 
radicla ;  I;  a  aide  view,  or  section,  of  the  two  radlclM  j  nd  1, 1 
of  the  single  radicle. 


"  It  is  remarked  by  Du  Hamel,  that,  when  the  form  of  Ihl 
Fed  is  oval,  generally  ona  radicle  Only  is  protruded  ;  but,  what 
'  ia  triangular  or  irregular,  two,  three,  or  mors  appear.  It  ia 
""■■'—•''»•  -I'ile'hn— dicleof  r'-iDstallotherDluitodi 
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this  18  not  the  case  with  the  MiBtletoe ;  the  young  root  of  which 
at  first  rises  up,  and  then  bends  oyer  till  it  reaches  the  body  of 
the  substance  to  which  the  seed  has  beeo  attached,  as  at  Jt  and  /. 
Haying  reached  that  substance,  the  point  of  the  radide  swells 
oat  like  the  extremity  of  the  sucker  of  a  house-fly,  or,  according 
to  the  comparison  of  Du  Hamel|  like  the  mouth-piece  of  a 
hunting-horn.**] 

A  FEW  NOTES  ON  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATION. 

^  As  the  cultiyation  of  the  most  important  yegetables  has  been 

S>en  in  detail  in  the  preceding  yolumes  of  Thb  Joubkal  of 
ORTTCUXTUBE,  it  is  necdless  bere  to  repeat  what  has  already 
been  told.  The  following  notes  will,  therefore,  be  more  especially 
directed  to  certain  features,  which  it  is  strongly  adyisable  for  the 
inexperienced  to  keep  in  yiew,  supposing  at  the  same  tiine  that 
he  is  yersed  in  the  onlinary  routine  of  sowing,  planting,  and  the 
other  etcetera*,  which  after  all  form  the  basis  of  all  our  under- 
takings, howeyer  skilful  or  ingenious  the  further  operations  may 
be.  In  the  yegetable  department,  howeyer,  simplicity  is  the  order 
of  the  day ;  and  the  remarks  heregiyen  will  be  necessarily  brief, 
except  in  cases  where  a  more  explicit  treatise  seems  required, 
and  these  will  be  few : — 

Beet. — The  White  or  Green  Beet,  of  which  the  top  instead  of 
the  root  is  used  as  a  salad,  has  so  fallen  into  disuse  since  so  many 
other  plants  of  greater  ^repute  haye  sprung  up  to  supersede  it, 
that  its  culture  need  not  be  enlarged  on  here ;  out  the  Bed  Beet 
of  our  gardens,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  fonner  times, 
and  which  is  far  from  always  being  a  perfect  article  now,  requires 
some  remark.  So  much  uncertainty  hangs  oyer  uncertain  seed 
that  Beet  of  the  best  quality  is  not  always  forthcoming  when 
wanted,  neither  is  the  appearance  of  the  plant  when  in  a  growing 
state  at  all  a  proof  that  it  is  likely  to  furnish  good  well-coloured 
roots.  I  had  a  good  example  of  this  the  past  season,  haying  two 
plots  of  Beet,  one  with  a  short  top  of  a  deep  purple  crimson, 
and  plants  of  uniform  growth  ;  the  other  with  a  much  longer 
foliage,  which  in  colour  was  not  much  darker  than  ordinary 
Mangold  Wurtzel,  being  a  sort  of  brown  and  green  streak,  and 
ordinary  obseryers  would  haye  predicted  a  yery  indifferent  article ; 
but  it  was  quite  the  reyerse,  being  much  superior  to  the  other 
darl^-coloured  short-topped  yariety — in  fact,  it  was  as  good  a 
quality  of  Beet  as  I  hare  seen  for  some  years ;  while  the  other 
was  bad-coloured  and  indifferent.  So  much  for  appearance  in 
the  growing  season ;  and  I  record  this  in  order  to  warn  the 
inexperienced  against  being  led  away  by  first  impulses,  as  only 
an  examination  of  the  root  itself  can  determine  a  good  quality, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  a  dark  crimson  tuber,  free 
from  yeins  and  streaky  places ;  the  root  need  not  be  too  large, 
aa  generally  a  large-sizea  one  is  faulty. 

Beet  need  not  be  sown  *until  the  middle  of  May,  unless  the 
season  be  an  unusually  forward  one,  and  in  that  case  it  may  be 
sown  by  the  1st  of  that  month.  At  the  time  of  sowing  in  the 
open  ground,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  a  box  or  a  few  pans  of  tl^e 
same  sorts  and  place  them  under  glass,  as  Beet  is  liable  to  so  many 
mishaps  when  in  the  seed-leaf:  thus  the  crop  has  frequently  to 
be  succeeded  by  planting,  and  a  few  in  reserye  are  useful.  It  will 
require  thinning  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  autumn  must  be 
taken  up  before  ^eyere  firosts,  which  destroy  it,  the  plant  being 
more  tender  than  the  Carrot  or  Parsnip.  In  the  growing  period, 
howeyer,  it  requires  but  little  attention. 

BoEECOLE  OB  Kalb. — Eyery  year  giyes  us  an  addition  to 
this  useful  and  numerous  family ;  at  the  same  time  some  of  its 
members  drop  off,  those  in  the  ordinary  lists  of  1862  do  not  much 
exceed  in  number  those  of  1852,  or  before.  One  or  two  old 
fayourites,  howeyer,  still  retain  their  place— the  old  Curled  Green 
or  Kale,  certainly  the  oldest  member  of  the  family,  and  still  de- 
scrying cultiyation  alike  for  its  appearance,  hardihood,  and  table 
properties.  Then  we  haye  Cottager's  Kale,  a  yery  useful  and  pro- 
lific yariety  ;  Asparagus  Kale,  so  called  from  the  young  shoots 
when  denuded  of  leayes  boiling  and  eating  something  like  Aspara- 
gus, is  also  a  fayourite  with  many.  Chou  de  Milan  is  second  to 
none  for  delicacy  at  table  when  in  good  condition ;  but  it  it  less 
hardy  than  some  other  kmds,  while,  perhaps,  the  most  hardy  of 
all  is  t.hat  section  which  has  sprung  from  the  old  Ragged  Jack 
of  our  forefathers,  one  called  Buda  Kale  being  certainly  an  im- 
proyement ;  but  this  class  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  except, 
perhaps,  in  yery  exposed  cold  places.  Then  there  is  a  yariegated 
Borecole,  containing  when  true  all  the  colours  of  a  rainbow ; 
unfortunately  it  is  apt  to  sporty  but  when  trae  is  much  sought 
•fter  for  garnishing.    Some  other  yarietiee  might  be  added ;  but 


the  aboye  are  sufficient  to  represent  an  important  family,  to 
which  Brussels  Sprouts  stands  in  the  character  of  first  cousin, 
but  this  will  be  tieated  of  hereafter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  the 
members  of  this  household  like  good  liying,  and  make  the  best 
return  when  treated  to  the  fat  of  the  land.  Sow  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  allow,  and  plant  out  in 
shallow  drills  made  by  the  hoe,  not  less  than  2  feet  apart 
each  way ;  an  earthing-up  afterwards  will  be  of  senrice.  The 
remaining  features  of  their  treatment  haye  been  already  treated 
on  in  former  articles,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Bbusseis  Spbouts. — The  yagaries  of  trade,  or,  perhaps,  the 
waywardness  of  buyers,  has  at  length  contriyed  to  make  one  or 
two  yarieties  of  this  useful  article,  seed  lists  containing  some- 
body's Improyed,  as  well  as  home-grown  aiid  imported  seed. 
This  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  »ult  with,  as  a  degeneracy 
might  take  place  if  there  were  no  emulation  in  supporting  rival 
claims.  Howeyer,  as  eyery  one  knows  a  good  Brussels  Sprout, 
it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  to  adyise  those  who  grow  this 
Tegetable  largely  (and  every  one  ought  to  do  so,  for  there  is  no 
winter  green  so  profitable),  to  sow  a  portion  of  all  the  kinds,  and 
keeping  them  separate,  mark  the  result  when  autumn  and 
winter  come  on,  and  another  season  only  grow  the  kind  that 

S roved  best.  Generally  speaking,  I  plant  as  many  Brussels 
prouts  as  of  all  Uie  yarieties  of  Kale  united,  for  a  dish  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  may  be  had  in  all  weathers,  from  October  to 
April,  and  they  often  have  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  all  of  them, 
and  in  very  severe  winters  for  Broccoli  too.  It  is,  therefore, 
proper  to  say,  that  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
plant.  Its  cultivation  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Kale,  only  it 
might  be  allowed  a  space  of  30  inches  each  way,  if  the  ground 
be  very  good.  We  need  hardly  say  that  stripping  off  the  leaves 
from  the  stem  in  autumn,  as  is  sometimes  done  under  the  plea 
of  giving  the  little  hard  Cabbage- formed  heads  a  better  chance 
to  grow,  is  a  very  bad  practice,  and  is  sure  to  be  attended  with 
reyerse  consequences,  as  Nature  has  pointed  out  a  duty  for  these 
leaves  to  do,  after  which  they  fall  off.  It  is,  therefore,  barbarous 
to  forestall  this  necessary  operation. 

Bbans  (Bboad). — Hardy,  prolific,  and  everybody's  money, 
this  yegetable  is  somehow  despised  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy, 
and  thrust  into  some  obscure  place  where  nothing  else  will  grow — 
most  likely  under  trees.  Fortunate  it  is,  that  it  is  so  accommo- 
dating, and  also  so  grateful ;  but  it  is  much  more  so  when  it  is 
duly  honoured  with  an  open,  favourable  space.  But  we  must 
leave  this  to  the  management  of  the  cultivator ;  and  to  the  in- 
experienced it  is  right  to  say,  that  so  accommodating  is  the 
Broad  Bean,  that  it  will  stand  the  vnnter  tolerably  well  when 
sown  at  the  end  of  November,  or  what  will  answer  the  same 
purpose  better,  a  few  pots  may  be  sown  in  February  and  placed 
in  heat,  and  the  plants  gradually  hardened  off.  They  will  plant 
very  well  in  March,  and  produce  a  good  and  early  crop.  Suc- 
cession crops  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  as  wanted.  The 
best  for  early  use  is  the  Longpod,  but  the  large  Windsor  is  more 
esteemed  at  table,  and  late  sowings  might  be  of  this  kind.  Do 
not  plant  too  thick  if  the  ground  be  rich,  and  it  is  not  bad 
practice  to  nip  off  the  points  of  the  stalks  when  they  indicate 
getting  too  high,  as  the  lower  blooms  set  better.  Broad  Beans 
are  essentially  a  cottager's  crop,  from  their  not  offwing  so  much 
temptation  to  birds  as  Peas  do.  It  is  also  more  remunerative, 
producing  a  greater  amount  of  food  than  its  more  popular 
compeer,  and  in  its  growth  requiring  no  stakes,  unless  when  by 
the  side  of  a  path,  in  which  case  a  few  upright  stakes  and  a 
string  might  keep  them  from  hanging  over.  The  other  features 
of  their  treatment  haye  been  detailed  elsewhere. — J.  Bobsok. 

{To  be  coiUinued,) 


GERANIUM  BIJOU  AS  A  BORDER  PLANT. 

YouB  correspondent  Mr.  Robson  invites  attention  to  "  striped 
borden,  and  suitable  plants  to  make  them  with,**  and  says  he 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  addition  to  his,  I  think,  complete 
list  of  plants  for  the  above  purpose.  I  have  no  new  plant  to 
recommend  ;  but,  seeing  he  places  Gkranium  Bijou  rather  high 
in  his  list,  as  he  describes  it  as  the  best  of  the  Scarlet- flowered 
variegated-foliaged  kinds,  I  beg  to  add  a  few  words  in  its  favour. 
I  have  grown  it  extensively  for  the  last  three  years,  and  find  it 
to  be  the  best  of  its  class  ;  it  is  a  free  striker  either  in  spiing  or 
autumn,  good  doer,  will  bear  packing  very  close  in  winter  without 
the  leaves  fogging  (a  great  desideratum),  as  hardy  as  a  common 
Scarlet,  and  if  grown  as  a  pot-plant  will  furnish  bloom  of  irre- 
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proachable  ncnrlet  nil  tyjrouph  tlie  winter.  I  hare  it  in  bloom 
now,  and  Bhnll  be  happy  to  show  it  to  any  one  interested  in  these 
matters.  Eyeryborty  knows  and  appmves  of  Brithant,  but  for  j 
▼cry  apparent  drfeets  as  to  foli»g«.  Bijou  is  with  me  as  free- 
blooming  as  Brilliant,  with  much  larger  flowers,  and  first-class 
Tariegation.  And  now,  having  sung  its  praises,  let  me  ad<t  a 
word  about  its  one  defei-t — its  leggintrss.  This  may  bo  entirely 
done  away  with,  by  pruning  back  the  autumn- struck  cuttings  in 
the  spring  to  one  or  two  eyes  above  ground.  Jf  the  tops  are  put  j 
in  a  g«ntie  bottom  heat,  they  will  strike  with  very  little  trouble, 
mnd  make  as  good  or  better  plants  than  their  parents,  llie 
plants  pruned  back  will  brenk  out  strongly,  and  also  become 
bushy  and  strong  before  bedding-out  time  arriyes. — II.  B. 


HEATING  BY  HOT-WATEE  PIPES. 

I  HAVE  a  small  lean-to  con9er?atory  at  the  back  of  my  house, 
faeing  north,  about  32  feet  by  12  fot>t,  and  12  feet  high  at  the 
back.  It  is  yt-ry  imperfectly  heated  by  small  pipes  on  Perkins' 
principlf,  and  the  cof>t  of  fuel  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ■ 
heat  obtained.  Would  one  four-inch  pijie  all  round  answer  to 
warm  it  in  winter  for  Camellias,  Axakas,  &c.  ?  and  would  there  bo  , 
moch  difference  if  the  pipes  were  laid  aboye  the  floor,  or  under  a 
grating  all  round  ? — B.  C. 

'[We  think  thtTe  must  be  some  fault  with  the  damper,  the 
ash-pit  door,  the  firing,  or  not  enough  compression  on  the  small 
p^pes,  to  cause  such  a  Wrfste  of  fuel.  Of  course,  the  small  pipes 
cannot  act  as  expected  unless  they  become  yery  hot  from  com- 
prwsion  of  the  water,  and  the  hotter  they  are  the  greater  the 
damger.  Nothing  would  induce  us  to  rit>k  using  that  system. 
The  single  four-inch  pipe  all  round  will  keep  such  a  house  safe 
for  what  you  ^ay,  b.:t  will  not  be  enough  to  force  much.  In 
taking  such  a  single  T>ipe  all  round,  one-half  or  two-thirds  must 
act  as  a  flow,  and  the  rest  as  the  return,  the  piping'  rising 
gradually  for  the  flow — say  2  inches  or  3  inches,  and  then  ' 
sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  An  open  gas- pipe  should 
be  inserted  in  this  highest  pomt,  and  the  end  left  open  5  feet  or 
so  aboye  the  pipe.  The  piping  will  have  most  power  if  exposed, 
but  for  what}ou  state  it  will  do  well  enough  under  an  open 
grating.  Of  course,  you  will  haye  a  supply-cietcm  for  the  boiler, 
whateycr  kind  of  boiler  it  be.] 


by  merely  pulling  it  to  pieces,  eyery  bit  formuig  a  plant.  Ilfc  ■ 
indigenous  to  the  East  Indies. 

B  BTEBAiTTnEBA  icvTA  oomes  to  US  from  Virginia,  and  Jtlr^ 
niformig  from  South  America.  Neither  of  tbem  are  poM0Md 
of  much  beauty.  'Ilie  former  has  white  flowera,  and  willsMeMl 
in  a  greenhoufie.  The  latter  has  rcniform  leaves  and  Mm 
flowers,  and  requires  stove  heat.  They  should  be  grown  ii 
p<Hs  of  good  rich  soil,  and  set  in  shallow  water.  Incresied  Ij 
division. 

Victoria  begia  hss  no  rival— no  ecpial,  amongst  s^mtie 
plants  :  indeed  it  is  hardly  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  h  thi 
finest  plant  in  nature.  Doubtless  all  hare  at  least  heard  of  tlii 
msgnifictnt  Lily;  but  as  all  may  not  have  seen  it,  s'Wkf 
description  of  it  may  not  bo  without  interest.  It  is  a  i(0n 
perennial  plant,  with  floating  leaves  of  almrst  fabulous  dimo- 
sions— 6  feet  to*6  feet  in  diameter,  the  mareins  of  whidi  m 
turned  up  all  round,  formirg  a  sort  of  rim  from  2^  indiei  to 
3  inches  deep.  Thej  are  of  a  deep  reddish  colour  benoflk 
The  flowers  are  at  firnt  white,  shading  olT  to  pink,  and  of  sMp 
rose  in  the  centre,  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  a  tistifl « 
Gtiiana  and  neighbouring  countries.  The  plant  was  rsiiedit 
Kew  in  1846.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  space,  and  to  W 
grown  in  rich  muddy  soil.  It  should  be  kept  dry  in  wiiA^i 
and  when  they  begin  to  grow  increase  the  depth  of  the  wihr 
gradually  until  it  is  considered  sufficient,  which  will  not  bsloi 
than  3  feet.  It  can  bo  increased  either  by  division  of  tha  root 
or  by  seeds.  If  by  the  latter  mode,  they  should  be  sownbii 
temperatuite  of  not  less  than  84". — J.  DrVK. 
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NOTES  ON  A  FEW  TENDEE  AQUATICS. 

{Continued  from  page  37S.) 

Ebiogaulon  (Pipowort). — This  grnus  contains  species  which 
are,  perhaps,  more  curious  than  beautiful.  E.faseiculatum  is  a 
stove  annual  of  dwarf  habit,  bearing  white  flowers,  and  is  a 
native  of  Guiana.  S.  anstrale  is  a  greenhouse  perennial,  but 
poBscpsed  of  littlo  beauty.     They  thrive  to  perfection  in  turfy 

Seat  and  chopped  sphagnum,  and  the  pots  set  in  shallow  water. 
)ho  annual   one   propagated   by   seed;    the  perennial  one  by 
division  of  the  root. 

Hkrpestks  KiiKCTA  and  Monnibria  are  both  very  handsome. 
The  habit  of  the  formi-r  is  erect,  with  cordate  leaves,  and  pro- 
duces pretty  blue  flowers  in  August  and  September.  It  is 
indigenous  to  Brazil,  and  some  of  the  West  India  islands. 
H.  Monnieria  is  of  a  trailing  decumbent  habit,  with  cuneiform 
leave:»,  and,  like  tho  Inst,  han  smull  pale  blue  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  various  countries,  Chinn,  aiul  America  both  North  and 
South.  Both  of  thorn  are  reputed  siove  species,  but  I  have 
known  the  latter  flower  verj'  well  indeed  in  a  warm  grcenl-.ouse. 
They  require  rich  soil,  and  to  be  set  in  only  a  few  mchea  of 
water.     PropngJitrd  by  division  of  the  roots. 

Hri)ROCEKA  TKIFLORA  is  an  annual,  with  piped  floating  stems 
riding  2  fot-t  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  colour  of  its  flower.*,  which  are  variegated  with  white, 
red,  and  yellow.  It  is  very  showy  and  attractive.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Kast  Indies.  It  requires  a  moderate-sized  pot  and 
rich  soil,  and  the  pot«  half  immersed  in  water.  Increased  by 
seedfl,  which  should  be  sown  in  April. 

PiSTTA  BTRATIOTKS,  Or  Water  Soldier-likc  Pistia,  is  a  stove 
perennial  of  rather  a  singular  habit.  It  floats  on  the  surftce  of 
he  water,  but  does  not  attach  itself  to  tht^  soil— in  the  latter 
particular  resembling  the  genus  Lemna  or  Duckweed,  so  common 
'U  ditehe-i  and  pools  of  stagnant  water  in  this  country.  The 
'^"^es  are  %or  —hat  obcordate,  nnd  it  pi-nrlii.-a  white  flowers 


Advancer  (C),  blash,  with  rose. 
Cloth  of  Silver  (C.)f  white,  purplo 

base. 
CmiDtes-t  Rnasell  (C),  rosy  peach. 
David  FoiUia  (D.,  L..  ft  L.),  lilac 
George  Keith  (D.,  L.,  &,  L.j,  rosy 

M«rlet. 
Inylnoible  (C),  rosy  nlmon. 
Jofthua  ('larkti  (C.),  crimson. 
Iji'ly  Kln|(  (G.).  ruby  red. 
Lady  Davlcs  (D.,  L.,   A  L.),  ros}' 

Mimon. 
Miss  Ussie  KIor  (C).  yellow. 
Ne  Flos  Ultra  (C),  rosy  lilac. 
Prince  Albert  (C),  crimson  salmon. 


Stanstead  Rival  (D.,  L.,  ft  L.), 

roue. 
TrhimphanB(C.\  lllae. 
Lndy  Braybrooke  (C.),ft«a 
Leonora  (C),  crtmsoii. 
Alice  (D  .  L.,  ft  L.\  prhnnas. 
Retina  (C.)«  elear  p^nk. 
Empress  ImproTed  (C),  straw, 

eolsto  base.  [• 

Mr.  B.  Coclirane  (D..  L.,  ft  L.), 
Parple  Prince  (Roakes\  pnrpiL 
Senator  (D.,  L.,  ft  L.),  deep 
Madlnaley     1  erfectloa     (CL), 

crimson  rosr,  with  dark 
Agenora  ('.^.),  rosy  Iliac. 


(C),  Chater;  (D.,  L.,  &  L.),  Downie,  Laird,  ft  Lalng.— H.  H.  D. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE. 

In  answer  to  "  A.  A.  A."  we  reply,  yours  is  the  tecond  nn^ 
we  had  sent  us  this  weelt  of  wh.tt  is  as  iar  from  the  real  stuff  m 
Drogheda  is  from  Kingston-on-Tbames — the  only  place  in  thl 
three  kingdoms  where  it  is  made,  and  there  it  ia  worKcd  under  • 

f)atent,  flrm  as  Chancorj  Lane.    What  you  sent,  and  whit  m 
lad  from  Bury  in  Lancashire,  is  the  refuse  of  the  raat'Vakai 
I  and  brush-makers,  and  is  entirely  and  altogether  the  vety  worrt 
thing  under  the  sun  to  pot  Ferns  in.    Pray  unpot  yours  «rt  W 
lose  them.    We  said,  or  rather  Mr.  Beaton  has  often  said,tiiit 
the  cocoa-nut  flbro  refupc  for  potting  is  like  mahogany  sawduitj 
but  it   is   finer  in  the  grain  and  in  the  touch  than  the  fcwit 
sawdust,  and  as  soft  -like  as  sifted  prat  with  a  lot  of  the  ibif 
left  in  it.     You  can  only  get  it  to  Ireland  through  some  pji* 
London  nursery.     A  liorseload  of  it  costs  only  2«.  at  the  nuDi; 
but  tha  expenses  attendant  on  carriage  are  hoavr.    When  tip 
rofuKo  is  put  through  a  cinder-sifter,  and  one  third  of  itilA 
of  the  finest  cinder  allies  is  added  to  it^  and  well  miied,  the  niz- 
turo  is  the  be^t  for  plunging  pots  in  over  a  warm  hotbed.  iBB 
for  all  sorts  of  plunging  for  propagation.     7  he  Crystal  FdHi 
Directors  are  about  trying  it  for  recovering  the  roots  of  ^jf 
largo  Orange  trees,  after  the  leaves  and  roota  were  poitoiied'Wa' 
gas.     Mr.  Kyles,  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it  (olisfi 
it  for  plunging  purposes  to  begin  with  :  therefor©  we  shall  MNB 
hear  of  agents  enougli  for  it  in  Ix>ndon  and  other  chief  (m^ 
And  all  thif  has  arisen  from  a  chance  private  letter  we  had  fkk 
a  clergyman  below  Bristol  a  few  seasons  back,  and  which  im 
noticed  in  these  pages. 


LrcTJiiiA  aRATTSsiK A. — In  yoinr  Wuinber  of  January  filHi 
a  desmption  of  this  beautiful  plant  growing  at  Ckvan,  IrAA 
cc-flr"^  a  trclh's  12  feet  b''  R  feet.    Ton  remcrit,  "IrdsnA  m 
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now  thorougUtj  bMion  old  England  in  ihii  initanoe."  Thii  is 
an  error.  At  Thorp  P^rrow,  near  Bedalo,  Yorkshire^  tho  Mat 
of  M.  Mill  bank,  Krq.,  the  back  of  the  tpan-roofed  ogaMerratory 
is  oomplefelj  covered  with  a  plant  of  Luculia  gratissima.  It  is 
trained  up  the  back  rafters  and  is  coming  down  the  front,  and 
annuallj  produces  four  times  the  quantity  of  blooms  that  the 
Irish  plant  does.  It  is  one  of  the  beet  rafier  plants  I  know,  and 
staade  the  kniC^  welL — Ebob. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Fkbbujlby  18th. 

Fbuit  CaifxiTTEB. — A  Meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  18th  inst,  Mr.  £<lmonds  in  the  chair. 

A  soling  Grape  called  Shakespeare,  was  xcoeiTed  from  Mr. 
Bntohar,  nurseryman,  of  Stratford-on-Afon.  It  is  a  seedling 
railed  between  Champion  Hamburgh  and  Barbsroesa,  but  it  is 
pevfectly  distinct  from  both.  The  bunch  is  long  and  tapering, 
like  that  of  the  Barbarossa,  and  the  beniea,  instead  of  being  round 
'at  they  are  in  that  ▼artel y,  are  quite  oval.  The  skin  is  Tory 
thick,  and  the  flesh  is  firm,  riohiy-fiaToured,  and  with  a  fine 
piquancy.  It  was  thought  highly  of  by  the  Committee,  and 
was  requested  to  be  sent  again.  Mr.  John  Richards,  gardener 
to  Lord  Londcipborough,  of  Gamstone  Park,  Tsdcaater,  sent « 
box  of  Neif  Black  Hambuj^h  Grapes,  which  were  so^  in  the 
bunches ;  the  bernes  were  of  good  medjuun  size,  and  well- 
coloured,  but  the  flavour  rather  aoid. 

Captain  Tyrrell,  of  Fordhook,  near  Ealing,  sept  specimens  of 
two  Apples  tliat  had  been  exhibited  at  previous  Meetings  fi>r 
the  j>urpose  of  a<ceriaining  their  names,  but  they  were  not 
identified.  C.  W.  Srrickland,  Esq.,  of  Hildingly,  also  aent 
ierenil  spepimeu^  of  Yorksliiro  Apples. 

The  seedling  Apple  sent  to  last  Meeting  by  Mr.  Templer, 
of  High  Ac  worth,  near  Pontefraot,  was  again  submitted,  but  it 
was  not  considered  of  sufficient  merit  to  obtain  a  Certifiicate. 

A  dish  of  the  i^uit  of  Granadilla  (Passiflora  edulis),  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Lamb,  Osmaston  Manor,  near  Derby.  They  were  fine 
fruit  and  in  ^ood  condition,  but  their  qualities  are  such  that 
they  did  not  find  favour  with  the  Committi>e  as  a  deisert  fruit. 

A  box  of  rilomme'Lefort  grafting  wax  was  sent  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  and  remitted  to  the  garden  at  Chiswiok  for  trial. 

Flobai.  CosiMiTTKE. — Owing  to  the  alterations  neoessitated 
by  the  Exhibition  works,  this  Meeting  was  held  in  the  con- 
serrafory,  from  wlience  one  could  see  lu>w  thoroughly  the  great 
building  hes  spoiled  tlie  ground*.  Its  immense  size  has  dwarfed 
them  into  a  mere  bit  of  pleasure  ground  attached  to  it ;  while  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  Portugal  Laurels,  and  aome  of  the 
Conifers,  clearly  seems  to  tell  the  tale  that  nothing  but  deciduous 
things  can  be  relied  upon,  and  when  we  get  the  great  steam 
engine  at  work,  and  all  the  machinery  for  the  refreshment 
department  moving,  what  the  result  of  such  an  invasion  of  the 
blacks  will  be  it  it  not  difiicult  to  foresee. 

The  number  of  subjects  sent  in  was  not  Urge,  and  mainly  con- 
sisted of  0/chiila  and  (ioliaged  plants.  A  pale  vari^y  of  Cattleya 
Triancei  was  exhibited,  but  was  not  considered  worthy  of  any 
special  notice,  although  a  finely-grown  plant. 

Two  plants  of  the  fine  vari«^ated  Phalonoppis  Schilleriana, 
from  Manilla,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  McMorland,  of  Uaverstock 
Hill,  and  Mr.  Warner.  It  was  unanimously  adjudged  a  First- 
class  Certificate  (it  had  been  previously  shown  as  a  small  plant 
by  Mr.  Bull,  o{  Chelsea).  The  leaf  is  larger  than  amabilis,  of  a 
diark  olive  green,  and  dull  whitish  markings  on  it.  The  4ower 
ia  of  a  whit«  colour,  with  rosy  pink  markings.  Altogether  one 
of  the  finest  things  in  Orcliids  introduced  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Yeitdi  <«ent  a  plont  of  Lsslia  eleg  ms,  from  St.  Martha, 
and  a  collection  of  Ly castes,  showing  the  great  variety  of 
marking  which  they  exhibit. 

Mr.  John  Standish,  of  Bagshot,  sent  (in  a  weak  state)  a  new 
Lily  from  Japan.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  pale  straw 
colour,  with  dark  chocolate- coloured  spots,  reflexed  in  the  way 
of  the  Marta^on  Lilies.  It  was  considered  not  to  be  in  sufii- 
ciently  good  condition  to  warrant  notice,  but  will,  doubtless,  be 
brought  forward  again.  It  will  be  hardy,  and  should  be  grown 
out  of  doors  in  some  good,  deep  peat,  when  I  think  it  wiU  prove 
to  be  an  acquisition. 

From  Mr.  Boll  came  a  fine  Fern,  called  Cibotium  prinoeps, 
with  magnificent  fronds.  It  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certiti- 
OatOt  Also  Oreopaiiax  daotylifolium,  a  fine-foliaged  plant,  which 
r^mred  a  Label  of  Commendation.    Aiso»  Hhophala  orenata, 


Anthanium  acaule,  and  some  semi-double  white  Primroses,  the 
latter  having  come  true  from  seed. 

An  interesting  discussion  arose  as  to  the  omission  of  certain 
florists*  flowers  from  the  schedule,  of  wliich  one  may  ha\  o  to  say 
something  next  week,  perhaps.  Very  strong  feeling  was  mani- 
fested ae  to  the  injustice  of  the  omission. 


HERBACEOUS  PERENi>^IAL  FLOWERS. 

TiU0  class  of  plants  is  now  often  inquired  about.  Many 
ladies,  and  genHemen  too,  are  desirous  of  growing  them  ex* 
teiisively,  in  ordttr  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  neoessarily 
involred  in  tho  bedding-out  system.  Where  the  family  is  at 
home  all  the  year  round,  great  expense  must  be  incurred  to 
keep  the  beds  and  borders  mnii»hed  with  plants  if  the  bedding- 
out  system  is  fully  carried  out,  or  elpo  t^io  beds  will  be  bare  and, 
of  coune,  unsightly  from  Novembir  to  June  ;  when^sp,  a  border 
of  herbaceous  plants,  after  the  first  expense,  is  easily  and  cheaply 
mansged,  and  ii  always  interesting  throughout  the  whole  year. 
Without  entering  into  the  merit^i  or  demerits  of  the  old  system 
of,  as  Loudon  calls  it,  the  mingled  flower  garden,  or  the  more 
recent  and  fashionable  mode  of  famishing  a  flower  garden  in 
masses  of  half-hardy  plants,  permit  mo  to  oflbr  a  few  remarks  on 
the  old-fiisliioned  border  flowers,  yclept  hcrbaceouR  perennials, 
which,  if  well  grown  and  properly  arranged,  will  always  hnve 
a  goodly  display  of  flowers  from  February  to  November.  Such 
a  border  is  suitable  for  gardens  of  all  sizes,  from  tlie  cottage  to 
the  palace.  In  such  a  border  the  object  would  be  to  silect 
kiurls  that  produce  abundance  of  flowers,  la<<t  a  considfrable 
time  in  bloom,  possess  attractive  colours,  and  that  are  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  variations  of  our  climate  without  much 
trouble  in  protecting  them  from  the  effects  of  frost.  Many 
years  ago  I  formed  and  arranged  such  a  mingled  flower-border, 
which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  my  employers,  and  was  much 
admired  by  every  one  that  saw  it — especially  such  visitors  as 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  tlie  place  during  the  whole  season. 
I  had  not  so  many  species  to  work  with  then  as  there  are  now 
in  cultivation :  hence  the  cultivator  of  the  present  day  has  the 
means  of  far  surpassing  the  border  that  I  planted  then. 

By  herbaceous  perennial  flowers  I  mean  such  as  are  neither 
biennials  nor  annuals,  nor  yet  such  as  are  designated  florists' 
flowers.  Hardy  bulbous  species,  to  some  extent,  I  would  arlmit 
into  my  selection  or  pattern. 

In  large  places,  even  whore  the  bodding-ont  system  is  fully 
carried  out,  a  border  of  herbaceous  perennials,  such  as  I  shall 
describe  presently,  might  be  found  a  place  for,  just  as  in  such 
gardens  they  have  separate  situations  for  a  rojicry,  an  American 
garden,  or  an  aquarium  of  hardy  flowering  aquatic  plants.  In 
gardens  of  smaller  extent  this  flower-border  might  form  a  prin- 
cipal feature  backed  with  evergreen  and  flowering  shrubs;  and  in 
villa  and  cottage  gardens  it  would  be  all-in-all. 

In  most  gardens  the  herbaceous  flower-border  is  such  a 
mingled  irregular  mass  of  subjects  that  it  very  rarely  presents  an 
sgreeable  appearance.  Sometimes  there  is  a  fair  show  of  flowers 
here  and  tht- r^\  but  the  mixture  is  so  incongruous  that  the  eye  of 
taate  turns  away  from  it — I  would  not  say  in  disgust,  but  cer- 
tainly dissatisfied.  The  reason  is  that  t  here  i^  an  absence  of  order 
and  regularity.  It  is  a  confused  assemblage  of  objects  which, 
however  beautiful  individually,  are  so  jumbled  together  that  the 
effect  is  spoiled  ss  a  whola  Ihat  state  of  herbaceous  borders 
led,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  adoption  of  the  massing 
system,  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  exceedingly 
showy  and  effective. 

These  faults  in  arranging  the  mingled  ^ower  garden  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  correct  by  first  giving  n  routine  of  manage- 
ment, which  consists  in  preparing  one  border,  planting  and 
transplanting,  stirring  tho  soil,  manuring,  keeping  the  plants 
neatly  tied  lo  supports,  thinning  the  shoots,  watering,  cutting 
down  when  done  flowering,  propagation,  and  lastly,  arrange- 
ment, which  iuclu'les  a  select  lii*t  of  the  be»t  kitids  to  produce 
the  best  effect.  Under  eadi  of  these  heads  I  shall  briefly  but 
sufficiently  describe  what  I  consider  the  best  modes  of  carrying 
them  out  in  practice. 

Pakpakinq  the  Bokder. — ^Ihis  may  bo  of  any  lengtb  the 
owner  chooses.  It  may  be  bounded  by  a  hedge  of  Roses  or 
Sweet  Briar,  or  even  by  an  espalier  hecige  of  fruit  trees,  or  by 
a  shrubbery.  A  walk  of  any  convenient  width  may  run  down 
tlie  centre  ;  thus  there  will  be  a  border  of  ff->wors  on  each  side. 
The  width  of  each  border  should  be  7  feet,  which  space  will 
hold  four  rows  of  plants.    The  first  row.  at  the  back  will  be 
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2  feet  from  the  boundary ;  the  second  row,  2  feet  from  the  firat ; 
the  third  row,  1|  foot  from  the  second  ;  and  the  fourth  or  front 
row,  1  foot  from  the  t)iird  and  half  a  foot  from  the  edging  of  the 
walk.  The  objection  to  a  wider  border  is  that  the  row  of 
flowers  at  the  back  is  too  far  off  the  eye  to  be  seen  well;  and 
the  objection  to  a  narrower  border  is  that  the  tall-growing 
species  will  orershadow  tho  dwarfs  in  front.  The  first  thin((  to 
do,  after  setting  out  the  borders  and  the  walk,  is  to  form  the 
latter,  cutting  a  deep  drain  down  the  centre,  and  lajing  cross- 
drains  across  each  border  into  it ;  then  make  the  walk  in  the 
Uffual  way ;  and,  after  that,  trench  the  border  as  deep  as  the 
soil  will  allow,  adding  to  it  a  eood  dressing  of  leaf  mould,  very 
rotten  dung,  and  sandy  peat,  in  equal  quantities.  If  sandy  peat 
is  inaccessible  then  use  as  much  river  or  pit  sand  that  has  no 
iron  in  it ;  mix  this  dressing  well  with  the  soil,  and  the  bor- 
ders are  ready  for  planting. 

Plantivo  and  Traksplantiko. — I  use  both  terms  advisedly, 
for  a  reason  that  I  shall  give  by-and-by.  The  best  season  for 
planting  the  herbaceout-plant-border  is  March  ;  but  for  bulbs, 
the  time  I  always  ad'^pted  was  October,  more  especially  for  the 
Lily  tribe.  If  possible,  strong  plants  of  all  the  species  should 
be  planted,  in  order  to  have  a  good  fair  bloom  the  first  year, 
though  I  always  found  the  second  year's  bloom  more  abundant 
and  finer  in  quality.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  some  of 
the  plants  will  not  thrive  well :  hence  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
a  reserve  garden  in  some  retired  nook  or  comer ;  and  there  I 
would  keep  several  plants  of  such  species  as  are  either  tender,  or 
from  some  other  cause  likely  to  fail  in  the  garden.  If  these  are 
kept  in  moderate- si  zed  pots,  then,  whenever  a  vacancv  occurs 
that  vacancy  could  eanily  and  quite  safely  be  filled  up  from  the 
reserves.  Some  species,  however,  do  not  thrive  in  pots — such 
should  be  planted  out  in  reserve-beds,  and  transplanted  with  a 
hollow  spade,  or  tool  as  the  navvies  term  it.  The  transplanting 
would  be  performed  even  better  and  more  safely  by  two  men 
each  having  one  of  these  hollow  tools.  The  object  is  to  move 
them  writh  as  much  soil  adhering  to  the  roots  as  possible.  Have 
the  holes  ready  made  and  drop  the  ball  gently  into  them,  filling- 
up  with  the  soil  removed,  and  then  give  a  good  watering.  With 
this  care  in  transplanting  the  plants  would  scarcely  feel  the 
removal. 

The  IHttances  in  the  Rows. — The  plants  in  the  two  back  rows 
being  in  general  strong  growers,  I  ^lant  them  3  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  placing  the  second  alternate  with  tho  first.  The  third  row  being 
both  less  in  height  and  generally  in  width,  I  allow  2  feet  between 
each ;  and  the  fourth  or  front  row  being  still  less,  1  foot  between 
thnm  is  sufficient.  When  all  are  planted  the  soil  should  be 
forked  over,  broken  fine,  and  so  left.  By  no  means  rake  it,  for 
that  makes  the  surface  too  fine,  and  the  soil  is  then  liable  to 
becomo  cakey  on  the  surface  and  often  cracks  when  dry  weather 
comes,  letting  out  moisture  and  admitting  drought  to  the  roots. 

Stirring  the  Soil. — During  the  summer  the  Dutch  hoe 
should  be  very  often  used — not  only  to  destroy  weeds,  but  also 
to  keep  the  surface  loose  and  friable,  and  should  it  ever  become 
hard  then  give  it  a  shallow  forking  over  with  a  five-pronged 
fork  for  the  back  row,  and  a  three*prongcd  fork  for  the  front 
rows.  This  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  is  highly  advantageous 
to  tho  plants,  besides  giving  a  freshness  and  neat  appearance  to 
the  borders.  Yet  how  seldom  \9  it  done !  In  most  places  a  mere 
shallow  hoeing  to  cut  up  the  weeds,  and  then  a  raking  to  clear 
them  off,  is  ail  the  treatment  nine-tenths  of  tho  herbaceous 
borders  receive. 

Yet  if  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Turnips,  and  other  vegetables  are 
benefited  by  deep  hoeing  or  forking,  surely  flowers  will  enjoy 
and  be  benefited  by  such  operations  equally  as  well. 

T.  Applbbt. 
{To  he  continued,) 


Sksrbt  Blue  Potatoes.— Skerry  Blue  Potatoes  receive  their 

name  from  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballymcna.     A 

farmer  in  its  vicinity  found  a  few  Potatoes  in  a  barrel  of  Riga 

flax-seed  ;  these  were  planted,  and  now  their  produce  is  known 

"^  tho  Skerry  Blue  Potato.     In  the  district  of  their  original 

rinh  home  they  are,  I  think,  more  extensively  cultivated  than, 

jerhaps,  any  other  two  sorts.     I  have  grown  them  for  five  or 

lix  years,  and  always  found  them  proof  ai^ainst  the  disease,  good 

*ri»ppers,  and,  when  well  kept,  excellent  for  table.     They  are 

•»turally  of  a  small  size,  and  «noxperienced  cultirators  are  liaV^ 

•  —  in  planting  too  close      ♦^ey  should  have  16  innhes  in  drii- 


them  the  usual  working,  I  have  had,  under  ordiniry  drana- 
stances,  a  good  crop  of  sound-eating  Potatoet.— O.  (Xt  Bt^, 
— {Irish  Former^ 9  &ateii^.) 


TANK  IK  A  GREENHOUSE. 

I  hate  a  greenhouse  some  20  feet  by  15  feet,  heated  lyksl 
water  and  a  flue.  The  fireplace  is  at  the  back,  the  flue  nmim| 
along  the  back,  with  a  chimney  in  the  comer.  The  wttflr>p^ 
runs  along  one  side  and  the  front,  then  turns  into  •  itaK 
propagating-tank,  and  so  the  water  goes  back  again  into  thi 
boiler.  I  had  this  tank  for  the  pturpose  ofpropagatingoiitliii|% 
wliich  I  must  say  succeeded  admirably.  However,  my  gsrdmr 
complains  that  the  plants  in  the  house  lose  their  folisgfl^  ni 
are  apt  to  damp  and  mildew.  He  says  it  is  entirely  ovisgti 
the  tank,  which  being  of  stone,  and  porous,  allows  the  dsaplf 
exude,  and  he  is  very  anxious  to  do  away  with  it  and  the  pi^ 
pagating-bed  altogether,  putting  an  iron  return-pipe  ia  8i 
place.  This  I  am  very  loth  to  do,  as  the  convenit^oe  and  onrf 
the  propagating-bed  are  very  great.  Will  yoa  advise  ms  in  (hi 
dilemma  ? — Robkbtson. 

[Is  your  tank  securely  covered  to  prevent  the  damp  nng 
that  way  ?  If  so,  then  the  porosity  ot  the  sides  might  be  an- 
tralised  by  painting  it  with  thick  paint  when  dry.  We  shooM 
be  more  apt  to  attribute  the  damping  and  mildew  to  a  low  ten- 
perature  and  a  deficiency  of  air.  We  think  the  pipe  and  thi 
flue  ought  to  do  more  than  neutralise  what  vapour  might  eicipe 
from  the  tank.  However,  if  you  please  the  gardener  by  hsriot 
a  close  return-pipe,  you  may  take  that  through  your  tank,  ind 
instead  of  water  fill  it  with  rubble,  such  as  stones,  &c^  sboft 
the  pipe,  and  then  with  sand,  &o.,  and  you  will  have  yoor  pnh 
pagating-bed  just  as  before.  It  the  arrangement  of  the  bout 
permitted,  you  might  also  have  a  propagating-bed  round  nd 
over  the  flue  near  the  furnace.  It  strikes  us,  however,  inon 
ventilation,  and  a  little  more  heat  in  consequence,  would  mtidf 
all  parties.  You  may  keep  a  moist  atmosphere  about  IM 
cuttings  by  covering  them  with  glasses.] 


*    NEW  PINE  APPLE. 

The  new  Pine  called,  from  the  province  in  Brasil  whae  it  ■ 
found,  Abachedies,  has  been  sent  to  Baby  Castle^  and  is  out  flf 
the  greatest  acquisitions  to  this  class  of  fruits. 

The  fruit  is  a  perfect  cone,  the  pips  large,  their  ooloor  at  tbs 
base  deep  crimson  shaded  off  to  dark  orange ;  the  flesh  ii  dsn 
yellow,  very  juioy,  and  tender,  and  in  flavour  cannot  be  surpaMOi 
It  is  a  dwarf  grower,  and  possesses  the  good  property  of  kssfHSg 
some  time  after  being  cut.  Those  who  have  had  an  oppoitamtf 
of  seeing  the  fruit  pronounce  it  first-class.  Average  WMgbt 
Gibs,  to  Slbs.— Ebob. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  POTATOES  AND 

OTHER  CEOPS. 

"My  Potatoes  are  rotted  as  well  as  other  people^s,  snd  I 
don't  see  why  }ou  should  be  favoured  more  than  the  rest  rf 

us."    **  Well,  Mr.  G ,  in  order  to  convince  you,  come  sad 

sec  mine."    "  No,  I  wo'n*t,  or  be  convinced  either !" 

Thus  ended  a  palaver  with  a  neighbour  some  nine  years  SfSi 
and,  of  course,  no  more  could  be  said ;  but  if  the  gentlsmn 
had  remained  to  be  my  neighbour  up  to  last  year  (and  so  fsr  M 
the  Potato  disease  in  gardens  was  concerned  I  never  knew  •  • 
worse  one),  the  result  and  the  observations  would  donbtkii 
have  been  the  same.  I  did  secure  a  very  good  crop  last  jfltfi 
and  as  I  am  now  about  preparin|;  for  planting  again,  it  may  not 
prove  unwelcome  to  many  if  I  give  my  method  of  proceediaf  h 
detail. 

I  made  known  long  ago  in  the  old  series  that  I  keep  my  sew 
in  a  cellar  averaging  40**  to  50°,  in  a  subdued  lights  and  ranid 
out  singly  in  layers  on  wooden  trays  from  the  day  that  I  tsfci 
them  up  till  I  want  to  plant  them,  when  they  will  have  beeoai 
furnished  with  stout  sturdy  shoots  firmly  attached.  When  1 
plant,  at  each  end  of  a  row  opposite  to  the  sets  I  drive  dcwH  s 
substantial  piece  of  stick  to  remain  there  till  the  following  VHT, 
in  order  to  point  out  that  the  tubers  of  next  year  shall  fd 
occupy  the  site  of  *his.  I  never  use  raw  manure.  QuiekHiit 
%-    v.^»f»«  •  «kKi»ii     -SiaI    r  mr^»»^  -^if  tho  surfiMe  soili  Ml 
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Blightlj  worked  in  just  before  planting  at  the  beginniag  of 
March,  is  what  I  profer. 

For  early  Potatoes  I  allow  86  inches  between  the  rows,  and 
for  store  Potatoes  42  inches  quite.  Strain  a  line  from  two  pegs 
where  the  rows  are  to  be,  and  place  the  sets  upon  the  ear  face  of 
the  soil,  at  1  foot  distance  for  the  earlies  and  15  inches  at  least 
for  the  late  sorts.  I  always  use  middling-sised  whole  sets. 
Then  readjust  the  line  to  the  full  width  of  the  spsie,  and  msrk 
out  for  a  trench  centrally  bfltween  the  two  rows  of  Potatoes. 
Out  down  in  order  to  leaye  the  sides  eren,  and  cast  out  erery 
other  spadeful  right  and  left,  though  not  exactly  plump  on  to 
the  shoots  of  the  sets.  The  crumbs  that  are  afterwards  shovelled 
out  take  that  central  position  harmlessly ;  and  we  then  hare  a 
trench  formed  neirly  a  good  spit  deep,  which  is  intended  to 
become  occupied  with  the  Cabbage  tribe  anon.  Formerly,  as 
each  trench  was  finished  I  used  to  introduce  raw  dung,,  and  dig 
that  into  the  bottom ;  but  now  I  merely  dig  the  bottoms  of  the 
trenches,  as,  hsyiog  a  larj^e  supply  of  liquid  manure  (house- 
sewage),  I  use  it  bountifuUy  instead  when  the  plants  hare  at- 
tained to  good  size.  I  use  MoDougall's,  of  Manchester,  pstent 
disinfecting  powder  as  a  deodoriser,  and  otherwise  than  for  this 
purpose  it  is  a  good  and  ejBfectusl  remedj.  In  digging  out  the 
trenches  for  the  early  Potatoes  I  do  not  make  the  spade  bite 
auite  so  deeply  as  for  the  later  varieties,  and  I  prefer  the  Cauli- 
flower and  Grange's  Broccoli  to  take  their  stations  between 
the  former. 

Eleven  years  ago,  when  I  first  began  to  feel  my  way  on  this 
ridge-and-trench  plan,  poor  old  Brotherton  declared  that' I 
•*  was  going  to  grow  Potatoes  upon  raised  banks  sufficient  for 
a  Norman  encampment."  But  he  was  an  old  soldier,  and,  I 
fear  me,  sometimes  shot  with  a  rather  long  bow.  This  is  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year  since  I  adopted  the  plan  i»  toto,  and  I 
continue  to  recommend  it  for  the  following  reasons : — In  this 

rirden,  which  is  overlooked  by  part  of  the  living-room  windows, 
like  to  see  everything  shipshape,  albeit  the  rector  does  say 
that  "constant  experiment  makes  a  place  look  untidy."  But 
raw  dung  hauled  about  a  space  of  ground  after  the  Potatoes 
are  taken  up,  and  then  followed  by  the  planting  out  of  lanky 
Broccoli  plants,  &c.,  is  never  pleasant  in  a  small  garden  in  the 
height  of  summer,  nasal  or  ocularwise;  and  under  the  most 
favoured  circumstances  the  plants  will  take  a  month  or  six 
weeks  to  recover  themselves  and  to  look  decent.  But  by  the 
trench  rule  they  can  be  planted  out  expeditiously  at  their  proper 
stage  of  growth  without  being  kept  waiting  for  the  Pots  toes 
to  come  oflE^  and  seldom  inclining  to  dub  iu  the  trenches ;  and 
we  bad  Kale  and  Broccoli  last  jear  when  none  of  their  kindred 
were  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Again,  how  seldom  do 
we  find  the  moulding-up  of  Potatoes  done  properly,  or  at  the 
proper  nick  of  time  ?  In  the  above  system  that  practice'  is 
quite  superseded,  for  from  the  moment  they  are  planted  till 
they  are  lifted  nothing  in  that  way  is  required  ;  by  reason  that 
quite  sufficient  soil  is  cast  upon  them  in  the  first  instance,  which 
also  insures  their  non-appearance  aboveground  till  the  first  or 
second  week  in  May,  when  danger  from  frosts  is  over,  and  we 
may  fairly  anticipate  their  ripening  to  have  become  aocelerat<ed 
a  fortnight  at  least. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  communications  in  Thb 
Journal  of  HoBTiouLTirBB  apropos  to  the  earthine-over- 
head-and-ears  system  as  a  preventive  of  disease,  and  if  I  could 
afford  the  space  I  would  adopt  the  plan  for  a  trial.  I  formeriy 
allowed  the  haulm  of  mine  to  fall  down  on  each  side  the  ridge, 
but  I  found  that  with  the  later  sorts  especially,  thev  interfered 
with  and  muddled  up  the  occupants  of  the  trenches;  so  to 
obviate  this  I  now  drive  stoutish  stakes  on  each  side  of  the 
ridges  5  yards  or  6  yards  apart,  and  strain  a  line  of  tar  cord  to 
them  to  retain  the  haulm  in  an  upright  position,  and  once  or 
twice  I  clip  off  witli  the  garden-shears  the  overhanging  points, 
flliould  they  become  too  long  and  dense,  so  as  to  exdlude  the 
light  end  air  from  the  Cabbageworts  below.  The  clippings  I  clear 
away  in  a  basket,  when  I  take  the  opportunity  to  catch  and  kill 
the  caterpillars  from  off  the  Cabbage  tribe— a  very  necessary 
procedure. 

As  to  the  Potato  disease,  it  is  sure  \o  come,  and  the  later  the 
better;  but  sooner  or  later,  and  just  one  week  after  I  have 
observed  the  first  spot,  I  take  up  the  crop.  Every  Potato  in 
this  garden  was  carefully  lifted,  and  under  my  inspection,  by  the 
last  week  of  last  July.  Their  skins  were  certainly  very  tender, 
but  they  soon  toughen  when  placed  not  too  thickly  together. 
Had  I  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  ground  a  week  longer  I 
•hould  inevitably  have  lost  the  crop ;  as  it  waa,  all  I  had  to 


regret  in  consequence  of  the  earliness  of  the  blight  was  their 
size.  And  to  prove  that  that  was  not  so  despicable,  and  that 
others  need  never  fear  to  lift  their  Potatoes,  provided  they  do  so 
carefully  when  their  skins  are  far  from  set,  I  submit  some  for 
your  judgment.  They  are  the  Lapstone  Kidneys  (white),  and 
the  Haigh's  Kidney  (mottled  red),  though  I  never  knew  which 
was  which.  They  were  presented  to  me  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Cleali,  gardener  to  Sir  Trayton  Drake,  Bart.,  Lyrapst-one,  Devon, 
amongst  other  sorts,  and  I  managed  to  confuse  the  nsmes. 

The  white  Potato,  if  it  is  the  "  LM>stone,*'  is  what  I  consider 
the  acme  of  perfection  as  to  what  a  Potato  ought  to  be,  and  the 
mottied  red  one,  if  it  is  the  "  Haigh,"  is  not  so  good  a  cropper, 
and  more  likely  to  take  disease ;  but  it  is  the  most  satsfymg, 
the  richest  Potato,  so  to  speak,  I  ever  partook  of.  Those  of  the 
darker  hue  are  the  same  sorts  which  were  taken  up  last 
August  twelvemonth.  I  do  not  allow  my  store  Potatoes  to 
become  deteriorated  from  "  spurting ; "  they  are  made  to  pass 
through  the  hands  to  detach  all  and  eveiy  shoot  ere  it  exceeds 
the  eighth  of  an  inch. 

But,  to  revert  for  a  minute  to  the  ridge  and  trench.  When 
a  dry  season  arrives  the  tubers  have  got  a  larger  hulk  of  soil  to 
grow  in.  Should  a  wet  season  occur,  the  water  drains  well  away 
into  the  trendies,  and  nearly  a  double  surface  of  earth  is  gained 
for  the  beneficial  influence  of  atmospheric  action,  and  when  the 
Potatoes  are  lifted  a  quantum  of  soil  &11b  down,  and  creates  a 
first  moulding  for  the  Cabbageworts,  which  appear  a  healthy  and 
flourishing  crop  upon  the  ground  at  once.  It  is  astonishing 
the  produce  that  can  be  got  from  a  small  garden  under  this 
system. 

rhe  following  are  the  names  of  the  Cabbageworts  I  grew  in 
the  trenches  last  year.  Commend  me  to  them.  Cauliflowers  in 
June,  followed  by  Walcheren  Broccoli  till  October,  succeeded 
immediately  by  Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoli  (much  sooner 
than  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fish  in  his  "Doings  of  the 
Week  "),  and  coming  in  successively  till  the  25th  of  January, 
when  I  cut  the  last  dbh.  Every  plant  gave  me  a  head,  and 
such  heads  some  of  them  were,  good  gracious !  I  have  had 
since  November,  and  have  now,  the  Roseberry  Brussels  Sprouts 
very  fine.  I  have  the  Incomparable  and  theFrogmorePntccting 
Broccoli  very  promising  to  come.  Have  had  all  through  the 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  and  have  coming  iu  for  spring, 
Mj*.  Turner^s  Eclipse  Cabbage,  which  has  proved  with  me  a 
first-rate  sort.  I  have  a  sweepstakes  going  on  with  it  and  a  kind 
from  Jersey.  I  have  had  Dwarf-curled  Savoys,  Galore,  and  shall 
have  curled  Scotch  Kale  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  GThe  Ayton 
Castle  Leeks  have  proved  large  and  excellent  for  trench-work. 
I  have  still  a  good  supply,  with  Seymour's  Red  Celery,  and  the 
new  White  Strap-leaf  Turnip  is  a  good  sort,  it  has  stood  with 
me  through  the  winter,  but  is  now  become  as  warty  as  a 
drunkard's  nose. — Upwards  and  Onwabps. 

[The  Potatoes  were  a  full  average  size  and  well  kept.  The 
Shutford  Seedlings  were  just  beginning  to  sprout.  Mitchell's 
Albion  Kidney  (the  best  of  the  earlies),  Haigh's  and  the  Lap- 
stone  Kidneys  had  not  at  all  vegetated,  nor  had  tho  two-year- 
old  specimens.  The  Celery  and  Leeks  sent  were  above  an 
average  size,  and  of  first-rate  quality. — Eds.] 


FRUIT  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  SAME 

HOUSE. 

Although  I  feel  but  little  right  to  occupy  your  better-filled 
pages,  yet  with  your  permission  I  will  give  a  little  sketch  of  my 
garidening  success  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  have  few  appliances  and  Uttle  skill.  I  am  so  deeply 
indebted  to  the  healthy  exercise  and  interesting  employment  of 
horticulture — I  feel  so  convinced  of  its  benefit  both  to  mind 
and  body,  that  with  so  favourable  sn  opportunity  of  advertising 
my  favourite  panacea  for  diseases  of  both,  I  should  consider 
myself  culpable  in  not  profiting  by  it.  More  especially  would  I 
endeavour  to  encourag )  amateur  gardeners  who  are  thrown 
chiefly  on  their  own  resources ;  for  such,  I  feel,  have  a  keener 
relish  for  the  art  th«n  any  other  person,  since  the  pursuit  is  their 
own  choice,  and  they  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  that 
nothing  but  real  love  for  it  could  surmount.  To  such,  then, 
I  particularly  address  myself,  premising  that  1  have  no  regular 
gardener,  and  that  I  take  the  whole  superintendence  of  my  pot- 
planta  on  myself.  ^ 

la  X837,  principally  to  be  enabled  to  add  a  httle  decoration 
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to  a  local  cottage  garden  society  in  whioli  I  wa/i  interested,  I 
built  a  small  greeri house,  18  feet  by  12  feet ;  it  is  a  lean-to, 
facing  the  sou'h,  lofty,  airy,  Tery  well  built,  and  beated  by  flues. 
The  inside  ia  fitted  up  on  a  plan  of  my  own,  calculated  to  display 
the  flowers  in  their  ee?eral  seasons,  as  my  aim  is  to  get  a  succes- 
sion of  well-accredited  species  rather  than  a  greater  variety,  and 
neyer  to  attempt  growing  such  as  are  not  suited  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house. 

At  the  expense  of  a  Hew  pounds,  and  a  carU  hlancht  on  two 
or  tliree  friends*  houses,  I  soon  had  a  gay  stand  which,  with 
perhaps  an  annual  interregnum  of  a  few  weeks,  has  continued  so 
eyer  since,  allowing  a  little  OTerplua  for  my  drawing-room 
windows. 

Thus  much  for  the  OmamentaL  I  now  come  to  the  Fruitful. 
I  bought  a  Muscadine  and  Black  Prince  Yine,  a  Sweetwater 
from  my  own  walls  (where  in  fine  summers  they  produce  excel- 
lent Grapes),  and  a  Black  Hamburgh,  a  far-ofl*  descendant  of 
the  famed  Hampton  Court  Vine,  from  a  neighbour.  Here  I 
had  the  good  offices  of  mv  occasional  gardoner,  who  works  two 
days  a-week  for  me.  He  cut  back  the  Yines  for  three  years,  and 
then  only  allowed  a  few  bunches ;  but  last  year  we  had  a  auperb 
show — at  least  50  lbs.  of  well-ripened  Grapes,  of  fair*sized 
bunches,  large  berries  and  high  flavour.  They  appeared  at 
many  of  my  friends*  desserts,  and  on  one  occasion  without,  I  am 
told,  losing  by  the  compftrison,  side  by  side  with  some  for  which 
4«.  a-pound  had  been  given,  from  the  vinery  of  a  noble  pro- 
prietor. 

Have  I  said  enough  to  prove  my  position,  that  good  fruit  and 
fine  flowers  may,  by  a  little  management,  be  made  to  ripn  and 
bloom  together  in  the  same  house,  and  that  a  small  oner 

My  statement  is  a  very  plain  one ;  but  I  hope  the  results  it 
announces  will  induce  others  to  tiy  the  experiment,  who  will 
soon  oui  strip  me  in  the  race,  and  will,  I  trust,  give  your  readers 
the  benefit  of  their  success. — A.  Z. 


STATICE  HOLFOEDI— MONOCHJETUM 
ENSIFEBUM  DAMPING  OFF. 

BHIFBALI8      8ALIC0BN0IDB8      CULTUBB. 

I  HATE  under  my  care  some  plants  of  Statice  Holfordi 
which  were  struck  and  grown  in  the  stove  early  last  spring ; 
when  showing  for  bloom  they  were  removed  to  a  cool  house,  and 
when  in  bloom  were  taken  to  the  conservatory,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  which  soon  showed  symptoms  of  bad  health,  the  bloom- 
stalks  dying  off  before  the  flowers  were  expanded ;  and  on 
examining  it  I  found  there  was  a  kind  of  humouric  matter  in 
the  heart  of  the  shoots,  which,  in  time,  rotted  them,  and  the 
plant  haa  kept  breaking  afresh  and  dying  in  the  same  way  till  it 
has  nearly  lost  its  foliage.  The  others  flowered  well ;  but  since 
they  have  been  back  in  the  stove  one  has  become  nearly  as  bad  : 
meanwhile,  an  old  plant  that  has  had  the  same  treatment  ia  in 
good  health. 

Also  two  plants  of  Monochaetum  ensiferum,  which  have  had 
greenhouse  treatment  during  the  summer,  but  have  kept  dying 
back  till  one  has  died  outright,  and  the  other  has  died  to  a 
stump,  and  I  cannot  account  for  it  as  I  hare  watered  them  care- 
fully, &c.— J.  W. 

[We  cannot  bo  sure  what  is  the  matter  with  the  Statices, 
except  changing  the  temperature  too  suddenly,  and  using  com- 
post rather  heavy.  Try  what  the  least  thing  of  salt  in  the 
water  would  do — say  one-quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the  gallon. 

The  Monochffitum  should  not  of^en  be  below  45**  in  winter. 
Sandy  fibry  loam,  and  a  little  heath  mould  will  grow  it  well. 
\Yo  cannot  account  for  your  plant  dying  back,  as,  unless  in 
winter,  it  seems  as  easily  grown  as  a  Fuchsia. 

The  plant  you  enclosed  is  Bhippalis  salicomoides,  requiring 
to  be  grown  in  eandy  heath  soil,  with  a  little  loam,  and  to  be 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  50'  to  60**  in  winter,  and  from 
70*  to  85°  in  summer.] 


condition  in  which  it  is  carted  from  the  beach  P  of  vlionld  itit 
gathered  into  a  heap  and  suffered  so  to  remain  until  deeay  kit 
wrought  a  conversion  ?  Is  it  suitable  manure  for  oulinary  eron 
generally  ?  I  am  told  that  when  put  together  in  a  heap  tti 
process  of  decomposition  is  a  tardy  one.  Of  this  ftet  I  hn 
some  evidence  in  a  fisherman'a  seaweed-hut  eome  half  b3» 
hence.  If  mixed  with  the  refuse  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  wndl 
decay  ensue  more  quickly  P  Prejudice  has  hitherto  hiBdend 
me  from  proving  these  thingp  by  experimeni. — R.  Mviuar. 

[General  eiperience  has  long  sinoe  proved  that  *mimf, 
cannot  be  dug  or  ploughed  into  the  lana  too  fresh,  and  if  nb- 
m(  diatelj  befiire  sowuig  or  planting  the  crop  all  the  better.  Q 
is  quite  true  that  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  they  mix  tbe  seawead 
with  earth  or  sand  in  alternate  layei*8,  ana  let  it  decompoM 
before  using  it  as  a  manure ;  but  the  general  experience  in  oUmt 
parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islaadi^ii 
in  favour  of  using  the  seaweed  in  its  fresh  state.  There  is  do 
kitchen-garden  crop  for  which  it  may  not  be  used  advantageoos^t 
For  Beet,  Parsnips,  and  Carrots,  at  the  time  of  trenching  tot 
seaweed  should  be  dug  in  with  the  lowest  spit.  Seaweed  ii  a& 
excellent  covering  for  Asparagus  and  Sea-kale-beds  in  autw^ 
and  is  an  excellent  mulch  for  all  freshlyplanted  trees.] 


SEAWEED  AS  A  MANURE. 

'Iaving  lived  for  years  on  the  southern  coast,  I  am,  of  course, 
•ware  that  seaweed  is  extensively  employed  as  a  fertiliser  by 
jrofessional  and  other  tillers  of  the  ground.  This  much  I 
.-'^ow,  but  more  than  this  I  wish  to  know.     I  desire  to  be  told 

y  some  enlightened  horticulturist,  how,  when,  and  for  what  it 


GOURDS  AND  THEIE  CULTUEK. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  having  oflGnred  prim  far 
this  claas  of  fruits,  a  few  notes  on  their  culture  and  gmevl 
features  maybe  of  service  to  the  inexperienced  cultivalorita 
time  when  this  hitherto-neglected  family  aeemi  likely  to  kt 
brought  into  public  notice,  and  the  individual  memben  of  il 
subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny,  with  becoming  honours  paid  to  tbew 
to  whom  honour  is  supposed  to  be  due.  It  w.ll  be  ai  well  to  osB 
to  memory  the  varieties  which  from  time  to  time  h«ve  ben 
popular  amongst  us,  with  the  mode  of  culture^  and  other  pa^ 
ticalars  relating  thereto. 

The  extensive  families  of  Gourds,  Pompkina,  and  Yegeti^ 
Marrow  seem  so  much  united  by  intervening  links  of  oonnectioB 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  define  them ;  and  the  clata  of  Snaki 
Cucumbers  is  also  allied  to  this  family.  Some  yeare  ago  0B» 
of  the  Cucumber  Gourds  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  I^mdoB 
shows,  upwards  of  6  feet  long,  and  I  believe  this  has  been  miirb 
exceeded.  But  the  largest  and  fineat  specimens,  doubtless,  hava 
the  advantnge  of  glass,  which  is  certainly  not  advisable  in  a 
general  way ;  and  aa  a  varied  and  intereating  group  can  ba 
obtained  without  further  aid  from  glass  than  rearing  tbe  yoong 
planta  in  it  for  a  short  time  in  the  spring,  only  such  kinds  will  b# 
here  treated  of  as  will  bear  planting  out  of  doors  at  the  end  of 
May  ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  need  not  be  sown  until  about 
the'end  of  March  or  first  week  in  April,  if  there  be  a  hotbed, 
pricking  the  plants  out  in  pairs  into  six-inch  pots,  and  after 
being  grown  awhile  in  the  same  hotbed,  they  may  be  gradually 
hardened  off,  so  that  at  the  time  I  speak  of  they  may  be  inal^ 
planted  out  of  doors.  Plants  a  little  pot-bound  are  no  wom^ 
provided  they  are  healthy  ;  but  do  not  allow  tliem  to  rool 
through  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  into  the  bed  or  place  they  ara 
standing  on,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do,  and  consequently 
to  suffer  when  removed  to  their  permanent  quarters.  Keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  green  fly  and  other  enemies,  and  if  any  appear 
let  the  plants  be  fumigated  with  tobacco  before  planting  out,  aa 
it  is  difficult  to  do  afterwards. 

Siinaiion  — ^It  is  rarely  this  dasa  of  plants  is  much  favoured 
tliat  way ;  but  an  open  sunny  place  is  necessary.  Planted  oa 
the  top  of  a  bank  they  will  speedily  cover  it ;  and  sometimca 
they  are  planted  to  cover  old  roots,  the  face  of  rock  work,  or  to 
scramble  over  a  rubbish- heap,  or  amongst  dry  dead  stieka, 
against  pallisading,  occasionally  againat  walls,  and  over  roofa  of 
all  kinds,  and  sometimes  to  cover  verandahs,  archea,  ffrottoa,  and 
other  descriptions  of  fancy  work,  all  of  which  the  hardy  kind* 
are  adapted  to  do  in  favourable  seasons,  and  they  accomplidi 
it  all  with  less  trouble  than  most  plants  require ;  for,  exceptiiy 
the  fastening  to  pallisading,  walls,  arches,  &c.,  the  other  posi- 
tions require  little  or  no  attention  whatever.  Some  or  tlia 
delicate  kinds  may,  however,  require  a  snug  comer  against  a 
wall,  and  some  training  and  stopping  will  enable  the  plant  l» 
bear  and  perfect  its  fruit. 

Soil.— 'the  ordinary  garden  soil  will  do.  Certainly  they  do 
not  require  a  rich  loamy  soil.  A  light  stony  one,  not  hj  aaf 
meana  shallow,  suits  them  best ;  for  if  the  roots  be  dmxed  tho 
Bust/*nance  they  —n^t.  -«iMo—  '« tacks  the  plant  at  once,  and  ilo 
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nioal  to  bMring  frait  in 
uiuiiirj.  urattuiy  weu-ouiciTiiea  garden  loil  genei«l|T, 
rer,  >niwen  Tsrv  w^ll ;  and,  as  1  hava  heton  obserred,  tbe 
ih-heap,  eonii»ting  of  Monm  and  olhsr  garden  rel^ise,  is  s 

I  pNoa  togrovtliem  on,  if  it  be  a  aunnj  one.  Last  jecrl  htd 
il  rudtio  archei  made  to  eroaa  a  central  walk  in  tbe  kitchen 
n.  and  Oourdg  were  planted  agiinat  them,  and  in  general 
till  Ttrj  well,  'ih«  growth  bRbt  the  Itt  of  August  was 
rapii  than  beFore,  Julj  being  a  dull  month  hen.    Their 

re  le,  therorora,  an  eaij  matter,  merely  tjing  them  up  to 
lupirti,  and  occasion  all;  eutring  out  ahoots  not  w>nt«d. 
■ietUi. — Aa  regards  (tie  eatable  kind  a,  there  is  much  diBer«nce 
nion.  Hr.  CuChill  introdaeed  a  Tarietj,  aoma  fean  ago,  re- 
i  to  po»B-Bi  good  propertiea  this  way,  bat  it  quioklj  fell  into 
)Ute,  and  from  time  to  time  ve  liars  had  what  were  said  to 
provwiieiiti  on  the  old  Vegetable  Harrow.  Three  Or  four 
aea  the  Cuatard  Marrow  oas  in  great  repute,  but  it  lost 
fricndi  last  year,  and  I  beliBve  the  old  Vrgetablo  Morrow 

II  the  premier  in  iti  olaai ;  but  there  ma;  be  other  rarie- 
aTJag  local  reputation,  whioh  the  fiirthcoming  Show  will, 
.less,  bring  out.  Tarietiea  of  nlnordinaiy  liie  are  plenti- 
lough— al  least,  seed  lists  report  them  to  be  so.  As  I  can- 
i  hare  oni;  grown  one  TarM;  of  this  daaa,  and  it  was 
ate  to  attiiii  nutaritv ;  but  widt-recom mended  varieties 
in  a  general  way  be  depended  On.  This  claia  roquires  a 
deal  ur  rooO),  lo  that  few  growers  cMi  And  space  for  loan; 

VariMiea  for  appoaranoe  itre,  perhapa,  the  most  tiume- 
}f  all,  and  m'ly  be  subdirided  itito '•ereral  seotiooa,  whioh  I 
■  done  iu  the  admirable  oollection  ntentloned  in  Hessra. 
A  9agdei.'s  catalogue ;  there  ts  no  diflculty,  thertKlre,  in 
ring  a  colleation.  There  ii  greKt  direnily  in  bH>.  habit 
haractfr  of  this  ftvit ;  tbe  miniature  Qonrda  are  niitlai^ 
a  lien'i  agn,  while  the  mammoth  YarietiA  are  s<Artimss 
a  considerably  oreT  100  lbs.  in  weifht,  and  instauea  hare 
knOA^  or  their  being  nearl;  double  that  weight.  The  moat 
iful,  however,  that  I  hsTe  seen  kre  the  inCermeillate  aizee, 
iliiiig  about  the  stamp  of  an  or<Brfir;  Melon;  Wli3e  the 
e  Gourd,  Hereules'  Club,  Snake  SflUrd,  and  others CM  all  in- 
ing,  and  all  manner  of  stripm-uid  etnaks. .  Ode  Of  tlie  faoat 
oental  kinds  grown  here  laat  year  was  a  Pe*r-«1jlped  one, 
lick  or  lower  end  being  green,  while  tbe  other  Wl3  was  a 
jrellow,  and  there  was  a  c^r]y-d«flned  Une  v!Mta  the  two 
i-smst — not  the  least  running  of  aolaor  eonld  Ke  discerned, 
lid  Orange-striped  Goard  has  been  jgraatlj  multiplied,  and 
'and-white-etrned  Tarietiea  of  aereni  kinds  abound.  One 
i  prettii'st  of  this  class  I  saw  Hist  year  st  Selton,  the  seat 
irl  Brownlon,  in  Lincolnsllire,  and  I  beliero  the  same  was 
r  John  rhorrold's,  in  the  lame  county.  But  as  many 
'arietirs  are,  doubtleas,  only  now  waiting  to  be  diatri- 
,  Clio  autumn  of  1862  will  exhibit  a  grest  increaae  in  coi- 
ns of  (his  kind;  and  if  the  exhibition  serree  no  other 
Me,  it  will  at  least  enable  ui  to  weed  out  the  uaelesa  and 
ercnt  from  those  of  an  opposite  deacnption.  But  I  do  not 
y  means  adriae  the  amateur  to  try  to  grow  too  many  of 
;  the  space  Ihey  cccup;  cannot  alw^a  be  spared  in  grounda 
niti-d  Client,  and  u^ileia  they  hav"  room  they  are  worse 
useless.  A  annny  asptct  is  also  requiiite;  but  the  more 
Ire  sheltered  trom  winds  the  better,  as  in  rety  eipoeed 
I  it  is  uielesB  to  eipect  them  against  pillars  and  simitar  windy 
<,  but  on  the  ground  thc^  hmj  do  better. — J.  Koaaon. 
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Tcr  could  get  a  plant  to  grow  and  flower 

One  of  the  market-women,  who  attend  the  market  at  Sheffield 
to  aell  hardy  plants,  used  to  offer  for  sale  during  the  dowering 
season  well-grown  plants  of  A.  glandulosa.  Knowing  that  auoh 
well-grown  healthy  planta  as  ahe  oifcred  for  sale  were  rarely 
aeen,  I  inquired  the  means  by  which  such  results  were  oblAined. 
Her  reply  was,  "Nothing  is  more  eaay.  We  grow  them  in 
common  garden  soil,  mited  with  sandy  peat  from  a  nctghbaur- 
ing  common,  and  we  have  no  further  trouble  with  them  }  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  money  which  we -obtain  by  the  aile  of 
the  nlanta  will  nearly  pay  the  rent  of  our  gardi.-n."  Has  any 
readjBr  of  The  JoituhaIi  of  Hobticuliubk  tried  this  plan ;  and 
if  so,  what  has  been  the  result  F—Bdrttc  Hobim.^ 


MEW  AND  EASE  PLANTS. 

CLEBODEKDOO.y  CAU.IIITOSUU:  {Hiirl/uC  Clerodendron). 
!fai.  ord.,  TerbenaceK.    Zibh.,  Didynamia  Angiosperinia.— 
NaCiie  of  Jara.     ICa  white  tiowara  are  very  unabtruiive  com- 
pared with  tboBo  of  some  other  species  cultiiatad  in  our  stores. 
—{Staamioal  Hiyaxiiu,  I.  E291.) 

AiiSTOtocHiA  AHBOBKA  (IVw  AriiMotkia). 

2fal.  ord.,  Ariatolochieat.      Linn.,   O-ynsndria  Heiandria. — 

Native  of  New  Granada.    Each  of  its  v>-r;  peculiar  tubular 

brown  Bowers  ia  closod  hr  a  velvety  diak.    Tliej  iasue  from  the 

tear  tbe  ground.    The  stem  is  about  7  feet  high. — {Ibid., 
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m^tl  MaxiUaria). 
Sal.  ord.,  Orchideie.  Linn.,  Oynandria  Monandria.  FiV- 
bably  identical  with  M.  malainDnint.— Nativi:  of  Ocana,  in  New 
Oranada,  at  an  elevation  of  5—6000  feet  above  the  aca.  Flowers 
white,  with  two  round  criinaou  spots  on  the  lip.  Blooms  in 
October.— (Ziirf.,  t.  5206.)       • . 

Cbocits  OOHBOLSCCUS  (Cream-coloured  Croait). 
Nat.  ord.,  IrideiD.       Linn.,  Triandria    Trigjnia.— Found   by 
M.  aaillacdot  in  a  clayey  soil  near  Soanderoun  on  MuuntLiba- 
nui.     It  ia  found    blooming  there  from  October  to  December. 
Flowera  creamy  whit«,  with  a  yellow  eye. — -Ibid.,  t.  5297.) 
Ibis  i.o!iaiPi:TAi.A  (Long-patalcd  IrU). 
Sal.  ord.,   Irideie.       Limn,,  Triandria  Trigynia. — Native  of 
Oalifomia.     "It  seema  quite  hardy,  and  will  prove  a  great  orna- 
ment to  our  flower  garden."     Flowers  purple,  and  white  striped 
with  purple.— (IJirf.,  (.  6298.) 

Lbia  ooocihea  (Scarlel-Jloaered  Zeea). 

Sal.  ord.,  AmpelideE.     lann.,  Monadelpliia  Penlandria. — It 

has  also  been  called  L.  lucids.     Most  erroneously,  in  g^rdenH  it 

baa  been  named  Panai  oxcelsa  and  Arslia  eicel^a.    ItrlieTed  to 

be  a  native  of  Java.     '*  Dt'serves  a  place  in  our  stoves  on  aocount 

graceful  habit,  and  its  thiekly-flowemd  cymes  of  scarlet 


COLUMBINES. 
E  Columbine  (Aquilegia)  a  few  years  sinoe  was  more 
ion  in  our  gardens  than  we  see  it  at  present,  yet  it  is  now 
utiful  ornament  of  our  cottage  homes,  where  some  of  the 
Tarietiea  may  still  he  found,  I  well  rvmember  an  old- 
•ned  garden  where  a  few  of  the  best  varielies  were  cnlti- 
and  cared  for  as  we  rarely  see  them  now  -,  but  I  am  grieved 
rii  that  the  stock  ia  deitroyed,  and  the  ground  used  for 
ing  u]>on. 

e  beautiful  Aquilegia  glandulosa  is  becoming  very  rare  in 
gardens.  I  must  conless  that  I  nsver  could  grow  it  to 
jtion,  and  am  informed  that  the  gardener  who  can  grow  it 
irfection  in  Kngland  is  a  rare  sight  to  lee.  I  have  grown 
s  from  seed,  and  had  planta  sent  from  Forres,  N.B. — when 
wa  like  a  weed  in  aoma  gardens,  and  in  others  it  ttoorishes 
at  tim^  and  then  gradually  dies  away — yet  with  all  mj 


THE  GARDENS  OF  DAMASCQS. 

BEAmoicr'E  "Eastern  Shrines  "  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing description  of  the  environs  of  Damascus  : — 

"  A  new  ride  can  be  taken  every  day  for  four  months  among 
the  charming  groves,  flelds,  and  orchards,  with  pleasant-looking 
Tillages  hare  and  there,  about  the  oity  of  Damascus.  A  network 
of  Uttle  canals  and  t-liannels  of  water  extends  over  the  uultiialed 
plain,  cooling  the  aif,  and  soothing  the  car  with  the  pteaaaut 
murmuring  af  the  streamlets  to  which  all  the  gloi'ioui  vtrdure 
ia  owing.  Milee  and  miles  of  these  tiny  rirers  arc  spread  over 
the  ground,  every  one  comioi;  originally  from  liarrada — tlie 
Abana  of  8uri|>lure,  which  Naaman  conaidered  with  natural 
pride  as  fine  a  river  as  any  in  Israel.  The  Pharpar,  or,  as  it  is 
now  cslled,  the  Awag,  is  not  so  long  aa  tho  Burrada,  conLains 
BOarcelj  a  third  as  much  water.  It  rises  on  Mount  Herman, 
and  both  rivers  after  passing  Damascus  are  loat  iu  the  marshes 
on  tbe  sandy  dewrt  beyond.  There  are  many  rarietiei  of  trees 
in  the  gardens  of  namaaous ;  but  the  tooti  numerous  are  the 
Apricots,  the  dried  f^uit  ol  which  forms  su  very  large  a  part  of 
'' Ilie  Apricots  are  either  dried  in  the  sun,  aiul 
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then  pKNed  in  alight  wooden  boies,  or  elie  ihej  m  atoned  Bnd 
mashed  intji  *  thick  pule,  which  is  drird  in  nunet  ajni  or  two 
long,  and  it  eiported  in  Urge  rolls,  looking  like  brown  leather. 
It  ia  iHJd  to  be  a  loTelj  sight  to  look  OTer  the  plains  in  Damu- 
cus  in  the  ipring,  when  the  innumerable  Apricota  are  in  flower 
— the  e&eot  betog  of  light  snow  retting  on  tlie  trees  ;  but  many 
peraons  tliink  it  more  striking  when  the  fruit  is  just  ripe — then 
the  trees  glow  as  if  iUuminuted  with  thpn^ands  of  tin;  lamps 
bnng  among  the  brunches.  One  of  the  pleaaantest  af^ernooii 
rides  was  to  the  Tillage  of  Jobah,  at  about  an  hour's  distance 
from  (he  city,  where  it  lies  hidden  among  Walaut-gtovca, 
This  place  lias  brcn,  time  out  of  mind,  held  sacred  b;  both  the 
Jew  and  the  Moslem ;  and  there  is  a  Tery  ancient  synagogue 
built  over  the  ciTe  in  which  it  is  belierod  that  Elijah  hid  himself 
from  the  persecutors  of  Jezebel.  In  the  centra  of  the  synsgogue 
there  is  a  space  railed  olT,  where  Elijah  is  said  to  have  anointed 
Haiael  king." 


SOWING-  CATTLE  CABBAGES. 
I  FimrOBE  practising  Ur.  W.  JohnaOD'e  pUn  of  sowing  the 
aeeda  of  the  Drumhead,  and  other  Cabbages,  but  would  hare 
been  glad  to  haie  been  told  atthe  same  time  the  proper  time  for 
■owing  the  former  sort,  so  aa  to  have  a  good  winter  supply. 
The  writer  has  years  sgo  pursued  this  plan  with  his  garden 
Turnips,  and  particularly  with  Aaparagua,  which  he  has  found 
woduce  excellent  beds  much  quicker  and  Sner  than  by  plants. 
He  haa  found  two-row  beds  the  finest  and  easiest  managed.  The 
writer  has  years  ago  had  rery  large  heada  of  the  Drumhead  Cab- 
bage in  winter  in  another  county,  but  haa  quite  forgotten  when 
he  sowed  the  se«d.  Soil  aandy  loam,  north  aspect. — A  PsDsuna 
Qabdshxb,  NorfoUi, 


FLORISTS*  FL0WEB8, 


laying  of  petal  orer  petal  is  present  in  some  Tarieties  b*  U 

to  their  being  called  "  injbricated."  Probably  aa  parfeot  ota^ln 
as  we  have  aro  Montaroni  (white),  and  jUaMter  Boaaa  (tM^ 
The  latt«r  are  aloiott  if  not  altogether  unknown  Tariatw  il 
England,  hut  to  which  I  haie  referred  in  S  notice  iMttifpim 
on  Uonsieur  Cachet's  nuner;  at  Ang«ra.  Aa  to  habi^  it  ■ 
extremely  dceirablc  to  avoid  all  that  looie  atrsuting  mitWrf 
growing  to  which  some  kinds  aeem  anforliuutSy  wadded;  ht 
avoid  by  all  mrana  that  old  fallacy  that  the  knife  H  dialk  la 
a  Camellia.  On  the  contrary,  us  Mr.  Anderson  boa  wlUllhmtd 
(and  indeed  his  papers  almost  preclude  my  laying  anythiai  m 
the  point  of  cuhiiation),  in  your  Journal,  p.  SOS,  then  kas 
plant  that  so  well  standa  pruning  as  the  stronger  vaiMtia 
of  the  tribe.  I  believe  the  idea  arose  mainly  from  tha  disb 
to  cut  off  a  dainty- looking  bud  and  its  attendant  leave*;  brtk 
gardening,  utility  must  give  way  to  aantiment,  and  a  plast  rf 
Camellia  may  be  aa  easily  trimmed  a>  any  of  the  oidaz  to  aUi 
it  belongs. 


THB  CAMELLIA. 

Thibe  is  not,  probably,  within  tiie  wide  range  of  Flora'i 
dominions  so  nnivenal  a  favourite  as  a  double  white  Camellia. 
It  lacks,  indeed,  perfume ;  but  who  ever  met  any  of  the  gentler 
sex,  the  truest  and  best  lovers  of  flowers,  who  did  not  eialaim, 
when  looking  on  the  snowy  petsla  of  one  of  this  lorely  tribe, 
"How  beautiful!"  And  what  loveaick  Corydon  has  not  felt 
that  there  is  not  one  he  could  be  so  sure  of  bein^ 
able  to  his  Phyllis  as  one  of  its  half-expanded  buds, 
■  full-blown  flower?  But  to  every  lojal  lubjeot  it 
a  deeper  and  more  solemn  interest,  for  it  formed  the 
the  bouquet  which  our  Boyal  Mistresa  sent,  as  her  last  touching 
tribute  of  real  love,  to  be  laid  on  the  coffin  that  contained  aU 
that  was  mortal  of  One  who  had  been  to  her  more  than  all  the 
world  beside.  There  are  many  who  will  never  look  on  a  white 
OameUia  again  without  recalhng  the  memories  of  an  affection 
which  is  indeed  rare  in  king's  palaces,  and  which  Qod  honours 
wherever  it  eiista. 

We  hardly  can  wonder  at  this  admiration.  The  snowy  white- 
ness and  thick  solid  character  of  the  petals,  combined  with  the 
rich  glossy  folisge,  form  a  picture  of  great  beauty  j  while  the 
glowing  colours  of  the  rose  and  crimson  varietiee  are  nearly 
equally  attractive — and  their  cultivation  is  really  so  eos;  that 
there  can  be  no  rsason  why  they  should  not  be  oniversally 
Here  is  but  one  period  of  their  growth  wherein  they 


t  feel  f 


my  diS 


much  has  hern  said,  and  said  so  well,  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  some 
late  Numbers  of  Thb  JocBBAr:  of  Hohtictii.it'es. 

notwithstanding  the  eicfoding  beanty  of  the  Camellia  in 
teneral,  there  are  some  kinds  which  are  considered  to  surpass 
heir  congeners  in  the  matter  of  form ;  for  it  now  has  been 
>ronght  within  the  range  of  florists'  flowrra,  and  subjected  to 
he  arbitrary  rules  which  govern  that  portion  of  Flora's  realm, 
Hia  model  idea  of  a  perfect  flower  ii  here  given  to  the  reader, 
Jid  it  will  be  aepn  from  it  that  the  petals  ought  to  be  round, 
mooth  on  the  edgeo,  and  gradually  decreasing  in  siie  from  the 
irge  outer  guard  petals  to  those  which  form  the  centre  or 
Towi  ■'  'l.,  Sojrer;  viewed  b>  from  the  side,  it  ought  to  rite 
~  'l^..-         .  ^^i..;   ...I.,   -„^       rh(  — -n-fw  wil>' wh'"*- »>>'■- 


The  very  extended  and  minute  direotiona  given  bj  themila 
uT*  ""'"^'^  ■'■"  perhapa  intended  rather  for  exlenuve  growsn; 
while  mine  are  more  adapted  for  those  who,  with  thrai  smsB 
greenhouse  such  as  is  described  in  the  Journal  of  Febnaiy  llll^ 
wiih  to  have  a  few  of  these  universal  favouritea,  and  perhaps  ts 
bring  Ihem  into  the  silting-room  to  bloom.  With  suoh  pro- 
pagation has  no  place,  and  indeed  is,  I  heliev^  ntaly  praotatd 
except  by  those  who  grow  for  sole.  Tha  prooess  ot  giaitiai  k 
tedious  snd  requires  beat,  and,  when  planla  can  be  pnrBMri 
for  a  couple  of  shiltingi,  does  not  pay.  Iharo  U  no  soil  {n- 
ferable  for  growing  them  in  to  one  of  peat  and  loam,  with  sea* 
pieces  of  charcoal  broken  up  in  it  i  and  if  dueMre  andattentiM 
be  given  to  them,  I  question  whether  shifting  enrj  jar  m 
desirable.  I,  too,  know  plants  which  seam  to  ma  nevB-  to  ft 
one.  There  they  are  in  the  window  of  a  neigfaboar,  with  )«*■ 
looking  OS  glossy  and  bright  as  possible — I  have  no  doaU 
carBfuliy  oleaced  at  times,  and  amply  repaying  the  care  by  Ibvr 
vigour  and  beauty. 

I  should  say  that  with  regard  to  the  beat  pniod  fiw  poUllIf 

there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  amongat  gordennB;   sOMl 

doing  it  immediately  after  blooming,  othin  waiting  until  lb 

growth  is  made. 

When  the  plants  have  done  blooming  and  their  freeh  oowlk 

mmencee,  is  the  time  tlat  those  who  grow  only  a  fitw  Mil 

iTO  no  warm  house  are  apt  to  fail  moat.    At  that  period  At 

plant  likes  heat  and  a  damp  and  close  atmosphere.     Where  tUa 

IS  not  procurable  the  next  best  plan  ia  to  put  them  into  a  &MBi^ 

shading  the  portion  where  the  planta  are,  and  ayriugiag  &•■ 

01 — 'I-  ■  b-t  as  t''"  ~B-»  »^  d""e  v>-en  all  Aar  of  beat  is  am. 


T^rwuj  25, 1862.  ] 
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it  will  of  neoesaitjr  make  the  plants  to  come  into  bloom  later. 
After  they  have  completed  their  growth  they  thould  be  first 
hardened-off,  and  then  stood  out  of  doors  in  the  shade.  Here 
oftentimes  they  receive  much  injury  from  the  intrusion  of  worms 
into  the  pots,  and  should  therefore  be  placed  on  tiles  or  slates 
to  preyent  this.  Should  the  weather  be  dry,  of  necessity  they 
will  require  water ;  for  if  they  be  stinted,  cJthough  they  will 
not,  as  amongst  softwooded  plants,  hang  their  heads  and  weep, 
and  so  the  mischief  is  not  perceired,  they  will  neyertheless, 
when  the  buds  are  forming,  show  the  effect  by  casting  them  off; 
and  thus  when  they  are  brought  into  a  room  to  bloom  they 
require  gre^t  care,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  telling  upon 
both  the  roots  and  the  foliage.  I  this  year  found  two  of  mine 
•teadily  refusing  to  open  their  buds.  They  formed  well,  became 
of  good  size,  but  there  remained.  On  examining  the  pots,  I 
found  that  tliis  had  arisen  from  the  fact  of  my  having  said  they 
ought  not  to  be  kept  dry,  and  as  a  consequence  they  had  been 
saturated  with  water. 

There  must,  I  think,  be  eross  neglect  whenever  the  Camellia 
becomes  troubled  with  soue,  which  is  its  worst  enemy;  and 
now  a  good  dose  of  Gishurst,  washing  it  off  with  clean  water, 
enables  an  amateur  effectually  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  they  stand,  as 
in  small  concerns  they  must  do,  amongst  other  plants,  they  will 
receive  a  due  share  of  fumigation,  and  this  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  down  the  attacks  of  either  green  or  black  fly.  These 
directions  may  seem  very  meagre  and  commonplace,  and  so, 
perhaps,  they  are;  but  the  articles  of  Mr.  jAnderson  may  be 
most  profitably  consulted  by  those  who  desire  fuller  instructions 
and  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  whole  tubjeet.  A  different 
class  of  readers  has  been  before  my  mind,  and  I  hope  for  them 
they  may  be  sufficient.  The  varieties  of  the  Camellia  are  nume- 
rous, comprising  white,  pink,  crimson,  striped,  &c.  ;  and  I 
give  here  the  names  of  a  few  from  which  a  selection  may  be 
profitably  made. 

Alha  plena  (the  old  Double  White). 

J^mhriata  alba,  beautiful  white ;  the  edges  fringed. 

Jfontarom,  white,  globular  in  form.    Yerj  good  and  large. 

Ochroleuca,  creamy  white.     Distinct. 

Imbricata,  satin-like  rose.    Very  fine  and  good. 

Trinceste  Bacchiochi,  crimson.     Qood. 

Master  Sosea,  reined  rose.     Yeiy  large  and  good  form. 

Marchioness  of  JBxeter,  cherry  rose. 

Saccoi  Vera,  fine  rose. 

Countess  of  Derby,  striped.    New. 

£toile  Polairey  striped.    A  new  flower  of  the  present  season. 

As  I  perceive  Mr.  Anderson  is  eoing  to  descant  upon  sorts, 
and  as  we  shall  probably  see  something  of  the  best  next  month 
at  Kensington,  I  hope  then  to  add  a  few  more  remarks  on  this 
point. — D.,  Deal, 


ICE-PRKSERVING. 


There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pleasant  skirmishing  already 
pro  and  con.  on  this  question,  and  were  it  not  that  I  know  of 
a  case  in  point  which  very  much  bears  out  my  conclusions,  I 
would  scarcely  place  them  in  the  dignified  position  of  becoming 
part  of  horticultural  history. 

One  of  the  best  ice-houses  I  have  ever  seen,  and  one,  too,  of 
the  most  simple  pretensions,  is  a  large  open  shed  lying  to  or 
against  the  sunless  side  of  a  north  wall.  Its  roof  is  thatched 
with  straw,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  tenements  (for  there  are 
a  few  to  be  seen  in  one's  peregrinations  now-a-days),  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  Scotland,  and  supported  in  front  with  good 
stout  larch  pillars  some  10  feet  or  12  feet  apart.  Measuring  by 
the  eye,  I  should  suppose  it  was  7  feet  high  in  front,  and  13  feet 
at  back.  It  is  of  considerable  length,  holding  upwards  of  four 
hundred  cartloads,  and  hes  at  a  gradient  of  1  in  20  feet.  It  is 
hollowed  out  or  concave  at  bottom,  with  a  drain  running  down 
its  centre,  so  that  melted  ice  can  run  at  the  gallop,  and  the  huge 
iceberg  subside  on  the  spruce  branches  which  intervene  between 
its  body  and  mother  earth. 

Cartload  after  cartload  is  emptied  with  the  least  manual  labour 
possible,  only  the  constant  hammering  with  the  mallets  and 
throwing-up  to  get  the  shed  thoroughly  well  filled.  A  layer  of 
2  iwt  of  straw  is  the  only  barricading  medium  in  front  and 
both  ends ;  and  yet  this  is  a  never*failicg  source  of  supply, 
0fpecially  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  when, 
I  am  told  by  the  best  authority,  there  is  a  cartload  every  day 


taken  from  it.  This  sounds  something  like  efficiency ;  and 
what  can  you  tell  me  of  more  economical  P  But  observe,  that 
is  not  all.  There  is  also  a  sunk  oval  brick  ioe-house  in  the 
same  establishment,  which  spends  itself  annually  away,  scarcely 
a  vestige  to  be  found  there — ^at  a  time,  too,  when  most  wanted. 

Now,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Beaton  that  damp  is  very  destructive 
to  ice-preservation,  and  that  if  hygrometrical  observations  were 
to  be  taken  with  a  successful  and  an  unsuoeessful  ice-house,  it 
would  abundantly  and  conclusively  test'  the  hypothesis  ;  but  I 
follow  with  reservation  his  leading  on  air-currents  in  its  most 
literal  sense.  A  current  of  air,  as  we  read  it,  has  something  the 
same  effect  on  your  sense  as  a  breesy  day,  which  I  believe  also 
to  be  fatal  to  ice-keeping. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  air  is  modified  on  all  sides,  as  in  the 
instance  above,  or  Mr.  Beaton's  ventilators  regulated  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  admit  rushing  air,  then  it  will  hare  the  opposite 
tendency  of  constantlv  relieving  the  accumulated  moisture  with- 
out aggravating  the  liquefaction  of  the  mass. — J.  A]!n>SB80K, 
Meadow  Bank,  Uddingslone. 


PEARS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

I  WAS  very  pleased  to  learn  from  Thi  Joxtbital  07  Hobti- 
CTLTUBE  that  my  late  master,  Mr.  Anderson,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenford  Castle,  N.B.,  had  gained  the  champion- 
ship for  the  best  collection  of  Pears  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  winter  show,  which  collection  contained  no  less  than 
twenty-two  distinct  dishes,  and  pronounced  by  Mr.  Beaton  to 
be  all  correctly  named. 

When  the  very  unfavourable  circumstances  are  considered 
under  which  Mr.  Anderson  has  laboured  to  bring  that  choice 
fruit  to  the  perfection  he  has — namely,  a  wet  and,  compara- 
tively to  that  of  England,  a  sunless  climate  it  is  a  proof  that  Mr. 
Anderson  is  possessed  of  no  small  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
of  his  profession  :  consequently,  on  these  grounds  I  will  en- 
deavour to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  Mr.  Anderson's  treatment 
of  wall-fruit  trees  during  the  two  years  I  lired  there ;  and,  if 
you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Journal,  it  is  at  your 
disposal. 

When  Mr.  Anderson  entered  on  his  duties  as  superintendent 
of  Oxenford  Castle  gardens,  he  found  a  eood  many  of  the  wall 
trees  were  getting  old  and  worn  out ;  while  others  were  degener- 
ating into  a  barren  unfruitful  state^  from  their  roots  penetrating 
into  the  cold  clay  subsoil. 

To  overcome  these  evils  without  any  addition  to  his  regular 
staff  was  necessarily  a  work  of  time  and  perseverance:  conse- 
quently, the  work  was  performed  piece  by  piece  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Those  trees  that  were  next  to  worn  out  found  their  way  by 
degrees  to  the  faggot  pile,  and  those  that  were  degenerating  into 
an  unfruitful  state  had  the  following  treatment : — 

A  trench  was  dug  along  the  side  of  the  border  farthest  from 
the  wall,  three  and  five-prunged  forks  were  then  used  to  unloosen 
the  soil  away  from  the  roots,  ai^d  as  it  tumbled  down  into  the 
trench  it  was  thrown  out  with  spades  or  shovels. 

During  the  operation  of  moving  the  soil,  the  surfeuse  or  most 
fibrous  roots  were  carefully  tied  together  and  moved  to  one  side 
and  the  other,  out  of  the  way ;  and  what  are  called  carroty  roots, 
or  those  which  had  descended  into  the  cold  clay  subsoil,  were 
cut  clean  away. 

When  the  soil  had  been  all  turned  out  in  the  above  manner, 
a  few  inches  of  broken  stones  were  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
border,  over  which  was  placed  about  8  inches  of  concrete, 
which  was  firmly  and  smoothly  beaten  with  the  back  of  the 
spade.  As  soon  as  the  concrete  had  become  sufficiently  hardened 
to  allow  treadmg  upon  it  without  injury,  a  few  inches  of  broken 
stones,  or  stonemason's  rubbish,  were  spread  over  it,  and 
then  covered  with  some  rough  litter,  when  the  soil  was  again 
moved  back  into  the  border,  at  the  same  time  well  mixing  it 
with  a  little  dung-manure. 

When  nearly  three  parts  of  the  soil,  which  is  of  a  heavy 
loamy  nature,  had  been  got  back  into  the  houses,  the  roott 
were  laid  carefully  and  evenly  out ;  they  were  then  carefully 
covered  with  the  soil,  spreading  it  the  way  the  roots  lay  untU 
they  were  all  covered,  which  prevented  them  then  getting  dis- 
placed, broken,  or  otherwise  injured,  which  they  would  have 
been  very  liable  to  be  had  the  soil  been  tossed  on  in  a  careless 
manner. 

When  the  trees  were  thus  planted  they  were  merely  slung  to 
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the  wall  for  some  time,  which  preyented  the  wiiirl  from  blowing 
them  about,  aud  it  also  enabled  them  to  sabside  with  the  soil. 

Where  it  was  nece.«Bar7  to  plant  yomig  trees,  tlie  border  was 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  described  for  tlie  trees  thut  were 
retained ;  but  their  roots  wore  laid  carefully  out  not  more  than 
between  3  inches  or  4  inches  under  the  surface.  They  were  then 
covered  as  far  as  the  roots  extended  with  rough  litter,  wluch 
prevented  them  getting  injured  by  frost ;  and  it  also  assisted  the 
tender  rootlets  t-o  push  away  into  tlie  freeh  soil. 

These  trees  were  frequently  gone  over  during  the  course  of 
the  season  to  mb  off  all  misplaoed  shoots,  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  healthful  and  well-formed  trees. 

The  fruit-bearing  trees  were  also  occasionally  gone  over  during 
the  summer  to  remove  all  useless  shoots,  and  to  pinch  back 
others  to  the  third  or  fourth  leaf  according  to  the  vigour  of 
the  tree,  which  length  prevented  the  embryo  fruit-buds  from 
makinir  wood,  instead  of  maturing  themselTes  for  fruit-bearing 
the  following  season ;  and  which  also  enabled  both  fruit  and 
wood  to  enjoy  the  full  beneBt  of  the  sunlight  to  biing  them  to  a 
proper  state  of  maturity  ;  for  the  value  of  tliis  every  Scotchman 
knows,  as  he  is  very  often  as  much  accustomed  to  Scotch  mists 
aa  he  is  to  sunlight. 

Every  good  gardener  knows  that  there  is  no  real  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  allowing  a  fruit  tree  to  mature  too  many  fruit  in 
one  season,  the  Pear,  of  course,  included  :  therefore  where  they 
were  hanging  too  many  in  a  duster — say  five  or  six — Mr.  Ander- 
eon  thinned  them  out  to  three  or  four,  and  thinned,  if  possible, 
80  that  they  would  not  touch  each  other  when  full  grown,  in 
order  t-o  expose  as  much  of  the  fruit*s  surface  to  the  sun  as 
possible,  thereby  getting  large,  well-formed,  well-coloured  fruit, 
qualities  which  they  would  not  likely  attain  were  they  allowed  to 
remain  to  dig  into  the  ribs  of  one  another. 

But  there  can  be  no  authentic  rule  laid  down  for  the  thinning 
of  fruit.  Were  all  fruit  trees  in  one  uniform  state  of  health,  and 
all  placed  in  a  like  favourable  position  to  bring  their  fruit  to 
maturilrv,  the  thinning  of  fruit  would  be  a  very  simple  matter ; 
but,  as  they  differ  in  many  instances  as  widely  as  east  from  west, 
any  directions  for  fruit-thinning  may  serve  as  a  guide,  but  not 
M  the  rule. 

The  wall  trees  at  Oxen  ford  had  a  good  watering  once  or  twice 
during  the  summer  with  liquid  manure,  or  soapsuds,  an  opera- 
tion which  was  greatly  facilitated  by  Mr.  Anderson  having  pipes 
made  of  strong  canvass  cloth.  These  pipes  were  made  by  the 
garden  women.  When  they  had  two  or  three  coatings  of  white- 
lead  paint  to  make  them  waterproof,  and  could  be  joined 
together  to  any  length  by  means  of  brass  joints,  one  end  of 
these  pipes  was  fixed  to  the  pump  which  was  used  to  force 
the  water  out  of  the  pit  in  which  the  water  was  collected,  and 
by  it  the  water  was  forced  through  the  p'pes  to  any  part  of 
the  garden — a  piece  of  ingenuity  which  greatly  facilitated  the 
watering  of  the  many  fruit  trees  which  Oxenford  Cast:e  garden 
contains,  and  it  abolished  any  traffic  along  the  walks  with  water- 
barrels,  whidi  cannot  be  dragged  along  well-kept  walks  without 
siving  them  an  unsightly  appearance,  at  least  until  they  have 
been  again  rolled. 

Having  given  yon  a  brief  and  perhaps  rather  imperfect  out' 
line  of  Mr.  Anderson's  management  of  wall  trees,  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  also  give  yon  a  brief  outline  of  his  treatment  of 
tlie  Vine ;  in  justification  of  wliich,  I  must  say  that  I  have  not 
teen  better  or  more  profitable  crops  of  Q-rapes,  not  even  at 
Trentham  or  Kecle  Hall,  all  the  borders  of  the  latter  had  been 
rsnewed  by  Mr.  Anderson.  Two  borders  remained  to  be  done 
when  I  went  there,  and  were  done  in  the  following  manner 
before  I  left ;  but  I  will  first  add  that  the  Vines  in  these  had 
the  appearance  of  having  done  well  at  one  time,  and  they  no 
doubt  bore  excellent  crops  of  Grapes.  But  the  fruit  that  were  on 
them  then,  which  ought  to  have  been  black  or  blue,  were  as 
brown  as  foxes, — scarcely  one  of  them  had  escajx*d  shanking.  So 
to  root  out  the  evil,  Mr.  Anderson  ccmmenced  at  the  root. 

A  trench  was  dug  in  front  of  the  border  in  the  same  manner 
»s  described  for  the  Pear-wall.     The  soil  was  moved  to  various 

Mrts  of  the  garden,  where  an  additional  depth  of  soil  would 
prove  beneficial,  or  where  the  old  soil  would  be  improved  by 
"^*ne  fresh  being  added  to  it. 

^^<)  border  in  question  was  about  4  feet  in  depth,  and  the  soil 

*\.  rrnioh  it  was  composed  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  good 

'ubstirute  for  putty  ;  the  roots  were  few  and  far  between,  tad 

hose  that  there  were  had  not  a  very  promising  appearance.     I 

^^M^^Q  Mr.  Anderson  sr-     a  piece  of  t*"***   *'"»  the  inspecti'"*^  of 


soil,  to  which  the  Doctor  made  not  a  very  complimentary  nfiji 
but  I  must  say  that  the  Doctor  made  a  snap  on  the  wrong  p«- 
son  that  time,  for  any  information  which  Mr.  Andenon  gm 
him  with  regard  to  the  soil  was  from  his  having  lived  thoett 
one  time  as  undcr-gardener. 

When  the  soil  had  been  all  got  out,  about  18  inches  of  iNm 
rubbish  was  placed  iu  the  bottom  of  the  border,  the  imalHt 
on  the  top ;  3  inches  of  concrete  were  then  spread  over  tkil^ 
and,  when  dry,  straight  lines  of  drain- tiles  were  li*id  fram  Ai 
inside  border  down  to  the  drain  in  front  of  the  outside  borte. 
These  straight  lines  of  drain-tiles  were  about  10  feet  wfut 
Stones  or  brick  rubbish  was  then  spread  over  the  concreta  lo 
the  depth  of  the  tiles,  thereby  securing  an  impenetrable  nd 
perfectly  dry  bottom  for  the  roots  of  the  Vines. 

Whole  turves,  two  deep,  were  laid  along  the  bottom  of  te 
border,  then  some  of  the  following  compost : — Rich  turfy  Umi, 
charred  vegetable  refuse,  lime  rubbish,  and  a  little  well-deeoB* 
posed  dung ;  these  were  well  mixed  together  by  (reqwil 
turnings  previous  to  their  being  used.  The  roots  wers  thai 
laid  carefully  out,  and  coveied  over  with  the  above  eomparfi 
and  the  border  when  completed  was  a  foot  above  the  lemrf 
the  surrounding  surface.  I  will  just  add  that  nothmg 
give  more  satisfaction  than  these  1  inei  did.^  G.  U.  B.  J. 


GISHURST  COMPOUND. 

I  AH  anxious  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  warning  reppeding  At 
use  of  Gisliurst  Compound.  In  November  last  I  dressed  loai 
Peach  trees  in  the  early -house  with  it,  at  the  rate  of  8  oo.  to 
the  gallon,  having  read  in  your  Journal  of  some  peopfe  Hb| 
it  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  the  gallon  ;  but  I  thought  I  would  h 
safe  by  using  half  that  quantity. 

I  started  the  houi*e  the  Ist  of  December,  and  by  the  lift  d 
January  they  should  have  been  in  bloom ;  but  those  trees  tkik 
were  dressecl  with  the  Compound  lost  almost  every  flower-M^ 
while  it  did  not  hurt  the  wood-buds.  The  other  part  of  tbi 
house  was  dressed  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap,  tOMCco  Mhi| 
and  sulphur.  The  trees  dressed  with  the  latter  are  beaatifbpy 
set  with  fruit  and  are  swelling  fast  now. 

Now,  for  another  instance.  I  liad  some  Strawberriea  b  i 
vinery  with  fruit  almost  ripe,  so  tliat  I  could  not  smoke  tllHii 
so  I  made  a  mixture  of  the  Compound,  at  the  rate  of  2  fltlto 
the  gallon,  and  syringed  them  with  it  once.  I  must  say,  brfn 
I  go  any  further,  that  the  Strawberries  had  thrown  up  Aw 
flower-stems.  Tlie  next  morning  the  flower-buds  were  UMk* 
ened,  and  all  flowers  destroyed ;  that  was  a  week  ago.  I  kM. 
only  thrown  them  away  to-day  (February  20th). — J.  £.  F* 


LOED  PALMERSTON'S  ESTATE  IN  SLIGO. 

!No  estate  has  had  a  heavier  or  more  successful  expenditnn 
bestowed  upon  it  than  this.  About  £25,000  have  been  laid  o# 
in  forming  a  safe  harbour  for  the  fishing-boats  and  other  oei^ 
and  the  seashore  village  has  a  good  prospect  of  beooming  a  &!• 
quented  watering-place.  Our  purpose,  however,  is  to  point  o^ 
the  planting  which  has  been  efiected  on  the  sandy  sea  msig^ 
and  for  the  following  notice  of  it  we  are  indebted  to  8mnM 
Newt  Letter  .— 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  GliiFoneT  it  the  Pfik. 
plantation,  by  which  the  blowing  sand-hills  hve  been  teurf 
dated,  and  from  being  a  source  of  considerable  injuiy  to  tkf 
adjoining  land,  have  been  rendered  both  ornamental  and  nefaL 
Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  the  seashore  was  bounded  If 
a  range  of  sand-hills  which  were  constantly  vhiftinr,  andft^ 
quently  during  the  prevalence  of  high  winds  the  sand  was  ^^ 
tered  far  and  wide  over  the  fields.    Lord  Palmerston  vrt<df* 
to  try  the  plan,  so  successfully  adcmtcd  in  France^  of  faiy 
moving  sand-hills  by  the  planting  of  Bent-graaa  and  Che  A^ 
maritima— a  description  of  Fir  tree  which  haa  been  found  ^ 
thrive  well  even  when  exposed  to  the  fierce  blasts  of  the  AtloA; 
The  experiment  has  been  attended  with  complete  snooess.    0> 
thousand  acres  of  sand-hills  are  now  covered  with  a  flouriAi^ 
plantation  of  Pines,  some  of  which  have  attained  the  hei|^v 
20  feet.  The  process  of  planting  is  at  present  goineon  ▼>8*'*f'^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  bis  lordship's  skiluil  agrienkv^ 
and  steward,  Mr.  John  Hannon.    The  oourae  adoptM  it  tUr 
O**  the  blowing  sand-hills  Bent  is  first  planted,  and  af^er  ajMV 
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ind  all  that  remami  to  be  done  k  to  protect,  aa  fiur  aa 
e,  the  young  Pines,  which  will  soon  make  iheir  appearance 
the  grunnd.  Haref,  rabbits,  crows,  and  snails,  are  great 
8  to  seedling  Pinee,  but  after  the  first  year  they  are  not 
red  with.  The  Pinus  maritima  has  been  found  to  thriYc 
ot  only  on  the  sand-hilla  near  the  seashore,  but  on  bog  or 
nda  that  hare  been  tolerably  well  drained,  and  in  Tarious 
throughout  Lord  Palmerston's  estate  they  haTc  been 
1  extensively.  There  is  a  large  nursery  near  CliffoDey 
x>ckfHl  with  Larch,  Spruce,  Scotch  Fur,  £lm.  Holly, 
Quicks,  Ac." 


WOBI  FOE  THE   WEEK. 

XITOHBir  GABDEV. 
;he  present  fine  weather  continue,  considerable  progresa 

made  in  getting  in  some  of  the  principal  crops  in  Ught  dry 

but  on  stiff  wet  ground  it  should  by  no  means  be 
ted.  Artichokes,  if  the  weather  continue  mild,  giye  them 
3ring  dressing.  BtuU  and  Mtuyoram,  to  be  sown  in  pans 
,  and  placed  in  heat.  Broad  JSeant,  earth  up  the  early- 
rops  ;  if  any  were  sown  in  boxes,  place  them  where  they 
re  an  abundance  of  air  night  and  day  to  harden  them  off 
nting  out.  Ciibhage^  the  autumn  plantation  should  now 
d  up,  fresh  ones  may  also  be  made.  Sow  more  seed  to 
e  plants  for  summev  and  autumn  use ;    also  seed  of  the 

pickling.  Cauiyiower,  if  seed  was  sown  early  on  a  hot- 
th  Carrots  or  Badishes,  they  should  now  be  pricked  oat 
ight  hotbed,  or  in  a  cold  frame  where  they  can  be  pro- 
in  severe  weather.  LeUueey  fill  up  any  Tacancies  that 
scur  in  the  autumn  plantation.    Sow  some  seed  of  the 

a  warm  border.  Mutikroomty  beds  out  of  doors  to  be 
roteoted  from  wet;  damp  litter  to  be  remoTcd,  and  its 
upplied  with  drr.  Ontofia,  autumn-sown  ones  may  be 
I  out  in  favourable  situations  ;  the  general  spring  sowing 
90  be  made  towards  the  end  of  the  week  in  light  and  dry 
Peasj  harden  off  those  sown  in  pots  and  boxes  previous 
ting  out  in  the  open  ground,  place  them  in  a  cold  frame, 

the  lights  remain  off  night  and  day  in  mild  weather, 
ap  the  early  crops  when  the  soil  is  somewhat  dry. 
e«,  make  another  sowing  to  succeed  those  sown  the  begin- 
'  the  month.    Shubarh,  may  be  forwarded  in  the  open 

by  placing  a  hand-glass,  or  Sea-kale  pot  oyer  tb,e  roots, 
sow  seed  for  the  first  crop.  Beplant  old  Box-edgings, 
i^p  them  clipped  neat  and  close;  repair  all  other  edgings 
:»,  and  take  the  advantage  now  the  gravel  wall^  area^t 
I  and  roll  them  down  firmly.  Much  more  can  now  be 
1  a  day,  and  in  a  better  manner  than  when  hardened  by 
ig  winds  and  hot  sun,  and  they  will  be  more  easily  kept 
i  order  afterwards. 

FLOWEB  GABDBV. 
n  edgings  are  required  to  flower-borders,  they  should  be 
1  as  roon  as  possible.  Box,  Daisy,  Thrin*-,  Camomile 
1,  Aubrietia  purpurea.  Campanula  pumila,  and  PansiesP 
used  for  that  purpose.  Planf  out  Carnations,  Fiootees, 
with  biennials  in  general,  and  let  all  perennials  be  re- 
without  delay.  Look  to  t^e  sowing  of  annuals.  Finish 
ng  of  turf  and  all  alterations  as  soon  as  possible.    Finish 

I  climbers  and  deciduous  plants.  The  lawn  should  now 
rolled,  the  benefit  of  so  doing  will  be  seen  throughout 
>le  summer. 

FBUIT  OABDEK. 

II  suppose  the  pruning,  tying,  and  training  of  espaliers 
other  fruit  trees  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  except, 
I,  in  the  case  of  a  few  Peaches  and  Nectarines ;  the  ground 
anured  as  far  as  was  intended,  and  forked-up ;  and  the 
at  were  infested  with  moss  and  lichen  dreased  hfi  before  re- 
ided.  It  will  now  be  a  aource  of  great  interest  to  ob8<rrve 
lost  daily  progress  of  the  buds,  which,  considering  all 
,  have  rarely  been  seen  in  finer  condition  for  the  prospect 
uitful  season.  Every  advantage  must  be  taken,  of  dry 
lays  to  stir  and  hoe  the  surface  in  these  departmenta,  and 
look-out  must  be  kept  to  protect  the  buds  of  wall  trees 

0  getting  in  a  forward  state.  Look  to  the  Fig  trees, 
nd  train  those  that  require  it,  tying  or  bending  the  strong 
lown,  which  will  induce  them  to  push  out  a  number  of 
inted  bearing  shoots.  Let  all  the  old  leaves  be  cut 
ray  from  Strawberry-beds,  extirpating  all  the  remaim'ng 


nowm. 
Any  of  the  Eaphoorbiaa,  C^esneraa,  Branthemnma,  GetasomeriM, 
Justidas,  Poinaettiaa,  or  other  such  plants  tluit  are  going  out  of 
bloom  to  be  cut  back  and  removed  to  a  lower  temperatur<«  £(» 
slow  breaking,  repotting  them  in  a  few  weeks,  and  plunging  them 
in  bottom  heat  to  produce  blooming  specimens  in  November 
and  December.  Begoniaa  and  other  firee-growing  plants  to  be 
propagated  for  autumn  blooming. 

OBBEKHOUSB  AND  OOX0.X]^T4T9XT. 
A  general  dressing  of  the  climbers  should  take,  place  imna- 
diateiy.  When  it  is  desirable  that  th^  should  bloom  lat^  in 
the  autumn  it  will  be  advisable  to  pruqe  late^  even  liter  th» 
buds  have  commenced  growing,  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
Moss  and  other  Boses  are  succeasfujly  retardedby  such  a  oourae. 
Pot  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  &o.,  and  keep  th^an 
close  for  a  few  days  after  the  operation.  Qrpen  fljr  to  be  k^ 
down  by  fumigation.  Pot  Yerbenas  to  supply  omttmgSp  Hdipir 
tropes  may  also  be  placed  bx  heat  for  the  same  purpose. 
Fuchsias  for  general  decoration,  or  as  single  specimens  on  graa^ 
to  be  brought  from  their  winter  quarters  without  further  deUy» 
and  introouced  to  a  warm  end  of  the  greenhoyae ;  but  where 
there  is  bottom  heat  to  spare,  select  some  of  the  beat  plantii  difi* 
root  and  repot,  and  plunge  them  in  a  bottom  hea^  of  75*. 

FOBCIKO*PIT. 
Continue  to  introduoe  planta  of  Hydrangea  hortensis,  Bosee 
in   varieties.    Pinks,     Carnations^    Ehododendrons,    Ealmiaa^ 
Ledums,  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Azaleaa  in  variety.    Sow 
Balaams,  Cockscombs,  Globe  Amaranths,  &c. 

PITS  AKD  FBAJCBA. 

Plants  which  are  growing  in  these  structures  will  require  to  be 
carefully  watched,  as  the  warmth  occasioned  by  the  increase^ 
power  of  the  sun  iu  the  daytime  will  induce  a  too-rapid  proj;rei|ib 
at  the  expense  of  constitutional  strength  and  vigour;  it  ig^ 
therefore,  desirable  to  keep  them  as  cool  as  may  be  found  to.  be 
practicable^  by  allowing  the  free  ingress  of  the  external,  air. 
Anything  like  close  confinement  when  the  sun  is  shiding  on  the 
frames  will  certainly  be  injurious ;  at  the  same  time,  if  the  air  i» 
very  keen  and  cutting,  the  lighte  must  be  opened  on  the  side 
least  exposed,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  cold 
draught  from  acting  injuriously  on  the  plants.  Aurisulas  should 
have  the  decayed  and  decaying  leaves  rem.oved,  and,  if  not^ 
aheady  done,  a  top-dressing  of  firesh  compost.  A  g^dual  in- 
crease may  take  place  in  the  tfupply  of  water.  Carnations  t^d, 
I^cotefs  in  pots  require  to  be  kept  clean  and  o^cnparatively  drr^ 
and  ihey  should  have  the  suriace  soil  about-  tbem  frequei^t^ 
stirred  and  lightened-up.  The  compost  for  po^inja;  them  in  dne 
time  may  be  got*  ready ;  it  may  consist  of  one-half  turfy  loam^ 
one-fourth  of  manure  reduced  to  the  state  of  fine  mould,  co^* 
dung  is  preferable  where  it  can  be  p^cured  in  a  decomposed 
state^  and  one-fourth  of  coarse  gritty  sand,  which  mav  be  roi^ 
or  river  sand.  .  W.  Kbakb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHBH  OABDBir. 
Doing  Things  Seasonablg. — ^The  continual  dricsle  that  haa 
followed  the  frost  has  considerably  delayed  a  number  of  out- 
door operationa.  It  is  always  true  economy  to  avoid  going  to 
a  job  that  would  neceasitate  tfae  making  of  a  second.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  known  work  done  on  a  lawn  because  the  man- 
ager waa  such  a  diaciple  of  order,  and  would  finish  one  thing 
before  he  commenoed  another,  that  the  making  all  right  after^ 
wards  took  up  more  time  than  the  job  itself  would  have  oc- 
cupied under  suitable  oiicumstancea,  so  that  on  the  question 
of  economy  slone,  the  men  might  just  as  well  have  been  fitting 
in  a  comfortable  place  aa  at  work  in  unsuitable  weather.  I 
know  of  no  garden,  however  large  or  email,  where  there  would 
be  any  necesaitj  for  men  being  idle  in  the  worst  weather  if  the  work 
is  done  with  judgment.  Some  years  ago  I  bad  occasion  to  go 
to  a  place  twice  in  February  ;  at  one  time  the  men  were  whed-^ 
ing  gravel,  with  the  wheels  of  the  barrows  half  buried  in  mud, 
aud  the  men  looking  aa  wobegone  aa  half-drowned  rata.  At 
the  other  visit  there  had  been  a  crisping  frost-,  and  the  day  waa 
bright  and  clear,  and  the  men  were  moatly  in  a  vinery,  cleaning 
and  washing  Vines,  and  obliged  to  give  plenty  of  ahr  to  prevent 
the  sun  scorching  their  heads.  The  Vines  would  just  have  been 
the  work  lor  the  wet  day,  or  even  for  part  of  a  day  thai  was  wet^ 
method  or  no  method  notwithstanding^ 
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JOUaiTAI.  OF  HOETIOULTUBE  ASD  COTTAOB  OARDBNEB. 


Cauliflo<r«r  hu  itood  the  winter  well  »»  yet  in  fmnM,  hand- 
light*,  and  out  o[  doon  i  but  where  thii  i*  Dot  the  eaie,  B  Irw 
■hould  be  aown  on  ■  ilight  hotbed,  along  with  LettUFei,  Cab- 
bjge>,  &c.  I  often  SnH  that  Lettucet  ao  lown,  priclied  out,  and 
grsduallj  hardened  off,  oome  in  pretlj  well  ■■  lOon  ■■  those 
that  iCand  the  winter.  The  Hammeramith  Cnbbage  Lettuce  is 
about  the  fint  to  come  in  out  of  dooi,  ftfter  ^landing  the  winter. 
Xiettuon  generall;  itand  it  beat  at  the  foot  of  a  wall — the  i^unil, 
ifnot  hard  beforr,  having  been  trodden  to  make  it  bo,  and  then  yiat 
Bontched  enough  with  a  rake  to  bed  the  Beedi,  or  (he  least  coTer- 
ing  of  flue  eluff  ihould  be  thrown  orer  them.  If  thia  i*  done  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  September,  the  plants,  from  the  hardness 
of  the  grouna,  gsnerally  grow  short  and  stubby,  and  the  froit 
and  Rontinued  raina  hare  les*  effect  on  them.  Where  these 
Tegelablei  are  in  plentj  from  the  autumn  lowinfi,  it  will  be  time 
enoneh  to  bow  Lettucrt  out  of  doors  in  the  middle  of  March  ; 
but  Ciuliflowen  should  be  sown  about  the  same  time  in  a  little 
heat.  Though  slieht  hotheda  are  spoken  of  for  tliii  purpoae, 
jet  a  flower-pnt  wQl  often  be  large  enough  to  bow  in  ri>r  small 
gardens.  For  instance.  Cauliflower  eeed  sown  in  a  pot  at  that  lime 
might  ba-plaosd  near  the  fireplace  t  and  when  the  leedlinRB  ap- 
peared the  pot  could  be  tranarerred  to  the  greenhouse  or  window, 
and  the  plants  indlTiduallj  pricked  out  when  the;  are  from 
11  inch  to  2  inches  in  height. 

Planted  more  Folatae*  in  beds,  the  soil  being  rather  wet  foi 
Dnt-of-door  work ;  thinned  jounc  Carrot-bed ;  BDw?d  a  frn 
more  Badishes.;  transplanted  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  out  of  seed 
box  into  B-inch  pots,  and  sowed  more,  which  moat  likely  wil 
be  transplanted  into  bede — the  transplanting  until  April  en 
■bling  ua,  we  think,  to  get  more  podi  from  tlio  »me  amoun 
of  rows.  Earthed-up  Fotatoes  in  pots,  and  Iransrerred  Pe^ 
fraro  small  pots  to  larger  onea,  to  produce  Ihcir  pods  in.  Fount 
we  had  no  proper  place  far  toning  Fras  in  turf,  to  bo  trans 
planted  next  month,  and  therefore  towed  some  in  good-siied  pete 
alto  sowed  Beau>.  In  general,  we  would  prefer  shallow  boie 
to  either  pot*  or  turrca  ;  the  only  fault  we  hare  with  the  lattei 
being  that  if  Ihe  turret  are  at  all  close  and  rather  sour  in  quaiit 
they  teem  to  prerent  the  neck  of  the  pNnts  eipandiiig  heiUhil 
and  freely  after  being  turned  out.     When  tunes  are  used  w 

{refer  them  to  be  at  least  2  inches  thick,  4  inches  wide,  an 
Z  inchea  long.  I'heee  are  laid  on  a  tuitable  place,  auch  as  i): 
floor  of  a  Feaoh-house  or  rinery  at  work,  grass-side  downward 
A  bole  it  then  made  in  the  oentra  of  each,  1  ino)i  wide  an 
nearly  1  inch  deep.  The  seeds  are  sown  along,  watered,  an 
then  eoTered  with  fine  sifted  soil  or  leaf  motUd.  When  tl 
Peas  are  4  inches  high  they  should  be  mored  out  and  hardent 
off  by  protection  in  t.  cooler  place  before  finally  transplan'in 
This  mOTinn  can  be  done  much  better  in  boxes— eay  9  inch 
wide,  6  inohea  drep,  and  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  length ;  and  then  : 
planting  in  patchei  from  the  boxes,  it  striker  us  tliere  it  more 
a  check  giTsn  at  flnt,  which  hastens  fruiting  or  podding,  whil 
the  plants  grow  away  freely  afterwards. 

rsuiT  GASDSIT. 
Pruned  Plums,  Apricots,  and  a  few  Peachet,  in  flno  lioura 
we  could  get  at  them.     Qot  a  flat  board  and  waved  it  brisk 
with  the  band  a  few  inches  from  the  bloom  in  the  Fcanh-houi 
to  icatter  the  poUeu,  rtpecially  when  there  was  a  little  sun, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th.     Duated  with  a  feather  Stra 
berries   in    bloom,    and   commenced    in    farourable    times 
paint  Ihe  Peach  tree*,  so  aa  to  smother  up  sll  iniecit  and  thi 
«ggt,  haling  more  faith  in  thia  daubing  than  in  Ihe  mere  ir 
teriaU  of  which  it  ia  oamposed.      A  little  tohacao  water,  bi 
loap,   aulphur,  and  clay,   are  a  good  mixture  for  such  a  pt 
pose.      I   notice  a  correspondent  recommends  painting  a  w 
all  OTcr  with  Oirfaurtt  Compound,  to  fill  the  holes  and  prert 
•he  woodlice  getting  into  them  or  trying  to  open  Ihem,  telli 
laUiat  they  wilt  not   touch  it.     On  the  score  of  trojble,  ho 
irer,  I  still  think  that  the  double  limewa>hing  would  be  i 
east,  and  I  am  doubtful  if  the  Chshurst  would  preTPut  thi 
."Titry  making  holes  for  themselrea  as  soon  as  it  was  dry, 
u/  rate,  I  have  seen  them  lying  in  boxes  of  Ihe  Com|iound,  a 
-  also  recoUeol,  when  I  washed  the  outsidee  of  some  pots  w.,.. 
aft  soap  and  sulphur,  and  a  little  oil  in  thn  mixture  bnidra,  to 
TtTcnt  them  getting  at  aome  choice  delioate  seedlings,  they 
■ot  only  managed  to   waddle  through  the  rather  liquid  stuff, 
tut  si^-ned  to  lire  on  it  toa.    The  onh     ■—  "• nmon  things 
-hi^'       ''••■"*  thir     — Id  not ir-      -  -"t  ai  "    ■•• 


m  when  they  try.    The  model  of  trapping  hare  be«  olht 

PL1NT9  IKD  FLEASI7BE  GROUHD. 
Proceeded  with  potting  and  culling*  much  the  samt  sa  U 
lek.  Potiina  a  few  lariegated  Oersniums  from  boxes  wkn 
By  stand  thick,  pltoing  tlwm  singly  in  amall  poia,  aBdtilia| 
em  a  little  lieit,  and  whenerer  the  roots  begin  to  bsU  wil 
rn  them  out  into  an  intermediate-bed  to  aare  watariagHd 
t  the  pott. 


On  this  subjnct  we  hsve  had  sereral  inquiries.  Fint.tstelhi 
>sition  of  drainage ;  srcond,  ss  lo  the  depth  of  walki ;  ai 
irdly,  as  lo  the  best  material— graiel,  pebbles,  Sag%  Or  hoM- 
ade  asphalt.  Wo  shall  now  only  toy,  that  for  six-feet  wdb 
g  prefer  a  aingle  drain  in  the  middle  with  grating*  at  the  site. 
or  a  tweUe  ni'd  on  to  a  twenty-feet  walk  we  would  pnlir  t  . 
:«in  at  each  tide.  For  walks  on  tteap  inoliues  it  wooldbi 
Irisable  to  pitch  the  >id«  with  pebbles,  and  hare  orott  OfH 
rains,  such  as  four-inuh  iron  pifie*  with  an  opening  of  an  a^ 
laced  across  the  wslk,  which  would  prerent  the  running  <'tts 
alks  in  beaiy  rains,  though  this  can  be  greatly  BToMcd  ^ 
ging  opnt-  boltoms  for  walks,  howerer  imooth  end  flM  tH 
irface.  Where  pebbles  of  eo'iiewhat  equal  size  on  ba  M 
aUs  will  be  not  only  more  lasting  but  much  cheaper  ua 
rarel,  and  flsgitones,  thourh  dearer  at  first,  will  olliinttslf  kl 
ir  cheaper  than  gnuel.  The  two  most  eipenain  things  in  At 
>ng  run  in  a  garden,  are  a  well-kept  lawn  and  a  good  pini- 
lolk.  Just  Ihink  of  the  first  making  of  the  latter,  the  emA^ 
epairs  it  nrcis,  the  cTpr- and -anon  tnminga,  bruthingt,  Sieif 
ngs,  and  rollings,  and  then  think  oF  the  twitch  now  and  th* 
Ter  a  stone  pavement,  and  the  little  trouble  it  givea,  ifaSoMd 
0  get  a  litliu  mosiy..  But,  after  all,  nothing  it  ao  agncoUl  It 
he  feet  >a  a  nice  gravel  walk,  even  aiphalled  onii  wiD  iM 
lompare  in  thit  respect  with  it.  The  other  maltert  at  a  fgtM 
ime.— fl.  F. 


TRADE  LISTS  HECErVED. 

linrriplire  Cal-hffuf  qf  Florinti'  Flaaer;  ^e.,  cultivated  lak 
sold  by  Downio,  Laird,  and  Lain)^,  Stanttead  Park,  Forett  HI, 
ind  at  Edinburgh.  Thit  is  ono  of  the  boat  cataloguea  of  floritf 
flowers  wc  know  ;  to  full,  and  so  useful  is  it. 

A  Catalogue  of  HAtet  rrqttahle.  Flower,  and  Farm  Sttii,  If 
WUliam  Ciitbush  4:  Son,  Ilighgatc,  N.,  conUint  good  tdsctlM 
of  seeds,  with  descriptive  remarks. 

A  Catalogue  of  Pelargooiumii,  Fucheiai,  Vtrbeaat,  Fd%tm, 
Dahtiai,  *c.,  by  George  Smith,  TolUngton  Nurwiy,  Hoi»«J' 
Road,  London,  S  ,  is  another  of  those  flra^clau  Flonatrf  FkiWf 
List* ;  these  being  a  ipecialUt  for  which  Mr.  Smith  bos  !■( 
been  celebrated. 

A  SeUcI  Cilatogut  of  Flaicer,  refelahlr,  and  AgrtalMli 
Seedt,  by  B.  8.  William*,  Hoilowoy,  N.  A  nice  pamphllt,* 
66  pages,  containing  well-selected  listo,  and  good  dMcrifbX 

Choice  TtgelalU  and  Fltmer  Betdt,  by  James  Dickaon  *  Biaj 
102,  Eastgato  Street,  Chester.  Thia  is  a  very  noat  and  wtM-g* 
up  catolognc,  and  hot  the  evidence  of  core  having  been  hi*™ 
on  the  preparation  of  it.  . 

A  CaMoQue  of  f'tnilailt,  Flotcer,  and  Ajirietltural  Btiti,  fU 
bv  Robert  'I'urltor,  Tooting,  M.,  is  alto  a  woU-seleeted  catalog 
Bind  contains  numcniuH  useful  notes  on  the  articles  offered  for  ■» 

Dttfriplict  Colahgue  of  Fliwer  Sred;  VtgettibU  Sitd;^V 
B.  J.  Edwards,  22?,  Strand,  London,  it  a  good  lilt  of  lof* 
seeds  arranged  in  the  tabular  form. 

Valalogv  of  Vi<i"i'>'le  and  Flower  Stedi  J^.,  by  Dickm  ^ 
Brown,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester,  ia  a  quarto  paatlW 
aboundinK  in  descriptive  notes  nnd  cultural  infotmat'On. 

Caulog^e  of  Xurury  Stock,  sold  byW.  H.  Bogert,  Bed  LJP 
Hun.Ty,  Southampton,  contains  a  Ust  of  the  umal  etock  «• 
well-appointed  nursery,  and  especially  of  Bhododendiona  M 

•'aloqie  of  CHlirmry,  Agriailtural,    and   Flowrr    *e^H 
lliion  &  Sons,  Hull.    This  ii  in  the  old  double-ahartM 
...taloguo,  very  unusual  now-a-daya.    It  ia  eridentir  p 


"Uitatc  the  giving  of 
'•>ng  out  the  list  " 


-rticle 


purGhaoen  thatMdk 
the;  require, — blank  ooIi^V 


^ebTMTj  25, 1862.  ]  JOVaSih  OP  HOETIOULTUaB  AND  OOTTAGB  OABDKNEB.  US 

TO      CORRESPONDENTS.  ElMiw-BomDm  IC.  O.l.— Addo»1»  win  not  do  lor  itbbm.nnM  uirhow- 

,•  Wb  reqact  that  no  one  wiU  wriW  priMtely  to  Uis  dep.rt.  Ij,"  'J^  lilSr.r^.'IfutK^iihtLVi.i  jT'.i'l^M  Tui^.s '"^ 

■MnUl  write™  of  the    "  Journ J  of  Hortioulture,  CotUg*  ™%'7Sl^V;™^o^r«  °/!:^r»;Sr,ti;j  /lIScl'^^^'oMta 

Chrdenor,  and  Conntrj  Qsntlemui."      By  fo  doing  thej  Ciratiium  looiFDtiHnni  would  go  a  long  way  at  the  back  ot  Lobelia,  and 

•re  Buhjeot^  to   unjuatifl.ble  troubta  and  expaae.     All  L°^r/,XMi''-°ln?';.s,S'^- ?f'frl^°.",;j?'V'pVJ,^ 

OOmTniiiiiaatioDa  ihonld  therefoH.  ba  addreiKd  «Wy  to  Tib  rt.T.o-  «  bJ  ail'ed  agin  In  *"     ■    ??/ ;??"":  U  ^larkla  pnletatUa,  acd 

SdUtm  aftlU  "Joartmlqf  Sortiealtnrt,  *>i''  162,  TItet  Uiebeginnin»o(  Maj.  Tlw  hoi.     _    _.. 

Sirtet,  Zomdon.  S.C.  """>  ">•  ■"■''«•  "'  ""^  «"■  J"'  l*o  Sh.U, 

Te  alw  requeit  that  oorroapondent*  will  not  rail  up  on  tlia  h«»»'C»d™  Pi.»™  hik  fuMiMii-aoBBiB   (S«i«i-tt<r).-Th«  rtd 

Mm>  ahcet  quMtion.  rafating  to  Gardening  and  tl.o.e  on  FoT^n^.'-l'^^t  .C"^«^£o"c;i«*;l'n£^''b^™  rti'^^^ 

Pou3tT7  and  Bee  anbieota,  if  theyeipsottogetthsin  anawend  i>r  Irliaa  roo  can  obulni  iba  aama  with  Pneoolai.  eld  kindi  of  PMoiei, 

promptlj   and    cooienientlj,  but  write  them   on    separate  P•Dtat«n^oD^    poien'IIU^    Campannlaa,    VeraoKa*.    Eudbeckla., ,  Aatora, 

£>mmU«tion..     Alao  r..%.  to  «nd  more  than   t^o  or  ?„^"^';,rbin°-,ri"do^%.?ran'^r^a"r.rr^S=™37ow^^ 

three  qneetiona  at  once.  plants  lor  fcrncrlu  al  aU. 

'e  cannot  reply  priratelj  to  any  oommunieation  unleaa  under  FLUrra  *ok  Hmaiiia-aiiiiT  (SubKracr'.—Ttit  beat  looking  arrange- 

TBry  apedal  cinnunatancea.  m™'  '"'  '  fl""er-baak<l  la  lo  IriTe  the  mWdla  all  of  one  ^''""J. "«  wigUW 

Kwaxt  lA  t.  IF.).-Tba  K^mpbiea  eanilea  ia  verj  fragrant.    Tha  LobulUipiclDuall  ronndlll.  the  beat  adding.    TropBolnm  elaganal.  Iha 

uiar>inu  moil  Hara  lold  job  a  different  ipeclfi-iKrhapa  H.  Hellata.  -Mat  of  tham  fur  tpiltlng  ronnd  a  baakal,  but  than  la  a  raat  aaioanC  of 

Pawairn.  puLCH-ainii  Cdliobb  (H«Hl.-Orowtheni  whera  ther  ran  attonllon  reqnl red  in  lb n  draining. 

,n  IT..m  M°  to  SO"  xt  laaal.     ThU  will  hod  the  wtto-lnrof  tha  w»™  Darwo  Toa.eco  («.  TT.l.-Yniirapeclmen  waanlld  bot  good.    It  nert' 

rml/,  and  keiit  in  a  dry  place.    The  tnb  or  bdi  oogbt  to  be  [Oil  to  iDdaca  a 

Bid  Smdib  oh  Vina  fIT.  (T.).-F^nt  tbe  Hanbnrgb]  ai  well  u  lb* 
leak  Ptlncaa  whb  the  lima  and  anlphur  mixture.  Indeed,  we  reuHnmend 
m  to  ijalnt  almllurly  tbe  wbole  interior  ol  tlia  h<tnHe,     Vantilato  more 

■rthiK  latter  I'arpaie  tber  marbu  kept  In  ■  forclng-liooH.  planl-UDre.  or,  evacuate  the  place.      Fgr  lour  penny  poalage  atamptyou  can  haTcHo.  t9D 

itll  tbe  middle  of  Soplomber,  In  a  cold  pit  kept  niolB  and  cloj).     After  of  lhl>  Joarnal  from  our  oHlce  fres  by  poat.    It  containa  a  longer  IM  of 

at.  the  p'anli  ahnuld  haie  moro  a'r  and  leaa  watei,  end  b.i  amirefl  from  erceohoaae  pl^nH  than  we  can  find  room  tor  to-day  ;  and  the  hInU  there 

Id  rlghti,  and  they  will  ihcw  lo  idTanlace  In  NoTember  and  December,  al'en  "HI  enible  job  to  chooM  better  than  we  can  what  will  anlt  yon. 
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da  from  racb  Vine.    I  baieno  **top"  ventilathn.  bot  plenry  of  "Klmre'e  tba  other  week  would  not  coat  much,  bpt  atlll  more  than  the  leaa-to,  aa  th 

btent  Ventilatora,"  both  at  the  eedaaud  In  the  front-    1  shall  not  knew  wall  la  already  there. 

^her!™  S       ^•tmX^  Seedling,  Kempaer  AUean'.e.     Will  iheie  lall  obm  areapt  lo  a»nnia  ihli  appeanmca  at  tlmea  brtOre  they  fall.    Thereto 

u!k^UM«t'of'!l°elandrt^fJoi»Jl"  '"^          "*        !""■•"  •  P  ""  "  j,iiiiTTi  Rcw.  Sioc«  l/,  Jf.).-You  will  hare  no  end  o ■  honWa  If  ™ 

FLOwak-fi.anai.  Pt.i.    {A%  Qli  fti*»i:Hl»-).-Tou  haie  planted  the  t°'lJ!f"''"l"Iri'.' i'™  .t  ■^^l^..^lhmTfoM''™  Sai'cnl  down  the 

iden  u  wrU  aa  any  one  coold.    Mlied  Verbenaa  do  better  la  bedi  lying  Jf^^"  alocke "  "le  lait  eye  or  Iwa  and  ftBra  one  of  them  endeaTOBT  to 

nbeen  In  the>'reotl''  not  having  been  qnte  ripe  when  dried.    We  have  [gp-  to  plant  the  cnttlnga  only  3  Inchta  deep,  then  lo  munld  them  up  In 

nm  >he  tot?  eame  kiiida  In  moaa  OTBr  and  over  again  without  ■  apM  ridiei  tn  near  the  lop.  and  to  hnie  them  ao  wide  apart  ai  to  be  able  to  bnd 

apcck.  thA  neil  antrmer  -here  Ihey  aland,  at  bnddigg  lime  to  nndo  the  ridge  of 

^KHLKiBi*  iolBua  Cdltubb  (Jrffml— It  la  the  prattlert  little  thing  m.inld  when  the  Imk  from  IhoeoTerlngUJoat  aaaoll  ai  It  waa  lartanlBmiL 

■  mamle-pleea  plant  the  whole  year  roand.  and  nothing  hi  niore  e:<By  iS  and  perhapa  more  «>ft.    By  Ih  it.  the  beat  way,  yon  ne.er  hare  a  aockw^ 

iw.    gow<haaeedaonthe>nrra<».ln.daoraorcntoldDO  a.  prea.  «  down.  Manettl  at  all.  e™  llyou  do  not  bnrrtlie-arked  part  """''""»'>" 

d  do  n«t  eoier  it,  or  but  rerv  itighily  indeed,  and  bow  It  the  yeu'  roopd  R««a  nUlniat*ly  on  their  own  roota-tho  haal  root,  of  all  (ot  all  Unda  of 


aetly  »  yon  would  do  Moalard  and  Grew  for  table,  and  when  It  h.  In 

Roaea  with  aoma  (gw  e 

wet  lalie  11  op  in  palchea  and  pot  or  boi  it 

•lut  Tkiib  at  tub  Yo»  noiTicvLiDBiLaALl—The  Committee  hsTe 
Med  fSi  Into  three  priru  (ot  Iwetrc  planti.    It  btatea  thul  t-elre  plaiiH 
a  apeelea  may  be  ibown  i  either  twelre  Getanloma.  Cal«olarta<.  Eticaa, 

SlHDT  Soil.  (Sanil 

SSe°tKhaa*thalir 
nei^ly' planted  tteea.^ 

Joilo^Norm'ki^Bd 

at.    Sheila  reduced  tt 


iber.    Spirit  of  inrpentlne  kept  hot  alao  dla^lTcelndlanliber.  FiBHa  dfarinnna).— Tonrqneationa  are  too  IndeRpll 

looK  o»  VixBBT  CuLTuiE  (».  B.  IT.) .— Saadoii  "  On  the  Cnlluta  of     gtow  nowbe  '""  "■"-'  "■         '" 

Vine"  iBaigoodaaaiiy.  woaldiniw 


hi  StaHtotdalilra. 
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8ps»o  PEUiDra  (A  ReguJar  Ai&«crtAer%— No  Sp1r«a  or  Weijtela  mtufc  put  in  a  »poon  OTer  the  lire  with  •  little  milk  until  wmB|  ni 

•arer  be  prpned  In  £he  spring,  exctpt  to  thin  out  dead  shoot.  01  jery  old  ^j^j^  ^       -jj       .  ^  j.,^g  j„  j^^  mouth,  and  the  renwindv  B  tht 
■lioot*.    The  time  to  prune  them  Is  once  In  ten  or  twelve  years  when  they  .    \        ^  ^,w^f,^  rJ,  ^^^  ^  tk^ji  Ammm.     IUm 

St  too  big  lor  a  place.    There  it  a  moH  mistaken  prcdllrctlon  abr(»ad  about  c«ge  »n  a  small  pan,  to  be  repeated  for  two  or  three  dm    Wit 

Kninfr  all  torts  of  plants  IK  hether  they  need  it  ornoK    Your  Splnea,  what-  it  boiled  egg,  maw  and  hemp  seed,  with  the  food  it  Ml  Ml 

crer  the  kind  is,  and  your  Welgfla  ro-ea  mill  not  want  one  morsel  off  them  accustomed  to.     The  bird  should  be  kept  wann.1 

Sr  pruning  for  the  next  seren  years  certain ;  so  say  no  more  about  pruning  ^  -■ 

em  Just  yet. 

PoTTiKO  Bkddiho  Gbkaviciu  (Idem).-~U  would  be  a  rery  ((ood  plan  to  . 

pot  old  Scarier  Oeraninms  now,  which  have  been  at  rest  during  the  winter 

Ui  boxen  and  all  manser  of  ways.    All  their  rery  small  roots  are  now  as  dead  ____    -- .  ^- . —_,     .  «^    ^w*.   ^^-....n-M^pv     ,,,,,  iiiim« 

aatta(.scrf  our  own  stock,  and  we  mean  to  cot  them  all  back  to  the  quick.  THE    CANAEY  AND    THS  BEITISH    FinU^B. 
or  lUe  parts;  but  we  hare  no  notion  where  to  put  them  n<»w,  so  they  murt  /n    dj     ^  ju^  ^^  aoh  \ 

chance  it  ns  they  are  for  six  more  weeks  at  the  Icut.    Tl  ey  must  not  be  ^Lonttnueajrom  paff»  %xxi.) 

eat  back,  however,  at  the  time  of  qurlDg  potting,  as  so  many  kinds  ot  them  are  

•l^t  to  perirh  or  damp  back  in  the  shoots  Just  at  that  period  It  pru'»ed ;  but  "~^"~~ 

as  soon  after  potting  as  they  are  full  ot  leares  they  nay  be  reduced  for  MTT'R   BRRFDTNO- 

spring  cuttings.  jslkjudi    oDtAiuuxj^t^m^m 

Qlapiou  for  Bsns  axd  Pots  (/<frm).— The  best  Gladioli  fbr  pots  are         Tm  crossing  of  different  species  of  birds,  or  Mnle-lirM 

lose  of  GandaTensU  as  they  call  them,  and  of  the  cheap  sorts  of  them  ^^  intere(«ting  amusement  much  in  rogue  amc^g  Wrd-1 
rcnchleyensls  is  the  best.     Bowlensis  la  alio  an  ezccllrni  bedder  of  itself  ,  ..  ,="  j-  -j  j  •   .     .^^  v„«v.^      *i.^  «-.*  ..» 


ttoee 

and  will  do  in  pots,  and  both  are  of  the  cheapest    Then  luthtcr,  are  Arlosto  and  it  may  be  divided  into  two  brancbee  ;    llie  lirtt  or  ^  ^^ 

and  AnhimM^;  Berenice  Is  also  fine  and  very  cheap,  and  Couranti  fulcens  plan  being  that  of  breeding  from  a  hen  Canary  and  eomeottv 

la  the  cheapen  of  a  1,  uid  Is  as  good  as  many  are  at  7$.  6rf.  »-piec<^    Htflfene  m^ig  bird— the  Canary  being  a  domesticated  bird  ud  h^tttM 

is  a  fine  light  kind,  cheap  as  Impfratilce,  which  is  also  of  a  wliitiah  cast, ,.,    .  .,  .    i     r«  *i,*  ^.:«.  -^^tU^Jt  ^^A  ,,„ ^C 

and  cheap.    Madame  Heilncq  «s  kthhd  light  t.ne,  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  readily  m  a  cage,  it  is  by  Car  the  easier  method,  and  cooMqWil^ 

more  fushlonable  and  dearer  varieties.  more  practised. 

RoTALncBricuLTCBALSocixTT(QuertV}.-lfyouwritetoMr.Knrr«7,the  The  second,  where  the  hen  or  both  pazents  are  of  s  wiU  01 

Under.Societaiy>  offices.  Kensington  Gore,  he  will  have  you  proi  osed  aa  a  undomesticated  kind  is  much  more  dinoult,  and  the  VuIm  thu 

Fellow.    The  entrance-fee  is  two  guineas,  and  the  annual  payment  the  sanie.     «««.j„^«j  -«.«,,,«i,  i<^.  «<«mi«t/%n  m-nA *-'l- -^i-«iJ«^ 

▼e  know  of  no  mode  of  obt-ininK  a  situation  sucii  aa  you  n  .me  except  by  produced  aremuch  less  common,  and  conaequeotlY  more  vjloMlM 

advertising.    The  ofBce  of  book-keeper  to  the  Society  was  vacant  recently,  for  it  must  at  once  be  admitted,  tbat  vnere  the  nen  IB  Ot  ■  Wtf 

aad  there  were  fur  it  more  than  three  hundred  api'Ucants.  race  and  does  not  rei^dily  incubate  in  OQnfinementi  the  gmftC 

CimoM  Melon  (iln /ytffiirer].— The  cultivation  It  requires  is  the  same  as  trouble  entailed  in   the  rearing    of   aoch   Miilea    miMtMH» 

that  requiied  by  any  other  Melon.  ^^^.    influence  their  production,  and  the  greater  trouble  in  » 

ssS^rhi^rSiliCv'enS^^i'ii^^^^^^^  curing  them  will  enluince  their  Tal^     ^  ^  *^  "jrJSS 

MTta  in  an  abnomal  and  depauperated  state.    It  m^y  have  been  inherent  allied  the  species,  and  the  greater  the  resemblance  us  the  IWRW 

m  the  plant  fh)m  the  spore— a  true  sport.  In  which  case  tiie  plant  win  go  on  habits,  the  easier  will  a  union  be  brought  about.  From  tUs  OHM 

{Kr?t.^lS.«*tlmL\2'^."«??J**^""^^*'^^          as  one  would  aay,  and  ^j^     ^  ^^j  Goldfinch  Mules  are  by  for  the  commonnt^  wUl 

fneo  t He  plant  wui  glow  out  ot  lb  ^,        .  •  j  xi    .         1         •    •!      •    it/  _*•     »  av       

T  .....w^^.r,. «*...»  n»,*....  I A  v^^^  n«^^»^^^\    n«.- 1*  i.  .  i^;««h  those  birds  that  are  less  similar  in  those  partieuiara  are  tke  -*"* 

LiLicM  oiOAKTEUM  CnLTvaa  (X  xoMM|r  uarafii<r}.-^Orow  it  in  a  ii-incn       .^     1.  *    v  •       *.     _*!.      a  r  1       •  ». •_j 

pot,  using  flb.  y  loam  and  a  little  peat  for  soil.    Keep  it  rather  dry  until  it  difficult  to  bring  together  to  a  successful  ui^ion  ;  as  for  nM 

begins  to  ^row.  and  then  give  It  plenty  of  wesk  manure  waterings,  faking  the  Chaffinch,  Bullfinch,  or  Tollow  Haaimer^  of  which 


35*  *^^  **!•  ''"^"k  ^"  ,*•  ""o»«fened.    Keep  It  wi-ll  supplied  with  moisture,     ^ulei  with  the  Canary  are  rery  rare. 

When  the  leaves  befiin  to  decay,  graduslly  allow  the  soli  to  become  dryish.         .„     .  .,  •'..      ,.'     '^ t.    ^-u        ••         ^•a«-  1       %•     »ii  ■- 

When  fresh  potting  Is  required,  do  It  whilst  the  leaves  are  yet  green  after         HaTing  paid  some  attention  to  the  raising  of  Mulesi  I  VlU|a 


flowering  is  over.  Tills  Journal  is  bound  in  half-yearly  volumea.  commencing  this  chapter,  offer  a  few  remarks  as  a  guide  to  the  inti 

alternately  In  April  and  October.    We  do  not  know  when  another  edition  of  amateur.     In  the  first  case  it  is  usual  to  select  young  and  beittp 

the  Cottage  Gardener » Dtttumary  will  be  published.  1.        /^         •  j         i.     4.1.  'ai.         1    1^^       9       Jkzm^^ 

»  «•-     ,  M  I.  t.     -x^an.■       w^A        J    <      j<    ^  hen  Canaries,  and  mate  them  with  cock  birda  of  a  ouEmbi 

XsADiCATiNoFBBNMff/&Mri5er).— There  is  no  better  mode  of  eradicating  /^r    ii  u*  j    *i    *  t  •   4^j       -ji.  At.*  £.v.ia 

•he common  Brake  Fern  (Pteris  aquiHna),  than  by  keeping  its  fronds  con-  species.     Of  all  birds  tJiat  1  am  acquainted  with  that  iwni» 

Btsatly  cut  do«n  as  they  appear,  and  sowing  salt  thickly  over  the  place.  this  country,  1  consider  the  Grey  or  Brown  Linnet  the  MUV 

Haves  of  Pu^m  ((7.  H.  J.  IT.).— Gnidia  simplex.    The  leaf  is  apparently  allied  to  the  Cana^,  and  it  therefore  followa  that  it  is  the  eMMl 

that  of  some  hpecles  of  Hakea.    Both  are  grccnhonsc  ^hrub8;  the  flrst  to  couple  with  the  Canary,  and  the  most  eerUin  to  piodaM 

preferring  rather  a  laady  and  peaty  soil,  the  second  preferring  a  little  more  mci^  ^  «„«„  .  f^„u  «4.„„Uf  «««v  T  \^^^  it  4-.v«..  ;.  ...J..^  «ai 

loam.    {Amntcur).-\,  Rhan.nus  alatcrnus ;  2,  Kalmla  Rlanc^    We  believe  Mules ;  even  a  fresh-caught  cock  Linnet,  if  taken  in  sprng  M 

the  Tangerine  Orar.ge,  cultivated  in  Braiil,  to  be  a  dldtlnct  species,  and  so  often  readily  pair  With  a  hen  Canary  ;  and  she,  being  a  tameaoS 

we  the  ..ther  two  which  you  mention.     The  Otalicite  Orange,  ^^ryKr9X\\%  already-doniesticated  bird,  readily  builds  her  nest,  lays,  inenbita^ 

the  Citrus  J  iponica;  find  the  Mandarin  Orange,  very  large,  is  Citrus  nobilis.  ^^j     '   ^  »^^  ^,»„„«  ;.,\w«,.A„lwi«.,fr       it   k^.^jll.    «k*  m^ 

(Cii«'ni#).-l.T..xu8empetriJrlla;  2,  Torreya  nucifera;  3.  Pinus  pinaster;  «"<*  J**™  ""  loxmg  in  confinement.     If,  however,  the  mk 

4,  AbJes  canadensis.  Linnet  is  retidered  tame  and  partially  domesticated  bj  MOf 

- - ■  taken  from  the  nest^  brought  up  by  hand,  and  used  to  the  todi^ 

i^^nr^w  ~^-«^         ^  «»^«*M-.«»^«  «^    ^^^^Zr^ZZ^^^m. «.  of  Canaries,  they  will  breed  so  readily  with  them  that  theft  ■ 

FOITLTBT,   BEE,  and  HOTTSEHOLD    CfHEOHICLE>  scarcely  any  mo4  trouble  in  breeding  Linnet  Mnke  than  m  W 

■^*^^—  M^— ^  ing  Canaries.  These  Mules  are  genendly  of  a  gK^yish  ooloWi  intir 

Dm II  TDV     *A       cuoiAfc  mediate  in  shade  between  a  Grey  Canary  and  a  Linnet.    Omtt 

ruuLiftT,    «c.,    ^n%jn^.  sionally  Pied  Linnet  Mules  are  bred,  and  theee  are  conaidmi 

*^if,  ^•'' ^^.^ V'^?*   ^^1  **'•  i'^y*  Thompson,  Southowram,  near  more  valuable  as  being  rarer.    ITie  Linnet  Mole  is,  howmr» 

ic.^  !k*    ^?^l    T  '^    .  ^    ri,    I      »  n  "mostly  prized  for  its  song,  in  which  it  is  thought,  if  prop.* 

^.,  Taunton!"^   ^^^''™''  ^"^  '**"""•    ^"  ^*^'"  '^""'•'  trained,  to  exi^ol  all  otheS  of  the  Finch  tribe.    Neat  m«Si 

May  27th.  28th  and  29th.    Bath  aud  West  or  ENOLAwn  (City  of  Wells),  stands  the  Goldfinch  for  trartability,  and  the  eaae  with  whiikil 

Steward,  s.  Piiman^Evq.,  Manor  Uouic,  Taunton.    Entries  olose  Bfay  1.  mates  with  the  Canary  ;  and  as  its  coloura  are  more  beautifld^ 

JuxB  4ih  and  5th.   Bxverlrt  amo  Eaat  Ridimu.  See.,  Mr.  llarry  Adams,  perhaps  there  are  more  Goldfinch  Mules  brad  than  aqy  ote 

_  .    . kind.    There  are,  however,  several  Tarietica  or«  perbapa  aMU 

properly  speaking,  sub-varieties  of  €h>ldfinoh,  and  they  VW 

JAVA   SPAEEOW   AFFECTED   WITH   COLD.  ™"^^  *"  dispowtion.     I  have  norer  found  any  difficulty  in  tawfr 

TN4»  !,«-  ♦-^  T—  (a^o.».^«.. r  «!.•  K  1.        **    u      r  i"g  ^^^  ^"y  o^  them,  but  it  is  as  well  to  have  them  lomevW 

.»fl     ?  !•  r   Spa'TO'^',  one  of  ^hich  has  a  tscks  of  t.med-either  raised  from  the  nest,  or  kept  in  a  cage  om  <l«| 

^thma,  las  mg  sometimes  two  or  three  hours.    Ihe  bird  looks  The  Goldfinch  is,  howerer,  a  reatloM  and^er  iS 

11  end  .s  tlnn,  and  does  not  eat  much      She  would  be  glad    o  \y^^^^^^^  ^j^,    ,„j  .ometimes  tak^  an  oologieal  turn  tbH^fe 

ZZ    iri^'7r''\    ""^     'J!2       a""'  \^'''^^^  '"'il'^'l^^  very  provoking.     In  such  ca.es  he  must  be^tched  and  .1# 

IJl,iIl  Kn  1  A^  '  K-''"r"^  ""f  '         •iJ'k'.  n  \^!;  off  f^'"  the  hen  when  about  to  lay.    The  egg  Uving  hS^ 

"n-fl  it  ;n,?'L    -F    "ri*  '      ^^^^  '"?  "l^^'  ^"^  *^'^  ^"^  ^^^  -"^  "^"^oved,  he  may  be  let  inti  the  henlgain  eaS  S 

?«.l".  I  •?  1,   'tT  •       f^""^  «?'  v''''  of  sherry  given  on  a  ^^^jj  ^^^  ,,^„  ^.^    ^hen  he  should  be  remoTed  or^t  t«  anolte 

^^  '■Sr!!:.i5'''l^h  ^Y_T.^JJ*^..'V*!.'' J.'^T"*^"  ?!*r  *°  .^^  hen.     From  my  iwn  experience,  I  should  ssy  tl.atthelitUedri; 

ish  wing,  shoulders,  and  dark  legi  ii  IM 

misohierous  propensitie a }  while  the  IM 

It  is  sometimes  called  the  Pear-tree  m^ 

findi,  is  the  most  tractable  and  produces  the  hancUomest  Midi||.. 

the  rearing  of  these  and  all  other  Mulea  ia  parfonned  aiaiilHk 

'-*  ♦*»'  ^^rceding  of  ^»^tKriof  ••  prerionwly  deaoribeiL 
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tght^ome  particular  ■tratn  or  fancy  Bong,  and  according  BEES   NATIVES   OF  ENGLAND. 

T  performance  are  thoy  Talued.  ^    ^  ,,     ,        ^             ^.  Bbbs  are  mentioned  in  loine  of  oar  earliest  national  records, 

genswhty  of  these  Mules  are  of  a  doll  coloui^  intermediate  j^^j  the  mention  of  them  is  such  as  demonstrates  how  highly 

n  a  Q-oldfinch  and  a  Grey  Canary,  bemg  much  less  hand-  jj^p-  ^^^^  yalued.     Nor  is  this  a  cause  for  surprise,  inasmuch  as 

dan  the  Goldfinch,  and  no  mora  value  than  a  Canary,  un-  ^j,at  mead  or  methegUn  was  the  choicest  drink  of  the  Britons 

^^T^"^"*"'."^;  of  a  good  song.     But  the  great  de-  f^^^^.  and  although  the  household  of  the  Prince  of  Wale*,  one 

am  of  Goldfinch  Mule-breeders  18  to  produce  them  heauti-  tlioasand  years  ago,  comprised  but  t*enty-four   officials,  the 

id  accurately  Pied ;  when  this  is  obtained,  and  feather  elerenth  of  them  was  the  mead-maker,  and  he  ranked  next 

led  with  song,  they  become  rery  valuable.     These  may  be  y^f^^  t|,g  ^^y^  physician. 

mealy  or  jonque  Pieds,  and  the  more  regular  the  mark-  g^  j^-  y    was  superior  mead  priaed  m  those  days,  that  one 

.  better.     In  the  mealy  the  ground  colour  of  the  plumage  ^f  ^y^^  ^yjl  privileges  was  to  have  the  first  ofler  of  every  cask 

e,  while  in  the  jonque  it  is  yellow ;   the  nearer  it  ap-  ^y^^  ^^^  intended  to  be  sold. 

es  to  jonquil  or  orange  the  more  it  is  valued.    The  mark-  ^^  ^^^  accustomed  to  consider  our  forefathers  of  those  days 

It  IS  most  aimed  at  is  to  obtain  a  clear  body  with  the  ^  ^^^^  ^J^^  barbarous,  and  they  were  so  if  measured  by  our 

houldOTs  as  nwirly  like  the  Goldfinch's  as  possible.  ^  There  present  standards  of  habits  and  education ;  but  compared  with 

»ntempor 

id  custoi 

a  are  usually  white,  with  the  yellow  mnrk  of  the  Gold-  f^om  th^laVs 'relitlv^lo'bees'^forc^  by'H^^       Dha,*who 

n  them.    Sometimes  the  Goldfinch  Mule  is  quite  clear  ^„  ^y^{  P^lep  ^^  Wales  about  a.d.  940. 

ee  from  all  marks  ;  but  such  are  rare,  and  I  once  saw  a  .,  ^             -n  ,^    ^«  -o-^- 

ton  Pied                                                           •  ^^  ™*  ^moe  or  Bxis. 

ly  curious  notions  are  advanced  by  fanciers  who  have  been  \\^  ^^^  ^*^^  "  valued  at  24  pence, 

essiul  in  breeding  Pied  Mules;    but  the  plan  which  I  A  spring  swarm  at  16  pence, 

is  most  successful  is  to  use  hen  Canaries  that  are  A  second  swarm  at  12  pence, 

xpressly  for  the  purpose.    These  are  selected  of  the  re-  f  •''•^  J'^'"  •  *"*  •f*""  **  12  pence, 

tied.marking  birds  that  have  been  bred  from  Pieds  for  [[^  "'^"^  ^7,"*  !if' Ti"J"7  I       ^t^'T^  «^«.  •^H  fV^af 

generations.  ^The  more  accurate  the  division  of  colour  J\t^^T"  *^*""  *^m  *^"^  i"  ""a      ?^"         K  ^^ 

tt^.    lliese  are  bred  in-and-in  for  a  generarton  or  two,  as,  »*^  \^  the  pnce  until  the  Calends  of  November 

tance,  father  and  daughter,  and  theS  brother  and  sister  J'^^''  the  Cjlends  of  November  ^^ ^^  hive  is  va^u^  at 

red  down  soft  in  colour  "  Jo  as  to  produce  a  tendency  to  ^  I«°f^  ^  Vf^  the  swarm  which  ^ame  off  after  the  Calends  of 

K.t.!^  ^  .rk;«/«  ».vn,.»     or...»i*.o*h{.;.,/.o.f»/^.i.K,w>^;.»  August  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  old  swarm  before  tHe 

hght  or  albmo  young.     Of  course  this  in^tuousbreedmg  K^          ^        ^  ^      .     j^^  ^     j^  ^^  24  pence. 

a  degeneracv,  still  the  cross  with  the  Goldfinch  gives  more  A  ml:       v     :•              IL    /*u-*  ;-  -««  ,«—  luii/xlr  *y^^^  r^,^^ 

,  but  gene™  ly  retains  the  light  colour.    This  I  am  in-  "^hree  huntings  are  free  (that  is,  J^"  °^?yJ^*I^.^,J5«"J^^^ 

i  is  the  whole  secret  of  succSesful  Pied  Mule  breeding.  •"O*^'  ^f\  «%""**>'  «/  »   !!TJ  K^.^thlv  hav^nn 

the  Goldfinch  come  the  Siskin  or  Aberdcrine.  the  TwitS,  ^"f  <?^'  ^^  of  a  Fox,  and  of  an  Otter,  because  they  have  no 

e  Redpole,  111  of  which  will  breed  with  the  Canary  with-  '^^^"^^  ^„,  l,,^  ^  p,,,dise,  and  were  driven  thence  on 

Jt\7G?2;ifinXMule.fromwhicharesomewhatrare,on  ~^-'  ^^  -"'•  »-' .^j^*  ?"th  il^Taf  blT™f '^  "'"' 

It  of  the  pugnacity  and  rough  gallantry  of  this  string  ^^«^,i  °°V^«^V""« '"'^^"\^^"'Jt\^!^^^^^^ 

.  I .           \,  ^         ^  J.    .-xx.      n                  «  T  41.    r±  ^  "He  who  finds  a  swarm  resting  on  a  brAnch  in  anotncr  man  a 

rw^.ten.ng  the  more  tim.d  hen  0«n..7 ,  yet  if  the  Green-  «                                ^         |                    ^  ,^^  ^^^  if  jj^^ 

•  brought  up  from  the  neet,  kept  t«me  till  he  is  two  yean  ,  ""  ou»u    »<»•  »  -  ^            ^^      r 

nd  then  put  to  a  large  robuJt  hen  Canary,  they  wiU    '".^"'**"T,?'L     iTf^' f1,.„  a,. ,„t!Hl !«. 

jreed  well.    Some  of  mine  would  leed  thei?  hybrid  off-  "No  .w.rn.  .hall  be  valued  at  more  thj^  *  P^"«»  ""«^l  '' ^ 

11               1.  /I              V  1.  xu                i.    iJL      i.    u  remamed  ouietly  for  three  days  and  three  nignts  in  tne  same 

a.  weU  M  a  cock  Canary ,  but  they  are  not  always  to  be  "i3^a'^,/i„  fl„e  weather.     Of  tlK»e  Says  the  first  i. 

1 — many  being  very  vicious.      The  Chaffinch,  Spanrow,  f"*^  ""^  wi«u  •«  *i«v  t^                                     j       ^.,„;j^«« 

.ch,  and  Yellow  Hammer,  hare  also  been  known  trbreed  ~5«H«d  to  ascertam  whether  >» '>f,  Jf*""' »»"'«  '"..f""  ?SI 

he  Canary,  for  which  pur^  they  should  be  brought  op  '»"«*» ^ ''» .''"'♦«' '  "^        .^«  i1 

rom  the  n«t,  and  accu.t^  to  the  society  of  Canaries  :  liere.-(ro«o»'»  Leff»,  Walhcm,  page  iol.) 

etter  if  they  were  raised  from  the  egg  by  Canaries  ;   but  

hen  there  is  so  much  dissimilarity  between  the  nature  of  rrarva 

•ds,  their  habits,  foori,  sexual  signs,  and  language,  that  it  BEES   AS    CHEMISTS. 

rarely  they  will  couple  successfully.  jy  ^^e  opinion  of  one  of  our  most  experienced  chemists  will 

second  method  of  breeding  Mules  from  the  hens  of  wild  gerve  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  question,  now  under  diseusrion 

is  attended  with  more  trouble  than  when  hen  Canaries  j^  y^nr  pages,  as  to  the  origin  of  honey,  it  i-*  at  your  service. 

?d— not  that  a  cock  Canary  will  refuse  to  mate  with  other  ^  few  dajs  since,  in  a  conversation,  his  remarks  were  to  this 

but  because  the  hens,  even  though  reared  from  the  nest    effect "  I  cannot  imagine  any  chemical  agency  in  the  stomaeh 

ppt  tame,  will  rarely  build  and  incubate  in  cages.    Thus  or  honey-bag  of  the  bee.     The  artificial  syrup  of  sugar  given  aa 

hould  be  bred  in  a  room  or  aviary ;  or  if  in  a  cage,  then  fQQ^j  jg  itself  a  very  near  approach  to  that  deriyed  from  flowers 

merally  necessary  to  keep  Canaries  to  hatch  and  rear  the  naturally,  and  it  remains  but  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  in  the 

hat  may  be  dropped  by  these  birds.     It  is  said,  as   the  \y^  n  passes  through.     The  slight  warmth  could  have  but  little 

take  more  after  the  father  than  the  mother,  that  Mules  effect  till  the  syrup  was  emptied  into  the  cells  of  the  combs, 

rom  a  cock  Canary  are  handsomer  than  those  bred  from  a  Here  it  might  acquire  a  little  of  the  aroma  of  the  hive,  and  of 

inary ;  how  this  may  be  I  cannot  say  from  my  own  ex-  ti,e  ^^^  yj  which  it  had  been  deposited.    The  absorption  of  a 

2e.                                                                                 ^  portion  of  oXygen  from  the  -atmosphere  would  tend  to  give  it 

en  both  parents  are  of  wild  undomeeticated  species,  the  more  conaistence  possibly,  and  you  may  call  the  result  honey  if 

0  and  iincprtainty  must  be  proportionately  greater ;  conse-    yo^  please." H.  Tatlob. 

y  the  Mules  are  on   that  account  more  highly  prized. 

birds  should  be  reared  from  the  nest,  rendered  as  tame  "      ~ 

omestic  as  possible,  and  they  should   be   accu.tome^  to  r^^^^    SUPEE-POSING    DIFFICULTY. 

)ther  m  early  life.     If  separated  just  before  the  breeding  *■"                                                    « -d  j, -ixr  »»  •    ♦      u 

ind  brought  together  again  at  the  right  sea-on,  they  will  Sr««LT  your  excellent  correspondent,     If.  AW.,   jesta  wncn 

mes  couple  ;  if  eggs  ai^  the  consequence  they  should  be  at  page  868  he  says,  "The  tone  of  the  *  Bwfhkwbhibk  B«e- 

uiider  Canaries.  *ebpkb'8'  remarks,  who  seemed  to  deny  the  possession  of  eyes  and 

)rids  were  exhibited  between  the  practical  knowledge  to  our  respected  apianan  friend  m  Devom. 

t>ld6nch  and  Bullfinch,  shire,"  as  I  cannot  suppose  my  remarks  would  t^-r.*;*!  ^^ 

oldfinch  and  Greenfinch,                                                      '  construction.     On  the  contrary,  I  can  assure     B.  *W.    that  1 

oldfinch  and  Grey  Linnet,  and  also  between  entertain  a  most  favourable  opmion  of  his  own  practical  tnojjr- 

reenftich  and  Grey  Linnet,  ledge,   as  displayed  in  his  useful  and  "?tfw^i|;°5,;;or'^  J^l 

Oryatal  Palace  Bird  Show,  January,  1862.-.B.  P.  Bbekt.  English  Bee-keeper,"  the  perusal  of  whidi  afitorded  ma  not  a 
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[FebruiTtf,U 


Snisa  PiiTaDta  (J.  Sifular  SulKrii 

■cttcii  Mglnr  ip^Bca.    There  It  n  moui 
^nuiliiK  ill  lorti  Dt  pUnti  vliclhrr  the;  i 

to  pinnlnx  lor  the  dciI  Hrtn  jetn  eerli 
ifnnjiutj'et. 
PaTTiHa  BKDDrva  GEKiaiuiiii  IMrml- 


put  in  ft  (pooD  orar  the  Im  wiA  ■  littls  milk  natil  wn^vd 
Kith  *  quill  put  a  liltla  in  iti  month,  ami  th>  ramaiate  ■  Iki 
cigo  in  a  bdiiII  pan,  to  be  repeated  for  two  or  thrr«  dajn  0iit 
it  boiled  ffg,  maw  and  h«mp  «ead,  «ilh  th«  fliod  it  hatlai 
auonitomed  to.    The  bird  ahonld  be  kapt  WMin.] 


mlliieli,  Jiowevtr,  »iUi«UintoliprJDgiioninB,ni  nmuirklndioritmn  in 
apt  to  pcii>h  01  diinp  iMck  lo  thg  ^h^<lI>]IleI  at  ttatt  perlud  It  iiuied ;  bul 
■•  H"ii  arter  potUiiE  u  tht;  in  [all  el  leiret  th<7  a»y  lie  nduced  tor 

Guriou  roi  Bra  nD  Fata  (Hf*].— The  btit  OJaAloll  foT  poti  ire 
thOH  or  GindKitMi  •>  'ity  nUllinn.  ind  of  Ihe  cheip  »rt<  nf  thorn 

taa  Dill  jo  in  poU,  iDd  both  ■ 


THD  CAIfAHY  AKD  THS  BRITISH   FIKCQB. 
<Cm6'<MiAl>iMi  p^»  426.) 


MULE   BBEEDINa. 


,.  ilEht  HI 


eipcit.    Then  LihtFr,  it 


r{(Ji«Tii().-If70ii"rilBt<illi 


Thi  croMing  of  different  apcciet  of  birdf,  or  Hnle-bnabK  h 
.  ,    . "irf-ftait 

btvncbra  i    mo  Bnl 

J, p  _._m  a  hMi  CanaiT  and 

male  bird— the  Cinar;  being  a 


much  in  TOgna  amrtie  bii4- 
ichra  I    Ibe  fiiat  ~ 
plan  being  that  of  breeding  from  a  hra  Canary  and 


niiij  be  divided  into  t<ro  btvnchra  i    )be  fl 


riu  Altuid  ih  Foih  rfnliaa'.—Tonr  Fen  (rUrli  irorai]  li  nol 

nu  iha  ^ct  vlll  (low  onL  gilt. 

Ht,  oiiDc  flb.  ]-  iDiD  end  •  little  prat  fbr  HlL    Eecp  It  rather  dry  until  ti 

wo  Ihit  the  Khnle  iMll  la  molitened.  Kctp  It  wcU  aup^ed  Wlh  inolatnre. 
when  Ebfl  learen  beiilii  to  de^y,  ^raduillr  illow  the  nil  to  beoniM  dryiih. 
Vfeen  frrih  poiilmili  rrqaiied.  do  Itvbltot  Iha  teaToi  arefetsreca  inir 
fcwerliiKlii  over.  Thl"  Jonniil  l«  liaDBdlahi1l-T«rtTmtBBiia.coiiiiiiFncln|i 
ittamilel]'  Id  April  ind  Oclaber.  Wo  «n  nol  kooir  whea  another  aiHtlon  o! 
the  Caltafe  OarimtT-i  l>klitnmTy  will  bt  putUahed. 

KupToiTiHO  Fkbm '^  ArA«rriA«r}.— There  lino  betJermodo of  endlcitJag 
tintty  mt  dovn  ai  thty  appeBf,  snd  saving  mU  thitkly  orer  the  plica. 

M*«MOFPL«iia(0.jr./.  IT.).— Gnldlailniplei.    Tholeifli  apparently 

■cafartlnv  inther  ■  ludT  and  peily  aoll.  the  lecond  preferring  i  litUc  mare 

Uia  Tanceilne  Orni'gi,  ciJtIvatrd  In  Dnill,  ID  be  a  ditllpct  ipeelH.  and  m 
an  the  i4ber  tin  wlilth  Ton  mention.  Tin  Otihella  Onnge.  itry  KraU.  ii 
the  Cltmajipiinlca;  and  the  UaiMlarin  Onaga,  lery  liriie.  It  Citnia  noblUa. 


POULTBT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOU)  CHKOHICLE. 


Tta^J  ix 

I  the  ntring  of  nwb  Ualaa-  maatamm 
r  produdion,  and  the  greater  troubltiB|(r 


POULTRY,    «e.,    SHOWS. 
Huca  lit.    HiLirai.    Stt.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompioii,  Gonthowrua,  neat 

HaUfai.    BoUiei  clwe  February  lOlh. 
Ha*  Hth  and  IRh.    TavHTOK  aKn  Soxiiin.     i9«.,  Charlei  Balluee, 

b^,  TannlDa. 
XaT  a;ih,  a»Ih  and  Mlh.    B.™  h-o  Wiw  or  Ekoufd  (City  of  Welle). 

Slimard,9,  FUmun,  Eiq.,  Manor  Home,  Tuunton.     Enttlea  cloie  May  1. 
Jnmiih  indSth.   Bituui  apio  E.I9T  Hiuwa,  &c.,  Ifr.  Hurj  Adime. 


JAVA  SPAEKOW  AFFECTED  WITH  COLD. 


ill  and  ia  tliin,  md  doea  not  cat  much.  Site  would  b«  ([lad  to 
know  if  anything  would  care  It,  and  wljat  Irealmcnt  it  ejioiild 
hare.  It  will  onlj  eot  canaTy-Jwd  and  a  littlo  rioc.  She  has 
tried  hard-boilrd  egg,  biEcuit,  and  bread  and  milk,  but  (lie  bird 
will  not  toGi-h  either.     A  drop  or  two  of  iherrj  given  on  a 

good.  Should  thfl  birdt  be  kept  warm  7  Tlie  attark  btgina 
with  Tiolent  coughing,  wliith  aubnidca  into  a  aoit  of  croaking, 
lie  bird  opening  and  rhulting  its  beak  inceefantl; ;  it  eali 
nothing  during  the  attack,  but  a(  itileryala  ia  preltv  well  thouah 
••Uier  puffy, 

"The  bird  haa  a  oold  ;  git*   t  a  lillie  awcet  oil  in  the  moutli 
.   V   .  .....1.     „,  ._,    ,_„^,      ,^  .  -i.^,,    _^„  .^,,    _^^  ^^^ 


■ad  bniflji 
readil;  in  a  cage,  it  ia  hj  lar  the  eaaier  method,  and  oomtqa^^ 

more  practiaed. 

The  ircond,  where  the  hen  oi  both  jpaimta  are  of  a  «U  « 
undnmeaticated  kind  ia  much  mora  diffloalt,  and  thaVnlaatlHi 
produced  are  much  leaa  ct 


trouble   entailed   : 
aarilj  influence  thi 

allied  the  eperiea,  and  tk«  greater  the  raanoblance  in  tl 
habits,  the  easier  will  s  union  be  Itronght  about.  From  thii  MM 
Linnet  and  Goldfinch  Mulra  are  bj  fai  the  commonnti  wUl 
thoaa  birda  that  are  leaa  aimilar  in  tboae  pBitiaulara  are  th*  bM 
difficult  tn  bring  together  to  a  aucceaiful  ui^kin  ;  ■*  fbr  imlaHIt 
the  Chifflnch,  BuUflnch,  or  Yellow  Ha<nmer,  of  which  i^ 
Mulct  with  the  Canary  are  very  rare. 

Faring  paid  lome  attention  to  the  ruling  of  M ulea,  I  vflV  ii 
tliia  chapter,  offer  a  few  remarka  ii  a  giiide  to  Uw  intnjl| 
amateur.  In  Ihe  Brat  caaa  it  iiuaualtoaeleet  joungandhii)A|! 
ban  Canariee,  and  mate  them  with  cock  binla  in  a  £flml 
Bpe<Hea.  Of  all  birdi  that  I  am  aeqnaintad  with  that  Jwlwl* 
this  country,  I  consider  the  Grey  or  Bro<m  Linnet  thsDNn^ 
allied  to  the  Canary,  and  it  therefore  follow*  that  it  is  the  «■■# 
to  rouple  with  Ihe  Canary,  and  the  most  oertain  to  piuilDM 
Mules ;  CTrn  a  freah-caught  cock  Linnet,  if  taken  in  vprisg  wB 
□rten  readily  pair  with  a  hen  Canary  ;  and  ihe,  being  a  taiuua^ 
alreidy-domesticaled  bird,  readily  builds  her  negt,  la  ja,  incalirfah 
and  rean  her  young  in  confinement.  If,  howew,  ths  eoak 
Linnet  ia  rendered  Ume  and  partially  domeatiested  bj  ha| 
taken  trooi  Ihe  neat,  brought  up  by  hand,  and  uaed  totbeioari| 
of  Oanaricf,  tbey  will  breed  ao  readily  with  them  that  lhm» 
scarcely  any  laore  trouble  in  breeding  Linnet  Holes  ttiaa  is  rar- 
ing CHnaries.  Thcas  Males  are  generally  of  agr(ipi»I)oolaiD',iiri^ 
mediate  in  ihade  between  a  Qrey  Canary  and  a  Linaat.  Ol» 
aionally  Pied  Linnet  Uulea  are  bred,  and  these  are  ooniidml 
more  raluable  is  being  rarer.  The  Linnet  UqIb  ii^  howMi 
moatly  prized  for  its  aong,  in  which  it  is  thosghL  it  prop^f 
trained,  to  eicd  all  other*  of  ths  Finch  tnbe.  ifast  in  cric 
stand*  the  Ooldflnch  for  tnetability,  and  the  oaaa  with  wbkh  ik 
malea  with  (he  Canary  ;  and  aa  ita  colours  are  more  beauliAl^ 
perhaps  there  are  more  aoldflnch  Mulea  bred  than  any  otbv 
kind.  There  are,  howerer,  ssTeral  rariatiea  or,  pcrbns  Mif. 
properly  speaking,  Buh-varietie*  of  6<ridlncli,  and  tta^  Mf 
much  in  iliapoaition.  I  have  nercr  found  any  dldloulty  in  tWM 
ing  from  any  of  them,  hut  it  ia  as  wril  to  hava  them  •omevW 
tamed — either  raiaed  &om  the  nest,  or  kept  iu  a  ca|B  onr  4H 
year.  The  Goldfinch  is,  howerer,  a  leaUaas  and  ratbo'  M^ 
chieToua  bird,  and  sometimea  takes  an  oological  tctn  thst'fi 
Tcry  protoking.  In  such  cares  he  must  he  watched  and  iH 
off  from  the  hen  when  about  to  lay.  The  egg  baTina  bi^ 
laid  and  removed,  he  may  be  let  into  tlie  hen  again  eai£  (■• 
until  Ihe  hen  aita,  when  he  should  be  removed  or  pat  ts  ■Mlhtf 
hen.  From  my  own  eipcrlence,  I  should  aay  tl.atlheUttlsdMJIC 
Goldfinch  with  grecniah  wing,  shouldera,  and  dark  leg*  if  lit' 
moat  girrn  to  three  miiehierous  propensiliea ;  whiWlha  hM 
light- coloured,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Peai^tree  M^ 
finch,  ia  the  moat  tractable  and  produce*  the  han<|*oinc8t  MnlHl. 
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I  mentioned  at  page  78,  and  hare  generally  escaped  most 
e  diatreeaing  combats  so  painful  to  the  apiarian  to  witneea ; 
,  at  the  present  moment,  I  only  recollect  of  two  such, 
f  which  might  haye  been  arerted.  The  one,  a  friend  sent 
quantity  of  beea  remoyed  by  fumigating  his  hiyes,  of 
Iwaa  ignorant  at  the  time;  and,  although  gorsed  with 
rM  much  chagrined  the  following  morning  to  find,  not  the 
caiy  dead  queen,  but  nearly  all  the  new  comers  on  the  floor- 
dead:  had  I  only  known  they  had  been  fumigated,  a 
*  two  from  my  fumigator  to  the  stock  preyiously  would 
>pt  all  right.  The  other  case  occurred  some  years  ago,  that 
je  late  prime  swarm,  which, after  being  newly  hived,  missed 
ueen,  and  began  to  go  back.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment 
ly  resolved  to  unite  them  at  once  to  a  stock  formed  of  two 
iwarma  of  the  same  season,  with  the  yiew  of  expediting 
npletion  of  a  beautiful  super,  saying  in  addition  further 
og,  and  a  second  exodus,  and,  therefore,  placed  them  below 
ek  and  drew  the  slides  ;  but  found  the  lower  portion  of  my 
atatee  as  ayerse  to  union  as  southern  planters  at  the  present 
it.  They,  true  to  their  old  allegiance,  would  be  off,  hurried 
aaa  by  a  yigorous  attack  in  their  rear  from  the  in*door 
nta  ot  the  stock ;  the  rapidly  increasing  band  of  returning 
a  in  front  would  likely  be  suspicious  the  departing 
nra'  well-distended  honey  bags  were  laden  from  their  own 
md  gallantly  charged  them  in  front  to  the  cry  doubtless 
3p  thief."  Between  two  such  fires  the  poor  colonists 
lisplayed  an  amount  of  killed  and  wounded  I  neyer  wish 
again.  Any  stragglers  escaping  returned  at  once  to 
»ld  hiye,  which  did  not  swarm  again ;  the  juncture,  as 
raah  proceeding  justly  merited,  proving  a  total  failure, 
loying  bees  from  frame-hires  is  easily  effected  by  carrying 
re  to  a  little  distance  from  its  stand,  raising  the  frames 
one,  and  with  a  few  feathers  sweeping  the  bees  from  off 
nb  on  to  a  table,  where  an  empty  hive  is  placed  slightly 
on  one  side,  into  which  they  take  refuge,  the  frames  as 
being  set  into  another  covered  empty  hive  hard  by. 
lid  the  hiye  not  possess  this  facility,  bees,  in  my  opinion, 
it  remoyed  bj  driving.  Like  your  contributor  Mr.  Hood, 
laya  tried  fungus  (Neighbour's)  at  all  seasons,  and  never 
led  the  bad  effects  therefrom  complained  of  by  some 
)ondents,  possibly  from  using  it  more  sparingly,  the 
ity  rarely  exceeding  the  few  bees  over-dosed  about  the 
of  the  fumigator;  still  I  much  prefer  the  simple,  more 
lioal,  and  decidedly  preferable  plan  of  driving,  by  which 
at  all  times  much  more  satisfactorily  empty  the  hiye. 
s  causing  many  bees  to  taike  refuge  in  vacant  cell«  from 
les,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  haye  almost  entirely 
:inued  its  use.  I  cannot  account  for  so  experienced  a  bee- 
as  your  last-named  correspondent  meeting  with  a  want  of 
.  in  so  simple  an  operation ;  possibly  it  may  be  asoribable 
)0-continuous  driving,  coupled  with  the  hives  fitting  t-oo 
— in  other  words,  to  a  want  of  firesh  air.  I  would  recom- 
him  giving  it  yet  another  trial  the  coming  season,  and 
s  he  may  then  kindly  report  progress.  The  way  I  go 
k.  is  this :  Selecting  the  middle  of  a  fine  day  when  the 
re  yery  busily  at  work,  I  invert  the  stock,  setting  the 
hive  upon  it,  both  entrances  being  closed;  and  after 
;  an  empty  hiye  on  the  stand  to  attract  the  foragers,  carry 
e  to  a  table  previously  placed  beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree 
tie  distance,  a  few  warning  taps  all  round  to  begin  with, 
pause  of  a  minute  or  two  to  allow  the  bees  to  fill  them- 
and  then  with' the  open  hands  beat  sharp  and  quick; 
r  pause,  and  if  the  ascending  hum  is  heard,  the  hive  may 
)ly  raised  shghtly  on  the  opposite  side  from  where  the 
K>dy  of  the  bees  is  ascending.  This  admits  the  fresh  air, 
iting  the  moyement ;  and  should  a  yeil  or  bee-dreas  be 
it  all  at  this  point,  it  can-  then  be  thrown  aside,  as  bees 
sting  after  the  ascent  has  begun.  The  hive  majr  be  kept 
:  position  and  the  beating  renewed  at  short  intervals,  tdl 
few  minutes  the  bees  will  be  found  to  have  yacated  the 
hive;  they  a^e  then  set  down  on  their  old  stand  and 
by  the  perplexed  foragers.  Any  stray  bees  lurking  in  the 
d  stock  can  be  swept  out  with  a  feather.  By  driymg  my 
(hieSy  at  the  end  of  the  season,  when  there  ia  little,  and 
nty-four  days  after  swarming,  when  there  is  no  brood, 
[lerience  is  more  limited  of  the  difficulty  Col.  Newman 
of;  still  I  have  resorted  to  this  mode  at  all  seasons,  and 
yer  yet  beat  off  in  driving  a  hive.  No  doubt  the  Colonel 
t  so  far,  that  when  toere  is  a  large  quantity  of  brood 
ng,  it  is  not  so  rapid  or  thorough  from  the  tenacity  with 


which  the  nuraea  cling  to  their  charge.  At  such  a  time,  how- 
ever, unless  forced  by  some  strong  compulsion,  I  prefer  leayiag 
my  hiyea  undiaturbed. — A  Bbnfbewshike  Bsb-kbsfxb. 


WHAT  THE  BEE  SAID. 

A  wsAKT  time  we  itad  last  season — 
St.  Swithin  raln'd  beyond  all  reason ; 
And,  though  we  to{\*d  from  mom  to  night, 
Ton  foand  oar  stock  of  honey  light. 

Soon  as  the  snow  had  disappear'd. 

And  the  larks'  gay  song  we  heard ; 

Soon  as  from  her  icy  bed 

The  snowdrop  raised  her  drooping  head; 

Soon  as  the  crocus  flowers  burst  forth, 

Like  tongues  of  fire  from  out  the  earth  ; 

"We  ventured  forth  on  busy  wing 

To  hail  the  first-born  flowers  of  spring. 

To  the  brooklet—  sparkling  bright — 

First  we  take  our  airy  flight, 

Where  yellow  catkins,  bright  as  gold, 

Adorn  the  willow  branches  old ; 

And  alder  waves  her  tassels  gay. 

Scaring  the  apeokl'd  trout  away ; 

The  dog  rose  and  the  scented  thorn 

The  brooklet's  rugged  banks  adorn ; 

There  the  primrose,  modest,  mUd, 

At  the  sun's  warm  kisses  smil'd. 

Like  an  infant  fondly  pressM 

To  its  mother's  hearing  breast. 

Vext  to  Shirehill's  summit  high, 
Hamming  on  our  way,  we  fly ; 
Whose  rugged  sides,  so  steep  and  stern, 
Are  carpeted  with  gracefiil  fern ; 
And  whose  head,  so  broad  and  round. 
Is  with  stately  timber  crown'd. 
Queen  of  the  woods,  the  lady  larch, 
All  robed  in  green  in  early  March, 
A  tall  and  graceful  lady  she- 
Bride  of  Scotland's  dark  flr  tree; 
A  Bluebeard  husband,  stern,  severe, 
Scowling  darkly  all  the  year. 
There  the  birch,  with  silver  bark, 
On  which  the  lover  carves  his  mark. 
With  it  4  branches  waving  free. 
Hides  the  wild  anemone ; 
And  the  lime,  with  fragrant  flowers, 
Invites  un  to  his  shady  bowers, — 
Where  bird  and  bee  together  sing 
A  hymn  of  praise  ^o  nature's  King ; 
Whose  command  to  bee  and  man 
Is— Gather  honey  while  yon  can. 

Thus  to  live,  we  do  our  best : 

And  you,  kind  sir,  muKt  do  the  rest. 

Hire  us  snug  from  pelting  storm. 

Then  youMl  hare  an  aarly  swarm : 

Boof  our  house  with  warm  straw-hackle— 

Mot  broken  pans,  nor  such  vile  tackle  ; 

Protect  us  from  the  thieving  mouse. 

Nor  let  the  mo'h  inrade  our  house ; 

Nor  snail,  nor  earwig— crawling  creatures! 

Nor  spider,  with  his  ugly  features, 

With  hairy  legs  and  ROggle  eyes, 

EuMiaring  us  like  vulgar  flies. 

Beware  the  tomtit— cunning  fellow  I 

The  soldier-wasp,  all  streaked  with  yellow; 

Bad-conduct  stripes  they  sure  must  be. 

For  ne'er  a  Roodly  act  did  he  I 

From  foes  like  these  protect  our  store, 

And  may  you  prosper  evermore. 


HONEY  HAEVEST  IN  AUSTEALIA. 

LABOB  AND   SMALL   HIVES. 

Mb.  Jambs  Diokikson,  writing  in  the  Melbourne  Arg%t^  says 
"  For  nearly  half  a  century  I  have  made  the  habits  and  manage- 
ment of  the  honey  bee  my  study,  and  eiperun^e  has  convinced 
me  that  for  economical  purposes  the  use  of  a  small  hive  is  the 
most  profitable — a  conclusion  which  has  the  support  of  most 
writers  upon  this  subject,  but  at  yariance  with  the  opinions 
entertained  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  large  hiyes  are 
almost  universally  used.  I  give  the  following  facts  iUustratiye 
of  my  theory : — 

"  On  the  20th  of  October  last  I  procured  a  swarm  of  bees 
which  had  been  oast  that  day ;  this  we  will  call  No.  1.  On  the 
13th  of  December  it  cast  a  swarm.  No.  2 ;  December  23  it 
swarmed  again.  No.  3 ;  Deoemt>er  26,  again,  which  swarm  I 
lost,  a  neighbour  being  the  fortunate  recipient.  No.  4.  January 
13  No.  2  swarmed.  No.  5.  February  20,  No.  3  cast  a  swarm, 
which  escaped  to  the  bush.  No.  6.  March  5,  No.  8  swarmed 
again.  No.  7 ;  March  14,  No.  2  swarmed  again.  No.  8 ;  and  on 
the  aame  day  No.  5  swarmed,  No.  9.     Febmary  14,  I  de« 
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priTed  No.  1  of  27  lbs.  of  honey.  March  20,  took  28  lb*,  from 
No.  2,  and  tho  same  day  25  lbs.  from  No.  5.  Marc))  26,  de- 
prived ^o.  3  of  24 lbs.  April  10,  No.  5  again  of  26  lbs. ;  and 
lastly,  on  April  22,  No.  8  of  20  lbs.  March  20,  Nos.  2  and  5 
.joined  in  one  hive  after  deprivation  ;  and  on  the  26th  Nos.  1  and 
8  did  the  same.  To  sum  up :  in  six  months  I  have  prociirt-d 
150  lbs.  of  honey  and  five  g<»od,  strong,  healthy  hives  of  bees, 
with  which  to  commence  another  season,  from  one  swarm,  be- 
sides havmg  lost  two  swarms.  I  think  the  advocates  for  large 
hives  cannot  adduce  a  greater  remuneration  than  this.  Ihe 
boxes  I  use  are  9  inches  by  10,  by  16  inches;  contents  1350  inches. 
The  common  gin-case  is  the  smallest  in  general  use  here  (I  have 
seen  hives  three  timet  this  size),  containing  2880  inches. 
Amazing  as  tlie  fecundity  of  the  queen  bee  is,  she  seldom  has 
sufficient  progeny  whose  united  labours  can  fill  this  space  in  one 
season. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  the  domestic  bees  which 
have  escaped  since  their  introduction  are  now  so  ve^'y  numerous 
in  and  around  the  Plenty  Eangers,  that  a  couple  of  active, 
energetic  *  bee-hunters '  woul  i  be  amply  remunerated  by  follow- 
ing that  vocation  for  three  or  four  months  each  summer." 

[Results  such  as  are  above  described  can,  of  course,  only  be 
obtained  in  an  extraordinary  honey-producing  country:  1350 
cubic  inches  is  considered  a  full-sized  bee-box  in  Kngland.  Bar- 
hives,  13  inches  square  by  9  inches  deep  (which  is  the  extra  size 
used  by  Mr.  Woodbury  for  Ligurians),  contain  only  1394.  cubic 
inches,  after  deducting  the  space  occupied  by  comb-bars.] 


How  Fab  do  Bbes  Flt? — The  question  is  frequently  asked, 
"How  far  do  bees  fly  in  search  of  honey  ?"  There  arvi  instances 
in  which  they  gu  three  or  four  miles,  when  the  weather  is  warm 
and  no  winds  exist  to  obstruct  their  flight ;  but  the  average  range 
of  a  fimily  is  in  a  radius  of  about  three  miles  diameter.  If  we 
could  place  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  centre  of  a  desert  or  sandy 
plain,  three  miles  in  diameter,  I  do  not  think  that  they  would 
De  able  to  gather  honey  enough  to  survive,  even  if  a  great  supply 
were  to  exist  at  the  usual  season,  on  the  immediate  borders  of 
the  said  plain. — {Qenette  Farmer.) 


VARIETIES. 

EvGLiSH  Wive. —  The  Romans  introduced  the  Vino  into 
Britain,  and  on  their  departure  the  ecclesiastics  became  the 
cultivators  of  the  Grape  and  the  manufacturers  of  wine.  The 
grebt  barons  alt>io  made  much  wine  for  their  own  uoe.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  had  a  large  vineyard  at  Arundel  Castle,  and 
had  at  one  time  sixty  pipes  of  excellent  burgundy  in  his  cellar. 
Warner,  the  introducer  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  Grape,  made 
wine  from  his  vineyard  at  Botherhithe.  Bocque  did  the  same 
at  Walham  Green.  The  last  vineyard  in  England  was  that  at 
Painshiil,  in  Surrey,  where  we  have  seen  the  remains  of  the  roots 
of  the  plants  strivifg  uuitucoessfully  to  send  up  slender  shoots 
under  the  grove  of  Scots  Pines  which  now  flourish  on  the  spot, 
near  to  where  tho  Portsmouth  road  is  out  through  the  hill. 
After  the  death  of  tho  proprietor  (the  Hon.  Charles  Hamilton), 
a  lar^e  sale  of  burgundy,  claret,  and  champagne  took  place,  and 
realised  high  price'*,  these  wines  being  considered  so  excellent  as 
to  equal  those  of  France,  and  this  so  recent  as  the  latter  end  of 
the  ladt  century.  Wine  was  made  in  all  the  monastic  establish- 
ments u|>on  a  large  scale,  teetotalism  being  unknown  to  the 
ghostly  fathers.  Neveriheless  wine  was  imported  from  France, 
to  a  conniderahlrt  extent,  at  a  very  early  period.  At  the  instal- 
latioL'  of  the  Arcn bishop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY., 
one  hundred  tuns  of  wine  were  drunk  on  the  occasion.     His 

Sredeoessor  is  said  to  have  used  eighty  tuns  of  claret  yearly  in 
is  own  hoijfe.  Aii>onji;sr  the  Barons  there  was  no  stint;  rhe 
consu>iipiion  of  the  Karl  of  Shrewsbury's  establishment  exceeded 
two  tims  per  montii,  and  from  the  Northu'iiberland  househohi- 
book  we  Ic'irii  Hiat  although  tho  greatest  economy  was  practise<l, 
the  consumption  was  forty-two  hogsheads  per  annum,  perha(»8 
ten  times  the  quintitj-  now  used  in  the  establishment  of  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Peroy.—  {Scottish  Farmer.) 

NoTBL  Ub*  por  Bert  Koot. — We  have  had  brought  under 
OUT  noti(*e  this  wii-k  a  novel  and  by  no  means  inelegant  or  un- 
interesting plan  for  blooming  Hyacinths.     It  is  simply  this  : — A 
*7**''^**^*®  section  of  about  3  inches  or  so  of  tho  upper  porti,>n 
»f  a  Beet  root  is  taken  off  with  the  crown  attached  ;  where  cnr« 

r    -m    ^ftlU^g^     ^.    «~»fif)#^    #^•lf     ^nmAi^MilJf  ♦"       \nW     x    ^Vftcin^^ 


bulb ;  it  is  then  suspended  by  a  string  of  narrow  coloared  dpi 

The  Hyacinth  grows  as  in  a  glass,  but  in  this  case  the  iM 

grows  also.     As  the  Hyacinth  progresses,  so  do  the  leaf-lmdia 

the  inverted  crown  of  the  Beet,  and  tho  little  leaves  of  thi 

brightest  and  most  intense  crimson,  curve  upwards  closely  mad 

the  root,  contrasting  prettily  now  with  the  green  of  the  dn|f 

developing  leaves,  and  by-and-by  with  the  blue,  red,  or  white  ■ 

tho  Hyacinth  when  in  flower.    Altogether  the  idea  is  a  capital 

one,  and  the  efiect  pretty  and  striking,  as  any  one  may  ohofi 

who  passing  through  Westmoreland  Street  will  stop  and  ImI 

in  at  the  window  of  Messrs.  Toole  and  Company,  when  tM 

cheap  and  pretty  jardinieret  may  be  seen. — {DuhKm  AgrUp 

hiral  Review.) 

Tns  CocoA-:!7UT  Tbbe. — A  paper  on  this  majeatie  tmai 

its   uses,   read  by  Dr.  Hu.;h  Cleghom   at   a   nioetinff  of  Ai 

Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  appears  in  the  Edinbur^  *^'Sm 

PhilosophicHl  Journal."      We  give  a   few   notes  :^  The  gna 

Cocos,  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  Palm  tribe,  eootni 

twehe  species,  of  which  the  Cocoa-nut  tree   (Cocoa  tiQettn 

of  Linnrcus)  is  the  most  valuable.     Th^re  are  many  varietkiy^ 

five  being  nidigenous  to  Ceylon.     It  is  found  all  over  the  tar 

pical  parts  of  the  world,  crowing  from  BO  feet  to  SO  feet  laA, 

Its  fruitfulncAs  varies  with  the  soil,  and  it  seema  partial  to  ni 

seashore.     Possessed  of  a  habitation  darkened  br  a  dump  d 

Cocoa-nuts,  a  Jak,  and  a  Palmyra  tree,  a  native  of  India  is  eo» 

sidcred  a  landed  proprietor.     George  Herbert  truly  says . — 

"  The  Indian  nut  alone 
In  clothinir,  meat  and  trencher,  drink  and  ean, 
Bout,  cable,  miil,  inawt,  needla^all  in  one.** 

The  leaves  are  serviceable  also  for  thatch,  screens,  basketi,  nd 
mats ;  the  fibrous  coating  of  the  fruit  forma  a  rope,  and  is  oiil 
for  stuffing  mattresses  ;  and  the  kernel  furninhea  a  rieh,  einr 
oil.  I'he  tree  is  propagated  by  nuts,  which,  when  pkmtal 
thoroughly  ripe  about  May,  come  up  usually  about  NovembK 
The  first  leaf  is  single,  and  the  plant  is  transplanted  belioii  i 
divides.  The  tree  begins  to  bear  in  seven  years;  in  fifteen  yHi 
is  in  full  bearing,  producing  about  sixty  or  seventy  nats  al 
continue!!  bearing  from  seventy  to  eighty  years.  Dr.  CIci{Wb 
describes  the  mode  of  extracting  the  toddy,  and  gives  engrafii^ 
showing  a  native  equipped  for  the  ascent,  hia  apparata^  Ik 
When  the  spathe  of  the  tree  is  ready  to  yield  toddy  mifll 
known  easily,  by  the  chattering  of  birds,  the  crowding  of  iuNta^ 
the  dropping  of  the  juice,  and  other  unmistakeable  signs,  h 
1858,  2,508,869  Cocoa-nuts  were  imported  into  the  Unitai 
Kingdom,  and  were  almost  all  retained  for  home  oonsnmptMi^ 
They  are  used  instead  of  wedges  to  fill  up  the  intergtioei  beCwHi 
cai«kB  and  packages  in  the  cai^goea  of  ships,  so  that  the  brnf^ 
costs  little.  In  the  same  year  our  imports  of  Coooa-unt  cfl 
amounted  to  1 97,788  owt. 

CoucH-ORABs  AB  A  Bbhbdt,  akd  AS  FooD. — ^Ah  isfiinonof  At 
Triticuin  repenn,  Couoh-grass,  in  the  pioportion  of  one  oamnff 
the  dried  anf4  cut  stem  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  given  in  Ikl 
course  of  the  day,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  II.  Thompaos,  of  At 
University  Hospital,  to  be  very  beneficial  in  irritable  condiliflB 
of  the  bladder.  According  to  him,  it  is  important  Miat  At 
plant  shoiiIH  be  gathered  in  the  spring,  shortly  before  the  ImM 
appear ;  the  stem  is  then  to  be  slowly  dried  without  sHiflotf 
h'at,  and  cut  into  the  requisite  lengths  for  useu  PiufwO 
Burnett,  siieHking  of  this  grass,  says,  "The  OoQeh-gra^s  of  lit 
farmers,  which  i<*  here  regarded  as  a  noisome  weed,  :s  iuDsuirf 
on  the  Continent  as  fo<id  for  horses.  Oattle  of  all  kiiidi  M 
fond  of  the  ui  derground  shoots  of  this  plant,  which  are 
and  wholesome.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  found  them  to  o 
nearl\  three  t>mes  as  much  nutritious  mailer  as  the  stelks 
leaves  ;  and  it  has  been  stated,  on  the  authority  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  that  eihausted  and  w«im-oiit  horses  are  v^ 
speedily  restored  to  strength  and  condition  by  giving  them  drift 
one  or  two  huiidl.  s  of  Couch-grass,  of  10  lb#.  or  12  lbs.  WW|P 
each,  mixed  with  Carrots. — {Dmbli»  AgrieuHural  Betitm^ 


OUE  LETTEB  BOX. 

Mbtauio  Substahck  iir  Coal  {S,W,).-  It  Is  ms'^ly  Iroa  . 
phurct  ni  irun.  and  where  it  aboonds  Uliaa  iHfCB  enplqyod  fat  m 

vitriol,  sulpliaif-ofiron. 

A  Fhench  I?kckii>t  Fon  Ts&cnco  Outiikbi>  of  ellber  (41  palatfewk^ 
prints,  or  pencil  dr.i wines,  without  any  Irjoryto  ibcvn,  npon  vmy  ^^^^ 
paper  «  bicli  due  mil.  re  Its  coknir  after  t  Jw  proccM,  aiipcsrt  d  bi  llw  Mif 
n«*«spaier  »oin«-  tiniu  since.  It  wssbj  SLine  Hi'mraUim  of  beaain^  9^ 
pa.-a^rruph  hHx  btci  lest,  and  ttaowrlttr  of  tJus  wunldbeuoat  tbaBii||||^ 
ir».»  tb*  »"«celp.  SKriin. 
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Sf BTiOKOLOOT  OF  THX  Wmmm.—  At  Chiswick,  from  obserratioiu  daring  the  last  thirty-fire  years,  the  aTerage  highest  and  lowent 
temperatnree  of  these  days  are  49. r  and  81.7=*  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  68%  ocooned  on  the  9th  in  1828;  and  the  ;lowest  cold,  7  , 
on  the  10th  in  1847.     Dorfaig  the  period  165  days  were  fine,  and  on  80  rain  fell. 


THE  PANELLING  SYSTEM  OF    PLANTING 
LONG  PLOWEE-BOEDERS. 

S  yoor  valuable  Journal  has  long 
been  the  leading  and  most  able 
expositor  of  all  matters  connected 
with  modem  flower  gardening,  I 
have  thought  that  a  few  lines 
illustratiye  of  a  system  which  I 
have  carried  out  here  for  several 
years  in  planting  long  borders 
might  prove  interesting  to  some 
of  your  readers.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  what  is  now  very  generally 
known  in  Scotland  as  the  panel  system  of 
planting,  is  admitted  to  oe  much  more 
striking  in  many  situations  than  ribbon- 
ing. However  the  merits  of  this  style 
of  planting  may  be  estimated  comparatively,  it  can  never 
fail  to  form  a  most  pleasing  variety  when  well  executed ; 
and  where  long  and  wide  borders  form  a  prominent 
feature,  it  is  especially  suitable.  The  striking  effect  and 
variety  of  design  which  can  be  produced  with  compara- 
tively few  varieties  of  plants  by  panel  planting  are  not 
easily  brought  out  by  any  other  system  that  1  am  ac- 
quainted with. 

Probably  the  easiest  and  most  simple  way  of  conveying 
in  words  a  correct  idea  of  this  mode  of  decoration  will  be 
to  name  the  material  with  which  a  few  of  our  most  telling 
borders  have  been  planted,  and  state  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  operation  of  planting  was  carried  out. 

Ist  (A  border  17  feet  wide).  A  line  was  stretched  along 
the  centre  of  the  border,  and  at  every  14  feet  a  stake  was 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  from  each  stake,  with  a  radius 
of  3  feet,  a  circle  was  described.  On  every  alternate 
circle,  6  feet  in  diameter,  a  mound  of  earth  was  liaised  to 
the  height  of  3  feet  above  the  ground  level,  and  tapering 
to  a  diameter  of  2  feet  at  the  top.  Into  the  centre  of  the 
mound  a  socket  for  a  vase  was  fixed,  and  on  this  socket  a 
vase  placed,  and  filled  with  soil.  A  large  specimen  of 
Itollisson's  Unique  Geranium  was  planted  into  every 
vase,  and  stakea  into  a  pyramid.  The  mounds  of  earth 
were  then  planted  with  Tom  Thumb  Geraniums,  and  the 
surface  of  the  earth  paved  over  with  roxmd  blue  bullets 
from  the  sea-beach,  to  prevent  heavy  rains  from  wash- 
ing down  the  soil,  and  drought  from  drying  it  rapidly, 
while  the  water,  passing  through  the  vases  and  socket, 
kept  the  centre  of  the  mounds  where  the  roots  pene- 
trated safe  against  the  trials  of  a  dry  season.  Every 
alternate  circle  was  then  planted  on  the  flat  with  yellow 
Calceolarea.  Bound  Uiis  oirole  of  yellow  was  planted  an 
oval  of  Purple  King  Verbena — the  oval  stretching  along 
the  border,  and  intended  to  give  weight  to  the  purple  in 
TMttsing  the  eye  along  the  border.  A  single  line  of 
Purple  King  V  erbena  was  next  planted  along  the  front  a 
Ibot  fro  m  the  Box,  and  another  line  in  the  same  position 
■t  the  back  of  the  border.  The  whole  vacant  spaces 
between  each  circle  and  mound  and  between  these  two 

No.  49.— YoL^  JL|  Nsw  Sxbixb. 


margin  lines  of  purple  were  filled  up  with  M'angles*  Va- 
riegated Geranium,  giving  a  groundwork  of  pink  flowers 
and  variegated  foliage,  with  mounds  of  scarlet  tipped 
with  purple,  alternating  with  flat  panels  of  yellow  sur- 
rounded with  ovals  of  purple,  to  prevent  the  yellow  and 
pink  from  neutralising  one  another.  The  whole  margined 
with  a  single  line  of  purple,  the  back  row  being  of  Humea 
elegans,  alternating  with  white  Dahlia  Alba  Floribunda  ; 
the  bronzy  waves  of  Humea  bringing  out  the  white  Dahlia, 
and  the  Dahlia  bringing  out  well  the  line  of  purple. 

The  following  sketch,  if  it  be  worth  inserting,  will  show 
at  a  glance  the  above  arrangement. 
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A  Monnd  of  Tom  Thnmb  Oeraniom,  aormonnted  with  a  pyramid   of 

Kolllsaon's  Unique  Geranium. 
B  Circle  of  yellow  Caleeolaria,  gurrotmded  with  oval  of  Purple  Kiag 

Verbena,  c. 
D  and  E  Lines  of  Purple  King  Verbena. 

F  Back  row  of  Humea  elegana  and  dwarf  white  Dahlia  alternately, 
a  Box-edging. 
H  Groundwork  of  Mangles*  Variegated  Geranium. 

2nd,  In  1860  the  preceding  border  was  planted  with 
Tom  Thumb  for  groundwork,  with  alternate  panels,  on 
the  flat,  of  yellow  Calceolaria  and  Purple  King ;  each 
panel  of  yellow  having  a  large  specimen  of  Humea  elegans 
in  its  centre;  margin  lines  were  of  Variegated  Geraniums ; 
the  back  line  of  all  being  of  Hollyhocks,  18  inches  apart, 
trained  with  a  single  stem,  and  topped  to  the  same  height. 
This  was  a  most  telling  border. 

3rd,  Two  borders,  in  1859,  with  groundwork  of  Verbena 
venosa.  Alternate  panels  of  yellow  Calceolaria  and  Scarlet 
Geranium — front  margin  line  Variegated  Alyssum ;  back 
margin  of  Cineraria  maritima,  backed  up  with  Prince 
Arthur  Dahlia.    This  was  very  effective. 

4th,  Groundwork  of  Variegated  Alyssum,  with  alternate 
panels  of  Purple  Verbena  and  Brilliant  Geranium.  Margin 
lines  of  blue  iiobelia.  • 

5th,  Groundwork  of  blue  Lobelia  speciosa,  with  mounds 
of  Scarlet  Geranium  alternating  witn  panels,  on  the  flat, 
of  Golden  Chain.    Margin  lines  Cerastium  tomentosum. 

6th,  Groundwork  of  Lobelia  speciosa,  with  panels  of 
Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium  and  Brilliant  alternately. 
In  the  centre  of  each  panel  of  Mangles'  Geranium  was  a 
neat  slender  specimen  of  Irish  Yew  about  the  size  of  a 
gentleman's  umbrella,  and  round  which  the  Geranium 
was  trained  cone-shaped  to  within  18  inches  of  the  top  of 
the  Yew.  Margin  lines  of  Golden  Chain.  This  was  very 
much  admired  by  the  ladies. 

7th,  Groundwork  of  Purple  King  Verbena,  with  panels 
of  yellow  Calceolaria  and  Scarlet  Geranium  alternately. 
In  the  centre  of  yellow,  a  very  small  neat  Irish  Yew. 
Ma]^;iii  lines,  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium.    On  getting 
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the  first  sight  of  this  border  a  lady  exclaimed,  "  Surely  the  hand 
of  an  enchanter  has  been  here ! " 

8th,  Groundwork  of  Lobelia  speciosa,  with  alternate  panels 
of  Centaurea  ragusina  (a  glorious  plant)  and  Brilliant  Geranium. 
In  the  centre  of  each  panel  of  Centaurea  an  Irish  Yew  about 
2\  feet  high.    Margin  lines  of  Golden  Chain. 

9th,  Groundwork  of  Brilliant  Geraniam,  with  panels  of 
Perilla  and  yellow  Calceolaria  ;  with  margins  of  Alyssum,  with 
hacking  of  Tritoma  UTaria. 

The  above  will  serre  as  examples  of  this  style  of  planting.  To 
bring  out  the  system  well  it  requires  a  long  and  wide  border. 
Here  there  are  five  borders  particularly  suitable  for  it,  the  nar- 
rowest being  12  feet  wide,  in  which  the  panels  are  4  feet  in 
diameter.  My  own  favourite  border  is  niat  first  described. 
Ko.  5  was  also  particularly  fine.  No.  6  looked  particularly  well 
viewed  from  an  elevated  position,  and  the  panels  looked  like 
something  set  upon  a  polished  surface  framed  in  gold  :  probably 
this  was  the  most  chaste.  No.  4  was  characterised  by  '*  unas- 
suming loveliness.'* 

The  method  which  I  adopt  with  Cerastium  tomentosum  when 
used  for  long  marginal  linos  may  probably  be  useful  to  some  of 
your  readers.  In  March,  small  cuttings  are  taken  and  dibbed 
in  (without  being  made  into  cuttings  in  the  usual  way)  about 
3  inches  apsrt  along  the  line,  leaving  just  the  points  of  the  bits 
above  the  ground.  Wlien  the  line  is  lifted  tlie  row  of  cuttings 
looks  just  like  a  chalk  mark. ..  They  are  watered,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  root,  and  begin  to  grow;  and,  managed  thus,  they 
make  the  most  uniform  and  beautiful  lines  I  have  ever  seen  of 
it,  and  will  grow  to  2  feet  wide,  if  allowed,  by  the  middle  of 
July.— D.  Thomson,  Archerfleld  Oardetu. 


USE  OF  HUMUS  IN  A  SOIL— CAUSE  OF 

VARIEGATED  LEAVES. 

Tf  you  do  not  recollect  one  of  the  ideas  which  led  to  the 
discussion  sn  the  disease  or  no  disease  of  variegated  plants  last 
summer,  you  will  not  profit  so  much  as  you  ought  from  the 
application  which  must  be  made,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  present 
rising  of  the  sap  by  the  forces  of  vitality  and  warmth,  or  rather 
of  the  discussion  anent  that  movement. 

The  "  Old  SHowMAy,*'  whose  views  led  to  that  passage  of 
arms  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  cause  of  the  converti- 
bility of  green  leaves  to  variegated  foliage  by  manual  process, 
might  be  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  water  or  some  chemical 
process  liko  it,  and  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
seemed  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  plants,  or  the  roots  of  plants, 
being  able  to  decompose  water. 

My  copy  of  the  Journal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  bookbinder,  so 
that  I  must  write  from  memory ;  but  I  well  recollect  the  im- 
pression made  on  my  mind  from  the  doubt  thus  cast  by  a 
practical  observer  on  one  of  the  dearest  points  in  the  chemistry 
of  vegetables.  Also  that  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  efiect  of 
the  decomposition  of  water  on  the  v^etable  fibre  would,  or 
should,  liavo  led  the  "  Old  Show1£AK  "  to  exactly  the  opposite 
conclusion. 

As  long  as  the  now*exploded  doctrine  of  humus  and  humio 

acid  held  sway,  and  more  particularly  since  Sir  Humphry  Davy 

lent  the  weight  of  liis  powerful  authority  to  it,  you  could  not 

wonder  that  some  men  might  be  led  away  with  such  crude  ideas 

of  vegetable  chemistry  as  that  humic  acid,  as  it  was  termed, 

might  change  green  to  white  or  white  to  green,  or  all  the  colour 

of  all  the  leaves   to  the  most  intense  green  when  properly 

applied,  or  might  be  so  administered  as  to  do  just  the  reverse ; 

for  at  the  time  alluded  to,  men's  minds  in  our  calling  were 

bent,  as  it  were,  on  the  reality  of  the  power  of  humus  to  effect 

any  result  which  a  gardener  wished,  if  he  only  used  it  in  the 

particular  ^vay    for    that   very    purpose.      And   one    of   the 

ways  might  certainly  be  to  convert  a  green  leaf  to  the  variegated 

form — say  by  some  application  or  preparation  with  the  acid  of 

humus.     But  the  fact  has  been  clearly  proved  and  explained ; 

first  by  Edn-srds  and  Colin  in  183K,  and  lastly  by  Liebig  him- 

'^If,  that  vioter  is  decomposed  by  the  roots  and  parts  of  plants, 

«nd  that  without  the  decomposition  of  water  all  the  humus  in 

*ll  the  gardens  in  of  no  more  use  to  plants  than  gunpowder  and 

••lot ;  in  bhort,  that  the  roots  of  plants  have  no  power  at  all  to 

:et  the  goodness,  or  any  good,  out  of  humus  imless  water  is 

'^ompo^cid. 

jSow,  to  ex])lni''   'b  we  go.    Hrmus  is  the  black  remains  of  all 


the  fibre  and  substance  reduced  to  mould  or  powder.  It  ii  ftii 
humus  which  makes  so  much  of  the  cultivates  lands  look  MJMk^ 
or  like  black  mould ;  and  this  humus  was,  till  reoentfy^,  bsbnd 
by  all  gardeners  to  have  been  the  very  liiSs  and  soul  of  ths  M 
of  plants,  either  as  the  cream  of  all  vegetable  mould,  or  as  dii' 
solved  in  water  like  so  much  guano.  It  ia  now,  howsfV,  I 
dear  point  that  all  this  was  entirelj  a  practical  mistake— Alt 
neither  in  solution  nor  in  the  solid  form  can  humus  be  of  mat 
use  to  plants  than  pebbles  from  the  seashore. 

So  you  see  we  were  all  of  us  wrong,  not  only  on  the  pom 
and  action  of  roots,  but  of  how  they  fed  on  what  we  pert  diOL 
Yet  our  practice  all  the  while  was  quite  true,  so  to  speak.  Wi 
said,  in  effect,  that  the  very  great  difference  between  the  hnUv 
looks  of  plants  luxuriating  in  humus,  or  the  essence  of  Jim 
mould,  and  those  on  ground  in  which  little  or  no  humoi  uriiMi 
were  so  manifest  as  to  require  no  arguments  to  prore  tUfc 
"  Very  good,"  says  chemistry,  "you  gardeners  are  good  idm 
and  choose  good  ground  for  what  you  do ;  but  you  are  osft  a 
the  ground  altogether  in  explaining  the  goodness  of  kimi. 
As  you  see  it,  or  as  you  apply  it,  dry  and  wet,  or  sohiUc^  n 
you  take  it  to  be  it  is,  and  cannot  possibly  be  of  the  smallest  m 
to  any  plant  under  the  sun."  This  was  worse  than  a  thmlde^ 
bolt  to  all  our  pride  of  "  principles."  "  Why,  you  old  AeaM. 
quack,"  we  retorted,  "  some  of  us  know  more  of  humics  nd 
humic  action  than  is  known  yet  in  your  crucibles ;  we  osd  em 
change  the  colour  of  the  l^ves  with  humic  acid,  and  Uist  ii 
more  than  most  chemists  have  ever  thought  of  hithcTt<^  kC 
alone  the  aspiring  to  do  the  deed  as  we  can." 

So  far  for  the  explanation  of  what  humus  is,  and  whst  it  bii 
been  thought  to  do  for  us  gardeners.  Now,  let  me  explain  aot 
what  is  meant  by  decomposition  of  water ;  for  unless  yoseg 
people  and  old  folks  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  we  neb 
use  o^  how  can  they  get  at  the  meaning  of  what  we  write  led 
say  ?  What  is  more  common  from  our  pens  and  tongues  tbv 
the  word  compost — so  much  sand,  such  a  quantity  of  leaf  mooidi 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  peat  and  loam— these  put  togethv 
make  a  compost.  Now,  suppose  you  wanted  to  undo  this  toot 
post,  to  get  out  all  the  sand  by  itself,  the  leaf  mould  withoot 
peat  or  common  mould  with  it,  and  the  peat  freely  sepsrstod 
from  the  loam.  No  gardener  could  do  that  voa  know,  bat 
chemistry  could  do  it ;  and  the  old  man  would  tdl  yon  eftff 
it  was  done  that  he. merely  decomposed  your  compost  Tea 
composed  it  and  he  decomposed  it,  or  undid  it  into  the  sepaite 
parts  of  which  you  made  it.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  He 
decomposition  of  water,  and  the  watery  looks  of  vaikiited 
leaves  ?  Why,  you  must  know  that  water  is  not  a  eimpie  drink 
after  all,  as  they  say  it  is,  more  than  tea  or  coffee.  But  let  ns  take 
the  coffee  to  explain  it  by.  There  are  the  water,  tiheinflfc>  end 
the  dark  brown,  or  the  humus  of  the  coffee  as  one  m]([^sefi^ 
mixed,  and  that  is  coffee  composed  of  the  three  thingi--abq^ 
compost  in  fact — who  can  decompose  it,  or  get  out  the  eagtft 
the  coffee  brown,  and  the  water,  each  to  be  clear  of  the  etha 
two?  You  or  I  could  not  do  it;  but  chemistry  could,  and 
would  call  it  decomposing  ooffbe. 

Well,  pure  water  is  composed  of  two  things  and  half  a  thing, 
but  say  two  things,  as  sugar  and  water  were  in  the  coflbe;  and 
the  roots  of  plants  were  but  recently  discovered  to  have  the 
chemical  power  to  decompose  water,  just  as  the  chemist  decon- 
posed  the  compost  or  the  coffee ;  and  one  of  the  parts  of  whiik 
water  is  composed  would  be  poison  to  us  without  toe  other  psit; 
and  it  is  this  poisonous  part  (Hydrogen)  which  hnmus  suppUa 
to  the  soil  and  to  the  water  in  the  soil  on  which  roots  feed ;  ssd 
the  roots,  after  decomposing  the  black  water  of  or  from  fle 
humus,  take  only  the  feeding  part  out  of  that  whidi  wosid 
be  poison  to  us ;  the  other  part  is  let  off  free  as  far  ae  fOoCe  en 
concerned. 

This  hydrogen,  or  poriion  of  water  poisonous  to  animelei  H  is 
from  which  some  of  the  produote  of  plante  are  exdueinly  ob- 
tained— as  indiarubber,  gutta  peroha,  wax,  and  volatile  oQes 
besides  being  one  of  the  great  elements  from  which  the  wood  of 
plants  is  made  by  the  leaves,  and  leaves  make  the  rest  off  tibe 
wood  from  another  kind  of  poisonous  matter  floating  in  the  eir 
and  which  is  in  reality  part  of  it,  so  that  the  heartwood  of  theOe^ 
is,  by  the  most  mysterious  process  of  Nature,  made  by  the  sooti 
and  leaves  of  plants  from  sheer  stinks  and  smells,  which  no  CM 
can  sec  or  feel,  and  which  would  annihilate  the  whole  off  tte 
animsl  kingdom  were  it  not  kept  within  due  bounds  bytti 
*'^auirements  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

N^ow,  what  could  the  decompositum  of  water  giro  out  to  tti 
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ba-lthr  cODditioi.,  «,  tt>t  AM  oondiboii  cumot  b«  »onb«d  to  ;,  i^^Lnrf  to  turn  gre^)   to  iicorw  it«  TBrieg.tion  f  ^    Th. 

tll»t  n.ta«l  pnWMi  by  whwh  tbe  root,  of  pl.nti  decompoH  ^hrufa   /rom  whioh  tfae  enolMed  ]«t«i  were  Uken  wu  loine 

Bui  th^  i.  „oth«  poin.^  oU  one  it  U  tra,,  o.  -hioh  '""  **"  ^"'^^^  '™«"'^-  *»"  "  "*■"  ff^  ««"'■    , 

L»big  Uti  th>  fo»B  ot  hu  .pprolation.  but  with  »hloh  I  totally  ,  ^°  pfe<«"»  wwpition  m  conmion  Liurels,  the  iima  rule  « 

diMgTM-I  mttm  thB  notion  that  boMni^  pl«.t«  »t.  known  to  f°'  P™motmg  fruitfulueu  m  frwt  ^«  should  be  applied.    If. 

fsMi  they  miuC  neoeiMnly  excrete   refuuT  matter  -u   >miii>Li  J"^'  "'■/  ^~?'''  *"■  '  ^•"^S''*!^  ^""'  '•.5'Shl J  fed.  the  high 

do.     Anin,  J,  do.  oerhun],  i  for  you  c»niet  conceive   .uob  ^  JT^^B  »=°^  "».  "'"9''  ^  '"«  >"«««»  "/  t^*  gro-th  for  fruit- 

Ihiug  u  food   without  M>me  refd>e,   but  pLmU  do  not  feed  '"'"^  or  for  xw^tion.    Ihe  leevaa  of  your  Leurel  ue  jrt 

u  uiinMiB  do,  neither  ok.  they  eracuate  r^uie  »  we  do-.t  ^^7  betubla],  and  if  you  w^  to  tranepUnt  it  tin*  epnag  and 

H^  not  by  imparting  to  the  ioU  their  Mcrement.  through  P"^  'i^J°^^""  '"'I'  Z    '^°"' l^T  '^'r   '  'i    '  '" 

th«r  roola.  '        "^         "  ^  Tery  likdy  become  more  ftillj  lanetated  than  before.] 


may  be  a  thonmnd  things,  at  timee,  to  hinder  the  loaf  from  SOdETT,  1862. 

going  thoronghly  through  the  proceea  of  giving  off  the  lAole  of  Ii  geemi  a  Tery'ongraoiouB  thing,  w~ 

the  eiorements,  and  one  thing  out  of  that  thouMnd  will  cauae  hii  ingenuity  in  getting  before  yon  ai 

•otne  derangement  in  the  leaf.  The  leaf  imparts  the  aonaegnance  tainment  which  he  imagines  is  perfect  in  alt  its  parti,  to  (Uggart 

of  it*  derangement,  eo  to  speak,  to  the  part*  whioh  it  is  its  that  he  has  forgotten  the  orange  bi>«uili  with  the  dessert,  or 

offioe  more  immediately  to  fcwd  and  increase  i  that  consequence  tbat  there  wai  more  than  a  loufKCm  of  Onions  in  the  MwlirMe 

may  be  one  thing,  or  one  affection,  at  aae  time,  acoording  to  the  aux finet  Aerbet ;  and  yet  one  Bnd*  oneaeir  just  in  that  poattion 

time  of  the  season,  and  another  thing  ata  later  or  earlier  period,  with  Ihe  scbedole  of  the  Koyil  Horticultural  Society. 

Id  one  of  the  stages  of  Ihe  affeotioD  caused  by  some  hitch  in  the  It  ie  hard  not  to  express  unqualified  praise  when  Ihe  varioua 

■tomaoh,  the  leaf  itielf  being  that  organ  in  plants,  it  transmit*,  oourees,  beginning  witti  the  minor  shows  on  to  the  great  Qotud 

or  the  leaf  imparts,  the  affection  to  the  next  generation  through  and  Saturnalia,  are  so  liberally  set  out — when  the  sum  total  of 

it*  power  in  proriding  tbe  proper  food  for  the  seed ;  but  in  the  prises  offered  is  £2116 — when  fresh-water  aquaria,  and 

this  instance  the  food  is  not  quite  so  proper  to  the  seed  a*  window-boxes,  and  wax  Turnips,  and  anything  that  can  add 

it  should  be  throagh  that  affection  in  the  leaf.     The  conse-  rarirty  to  the  exhibition  or  be  pressed  into  the  serrice  (mach 

quence  is,  the  seedling  from  that  seed  so  affected  will  not  oome  in  the  same  way  that  I  recollect  a  medical  book  society  thought 

•o  true  to  the  kind  a*  if  it  bad  been  fed  by  a  healthy  or  more  it  enough,  if  a  book  were  written  by  a  medical  man,  14  include 

healthy  leaf  or  leaves.      The  consequence  is,    a  aeedUng  pos-  it  in  its  list*),  i«ceive  prizes — yet  as  a  friend  to  its  welfare  and 

sesaing  features  differing  &om  the  type,  and  one  of  the  features  desirous  of  ils  efficiency,  I  cannot  give  it  unqoaliEed  praise  ; 

may  be  a  more  lolt  and  sncoulent  leaf,  or  it  may  be  a  variegated  and  in  the  grumbling  remarks  that  I  now  make  I  am  not  only 

l«af-  expressing  my  own  sentiments,  bat  thoae  of  many  practical  men. 

There  is  nothing  known  to  me   from  which  I   could  con-  And  when  as  a  florist  I  object  to  the  manner  in  whicb  we  have 

adentiously  infer  variegation  in  leaves  or  parts  of  plants  toarise,  been  slighted,  I  do  not  intend  to  suppose  that  there  wu  any 

except  through  some  such  process  affecting  the  seed  in  the  Brat  deliberata  sttempt  to  "mub"  us. 

instance.      All  tbe  turn*  that  all  plants  take  are,  no  doubt,  I  must  suppose  that  the  Council,  end  the  Exhibition  Com- 

referabla  to  some  chemical  procees,  and  so  is  this  of  rariegstion.  mitteej  and  the  Secretary,  are  all  honourable  men  desirous  of 

But  all  Ihe  chemistry  in  the  world  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  accommodating  *U  parlies,  and  that  what  we  hare  to  complain 

make  a  single  leaf  or  a  blade  of  grass,  or  alter  tba  form  or  of  arises  rather  from  underrating  the  value  of  tbe  flowar*  whioh 

colour  of  a  leaf  in  such  a  manner  as  can  be  transmitted  through  we  especially  consider  worthy  of  their  notice.     Bnt  I  ieg  to 

successive  generations   of  propagation,   so  to  speak.    I  fully  submit  a  few  Nasons  to  show  that  our  complaints  are  well 

admit,  figuratively,  that  new  plant*  are  created  every  yew  of  our  grounded. 

lives  by  the  agency  of  man,  but  I  cannot  conceive  such  a  power  The  exclusion  of  a  large  number  of  floriits'  flowers  from  the 

a*  woi^d,  or  could,  alter  any  planter  leaf  from  the  state  it  was  schedule  of  1861  attracted  the  attention  of  several  members  of 

in  on  coming  into  eiistenoe.  the  Floral  Committee ;    and  a  re*olution  was  pasted  and  for^ 

The  real  cause  of  variegation  none  of  u*  know,  and  those  who  warded  to  the  Conncit,  naming  the  omiisious,  and  soggceting 

assume    a  knowledge  of  it   by  referring   it  to    tome  state   of  their  insertion  in  that  for  1S6Z.     A  courteous  reply  was  returned, 

disease,  do  so  merely  to  avoid  a  very  diScnlt  problem.     It  may  saying  they  must  be  considered  in  the  schedule  for  1662.     But 

be  from  »ome  diseased  condition,  bnt  evidences  are  quite  as  there  was  a  hitoh  somewhere :  either  it  was  not  reported  in  tbe 

numerous  and  aa  atronff  against  that  view  of  the  question  as    proper  quarter,  or  else  it  was  fo^olten,  or  else .    However, 

in  favour  of  it.  All  that!  hold  is,  that  sports  in  this  form  are  not  it  is  not  worth  while  suggesting  sny  more  reasons,  bnt  there  t*  the 
the  result  of  aooident,  and  that  yon  cannot  imitato  them  by  simple  fact- 
manual  process ;  also,  that  it  is  not  the  diseased  condition  of  How,  when  the  Tlonl  Committee,  composed  as  it  is  supposed 
tbe  parents  that  is  *o  traD*mitted,  for  the  most  healthy  parent*  to  he  of  the  most  practical  men  that  can  be  got  together,  unani- 
in  the  garden  are  just  as  liable  to  have  a  variegated  offspring  a*  mously  records  ils  opinion,  sorely  the  least  they  can  expect 
those  in  the  last  s<ages  of  decay.  Then,  if  variegation  cannot  be  is  that  due  attention  be  paid  to  their  recommendations.  I  am 
made  by  man  or  come  into  being  but  by  seed,  it  must  be  caused  not  disposed  to  caQ  it,  as  some  did,  "  quiet  insolence  ;"  but  the 
aa  many  maintain  irith  me,  through  some  chemical  change  that  very  strong  feeling  that  such  an  eipreasion  indicates,  combined 
ia  unusual  in  the  food  of  Die  parent  plants,  or  in  their  own  with  that  which  I  also  heard — "  we  shall  have  to  reaign  r» 
organs  when  converting  all  that  is  foul  and  Blthj  under  them  nam  !"  shows  that  there  is  a  leaven  at  work  in  a  body,  let  ns 
and  above  them  into  the  products  of  ibeir  own  kingdom.  remember,  composed  of  gentlemen  who   give  tbeir  time  and 

In  conoL:*ion,  my  last  experiment  is  more  puizling  to  me  than  labours  gratuitously,  which  it  will  hardly  be  well  to  disregard- 
most  I  have  had  in  hand  on  variegition.  In  1BC9  and  in  Secondly.  It  must  he  reooDected  tliat  the  more  popular 
1B6061, 1  planted  twelve  of  tbe  healthiest  plants  I  had  of  the  direction  given  to  the  management  of  the  horticultural  Bodety 
Crystal  Palace  Scarlet  Geranium  in  the  same  spots  and  the  very  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  National  Florionltural,  the 
Mune  soil.  I  had  so  many  flowers  of  the  best  trues  of  each  plant  Ifationil  Boss  and  Pomologioal  Societies,  and  that  therefore  it 
dnsted  with  the  pollen  of  one  of  my  strong  healthy  seedlings  would  be  naturally  expected  that  thoie  subjects  whieh  were 
with  plain  green  teares.  All  the  seedlings  from  them  in  1859-60  tbeir  especial  province  should  be  thoroughly  provtdsd  fbr.  Aj 
trere  a*  plain  and  »a  green  as  those  of  the  parents  ;  bnt  from  a  general  rule  they  are  ;  bnt  there  seems  an  arbitrariness  in  the 
laat  season  I  have  now  hardly  a  seedling  of  the  very  same  cross,  selection  of  some  and  the  njection  of  others  which  is  nnaeooDnt- 
and  under  eiaotly  similar  cirenmstanoes,  with  a  clear  green  able.  Why  should  Tulips  be  placed  in  the  schedule  ia  Hay, 
Isaf  free  from  whito  specks  and  blotches.  Whatever  may  have  and  Pinks  be  excluded  in  June  t  Why  should  Canialiou  and 
kMD  he  cauM,  it  affected  twelve  plants  jnst  alike.  Fiootees  (whioh  Dr.  landley  prefen  to  the  Dahlia)  be  abantt 
D,  BUTON.  from  the  July  Bbov,  and  SE6a  gwni  to  fc" — ■"  -'— *-  »--'-«-- 
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the .CftUdiumt  and  Begonias?  It  may  put  money  into  the 
pooket  of  some  "eminent  nurserymen,"  and  fill  up  a  large 
space ;  but  these  are  not  reasons  suificient  to  satisFy  questioners 
upon  the  point. 

Thirdly.  I  fearlessly  appeal  to  the  general  interest  that  they 
excite  as  in  itself  a  suflleiont  reason  for  their  being  more  con- 
sidered than  they  are.  I  know  they  are  the  abomination  of 
botanists  ;  but  ve  may  be  thankful  that  all  lovers  of  flowers  are 
not  botanists,  or  we  should  be  overwhelmed  with  all  sorts  of 
rubbish.  But  the  question  is,  What  do  the  public  in  general 
think  of  them  ?  Why,  I  read  a  complaint  the  other  day  in  one 
of  the  gardening  papers,  that  people  examined  them  so  closely 
and  stayed  so  long  over  them  that  the  thoroughfare  was  ob- 
structed. May  I  ask  whether  that  was  the  case  with  the  tree 
Ferns,  or  the  Dracicnas,  or  the  Caladiums  ?  I  trow  not.  As 
a  florist  I  may  be,  perhaps,  too  much  inclined  to  look  favourably 
on  my  pets ;  but  1  do  believe  that  for  one  grower  of  tree  Ferns 
there  are  a  thoueand  growers  of  Boses  and  a  hundred  of  Car- 
nationp  and  Picotecs,  and  surely  that  which  is  the  favourite  in 
ctiltivation  ought  to  be  considered  in  an  exhibition. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  in  answer  to  tliis,  **  Wo  cannot  take 
in  everything.  We  huve  expended  »o  much,  and  wo  must  })lace 
a  limit  somewhere."  Well,  let  it  be  so;  but  I  think  I  have 
pointed  out  where  a  curtailment  might  have  been  made  without 
any  great  harm.  Why  not  have  included  the  Begonias  in  the 
fino-foliaged  plants  ?  And  surely  it  is  as  much  within  the 
province  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  to  encourage  the 
production  of  a  good  stand  of  Finks  and  Banunculus  as  that 
of  a  wax  Cabbage,  or  the  arrangement  of  a  fresh-water  aquarium 
with  its  tadpoles  and  water-newts.  Besides,  I  suppose  £30 
would  cover  pretty  well  the  requirements  we  make ;  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  Council*s  while  for  that  sum  to  make  grumblers 
of  a  large  body  of  x)ersons,  especially  as  it  arises  from  the  non- 
carrying out  of  a  proposition  of  which  they  have  approved. 

There  are  some  other  points  about  which,  as  tlie  fit  is  on  me, 
I  may  as  well  say  a  few  words.  Did  not  my  friend  Mr.  Hole, 
in  the  most  chivalrous  manner,  resign  his  laurels  as  the  origi- 
nator of  the  National  Bose  Show  to  the  Horticultural  Society  ? 
They  acknowledged  that  last  year;  but  not  only  this  rear  do 
thoy  omit  all  mention  of  his  name,  but  they  fix  thoir  show  at 
the  suggestion  of  one  grower  (my  worthy  friend  the  Vioar  of 
Bush  ton),  on  the  26th  of  June,  when  northern  growers  will  be 
unable  to  cxliibit,  unless  the  season  be  very  different  to  what  it 
has  been — and  as  a  result  he  is  now  endeavouring  to  organise 
a  midland  and  northern  show ;  and  thus  probably  our  hopes 
of  a  national  Boso  show  will  be  centred  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  who  are  wiser  than  to  do  such  things.  And  why, 
may  it  be  askod,  wh«.'n  tl38  for  Boses  are  most  liberally  given 
on  the  26th  of  June,  is  there  not  one  single  prize  olTervd  on  the 
2nd  July,  when  they  will  be  unquestionably  in  finer  condition  ? 
Such  things  pass  the  comprehension  of  our  philosophy. 

Is  it  too  late  to  say  a  word  about  the  site  of  the  exhibition  ? 
We  had  last  year  a  taste  of  what  the  conservatory  is— destructive 
to  the  well-being  of  cut  flowers  and  very  inconvenient.  What 
it  will  be  this  jear,  with  the  largo  accession  of  visitors  we  may 
expeot  in  London  from  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
we  hardly  dare  to  think.  But  could  not  the  exhibition  be  imder 
canvass  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  garden  ? 

Some  of  the  grievances  thus  complained  of  may  be  remedied, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  whatever  Mr.  EvIps  can  do  consistently 
with  his  position  to  forward  our  views  he  will ;  but  he  has  not 
the  power,  although  he  may  have  the  will.  Wc  must  try  and 
apply  a  little  gentle  pressure  wliere  such  will  most  tell ;  and  I 
feel  sure  that  if  two  members  of  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees 
wero  added  to  the  Exhibition  Committee  it  would  n?ake  matters 
right,  and  prevent  these  serious  blunders  in  future. — D.,  Deal. 


WOBSLEY    HALL,    NEAB    MANCHESTEB. 
THE  SKAT  OF  THE  EABL  OF  ELLESMEEE. 

EFFECTS   OF  THE  SEVEBE  WDITEE  OF  1861. 

Tnouon  the  greater  part  of  the  extensive  pleasure  grounds  at 
his  place  arc  elevated  considerably  above  a  flat  district  to  the 
>outh,  yet  many  evergreens  suffered  severely  on  the  night  of 
he  ever-memorable  21th  of  December,  1860,  more  especially  the 
/Ommon  Laurels,  which  wero  all  killed  down  to  the  ground. 
Mr.  Davidson,  the  intelligent  gardener,  thought  it  advisable, 
•owever  '« i-nve  thnn  standing  to  see  whether  they  would  shoot 


observed  that  nearly  all  of  them  had  this  last  mnmier  aholoiiat 
the  base  strongly,  some  having  nuide  ehooto  2  faeft  ]|%L  Wm 
were  at  work  sawing  off  the  dead  tope,  whieh  made  «BHte 
pes-rods.  In  two  or  three  years  tbey  will  be  demee  biuk«  ipk 
The  young  shoots  hare  not  suffered  at  all  from  the  tab  tf 
this  winter. 

PaHugal  Laurels. — In  the  lower  parte  of  the  grntmrtittw 
have  some  of  the  branches  destroyed,  but  the  Imng  biwia 
have  grown  well  since.  Others  in  more  elevated  poeitioB  km 
not  a  twig  or  a  leaf  injured.  A  long  row  of  biuhei  8ta  * 
10  feet  high,  on  a  level  below  the  far-famed  flower  garden  ni«i^ 
partially  injured,  though  growing  on  a  itrong  olay.  Thik% 
terraces  above  them,  perhaps,  have  been  a  means  of 
them,  and  also  the  full  exposure  to  the  south  has 
to  make  short  shoots  earlr,  the  wood  of  which  became  i 
and  well  ripened  before  the  severe  frost  set  in. 

Bhododendrons. — ^The  pleasure  gronnda  here  are  pkM^ 
stocked  with  large  specimens  of  this  fine  evergreen  ahrnb.  Ily 
are  not  injured  in  the  least,  though  the  greater  part  of  timw 
hybrids  of  the  Catawbiense  class.  This  enmrner  bat  him  • 
favourable  one  for  them,  and  the  consequence  is,  theji 
universally  well  furnished  with  blossom-buds.  They  will 
a  splendid  display  this  year. 

Eoses.—Some  old  standards  and  old  aorta  have  itooA  111 
frosts  well,  but  many,  if  not  all,  in  the  lower  parti  wen  klM. 
Even  Boses  on  their  own  roots  suffered  severely,  tiwiigfa  Unij 
have  pushed  out  strongly.  There  is  a  Hose  gudea  in  a  toy 
high  position ;  all  the  shoots  that  were  pegged  down  to  the 
ground  escaped,  but  such  as  were  trained  upright  to  a  wis 
trellis  all  died  down  to  the  ground ;  but  this  summer  iiMMt  if 
them  have  made  very  strong  shoots,  which  have  eoBpM|f 
clothed  anew  the  trellis.  ITie  shoots  are  now  alive  to  thi 
very  tips,  and  are  as  green  and  healthy  as  possible.  In  fat, 
some  are  nearly  in  leaf,  so  favoured  are  they  this,  compawUidj 
speaking,  mild  winter. 

Araucaria  imhricata. — On  each  side  of  the  long  walk  Isidi^ 
down  the  pleasure  ground  through  an  old  wood  to  the  titaha 
garden,  there  was  planted  Eome  eight  or  ten  years  sgo  s  sflW" 
what  irregular  avenue  of  Araucarias.  They  were  plabted  a  ih» 
level  surface  without  any  particular  care,  and  have  grown  ta^. 
Tlie  hard  winter  has  affected  them  variously.  Some  thit  «Bn 
fully  exposed  to  the  wind  arc  I  fear  quite  dead ;  others  patid|f 
sheltered  have  some  of  their  lower  branches  quite  killed  \  ottn 
have  during  the  past  summer  made  some  small  gnrnthiy  ad 
many  of  their  tops  are  green  and  healthy.  I  am  glad,  hoveffTi 
to  record  that  there  arc  a  considerable  number  that  hifs  bom 
the  battle  with  the  frost  and  the  breexe  unscathed,  ths  my 
lowest  branches  being  quite  green  and  healthy.  Neai^all  tfaose 
that  havb  escaped  uninjured  are  surrounded  with  low  BMo- 
dendrons,  which,  as  Mr.  Davidson  justly  observed,  bm  w 
doubt  kept  the  frost  from  injuring  the  main  stems,  nd  sin 
protected  the  roots  iu  n  great  measure.  It  is  evident  Ihsa  sif 
some  seedling  plants  of  Araucaria  that  axe  more  hardy  dnn 
others.  • 

Other  Coniferous  Trees, — Of  these  there  are  not  noany  spfCHi 
growing  here.  I  observed  the  Deodars  were  partially  irnined; 
Pinus  austrisca  has  stood  well,  as  also  Pinus  ezcelsa,  and  Pimi 
Cembra ;  Abies  nigra,  a  fine  specimen,  quite  safe ;  Wal^itovi 
gigantea — when  Her  Majesty  our  Gracious  Queen  visited  ^^nhr 
two  or  throe  years  ago,  she  planted  as  a  commemoration  of  bp 
visit,  a  flnc  specimen  of  this  most  magnificent  deniaen  of  Cbt 
fomia.  It  ha»  grown  well  and  stood  the  winters  nniirincd. 
From  all  that  I  have  obser?cd  and  heard,  I  am  oonTineed  tkit 
this  flne  timber  tree  is  a«  hardy,  if  not  hardier,  than  nry  stWr 
foreign  evergreen  coniferous  tree  ever  imported  into  (his 
eouutry.  Should  this  opinion  be  ooneot,  the  negcti 
may  expect  to  be  able  to  plant  it  largely  for  timber 
with  every  prospect  of  success. 

Irish  YevM, — On  the  terraces  adjoining  the  large  flower  _, 
this  compact-growing  tree  has  been  plained  rather  nuiMra%i 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  uniform  level,  and  uawd 
to  ffive  a  variety  of  colour.  1  observed  several  of  the  top  nMli 
witnered.  This  was  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  i ' ' 
and  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  tliat  this  is  the  true 
empUfied  by  some  specimens  thst  had  been  removed  into  a 
rich  soil  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  have  then 
healthy  shoots  to  thehighest  points.  A'|;ood  _ 

with  guano  water  would,  I  have  no  doubts  haife  a-  good 
'^hese  Yews  on  the  terraces. 
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large  sheet  of  water  in  the  Ie?el  heiow  the  flower  garden.  In 
the  oentre  of  thia  lake  Ihava  ia  m  large  island,  and  on  that  island 
Mr.  Davidaon  ia  hnaj  now  forming  what  will  be  a  moat  extraor- 
dinary anblerraneoua  grotto  of  a  oiroular  form,  with  manj 
winding  covered  entranoea  through  rookwork  to  it.  It  it  to 
oontrired  thai  open  spaoes  facing  tiie  water  form  half-ciroular 
seats.  Theae  in  a  hot  summer  day  will  be^  after  a  long  walk, 
Terj  oool,  pleasant,  refreshing,  rssting-plaoes.  In  other  parts  of 
the  lake,  on  the  land  side,  there  are  formed  a  kind  of  grottoes  for 
the  water  fowls  to  enter  and  breed  in  and  rear  their  young. 

Directly  facing  the  central  large  grotto,  the  Sari  has  had  a 
long  avenue  cut  through  the  ancient  wood  to  the  walk  before 
refinred  to,  as  connecting  the  pleasure  ground  and  the  kitchen 
gardens.  A  gravel  walk  is  being  form^  through  this  avenue, 
and  large  evergreens — such  as  Yews,  Bhododendrons,  tree  Box, 
kc,  planted  on  each  side.  Standing  at  the  end  next  the  con- 
neeting*walk,  the  long  viata  throu]^  the  forest  terminating  witli 
the  Iske,  and  across  it  the  grotto  will  be  seen.  When  completed 
this  will  be  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  view.  These  ez- 
tensire  altcrationa  employ  a  considerable  number  of  bands, 
which  i»  one  of  the  blessings  that  a  wealthy  nobleman  has  in  his 
power  to  bestow  upon  the  needy  poor,  and  no  one  it  more  ready 
to  make  this  judicious  use  of  his  abundance  than  the  owner  of 
thia  fine  place.  To  give  a  poor  man  labour  is  ftr  better  than  to 
give  him  diarity;  &e  former  renders  him  in  a  measure  in- 
dependent <suid  happy  ;  the  latter,  idle,  careless,  and  miserable. 

From  the  pleasure  ground  I  transferred  myself  to  the  extensive 
kitchen  gardens.  Here  every  part  is  in  a  state  of  progress. 
Pine  Apples  in  their  various  stages,  some  ripe,  others  swelling, 
some  fruits  just  peeping  up  through  the  leaves.  Succession 
plants  advancing  and  being  potted,  and  the  nursing  stock 
healthy.  The  whole  with  not  an  insect  on  them  that  I  could  spy 
out.  Cucumbers  bearing,  Mushrooms  springing  up  abundantly, 
Vines  the  first  crop  as  large  as  peas,  Peaches  just  setting,  and 
others  coming  into  blossom.  Out  of  doors,  showing  how  warm 
the  weather  has  been,  I  observed  Apricot  blossoms  very  nearly 
expanded,  although  £rrington*s  idea  of  retarding  had  been 
practised  by  keeping  the  trMs  a  distance  from  the  walls.  Pears 
and  Apples  this  jear  are  well  set  with  blossom-buds — a  rather 
unusual  thing  in  this  moist  climate  and  low  situation. 

Here  I  observed  a  novel  kind  of  shelter  for  Boses  and  ether 
half-hardy  things.  It  is,  in  £sct,  a  tent  in  the  form  of  a  half 
span-roo^  corered  with  firittain's  threefold  cotton-netting. 
Mr.  Davidson  speaks  very  favourably  of  it.  I  noted  the  Bote 
trees  were  looking  well  and  in  full  leaf.  Strawberry  plants  in 
pots  were  growing,  and  Chrysanthemums  progressing  almost  too 
last.  The  half-hardy  Pentstemons  are  kept  under  it,  and  were 
as  fresh  and  lively  as  if  it  were  September  instead  of  February. 
Many  species  of  British  and  exotic  hardy  Ferns  are  in  this  net 
house  and  are  very  healthy.  I  do  think  a  house  of  this  kind, 
covered  with  this  kind  of  net  which  is  strong  and  lasting,  would 
be  a  useful  adjunct  in  every  garden. 

The  stock  of  bedding-out  plants  here  is  really  enormous,  and 
the  whole  are  looking  remarkably  fresh  andf  green.  I  wish  those 
who  doubt  the  fitness  of  Gktzania  splendens  saw  the  immense 
lot  of  it  grown  here.  Lsst  summer  it  bloomed  most  profusely 
and  was  generally  admired.  I  must,  however,  conclude  these 
few  brief  desultory  remarks  on  the  gardens  at  Woraley,  as  my 
allotted  space  is  full ;  but  I  may  hare  more  to  say  about  other 
matters  connected  with  the  flower  garden  at  a  future  opportunity. 
— T.  Appleby. 


HOW  TO  TEEAT  VARIEGATED  BEGONIAS. 

Ik  the  latter  part  of  March  turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots, 
shake  most  of  the  old  soil  off,  and  out  aw^y  all  unsightly  leaves 
from  them.  Pot  them  into  dean,  well-crocked  pots  as  small  as 
you  can  get  them  into  comfortably.  The  soil  to  use  is  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  strong  fibrous  loam,  peat  one  part,  silver  sand  one 
part,  and  a  little  charcoal  broken  rather  small. 

After  potting  plunge  them  into  a  sweet  bottom  beat  of  about 
70",  keeping  them  close  for  a  few  days.  They  must  be  kept 
shaded  from  the  sun,  aa  its  rays  soon  bum  the  leaves. 

About  the  middle  of  April  they  will  have  filled  the  pots  with 
roots,  if  all  has  gone  on  right.  Then  mix  a  compost  for  them 
aa  before,  with  an  addition  of  a  little  rotten  dung  about  one 
put.  Warm  it  in  one  of  the  houses  or  elsewhere,  so  that  the 
plants  may  receive  no  check  from  potting.  Then  place  them 
Mok  again  for  a  fninight ;  from  thence  take  them  into  the  stove. 


By  that  time  they  will  begin  to  look  well,  and  will  maka  biad- 
some  plants. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  they  will  bear  the  temperatmv  and 
light  of  the  conservatory,  if  they  are  shaded,  and  may  remain 
there  for  about  two  months,  excepting  some  of  the  very  tender 
sorts,  these  I  keep  in  the  stove.  Towards  October  they  will  not 
want  so  much  water,  give  them  only  just  enough  to  keep  them 
from  flagging ;  thin  ;  place  them  then  in  the  coolest  end  of  the 
house.  They  will  require  but  very  little  water  in  the  winter 
months. — A  Constant  Subschibkb. 

[We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again  aa  you 
obligingly  olTer. — Eds.  J.  ofH.] 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATION. 

{Continued  ffom  page  438.) 

Bkans,  Scablet  Buwnbes  ATn>  Dwabp  Kidney.— The 
latter  class  presents  a  greater  variety,  but  they  may  easily  be 
reduced.  The  Early  Dun,  Liver-coloured,  and  Negro  for  general 
crop,  and  the  Mohawk  for  forcing  will  be  found  to  answer  very 
well;  but  other  names  might  represent  these  and  answer  the 
same  end.  Natives  of  a  warmer  climate,  they  like  a  warm  diy 
soil,  and  must  not  be  planted  too  soon.  The  middle  of  April  u 
soon  enough  in  a^  general  way  in  most  places  about  London,  and 
a  little  later  than  that  in  cold  late  places ;  and  occasional  sowing 
up  to  the  end  of  June  will  carry  on  the  succession.  This  us^S 
vegetable  also  forces  better  than  anything  I  know  of,  and  may 
be  had  at  all  times  where  there  is  accommodation  to  force  it. 
Here  we  have  had  a  supply  since  the  middle  of  December  by 
sowing  four  or  five  Beans  in  a  three-inch  pot  in  heat,  and  after 
these  are  up  with  two  rough  leaves  they  are  transferred  to 
an  eight-inch  pot,  the  ball  being  broken  a  little  to  allow  the 
plants  to  spread ;  small  twigs  support  the  tender  growUi,  and, 
being  near  the  glass  they  bear  well.  In  the  open  ground  they 
ought  to  have  a  sunny  exposed  place,  and  they  will  amply 
reward  any  care  that  may  be  taken  of  tl  em.  The  Scarlet  I 
Bunners  are  more  robust,  and  at  the  same  time  more  prolific,  \ 
continuing  bearing  until  frost  puts  an  end  to  their  existence;  and, 
as  a  cottage  plant,  it  is  second  to  few  for  general  usefulness.  - 
The  first  week  in  May  is  soon  enough  to  sow  the  first  batch, 
and  they  may  be  sown  from  then  to  the  middle  of  June ;  but 
the  bearing  properties  of  the  plant  are  such  that  it  very  often 
happens  the  first  rows  continue  in  bearing  to  the  last ;  slender 
poles  about  8  feet  or  9  feet  high  are  best  for  them,  and  the  rows 
ought  to  be  at  least  6  feet  apart.  The  bearing  properties  of 
the  plant  are  much  enhanced  by  not  allowing  any  pods  to  remain. 
on  to  ripen ;  in  other  respects  EBo  plant  requires  nO  partioular 
attention  after  it  is  once  started  to  climb  the  poles. 

Broccoli. — This  extensive  family  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  as  it  forms  such  an  important  item  in  the  general  bill  of 
fare ;  heads  of  Broccoli  in  one  form  or  another  being  expected  all 
the  year  when  Cauliflower  falls  short — in  fact,  the  two  vegetablea 
approach  so  near  each  other  in  appearance  and  utility  that  the 
distinction  between  them  is  difiicult  to  explain,  and  some  of  the 
varieties  of  Broccoli  resembling  Cauliflower  are  often  cultivated 
for  su  nmer  use ;  indeed  I  have  heard  an  experienced  gardener  say 
that  he  has  cut  Walcheren  Broccoli  all  the  year  round.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  in  mild  seasons  the  winter  supply 
of  this  useful  product  is  more  plentiful  and  regular  than  in 
severe  winters — in  fact,  except  in  a  few  favoured  localitiea 
it  cannot  be  had  with  a  certainty  all  the  year  round ;  the  best 
situation  for  it  is  near  the  coast,  and  especially  that  part  where 
there  is  least  frost,  as  the  south  and  south-western  coast.  The 
names  given  to  some  varieties  plainly  indicate  the  favoured 
spots  of  its  growth,  Penzance  and  Portsmouth,  the  frosts  being 
less  severe  on  the  coasts ;  and  this  vegetable  not  objecting  to  the 
occasional  saline  spray  that  finds  its  way  inland  some  little  dis- 
tance during  a  storm,  it  is  made  to  thrive  and  grow  at  times 
when  similar  plants  in  the  interior  are  killed  outright  by  the 
severe  frost.  But,  as  the  choice  of  such  situations  is  confined  to 
a  few,  the  ordinary  cultivation  inland  will  be  treated  of. 

For  distinction  it  is  better  to  divide  the  Broccoli  £imily  into 
classes.  No.  1  being  for  autumn  and  early  winter,  it  might 
consist  of  Early  Purple  and  White  Cape,  with  one  or  two  otbefs 
as  Imperial.  No.  2  is  supposed  for  midwinter  use,  and  may- 
consist  of  Walcheren,  Snow's  Winter,  White  Sprouting,  Kni|;^t*a 
Protecting,  and  one  or  two  others.  No.  3  bemg  the  late  aprii^ 
kinds,  represented  by  the  Portsmouth  a  large  kind,  Wiloove 
an  intermediate  variety,  and  the  small  dwarf  varieties  called 
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Miller's  DR'arf  or  Bussian ;  the  latter  being  smaller  may  be 
planted  closer,  tliey  arc  very  hardy,  but  they  all  come  in  together. 
There  are  several  otlier  varieties  in  this  section,  as  the  Brimstone, 
Emperor,  Incomparable,  and  others ;  but  they  differ  but  little 
from  each  other.  A  late  purple  is,  however,  useful,  and  in 
sowing  it  is  better  to  have  small  varieties  in  order  that  if  one 
fail  another  mar  come  on ;  this  is  more  especially  advisable 
when  the  seed  cannot  bo  depended  on.  Sow  the  late  kinds 
about  the  third  week  in  April ;  but  the  Early  Gape  need  not  be 
sown  until  the  Ist  of  June  ;  the  Walcheren  and  Snow's  Winter 
about  nridway  between  thei^e  two  periods.  If  the  weather  be  dry 
cover  the  seed-beds  with  bouglis  or  something  of  that  kind  to 
shade  them  a  little,  taking  care  that  the  birds  do  not  carry  the 
seeds  away,  wliicli  thpy  are  fond  of  doing  ;  plant  out  as  occasions 
offer.  Generally  this  crop  is  made  to  succeed  some  other,  as 
early  Potatoes,  Peas,  or  such  like,  and  the  young  plants  arc 
sometimes  planted  between  rows  of  Peas  while  the  latter  are 
standing.  Where  ground  is  scarce  this  is  excusable  and  recom- 
mendable,  taking  care  in  gatliering  the  Peas  not  to  injure  the 
Broccoli  plants.  About  2  feet  apart  each  way  will  do  for  the 
Capo  and  medium-sized  growing  kinds ;  but  the  Southampton 
and  large  spring  varieties  may  be  wider,  while  Miller^s  Dwarf 
may  be  closer.  The  game  place  as  recommended  for  Borecole, 
planting  in  sliallovr  drills,  is  advised  for  this  plant,  and  earthing- 
up  the  same.  On  the  apjjroach  of  severe  weather  it  is  a  very 
good  plan  to  lay  some  of  the  late  kinds  just  coming  into  use  down 
on  one  side,  by  taking  a  small  spit  of  earth  out  from  the  root  on 
one  side  and  bending  the  plant  down  that  way,  laying  the  spit 
on  the  other  side  ;  it  is  best  to  point  them  to  the  west  as  being 
the  direction  they  are  least  likely  to  take  harm,  the  centre  or 
head  being  protected  by  the  overlying  leaves. 

Cauliflowbb. — Tliis  is  for  the  summer  what  Broccoli  is  for 
the  winter ;  and,  if  care  bo  taken  to  plant  a  few  Cauliflower 

Slants  in  an  early  situation,  and  a  few  of  the  latest  kinds  of 
Iroocoli  in  the  latest  places,  it  is  likely  the  lattsr  will  carry  on 
the  supply  until  tlie  former  come  into  use.  Usually  there  is 
about  a  week  blank  between  the  two  :  this,  however,  may  be  got 
over  by  careful  management  as  above.  Cauliflowers  afford  few 
varieties ;  but  sometimes  a  spurious  kind  gets  into  cultivation. 
But  as  every  one  knows  the  genuine  article  it  need  not  be 
described  here.  Sow  on  the  1st  of  September  for  the  first  crop, 
and  as  early  in  the  spring  as  can  bo  done  for  the  second.  Suc- 
ceeding crops  may  be  sown  up  to  the  end  of  June.  Plant  out 
on  good  ground,  as  this  plant  is  a  greedy  liver ;  and  is  benefited 
by  occasional  waterings  with  liquid  manure.  The  young  plants 
kept  over  the  winter  must  liavo  some  protection  either  of  glass 
or  something  as  a  substitute  for  it ;  sometimes,  however,  they 
will  stand  mild  winters  unprotected,  but  it  is  better  to  have  a 
few  under  shelter  lest  an  unusually  severe  winter  set  in ;  plant 
2J  feet  apart  each  way,  on  ground  that  is  deep,  rich,  and  open. 
Some  of  the  summer  crops  may  be  on  a  north  border  in  the  very 
hot  weather ;  but,  generally,  this  crop  does  best  in  the  open 
square. 

Cabbages. — To  the  cottager  this  is  second  to  no  vegetable 
that  is  grown ;  neither  is  its  use  less  thought  of  by  the 
more  wealthy.  Cabbage  and  Cabbage  sprouts  being  supposed 
to  be  forthcoming  at  least  nine  months  of  tho  year.  As 
a  vegetable  the  Cabbage  has  certainly  improved  the  last 
twenty  years  ;  tlie  liability  of  the  plant  to  run  to  seed  in  April 
has  in  a  certain  measure  been  got  over,  and  some  of  the  best 
varieties  can  now  be  forwarded  somewhat  earlier  the  preceding 
autunm  on  that  account.  About  the  20th  of  July  i*  soon 
enough  to  sow  the  first  batch,  and  again  tho  1st  and  12th  of 
August;  and,  as  some  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  first  lot, 
it  is  best  not  to  plant  too  many  of  that  sowing.  A  second 
sowing  may  b*^  nuide  early  in  spring,  and  another  after  that  if 
required ;  but,  generally  speakmg,  the  sprouts  from  the  first 
plantation  servo  the  af^er  season.  The  varieties  are  numerous 
enough;  but  Barnes'  Dwarf,  Blenheim,  and  Imperial,  arc  all 
good  early  kinds-,  while  the  Nonpareil  and  Enfield  Market  are 
also  good,  hut  a  little  later.  Tlie  lied  pickling  Cabbage  may 
also  be  mentioned  here :  this  need  not  be  sown  until  spring,  as 
likewise  may  the  IJraganza  or  Couve  Tronchuda,  a  loose-growing 
ilant,  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  being  the  part  eaten  ;  it  is  like  the 
ted  and  Druniluad  (or  Scotch),  an  autumn  Cabbage,  and  they 
ill  require  more  room  than  the  ordinary  spring  or  summer 
Jabbage  ;  but  the  requirements  of  tho  whole  are  much  the  same 
as  that  o!  the  Broc  •"''  Cauliflower,  &c.  TL  ""^ru^^tions  th'*  » 
r't'  w»  .f,  *,    ^^TitJr,,       onlying  also  to  *^^"'"  ?'^npo^ 


GLADIOLI  ATTACKED  BY  WIEEWOEMS. 

My  varieties  of  Qkdiolus  gandavenais  did  flrorse  thin  wmI 
last  year.  Tiie  bloom  of  most  of  them  was  doitroyed  by  thtipis 
but,  besides  these,  the  leaves  of  many  turned  brown  and  med 
off  before  coming  to  maturity.  The  bulba  of  some  of  thoa  hid 
been  eaten  into,  I  suspect  by  wireworm,  but  X  afti  not  nm 
whether  this  was  the  result  or  the  cause  of  unhealthinew,  u  th» 
more  weak -growing  kinds  were  generally  att-acked.  Will  a  sui- 
ture  of  lime  render  them  loss  liable  to  be  attacked  by  Temm? 
The  soil  is  light,  but  the  situation  damp  and  overgrown^  and 
ground  vermin  are  abundant.  I  plant  the  Gladioli  in  am 
pared  trench  3  feet  wide,  filled  with  made  soil  to  a  depth  of 
3  feet.  This  may  possibly  encourage  wireworms.  If  yon  n* 
commend  lime,  in  what  proportion  ought  it  to  be  mixed  in  a 
trench  of  the  above  dimensions  ?  I  always  put  a  bandfal  of 
sand  below  and  above  the  bulb. — ^Philo  Giadiolus. 

[You  were  not  worse  off  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Gladiola- 
growers  last  year.  The  year  before  was  so  wet  that  the  bnUii 
never  ripened  properly,  and  we  personally  know  that  the  thripi 
and  red  spider  had  an  exhibition  time  of  it  all  last  sammer.  Bot 
our  Gladiolus  bulbs  were  planted  m  1869,  and  there  tbej  m 
and  shall  be  as  long  as  we  live,  and  no  one  shall  disturb  then 
the  while,  and,  of  course,  we  slmll  be  better  off  than  you  and 
most  of  them  next  year ;  but  your  Gladioli  will  do  pretty  vdl 
if  you  can  get  rid  of  those  grubs  and  the  wimrorm.  Line  and 
soot  would  be  good  things  to  make  the  beds  or  trenchei  uasafy  for 
tliem  ;  the  whole  surface  to  be  first  made  as  black  as  aoot  can  males 
it,  and  then  to  be  made  as  white  as  snow  with  lime ;  and  no  more 
tluin  a  score  of  castocks  would  rid  you  of  all  the  wirewonn  in  one 
week,  and  this  kind  of  castock  must  be  the  sappy  stems  of  any 
one  of  tho  Cabbage  tribe,  cut  into  slices  and  stack  into  the  NU 
and  looked  to  every  day  to  kill  the  vermin.] 


VAENISniNG    WOODWORK    OF    A 

GREENHOUSE. 

I  AM  building  a  span-roof  greenhouse  with  pitch  pine,  and, 
on  account  of  tho  beautiful  grain  of  that  wood  would  vntet 
dressing  it  with  anything  rather  than  paint.  What  wooU  yon 
recommend  ?  Do  you  think  boiled  oil  or  varnish  would  aaswar, 
and  if  so,  would  it  preserve  the  putty  as  well  aa  the  timber  ?-~ 
JonN  Steten'3. 

[We  would  paint  the  putty,  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  ru- 
nisn  that  as  well  as  the  wood.  Many  stations  of  the  nilwijr, 
in  Scotland  especially,  are  so  dene  and  wear  well.] 


HOT-WATER  HEATING— SOWING 
WELLINGTON  lA  GIGANTEA. 

Yon  were  good  enough  nearly  twelve  months  ago,  to  give  me 
some  useful  information  respecting  the  best  form  of  boilers  and 
pipes  for  heating  a  late  vinery.  I  adopted  your  advioe  in  many 
points,  and  have  found  the  apparatus  work  well ;  but  as  I  beUere, 
'  in  some  respects,  my  plan  is  new,  it  may  be  useful  to  detail  it, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  yet  have  vineries  to  erect. 

Further.  I  profited  by  the  advioe  of  one  of  the  most  skilful 
Vine-growers  in  the  north  of  England,  in  forming  the  house 
itself,  and  Vine-border,  and  as  I  observe  you  have  frequsot 
inquiries  on  those  points  in  your  pages,  I  will  with  your  lette 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  state  very  particularly  in  what  wiy 
I  proceeded. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  site  for  the  vinery,  which  happened  to 
be  in  an  old  pasture  lying  to  the  south  of  my  kitchen  garden,  in 
the  first  plaoe  all  the  fine  old  turf  necessary  was  pared  off  pre- 
cisely as  if  it  had  been  wanted  to  lay  a  lawn,  and  laid  up  in 
stacks,  with  a  layer  of  old  cowdung  between  two  layers  of  turves. 
The  frosts  of  winter  had  a  pulverising  effect  upon  the  torrsi, 
and  in  spring  when  we  were  ready  for  the  border,  the  whole 
mass  was  chopped  up  with  spades,  turned  over  and  over,  and 
thoroughly  amalgamated. 

Having  then  staked  out  the  positions  of  the  house^  back  shedi 
ash-pit,  <&c.,  we  ran  a  drain  from  the  latter  point  dne  s<Hitii 
under  the  intended  border,  and  made  another  drain  along  the 
entire  fi'ont  of  the  border.  A  wall  of  stone  lined  with  brioki 
and  containing  a  flue,  was  then  put  up,  in  length  about  60  CboL 
"'''<;ht  13  feet  or  14  feet,  and  a  shed  35  feat  long,  and  dividai 
»  y^-,mtc  frti- »^/»-io«..jj/-n./»  'lo^la,  Dc*''^'^^  &0.,  waa  placadal 
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the  back.    The  Tinerj  is  35  feet  long,  and  there  era  aeren  lights,  boiler  is  low  enough  to  permit  the  pipes  being  lowered  at  the 

each  5  feet  wide.     There  is  no  wall  hi  front,  but  eight  piOan  of  pathway,  it  would  also  be  desirable  to  naTe  free  access  from  one 

brick  9  inches  square  support  the  wall-plate^  upon  wbidi  the  nonse  to  another,  and  on  the  same  lereL    The  pipes  in  the 

frx>nt  lights  rest.    Saoh  light  hangs  by  hinges  at  the  top,  and  house  might  remain  then  just  as  they  are,  except  the  ends 

maj  be  pushed  out  for  Tentilation ;  but  my  adviser  warns  me  beyond  the  doorway  would  be  fixed  in  an  upright  socket,  and 

against  giying  air  here.    The  rafters  are  15  feet  long,  and  the  the  junction  of  the  pipes  for  both  houses,  and  their  respectire 

lower  dirisions  of  the  lights,  which  are  11  feet,  are  fixed.    The  yal?es,  could  be  below  the  floor-lcTel.    Tou  would  find  it  a 

upper  lights  of  4  feet  long  sUde  by  means  of  pidleys,  ropes,  and  JP^t  adyantage  to  hare  free  communication  with  both  houses, 

weights,  which  hang  in  the  back  shed ;  but  I  can  rentilate  at  The  same  thii^  might  be  done  without  these  valTe-stoppers,  by 

pleasure  frt>m  the  inside  of  the  house  by  means  of  a  pole  yery  taking  the  flow-pipe  from  the  boiler  to  a  cistern  close  to  the 

similar  to  a  boat-hook.  back  wall  a  foot  or  two  higher  than  the  pipes — say  24  inches  or 

The  border  is  both  inside  and  outside,  and  a  two-foot  wall  30  inches,  and  one  pipe  might  go  from  that  cistern  below  the 

about  3  feet  from  the  front  of  the  house  suppoits  the  former,  pathway,  to  communicate  with   the  raised  pipes  in  the  yinery, 

and  also  makes  a  convenient  stand  for  plants.    In  making  the  after  passing  the  doorway,  and  another  pipe  would  go  from  the 

border,  about  2  feet  depth  of  broken  bricks,  stones,  and  lime  cistern  to  the  conservatory.    The  return  in  both  houses  may  go 

rubbish  were  first  deposited  as  a  foundation,  and  upon  this  the  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  by  a  joint  or  T'Pip^  there, 

compost  was  laid  to  the  depth  of  about  8^  feet,  with  a  rapid  You  need  not  distiurb  yourself  by  shutting  off  the  returns 

slope  to  the  south.     Within  the  house,  and  immediately  under  unless  you  like.    Provided  there  are  the  means  of  circulation, 

the  supply-cistern  a  deep  reservoir  is  sunk  ;  this  is  filled  from  the  returns  will  take  care  of  themselves.      The  holes  in  the 

the  roof^  with  a  waste-pipe  into  the  drain  beneath  the  border.  I  cistern  may  be  regulated  by  plugs  just  as  you  like,  and  there  is 

have  a  garden  force-pump  with  a  pipe  reaching  nearly  to  the  no  danger  of  getting  out  of  order,  as  the  best  valves  in  these 

bottom,  fixed  in  the  lid  of  the  reservoir,  and  with  this  I  can  socket-joints  will  do.     We  stated  above,  that  if  it  had  been 

deluge  the  house  when  necessary,  and  can  also  fill  the  boiler  merely  to  heat  the  conservatory,  less  trouble  would  have  been 

from  the  supply-cistern.  required.    A  gentleman  last  year  had  a  small  conservatory  just 

My  heating  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylindrical  wrought-iron  heated  as  your  yinery  is,  he  put  up  a  glass  case  on  the  one  end 

boiler  3  feet  long  by  1  foot  6  inches  wide,  with  four  fines  through  of  it,  and  was  anxious  to  keep  out  the  frost  merely  to  keep  things 

the  middle  of  it.    It  is  set  so  that  the  fire  plays  over  the  top,  alive  in  it ;  but  he  was  frightened  at  the  idea  of  a  heating  biL 

passes  through  the  fines,  and  then  goes  into  the  long  flue  which  and  must  have  no  alterations  made,  and,  besides,  had  as  many 

runs,  in  the  back  wall,  to  the  other  end  of  the  vinery,  and  so  up  three-inch  pipes  by  him  as  would  do  what  he  wanted.    Well, 

a  chimney  there.      The  pipes  are  4  inches  routtd,  cast  with  we  recommended  his  drilling  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flow 

evaporating-troughs  on  the  top.    There  are  two  flow  and  one  and  return-pipe  1  inch,  or,  rather,  Ik  inch  in  diameter,  and  in 

return,  all  lying  side  by  side,  which  extend  across  the  east  end,  this  was  securely  fixed  2  feet  of  a  lead  pipe  with  a  brass  tap 

along  the  front  to  the  supply-cistern,  and  so  back  to  the  boiler,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  it.    The  other  end  of  the  lead  pipe  went 

These  pipes  are  rather  more  than  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  firmly  with  red  lead  into  a  piece  of  wood,  that  plogged-up  the 

hence  a  difficulty  respecting  which  I  will  afterwards  ask  your  end  of  the  three-inch  pipes,  Ihese  pipes  being  pla^  as  fiow 

advice.    Owing  to  various  imforeseen  delays  we  were  not  ready  and  return  in  the  usual  manner.    The  gentleman  believed  that 

to  plant  the  Vines,  two  to  each  light,  &c.  (principally  Black  the  turning  of  the  brass  tap  would  keep  out  the  heated  water, 

Hamburghs  and  Frontignans),  until  the  second  week  of  June  but  he  would  not  believe  until  forced  to  do  so,  that  the  turning 

last.    They  were  not  thicker  than  straws,  and  were  planted  out-  of  that  beer-barrel  tap  would  soon  cause  the  pipes  to  be  almost 

side  and  brought  under  the  wall-plate ;  but  by  keeping  up  a  as  hot  as  the  pipes  in  the  conservatory.    The  materials  being  on 

steaming   atmosphere  averaging  70%  the  Vines  sprung  up  to  the  place,  there  was  little  more  expense  than  the  taps,  the  pieces 

the  top  of  the  rafters  and  half  wsy  down  ttie  back  wall,  and  in  of  lead,  and  the  Portland  cement  for  the  joints.    Altogether,  the 

October  the  wood,  nearly  as  thick  as  my  little  finger,  was  success  was  so  much  prized  at  the  time,  that  there  was  no  end 

thoroughly  ripened  and  in  splendid  condition.    I  attribute  this  of  badinage,  and  for  sanguine  people  there  might  have  been  a 

result,  in  a  great  measure,  to  my  having  the  power,  by  means  of  vision  of  a  hamper  at  Ghnstmas  ;  but  our  own  experience  would 

my  forcing  pump,  to  thoroughly  deluge  the  inside  of  the  house,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  even  the  receivings  at  the  office 

at  the  same  time  keeping  up  the  heat.         •  of  the  great  Punch  are  matters  that  have  their  existence  in  a 

The  difficulty  to  which  I  above  alluded  is  this — ^I  think  of  bested  imagination,  leather  than  in  solid  reality, 

adding  a  conservatory  to  the  vinery,  and  wish  by  the  present  Keep  the  seeds  of  the  WeUinetonia  in  a  cold  pit,  and  let  them 

lieating  apparatus  to  heat  the  former  but  not  the  latter.    You  have  their  time.  Fresh  seeds  will  come  up  the  quickest.  If  yours 

will  see,  &  you  can  follow  my  description,  that  I  am  debarred  have  been  long  kept  they  will  require  more  time,  and  may  not 

from  making  a  door  out  of  the  west  end  by  the  pipes,  which  come  up  at  all.    If  you  suspect  age  keep  them  rather  dry.] 

there  cross  the  house,  and  if  I  place  the  conservatory  at  the  west  

end,  how  can  I  heat  it  and  leave  the  yinery  cool  ? — A  SuB- 

Bc?rBEB.  SOWING  MISTLETOE  SEED. 

P.S.-Is  there  any  difficulty  in  raising  WeUingtoma  gigant«a  j    ^               ^j^   Mistletoe  question.  I  inserted  a  number  of 

a^Tr  bTi^e  so^  L'^ro  w'''^      '^  ^^^^^  '''  gennmatmg  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  y^„  ago,\nder  thebarkof  different  trees. 

rx'                4.'        "  ^    L     J          !-•       •-                               11  makine  an    incision,  and  aft^  pushins  in  the  seed,  merely 

O  oar  operation,  m  to  border-making.  Ac.,  «re  mow  generally  jS                     ^          .^     P^^,  ^^ J  ^^^^^^  ^^^  '^^^^^  / 

successful  than  new     Had  we  rich  mateml^  we  would,  perW  P         S          j^   j^j^       P      ^   ^  ,      i„  ^    ^^     j„  ^t 

not  have  chopped  it  n>  much  and  would  Uke  to  have  adAjd  ^^  .       j           j                     y^  j,  ^'       „,ec8ftd,  ai  I  hare 

^'^■''^T°T  r'*^--    ^\^^^x  """'^  'i-""^  *^'  ^^f  only  two  pUnt.  on  »%carlet  Thorn,  and  the  growth  is  extremely 

f k;^.  *li  '  P   ■'■  °*  ^""^  'iw  !ft  ^°^-  "  ~K -^i^?  "-i'  "low.    Indeed,  one  pUnt  i.  not  3  inches  long,  the  other  about 

thmg  that  surprises  us,  is,  that  after  TnaViwg  a  border  inside  ^  •    i               '          ^                                      ° 


fruit  this  season. 

We  see  no  means  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  as  to  heating  

the  conservatory,  without  a  change  near  the  boiler,  which  might 

have  been  provided  for  at  first,  if  a  conservatory  was  then        Dbath  of  Db.  Mackat.— With  sincere  regret,  we  have  to 

thought  about.    We  could  manage  the  conservatory  with  Uttle  announce  the  death  of  this  generally  and  highly  regarded  man. 

alteration,  and  heat  it  only  when  wanted,  but  that  would  not  It  is  true  that  it  was  not  an  unexpected  event,  for  he  had 

enable  us  to  prevent  the  heat  going  to  the  vinery.    The  simplest  reached  the  great  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  and  paralysis  for 

mode  would  be  to  cut  the  fiow-pipe  as  near  the  boiler  as  con-  the  last  two  or  three  of  their  number  had  weakened  his  sturdy 

yenient,  and  there  insert  a  knee-piece  with  a  valve-joint,  stopping  constitution,  which  bronchitis  finally  subdued  on  the  25th  of 

the  flow  into  the  vinery,  and  branch  flow  behind  leading  into  February.    He  died  at  his  residence,  Dawson  Grove,  Dublin, 

the  conservatory,  with  a  valve  likewise  on  that,  so  that  the  flow  James  Townsend  Mackay,  LL.D.,  is  associated  in  the  mind  of 

to  either  house  may  ba  shut  off  or  let  on  at  pleasure.    If  the  every  botanist  with  the  "  Flora  Hibemica,"  of  which  he  was  the 
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author,  and  with  the  Dublin  Uni?erfitj  Botenio  Gardens,  of 
which  he  waa  the  founder^  and  had  been  the  Curator  for  nearly 
fifiy  years. 

CULTUEE  OF  EUCHAEIS  AMAZONICA. 

La8T  autumn  I  obtained  a  bulb  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  and  I 
flhould  be  very  obliged  by  any  information  about  its  culture.  I 
received  it  in  a  small  pot,  from  which  I  shifted  it  to  a  nine-inch 
pot,  and  have  wintered  it  in  a  pit  where  the  heat  was  kept  from 
55''  to  60°.  It  has  been  not  very  damp  at  the  roots,  nor  yet 
quite  dry,  but  somehow  it  does  not  seem  in  a  very  flourishing 
state.  It  tlurew  a  sucker  from  its  side,  and  that  seems  to  take 
the  lead  from  the  parent  plant.  What  more  am  I  to  do  to  this 
bulb,  and  when  am  I  to  expect  it  to  flower?— G.  B. 

[Your  bulb  of  the  most  beautiful  Eucharis  amasonica,  is,  jusfc 
now,  the  most  prosperous  bulb  in  cultivation,  and  no  one  could 
have  treated  it  better  than  yon  have  done.  It  is  an  evergreen 
bulb,  and,  of  course,  you  know  evergreens  do  not  always  bloom 
in  winter.  All  that  you  could  now  do  to  make  this  bulb  worthy 
of  being  proud  of,  would  be  to  have  the  pot  plunged  at  the 
back  inside  of  a  Cucumber-pit,  or  a  pit  like  it,  where  the  air 
would  be  given  overhead,  and  keep  it  there  to  the  end  of  May  ; 
then  out  with  it  to  the  stove,  and  it  will  bloom  as  white  as  a 
Water  Lily  towards  the  end  of  July,  or  sooner  or  later ;  but 
any  place  aflbrding  bottom  heat  will  do  the  spring  work,  and 
old  bulbs  do  not  require  it.  But  keep  your  bulb  in  the  same 
pot  all  this  year,  and  the  first  half  of  next.] 


TEEATMENT  OF  OLD  CAMELLIAS.  PEAR 
TEEES,  AND  OEANGE  TEEES. 

I  HAYE  lately  come  to  this  place,  which  is  ninety  miles  north 
of  Dublin,  and  have  some  large  plants  of  Camellias ;  they  are  in 
tubs,  but  the  blossoms  arc  not  larger  than  Pompon  Chrysanthe- 
mums. I  think  that  the  soil  is  very  poor,  for  tliey  are  growing 
in  part  loam  and  part  peat,  both  of  wliioh  I  think  are  very  poor. 
]N^ow,  I  think  of  cutting  the  plants  back,  then  starting  them  in  a 
Peach-house  that  T  have  just  begun  to  work,  and  after  they  have 
made  a  little  growth  getting  the  greater  portion  of  this  soil  off 
them.  Afterwards  I  would  tub  them  in  good  loam  and  peat, 
with  portions  of  bone  dust  and  charcoal.  Do  you  think  that 
I  shall  have  bloom  on  these  plants  nvxt  year?  If  so,  I  would 
prune  rather  hard  to  get  them  well  furnished. 

I  have  alao  a  lot  of  old  Pear  trees  with  very  old  and  lonsj 
spurs  ;  I  am  told  that  they  bear  no  fruit.  I  purpose  cutting  off 
tnose  spurs  close  to  the  branches,  then  rubbing  off  some  of  the 
shoots,  and  after  breaking  treating  those  that  I  retain  as  directed 
in  The  Jouukal  op  Hoetjcultuee,  No.  41,  page  294,  fig.  5. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  trees  hero  covored  with  moss. 
Can  I  get  it  off  witli  lime  newly  slaked  ?  I  have  also  some 
Orange  trees  that  I  think  of  serving  like  the  Camellias. — Y.  C. 

[Your  large  Camellias  are  now  in  large  tubs,  and  are  unshapely 
and  produce  small  flowers.  To  bring  them  into  health  you 
should,  first  of  all,  procure  a  quantity  of  fresh  light  turfy  loam, 
and  some  suiuly  fibry  peat  or  neath  mould ;  and  also  some  well- 
decayed  leaf  mould.  Mix  these  well  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  of  the  loam,  one  part  of  the  heath  mould,  and  half  a  part 
of  leaf  mould.  You  may  add  about  an  eighth  part  of  charcoal, 
broken  in  small  piece? ;  incorporate  thoroughly  together,  and 
place  the  mixture  in  a  warm  shed  to  become  moderately  dry, 
and  have  tho  chill  tuk(>n  out  of  it.  As  soon  as  that  take?  place 
repot  your  Camellias  in  it,  taking  care  to  drain  them  well :  this 
is  an  important  point,  for  if  not  thoroughly  drained  the  young 
fleshy  roots  perish  every  winter.  This  repotting  should  be  done 
immediately  in  order  to  obtain  root-action  before  the  plants 
begin  to  prow.  Ihc  same  practice  is  adopted  by  the  best 
planters  of  all  kinds  of  twcs,  the  season  of  rest  being  preferred — 
that  is,  the  autumn,  to  plantinr;  late  in  spring. 

In  poUing  pick  out  as  much  of  the  old  poor  soil  as  you  can 
without  injuiing  the  roots.     If  the  root*  are  very  much  decayed 
it  may  be  advisable  to  repot  the  Camellias  into  smaller  pots  or 
•lbs.     On  that  point  exercise  your  own  judgment. 

is  soon  as  they  are  all  put  into  this  fresh  soil,  place  them  in 

*   -ool  greenhouse  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  till  you  observe  the 

oung  shoots  are  pushing,  then  place  them  in  a  warmer  house 
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the  leaaon  advaooei.  With  regard  to  pmiUiig»  fcu  iMtd  Mlk 
afraid  to  n«^  your  kniliB.  The  beat  time  ia  jual  befim  tfat  mf 
ing  season  commenoea ;  the  dormant  budt  are  then  imif  ll 
push  forth,  providing  any  roota  above  them  are  eat  nm. 
Continue  a  Hberal  supply  of  moiature  in  the  air  and  ik  tie 
roots  through  the  growing  season ;  but  as  soon  as  the  hloiwi 
begin  to  be  formed  cease  syringing,  and  give  lesa  wattr  li  lb 
roots.  This  is  preparatory  to  removing  the  plants  inAa  lb 
open  air  towards  the  end  of  June,  or  beginning  of  Jn^i 
choosing  a  place  in  your  garden  where  thoj  can  have  (he  boMt 
of  the  morning  sim  till  about  ten  o'clock,  and  after  thll  Iw 
be  shaded  from  it. 

Your  Orange  trees  may  be  treated  in  the  same  vij  m 
the  Camellias,  only  they  thrive  better  in  a  stronger  loii^  mi 
can  bear  a  stronger  heat  when  growing,  and  also,  iiiilw|ii 
are  in  a  warm,  sheltered  place,  it  is  not  advisable  to  plaee  mi 
out  of  doors  even  in  summer.  In  the  south  of  England  Iby 
may  be  set  out  in  the  open  air ;  but  in  the  north  the  htm 
turn  a  yellowish-green  when  fully  exposed,  giving  the  Oinf 
trees  a  sickly,  unhealthy  appearance.  In  such  a  climate  it  ■ 
much  better  to  keep  them  continually. in  the  greenhooH  tf 
conservatory. 

If  your  old  Pear  trees  are  healthy  aud  growing  strong,  SIMI 
pruning  will  cause  them  to  produce  a  great  quantiW  of  yswigi 
unfruitful  branches :  therefore,  supposing  them  to  be  Iwdttfi 
root-prune  them  immediately,  and  prune  them  as  yon  dsKrine 
you  intend  to  do,  then  disbud  part  of  the  young  shoots  aad 
nail  some  here  and  there  to  the  wall.  It  is  poiiifab  Um 
you  may  have  some  few  fruit-buds  thia  autumn,  and  aftcnmds 
your  trees  will  be  fruitful.  If  they  are  weak  and  sickly,  Umd 
cut  ofi*  the  long  spurs,  remove  part  of  the  old  soil  and  rspbss  it 
with  some  good  loamy  turf-sods,  without  any  manure.  lUft 
will  throw  fresh  vigour  into  vour  trees,  and  restore  thsm  lo  a 
fruitful  condition.] 


PROPOSED  BEBMINGHAM  EOSE  SHOW. 

An  advertisement  in  our  columns  to*daj  announoei  s  ineMiiy 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  what  we  oannot  but  antidpsts 
will  be  the  introduction  of  more  than  one  annual  horticnltaiil 
show  at  Birmingham,  and  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  the  Mfle 
energy  which  established  Bingley  Hall  and  its  exhibitions  wiQ 
be  equally  successful  in  this  effort. 

In  addition  to  a  Sose  Show,  it  is  proposed  to  indode  « 
exhibition  of  garden  ornaments  of  every  description,  and  of  hoi^ 
ticultural  tools ;  the  whole  to  be  assembled  in  the  noUe  Tt/n 
Hall  of  Birmingham.  The  project  is  countenanced  lay  all  the 
principal  local  amateurs,  amongst  whom  are  included  xnsny  gm* 
tlemcn  of  influence. 

No  endeavours  we  are  told  will  be  spared  to  insure  a  Mr 
class  Show,  and  the  promoters  have  no  other  objects  in  view 
tlian  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  horticulture,  and  the 
supplies  to  this  town  and  neighbourhood  of  a  fresh  source  of 
pure  enjoyment.  The  Show  is  amiounoed  to  be  open  to  sU 
England ;  but,  we  presume,  Scotland  is  not  to  be  excluded,  fior 
the  promoters  want  to  enlist  the  support  of  all  tlie  great  growsfii 
and  one  circumstance  in  favour  of  a  show  at  Birmingham  is 
that  it  will  be  especially  appropriate  for  northern  florists,  who 
cannot  bring  their  out-of-door  flowers  forward  enoiigh  to  cob* 
pete  with  those  of  the  southern  florists.  The  daya  of  exhibitioD 
at  Birmingham  ought  to  be  later  than  at  London. 
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A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND.— No.  15. 

(Continued from  pa*je^:lZ.) 

KOCKriELD,   CO^^TT  HEATH. 

Tiuii  compact  residence  of  Thomas  Bothwell,  Esq.,  is  witluB 
a  few  minutov'  walk  of  the  station  at  Kells ;  and,  from  the  kfd 
character  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  to  dqNad 
i;hiefly  on  its  own  park  and  woodlands  for  rioh  views  aad 
]}icturesque  scenery.  Much  has  already  been  done  to  enbeoM 
and  give  variety  to  the  cliartns  of  the  landscape,  and  much  nm 
will  no  doubt  yet  be  accomplished  by  the  libml,  enterprssiag» 
and  improving  proprietor.  The  neat  lodge  and  handsome  gal» 
stand  at  right  angles  with  the  public  road,  a  aweep  inwards  am 
each  side  giving  an  abundance  of  room.  The  approach,  thmq^, 
w%f^'  'r»*ior  ir  •»(ir««J''^'~*Wv^  -^ot»i«ri  DSMi^^^T  "*■*  throQgh  a  grovo  OP 
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woody  the  road  liard  and  imooch,  the  ouiree  easy  and  graceful, 
and  the  rerget  of  tmeqoftl  width,  from  the  jtraa  and  ehnibB 
•dranofaig  aira  reoedhig,  and  thna  pvefentuig  monotony  of  out- 
line. Anon  it  enten  the  park,  ehiming  ue  mansion  on  the 
i^it,  past  whieh  it  Bweepe,  and  the  nte  of  the  gardens,  the 
offioee  on  this  ride  brine  eonoealed  by  pknting.  The  park  in 
front  of  the  mansion  is  luso  considerably  Taried,  the  trees  being 
tomewhat  regularly  dotted  on  one  side^  and  arranged  in  more 
selling  separate  picturesque  groups  on  the  other,  backed  by 
denser  maesee  of  timber.  Tlmra^  Hiese  woods  and  groves  are 
many  beautiful  wdks,  and  seats,  and  snmmer-houses,  which 
must  be  pleasant  in  hot  days  in  summer.  In  many  places  we 
noticed  ine  young  undergrowths  of  Laurel,  and  hare  no  doubt 
that  in  comparativelj  open  spots  Bhododendrons  would  thrive 
equally  well.  One  advantage  of  the  low  position  will  be  that 
water  may  be  induced  to  lend  greater  attractions  to  the  scene, 
as  we  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  scrambling  with  difficulty  over 
a  rivtdet  to  look  at  a  huge  heap  of  compost. 

Not  wishing  to  pass  the  entrance  front  of  the  mansion,  and 
more  especially  when  a  carriage  was  standing  there,  we  turned  in 
at  a  gate  on  the  right,  hoping  to  get  into  the  garden  through 
the  stable  and  farmyards ;  but  .aU  doors  leading  that  way  were 
fast  and  secure,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  pass  the  mansion  and 
a  small  flower  jgarden  at  the  side.  We  at  length  got  to  the 
kitchen  garden  and  met  with  Mr.  Watt-,  and  experienced  all  the 
kindness  we  could  expect  from  an  old  friend,  though  we  had 
only  onoe  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  before  this  virit. 

The  sight  of  the  place  rather  bewildered  us,  and  led  us  to  con- 
clude that  In  the  building  way  there  had  been  little  done  for  years 
in  the  style  of  modem  ideas,  except  what  had  reference  to  the 
mansion  itself.  The  garden  is  so  peculiar  and  so  mingled, 
that  we  should  be  sorry  to  hear  of  its  b«ng  ruthlessly  modernised. 
Without  a  rough  plan  and  sketches,  we  could  not  give  an  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  romantic  antiquity  that  would  be  so  charm- 
ing to  many.  The  chief  impresrions  left  on  our  mind  are  a 
wide  slip  fbr  vegetables,  &c.,  on  the  side  farthest  from  the 
mansion,  bounded  on  two  rides  by  one  of  the  finest  hedges  we 
ever  saw,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  masrive  stone  walls  20  feet 
in  height ;  other  walls  of  the  same  dimenrions  reminding  us  of 
the  outer  and  inner  fortifications  of  an  ancient  keep,  and  con- 
juring up  ideas  of  raids  and  forays  instead  of  the  more  human- 
iding^ursuits  of  gardening ;  then  lesser  walls  and  lesser  divisions, 
where  we  meet  with  pits,  frames,  and  all  these  essentials  for 
modern  gardening  ;  and  again,  where  we  could  scarcely  expect 
it,  a  fine  green  lawn,  with  a  miniature  lake,  soon  to  have  its 
sides  rendered  romantic  with  rockwork,  and  its  stillness  broken 
by  the  trickling  and  dashing  of  a  fountain ;  and  on  the  lawn 
already  many  fine  things,  among  which  we  noticed  good  plants 
of  Rhus  Cotinus ;  splendid  bush  Filbert  trees ;  fine  sperimens  of 
Bhododendrons,  showing  what  such  plants  will  do  in  such  a 
climate ;  and  among  good  Hollies,  one  white  variegated  one 
19  feet  in  height,  and  3G  feet  in  diameter  of  head  where  it 
swept  the  ground. 

As  in  other  places,  the  supply  of  fruit  this  last  autumn  was 
below  the  average,  and  some  of  the  trees  on  the  walls  may  have 
done  their  duty  in  days  that  are  gone ;  but  we  believe  that  ere 
long,  what  with  planting,  and  grafting,  and  lifting,  and  pruning, 
these  gardens  and  walls  will  be  stored  with  all  the  best  fruits 
that  will  ripen  in  the  climate.  Other  departments  will  follow 
in  the  same  race  of  improvements.  From  what  we  saw  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  owine  to  the  good  taste,  the 
experience,  and  the  intelligence  of  aU  concerned,  all  these 
modem  improvements  will  be  gradually  introduced  into  this 
singular  old  garden ;  and,  yet,  with  such  a  conservance  and 
care-taking  of  the  marks  of  the  old  and  hoary  as  not  to  disturb 
oven  the  prejudices,  and  far  less  the  well-founded  veneration,  of 
an  old  buck  of  an  antiquary. 

As  a  firstfniit  and  eamert  of  future  improvements,  we  no- 
ticed  a  massive  range  of  g'ass  houses,  recently  erected,  more 
than  100  feet  in  length  by  14  feet  in  width,  and  from  6  feet  to 
6  feet  in  height  at  the  front,  and  14  feet  to  15  feet  at  the  back, 
divided  into  three  divirions — a  Peach-house  and  two  vineries. 
This  range  is  to  be  extended  above  60  fiset,  to  be  divided  into  a 
■plant-stove  and  greenhouse.  And  now,  we  understand,  there  is 
building  a  apan-house  80  feet  by  12  feet  for  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
and  early  vegetables  and  flowers.  In  buQ^ing  these  any  alight 
errors  overlooked  in  building  the  first  range  will  be  more  easily 
sroided.  We  would  not  have  aUuded  to  any  small  desirable 
improvements  in  the  new  range  which  we  taw  had  not  Mr. 
Watt  solicited  our  candid  opinion ;   and,  as  we  do  not  even 


know  the  name  of  the  builder,  and  could  find  no  fruit  with 
general  details,  the  mention  of  some  minor  matters,  which  we 
deemed  would  be  improvements,  may  be  of  general  use  and 
advantage. 

The  ^st  thing  that  struck  us  there  with  respect  to  this  ranges 
as  well  as  some  othsar  new  ranges  in  Ireland,  was  simply  this-— 
that  there  was  not  half  enough  of  top  ventilation.  The  front 
ventilation  is  ample  enou|^  the  whole  of  the  front  sashes 
swinging  on  pivots,  being  smit  or  opened  less  or  more  by  means  of 
an  iron  rodand  lever.  The  broadroof  is  almost  like  a  sea  of  glass, 
fixed,  stout  rafter  sash-bars,  and  the  squares  of  glass  being 
20  inches  by  39  inches.  A  ventilator  about  afoot  deep  is  placed  in 
the  back  waU  at  the  apex,  oppoute  every  third  square  of  the 
roof ;  but  that  in  a  hot  summer,  without  the  bother  of  shading 
and  thus  coimteracting  the  clear  light  from  the  roof^  would  not 
prevent  scorching  and  burning,  and  plenty  of  red  spider  to  the 
bargain.  From  the  mode  adoj^d  the  opening  even  is  not  so 
large  as  it  seems.  With  such  a  mode  an  opening  at  every  alter- 
nate square  would  hardly  be  enough  ;  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  had  the  whole  back  thus  ventilated,  with  the  exception  of 
the  necessary  small  piers  to  keep  up  the  higher  part  of  the  walL 
Provided  that  a  sufficiency  of  outlet  for  heated  air  can  thus  be 
given,  the  plan  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  especially  in  early 
forcing.  The  roof  being  all  fixed,  before  much  air  is  needed,  it 
will  be  mellowed  and  heated  by  reflection  from  the  glass  before 
it  rushes  in  at  the  opening  in  front  of  the  wall  and  gets  down 
into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  thus  avoiding  the  ruinous 
effects  of  cold  draughts.  Air  can  thus  be  given  plentifully,  even 
in  wet  rough  weather,  when  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  move 
sashes,  or  even  top  ventilators.  The  very  advantages  of  the 
system,  however,  demand  plenty  of  power  at  command,  as  the 
air  in  general  admitted  will  be  warmer  tlian  it  would  be  if 
admitted  from  the  nortii  side  of  the  wall,  or  even  at  the  apex  of 
the  roof  where  there  is  no  projecting  wall  to  reflect  the  sun's 
rays.  In  the  case  of  a  single  house  much  relief  could  be  obtained 
by  opening  the  spaces  above  the  doorway,  where,  in  a  hot  day, 
we  would  expect  the  air  to  rush  out  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
drive  a  windmill;  but  in  several  divisions  that  cannot  be 
depended  on.  To  make  all  sure  Mr.  Watt  tells  us  he  is  now 
introducing  Moore's  Patent  Ventilator,  the  size  of  the  square  of 
glass,  between  every  alternate  two  squares  at  the  apex. 

The  second  thing  we  noticed  was  that  the  floor  was  pebbled 
inside,  and  had  neither  stages  nor  pit  inride,  so  common  in 
vineries  in  Ireland.  We  believe  that  a  flagged  or  pebbled  floor 
is  a  fine  thing  for  leflecting  light  and  heat,  especially  in  the  case 
of  late  Gkapes ;  but  Mr.  Watt  will  be  lucky  if  he  be  able  to  keep 
the  floor  from  bring  otherwise  occupied.  We  also  noticed  that  a 
paved  pathway  went  close  to  the  back  wall,  opposite  the  door- 
way at  each  end.  This  is  very  convenient,  and  in  the  case  of 
established  rineries  brings  the  host  bunches  most  prominent 
above  the  eye ;  but  for  houses  to  be  made  the  most  of,  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  door  in  such  lofty  houses,  and  the  main 
pathway  some  15  inches  or  more  from  the  wall.  A  crop  might 
then  be  obtained  from  the  wall  before  the  front  trees  monopo- 
lised the  roof ;  and  if  that  were  not  desired,  a  series  of  shelves  for 
Strawberries,  Beans,  &c.,  could  be  better  seen  and  attended  to. 

The  only  other  particular  thing  which  we  discussed  together 
was  the  mode  intended  for  planting  the  Vines.  The  front  wall 
was  built  solid,  and  small  holes  kft  for  the  Vines  to  come 
through.  Owing  to  circumstances,  which  we  could  not  altei 
without  having  everything  changed,  this  is  the  plan  we  had  to 
follow  ourselves ;  but  we  by  no  means  approve  of  it.  In  all 
cases,  but  especially  of  early-forcing  vineries,  it  is  important  to 
have  the  stems  inside  of  the  house.  The  great  things  to  be 
attended  to  in  that  case  are  to  have  the  arches  of  the  front  wall 
high  enough,  so  that  the  roots  go  out  freely,  and  not  to  have 
the  outside  border  higher  than  the  inside  one.  The  difficulty 
in  this  respect  at  Bockfield  was  the  nearness  of  the  stack  of 
heating-pipes  to  the  front  wall.  That,  however,  has  since  been 
overcome,  by  a  little  alteration  we  presume ;  and  now,  after  build- 
ing a  four-inch  wall  in  front  of  the  pipes,  and  breaking  arches  in 
the  previously  solid  wall,  there  is  a  space  of  a  foot  wide  for  plant- 
ing the  Vines  inside,  each  Vine  in  the  centre  of  the  arch-opening. 
The  mode  of  forming  the  border  is,  perhaps,  an  improvement 
on  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  Vice-Secretary's,  Phoenix  Park,  as 
detailed  in  these  pages.  No.  5  ;  Mr.  Watt,  considering  the  moist 
climate  of  Ireland,  is  no  advocate  for  deep  borders.  The  sub- 
soil is  gravel,  and  above  the  drains  the  depth  is  32  inches — 
12  inches  of  rubble  and  20  inches  of  soiL  A  drain  12  inches 
•qaare,  and  covered  with  flagstone,  goet  along  the  front    Two 
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[UanAiUU 


OtfasF  driiiu  pm  langiludioallf  nloog  the  border — one  oloog 
tbo  middle,  Uie  other  clots  to  the  front  mUl  of  the  home. 
"Thsae  ire  all  conneotcd  with  orou-dnuii8,4  feet  spirt, of  eaithtn- 
ware  pipe*  4  inche*  in  diameler.  At  the  junclioa  of  theie,  cloie 
to  the  wkll  of  the  hoaie  at  erer;  otber  arcbwaj,  thaj  ooioimiiii- 
c«te  wilh  lbs  Burfaco  of  the  Oorder  bj  perpendicutor  pipei. 
From  each  of  Ibeie  perpendicular  pipei  ■  horizontal  pipe  pauei 
iniraids  thtough  tlie  four-inch  bnok  vail  preiioualy  alluded  to, 
and  in  tbii  is  fixed  a  circular  ventilator,  lo  u  tbua  to  admit 
rarefied  front  air  when  it  mi^t  not  be  aafe  to  open  the  fionl 
ligbta.  The  main  deep  drain  u  fumiihed  with  four  uprigbti,  or 
ahaflt,  Hid  these  being  mucb  lover  than  thoce  at  the  front  wall 
of  the  home,  a.  cooitwit  oircnlalion  through  the  border  will  bo 
aecuicd,  and  air  admitted  into  the  bouse  M  pleature,  rarefied  bj 
pasting  through  the  border,  end  more  rarefied  and  healed  b; 
pauiiig  among  the  alack  ol  pipes.  l'l)e  top  of  the  sir-pipes  out- 
aide  will  be  fiited  wilh  wire  gauie,  to  keep  out  Termin  ;  and  in 
tery  ieiere  weather,  Ibej  can  be  kept  open  or  shut  at  pleasure." 


We  will  jnat  notioe  two  m b- ' ...    : 

of  Figa, railed  from  aeed  from  dried  Kga M>wit  "T™?^ 
ladiea  some  eight  jeara  ago,  which  bare  asm  jt  fruta^M 
which  we  feel  sure  will  soon  do  to  under  indi  ^anboHMM 
now  mav  be  at  their  dispOMl,  with  » little  curbing  cl  WM^ 
and  nipping  the  shoots.  We  trait  th«t  tho  fruit  will_b>^»^ 
waiting  for,  though  in  loch  a  eaie  it  will  be  pnttj  vJi  itMmf 
as  lo  deiirable  qualities.  The  second  tbingi  wew  e»TWd»M» 
lesTsd  plants  lomewbat  like  Cinerari*  marittma,  but  alt«^» 
diitinot  in  habit,  as  hating  a  decided  trailing  tcndengr;  ft»M» 
shoots  being  bnslled  all  oTer  with  short,  atnbbj,  wb^tm^d 
shoots,  and,  therefore,  would  look  splendid  •uapendadfaa  a 
baskel.  Mr.  Watt  informs  us  thst  some  pknta  h»To  ^oobMB 
..  _,  6feetlong,andtbiiika,»aitiiJ»li-iMlft 
I 1        ..  ^p„i^  ^^^  ,  0ne  low  edgmf  |M 


J:L 


pegged  or  Uid  down.    Dhepi 

was  obtained  from  seed  Ihne  ;«» W 

sent  from  the  C^e of  Oood  Hof*  ■«( 


Secliim  of  FOKb-lieoK. 


the  planUat  Bockfield  waeiHMd&a 

th«t,BseTerTiDdi  of  the  plant  wilipaK 

Wenther  think,  howmr,thattUa  Ini- 

ing  or  hanging  £ntnre  is  a  pwliw^t 

aa,  from  what  we  ncolkct,  tfw  AiMi 

referred  to  waa  nthor  npri^  in  bdit, 

but  ws  maj  be  mjitaken.    Sneb  a  plot 

of  good  siie  would  form  a  Im  Satnc 

suspended  from  a  baake*  in  a  Ibh  (M- 

servatorj.    Though  no  doubt  «<>^  fw- 

pagated,aBd  though  general!/  neemiU, 

we  have  been  wuiionlarif  imtetuMti 

with  t^  Tei7  deur«Ue  thing.  Ifr.'Witt 

nre  ui  sfew  auttinn,whiok««enaid 

b;  ooming  within  tlw  dearin  wrwy  it 

the  chunbemnaid  at  Dublin,  and  tM^ 

on  geltiogafew  sent  b;  post,  thej  were lo amaihed  1^ atanpia^ 

that  we  were  beat  in  tiding  to  get  them  to  liTi,    If  the  ]^HtK 

at  all  common  we  hare  not  seen  it  before ;  but  Ibr  edpapla 

small  beds  and  for  hanging  from  a  basket,  we  IM  ma  itwfl 

be  an  acquisition.    We  hope  Mr.  Watt  will  try  it  for  dikiM 

purposes  thii  season,  and  report  progreea.  B.  FUL 


PLANTS     FOB    SUSPENDED    BA8KET&- 
CAMELLIA-BUDS  BEOWN. 


with  some  plant  or  plants  that  will  be  Teij  gaj  and  o 
during  that  period.  What  would  jou  reconunend  ?  I  bve  a 
large  Camellia  with  whidl  I  am  aadSj  afisid  then  b«*  sfwilimg 
gone  wrong.  The  buds  hare  come  forward  to  a  eertam  rtH* 
and  suddenly  stopped,  and  are  commeocing  to  turn  biown.  It  W 
been  suggested  to  mo  that  it  was  put  out  of  doors  in  an  cspsaA 
place  tou  earl;  Ust  spring.    Would  such  treatment  oaaie  thkr 

— A  SCBECBIBIB.  ;..  ^ 

[For  suspended  baskets  to  bang— sa;  from  3  bat  to  G  M* . 
below  the  basket,  we  question  if  jou  could  hiTe  an;tliin|.MW 
than  white,  crimson,  purple,  and  pink  Manrandfaa — aaTllnit 
mce  plants  of  a  colour  to  each  basket,  if  from  U  iaam  li 
13  inches  and  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  atout  jdanta  4' 
Lobelia  gracilis  between  the  Maurandjas.  If  the  home  mA 
kept  warm  and  moist,  we  would  then  tfaink  of  13iunbn|iM  nt ' 
the  best  Convolvuluses.    The 


-such  1 


would  then  think  of  ThunbargiM  nt 
The  baskets  mav  have  a  stvb^  emUt 


^  likelj  tuifering  from  want  of  water,  or  too  nuwh  with  JllniMl 
drainage.  Xou  may  plant  jour  climbers  now,  but  do  Mt  •n^' 
water  unlil  the;  are  getting  into  freeh  wiL] 


EDGING  PLANTS. 
How  close  should  outt^ngs  orTsripgaledBalm,  abontS  IbAn 
or  4  incbe«  high,  made  last  autumn,  be  planted  to  ionre  a  fell 
efl^ct  for  edging  thisseesonp  Also  would  oottingB  taken  Itfl 
spring  do  as  well  i  Will  Cerastium  that  has  been  out  all  aJDlii 
and  turned  green  reooret  its  colour  P  Doaa  Porple  OntAWj 
well  for  ribb""    -  n.^-iiiia,  •"•»  would  it  agree  with  p    -"  " 


bPorakr;- 
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auhum's  ontlingt  ^ould  b«  pUnted  apart  dspeodi  on  three 
tiliiin— Uia  faU  «f  which  is  th«  (iie  of  the  ^ota ;  the  nooDd 

the  kinds  of  pkat<  which  lUnd  behind,  oi  befiw«,  or  od  either 
side  of  them;  snd  the  third  iitliBejeindpalisnoeof 
A  good  eje  likea  thingi  to  be  u  the;  •hould  be,  and  i 


■ire  the  plants  the  proper  rnom  and  strength  to  hlatH>m  welL 
,  Well,  bnt  Vanegated  Mint  (we  have  do  Variegated  Balm  for 
b»ddnig  iidcs),  does  not  bloom,  or  ia  not  planted  for  bloom,  and 
one  can  go  on  the  principle  of  cutting  aooording  to  the  cloth, 
and  plant  the  Uint  at  1  inch  apart,  ur  2  iuchei,  or  3,  4,  5,  or 
6  inohei — the  wideit  distance  that  oaa  be  allowod.  1  inch  apart 
ia  not  too  thiok  planting,  no  matter  how  big  the  plants  are ; 
8  inchea  apart  are  not  too  wide,  no  matter  how  Bmoll  the  plants 


t,  and  Z  inches  plan! 
ael;  pretty  lines  like 
n  tho  new  garden  i1 


if  planted  in  double  r< 
tram  plant  in  the  row,  would  make  e 
thoae  that  Ur.  Eylea  gaie  us  last  leai 
South  Kensington. 

Purple  Oraoh  requires  a  ;;ood  eje,  a  good  hand,  and  a  good 
judgment  to  make  a  splEndtd  row  of  it ;  the  cootiarj  would  only 
nioke  an  oyeeore  of  it.  It  and  Ferilla  woojd  agree  in  making 
two  shades  of  purple ;  but  purple  floweri  or  leaies  are  not  rery 
good  subjects  loj  shading  or  for  night  li(,'ht.J 


ABIES  ALCOQUIANA.— J.  O.  reiich. 


AitONO  the  Coniren  that  haie  been  sent  borne  by  Hr.  John 
O.  Teitch,  is  one  which  he  has  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford Alcock,  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  tlie  Court  of  Yeddo,Bnd 
of  which  we  furnish  our  readers  with  an  engraving  drawn  by 
Ur.  Filch.  It  is  iiid  to  be  "a  noble  Spruce  Fir,  in  some 
respects  resembling  the  Abies  potiu  of  Zucoarini,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  much  smiillcr  cones,  witli  iceloi  of  a  different 
form,  very  small  lesTes,  glaucous  on  the  undr'r  side,  blunt  or 
emarginate,  not  mucronate,  and  flat,  not  four.sided. 

Mr.  Teitch  found  this  on  Mount  Fusi-Yama,  at  an  altitude 
of  6000  to  7000  feet.  The  tree  Is  100  feet  to  120  feet  high,  and 
the  wood  ii  used  for  light  house  work. 


SHADING  GBEENHOTTSBS. 

r±  of  my  greenhouses  being  almost  due  sonth,  inn- 
be  required  in  the  summer,  and  the  wire  trtJIis 
my  haring  it  inside.  I  propose  plaoing  them  on  the  oat- 
i  roller  to  be  drawn  up  from  the  back,  such  as  I  saw 
%t  KvK  Gardens,  hot  do  not  recollect  the  kind  of  cloth 
Tould  you  recommend  "  frigi  domo,"  "  Brown's  floral 
■  or  what  other  terture?  Would  roofflng  the  gbss 
it,  putty,  or  whitewash  answer  the  porpose  ?  and  S  so, 

be  put  on  outside  or  inside  ?^-S.  D.  GK)FS. 
domo,  or  what  you  prefer,  will  answer  for  an  outside 
ie  modee  of  managing  them  hsve  been  frequently  giren. 
ading,  the  following  composition  is  good^^-One  quart 
10,  one  quartern  of  soft  water,  hftlf  a  quartern  of  tur- 
half  a  quartern  of  linseed  oil,  the  siie  of  an  ordinary 
t  whiting  powdered  small,  and  all  mixed  together  and 
itil  near  the  boiling-point,  then  laid  on  whilst  hot  aa 

possible  with  a  brush,  and  the  place  doited  with  the 

a  dry  brush  to  give  it  a  grouod-glass  appearance.     This 
I  on  for  the  season,  until  hearj  autumn  rains,  and  a 
th  warm  water  will  remoie  it  when  desirable. 
I  not  see,  howerer,  what  you  want  a  shade  for  a  house 

Vines  are  grown.     We  would  prefer  more  air  and  all    I 
ght  possible.       ifteloiu   and  eTerything  else  that  are 
it  fJMiit  are  better  without  shade  i   hut,   like  neketf   I 

if  you  commence  wiOi  it  you  must  keep  on.    A  little 
y  shade  ia  often  wanted  when  bright  si 
doll  weather. 


n  comee  after  a 


)B  A  WALTONIAN  LAJHP— HEMOPHILA 

SOWING. 
)u  inform  me  what  sort  of  oil  should  be  used  for  the 
I  Waltonian  CaseP  I  haTe  tried  two  kinds,  and  both 
,00  much  smoke  and  smell  to  admit  of  the  Case  being 
1  sitting-room.  Can  the  due  need  cleansing.  If  ao, 
to  be  done  ? 
lemophila  insignia  by  repeated  sowings   be  depended 

making  a  good  blue  bed  until  October.  If  so,  how 
old  be  it  sown  P— An  Old  Qitebiet. 
phila,  blue,  white,  and  raciegated,  can  be  had  in  bloom 
r  from  the  first  opening  in  April  till  the  middle  of 
ir,  if  the  &ost  would  let  it  go  on,  and  people  choose  to 
trouble  to  do  it  to.  To  hare  it  thus,  howBTcr,  yon  would 
ieiole  fl*e  beds,  if  not  aii  to  it,  instead  of  one,  and  flra 
rings.  The  first  at  the  beginning  of  September  to  bloom 
—say  to  be  in  bloom  by  the  middle  of  the  month  i  the 
sd  to  be  sown  at  the  end  of  February  ;  the  third  at  the 
[arch  I  the  fourth  on  the  10th  of  May ;  and  in  moat 
Jie  filth  sowing  would  do  any  day  of  the  last  week  in 
ut  to  make  quite  oertaia  we  would  bare  a  sowing  the 

in  May.  We  onoe  used  to  have  one  row  of  the  bltw 
ia  1$  yards  long  in  bloom  erery  October  Newmarket 
in  most  seasons  it  lasted  out  through  Norember,  and  m 
IBB  a  beenty. 

'altOD  himsalf  uses  the  best  coUa  oil  at  5j.  per  gallon, 
nd  Street,  London,  and  his  Case  ia  now  the  only  one 
can  baTC  a  look  at.  There  is  no  soot,  or  any  flue 
ley-sweeping  about  it.  But  there  is  a  nicety  about 
;  all  kinds  of  oil  lamps  which  some  people  can  never 
bile  others  never  meet  with  the  smallest  difficulty  in 
em  to  the  shade  of  a  flame.      The  very  same  lamp 

which  Ur.  Walton  had  seven  yean  since  are  now  at 
i  look  just  as  good  as  the  first  season.  The  gardener 
jid  looks  alter  the  lamp  of  course  ;  but  in  the  spring, 
e,  Ur.  and  Urs.  Walton  do  most  of  the  cuttings  and 
fail  were  known.— D.B.] 


XATIHG  A  LEAN-TO  OKCHABD-HOUSE. 
i  an  on^uird-house  22  leet  long  by  13  feet  wide.  Sashat 
,bout  20  inchsB  deep,  which  open  the  whole  length  of 
I.  Two  apertures,  one  at  each  end,  at  the  point  of  the 
ut  10  inches  l^  9  inches.  The  ends  are  brick  about 
;h,  above  which  they  are  boarded.  It  is  erected  against 
if  a  houM,  so  that  then  are  no  ventQatino-shnttsrB  at 
Flewe  t^  me  in  your         ~ 


It  Number  if  this  will  be 
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sufficient  ventilation.  Aho,  please  say,  if  Peach  trees,  &c.,  will 
do  well,  the  tops  of  the  trees  beinc  about  a  foot  from  the  fflass. 
—A.  B. 

[You  will  scorch  the  trees  against  the  back  wall.  If  the 
openings  at  the  end  were  1  yard  square  instead  of  some  10  inches, 
and  you  had  two  more  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  at  the  apex,  you 
would  do.  At  present  we  know  you  will  fail  if  your  house  is  a 
lean-to.  If  it  were  span  and  air  on  each  side,  it  would  be 
different  The  Peach  trees  will  do  at  weU  if  15  inches  or  18  inches 
from  the  glass.] 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE. 

I  APPLIED  in  accordance  with  your  recommendation  to  Jack- 
son, of  Sydenham,  to  obtain  some  cocoa-nut  refuse  for  growing 
Ferns,  but  found  that  he  had  parted  with  all  his  stock.  Could 
you  inform  me  in  your  next  Number  where  it  may  now  be  had  ? 
— A  Constant  Reader. 

[The  Cocoa-nut  is  crushed  for  the  fibre  only,  and  that  only 
at  Kingston-on-Thames.  You  must  not  only  send  your  own 
carman  for  it,  but  he  must  fill  his  load  himself,  and  lie  can  put 
into  his  cart  iust  as  much  of  it  as  he  likes,  so  that  one  horse  can 
cany  it,  and  for  that  2*.  only  are  charged.  That  one  load 
would  do  for  twelve  months,  grow  all  the  Ferns  in  ten  of  the 
largest  private  Fern  establishments  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  Two  shillings  worth  of  it  would  do  more  good  to 
most  of  the  Ferns  in  the  ten  collections,  than  twenty  loads  of 
the  best  peat  and  two  loads  of  Reigate  sand,  for  this  stuff  super- 
sedes all  sand  and  peat  for  Ferns.  Then  if  twenty  of  the  large, 
fifteen  of  the  larger,  and  ten  of  the  largest  growers  of  Ferna 
were  each  set  separately,  to  club  so  many  pence  or  shillings,  and 
•end  one  carman  for  a  load  to  be  had  in  common,  or  divided  by 
the  busliel,  or  to  be  sent  from  London  by  rail,  they  might  have 
it  nearly  as  cheap  as  we  in  Surbiton. — D.B.] 


CULTURE  OF  HERBACEOUS  PEREN^'IALS. 

{Continued  from  page  436.) 

Tting-up,    Staking,   and  Thuwino  the  Shoots.  —  In 
order  to  keep  the  plants  tidy  and  neat  in  appearance  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  sticks  for  the  whole. 
The  making  of  these  is  a  nice  winter's  job  for  the  gardener 
or  amateur.     For  the  taU-growing  species,  of  course,  long  sticks 
or  stakes  will  be  necessary.    I  know  no  stakes  so  good  as  young 
larches — such  as  are  easily  obtained  where  largo  quantities  of 
that  useful  timber  arc  grown.     For  loss  sizes,  split  red  deal,  T 
believe,  makes  the  best  sticks.    The  larch  stakes  will  last  longer 
if  the  part  tlut  is  thrust  into  the  ground  is  carbonised— that  is, 
just  partially  burnt  in  a  fire,  and  the  bark  left  on  the  remain- 
ing part.    The  other  kind  of  stick  should  be  painted  three  times 
over  with  dark  green,  and  well  dried  previous  to  using.    Before 
commencing  to  place  the  stakes  and  sticks  to  the  plants,  let  the 
operator  examine  the  plants,  and  where  there  arc  a  considerable 
number  of  shoots,  thin  them  out  judiciously  by  cutting  part  of 
them  down  close  to  the  ground,  or,  where  they  will  bear  it,  even 
by  pulling  such  extra  shoots  clean  up.    The'  object  in  thinning 
is  to  obtain  finer  and  larger  heads  of  flower ;    and  the  sooner 
after  the  shoots  spring  up  tliis  thinning  is  done  the  less  they  will 
injure  those  that  arc  left.     If  a  bundle  of  shoots  is  allowed  to 
grow  up  together  they  will  be  weak,  leafless  towards  the  bottom, 
uid  the  flowers  will  be  poor  and  insignificant :  lience  the  neces- 
sity and  advantage  of  the  thinning  process,  which  I  fear  is  but 
seldom  done  or  thought  necessary  to  be  done.    Then  place  the 
stakes  or  sticks  to  the  plants  in  good  time,  so  that  the  shoots 
that  are  left  may  be  early  secured  and  protected  from  strong 
winds.    I  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  use  more  than  one 
stake  to  a  plant  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  shoots ;  but 
this  is  seldom  the  case — cs]»i  rially  if  the  shoots  are  well  thinned. 
"Place  the  stake  so  that  the  shoots  may  be  tied  to  it  in  a  circle, 
▼ithout  crowding  or  havinj,'  a  bundled  a})pearance;    and  this 
ying-up  must  be  continued  till  the  blooms  appear.    The  atten- 
ion  to  this  point  is  of  more  consequence  than  may  be  imagined. 
Tying-up  a  plant  in  a  can>less  slovenly  way  not  only  injures  its 
•ppearance,  but  frequently  destroys  at  least  a  part  of  tho  bloom, 
"iike  all  other  operations  in  gardening  it  must  be  done  at  tho 
right  timo  or  times,  and  done,  too,  in  a  neat  manner  without 
cruising  ♦i*^  stems  or  leaves.    T^e  best  material  to  tie  with  is 


the  waist  of  the  operator.  If  he  wears  that  useful  artiele  i 
gardener's  apron,  the  matting  can  be  drawn  throuflh  the  ilita^ 
and  the  apron  tied-up  also  to  hold  any  shoots  that  it  nsy  n 
necessary  to  cut  off,  and  also  the  ends  of  the  mat  or  any  iIr^ 
weeds  that  may  be  found  growing  at  the  time.  AH  this  iniji» 
pear  tedious  and  xmnecessary  for  me  to  write  and  some  to  ns^ 
but  I  write  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  and  undentuid  bov  to 
do  everything  they  have  to  do  in  a  garden  in  the  proper  nl 
best  manner. 

Watebikg. — Herboceous  perennials  generally  have  abimdnfli 
of  fibrous  roots,  which  are  in  fact  the  mouths  of  the  nbn^to 
draw  in  its  nutriment.  In  dry  weather  the  soil  will  bedi^abo: 
consequently  these  mouths  will  not  be  able  to  gather  m  i^ 
food,  and  the  plant  will  suffer  severely.  Remember,  the  feidci 
plants  mutit  be  in  a  liquid  state :  therefore  in  dry  seaioai^  if 
you  wish  yoxur  plants  to  thrive,  you  must  supply  them  «tt 
moisture;  and  this  is  more  necessary  if  the  soil  on  lAkk 
they  are  growing  is  of  a  sandy  character  and  not  very  deip  ■ 
staple.  Loamy  deep  soils  do  not  dry  so  quicklv ;  but  even  neb 
soils  will  dry  on  or  near  the  surface,  and  the  fibres  in  woA 
parts  will  slirivel-up  and  the  plants  suffer  also  :  therefore^  ob- 
dcrstanding  this,  let  the  plants  have  a  good  soaking  of  water  bi 
such  weather ;  apply  it  liberally,  and  in  order  that  it  may  not 
evaporate  too  soon,  apply  it  in  the  cool  of  the  eveninfc  A 
large  watering-pot,  with  a  coarsish  rose,  is  as  good  a  utuiu  ftt 
the  purpose  as  any ;  or  what  is  better,  a  good  large  water-bsrifll 
on  wheels  with  a  piece  of  gutta-percha  tubings  with  a  rose  at 
one  end  and  the  other  fixed  near  the  bottom  of  the  banel,  will 
water  a  long  border  more  quickly,  effectually,  and  eauly  than 
the  watering-can.  If  the  plants  are  not  in  flower,  a  gentle 
s}  ringing  will  bo  of  great  service.  This  watering,  to  do  enj 
good,  must  be  thoroughly  done;  mere  driblets  do  more  bsrm 
than  good.  It  is  like  giving  a  thirsty  man  a  thimbleful  of  water 
wlion  a  whole  pint  would  scarcely  moisten  his  throat. 

To  prevent  evaporation  taking  place  too  quickly,  as  soon  as  the 
Eurface  of  the  border  is  just  dry  enough,  rake  it  over  and  keep  that 
surface  loose ;  or  if  dry  weather  contmue  the  ground  will  crack  or 
open  here  and  there  in  fissures,  out  of  wliioh  the  moifttvremD 
fly  off  into  the  heated  dry  atmosphere  with  tenfold  rapidity.  M^ 
growers  of  florists'  flowers,  such  for  instance  as  the  Dshlia  w 
the  Hollyhock,  in  order  to  prevent  evaporation,  spread  over  Ae 
ground  a  covering  of  littery  manure,  which  is  of  the  grestirt 
(service — especially  if  water  is  given  freely  also  ;  but  this  ha^ 
baceous  plant-border  being  in  a  part  of  the  garden  that  is  highly 
kept,  the  Uttery  manure  would  not  be  suflHoiently  tidy.  I  hif« 
used  spent  bark  for  the  purpose,  and  where  Pine  Apples  tft 
grown  there  ia  generally  plenty  of  that  matorial  which  cooU  be 
applied  to  cover  the  lierbaccous  border  with  good  effect. 

The  above  points  being  attended  to  properly  and  pene*eriq|ly» 
tho  owner  may  expect  his  border  to  make  a  goodly  daplsy  of 
flowers  through  the  seasion.  T.  Affubc* 

(ZV/  he  continued.) 


WOEK  FOR   TUE    WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  tho  busiest  month  of  the  year,  and  to- 
most  gardeners  one  on  the  right  uso  of  which  will  gRettf 
depend  their  success  in  keeping  up  a  plentiful  supply  of  v«fr 
tables  for  the  summer's  and  winter's  consumption.    This  cM 
host  bo  done  by  having  the  soil  well  drained,  and  ameliorated  bf 
tho   winter's  frost   and  by  a  judicious  rotation  of  croppt^^ 
Asparagu9f  permanent  beds  should  now  bo  planted  md  me  A 
ones  filled  up,  two-year- old  roots  are  to  be  preferred.    GiTeflT 
freely  to  the  plants  in  frames  and  make  other  beds  forsueeesftoK 
BeanSf  if  the  weather  will  permit  plant  ont  those  in  pots  or 
boxi's.     Earth  them  up  after  planting.     Get  in  another  iowiisg 
of  Windsor  or  Longpod.      Cauliflowers^  where  there  are  mom 
than  four  or  five  under  each  hand-glass,  they  should  be  tlumod 
out  to  that  number  and  planted  on  a  rich  piece  of  gromid ;  ^ 
if  the  Celery-trenches  are  opened  and  manured,  they  may  bl 
planted  in  them,  as  they  will  be  ready  to  come  off  befoif  thi 
trenches  will  be  required  for  the  Oelciy.    Dwarf  Kidmey  Jfaaib 
if  there  are  any  in  the  vineiy  or  Pe.ich-liou8e  keep  them  ftr 
quently  syringed,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  appearance  of  tti 
red  spider ;  if  already  attacked  the  better  plan  will  be  to  reoMM 
them  to  a  pit  or  frame,  where  no  injnxj  can  be  done  to  oAtf 
plants.    MerhSf  they  should  now  be  sown  or  propagated  bgr 
i:-z«:^g  t^f  ft,a  w%/tf a^.    P'-^*  •ni»«*t  oat  tliOM  In  poCa  or  bonaii 
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>  Kmfli  bo*d«r  i  plant  tbam  IUnl7  m  the  row,  if  il  dionU 
B**n  banweMuj  to  ihake  the  whole  of  the  Mil  &M1  their  Tooti. 
If  theioil  of  the  border  batiff  or  wet,  Uj  a  little  leaf  nDttldanr 
the  root*.  BuooMBioiul  oropa  ihould  now  be  got  in ;  it  ii  gene- 
rally neceuary  to  sow  t«o  or  more  crop*  at  one  time  iuil*t«  the 
qnick-beaiing  Idndi  odIj  u«  used.  Polatoa,  in  plantinf  the 
early  crop  it  is  of  great  adrantage  to  draw  deep  drilla,  partialtj 
SU  them  with  leaf  moald,  Cben  pUnt  the  Fotatoea  and  fill  np 
with  the  lame.  S»a-ialt,  whenerer  tlie  produce  ie  cut  from  a 
root,  and  it  is  not  likelj  that  there  wi!l  be  more  shoots  from  it 
St  for  ua^  olear  away  the  litter,  and  oat  the  lonn  straggling 
shoots  nearly  down  to  the  ground  :  this  will  keep  them  within 
the  oompais  of  a  pot  or  tmi. 

TLOWKB  0ABDH. 
Complete  any  planting  which  eireomstances  ooTopel  you  to 
do ;  bnt,. otherwise,  do  not  ohooae  this  aeaion.  Bemember  there 
is  no  tirne  like  autumn  ;  plants  then  suiTer  but  little  from  per- 
spiration, and  jou  gpt  {rem  the  warmth  of  the  groaad  an  imme- 
diate root-action  at  that  time.  9weep  and  roll  Ibe  lawns  well. 
Owing  to  the  mildofss  of  the  wesOher  our  gardens  are  not  likely 
to  be  diaSgured  this  year. 

Finish  the  nailing  of  all  wall  trees.  It  ia  en  erroneous  prac- 
tice still  persisted  in  by  some  to  cut  out  annually  a  large  quan- 
tity of  wood  from  joungandluicriantly-growingPcach  and  other 
frnit  traea,  instaad  of  uurtaiting  thiir  roots ;  while,  oi>  the  con- 
trary, they  leBTe  suflloient  wood  in  an  old  and  weakly  bee  to 
■nffioe  tar  (wo  or  three.  The  former  praotioa  produoee  disease 
and  death,  the  latter  small  and  almost  worthless  fruit.  We  do 
not  r«ooninend  seiore  winter  pruning  of  old  trees,  but  that  a 
much  lass  quantity  of  young  wood  should  he  Isid  on  in  the 
spring;  the  fruit  would  then  be  superiorbothinsiieandilaToar. 
As  regards  luxuriantly -growing  trees,  lay  in  all  the  bearing 
wood  it  is  possible  to  do,  and  oi^  their  roots  in  the  aotumn  ;  or, 
what  is  better,  lift  them,  lie  down  the  branches,  before  the 
buds  swell  too  mufh,  of  the  Fear  trees  trained  «n  ^nmtouiiU. 
Protect  blossoms,  mulch  newlj-planted  trees,  and  watsr  if  the 
spring  Is  likely  to  be  dry.  Prune  and  nail  Figs.  See  that  clay 
is  prepared  in  good  time  for  grafting  purposes. 

The  planta  of  Aplielandra,  Clerodendron,  Euphorbia,  &«.,  thst 
hare  been  eut  down  and  are  now  breaking,  should  lie  shaken  out 
and  repotted  in  good  torfy  fibrous  loam,  with  a  mixture  of  coarse 
sand  and  a  good  portion  of  charcoal,  in  which  these  plants  de- 
light. Continue  to  increase  the  heat  and  humidity  for  the 
Orohide,  and  see  that  plants  of  Uendrobiums,  Gongons,  8tan- 
hopeas,  and  some  others  that  are  now  making  their  season's 
growth,  are  not  snlTering  for  want  of  watrr.  It  is  sonutimee 
found  of  advantage  to  soak  them  in  a  tub  of  warm  water. 
Syringe  rarefuUy  about  the  blocks  and  baskets  that  haie  plaots 
of  Vandss,  ^accolabiuois,  Sarcanthnsci,  &c.,  growing  in  them. 
Prick  oB'carefuUf  into  smoll  pots  the  Tarious  lunds  of  Acbimenes 
as  they  make  their  appearance  in  the  slore-pots  or  pans,  and  put 
in  another  batch  o^  Gloiinias,  to  be  treet-ed  in  a  similar  manner. 
They  delight  in  moderate  bottom  heat  at  this  season. 
OBBEKH0U8B  Ann  OONSKXVATOBT. 
If  oold  poaterly  or  north-easterly  winds  continue  to  prerail 
great  care  is  necessary  in  the  admission  of  air,  as  there  is  great 
diSerenre  between  these  harsh  cuttings  winds  and  the  soft, 
quiet,  ploomj  weather  that  wa  have  lately  eiperienoed.  The 
dilTei^nt  kinds  of  New  Holland  and  other  plaiUa — riz.,  Acacis, 
Eutaiia,  Virgilio,  Templetonia,  Brngmaosia,  Nerium,  Laurna 
Camphors,  the  Tarietiee  of  Cactus,  and  others  that  have  been  st 
Teat  in  the  greenhouse  for  some  time  should  be  carefully  looked 
OTcr  to  see  if  the  drainage  is  correct  and  the  surfsce  soil  in 
proper  condition,  and  that  no  plant  becomes  nnsightlj  for  want 
of  water  :  pruning  back  or  Btopping  with  the  Qnger  and  thumb. 
PreTious  directions  to  be  followed  up  in  the  conserratory, 
plaoing  every  plant  to  the  beat  adrantage  and  oienr  from  its 
neighbours ;  keepuig  well  in  view  the  Judicious  arrangement  of 
colouiB.  The  creepers  to  be  kept  pruned  and  nioely  trained, 
with  tite  pathways  mopped  dry  early  in  the  morning,  that  no 
contplaiats  of  unpleasant  dampness  to  the  feet  may  arisen 

FOECIMG-PIT. 

Introduce  fresh  plants  for  socccssion  as  fast  as  others  are 
THDOvad  to  the  conserratory.  Pinks  which  have  tmssed-up  will 
be  better  in  a  milder  heat,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  should  be 
nnoved  to  a  lower  temperature  aa  soon  as  Ibe  flnl  flowers  are 
agmi.  W.  Eutrt. 


Donros  OF  the  labt  wxsx. 


ZITGHL_  _.  .  . 
Tbbbcbbd,  taraad  orm-  tnuohee,  laid  Box  in  fiae  d^a,  turned 
out  the  bottom  of  Celerj-beds  in  trenching,  so  as  to  seatter  the 
dung  equally  from  the  bottom  of  the  treat^  making  the  ridges 
in  such  case  aoroas  the  ground.  Planted  a  few  more  Cabba^ 
from  the  autumn  sowing  in  succession,  to  auoeeed  those  which 
were  planted  ont  in  the  autumn.  Transplanted  some  Onions 
that  were  sown  in  the  middle  of  September,  to  get  forward  earl; 
large  bulbs  for  use.  Bowed  a  few  Badishes,  planted  a  few 
Potatoes  aa  the  ground  was  dry,  and  prepared  by  digging  and 
turning  for  getting  the  eoit  into  order  for  general  crops  of 
Onions,  Carrots,  Ac.  Potted  Cucumbers  into  good-siied  pots  to 
keep  them  aa  yet  in  little  room,  and  filled  another  box  with 
Aaparagua-roole,  the  fliat  now  showing  signs  of  distrees.  FUeed 
more  Baubarb  in  the  Hushroom-house.  Swept  over  the  beda 
with  a  hair-broom,  and  spawned  another  small  bed,  wrapping 
each  piece  of  spawn  ina  handful  of  dry  short  litter  aa  (he  manure  ' 
was  wet  enough. 

Forked  orer  slightly  among  rows  of  St  raw  berries,  just  to  break 
and  a  little  more  the  rough  lumps  of  dung  and  leaf  mould. 
Will  give  no  dressing  to  the  rows  in  the  shape  of  removing  old 
loves,  &o.,  until  gentle  April  oomee  at  sooneet,  and  Irequentfy 
give  no  soeh  dressing  whaterer,  as  wheri  the  plants  begin  to 
come  vigorously  the  fresh  growth  soon  eovas  all  the  old,  and 
there  is  no  ohanoe  of  fine  strong  buds  being  broken  off  by  a 
careless  hand,  or  a  more  nusohievoua  rake — a  tool  by-the-by, 
which  unless  for  speoiGc  purposes,  should  generally  be  under 
lock  and  key.  Pruned,  fastened,  and  psintad  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Ac.,  as  opportunity  ofiered.  Did  (he  same  with  Currant*, 
Goosebemes,  and  Peers,  and  will  finish  with  Apples.  We  have 
given  over  pruning  Gooseberries  early,  on  account  of  birds 
devouring  the  buds.  Last  year  they  made  havock  even  with 
Apple-buds,  and  this  season  they  have  commenced  with  Fear- 
buds.  Daubing  (hem  over  with  a  paint  of  soot,  lim^  clay,  and 
cowdune  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  soapsuds  aa  the  walor. 
It  is  so  tar  a  presenative  that  the  delicacy  of  the  morsel  is  for 
a  time  destroyed. 

No  one  likes  birdi  better  than  I  do,  and  though  wc  shoot  at 
times,  I  neither  care  for  the  job  nor  for  the  noise  the  discharge 
makes  in  a  garden.  We  have  used,  however,  what  is  not  much 
better— several  windmills  that  kept  up  almost  a  constant  clatter, 
and  which  kept  the  feathered  gentry  away  until  they  got  used  to 
them.  What  with  high  game  keeping  in  cultivated  and  woody 
districts,  where  a  boy  runs  the  chance  of  being  locked-up  if  he 
should  peep  into  a  hedge  for  a  eparrow's  nest,  there  is  a 
growing  danger  that  the  birds  will  have  more  than  their  own 
share  of  garden  pro<lucc.  and  it  is  more  veiing  to  see  them 
clearing  a  tree  of  buds  than  taking  their  own  fair  ahare  of  the 
fi;uit  when  it  comes.  The  pretty  tomtit  is  about  the  greatest 
rascal,  though  not  bad  to  poison  when  that  ia  put  into  pieces  of 
suet ;  hut,  then  cats  too  may  eat  it.  If  things  go  on  in  the 
same  way  much  longer,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  cultivate  our 
hardy  fruit  on  lowbusbes  or  pyramids,  so  that  by  net  and  other- 
wise we  may  protect  buds  as  well  as  frtut,  and  let  the  birds  have 
only  their  right  share, 

Biamined  Stramberriet  in  houses,  cleaned  tbem  of  all  decayed 
leaves,  saw  there  were  no  wormoasts  in  the  pots,  and  top-dressed 
the  Buriace  with  rich  compost.  Extra  damp  is  ruinous  in  this 
dull  weather  and  ancouragss  attacks  of  green  fiy,  which  soon 
destroy  the  buds  when  poahing,  and  injures  the  fruit  when 
ripening,  and  the  flowers  when  aetting.  When  the  trusa  ia 
throwing-up  and  a  few  appear,  then  there  is  nothing  like  the 
"Weaver"  plan,  "Catching  and  killing  them"— in  other  words, 
bring  the  fingers  and  thumb  in  contact  with  them,  and  the 
slightest  touch  will  destroy  them ;  and  then  lay  the  pots  down, 
and  OS  thej  are  turned  over  syringe  thorn  well  with  soot  and 
lime  water,  rendered  clear  by  standing  long  euongh.  When 
farther  advanced  a  little  may  stQl  be  done  with  the  fingers ;  . 
but  the  great  resource  is  tobacco  smoke,  presented  oool  and  not 
too  strong  at  a  time.  Tobacco,  however,  is  no  Joke  when  much 
is  wanted,  and  hence  the  importance  of  these  prriiminoriea,  and 
if  not  attended  to  until  the  planta  are  a  living  maia  of  inaaatj, 
it  is  best  to  save  the  tobacco  and  throw  away  the  plants  at  onee> 
Fottad  pgratMdal  CAeny  trttt  that  liave  a  hit  aapp^  of  fmtt- 
buds  on  tbem,  and  whioh  bad  been  sent  in  a  bundle  withont  ai^ 
earth,  the  root*  tatriiy  bwng  wrapped  in  damp  Utter.  The  soil 
used,  thNolore,  wat  rather  dry,  in  ordar  to  nt  it  in  nioaly 
'     "*  soaitofinUK 


among  the  roots,  and  these  were  placed  w 


in  the  pot  pretty 
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r^ularlj,  snd  ttia  toil  aqueesed  tight  about  tliem  witli  the 
fingera  and  s  bluot  piece  of  wood.  I'he  trcea  irere  then  painted, 
to  smother-up  all  iniecta'  eggs,  and  the  pota  plunged  out  of 
doon  ioto  >  heap  of  leavM,  ao  that  encouragement  may  bo 
giron  to  atnrt  tlie  roots  at  once,  wbilat  the  budi  vill  be  kepi 
back  by  open  eipoaure,  or  even  shaded  from  the  aun  if  iieceisarf , 
the  intention  being,  if  posiible,  to  take  these  plants  ultimatelj 
under  glasii,  and  get  fniit  from  them  before  it  can  bo  obtained 
in  the  open  air.  Bj  such  a  process  wo  have  had  Vines  in  potn, 
wall  supplied  vith  fresh  spongioles,  before  a  bud  began  to  anell ; 
and  eren  non-  there  is  a  pot  in  a  heap  of  Iflsiea  nitli  part  of  a 
pruned-off  atem  in  it,  and  a  few  buds  exposed,  showing  in  the 
open  air  no  signs  of  rooTing,  whilst  roots  6  inches  long  and  as 
white  aa  mil  If  are  formed  in  the  pot.  So  much  for  the  root-and- 
leaf  theory,  ahowing  that  though  for  continual  health  there 
must  be  reciprocal  action,  jet  to  a  certain  extent,  and  for  a 
definite  purpoae,  the  roota  and  buda  can  be  eeparatelr  excited 
into  setiOD.  In  the  case  of  all  fruiting  treea  in  pots,  n-e  advocate 
fruiting  them  in  these  pots,  in  which  the  ball  ia  full  of  roots, 
without  shifting  or  repotting  before  the  frutt  ia  obtained ;  but 
to  this  there  maj  be  exceptions  at  times — such,  for  instance,  a" 
wbsn  the  pot  is  verj  small  for  (lie  head.  In  this  case  we  would 
gmtlj  disengage  the  roots  outside  of  the  ball,  plaoe  in  the  larger 
pot^  and  haling  secured  the  roots  make  the  soil  as  firm  as 
possible;  and  if  it  can  be  done,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Peach,  that 
a  mild  heat  out  of  doors  cm  be  presented  to  tlie  roots,  ao  aa  to 
encoursge  rooting  in  the  fresh  soil,  before  the  buds  swell  and 
expand,  (hero  will  be  little  risk  of  the  buds  dropping  from  the 
clunge.  Again,  when  trees  with  fruit-buda  are  obtained  wilh- 
<mt  balls,  and  it  is  desired  to  get  them  to  fruit  under  glass,  (lie 
extra  heat  at  the  roots,  whilst  the  tops  are  cool,  will  be  an 
adrantage ;  because  by  the  time  the  buds  bresk,  there  will  at 
once  be  a  reciprocal  action.  With  such  .exceptions,  most  fruit- 
ing plants  in  pots,  from  a  Strawlterry  to  a  Vine,  will  do  best 
in  the  pots  that  were  fuU  of  roots  the  preceding  nulumn. 

Turfed  in  fine  days,  swept  and  rolled  walks,  lawns,  an<i 
attended  to  flowers;  propagating  and  cold  pits  much  as  laal 
week.— B.  P, 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•»*  We  request  thai  no  one  will  write  priialely  to  tJie  depart 

mental  writers  of  the    "Journal  of  Hortioulture,  Cottagi 

Qsrdener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so  doing  the; 

are   subjected  to   unjiutiGable   trouble  and  expense.      Al 

communications  shoidd  therefore  be  addressed  loleli/  to  T/t 

SdUort  of  the  "Journal  of  Harticultiurt,  See."  162,  Flee 

Street,  London,  E.G. 

We  also  request  that  correapondenta  will  not  mix  up  on  tli 

same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  oi 

Poultry  and  Eee  snhjecta,  if  they  expect  to  gei  them  answerci 

promptly  and  conTeniently,  but  write  them  on  scparat 

communicatioDs.     Also  nexec  to  send  more  than  two  o 

three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  prifately  to  any  communication  unless  unde 

'  Tery  special  circumstance*.  - 

Gat  BoaDKa-i-L.sTs  {An  Inrifrlritcid  Amatniiri.—Tit  best  three  hw 

ding  Searlst  Geriinluini  are  I'nncli,  Cryalnl  P;iliice  Scarlet,  and  Tom  Thuuil 

ThelMBttliieeVatieiiatcilCenuiInDiiure  Alma.  Uijou.  and  probably  nnwi 

of  tho  Dor,  all  thlnea  canaldeted.     Tlie  beat  three  CalceoUrlu  ire  sure 

(loribiiBila  -• -"  ■  ■  ■•     -      ■ ......  .,. 

Palace,  aa 
wbita    One  tli 


--,j£^A 

iiatlieipringtneceaiion,  and  bf  keepln?  It  always  l»  pnta  tba  »ia«tMa 
-n  1i  generally  orar  before  April  la  out.   It  1i  mora  euy  toAa  thnn 

I  LUy.  or  Amaryllis  can  bo;  tticre  an  koih  at  bnlba  wonU  aanw 

LT  |i>.  F.  Still.— t.  Eai  store  raty  ba  niad  b  air 


at  a  ilfU 

aaleatel  wl 


lEEimorFi;  (iln-Hf ) Peach  lad  Ks*- 

back  wall  of  ■  greenhonse,  pnrldcd  ji« 
ind  you  do  not  keep  tbe  hooM  iteft  V 
s  there  yon  mlRlit  ripen  that  eny  las 

.1.  .r~..  .1..  ™,,  (ouoBing.    VtAsil 
•  -—  -id  wnam.nl 

tbs  aulphni  IXP  wgMI 


rxs 


Fence,  flicinic  Uie  scn'h^  filre  Ibc  plant*  bat  limited  apjcc  ta p«*  la. it«v 
:ne  plant  nhenyoniTii,  train  to  nne  stem.  Ret  the  ileni  as  sMB  s*  B«  fc  >■ 
the  wall,  train  It  a  vardort  le:>t  tliore.  aipoat  ttaebndi  atlka  ailsd  Bs 
li'ovex,  leave  half  adoienit  the  top  after  sbortenlnj;  tba  abiM  to  alHbl 
DDi  lis  point,  and  the  slde-ahnoti  from  ttirie  bads  left  wfll mart  IIk(b*o> 
rmlt.  whlob  treat  in  the  dsukI  way.     Tou  an,  tiowner.nion  IkdyM 

pUrc.  about  the  nlddlenf 'April,  pot  ilnalv  In  nnall  pott  when  ap.kKp 
...  ,,     -h(  (^|BDlnt«r 

.iHt  pots,  ^Ht 


le  plants  ilioiild  he  planted  il 


When  RTAwinir  freely  tft 


our  readers  both  here  and  abmad,  are  nndar  a  mljippreheasini  ("Ot 
■ubjectof  new  seedllngscomlnE  "oat"  annaall)-.  Kobody  bat  thi  SWM 
olihcm  can  posribly  know  anylhlna  attont  tham  until  they  maiaont.oWj 
they,  the  secdlinm.  ^avebeF^  eihibltcd  before  norne  eampetent  )iidl*  *[' 

bo  (mm  whatweknowof'wiiitthe  In  ort"  Commlltio  of  the  KoyilHorUeaH 
Society  thought  nf  Hiem,  that  bclnenow  a  reeotnlnd  eomt  of  awvai* 

the  only  tht 

and  Mammall 


iL  Hoai 


.e>'  Caleeo 


certainly,  by  far  the  best  bed  or  Calceolarli 

[J/.C).-Noal.i.and3s"d;; 
iiciiit;  uie  mnteb  to  it;  j.  good  also,  bu 
itter  then  without  nn  ediinii.    Whiio  boi 

ihinabi>rder  would  be  ihcrei  aribbsn-tx 
t»S?  a™d  t'lTOg'hl  to  lay"  '°'° 


.—The  Jacobnia  Lily  If 


>^'lo'°"™lidf"'""i" 


0  deeply  notched. 

LiouiK  MUDSi  (^vNarsmui).— Whether  aU 

.u  will  bear  -a  liberal  anpplj"    '  ' 


■Istant  Secretary,  Boyal  HoitiesWd 
-. -fl.),— Nothlnj  norel,  and  I'i'' 


— tt^t,  depnda  la  a  |W» 
Liriiu  Graia  and  biiW^ 
andaat  anpply.    Tht  *>ait 


a  GsoHfTBica-.  Otauu  (5.  E.  7.'.-Yod 


Julsitely  good.  Yow  rcKret  at  not  bring  able  to  put  more ooloonhb 
le  gre^to^t  pralK  you  could  (lire  to  tbs  littX  plan.  It  1>,  ofteB,« 
attempting  more  than  the  Uw  allows  thai  flower  gardens  ara  madenl- 
guiiaed  eytaores. 

FiTTiso-fF  A  GaarifBOn-ii  on  CoicsmvaTnuT  (Je-orainajv-rtt  » 
greenhouse,  except  l.aviOK  a  narrower  shelf  in  Iront.  you  eoaU  ion*  • 

yuu  tnltihc'haTO  aamall  border'at  the  back  for  climbers  with  a  shelf  tnK\ 
uwalkof  aifeelorSfcelaUroundandaflatplBlfonnln  the  e™t»e,«5 
raUed  In  the  centra  and  falling  l.,  each  side,  for  a  conaerraloij  pnl^ 
apcoldnir,  you  coold  inhsiltuie  i>  boil  of  earth  instead  of  a  siy^fta" 

For  varied  putpuca  the  stage  or  plaltorm  wonW  I'B  best     IB  a  taiffhW* 


!  But  Wa- 
rt'lK;Tter."'"'ni  Mr.  Weatn»«d~ 


lOVaSAL  OS  HOBTIOULTnKB  ISO  OOTTAaS  OABDHSBB. 


IB  Ttiy  bstt  ItalBS  ihu  we  c 
tind  tDTllilBS  At  mil  ibont  C 
ilKtit,  ud  adiiH  ttaoa  lo  bngin  with  » 


dcKriptloM  orOrclamena  trom  the  (aim  or  UieIt  1 
II  DiDu  A  GLua  [Qwri9i)--^otliliii;  man  li  rtqnlred  thin  to  Hi 
Clu*  oon  daOr  to  idmlt  Crah  sir,  ud  put  it  an  igiin  dincti; ;  t 

AlLUTBUB  BlLEWOuI  (A.  J-f.—U  JDO  >ppl'  l«  Mr,  MEGhee.  Tyn 
bed.  EiHi,  be  will  toffiy  you  with  eggs,  end  plinti  tita.  Va  oliu 
U  ds.well.  Ladr  lunithx  NevUI'i  pimptlet  on  the  Alluthai  won 
mdj  bf  the  cBd  oT  the  month. 


LTST,  BEE,  and  HOTTSEHOLD  CHSOHZCLE 


POULTRY,    *c.,    SHOWS. 

Ith  ud  IIUl    Tidi>to:<  iKD  SoHiunT.     Bee,  Cbarlei  Billani 


8HELTEE  FOE  FOWLS. 
r  recorrring  from  a  eerers  attack  of  influsim,  ittd  ■iimter 
Jiig  peiiihed  with  raatnl;  wind,  in  thtt  luppj  frame  o 
irhich  now  and  then  occun  when  a  man  reaUj  will  qiuure 
ritti  hii  bread  and  butter,  wa  thought  all  'it  ones  ol  oui 
mil]  wondaied  we  did  not  see  them.  We  turned  to  theii 
launta,  but  not  one  wu  risible  there.    We  did  not  ie«l 

I'he  bitter  catting  wind  met  ui  in  our  teeth,  got  into  oui 
penetrated  our  clothea,  took  the  meaiuni  of  our  waiiti 
lias !  the  thickest  part  of  our  bodj),  and  at  lait  fairl;  bleu 
ad.  "  Cannot  lace  It,"  iiid  we  to  otunelTen.  "  Nor  can 
wis,"  uid  Common  Senie.  "Much  warmer  this  way," 
!,  when  the  wind  was  in  our  back,  "  So  itmuat  be  for  the 
'  ThuB  we  got  to  inugine  fowls  thought  aa  we  did  of  the 
T,  uid,  aboTS  all,  of  theae  miserable  winds  we  maj  eipecl 

without  iutermission  for  two  months.  As  our  minds 
1  busj,  our  miseries  liiuppoared,  and  we  set  to  work  with 
,0  discover  the  tenants  of  our  jard.  We  had  not  much 
tj  in  finding  them.  Whererer  there  wm  a  shelter,  there 
bnls  enjojing  it.  We  hare  two  jards,  but  onlj  one 
e;  a  shed,  and,  like  manr  more,  we  do  not  care  to  iocur 
lenjc  of  ereof  ing  one  in  the  other.  We,  therefore,  sought 
>stitules,  and  succeeded  as  follows  :—  On  the  open  ip:ice 
forms  our  run  we  have  pla^d  a  number  of  thatched 
1  supported  in  a  slintiiig  position  bj-  a  prop.     Ihej  haio 

a  success.  They  are  rer;  iuezpansire,  clean,  and  b;  no 
e.vesore).  Thej  are  useful  in  the  garden  when  the  fowls 
r«<juire  them,  and  any  ordinary  labourer  can  make  them. 
Te  adopted  them,  much  sneezing  and  cold  hare  diaap- 
from  our  yards.  It  is  unquestionable  that  with  fowls  as 
unnn  beings,  sharp  easterly  winds  are  injurious  to  health, 
>t  eTcry  effort  should  be  used  to  neutraiiBe  their  ^ects. 
his  view  all  openings  to  the  east  should  be  carefully  closed, 
Ij  at  night.  The  quanlity  and  quality  of  food  may  both 
eased,  and  a  little  stimolaot  given  with  advantage    at 

The  surface  of  the  earth  supplies  no  food,  and  there  is 
spositioii  to  teek  it.  When  it  can  be  done,  it  is  well  to 
len  the  doors  of  stablee,  wood-housea,  empty  barm,  and 
;a  of  all  kinds.  The  birds  will  use  them  for  shelter. 
ahonld  be  taken  to  turn  the  laces  of  tha  rips  in  which 
•  conSned  with  ehiokcns  strictly  to  the  weat,  and  if  the 


hinder  pwt  hu  any  eruk,  «r  doe*  not  fit  nloae,  let  it  be  oonrad 
viA  an  old  taok  or  somethinf  oF  the  sort,  nie  hnrdlei  we 
hare  mentioned  are  about  7  feet  in  length,  and  4  feet  in  width. 


HALIFAX  POULTHT  SHOW. 
Tax  Judges  were  Ur.  Fould*,  Chowbent,  near  Preston ;  Mr. 
T.  J.  Charlton,  Stanley,  near  WakeOeld;  and  Hr.  Challoner, 
Whitwell,  Chesterfield.    The  following  wen  their  awards  :— 

GAXr  [Bluk-bretsted  Beds).— Fint,  J.  FleliJier,  Moncboter.  Second, 
J,  Dodds,  Ovenden. 

GiKi  (Brown.brearted  Reda).— Silver  Cap,  First,  and  Tbird,  J.  Fletsher, 
Manchester.    Second,  W.  ITIndle.  Podehun. 

Ciiij  loayolliervsrlely).— Flril.J.Frll,  Adwalloo.  Second,  J.  Hodgson, 
Brmdhnd.    Tblrd.  H.  Uuan,  Diigllngton, 

Gun   IlK»s.-Fir«  and  Second,  J.  Ftnh,  Hslllai.     TUnl,  T.  Dodds. 

HuaciDB  (Gfld  ind  SilTfr->pan([led).— First  and  Special  PriM,  Q.  a 
Tale,  Driffield.    Second,  n.  Beldon,  Bradftird.    Tblid,  J.  Craven,  Clarton. 

BiHBi-BOH    (Gold     and    Klver-pcacUJed).— nrst,  F.  Hardj,    Biadfcrd. 
Second,  U.  Beldon,  Bradlord.    Tbird,  S.  Hemlnrwaf,  Shelf. 
SWEBPSTAEES. 

Qua  CocKEEUs,— Pint,  A.  AvkiDviL  Darllncton.  Second  ud  TbM, 
J.  Fletcher,  HsnctaeMer. 

Doausos.— Ftnt,  R.  M.  Staik.  Hull.  Second,  T.  W.  Hill,  Heyinwd 
Third,  H.  CroBlar,  Halifax. 

CocBma — Pii^  T.  Stretch,  LIveipooL  Second  and  Tbird,  W.  HoUsod, 
LJ|htd—- 

Bunuu  (Game).— Fine,  J.'  CroiaUnd,  ]an!,~Wakeaeld!'  'Second,  C  W. 
BrieAy,  Rochdile.    Ttiiid,  L.  J.  Cnnalef,  Utlllu. 

EiTU  Stocs^— First  and  llilrd.  T.  Doddi,  Ovenden  {Broirn  Bed  Game 
andBlacfcRed  G*ine).    Second,  \V.  Irvine,  Ovenden  (Ihrec  Co.4in-Cblna 


CHIEF  POINTS  IN  GOLDEK-SPANGLED 
HAMBUEGH  COCK. 

Which  is  considered  the  chief  point  in  a  Gold-spancled 
Eambnrgh  cook  ?  Would  yon  prefer  finl-rate  ears  and  a  bbck 
breast,  or  medium  ears  and  a  spangled  breast  ?  Does  a  hollow 
in  the  centre  of  the  comb  take  from  the  bird's  value,  and  would 
the  judges  take  any  notice  of  it?— AhitKVB. 

[Much  wonld  depend  on  the  judges.  Yorkehiremen  lore  a 
black  breast ;  others  detest  it.  A  blush  on  the  deaf  ear  ia  a 
lerious  defect,  in  our  opinion  a  black  breast  is  a  greater ;  and  a 
loltow  in  the  centre  of  the  comb  U  almost  a  disqualification, 
Mcaiue  all  people  and  all  counties  unite  in  condemning  it.  If 
luch  defects  as  70a  have  named  are  foond  in  first- priietakera, 
heir  position  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  a  nAion  of  blind 
I  one-eyed  man  is  king.] 


LOOSE  CEOP  IN  FOWLS. 

I  HITS  a  Dorking  hen  that  has  an  enlaced  crop  oontaining 
,  thick  flaid,  which  rune  ont  of  her  month  when  held  up  by  the 
fgs,  and  has  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  She  seems  quitahealthj 
□  other  respects,  and  takes  her  food  as  usual.  Would  you 
□form  me  what  tbe  disease  \t,  and  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  it  P 
-Air  Old  Sitbscbibeb. 

[Every  fowl  after  drinking  will  return  the  fluid  from  the 
rop  through  the  mouth  if  held  up  by  the  legs.  But  fnmi  the 
anging  of  the  crop  and  the  unpleasant  odonr,  this  is  a  case  of 
iseue,  and  ia  known  among  old  poultry  wires  as  "  loose  crop." 
f  »he  is  put  where  she  can  get  at  no  water,  and  is  only  allowed 
)  sip  a  little  three  or  four  times  per  day,  she  will  recover.  The 
rop  will  not  become  less  while  she  has  as  much  water  as  she 
kwi.] 

HE  CANAET  AND  THE  BRITISH    FINCHES. 

(Continued  from  page  447.) 

SEABIKG  AHD  TEACHING. 
Whek  the  hen  feeds  her  young  ones  attenlively,  and  is 
ilisted  by  her  male,  but  little  trouble  ia  experienced  in  rearing 
lem.  Allhongh  some  male  birds  are  mischicTons  sndrequireto 
>  removed  while  the  hens  are  sitting  and  rearing  their  yomig, 
!t  the  majority  will  help  to  feed  them,  and  many  cooks  will  do 
le  greater  part ;  indeed,  cocks  when  they  have  once  reared 
)ung  will  frequently  feed  all  that  cry  to  them.  I  have  at 
reaaot  a  linnet  which  waa  taken  from  tbe  neat  and  put  in  a 
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01^  with  vk  old  oock  Canary,  which  fed  it  and  brought  it  up 
without  anj  other  asaif tance  than  Bupplyiiig  it  with  proper  food. 

Thia  food  consists  of  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  up  shell  and 
all,  with  crumbled  bread  and  mawseed  ;  also,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fresh  green  meat,  as  chickwecd,  groundsel,  seedy  shepherd's- 
purse,  and  the  spikes  of  plantain  when  the  seed  is  tolerably 
forward. 

Here,  perhaps,  is  a  good  place  to  give  a  caution  respecting 
cleanliness,  for  the  greater  number  of  failures  arise  from  the 
presence  of  mites — a  small  species  o£[  bug  which  hides  in  the 
oreTices  of  tlie  cage  and  in  the  nest.  They  sadly  torment  the 
old  birds,  especially  the  sitting  lien,  as  they  increase  in  multi- 
tudes during  incubation,  and  either  drive  the  hen  from  her  nest 
or  much  debilitate  her,  though  more  commonly  they  completely 
suok  the  existence  out  of  the  young. 

As  a  preyentive,  I  would  advise  the  previous  examination  of 
the  breeding-cage,  and  if  any  appearance  of  mouldiness  or 
minute  white  specks  of  a  floury  appearance  are  percept iUsp 
about  the  cracks  or  joints,  either  at  once  to  discard  the  cage  or 
thoroughly  clean  it,  then  oil  all  the  crevices  to  saturation,  and  fill 
them  up  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Some  fanciers  have  advised  the  use  of  the  Persian  insect- 
destroying  powder,  but  I  have  no  experience  of  its  efiect.  My 
practice  has  been  to  give  the  hen  a  clean  nest,  when  she  sat  to 
sprinkle  some  flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  nest,  which  I  have  gener- 
ally found  to  be  eflicacious. 

In  the  rearing  of  Mules  from  birds  of  a  different  nature  from 
Canaries,  attention  must  be  paid  to  diet,  to  supply  the  old  ones 
with  food  more  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  young.  As  regards 
the  Bullfinch,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  is  strictly  a 
vegetarian,  though,  perhaps,  from  his  fondness  for  the  kernels  or 
seeds  of  berries,  blanched  or  broken  almonds  would  be  found 
an  acceptable  addition  to  their  bill  of  fare,  as  well  as  grocers* 
currants. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  breed  from  the  Sparrow,  he  being 
omnivorous,  the  addition  of  bread  and  milk  or  unsalted  cheese 
might  be  advantageous.  While  the  Chaffinch  and  Yellow  Hammer 
eat  no  green  food,  and  I  believe  it  is  very  injurious  to  their 
young — indeed,  in  a  wild  state  they  rarely  touch  even  seed  if 
they  can  procure  insects:  consequently,  they  would  require 
instead  of  green  meat,  such  things  as  sweet  milk  curds,  unsalted 
clieese,  &o.,  to  rear  the  young  on.  If  it  were  possible  to  induce 
their  parents  or  nurses  to  eat  mealworms,  these  would,  perhaps, 
prove  the  more  natural  food.  Thia  subject  of  proper  food  is  one 
of  the  great  obstacles  in  rearing  Mules  from  these  birds  which 
induced  me  to  efier  these  remarks. 

When  the  young  birds  can  feed  themselves  they  should  bo 
removed  from  the  old  ones  and  placed  in  a  cage  by  themselves, 
still  supplying  them  for  a  time  with  the  soft  food  until  they  are 
well  able  to  cat  seeds. 

Some  fanciers  who  pay  much  attention  to  plumage,  have  large 
cagei  made  expressly  for  tlie  young  birds.  These  are  closed  all 
round  except  the  front,  which  is  of  close  wirework,  the  back  and 
sides  being  studded  with  short  pershes  just  long  enough  for  one 
bird  to  sit  comfortably  on  at  a  time,  which  prevents  their  pecking 
each  other  and  pulling  out  their  feathers.  Care  must  be  taken 
at  the  same  time  to  so  arrange  these  rests,  or  perches,  that 
when  any  bird  sits  on  a  lower  one  his  plumage  is  not  liable  to 
be  soiled  by  one  above. 

In  respect  to  teaching  or  instructing  the  young  birds  in  song, 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  keep  a  cock  or  two  which  are  good 
singers  and  whose  song  and  execution  are  admired,  and  from 
hearing  which  the  young  birds  take  their  notes.  But  if  it  is 
desired  to  teach  them  any  particular  song,  the  notes  of  other 
birds,  or  to  pipe  a  tune,  then  much  care  becomes  requisite  to 
remove  them  vorj'  early  from  hearing  any  other  singing  birds 
»^';ept  those  they  are  to  leam  from. 

The  song  of  the  Canary  bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of 
•x%)  Titlark  (Anthus  arhorens  or  Tree  Pipit  of  some  naturalists), 
"'th  some  notes  resembling  the  Skylark,  and  a  few  of  the  harsher 
/aies  of  the  Nightingale.  So  strong  is  the  resemblance,  that 
"^me  persons  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Canary  had 
^  note  of  its  own,  and  that  its  common  song  was  really  so 

,jipoaed  and  the  effect  of  education.    This  is,  however,  a  mis- 

-'^'m  notion,  the  bird  luiving  the  same  song  in  its  native  wilds  j 

-,  like  many  other  birds,  varying  to   a  certain   extent  this 

^•ural  song,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  it  best  adapted  to  their 

Kjal  organs,  and  they  l'***-- 1  it  more  readily  and  sing  it  more 

«Uingly  ♦^^^n  any  o*^*»'»         >ne  i««-*«»«w    •  "i    ^^^plain  th"  '*'*tter 


habit  of  buying  ITightingalet,  had  a  Oan^  wilh  wbieli  ]»l«i< 
taken  much  pains  and  which  tang  tiie  lughtiiigalB^t  unit  to 
perfection.  A  gentleman  had  a  young  Hu&  wluoh  be  wmM 
the  man  to  instruct  for  him  in  the  Nightingale's  woag,  ^"^^ 
the  man  agreed  to  do  provided  the  said  Mule  was  MUBcii 
young  and  had  no  song  of  its  own.  The  bird  was  lent 
placed  in  the  hearing  of  its  instructors ;  but,  what  wai  the  i 
vexation  the  next  morning  to  hear  his  fiivourite  Oaiuuj  ^  _  . 
the  Canaries'  sons,  which  he  had  learned  from  the  mpviNl 
recording  of  the  Mule  (the  first  attempts  of  a  young  bird  tow 
are  termed  by  fanciers  recording),  and  which  it  now  piifiunMI 
in  preference  to  the  lest  natural  notes  of  the  Nightingale^  Hm 
anecdote  will  forcibly  illustrate  the  necessity  of  pliieiBg  mA 
birds  that  are  to  be  taught  a  particular  iong  where  they  oiflnt 
by  any  ohance  hear  their  natural  song.    Qn  this  aecomfe  1k» 


»*T 


'»«*r»»*t»i 


lO'. 


more  successful  rearers  of  singing-birds  prefer  removing  UM 
from  their  parents  quite  young  and  bringing  them  up  bjr  Jmii 

There  is  much  variety  in  Uie  song  of  various  CanaiiMi  pi^ 
tioularly  in  the  length  of  time  they  sustain  certain  nolMi  tti 
number  and  variety  as  well  as  the  power  and  cleamen  of  tiif 
voice,  though  the  song  of  all  bears  a  family  likeness. 

Young  Crey  Linnets  are  often  taken  from  the  nest  and  ttmk 
by  hand  with  muoh  oare.  They  are  sometimes  taught  the 
Woodlark*B  notes  —  a  song  which  is  much  admired  amoqg 
fanciers ;  the  Woodlark  being  a  bird  not  generally  secoeNfiipy 
kept  in  confinement,  whereas  the  Linnet  is  a  much  hardier 
musician,  and  will  sing  the  plaintive  melody  of  the  Woodhrk 
tolerably  well.  Many,  too,  are  taught  selected  songs  of  their  own 
species,  an  account  of  which  I  copy,  with  permistwn,  Cmb 
Mr.  Hipkin's  description : — 

"Song  Bikd  and  Battung  Liknets, — Linnets arswidbj 
bird  fanciers  to  possess  certain  properties  of  song,  which  lie 
thus  denominated  :-^  Weeting,  chowing  (rough  and  mdlow), 
feering,  laughing,  piping,  rattling,  scriggling,  wying,  and  whiii- 
ing.  The  bird  that  sings  sweetest  is  said  to  do  his  song  in  the 
finest  key,  and,  if  he  goes  through  his  song  without  itoppiafi  to 
lead  and  finish  well.  If  he  begins  imperfectly,  or  stops  in  hii 
song,  it  is  termed  a  bad  lead  or  finish.  The  birds  srs  dii' 
tinguished  by  the  terms  battling  birds  and  song  birds;  ths 
former,  from  singing  matches,  and  being  continually  caniBd 
about  to  rooms  where  birds  of  a  similar  character  are  hroa^ 
become  lavish  and  hurried  in  their  song.  The  latter  (whiA  n* 
better  fitted  to  teach  young  birds,  and  are  principally  kept  fir 
that  purpose)  are  said  to  keep  good  time,  and  are  noted  ur  At 
beauty  of  their  song ;  and  I  may  mention  that  a  song-bird  lift' 
net,  the  property  ol  Mr.  B.  Moody,  was  lately  sold  for  £l(L  I 
now  proceed  to  the  detail  of  song — the  jerks.  Of  thesey  if 
course,  I  can  only  give  a  poi*tion,  and  those  the  most  ap|iwrf 
at  the  time  I  went  to  hear  matches  sung.  The  following  alt  the 
names  of  a  few  sung  by  the  best  birds : — Tollic  folUc  cAMttir 
qual'e  aweet ;  lug  lug  orch  aweet ;  ter  tceely  /tv.  ;  toliie  eeoi,  • 
M?  quake  chou ;  egip  egip  pipe  chou  ;  ogip  egip  poi ;  <■»  to? 
Jeer;  iuc  hic  uizzg ;  and  a  very  rare  old  song,  an  as  dhy 
chaxcisJc.  Some  birds  du  an  objectionable  song  celled  the 
donkey,  ic  au  job ;  and  some,  after  finishing  with  a  jerk,  end 
with  chite  chite  chite.  This,  with  good  fanciers,  would,  not^ 
witlistandiug  that  they  did  plenty  ot  *tojs'  (a  term  for  good 
song),  cause  them  to  be  parted  with  as  cast-ofis,  left  they  sheeld 
spoil  their  nesthngs,  branchers,  and  young  Linnet  Muln ;  tbcj 
were,  however,  readily  bought  for  battling  buds,  in  which  thk 
defect  of  song  was  often  passed  over,  provided  they  wereipiiitrf 
birds.  I  may  just  mention  here  the  Linnet's  calls,  as  thcyttS 
sometimes  named  at  the  commencement  or  during  the  MXf* 
Tollic t  tollic,  pew  and  poi,  and  the  chuckle ;  they  are  so  plio 
that  any  one  who  has  onc«  noticed  them  would  immedistetf  i^ 
cognise  them. 

"  The  acquired  song  of  the  Linnet  was  obtained  Irr  the  eld 
fanciers  by  the  selection  of  the  best  birds  that  could  w  foiaaA 
and  the  introduction  of  certain  other  birds,  such  as  the15tivh« 
and  some  say  the  Wren,  as  teachers.    Thus  by  degreee,  snd  hf 
means  of  nestUngs,   which  blended  portions  of  the  songl  <a 
stranger  birds  with  their  own,  certain  properties  of  song  licMUM 
adopted  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Linnet  naturally ;  but  tU^ 
result  was  only  effected  after  a  long-continued  series  of  cspM" 
mcnts,  extending  over  a  number  of  years.    Many  of  the  n^ 
provements  thus  introduced  have  now  been  lost,  owist  ^ 
various  causes,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  purchasing  <»  ^'. 
best  birds  by  amateurs,  who  have  not  cored  about  pret 
the  acqui'*^    '^**t       ''^s  removal  of  the  best  birds  from 
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m»af  of  tlu  jodgti,  who  tlut«apoii  ceaaed  to  be  bnoier* ;  (u 
thoae  who  lUppUed  thedr  plmoe  hare  done  to  with  inGniov  bird 
W  that  our  modem  (peoimem  woold  onlj  haTo  been  looke 
upon  u  caat-ofi  in  daja  gone  by.  A  firw,  bonever,  of  tbe  ol 
Unil  oi  aoug  birdi  pre  atill  to  be  found— incb  are  thois  of  ^ 
l[ood7,  rafnred  to  abore,  but  the  generality  of  tho  fanciei 
now-a-day e  are  unable  to  appreciate  tbem,  ai  but  fair  are  cajiabl 
of  Radiug  the  jerks.  Of  Ifae  birda  of  the  present  daT  ii  niuai 
bOVCTer,  be  said,  that  if  their  aong  ia  not  so  tweet  il  that  of  th 
old  tehool,  il  hai,  nevorthelcsi,  the  claim  of  being  the  moi 

"  Tba  inbrids  or  Mnlea  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  iweetert  son, 
biida  heard.  Like  the  Woodlari,  their  notea  are  fiute-like  i: 
tone.  The  greater  part  of  the  Mules  sold  by  bird-fanoiert  sin, 
the  Canary'!  *ong ;  bat  I  much  prefer  those  taught  bj  gooi 
MDg-Linneta  i  and  double  and  even  treble  the  price  of  the  forme 
wilTbe  giren  for  the  Litter. 

"SntdDra  a  UiTCR.^For  the  btnefit  of  the  amateur  ani 
gneral  reader,  I  will  esdearour  to  detmbe  a  mateh.  Iher 
■re  three  kind*  of  matchea— '  ones  and  twop,'  'mo^t  and  best, 
■nd  (with  song  birds  sooietinies}  '  best  only.'  Tlie  match  moi 
oommonly  sung  is  onei  and  twos.  You  will  nolico  in  the  song  '. 
hne  giren  abore,  that  it  is  sometimes  separated  into  two  part 
— tiie  portion  to  the  comma  counting  one,  and  to  the  semiooloi 
two  J  but  each  Jerk  must  be  perfect,  t  .      _ .     _ 

buiness  is  to  select  two  scorers,  who  arc 

read  the  song  of  any  bird,  however  fast  he  may  sing^as  a  gooc 
mnsioian  doe*  a  pi^ce  of  music  ployed  in  quick  lime;  and  i 
rebree,  equally  efRcient,  is  also  appointed.  Having  settled  thi 
terms  of  the  match  and  the  choice  of  situation,  the  birdE'  cagei 
are  hung  up  at  the  places  selected,  and  llie  scorere  being  di;ated 
ftit  of  them  prepares  lo  score  the  points  in  the  soEg  of  the  bin; 
for  which  be  is  engaged,  and  alio  to  watch  that  bis  opponrnl 
•cores  fairly.  Tho  referee  keeps  an  eye  on  both  score™,  marki 
moy  wrong  scoring,  and  decides  ererj  disputed  point.  He  alw 
delemiines  when  the  time  is  up,  and  directs  thcpcoreralo  atop— 
an  important  matter,  as  one  bird  may  lie  singing  at  the  time  anc 
the  other  not.  Ue  then  counts  the  scores,  and  declares  thi 
winner.  The  lime  for  singing  a  match  is  usually  a  quarter  of  a: 
hour.  Where  the  stakes  are  for  a  Urge  sum  the  scorers  are,  ol 
oonrse,  Teiy  closely  watehed." 

In  Germany,  many  BulISnohes  are  taken  from  the  nest  and 
reared  by  hand.  After  each  feed  the;  are  corered  otit  to  kec) 
them  still  and  attentiTS,  and  a  tune  which  they  are  desired  tc 
learn  to  pipe  is  whislied  or  played  to  tiicm  distinctly  once  oi 
twice  after  each  meaL 

Sometimes  a  bird-orgsn  is  used,  but  more  frequently  a  small 
ttageolet.  Some  birds  have  been  taught  as  many  as  tliree  tunes  ; 
bnt  it  is  better  to  have  s  bird  pipe  one  correctly,  than  to  jumble 
three  in  one.  It  takes  a  long  time  and  much  patience  to  instrocE 
them,  and  the  owner  of  a  piping  BuUBneh  should  know  the  air 
it  singe,  and  be  able  to  whistle  or  play  it  over  to  it  a  few  timei 
after  each  mo  nit. 

The  Bullfinch  is  ■  reiy  amusing  bird,  easily  tamed  and  often 
tanjrht  to  sit  on  the  finger  and  6y  to  the  hand  to  be  fed. 

'The  Sedpoll  and  Goldflneh  are  both  occaaionallj  ta'ight  to 
draw  (heir  own  water,  to  upon  a  box,  or  pull  up  a  carriage  ior 
their  seed.  And  Canaries  and  other  Finches  bave  been  trained 
to  perform  many  little  trioka,  a«  awing  on  a  string,  to  fire  a 
■mall  cannon,  feign  death,  draw  a  carriage,  and  manv  other  little 
antics.— B.  P.  Bbe^t. 


LOSS  OF  A  LIGUBIAKISED  STOCK. 

SiycE  my  communication  to  The  JotrBNiL  op  Hobticdx- 
TITBB  relating  my  successful  attempt  at  Ligurianising  my  apiary, 
I  hare  been  a  passire  obserrer  of  the  numerous  articles  that 
h>Te  appeared  in  the  Journal  sinee  that  period  g  but  I  hare  not 
been  the  less  interested,  more  eapecially  since  the  superiority  of 
this  (to  British  apiarians)  new  species  is  tiilly  established. 
Being  yet  in  my  minority  in  this  branch  of  domestic  economy — 
k  student,  and  not  a  teacher,  oonsequently  not  in  a  position  to 
promulgate  learned  disquiaitiont  upon  apiarian  sctanee,  I  thought 
I  ihoald  but  act  with  befitting  decorum  by  nnnaining  siJent, 
until  I  was  fairly  oat  of  this  "Italian  wilibmsss,"  and  could 
biriy  giro  my  opinion  pro  or  eon.  upon  these  (which  "Ax  Old 
RtnitD  OF  THE  B1.ACK  Bbi"  aonewhat  indecorouslj  designates) 
■yeilow  foreign  scoundrds." 

Ihsf  are  certainly  Teij  ahe^  oompare  1  with  lluir  iiukj 


brethten,  and  I  should  say  yei;  gaUant,  from   the  intimacy 
which  exists  between  them  and  ths  "  adjoining  establiahmants." 


determined  upon  extricating  myself  and  getting  a 
"  peep  0'  day ;"  but  what  was  my  dismay  to  find  the  wintry 
clouds  had  totally  obscured  "that  orb"— in  other  words,  mj 
Ligurian  queen  is  numbered  with  the  past,  and  I  am  yet  in  thu 
Italian  labyrinth.  All  appeared  to  go  on  well  from  the  date 
of  mj  article  in  the  Journal  until  a  few  days  since.  Uoie 
especially  in  the  autumn,  I  purposely  united  her  unto  my 
neakest  hire  (albeit  it  was  a  good  one),  and  during  the  autumn 
I  freqaeatly  said  it  was  (be  strongest  hive  I  possessed,  so  sur- 
prisingly they  Increased.  A  few  days  since  upon  the  chsnge  of 
weather,  I  feared  they  were  not  doing  well  i  yesterday  being 
very  mUd  my  suspicions  were  still  further  oonfirmed,  and  I 
determined  upon  soUing  the  problem,  so  I  extracted  all  the 
bars  and  nearly  all  the  bees  were  gone  (that  is  Ligurians),  sare 
a  few  robber* — no  qoeen  could  I  And :  consequently,  concluded 
she  must  liare  died  during  the  winter.  You  can  imagine  my 
disappointment :  I  paid  them  unwearied  attention  upon  etery 
iitTOiirabla  opportunity,  and  I  looked  with  no  ordinary  pleasure 
upon  the  coming  season.  Nought  remains  but  to  reconcile  my- 
self to  this  Ticissitude  of  fortune,  and  If  circumstances  permit  to 
try  again,  aye,  and  yet  again.  — S.  Amet. 


HUPER-POSING. 

Apteb  forwarding  the  remarks  00  the  above  subject,  which 
sppeared  in  Tour  last  Number,  I  have  seen  "A.  W.'s  "  descrip- 
tion of  tho  attempted  uniting  two  old  oommon  hives  with  limitad 
communiration,  and  nt  this  sdTsnced  period  ?OiicUt  in  Hu 
editorial  conehision  that  the  lower  will  now  become  the  stock. 
Had  I  two  eueh  hires  ns  "  A,  W."  describes  I  should  at  the  end 
of  the  season  have  felt  disposed  to  place  the  two  bottoms  toge- 
ther, after  the  adrioe  of  the  very  old  bee-keeper,  only  driving 
up  at  once  the  inmates  of  the  poorest  into  tbe^ther,  or  into  an 
emply  hire  first,  and  then  suddenly  precipital«  them  into  tho 
upper,  trusting  to  a  much  more  satisfaotory  result  being  e&bctad 
during  the  bewilderment  consequent  on  such  a  proceeding  than 
the  piiilongsd  skirmishings  after  the  orti^odoi  Narth-and-Honth 
fashion  of  the  two  sections  of  the  apiarian  union. 

In  that  case  the  vacated  comb  could  be  turned  to  a  similar 
good  account,  as  described  by  me  in  No.  S4,  or  more  recently 
and  fully  by  that  eiceUent  apiarian  Ut.  S.  B.  Fox  at  page  42S. 

It  aifards  me  much  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  "  erroneous 
[■  oast  rue  t  Ion  "  "  A  DEvosauini  BBE-KErPEu"  put  upon  my 
meaning  "was  anything  but  wilful,"  and,  therefore,  moat  oheer- 
fiilly  do  I  withdraw  the  luiaty  expressions  recorded  at  page  180, 
and  regretted  on  reading  iiis  eiplanation  that  smh  had  ever 
been  uttered,  and  most  cordially,  therefore,  accept  bis  proffered 
band  over  "  our  little  diCTi^rences,"  in  the  hope  that  any  direnity 
nf  opinion  we  may  entertain  on  apiarian  mattsrs  may  never  again 
lead  to  so  disagreeable  an  interruption. —  A  Bexfbewbhub 

BE£-KEEFIH. 


UNITING  BEES. 

"  A  BENrBEWsHlRE  BERttEEPFn"  baving'fulfilled  his  engsgc- 
ment  by  replying  to  Mr.  Hood's  appfal  for  information  on  this 
lubject  in  an  able  article  describing  his  mode  of  effecting 
lutumnal  unions,  I  now  feel  at  liberty  to  keep  the  qiusi-promise 
irhieh  I  made  in  page  140,  that  I  would  hereafter  explain  the 
node  in  which  I  had  at  length  succeeded  in  Inducing  Ligorian 
ind  common  bees  to  mingle  amicably  together. 

As  Mr.  Hood  inquires  as  to  the  best  mode  of  uniting  beea 
n  bar  or  frame-hivea,  I  will  commence  by  describing  them«*hod 
•hich  I  have  foand  the  most  advisable  where  both  oolonies  are 
ocated  in  any  ol  these  improved  hives,  and  in  the  same  apiary. 

Commence  by  puffing  a  little  smoke  under  tho  crown-bowd, 
nd  shifting  the  combs  and  bees  of  the  hive,  containing  what  ia 
upposed  to  be  tb«  inferior  queen,  into  an  empty  box,  keeping 

sharp  look-out  for  her  majesty,  and  securing  her  as  soon  as 
he  Is  perceived.'  At  the  same  time  those  combs  destalnta  of 
rood,  and  with  the  fewest  bees  adhering  to  them,  should  be  ab- 
•  Hha  mtj  be  kept  allTe  for  a  fsw  days,  in  order  to  provide  ogabiM  in 
ggidnt,  br  Mek  plua4  with  aboDt  a  score  of  bn-  intijseta  sad  a  Ut  of 
silar  saasr  la  a  sotall  onfonted  box,  or  nndn  a  wlBe-|tBae  dlfhtir 
ilssi  SB  BOS  side  to  atolt  air,  and  k^  Id  a  warm  loam. 
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Bimcted,  tnd  the  bees  brushed  irom  their  surfaces  into  the  box 
until  the  remaining  combs  are  reduced  to  half  their  original 
number.  The  crown-board  may  now  be  replaced  (or  all  the 
slides  pushed  in,  if  the  hive  be  fitted  with  slides),  and  the  queen- 
less  colony  allowed  to  retain  its  place  for  the  present  Next,  let 
the  apiarian  perform  the  same  operation  on  the  stock  to  which 
the  first  is  to  be  added,  removing,  as  in  the  former  instance,  one- 
half  the  combs,  but  allowing  the  queen  to  remain  with  her  bees 
on  the  other  moiety,  which  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  hive.  The  space  on  either  side  should  then  be  fiUed-npwith 
the  combs  and  bees  from  the  hive  first  operated  on ;  stragglers 
brushed  out,  and  the  crown-board  placed  quickly  over  all.  This 
operation  should  be  performed  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  day,  when 
I  have  found  it  uniformly  successful. 

In  order  to  recruit  the  population  of  my  weakened  Ligurian 
stocks  and  numerous  artificial  swarms  of  the  same  species,  I 
last  autumn  collected  all  the  condemned  bees  of  the  common 
■pedes  which  I  could  meet  with  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  my 
apiary,  and  having  removed  their  queens,  I,  in  the  first  few  in- 
stances, introduced  them  to  my  Italian  colonies*  in  the  manner 
described  in  pages  45  and  46  of  "  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many." 
I  soon  found,  however,  that  this  plan  was  altogether  a  failure  f 
when  applied  to  different  species  of  bees,  and  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Langstroth,  the  American  apiarian,  and  to  my  friend  Mr. 
S.  B.  Fox,  for  hints  wliich  have  resulted  in  such  perfect  success 
that  I  now  take  no  thought  for  the  safety  of  the  Ligurian  queen, 
beyond  removing  her  adversary  before  introducing  bees  of  the 
ordinary  species. 

My  most  recent  and  successful  plan  is  to  bring  home  my 
dmeu  or  "  beat-out "  bees,  as  they  are  termed  by  our  Renfrew- 
■hire  friend,  in  a  common  hive  tied-up  in  a  cloth,  and  being  put 
in  a  dark  place  they  are  there  left  until  the  middle  of  the  next 
day,  when  a  little  smoke  is  blown  under  the  crown-board  of  the 
logurian  stock  to  which  they  are  to  be  united,  after  which  it  is 
removed  and  the  hive  temporarily  deepened  by  a  square  frame, 
1  inch  to  I|  inch  in  depth,  placed  upon  it.  The  bars  and  in- 
terstices between  them  having  been  liberally  sprinkled  with 
sugared  water]:  scented  with  peppermint,  the  straw  hive  is 
turned  up,  and  the  cluster  of  common  bees,  having  been 
saluted  wi^  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  and  liberally  sprinkled  with 
the  aforesaid  mixture,  are  knocked  out  upon  the  exposed  bars  of 
the  Italian  stock.  All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  re- 
place the  crown-board  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  next  day 
the  square  firame  may  be  removed,  when  a  peaceful  union  will 
be  found  to  be  the  result. — A  Dxyonshibe  Bee-keepeb. 


and  in  every  case  would  an  artificial  queen  be  created  P— A  Yon- 

SHIBE  BeE-EEEPEB. 

[The  dates  of  the  nine  artificial  swarms  referred  to  were  gins 
in  page  97.  In  the  eight  first  swarms,  bees  only  were  taken  £«■ 
the  parent  stock  on  the  days  indicated,  brood  being  snpp&d 
from  other  hives ;  but  quite  an  equal  number  of  brood-eoBb 
were  removed  at  different  times,  their  places  being  fuppiiodty 
empty  combs. 

The  presence  of  drones  of  the  common  species  is  the  gntf 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  plan  you  descriDe,  always  siim» 
ing  that  the  Ligurians  are  to  be  kept  pure.  We  havetriMii 
exclude  them  by  means  of  a  drone-stom>er,  but  this  is  so  graiti 
hindrance  to  the  entrance  of  the  wouers.  that  the  results  hm 
beeu  far  from  satisfactory  to — A  Dbyonshise  Bes-keezii.] 


EAPID  MULTIPLICATION  OF  LIGUEIAN 

STOCKS. 

I  BECEIYED  last  summer  from  our  worthy  friend,  "  A  Devon- 
BHniB  Bee-keepeb,"  a  stock  of  Ligurian  bees  and  one  queen. 
From  the  stock  I  had  a  late  swarm,  which  leaves  mo  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  possession  of  three  good  strong  stocks. 

Reading  a  statement  in  the  Joubnal  of  Hobticultitbe  from 
S.  B.  Fox,  of  one  of  the  hives  in  the  possession  of  "  A  Devon- 
SHIBE  Bee-keepeb,"  that  nine  artificial  swarms  were  created. 
Would  either  Mr.  Fox  or  "A  Devonsuibe  Bee-keepeb"  be  so 
kind  as  to  state  what  period  elapsed  between  the  taking  out  of  each 
comb ;  and,  whether  the  bar  was  replaced  with  an  empty  comb 
each  time,  or  was  it  only  the  bees  upon  the  comb  and  brood  in 
this  single  comb  that  were  taken  from  the  hive  that  formed  a  new 
colony,  01^  wore  other  bees  added  from  another  source  ? 

I  should  also  feel  glad  to  hear  their  opinion,  knowing  their 
great  experience  in  these  matters.  Would  it  be  a  safe  plan  to 
take  a  strong  hive  of  the  common  bees  and  remove  it  some  dis- 
tance horn,  its  regular  stand,  then  to  take  an  empty  hive  and 
put  into  it  one  comb  with  brood  and  bees  from  one  of  my  Ligu- 
rian stocks  and  place  it  on  the  stand  where  the  common  bees 
stood,  so  that  the  bees  or  part  of  them  would  return  to  their 
regular  situation,  and  by  that  means  strengthen  the  Ligurians  ? 
W'^'ld  tb«i  r'^mtuon  bees  enter  the  hive  and  join  the  Ligurians  ? 

ik.^  luBta..-^  queen  -was  in  each  instance  secured  until  the  next  day  in 
%  small  box  over  an  orifice  in  the  top  of  her  own  hire,  from  which  nhe 
'•'■  ^parated  by  a  divider  of  perforated  zinc 

I  it  always  rusultcd  in  an  immentie  slaughter,  and  sometimes,  notwith- 
Minding  all  my  precautions,  in  the  death  of  the  Italian  sovereigii. 
t  I  do  not  participate  in  the  objections  to  this  process  -^  doh  are  ent»r- 
•«ned  b-     \  Rbmvuf.wsuirs  Beb-xespex,"  as  I  find  >—   ,f^  "■'"»»  *^'^ 


BEES  DYING  FKOM  DYSENTKEY. 

I  have  lost  two  of  my  best  hives,  and  my  neighbour  \mlai 
one  of  his  best  hives  in  a  very  mysterious  way,  as  followi  ^- 
ThcT  were  in  common  straw  hives,  and  have  been  kepi  ^ak 
dry  all  winter,  and  although  they  have  now  each  of  thsm  si 
least  20  lbs.  of  honey  in  them,  the  bees  have  all  died.  They  ill 
had  queens  ;  but  the  inside  of  the  part  of  the  hive  where  fhn 
were  was  very  dirty,  from  the  fact  of  the  bees  having  made  Av 
dirt  on  the  part  of  the  combs  where  they  were.  Tfacj  bafe  ben 
supplied  several  times  with  clean  floor^boards,  but  to  no  use.  Of 
course  the  bees  have  not  been  kept  up— that  is,  conined  daring 
the  winter.  My  bees  have  a  north  aspect,  and  my  nngbbon^s 
an  east  aspect. — A  Cokbtaht  SuBgOBiBXB. 

[Dysentery  was  probably  the  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  ef 
these  three  stocks.  It  appears  pretty  certain  that  this  dimie 
arises  from  confinement  in  a  damp  and  vitiated  atmoipliat. 
We  believe  the  best  preventive  is  to  be  found  in  adequoili 
external  protection,  coupled  with  moderate  rentilation  dnriig 
winter.] 

OTJR  LETTER  BOX. 

Brkedimo  Larok  Ducks  {A  Constant  Subaeriheri, — ^It  la  always  bilk 
to  put  your  Duck's  eggs  under  hens;  but  doing  to  woaUt  bt  of  Unsawi 
unless  they  were  kept  from  the  water.  Itiafor  thisreaaoa  inted^Uy^ 
hen  is  the  better  mother.  The  Duck  drags  her  jmukg  aboat  while  fhcf  sit 
too  small  and  weak.  She  takes  them  under  beetUnff  banks,  and  swiff 
tangled  briars ;  their  little  strength  is  exhausted,  and  tb«y  perkb.  Thelv|i 
Ducks  that  arc  shown  seldom  see  water,  beyond  the  necessary  <|QaMl9|* 
wash  in.  Let  a  hen  sit  on  Ducks'  eggs  in  an  old  pigstve,  or  aij  iMd 
where  there  is  no  -water ;  and  for  Xhree  weeks  after  she  has  hsIcM  kt 
there  only  be  a  shallow  vessel  of  water,  no*,  more  than  1  indk  datp.  Red 
on  oatmeal  curd,  grass,  gravel,  tallow-chandler's  greaves,  aBdaajsasps. 

Fowls  Peckino  kaoh  otheu  {7J.  A.  JT.).— All  fowls  will pedi  stsnv 
place,  and  all  birds  become  carnivorous  at  the  slgbt  of  rav  flaib.  TMs 
fi  cling  is  often  fostered  by  meat-feedmg.  The  8|ianiili  sekbn  |kk  Iks 
cock'tt  face,  unless  there  is  a  spot  or  discoloration  to  indaoe  them  to  ds  is; 
having  tasted,  they  go  on.  But  it  is  often  caused  bj  a  bad  state  of  taiji 
and  un  entire  change  of  food  is  the  remedy.  Fowls  entirely  debtfnd  frw 
green  food,  will  seek  for  flesh  as  a  substitute.  If  the  laceratloa  is  extcsiHe 
sew  it  up,  there  will  be  no  scar.  Let  the  coek  be  with  the  bcas  fcr  a 
hour  every  day,  and  let  him  be  watched  that  the  bens  do  not  dsiatlT  ^ 
face.    This  is  more  than  is  required  for  breeding  purposes. 

CaivB  C(KUK  Fowls  (A  Working  Jian). — As  a  generally  nseftd  toel  *• 


coniiidcr  the  Crbvc  C(rur  far  superior  to  the  Oolden-epangled,  or  Mf^^ 
{  Hamburgh.  It  is  a  bulky,  crested  fowl ;  plumage  bladi,  wttb  aanWT 
lustre  on  the  neck  and  long  feathers.  The  pullets  aaake  ytrj  esilyttfg 
birds.  '1  ho  hens  are  good  layers  and  the  eggs  are  Lu^^  baft  they  sn  isnlr 
broody. 

Feeding  Youmo  Canakies  {A  Sub8criher),^Tht  fbod  fsr  the  oM  Urfi 
to  feed  their  young  on  may  consist  of  a  mixture  of  hard-boiled  ^[f» i 
seed,  grits  or  shelled  oats,  and  bread  crumb,  provided  there  is  bo 
It.— B.  P.  B. 


Cats  {£.  L,  J?.).— The  book  you  allude  te  Is  "The  Oat»  its 

Diseases.     By  the  Hon.  Lady  Cust"     It  is  published  by  OroonMdfs  ssi 

Sons,  Paternoster  Kow. 


LONDON  MAEKETS.— Mabch  3. 

POTJLTBY. 

The  market  begins  to  assume  a  clear  lock.  Game  baa 
Poultry  becomes  scarcer ;  and  many  of  the  fowls  show  the  layiag 
has  either  commenced  or  is  about  to  do  sa  Ducklings  aad  greoi 
come  in  scantily. 
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B  hlirlufft  ud  tovftt 


COCOA-NUT  PIBEE  REFUSE. 


THOUT  intending  it  I 
may  have  brought  in- 
juTf  to  some  one ;  uid 
tulieat  opportunity  of 
I  error,  wiiioh  I  often 
and  I  gire  it 


xne  Kooa  cieigrinaii  oelow  Bristol,  who  fint 
nude  known  through  thiBJoumal  the  v&lne  of  the  cocoa- 
imt  fibre  refuse  for  Femg  and  bulbs,  tells  me,  in  a  letter 
just  received,  that  he  thinks  that  the  writer  at  page  434. 
tad  your  humble  servant  od  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  are 
both  under  a  alight  mistake.  "  I  get  mine  from  Bristol, 
and  vet  you  have  seen  it  and  recognised  it  as  the  genuine 
article.  I  saw  it  produced  from  the  orashing  or  tearing- 
maohine  preparatory  to  making  mats  and  brushes,  and  so 
it  is  not  the  refuse  from  their  manufacture,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  the  manufacturers  hare  but  one  rubbish- 
heap  for  all  the  procesaea,  so  that  there  is  a  slight  mix- 
ture of  fibre  with  the  sawdust-like  stuff.  I  first  saw 
it  used  fin  Bristol)  in  the  yard  of  a  hOTBe-auotion,  making 
a  beautiiul  fooling  for  the  horses  to  exercise  on.  I  at 
once  saw  it  was  too  good  for  that  purpose,  and  then  came 
your  article  on  its  uses." 

The  grand  discovery  mnst,  therefore,  have  been  made 
by  the  clergyman  at  the  aame  time  as  it  was  made  in  the 
Bzperimental  Garden ;  and  he  deserves  the  more  praise 
from  having  seen  in  his  mind's  ero  how  good  it  must  be 
for  various  plants,  while  ita  goomiesa  was  onl^  forced  on 
our  attention  by  the  merest  accident.  The  niilln  for  the 
works  were  next  door  to  the  Experimental,  and  the  stuff 
was  used  for  mulching  flower-garden  trees  and  shrubs  as 
the  cheapest  materialwecouldobtainorthinkof.  Every 
inch  of  the  mulching  was  soon  taken  posseagion  of  by  the 
most  healthy  roots  you  ever  saw  of  Deodar«,  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  all  aorts  of  Pinuses.  That  led  to  ita  use 
in  planting  such  trees  and  such  shrabs,  which  rooted  in 
it  faster  and  more  strongly  than  in  Iraf  mould.  That 
being  proved,  it  was  next  applied  to  recover  the  health 
of  HOme  very  old  trees  whicn  were  great  favourites,  and 
which  it  did  recover  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

There  doea  not  aeem  to  be  any  goodness  in  the  refuse 
itself,  as  it  were,  but  being  always  damp  in  hot  weather, 
and  free  as  feathers  for  the  roots  to  run  in  it,  they  do 
take  hold  of  it  most  greedily,  and,  of  course,  ijtey  must 
be  new  roots.*  Our  theory  was  this :  Here  is  a  stuff  in 
which  new  roots  come  from  the  moat  unpromising  stumps 
of  old  trees ;  and  if  you  only  can  induee  each  tree  to 
make  roots  at  all,  surety  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
feeding  them  from  fresh  soils  and  composts. 

All  this  time  the  beds  and  borders  of  the  flower  garden 
were  annually  mulched  with  the  stuff,  and  we  co^d  see 
flowering  plants  took  to  it  as  fast  as  trees,  and  a  little  of 

lilt  It  mult  gilt  out  (tsiriT 
til  U)  pluti  wliea  applM  to 

No.  eo.— ToL.  IL,  Ssw  Smcs. 


it  was  nsed  in  potting  flower-garden  stuff.  Just  ^len  a 
parcel  of  plants  for  the  Experimental  came  up  ftom 
Bristol  way,  and  they  were  actually  growing  in  this  very 
stuff,  and  we  owe  to  that  rev.  gentleman's  practical  know- 
ledge all  that  we  know  of  it  for  pot  plants,  and  more  par- 
ticiuarly  for  Ferns  and  bulbs. 

All  the  Ferns,  and  their  allies,  that  I  tried  in  it  were 
different  kinds  of  Lyoopods  in  1860,  and  lots  of  the  new 
variegated  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineala.  I  had  forty  plants 
of  that  one  Fern  sent  to  me  before  it  was  hardly  in  the 
London  market,  all  little  aeedlings  but  six ;  and  the  seed- 
linzs  in  this  cocoa-nut  fibre  stuff  oat  of  doors  advanced  so 
weU  last  summer  with  me,  that  I  had  no  fear  of  offering 
them  to  Mr.  Eyles  out  of  my  open  borders  lest  the  frost 
should  catch  them.  Another  family,  the  fine  new  Bego- 
nias, were  sent  here  by  the  dozen,  and  they,  too,  took  to 
the  cocoa-nut  stuff  in  preference  to  the  best  compost. 

So  you  see  that  all  our  experience  of  its  uses  in  potting 
originated  from  Bristol.  What  made  me  say  the  refiise 
dust  was  made  only  here  at  Kingston,  which  .was  my 
great  mistake,  was  this  ;  The  inventor  of  the  process  of 
crushing  the  nut  was  cccupied  in  another  patented  pro- 
cess of  a  different  kind  next  door  to  me  some  years  back, 
and  he  told  me  his  patent  for  crushing  the  tK>coa-nnt  was 
for  all  England ;  but  he  has  been  dead  three  or  four 
years,  and  probably  the  time  of  his  patent  may  be  run 
out,  or  a  very  different  proeess  may  have  been  applied  to 
the  crushing  of  the  nut-shells  at  Bristol ;  or  the  Kingston 
firm  may  let  leases  under  the  original  pat«nt,  which  is 
called  after  my  old  neighbour,  Mr.  BMsham,  "Barsham's 
Patent ;"  but  of  the  businesB  part  of  the  affair  I  know 
next  to  nothing.  I  only  went  once  OTer  the  works  some 
years  since  to  see  the  crushing  and  the  whole  manufac- 
ture, and  if  ariything  I  ever  said  anent  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  has  done  any  harm  to  anybody,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  it  was  entirely  unforeseen  by  me. 

About  Surbiton  the  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  being  used 
for  mulching  flower-beds,  borders,  and  window-boxes ; 
but  whether  any  one  uses  it  for  potting  I  never  heard. 
But  I  have  another  string  to  my  bow,  which  I  must  pull 
thas  prominently,  as  if  I  were  at  match-targeting.  All 
kinds  of  people  fiom  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
writing  private  letters  to  me  about  thia  stuff  and  some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  ask  me  to  turn  out  a  pedlar,  carry  n 
pack  full  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refVise  over  my  shoulder,  and 
they  would  buy  of  me,  get  me  customers,  and  provide  me 
nights'  lodgings,  for  all  which  I  am  grateful.  But  there 
are  two  great  objections  to  that  conrae  :  I  am  too  old  to 
carry  much  of  a  load,  and  peddling  is  down  on  the  acale 
from  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  my  journey. 
Another  class  of  private  correspondents  suggest  a  sort  of 
agency  for  me  to  buy  the  stuff  at  2s.  a-load.  and  sell  it 
out  in  buahels  to  them  and  their  friends.  For  that  ad- 
vice I  am  also  grateful.  But  the  truth  is  thia  :  I  have  ' 
no  time  to  spare  for  any  mortal  thing  save  my  own  ex- 
periments, and  for  short  visits  to  ehows  and  public  places 
near  London. 

I  have  also  an  invitation  from  a  New  Jersey  nursery- 
man, in  Uie  United  States,  to  become  one  of  his  London 
No.  702.— TOL.  XIVI.,  Ou>  SawES, 
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houses  to  deal  with  in  plants,  from  having  seen  mj  way  of  packing 
to  be,  or  had  been,  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Bird's,  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  for  his  Chry8antheinums,and  he  says  that  is  the  only  and  really 
cheap  and  safe  way  of  packing  for  the  ran  to  America.  He,  the 
New  Jersey  nurseryman,  always  packs  for  London  as  Mr.  Bird 
does — that  is,  without  pots,  or  balls,  or  baskets  and  mats,  and 
they  tell  him  his  plants  come  fresh  to  hand ;  but  that  he  never 
can  induce  the  London  trade  to  pack  out  of  the  old  routine,  and 
the  consequence  is,  the  expense  is  three  times  more  than  by  his 
own  plan,  and  more  than  half  the  plants  are  dead  when  they 
reach  him. 

Now,  all  our  American  readers  will  know  that  I  am  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  trade  in  plants,  save  my  own  seedlings, 
which  can  only  reach  the  market  through  an  agency;  for  I  could 
not  trust  myself  to  be  agent  for  myseli^  much  less  to  be  one  for 
the  packing  of  plants  for  America,  or  for  bushels  of  cocoa-nut 
stuff  for  our  provincial  markets. 

GHien,  the  next  thing  is  to  save  our  own  office  in  London  from 
the  heftvy  postage  charges  for  specimens  sent  us  for  identification 
from  the  mat  and  brush  manufacturers.  I  think  it  necessary  to 
state  that  the  real  stuff  can  be  had  only  where  the  shell  of  the 
nut  is  crushed,  and  that  1  know  only  of  the  two  places  here 
stated — ^that  at  Bristol,  and  at  the  mills  near  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  I  think  if  Mr.  Ejles  approves  of  it  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Society  might  sanction  a 
sample  of  it  being  placed  in  their  new  conservatory  on  view,  in 
order  that  Fellows  and  visitors  to  the  garden,  and  to  the 
Exhibition  next  summer,  might  learn  to  know  it  by  sight.  If 
so,  I  think  that  I  could  get  the  authorities  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
to  do  the  same  for  their  visitors,  and  thus  to  put  it  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  known  to  all  those  who  are  bent  on  trying  it  on 
their  Ferns,  bulbs,  and  other  plants.  A  sample  also  may  be  seen, 
I  am  told,  at  the  ofiice  qf  this  Journal,  where  any  one  may  call 
^d  ascertain  what  is  the  true  material  by  the  evidence  of  his 
own  senses. 

The  next  is  a  very  different  subject,  and  one  which  goes  some- 
what against  the  grain.  I  am  told  in  black  and  white  of  a 
"  fact,"  that  goes  to  prove  "  the  present  decay "  of  us  gardeners 
from  the  attainments  of  a  former  race  of  florists.  The  gentle- 
man writes  this  :  "  The  following  short  extract  will  interest  you;" 
it  is  from  "  The  Dutch  Gardener,  by  Van  Oosten,  London,  1703." 
Speaking  of  the  Sowbreads — ^the  Cyclamens,  he  says,  '*  There 
are  several  sorts — there  is  a  double  white  one  which  blowcth  in 
the  spring,  and  is  much  esteemed,  and  it*s  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  China ;  yet  T  believe  it  got  from  seed."  I  suspect, 
the  gentleman  remarks.  Van  Asten  is  speaking  of  the  Cyclamen 
persicum;  but  it  is  interesting  as  confirming  our  old  friend 
GKlbert's  statement  of  the  existence  of  the  double  sorts«-a  fact 
that  our  present  gardeners  deny.  It  is  rather  an  interesting 
little  work,  and  has  some  good  ideas.  He  gives  directions  for 
growing  dwarf  pyramid  Apples  and  Fears — the  one  on  paradise, 
the  other  on  Quince  stocks.  This  would  interest  Mr.  Rivers.  But 
how  will  it  interest  breeders  and  the  cross-breeders  of  the  present 
day? 

I  confess  myself  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  mode  by  which 
the  old  florists  obtained  double  flowers,  and  I  believe  no  one  can 
now  point  out  the  real  way.    I  look  on  the  production  of  double 
flowers  to  be  the  end  of  a  tether  in  one  style  of  cultivating  plants ; 
and  I  hold  it  as  a  "  fact "  of  the  want  of  decay  in  the  art  of  cul- 
tivation, that  when  cultivation  emerged  from  the  rule  of  thumb, 
to  assume  the  natural  or  scientific  practice  now  so  far  on  the 
march  of  progress,  the  change  was  inimical  to  the  production  of 
double-flowering  seedlings ;  that,  like  the  variegation  of  plants, 
about  which  we  have  been  so  long  and  so  far  out  at  sea,  the 
cause  of  doubleness  was  not  owing  to  the  superior  cultivation  of 
the  parents,  but  to  a  long  course  of  very  unnatural  way  of  grow- 
ing plants,  so  to  speak.    All  these  changes  I  hold  to  have  been 
brought  about  under  conditions  which  were  not  natural,  or 
likely  to  bring  out  the  vigour  of  the  parents  in  a  natural  way. 
I  hold,  also,  that  there  was  nothing  accidental  in  the  cause  why 
double  flowers  or  variegated  leaves  have  been,  or  still  are  pro- 
'*uced;   that  the  result  was  owing  to  a  sure  and  certain  law, 
'hich  would  be  now  just  as  sure  and  certain  in  its  results  if  we 
lid  but  know  it.    And  although  I  hold  that  opinions  which  are 
^ot  backed  by  experiment  are  of  little  worth,  I  shall  give  my 
/•ivate  opinion  on  how  double  flowers  have  been  formerly  ob- 
•ined,  without  putting  more  stress  on  it  than  if  I  had  never 
f    en  the  subject  a  thought. 

t  has  often  appeared  to  me,  then,  that  the  par*^'^  Tjlant*  *^ 


wrongly  applied,  if  you  can  understand  how  thst  could  be;  bat  I 
shall  explain  by  a  reference  to  what  is  now  rerj  oomnKML  1 
fruit  tree  is  bought  and  is  cared  for  in  the  highest  dmes  of  cit 
tivation,  and  the  consequence  is  an  immense  deal  of  wood  mA 
very  little  fruit.  The  system  is  changed ;  lighter  soil,  kv  no^ 
and  the  lesser  number  of  them  more  near  to  the  surbee— Iht 
causes  a  check,  and  fruit-buds  come  instead  of  wood  onsi.  Thm 
the  high  state  of  culture  wrongly  applied,  which  I  sisiime  fi 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  stunulated  the  vital  poia^ 
and  at  the  same  time  curbed  that  power  annaturally,  and  ttit 
brought  about  the  derangement  in  the  progeny  which  we  Heis 
double  flowers.  And  the  practice  was  on  this  wise :  The  eoB* 
posts  were  then  of  the  most  stimulating  character,  and  thesp- 
plication  of  them  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  is  now  pm- 
tised.  Neither  pots  nor  borders  were  then  much  dfaliwd,8Dd 
all  the  compost  was  sifted  to  the  finest  mould.  Tom  to  tint 
system,  and  in  time  it  will  do  as  formerly.  D.  Beato5. 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATION. 

{Continued  from  page  456.) 

Cabkot. — Although  there  is  reason  to  heUere  the  parent  of 
the  cultivated  Carrot  is  an  indigenous  plant,  yet  it  is  fu*  froa 
being  so  hardy  as  some  that  have  an  origin  in  a  mors  teuipotto 
climate.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may ;  certain  it  ii  that  tfas 
young  seedlings  are  more  liable  to  attacks  from  insect  and 
other  depredators  than  most  other  plants  we  have,  espeoally 
when  they  are  sown  in  the  rich  soil  of  most  gardens.  The 
soil  best  adapted  to  the  Carrot  is  an  open  sanidy  one,  deep, 
and  not  of  that  pernicious  kind  called  a  hungry  sand.  Sndi 
soils  as  we  often  see  by  the  margins  of  some  rivers  suit  CSsmti 
best,  the  subsoil  not  being  that  dry  impenetrable  grafd  w 
common  on  dry  soils.  The  varieties  best  adapted  to  the  garden  in 
Early  Ilom,  or  its  improved  ofispring  the  French  Horn.  Jsbm/ 
Scarlet  is  also  reported  to  be  a  good  Carrot  of  an  inteimediito 
class ;  and  the  long  Orange,  Altrincham,  or  Surrey  for  late  ind 
general  supply.  But  the  Horn  Carrot  is  esteemed  the  beit,  n 
containing  least  of  that  central  pith  or  hurd  indi|eBtiUs  nib- 
stance  which  comprises  so  much  of  the  long  varieties;  the  red 
or  outer  crust  being  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  Carrot,  and  die 
variety  containing  the  greatest  amount  of  red  sabstanee  ii  the 
best  article  for  table.  For  early  use  sow  in  a  hotbed  the  middle 
of  January ;  thin  duly  as  they  advance,  and,  as  most  faniliei 
Uke  them  when  not  much  larger  than  good  Badishse^  the 
thinning  may  be  done  by  degrees.  An  early  out-door  crop 
may  be  sown  on  a  warm  border  the  first  week  in  Msidt  if  the 
weather  permits ;  but  the  main  crop  need  not  be  seen  nnlil 
the  middle  or  end  of  April.  Shallow  drills  about  a  toot  spsit 
will  do,  taking  care  to  look  sharply  out  for  slugs  nd  othv 
enemies  in  a  week  or  so  after  the  seed  is  sown ;  and  if  yon  hare 
any  reason  to  expect  these  enemies  scatter  the  ground  owwift 
soot  and  lime,  which  will  keep  these  destroyers  at  bay  s  fc« 
days — perhaps  until  the  young  plant  be  able  to  get  ooft  of  tbe 
way.  Thinning  and  the  other  features  of  their  oaltOFe^  it  ie 
presumed,  are  understood  by  every  one. 

Capsicfh.— Although  not  generally  ranked  as  a  v^getabk^ 
still  as  an  article  often  grown  in  the  kitchen  carden  it  is  worthy 
of  a  notice  here.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  artids^  fone 
more  for  ornament  or  novelty  than  use  ;  bat  we  will  on^ 
allude  to  the  most  commonly  cultivated  kinds  for  picUing  sad 
such  purposes,  and  would  say  that  the  earlier  these  csii  be  sown 
and  reared  the  better.  Sow,  therefore,  in  a  nan  or  pot  in  s 
hotbed  in  January,  and  keep  them  in  that  plaoe  until  Hi?* 
pricking-ofi'  and  potting  as  wanted,  and,  after  gradually  harden- 
ing them  ofi*,  plant  some  out  acainst  a  sunny  wall  in  Jon^ 
Others  had  better  be  planted  under  glass  on  a  rather  poor  soil 
not  too  deep  ;  and  if  with  a  hard  impenetrable  bottom,  so  that 
the  plants  will  receive  a  check  when  they  reach  it,  so  much  the 
better.  Those  against  walls  ought  also  to  have  their  roots  eat 
with  a  spade  if  they  show  symptoms  of  beooming  too  gm^ 
as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  contmued  growth  of  the  pisat 
is  against  its  ripening  the  fruit  then  on  it.  The  old  sBsallBed 
is  the  best  bearer,  and  for  general  uses  the  most  oonTenient 

Celery. — Certainly  this  is  a  British  plant  whose  habits  mo 
well  known,  growing  most  abundantly  on  the  salt  marshsi  by 
the  sides  of  tidal  rivers  and  similar  niaoes,  but  by  improreHMt 
in  cultivation  the  rank  flavour  of  the  original  has  given  rises 
to  one  of  a  more  delicate  character.    Notwithstsndiia  tiie  lonf 
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reality  but  few  distinot  kinds,  the  old-fashioned  designation  of 
Bed  and  White  Celery  being  perhaps  all  that  is  needful  to 
know.    The  qualifications  of  a  good  kuid  being  solidity  of  stalk, 
foee  growth,  not  liable  to  run  to  seed,  and  a  delicate  crispness 
fipea  from  all  approach  to  stringinees.      Now  and  then  new 
yacrieties  named  alter  some  celebrated  grower  are  offered  to  us 
«•  possessing  these  qualifications,  which  in  turn  are  superseded 
by  somebody  else*s  still  superior  article.      In  the  matter  of 
dedded  improvement  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Celery 
has  oertainly  advanced  more  than  many  things  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  specimens  of  hoUow-stalked  Celery  being  fewer  now 
than  at  that  time ;  and  as  names  change  so  often  it  is  needless  here 
mentiomng  any,  but  I  will  at  once  to  pro<^ed  to  the  cultivation. 
Sow  for  the  first  crop  the  first  week  in  January  in  some  box  or 
pan,  which  place  in  a  hotbed  ;  and  when  the  young  plants  are 
ap  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  out  into  other  boxes  or 
pans,  which  in  like  manner  place  in  heat  again.    This  sowing 
will  most  likely  furnish  sufficient  plants  for  early  purposes  ; 
and^  the  main  crop  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  March  on 
a  slight  hotbed,  the  mould  being  6  indies  thick  and  the  surface 
made  fine.     Some  spare  lights,  if  they  can  be  spared  from 
other  places,  will  be  useful  in  protecting  and  encouraging  the 
young  seedlings,  but  sometimes  they  will  do  very  well  without. 
Prick  out  the  young  plants  when  convenient  to  handle  into 
sotaie  good  well-prepared  bed,  and  at  the  proper  time  they  may 
be  planted  in  the  trenches.    The  mode  of  doing  this  has  been 
so  often  explained,  that  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  say  that  do 
not  by  any  means  dig  the  trench  too  deep,  or,  if  so,  be  sure  that 
the  plant  has  still  plenty  of  good  material  to  grow  in ;  for  to  dig 
a  ditch  as  deep  as  the  cultivated  soil,  and  then  dig  in  some  raw 
dung  into  an  obstinate  unfertile  subsoil  and  plant  immediately 
ia  very  bad  practice,  and  is  the  cause  of  so  much  Celery  running 
ao  many  weeks  in  summer  without  making  any  progress.    Sub- 
ioils  require  fertilisation,  and  until  that  is  done  the  roots  will 
not  occupy  it.    Do  not  be  too  hasty  in  earthing-up,  although 
the  mode  of  putting  that  off  until  the  plant  is  nearly  full  grown 
is  not  to  be  recommended.    A  little  earthing  in  dry  weaSier  is 
beneficial.    Celery  is  one  of  the  gross  feeders,  drinking  in  large 
quantities  of  Uquid  manure  like  a  toper.    It,  however,  benefits 
much  by  it,  and  during  the  growing  season  may  be  treated 
thereto  with  advantage.    Avoid  the  neighbourhood  of  trees,  and 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  clear  dig  it  immediately  for  other 
crops.  J.  BoBSOK. 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

Mabch  4th. 

Ebuit  ComorrxB. — ^Mr.  Edmonds  in  the  chair.  Frizes  were 
offered  at  this  Meeting  for  the  best  and  second  best  three  dishes  of 
any  variety  of  dessert  Apples.  The  same  for  kitchen  Apples,  dessert 
Pears,  bunch  of  new  Grapes,  bunch  of  late  Grapes,  and  dish  of 
Strawberries.  In  the  dessert  Fears,  early  Grapes,  and  Straw- 
berry classes  there  was  no  exhibition.  The  first  prize  for  dessert 
Apples  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Captain  Tyrrell, 
of  Fordhook,  Ealing,  for  Fordhook  Bellefleur,  Blenheim  Fippin, 
and  Golden  Kusset ;  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Cunningham, 
gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  Fulham,  for  Bibston  Fippin, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  and  Ord's  Apple.  In  kitchen  Apples,  Mr. 
Cunningham  was  first  with  Northern  Greening,  Norfolk  Beefing, 
and  Winter  Greening,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  French  Crab. 

In  Class  E,  the  best  bunch  of  late  Grapes,  any  variety,  there 
were  three  competitors.  Mr.  Tillyard  sent  a  magnificent  bunch 
ot  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  and  Mr.  Hill,  of  Eeele  Hall,  sent  one 
of  Lady  Downe's  Seedling.  Both  of  these  were  very  beautifully 
preserved,  not  a  shrivelled  berry  was  to  be  seen  on  the  bunches, 
and  the  stalks  were  as  fresh  as  they  were  the  day  they  were 
ripened  in  August  last.  Mr.  Tillery,  of  Welbeck,  sent  two  very 
large  bunches  of  Trebbiano,  which  were  in  capital  condition,  but 
were  shrivelled,  and  very  richly  flavoured.  In  consideration  of 
the  fine  condition  of  the  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Tillyard  and  Mr. 
Hill,  they  were  each  adjudged  a  first  prize ;  and  in  consideration 
of  the  size  of  the  bunches  and  rich  flavour  of  Mr.  Tillery's,  the 
Committee  awarded  a  similar  prize  to  them. 

Mr.  Pottle,  Little  Beelings,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  sent  a  dish 
of  early  Potatoes,  grown  in  the  open  air  in  the  Suffolk  Crag. 
The  tubers  were  planted  on  the  17th  of  October.  The  Com- 
mittee highly  commended  this  exhibition,  and  voted  to  Mr. 
Pottle  the  Society's  Certificate. 

Floral  Committes. — The  business  of  this  Meeting  was  more 
of  a  routine  description  than  of  a  floral  display.    Six  new  mem- 


bers of  the  Committee  had  to  be  initiated  and  installed  in  the  room 
of  the  six  of  the  Committee  who  went  out  by  rotation  at  the 
recent  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  by 
whom  these  changes  are  managed  under  the  bye-laws  of  the 
Society. 

A  most  welcome  proposal  was  made  to  the  Committee  at  their 
last  sitting  by  a  gentleman  in  the  city,  who  offered  to  give  a 
prize  of  five  guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  dinner-table 
decoration  plants,  all  standards,  and  all  in  pots  not  larger  than 
6  inches  in  diameter — that  is,  common  No.  32-pots ;  the  stems 
of  such  standards  and  the  height  of  the  pots  not  to  exceed 
21  inches.  But  the  details  were  reserved  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Floral  Conmiittee,  and  were  now  decided  on  as  follows : — 

Twelve  kinds  of  standwrd  plants  to  be  a  collection.  The  pots 
not  to  exceed  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  height  of  the  pot  and 
the  stem  of  the  standard  plant  not  to  be  under  20  inches,  nor 
above  24  inches.  The  plants  to  be  ornamental  either  in  their 
flowers,  their  fruit,  or  their  foliage.  To  this  we  would  suggest, 
that  four  out  of  the  twelve  plants  be  in  fine  bloom,  as  many  in 
fruit,  and  the  remainder  in  beautiful  and  striking  foliage — such 
would  be  an  additional  claim  to  the  award.  It  was  at  first 
suggested  that  exhibitors  should  be  at  liberty  to  screen  the  pots 
in  any  manner  their  own  taste  might  dictate;  but  that  suggestion 
was  rejected  by  the  Committee,  as  tending  to  limit  the  com- 
petition to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  while  the  Com- 
mittee expected  from  the  great  country  party  a  more  free  ex- 
pression of  the  dash  and  bearing  oi  their  family  dinner-decorations 
when  at  home  in  the  provinces,  where  the  flower-pots  are  more 
commonly  sunk  in  solid  gold  or  silver  vessels,  than  in  any 
temporary  screens  or  flimsy  ornaments.  And  we  may  add,  of 
our  own  knowledge,  that  the  Committee  were  led  to  tnis  point 
from  the  exhibition  of  so  much  of  the  plum-pudding  style  of  the 
dessert  competition  at  the  opening  of  the  new  gardens.  As 
much  as  to  say.  Let  us  first  get  this  grand  idea  fairly  afloat,  and 
then  it  will  be  sufficient  time  to  discuss  the  screening  portion  of 
it.  The  time  for  this  competition  was  also  changed  by  the 
Committee  from  July  the  2nd  to  some  day  in  September, 
probably  in  order  to  have  a  better  choice  and  chance  of  plants 
in  frtdt. 

Among  the  new  flowers  exhibited  were 'two  which  obtained 
First-class  Certificates  by  the  imanimous  votes  of  all  present. 
The  one  is  the  finest  species  that  has  yet  been  seen  auMMSg  the 
Cattleyas,  and  is  named  Cattleya  amethystiglossa,  a  surname 
which  sufficiently  indicates  the  richness  of  the  curved  labeUum^ 
while  the  sepals  are  richly  and  evenly  dotted  with  purple  spota 
all  over  a  flushed  camea  ground-colour.  It  was  sent  by  B. 
Warner,  Esq.,  of  Chelmsford. 

The  next  was  Salpigophora  chilensit,  sent  by  the  Meisrs^ 
Veitch,  supposed  to  be  hardy,  and  appearing  to  the  best  practical, 
judges  present  to  be  a  fr«e-blooming  plant,  and,  likely  to 
bloom  in  the  autumn,  when  it  comes  to  its  natural  elements. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  rosy  purple,  but  small  for  this  family.. 
The  growth  and  looks  come  nearest  to  those  of  Tecoma  or 
Bignonia  jasminoides. 

Mr.  Wm.  Faul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a  large  collection  of 
cut  Camellias,  for  which  a  Special  Certificate  was  given.  It  con- 
tained amongst  others,  Frincesse  Bacchioclii,  crimson  with  white 
stripe,  very  fine ;  Eximia,  fine  j  Elater,  large  veined  rose,  very 
much  like  Maesta  Bosea,  but  somewhat  more  pointed  in  the 
petal ;  FflBstii,  very  fine  and  large  ;  Fimbriata,  Donckelaarii,  and 
many  other  fine  sorts  in  good  condition. 

There  was  a  small  Lcelut  from  Mr.  Williams,  more  fit  for  the 
herbarium  than  a  floral  committee ;  but  there  was  a  highly  interest- 
ing single  Violet,  and  a  cross-hybrid  between  a  garden  Stock 
and  Mathiola  sinuata,  from  Captain  Trevor  Clarke.  The  Violet 
is  said  to  be  the  single  form  of  the  common  double  Neapolitan 
Violet ;  and  a  new  race  of  Stock  wiih  a  more  hardy  constitution 
than  any  of  the  present  race  is  expected  from  this  hybrid  Stock, 
of  which  we  beheve  3ir.  Eyles  has  received  a  plant  to  bo  proved 
at  Chiswick. 

From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Paradise  Nursery,  Holloway, 
came  a  very  pretty  variety  of  Cypripedium  barbatum,  which  . 
received  a  Label  of  Commendation. 


The  Labgsst  Apple  Tbee  ts  Amsbica. — A  correspondent 

of  the  American  AgricuUuritt  says  that  on  the  farm  of  Feter 

Kohler,  Lehigh  County,  Fa.,  there  is  an  Apple  tree  which,  by 

actual   measurement  just  made,  is  17§  feet  in  circumference, 

I  1  foot  above  the  ground.    At  nearly  7  feet  high  it  is  15i  feet 
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around.  It  forks  at  the  height  of  7  feet,  one  branch  measuring 
11  feet  2  inches,  and  the  other  6  feet  7  inches  in  circumference. 
The  tree  is  54  feet  high,  and  the  branches  extend  3G  feet  each 
way  from  the  trunk.  An  old  inhabitant,  of  the  age  of  ninety- 
three  years,  says  the  tree  is  over  a  huudred  years  old.  It  still 
bears  erery  other  year,  the  crop  last  year  being  about  forty 
bushels  of  sweet  Apples.    Oan  any  one  excel  this  ? 


CULTUKE  OF  HEEBACEGUS  PERENNIALS. 

(Continued  from  page  462.) 

CxJTTiNG-DOwy. — As  some  of  the  flowers  bloom  early  in  the 
spring,  others  in  early  summer,  and  so  on  through  the  season, 
the  dying  flower-stems  should  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  the  bloom 
is  o^er.  Nothing  looks  more  unsightly  than  decaying  flower- 
stalks.  Eyen  if  the  stems  bear  seed,  tliey  in  that  state  are  not 
ornamental :  hence,  not  a  day  should  be  allowed  to  pass  oyer 
after  the  flowers  fade  before  the  old  stems  are  out  down  to  the 
ground,  and  also  all  the  decaying  leaves.  Young  leaves  will 
then  grow,  and  the  plants  though  not  in  flower  will,  at  least, 
appear  green  and  sightly.  Some,  indeed,  such  as  bulbs,  will 
need  to  be  nourished  to  the  last  as  long  as  the  leaves  continue 
green,  in  order  to  lay  up  a  store  of  sap  in  the  bulbs  for  the 
following  year;  but  these  are  exceptions  easily  remembered. 
The  generality  will  bear  cutting-down  close  to  the  ground  leaves, 
and  will  be  all  the  stronger  for  it  the  next  season. 

Pbopagation. — There  are  several  ways  of  propagating  per- 
ennial hardy  herbaceous  plants— viz.,  by  dividing  the  roots, 
which  is  the  most  common,  by  suckers,  by  seed,  by  cuttings  of 
the  flower-stems,  by  root-cuttings,  and  by  piping.  The  names 
of  the  different  modes  almost  indicate  sufficiently  the  way  they 
should  be  done ;  however,  it  may  be  advisable  to  briefly  describe 
each. 

By  DiviDiyG  the  Root  oe  Plant. — Take  up  just  after  flower- 
ing any  plant  that  will  increase  by  this  method,  and  divide  it  with 
a  strong  knife  into  good-sized  sections.  Take  away  the  old  soil, 
and  replace  it  with  fresh  of  the  same  kind ;  then  plant  a  strong 
section  in  its  place,  and  the  rest  in  a  nursery-bed,  either  to 
supply  deficiencies,  or  to  exchange  with  some  other  cultivator. 

]By  SrcKESS. — Such  species  as  throw  up  suckers  may  be 
increased  very  easily  without  disturbing  the  parent  plant.  Bare 
the  sucker  a  little  way  down  till  roots  are  perceived,  then  cut  it 
off  below  those  roots,  and  immediately  plant  the  suckers  in  a 
shady  border  for  a  year,  when  they  may  be  transplanted  into 
the  place  where  they  are  to  bloom. 

By  Seed. — Some  species  do  not  propagate  readily  by  the 
ordinary  methods  :  hence  it  is  necessary  to  allow  a  stem  or  two 
to  produce  seed  where  increase  is  desirable.  If  the  seed  ripens 
by  the  middle  of  July,  it  may  bo  sown  immediately  in  the  same 
kind  of  soil  as  the  parent  plant  delights  in.  The  seedlings  may  re- 
main in  the  seed-bed  till  spring,  and  may  then  be  planted  out  in 
nursery  lines  for  a  season,  and  afterwards  transplanted  to  their 
final  home ;  others  that  do  not  ripen  their  seed  till  later,  should 
have  the  seed  gathered,  dried,  and  kept  till  March  or  April,  and 
then  sown  in  beds,  and  when  strong  enough,  planted  out  and 
transplanted  as  directed  above  for  such  as  are  sown  in  the 
same  year. 

By  Cuttings  of  the  Flower-stems.— When  this  mode  is 
adopted  (and  it  is  applicable  to  sueh  plants  us  double  Scarlet 
Lychnis,  double  Rockets  of  sorts,  and  others),  it  is  better  to 
sacrifice  one  or  more  heads  of  ilowers  just  as  they  are  coming 
into  bloom.  Such  stems  have  fresh  leaves  on  them ;  cut  them 
into  pieces  about  2  inches  long,  divest  them  of  their  lower  leaves, 
and  then  prick  them  out  in  sand,  and  place  a  hand-glass  over 
them  shading  from  hot  sun  ;  they  root  readily,  and  form  a  plant 
out  of  the  top  joint  of  the  cutting.  Such  plants  require  plant- 
ing out  in  the  reserve  garden  for  a  season,  and  to  be  prevented 
from  flowering,  in  order  to  make  strong  blooming  plants  for  the 
border  the  second  vear. 

By  Hoot-cuttixOsI. — The  common  Mint  affords  an  example 

of  this  mode  of  propagation.     Sueh  plants  senu  forth  under- 

,i'Ound  runners,  and  these  runners  arc  full  of  eyes  which,  when 

*^e  stolons  or  creeping   roots  are   (Mit   into  Lengths,  start  up 

noots  which  quickly  make  excellent  plants.     This  mode  may  be 

lone  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year;  Lut  the  best  time  is  about 
.ho  end  of  May,  because  then  the  youn;T;  plants  become  well 
established  before  winter.     Plant  tlio  cuttings  out  in  rows  in 

he  reserve  garden    •"'^  ♦i»iinar»1nnt  ♦^■••^"^  i  '^'  ■'    ^  ^'    •    ■  *' 


By  P  ipikgs.— This  way  is  used  for  plantt  thai  hire  jointai 
stems,  of  which  the  Fink  furnishes  xm  with  an  eumpk.  Ilii 
mode  is  well  known  to  florists,  and  is  performed  thnf  ^— IT^ftki 
sharp  knife  cut  off  as  many  pipings  as  may  be  reqnind,  dna  off 
all  the  lower  leaves,  leaving  four  or  five  at  the  top.  Let  Am 
be  lefb  entire^  and  then  plant  in  sand  imder  a  baad-Ught  b- 
hind  a  shady  wall  until  they  begin  to  grow ;  then  lift  qff  tki 
hand-light,  and  when  they  are  suffioiently  rooted  plant  tiMB  mk 
in  a  nurseiT-bed  for  a  year,  aUowing  no  flowers  to  be  prodimd; 
they  will  then  form  good  phmts  to  transplant  where  they  m  ti 
bloom. 

Selected  IiIbt. 
Arranged  according  to  the  time  of  flowering,  coUmr,  nd  tin 
height  they  attain  when  in  bloom. 


'Frbruart. 

Rid. 
Cyclamen  conm,  3  In. 

Hellebomfl  nlger,  9  in. 

Yellow. 
Eranthls  hyonalis,  3  in. 

March. 
Redt  Scarlet,  Crimson, 
Ilepatica  americana  rubra,  6  in. 
Cyclamen  europucam,  3  in. 

nniite. 
Hepatici  americana  alba,  G  in. 
Primula  vulf^arla  floro  pleno,  4  In. 

Yellow,  Orange, 
Primula  vulgaris  flore  pleno,  4  in. 
Eranthis  sibiricus,  3  in. 
Ranunculus  flcorla  flore  plcno,  4  in. 

Blue,  Purple. 
Hepatica  acutlloba,  6  in. 
angulosa,  6  in. 

April. 
Bed,  Scarlet,  Crimson. 
Aster  veiiius,  6  in. 
Cyclamen  repandnm,  4  in. 
neapolitunura,  4  in. 
▼emnm,  4  in. 
Hepatica  triloba  rubra,  3  in. 

fore  pleno,  3  in. 
Phlox  yema,  G  in. 
Silene  Schafitii,  6  in. 

White. 
Asphodclus  rumrsus 
Comus  suecica,  6  in. 
Epimedium  granditiorum,  3  in. 

macranthum,  6  in. 
Hopatica  tiiloba  alba,  3  i".. 
Mitella  diphyila,  3  in. 

Yellow,  Oranne. 
Iris  Intescens,  G  in. 

Blue^  PvrpU'. 
Anemone  apennlna,  6  in. 
Hallerii,  6  in. 
trifolia,  6  in. 
Aubrietia  purpurea,  3  in. 
Gentiana  utriculosa,  6  in. 
Hepatica  triloba,  G  in. 

flore  plcno,  6  in. 

May. 

Red,  Scarlet,  Crimson, 
Aquilcgia  Skinner i,  1.^  ft. 
Epimedium  diphyllum,  3  in. 
l^idytra  formosa,  6  in. 

specUbilia,  2  ft. 
Gntiphaliuni  dioicum,  3  In. 
Lilium  pomponium,  2  ft. 
Ononis  fpinosa,  1  ft. 
Ptronid  Ilumui,  2  it. 
Papavcr  bractcatum,  4  ft. 

pulcherrimum.  3  ft. 
Pulmonaria  virginlci,  1  ft. 
ScHluni  acuulc,  3  in. 

White. 
AJufTA  reptans  alba.  4  i::. 
Aneiuone  alpina,  4  in. 
Fischerl,  3  in. 
I  n.'trciuifloia.l  ft. 

I         pcniisylvanica,  1  ft. 
Anthericuni  Miastium,  1  ft. 
Arabia  alpina,  G  in. 
Campanula    glomcrata    an»»     "^f^^ 

pleno,  1^  ft. 
Tbcris  sempcrvirens,  G  in. 
Iris  florentina,  3  ft. 
Lychnis  dioica  alba,  1  ft. 
viscaria  splendens,  1  ft. 


rkf\rY 


i:anunculus  aconitifoUus 
aniplexicaulis,  1  ft. 

Yellow,  OrnyiQ 
Alymuro  taxatile.  9  in. 


(. 


Yfllow,  Oran§e^{eonHmmi,y 
Caltha  paloatris  flore  ptoao,  1 IL 
Gonvallaria  auiea,  6  in. 
CoroalUa  minima,  3  in. 
ErlophyUiim  cfletpitocom,  1  ft 

opposlttfollum,  14  ft 
Irii  bicolor,  1  ft 
(Enothera  irradlis,  1  ft 
PotentlUa  anrea,  S  in. 
TrolUiu  eiarop«a%  2  ft. 

americannt,  1  ft 

asiadcus,  14  ft. 

Btue,  Purple. 
AJuga  pyraraidalta,  G  In. 

reptans,  6  in. 
Campanula  qtecioia,  8  ft. 
Cotonflla  elegana,  6  la. 
Gentiana  acanlia,  4  hi. 
Lithospermnm  purinirtBm.  1  ft. 
Pulmonaria  cccrulta,  8  ft 
Pulsatilla  Teraalia,  1  ft. 
Saxlflraga  opposltUblla,  2  in. 

Jrirr. 
Bed,  Scarlet,  Criwuoti, 
Agn»temma  corooarla  rubra,  1  ft- 
Aquilegla  formoaa,  8  ft. 
Chelone  mexieana,  8  ft 
Dianthna  alpinna,  6  in. 

alpestria,  C  in. 
Lychnis   chalcedonlea    flore  pleao 

4ft. 
Lychnis  fnlgcna,  Ij^  ft 
Monarda  didyma,  I  ft. 
Ononis  arborescena,  2  ft. 
PotcntiUa  Maonablana,  2  ft. 
Sedum  roseum,  6  in. 
Veronica  caucasica,  I  ft. 
A'eleriana  dioica,  1  ft. 

White. 
Aci^nitum  altram,  4  ft. 
Anemone  multiflda,  1  ft. 

obtuailoba,  6  In. 
AstQbe  riruluris,  2  tl. 
Campanula  coronata,  li  ft. 
Gypsophila  albirica.  1^  ft 
HemerocalUs  alba,  1  ft. 
Ibcris  corifolia.  3  in. 
Iris  pUcata,  2  ft. 
Lillum  candidum,  3  ft. 
rariegatum,  3  ft. 
Lyclmis  siblrica,  6  in. 

Sleboldii.  6  In. 
(Enothera  taraxaclfolia,  G  la. 

speclosa.  1  it. 
Spirxa  palmata,  1^  ft. 
Thalictrum  clavatnm,  2  ft. 

Yellow,  Orange. 
Asphodelns  lutena.  5  ft 
Helianthna  grandlfloms  '  ft. 
Ilemerocallis  flara,  3  ft 
Linum  dahuricnm,  1  ft 
Lysimachia  caplt«ta,  1  ft. 

tbrysiflora,  1^  ft 
(Enothera  glauca,  2  ft 
1*otentilIa  Bruriana,  1  ft. 
liaunnculus  acrla  flore  pleno,  2  ft. 
Tlialictrum  flexnosum,  I  ft. 

Blue. 

Aconitum  Halleri,  4  ft 

napellus,  5  ft. 
Aster  pnlchcUns,  1  ft. 
Calendrinia  apeciosa,  S  in. 
Campanula  glomerata  flon  plMMH 
2ft. 

>clphinium  fbnnosum,  3  ft. 
Henderaonll,  3  ft. 
grandiflcinun,  2  ft. 
'unkla  grandlflora,  1  ft 
Awam  grandiflomin,  1  ft. 
^.upinua  polyphylla%  8  ft 
Conlmannia  cordifoliaf  1  ft 
Orobua  Jordoni,  1  ft. 
tnberoaos,  1  ft. 
-..yteuma  caair>amaJa*-m,  1|  ft 
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Bhte^eontimted,) 
Fhytenm*  UmontifoUmiL  6  in. 
SudcdlAtUblla. 

iimbroM. 

Blue,  Purple. 
Aeonitnm  uaxlmcun,  3  ft. 

■pedoram,  3ft. 
AnehuM  italka.  4  ft. 
Aster  amdlns,  2  ft. 
CampMiiiIa  oarpattea.  1  ft. 

penldftdto  maxima,  3  ft. 

immila.8tiL 
CeDtanrea  purpurea.  2  ft. 
DaJ^dUnlom  azureimif  4  ft 

BarlowlLSft. 

Moorei,  2  ft. 

spadosun,  4  ft. 
I>ra<iooqi>halam  palmatam,  1.^  ft. 


Draaooepluitam  Rnyichianmn,  1  ft, 
Erixeron  pennsylTanica,  1  ft. 
Oeotiana  aadepiadea,  1  ft. 

cmciata,  6  in. 

macrophylla,  1  ft. 
Lupiniuimtkateiitls,  2  ft. 
Pbyteama  campanulatmD,  14  ft. 

orbicolare  giganteom,  6  In. 
StaUcealtaica,lft. 

articalata,  6  in. 

bineryoia,  1  ft. 

conaata,  6 in. 

dlohotoma,  6  in. 

nana,  8  in. 

scoparia,!  ft. 
Stenactisspecioea.  2  ft. 
Veronica  orientalia,  6  in. 
Viola  soavis,  9  in. 
Walilenbergia  ^{raudtnnra,  1  ft. 


{To  be  contitmed,) 


T  AF^£BBr. 


HGDGIN'S  BROAD-LEA \rED  HOLLY. 

21b.  Fish  (seepage  389),  in  The  Joubnax  OTHoBUCiriiruEB, 
writmg  of  the  iSrinitj  Ck>llege  Gardenfl,  Dublin,  says,  "We 
have  no  recollection  of  seeing  mis  variety  before."  It  ia  much  to 
be  regretted  this  One  evergreen  is  not  more  generally  known. 
Perhaps  the  dimensions  of  half  a  dozen  of  our  plants  may  be  in- 
teresting to  jour  readers.  They  are  all  pyramidal  plants  on 
inr^  and  clothed  with  fohage  to  the  ground. 


No. 
1. 
2. 
3. 


Hetebt. 
19  feet. 
18 
16 


wards?  The  trees  te  grown  in  a  conservatory.  There  is  no 
viuery  to  place  them  in  after  they  have  been  shifted.  How  can 
they  be  managed  m  the  conservatory  ? 

Flora  abo  wishes  for  some  hints  about  the  blooming  of  tho 
Trentham  Bose  in  beds.  Last  summer  they  were  all  leaf  instead 
of  flower. 

[If  the  soil  was  really  so  bad  as  you  describe  and  full  of 
worms,  the  less  that  was  left  of  it  the  better.  You  do  not  say 
what  the  state  of  the  roots  is ;  but  if  well  done  with  sweet  fibry 
soil,  they  might  do  if  carefully  watered — that  is,  the  soil  not 
drenched  until  roots  were  working  in  it.  The  roots  will  suiier 
nothing  firom  being  carefully  deprived  of  old  worm-filled  soil  if 
they  are  rightly  managed  afterwards.  Even  if  washed  of  all  soil 
whatever  it  may  be  in  the  favour  of  the  plants ;  and  if  allowed 
thus  to  absorb  for  ten  minutes,  the  plants  will  need  more  syriug- 
ing  of  the  head  than  waterings  at  the  root  for  a  week  or  two. 

We  have  answered  the  note  b^ore  receiving  specimens  of  the 
leaves.  If  only  a  few  are  so  pale  they  will  get  over  it,  as  the 
leaves  are  a  good  size.  If  many  are  so  pale  it  shows  that  the 
roots  are  in  unhealthy  soil,  and  too  much  water  given  them  for 
the  heat.  When  kept  cool  in  winter  the  soil  should  be  dryish. 
In  a  healthy  state  we  would  expect  plants  to  shed  a  few  such 
leaves. 

If  the  Trentham  Eose  Geranium  makes  so  much  folitge,  give  it 
poorer  soil  cgr  plant  it  very  shallow  ;  and  if  that  is  not  enough, 
cut  the  roots.  With  us  it  blooms  splendidly  if  merely  planted.] 


ft 


»* 


Width  at  baae. 
20  feet 
17 
16 


i> 


ft 


No. 

4. 
5. 
6. 


Height. 
15  feet. 
15 
14 


Width  at  base. 
17  feet. 
14 
13 


•1 


The  above  are  a  few  selections  from  many  plants  we  have  in 
the  pleasure  grounds  here.  It  is  very  strange  this  variety 
should  be  so  little  known.  We  are  frequently  asked  which 
Holly  it  is. — William  Hill,  Keele  GhtrdetUy  Staffordshire. 


PEACH  BLOSSOMS  FALLING. 

What  is  the  cause  of  my  Peach  blossoms  falling  off?  I 
planted  four  years  ago  Peach  trees  at  the  back  wall  of  a  large 
greenhouse,  ,35  feet  by  14»  feet.  The  border  in  vhich  they  are 
planted  is  5  feet  in  width,  from  the  wall  to  the  return-flue. 
The  border  is  made  up  of  the  best  material,  in  which  the  trees 
have  done  well,  having  fine  healthy  wood,  and  at  this  moment 
are  covered  as  with  a  sheet  of  bloom.  Last  year  all  the  bloom 
fell  off  without  one  fruit  setting.  I  am  afraid  of  the  same 
failure  this  year.  There  is  a  table  stage  in  front  3  feet  high, 
but  the  plants  are  low,  and  I  think  do  not  interfere  with  the 
trees  on  the  walL — Peach. 

[High  plants  on  the  stage  by  shading  would  prevent  the  wood 
hardening,  and  though  there  might  be  plenty  of  bloom  it  would 
not  be  perfect.  If  your  plants  are  low  this  would  not  be  the 
ease  to  much  extent.  We  think  very  Ukely  the  border  was 
rather  dry  when  the  buds  dropped  last  year.  Examine  now 
and  see,  not  the  surface  merely,  but  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more. 
If  dry,  make  holes  and  water  at  about  a  temperature  of  70%  but 
do  not  saturate ;  let  the  water  be  given  gradually,  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  two  or  three  days  between  the  waterings.  A  saturating 
all  at  once,  if  dry  previously,  would  cause  tlie  very  effect  you  wish 
to  prevent.  Lastly,  if  all  the  border  is  right,  or  made  so,  to  make 
doubly  sure,  thin  out  the  blossoms  wdi  where  so  very  thick, 
give  a  little  air  every  day,  plenty  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and 
aa  an  average  keep  not  above  5(r  at  night.] 


GAS  IN  HOT-WATEE  PIPES. 

I  USB  one  of  Monro's  boilers  for  heating  the  hot- water  pipes 
in  my  greenhouse.  A  three-inch  T-piece  supplies  two  four-inch 
flow-pipes,  and  there  are  two  returns,  one  either  side  of  the 
boiler.  I  have  been  much  troubled  with  air  in  the  pipes,  which 
though  let  out  at  taps  placed  on  purpose,  accumulates  so  rapidly 
when  the  fire  draws  keen,  that  in  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  will,  if  not  prevented,  boil  out, 
Fstuming  through  the  supply-cistern  which  feeds  the  boiler  at 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  feet.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  I  have 
had  a  three-eighths  pipe  tapped  into  one  of  the  flow-pipes 
running  up  2  feet  above  the  top  of  the  supply-cistern.  On 
turning  the  tap  at  the  top  of  this  pipe  last  night  to  let  the 
accumulated  air  out,  I  placed  a  taper  1  had  in  my  hand  to  the 
current  of  air  to  see  if  it  were  sufficiently  strong  to  blow  the 
light  out,  when  the  gas  (hydrogen,  I  suppose)  ignited,  burning 
with  almost  a  pure  pale  blue  fiame.  Are  the  iron  pipes  becoming 
oxygeniBed  ?— -Jukiob. 

[It  is  quite  likely  that  the  pipes  may  become  oxygenised,  but 
without  more  proof  we  cannot  be  certain  as  to  the  gases.  Why 
not  relieve  yourself  of  all  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  the  matter 
by  taking  your  taps  and  using  them  for  beer-barrels,  and  take  a 
small  gas-pipe  right  outside  the  house,  and  leave  the  mouth 
open,  bending  it  down  to  prevent  the  dust  getting  into  it  ? 

There  is  Uttle  the  matter  with  the  CameUia  leaves  you 
enclosed.  They  may  have  had  i  scorching  when  the  points  of 
the  leaves  were  damp.  The  simplest  shading  would  be  thin 
calico  or  muslin  furnished  with  rings  to  hook  on  and  off  when 
desirable.] 


MANAGEMENT  OF  OLD  OHANGE  THEES. 

TBENTHAM  BOSS  GERANIUH  NOT  BLOOMINO. 

In  The  Jotjbnal  op  Hobticultubb  of  August  13,  1861, 
Flora  was  promised  further  information  about  the  management 
of  Orange  trees  in  boxes.  The  instructions  then  given  were 
followed  out.  As  much  of  the  old  mould  was  removed  as 
possible,  without  giving  a  general  shift,  and  new  soil  added. 
The  mould  taJcen  out  was  caked  and  full  of  worms,  but  tho 
plants  do  not  look  better  for  the  good  soil;  the  leaves  are 
colourless  and  shrivelled.  The  trees  are  old,  8  feet  high,  in 
circular  tubs  6  feet  in  circumference,  and  14  foot  high.  The  old 
tubs  being  rotten,  new  ones  have  been  made  of  the  same  height, 
but  7i  feet  in  circumference.  Is  this  the  proper  season  for  the  shift 
to  be  made  ?  and  what  degree  of  heat  wul  they  require  after- 


Hotbeds  wiTHorr  Mantee. — Dig,  first  of  all,  a  trench  10  feet 
long,  5  feet  wide,  and  20  inches  deep.  This  trench  forms  the 
bed  for  the  materials.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  raise  the  bed 
above  the  level  of  the  soil,  you  can,  with  some  stakes  and  old 
boards,  build  a  kind  of  box  which  will  hold  it.  This  done,  we 
strive  to  collect  together  on  the  spot  the  necessary  materials  to 
construct  the  bed  itself.  Procure,  first,  300  lbs.  to  500  lbs.  of 
straw,  or  of  old  hay  ;  or  it  may  be  of  litter,  or  of  well-dried  moss. 
Second,  1^  to  If  bushels  of  powdered  quicklime.  Third,  1  lb. 
4  ozs.  muriatic  acid,  diluted  in  20  gallons  of  water.  Fourth, 
14  lb.  of  saltpetre,  dissolved  in  27  gallons  of  water.  Fifth,  a 
new  broom,  or  one  nearly  new.  Spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  a  layer  of  straw,  or  whatever  the  material  may  be,  about 
8  inches  or  10  inches  thick ;  sprinkle  it  with  the  quicldime ;  dip 
your  broom  into  the  vessel  containing  the  muriatic  acid  diluted 
with  water;  then  sprinkle  this  first  layer,  after  which  you 
must  make  a  second  one  of  the  same  thickness.  You  scatter 
upon  it  the  lime,  and  sprinkle  the  diluted  muriatic  acid  in 
the  same  manner  as  before.  Make  at  last  a  third  layer  of 
straw,  of  less    thickness   than  the   first   two — say  4  inches  or 
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6  iiiolies  only,  and  wet  it  with  the  ii«tCT  in  which  jou  have  di 
•olved  the  iKltpetre ;  but  jhake  up  the  bed  often,  and  pour 
npon  it,  10  tliere  inBy  be  abiorption  by  the  lime,  whioh  w 
cnponte  a  food  part  of  the  liqoid  in  pirting  with  ill  hea 
Ailer  thii  Operation,  the  fnioe  can  be  placed  upon  the  bed, 
few  inohet  of  earth  epread  inaide,  and  rb  soon  as  the  extren 
heat  baa  lubsided,  which  will  be  in  two  nr  tbree  daya,  it  will  1 
ready  for  nie.  Bed>  formed  in  thie  way  will  maintain  their  hei 
from  fonr  to  rii  weeta. — (Mttnit  SorlKole.) 


LADY  DOWNE'S  GSAPE. 

Wb  bar?  receired  from  Mr.  Thornton,  gardener  to  His  Qrac 
the  Duke  of  Buceleuch  at  Dalkeith,  a  banoh  of  Lady  Downe 
Orape,  whieh  it  one  of  the  largeit  of  the  kind  we  hare  yet  aeei 
It  measured  10  incliea  from  the  ehonlder  to  the  point,  and  ha 
one  Iac;ge  shoulder.  The  bunch  waa  well  aet  with  large,  rount 
jet-black  berrica  beautifully  corered  with  bloom.  The  crop  ha 
been  lunging  aince  September  laat,  and  the  fruit  ii  now  aa  plum 
and  freah,  with  atalka  ae  green  aa  any  new  C^pee  poaaibly  coul> 
be.  The  fine  trace  of  muscat  flaTonr  ia  quite  oiatincti  ani 
alloeether  thie  bunch  is  almoat  aa  remarkable  an  inilancs  c 
ekil^l  gardening  as  the  Black  HambnrRhs  ripened  on  the  Ist  a 
January,  and  which  were  noticed  in  the  Februaiy  Number  o 
the  Floriit  and  Fomo/o^iisl  as  "tlie  most  masterly  eiample  o 
Vine-forcing  that  has  ret  come  under  our  notice." 

From  alt  we  haTO  aeen  of  Lady  Downe'a  Qrape,  we  hare  m 


late  CFrape  there  is 


CRACKING  OF  GBAPKS. 

A  BiTCCEssFrT:  eiperiment  which  I  made  upon  the  Chaaeelai 
Muaqu^  variety  of  Qrnpe  the  present  aaason  will  indicate  thi 
i-emedy,  and  perhaps  serie  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  crackinj 
to  which  tliia  rariety  is  peculiarly  liable. 

About  the  15th  of  Juoe,  after  the  berries  had  attained  tJieii 
full  aize,  and  before  they  had  oommeneed  to  oolour,  each  bnnct 
was  carefully  suspended  from  the  trellis  wires,  so  as  to  relien 
the  stem  as  far  aa  possible  of  its  weight ;  then,  with  a  sharp, 
tbin-bladed  knife,  en  inoision  was  inade  in  the  stem,  with  i 
sloping,  upward  cut,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  to  the  depth  of  about  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  sti^in. 
This  checked  the  exuberant  flow  of  sap  to  the  fruit ;  the  herrici 
ripened  perfectly,  and  hung  upon  the  Vines,  jjump  and  sound, 
until  the  16tb  of  Norember. 

This  delicious  Grape,  which  has  no  superior  in  Saiour,  has 
been  banished  from  most  vinenea  on  account  of  its  almoat  uni- 
»eraal  tendentrr  to  oiaok.  When  the  Vine  ia  grown  in  an  inside 
border,  and  the  watering  Jndicioualy  muisged,  this  may  be  some- 
times pTBrenlfd,  although  it  not  unfrequently  eraoka  even  when 
grown  in  pots.  If  would  seem  that  the  sap  in  this  variety  flows 
with  unusual  freedom,  and  with  undue  determination  to  the 
frnit ;  the  ilin  being  thin,  cracking  and  bursting  of  the  berry 
nccstsarily  follow. 

For  its  earliuMB,  abundant  bearing,  and  high  musky  flavour, 
this  variety  is  worthy  a  place  in  every  vinery,  end  well  repays 
the  amal!  amount  of  time  and  care  reqm'red  to  insure  a  perfect 
crop.  It  is  called  by  thn  English  Joslyn's  SL  Albans,  and  iu 
America,  Muscat  Blanc  HAtif.— Jmis  AUthssoit.— (^Riertcaa 
Oardenrt'i  Moiifhlii.) 


NEW  BOOK. 
iHl-EitiiL  LiBBiBT  Atlas.*— The  flrat  part  of  thta  work  ia 
just  publiihed,  and  the  portion  of  England,  the  France,  and  the 
Hwitrerland  comprised  in  it  are  eicellent.  The  maps  include  all 
the  new  lines  of  railway ;  and  being  folly  coloured,  greatly  facilitate 
reference  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  boundaries  of  eech 
county,  department,  and  province  can  be  appreciated.  They 
'™  "T  "operial  folio  sheets  of  drawing-paper,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  form  B  very  handsome  toIuiiip.  They  are  prepared 
with  great  attention  to  accuraoy. 


GARDENING  IN  BUEMAH. 
ExrBiCT  of  •  letter  from  Tavoy,  TenBBiarim  Pramtm  ;— 
"  Preventions  against  frost  are  hero  nnnee««aaiT,  bnt  we  ban  n 
much  to  guard  against  the  scorebing  rays  of  the  nm.  Ibk 
luminary  must  be  carefully  guarded  sgainat  in  the  middle  ef  Ik* 
day,  or  it  would  as  surely  destroy  vegetation  hcETB  as  Emat  wasH 
do  in  England.  I  am,  of  course,  only  speaking  of  planb  inlN- 
duced  into  this  conntry,  and  forced  into  life  and  aolm^  whl 
other  vegetation  is  in  a  dormant  condition.  We  can  only  nm 
English  vegetables  in  the  dry  season  —  Norember,  "DmAm, 
and  January  ;  and  at  this  time  all  the  leaves  in  the  jol^M 
falling,  and  the  trees  are  quite  bare  until  the  beginning  of  Kiy, 

"I  have  begun  to  raise  a  few  things  under  my  boosenadyte 
put  out  as  soon  as  the  monsoon  has  abated — such  aa  Bsetno^ 
Turnip-rooted  Cabbage  (a  delicious  vegetable).  Cauliflower,  il 
I  get  these  plants  about  8  inches  or  10  inches  from  the  gran^ 
ttcn  put  them  out,  as  the;  can  then  stand  a  good  stonn  of  la^ 
which  '.re  generally  have  with  thonder  at  the  termination  of  Un 
mozisoon.  I  have  adopted  a  novel  plan  of  growing  theae  pliaia 
I  have  a  strong  plank  with  four  small  wooden  wheels  nuntng 
upon  two  pieces  of  timber,  so  that  lean  pnah  it  intoorneailhs 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  then  at  night,  of  when  it  ntns,  Isaa 
pnll  it  under  the  house.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  common  J^ddlf 
cascB  out  down,  and  they  answer  the  purpose  very  well  BJ 
adopting  this  plan  I  procure  things  a  month  Mrlier  thin  By 
friends  in  Moulmein.  I  have  Aaparagua  now  growing  well  in  aty 
garden,  and  intend  tiying  Rhubarb  and  other  thi^p,  miey  of 
which  have  never  1k«i  seen  in  Burmah.  Hare  tob  urn  tka 
Celeriac  F  It  ia  the  Cierman  Celery,  and  is  boiled  Uke  BeitiMt, 
and  eaten  with  salad.  Its  advantage  i*  that  it  is  much  Bum 
wholesome  than  Celery  eaten  in  the  raw  state. 

"I  am  now  n  member  of  the  Horti-Agrionltnral  Society* 
Calcutta,  and  procure  almost  all  kinds  of  seeds  of  the  W^ 
description,  esprcially  vegetable.  Many  thanks  for  the  issdifm 
lent  me.  I  should  be  glad  of  some  flrst-rate  Fnohsia  ssed,  or  Ike 
■eod  of  Myrtle.  I  think  I  have  almost  everything  dse  I  rcqdn: 
[  am  now  growing  a  now  kind  of  Dianthua,  lUwa,  8Mia^ 
a-loiicisi,  Picotee,  Cineraria,  &e. — indeed,  I  find  I  can  pw 
iltnost  everything  1  wish,  although  I  had  dpnbted  if  I  Mdi 
luoceed  irith  many  things  which  grow  as  irell  or  better  bm 
ban  in  England. 

"  1  have  succeeded  in  budding  Itoses  almost  beyond  beU 
Some  buds  were  put  in  about  six  weeks  since,  the  lune  Inidi 
ire  now  shoots  18  inches  in  length!  and  will  soon  be  in  fiill 
iloom.  I  much  regret  not  having  any  Fuohsias :  althcsi^  I 
lave  sown  seed  repeatedly  not  one  has  come  np.  Inoand 
ome  excellent  seeds  from  I.ondon,  and  ftmongst  thSD  some 
ruchsiaa,  but  not  ons  came  up.  Some  seeds  of  Fulgans  vonk! 
<e  thankfully  accepted,  or  of  any  other  good  kind.  Bytkelut 
aail  I  sent  a  sketcb  of  my  house,  so  that  you  will  nndentsnd 
letter  how  I  can  grow  my  plants,  is  I  say  'under'  the  boost. 
?his  style  of  building  is  most  convenient  in  thie  comitiy,  fan- 
ng  a  promenande  in  the  wet  weather,  and  is  the  ooolaat  in  thr 
ot  learon.  —  Tavog,  'Rtiaimrira  Pronntet,  MwrwuU^  Atj^ 
Uh,  1861." 

THE  TEEBENA. 
A  FiMttr  BO  numcrouB  as  the  one  intended  to  be  tinted  o^ 
nd  which  pleya  so  extensive  a  part  in  the  flower-garden  dt- 
oration,  may  veij  justly  be  entitled  to  a  aepanta  ^ptv, 
ipecially  as  ita  cultivation  is,  perhspa,  mora  widdf  eanfalNt 
ban  that  of  any  other  species  of  plant  now  naed  in  Hie  partenck 
nd  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  propsgatoie  h»m  faidni- 
riously  tried  to  supply  os  with  an  innnile  varie^  of  InAv  iD 
lore  or  less  good,  so  that  the  pubUo  taate  haa  beoomt  ntj 
latidious  ;  iind  after  trying  and  rejecting  many  naw  ktnb  of  a 
lerit  that  would  have  commanded  great  attention  and  a  good 
rice  twcntf-five  years  ago,  they  have  in  some  instaneea  fsBv 
BCk  again  on  old  but  discarded  fnvonritee.  Bnt  as  this  ia  tba 
le  for  seedlings,  and  new  varieties  when  really  good  ssldiw 
.il  to  meet  their  deserts,  we  now  and  theu  meet  with  CM 
hich  retains  a  good  place  in  public  opinion  for  parlupB  a  dMia 
srs.  Very  many  are  lost  sight  of  in  less  than  the  lutlf  of  Ih^ 
me ;  and  some  encountering  a  snow  storm  from 
jwer  on  their  entrance  into  public  hft^  rarely  oi 

le  misfortune.    But  the  endless  varieties  that  tal  .   

mle  all  but  the  ardent  cnltivator  who  ftiUowe  op  the  at 
!w  kinds  which   year  after  year  are  oAn'  '"   ""'" 
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LettTuig,  howerer,  thit  part  of  the  •ubjeot,  let  us  lee  in  what 
light  the  Yerbena  was  held  yean  ago,  when  ita  ? arieties  were 
limited  to  some  three  or  four. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  parents  of  the  present  extended 
group  of  bedding  Yerbenas  commenced  about  1830.  V.  cha- 
msDdrifolia  or  Y.  melindres  (for  I  believe  they  were  identical) 
being  the  first  of  the  family,  and  for  some  years  was  kept  as  a 
choice  greenhouse  plant  tied  up  to  a  stick,  and  now  and  then 
fiTouring  us  with  a  truss  of  flowers  of  a  more  brilliant  scarlet 
than  anything  with  which  we  were  then  acquainted.  The 
only  regret  being,  that  the  habit  of  the  plant  did  not  conform  to 
a  better  shape,  the  method  of  training  at  that  time  being  in  a 
great  measare  confined  to  upright  tying.  By-and-by,  howerer, 
it  was  tried  out  of  doors  in  a  faToured  place,  and  I  well  re- 
member the  ddight  it  caused  in  a  flower-border  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  mansion,  whose  owner  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  The  summer  being  a  fine  one,  it  bloomed 
as  well  as  I  have  ever  seen  Yerbenas  do  since,  and  after  sup- 
plying innumerable  cuttines  to  the  gardener  of  its  worthy 
owner,  ss  well  as  to  many  mends,  it  was  thought  worthy  of  a 
covering,  and  a  low  glass  frame  was  made  to  fit  the  place  it 
occupied,  and  placed  over  it  before  frost  set  in  ;  and  though  the 
situation  was  one  where  severe  frosts  generally  occurred,  it  lifed 
the  winter  and  fiowered  early  the  ensuing  season,  and  its  adapta- 
bility for  flower  garden  purposes  was  thus  established.  This 
was  to  the  best  of  my  belief  sometime  about  1887;  and  about  the 
same  time,  or  before  that,  Yerbena  pulcheUa,  another  useful 
kind  (and  one  which  I  'use  to  a  greater  extent  now  than  any 
other,  except  Y.  Purple  King)  was  added  to  our  lists.  I  am 
not  certain  whether  this  one,  or  Y.  incisa,  a  pink-flowered 
variety,  came  into  notice  first,  but  these  two,  with  Y.  venosa, 
became  pretty  plentiful  before  1840,  at  which  time  Y.  teucrioides, 
a  white  sweet-scented  variety  of  strong  growth,  came  before  us 
-with  a  high  sounding  name;  and  as  a  year  or  two  before  that  we 
were  favoured  with  a  crimson  variety  of  neat  habit,  called 
Tweediana,  we  became  possessed  of  almost  all  the  tints  we 
thought  could  be  had  in  Yerbena.  And  although  we  had  several 
additions  the  next  few  years,  [  do  not  think  we  had  any  really 
useful  good  kinds  until  1846,  when  Y.  Emma  again  attract^ 
■attention  to  the  Yerbena,  and  the  mixture  varieties  were  again 
called  into  requisition,  improved  and  sought  after  with  an 
avidity  which  continued  some  years,  but  latterly  has  subsided 
into  a  more  steady  demand  for  kinds  possessing  distinct  qualifi- 
cations fitting  them  for  bedding  purposes. 

Now,  in  the  above  historical  notes  on  the  Yerbena,  I  by  no 
means  affirm  that  the  dates  given  were  the  first  at  which  the 
kinds  mentioned  were  known  :  on  the  contrary,  they  might  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  favoured  few  a  year  or  two  before  that. 
Neither  do  I  assert  these  to  be  the  only  kinds  then  known,  but 
they  were  undoubtedly  the  leaders  in  the  way.  One  of  the 
most  popular  kinds  about  1845  being  Y.  Charlwoodii,  followed 
by  Y.  atro-sanguinea,  which  if  still  in  existence  is  far  from  being 
a  despicable  one  now.  A  pink  under  the  name  of  Beauty 
Supreme,  retained  a  place  for  many  years,  and  I  beliere  the 
*^  White  Perfection  "  of  the  present  day  to  be  more  than  a  dozen 
yesrs  old.  But  1  will  not  attempt  to  follow  up  the  advent  of 
new  varieties  after  1845,  or  rather  after  Y.  Emma  became 
common,  for  the  name  would  be  legion  ;  rather  let  me  point  out 
some  remarks  to  the  uninitiated  in  the  way  of  selecting  from  the 
formidable  lists  we  now  have  the  kinds  best  suited  to  adorn  the 
flower  garden. 

It  is  needless  here  to  say  that  the  requirements  of  the  times 
have  called  into  existence  a  greater  number  of  kinds,  and  a 
greater  divorsity  of  tints  of  colouring  into  the  Yerbena  family 
than  into  any  other  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  the  Dahlia 
alone  excepted — from  white  through  all  the  gradations  of  pink, 
rose,  scarlet,  crimson,  maroon,  to  nearly  a  black,  with  some 
also  approaching  blue  and  purple ;  and  a  clear  bright  blue  will, 
perhaps,  be  forthcoming  some  day,  certainly  we  have  not  got  it 
yet.  Yellow,  unless  bright  and  clear,  seems  not  so  desirable, 
although  I  hear  of  inquiries  made  that  way,  and  last  spring  I 
had  one  sent  me  imder  the  name  of  '*  Welcome,"  said  to  possess 
that  colour,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  sport 
-from  pulchella,  and  a  very  indifierent  one,  too— less  of  a  yellow 
than  msny  Roses  and  Carnations  that  have  been  called  by  that 
name.  A  much  better  yellow  Yerbena  existed  at  least  eighteen 
jears  ago  under  the  name  of  sulphurea,  but  it  was  not  of  much 
account,  and  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  the  belief  that  a 
ydlow  Verbena  can  be  much  of  an  acquisition,  while  a  blue  of 
-the  same  colour  as  Salvia  patens  would  be  a  boon.    However, 


setting  aside  these  ideal  wants,  let  us  see  which  are  the  moat 
use^l  amongst  those  we  possess,  and  which  kinds  we  ought  to 
dispense  wiui. 

Notwithstanding  the  relationship  existing  between  the  florist 
and  the  extensive  flower-gardener,  ibere  are  times  in  which  their 
views  difier  widely,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Yerbena  this  is  very 
often  the  case.  The  florist  or  exhibitor  of  Yerbenas  at  a  show 
wants  a  large  truss  of  bloom,  each  individual  plant  being  also 
large  and  bold,  and  very  often  with  an  eye  differing  in  colour 
from  the  limb  of  the  corolla ;  the  whole  to  present  a  sort  of 
Mushroom-headed  outline,  so  that  Ave  or  six  such  trusses  may 
make  a  good-sized  bunch  capable  of  being  examined  closely,  and 
their  marking,  or  cloudings,  if  they  be  required  to  have  such, 
may  be  seen  to  every  adyantage.  The  plant  which  produces 
these  blooms  may  be  as  tmmanageable  as  Couch  Ghrass  for  any- 
thing the  fiorist  cares,  so  long  as  it  produces  blooms  of  the  kind 
that  will  tell  at  a  show.  Now,  this  is  widely  different  from  the 
requirements  of  the  flower-gardener  who  has  studied  the  effect 
of  Yerbenas  of  various  kinds  in  the  flower  garden,  and  the 
number  of  varieties  approaching  that  standard  of  his  wants  is 
much  less  than  many  suppose— in  fact,  I  confess  that  amongst 
some  sixty  or  more  named  kinds,  I  have  only  two  or  three  that 
approach  what  I  want  a  Yerbena  to  be  in  the  flower  garden. 
This,  however,  I  will  explain. 

It  being  generally  admitted  that  flower-beds  are  seldom  im- 
mediately under  the  eye  of  the  spectator — more  often  they  are 
from  ten  to  a  hundred  yards  from  him  :  consequently  the  flower, 
if  composed  of  two  distinct  tints,  becomes  blended  in  one  inter- 
mediate one,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  pleasing  enough, 
but  in  a  general  way  is  the  reverse,  two  bright  colours  neu- 
tralising each  other,  and  producing  an  uninteresting  mixture  dif- 
fering widely  from  each.  An  example  of  this  is  recorded  in  a 
Number  of  this  Journal,  where  a  correspondent  complains  of  a 
bouquet  being  found  fault  with  that  was  composed  of  exactly 
the  same  colours  as  were  admired  in  a  bed  at  Eew  Gardens — 
Yerbena  Purple  King  as  a  centre,  edged  with  Gkranium  Flower 
of  the  Day.  The  complainant,  making  the  bouquet  of  the 
flowers  of  both,  was  censured  for  doing  so,  while  the  bed  was 
admired.  A  very  little  consideration  would  tell  how  this  is 
accounted  for — the  flowers  of  the  Geranium  blended  with  their 
own  leaves,  and  formed  that  pleasing  tint  or  mixture  which  the 
flowers  in  the  bouquet  could  not  do  alone :  hence  the  objection 
to  it.  Now,  the  effect  produced  by  a  striped,  clouded,  lemon- 
eyed  or  white-eyed  Yerbena  with  the  colouring  of  its  other  parts, 
is  just  such  a  mixture  as  the  two  colours  would  make  when 
mingled  together,  and  is  often  far  from  what  is  wanted  or  sought 
for.  On  the  contrary,  clear  and  distinct  colours  are  preferable, 
and  not  such  as  require  to  be  handled  to  be  admired. 

I  regret  my  acquaintance  with  the  latest  varieties  is  not  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  enable  me  to  give  many  examples  ;  for  of 
late  years  I  have  planted  Geraniums  more  extensively  than  Yer- 
benas, where  Scarlet  and  the  other  colours  that  Geraniums 
represented  could  be  made  to  do,  and  the  result  of  the  present 
season's  experience  has  rather  confirmed  me  than  otherwise  in  the 
superiority  of  the  Geranium  for  the  many  purposes  of  flower-gnr- 
dening.  In  saying  this  I  exKiect  some  one  will  be  exchuming, 
"  Look  at  the  gorgeous  mas  s  of  bloom  in  so  and  so  beds  in  August 
last."  This  I  freely  grant ;  but  look  at  those  same  beds  at  the  end 
of  September  if  they  he  in  the  south-eastern  counties  in  a  dry  situa- 
tion, and  have  not  been  supplied  with  water.  Even  with  all  this 
assistance  they  would  be  inferior  to  the  Geranium  at  the  time  I 
mention,  although  the  latter  received  no  assistance  whatever 
beyond,  perhaps,  the  very  simple  process  of  picking  off  a  few 
dead  fiower-stems.  Some  will  also  be  saying  that  I  may  per- 
haps not  possess  the  good  varieties  of  Scarlet  Yerbena.  This, 
possibly,  may  be  so ;  for  I  have  not  yet  met  with  one  that  meeta 
the  requirements  I  expect  of  it,  although  such  kinds  as  Bobm- 
son's  Defiance,  Mrs.  Woodroffe,  Yulcan  Superb,  King  of  Scarlets, 
Miss  Trotter,  and  other  kinds  that  way,  have  passed  through 
my  hands.  I  may  doubtless  be  called  fastidious,  and  in  some 
other  colours  am  still  more  so  thau  in  Scarlets ;  still  there  are 
Yerbenas  that  I  admire,  and  I  trust  similar  ones  will  be  forth- 
coming some  day  in  the  Scarlet  way. 

Of  all  the  Yerbenas  I  have  seen,  there  are  none  that  come  so 
near  my  idea  of  perfection  as  Yerbena  Purple  King.  An  upright 
and  not  a  rambling  grower,  it  confines  itself  without  mechanical 
aid  to  the  spot  allotted  for  it,  and  whether  in  a  bed  or  in  a  line, 
edging  or  stripe,  requires  but  very  little  aft«r-care  when  once 
pluited  and  started  into  growth.  The  flowers  of  a  good  blueish- 
purple  and  a  small  dark  eye,  not  a  staring  white  ooe^  present  aa 
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B  whole  an  eioellejit  and  uaeful  colour,  irhich  ne  do  not  posMal  'or  the  Verbena  U  much  more  hardy  than  is  gensrallj  lopui^ 

in  anything  elae.    Irue,  it  !■  poaiible,  porhap*,  to  brighten  and  is  I  hare  r«peat«dl;  kept  plants  in  a  hsaltliy  itate  in  ■  ■<»  *t 

iniproTa  thi*  colonr,  which  I  ahould  be  glad  to  eee  ;  but  I  am  xivered  only  by  a  aingle  mat  orcr  a  light,  and  that  oaij  a  it 

aatuGed  wilh  it  until  lliie  is  done.    And  Be  the  limb  or  petal  ol  nilcleat  wcuho'.    The  plants  being  in  the  giound  tna  Mt  ■ 

it  is  more  robust  than  some,  it  Btaads  longer  than  most  kinds,  Tott,  this  method,  hatrerer,  does  not   fumilb  so  many  «■ 

■nd  does  not  so  soon  burn,  bleach,  or  flag  with  the  sun  ai  lome  !uttuigs  as  when  the  plants  are  more  portable  and  can  bs  phcM 


kinds  do,  espeoiallj  those  of  the  mulberry,  maroon,  or  crimson     a  warmer  quarters  ;  but  it  is  a  rery  conTanicnt  mj  Is  ttai 
'   '       '  o  better  way  of  keepicg  thorn.      A>  lUs  and  ois 


it  of  which  fade  rery  fast  under  such  a  sun  as  we  hod  living  no  better  way  of  keepicg 

last  Aiuust.    I  hope  botdo  eiteasive  Terbeua-growers  took  note  lubjeots  connected  therewith  probably  may  bo 

of  whiiji  kinds  comported  themselTes  best  under  such  an  ordeal,  ifter,  I  will  add  no  more  on  that  heaiC  hut  again  inntatbealif 

and  will  favour  ihe  re&den  of  Tui  JoroNAi:  of  HonTidrxTDRi  rusers   of  new  varieties  to  try  what  oan  b«  dooe  in  i^flfBl 

withthereinltof  theirexperienco.  My  own,Iconfeas,hB8BufFered  linds  better  adapted  to  the  Sower  garden  than  thoasWBMt 

•ome  change  in  that  respect,  as  a  plum-Niloured  variety  called  josiess,  and  leave  the  florist  to  contemplate  lui  rambling  )hA 

Ariosto,  which  I  have  grown  and  admired  for  some  years,  luc-  iriththeiTiuge  trusses  wide  apart  to  hia  heart's  content.  I«id 

CDDihed  sadly  to  the  sun,  and  presented  anything  but  a  lively  ilso  proent  him  with  all  the  fancy  kinds,  both  oloudei^  aUt^ 

appearance.  ^yed,  and  striped,  and  let  me  have  a  few  limpla  bat  eoifNt 

Burning  with  the  sun  is  not  an  evil  confined  to  the  olait  of  lowers  growing  on  plants  of  compact  habit,  with  costftlMH 

dark-coloured  Verbenas.    Scarlets  are  likewise  atTected  that  way,  proo^  if  postible,  against  mildew  in  winter,  and  tbe  lenrtf 

though  much  lc«s  ao  tlian  the  msroon ;  there  being  sometbir^  iDbstaoce  enough  to  irithaland  the  hot  sun  of  the  dog  dMni 

in  the  colour  rendering  the  latter  more  susceptible  to  injury  than  lome  batf-dozen  kinds  pof  seasing  all  theee  qualities  arealllvHl 
the  former.    The  paler  kinds  stand  better,  and  pale  blue  is  per-  J.  Boillg. 

haps  the  best  of  any  ;  but  it  ii  pitiable  to  see  tlie  outer  edgee  of -    - — 

flowers  like  that  of  Lord  JUgiu  fiide  or  bleach  into  much  the  _        _ __ 

samocolouraethfltof  the  eye;  and  aU  dark-coloured  ones  that  BANKSIAIf  EOSE  INJUEED  BT  THE  FEOST. 
I  am  acquainted  with  are  liable  to  this,  and  I  fear  it  cannot  well        Mr  Buikaiiui  Hose,  covering  the  south  front  of  the  hiaK 

bearoided.     Orrater subBtaoceofpelal  may,  perhap*,  withstand  90  feet  high,  was  greatly  damaged  by  ths  lOTere  wiaterrf 

it  longer,  as  tlie  leathery  form  that  florists   called  into  their  1660-61,  and  moat  of  it  died  off  during  fut  (nmmEa>;  pKttofil 

service  in  the  Puuy  enabled  that  flower  to  withstand  wind  and  ue  alive  and  the  main  trunk  threw  out  young  shMta  sbout 

weather  better  then  before,  although  the  constitutional  vigour  ot  g  feet  from  tte  ground.       Please  tell  me   how  to  tictt  it. 

the  plant  was  thereby  impaired.     Verbenas,  I  hope,  may  be  Should  I  now  cut  out  all  the  dead  pa^  ? — B. 
likewieeimproved  in  teitureofflower,  and  are  more  likely  tobe        rA^out  the  middle  of  AprU  prune  out  all  the  dead -«< 

so  if  the  aniiety  to  liave  large  p>p.  and  trussea  be  ehradoned.  ^^tting  to  sound  freth  parts.  After  that,  naU  in  tbe  youDgwosd 

Havuig  already  BUted  that  my  second  favourite  Verbena  i.  ^f  ^^^  ,^^^^  ^^  j^  ^  tj,;  and,  if  the  young  shoot.  ssemM 

the  old  cut-leaved  epecira  called   pulchella,  which  haa  been  crowded  in  any  part,  thin  them  by  cutting  them  eleaa  iC 

i,oardedmmauyplacea,butwhidilamgladloown«sonoof  Then,  „„„  do  not  mind  flowers  so  much  this  asaaon  aa  Oi 

t^he  moet  useful  I  We  two  v™t««  of  .t-jme  having  a  darker  guj^g.™  of  ,i^  the  old  parts  died,  the  strongs*  of  li« 
hue  than  the  other,  but  both  appcosohmg  Oie  lavender  blue  of  |  ^^ja  of  bat  year  that  are  within  8  fact  of  the  boMMi 

the  onginal.    ^  o  yanelj  that  I  am  aware  of  covers  a  bed  more  ^  ^.^t  back  one-half  or  one-third  their  lengths,  in  M*r  t» 

R>eedily  ;  «id  .Itliongh  it.  truj.ee   are  amall  compimid  with        ^^  .^cient  wood  to  cover  the  wall ;   and,  harmg  them  M  ta 

^t  of  othew,  it  compensates  for  that  by  the  abundance  of  the  proper  places  you  will  see  exactly  when  young  wxi  » 

them.    It  looka  b«t  when  «en  at  a  distuice  of  50  yards  or  ^oat  w^l«C  «>d  you  wiU  cut  in  «M»rdin^.3 
more,  and  no  Verbena  that  I  am  acquamted  with  presonta  such  ^^ 

a  mau  of  colouring,  and  of  ■   hue  we  have  not  many  good  

examples  of.     The  striped  variety  V.  Impiratrioe  Elisabeth  is  ctrtdrti    ii(-»-0-mriJ 'a_'ni-»T    wTwatWfi 

a  useful  kind  for  planting  close  to  a  window  i  but  at  a  very  short  t^rJilPEU    BOBBKttS— BOX    BDGIHtr. 

distance  its  otherwise  beautiful  stripes  became  mixed  and  con-        Is  3fo.  17  there  are  two  aubieets  treated  of— vii.,  "  OnMidd 

ftised.  Striped  Borders,"  and  "  Box-edging,"  on  whioh,  with  yoor  B«- 

Eaving  In  some  measure  stated  my  dislikes  in  Verbenas,  I  mission,  I  would  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  ■  pncliesl  aiit 

will  now  endeavour  to  explain  what  I  want  in  this  extensive  in  regard  to  each  aubject ;  and  as  my  plan  is  both  ekom  ml 

family,    first  of  all,  I  want  a  good  bright  scarlet  Verbena,  most  efl'ectivo,  I  cannot  but  hope  it  will  prove  acceptaUa  to 

with  the  eye  of  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  flower,  babit  many  of  your  readers. 

much  the  same  as  Verbeoa  Purple  King,  and  a  constant  bloomer.        A  portion  of  the  kitchen  garden  here  abuta  oi 

I  do  not  dialike  a  amall  dark  eye  in  a  Scarlet,  it  gives  greater  and  walks,  whilst  an  Oak-wood  opena   thereon,  and  a  bn^ 

depth  of  colouring,  but  large  white  or  lemon  eyes  are  objection-  walk  akirta  thia  latter,  the  ssid  kitchen  garden  being  en  ik 

able.    I  lUso  want  a  good  dwarf  Scarlet  of  the  pulchella  habit,  atlier  aide.      Now,  ■  few  years  ago.  Colonel  Anstm  OMtal 

the  colour  sa  vivid  aa  tlie  brighter  Scar?et  we  now  have.    TIub  along  all  thia  i-xposed  kitchen-gardeo  boundary,  which  &m 

dwarf  one  and  the  upright  one  would  Bufllce  in  thai  colour.    I  a  curve,  ■  very  light   five-barred  iron  espalier,  compoiad  ^ 

also  want  a  clear  bright  blue — not  a  dark  dull  blue  or  purple  hurdles,  5^  feet  lonv  and  6^  feet  high,  each  with  an  nud^ 

neuttaliud  with  a  wliile  eye,  presenting  a  sort  of  grey  tolour,  bar    midway,   extending   ia    the   aggregate    and    oontiouoar 

but  a  clear  blue  li1>a  that  of  Salvia  patens  or  aome  Camp.nulo,  about  TO  yarda ;  .nd  aa  every  one  admire*  the  rentlt  of  Aa 
A  medium  spreading  habit  would  do  for  thia ;  but  if  an  upright  flower-fence  and  border,  I  will  describe  how  both  az«  futnidw^ 
one  could  be  had  so  mucJi  the  better — Blue  Bonnet  was  a  sort  ol  Opposite  to  each  hurdle  aubdiviaion  of  2^  feet,  thora  ia  plait^ 
example  thia  way,  but  it  wanted  improving.  I  have  beforf  a  dwarf  Gcant  des  Batailles  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boae  tin  wM 
stated  that  I  would  liki!  to  see  greater  aubatsnce  thrown  into  tlu  length  of  the  border,  and  to  each  hurdle  of  6}  feet  lw|  « 
pet4Us  of  the  luaroon-tinted  ouee,  so  aa  to  enabhi  thorn  to  with-  trained  also  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose,  the  Ch^nedols,  wbM 
stand  the  aun  ;  lisbit  here  may  also  add  improvement,  and  tin  brilliancy  of  colour  and  profuse  blooming  harmonise  inO  with 
otlier  colours  might  ali<o  receive  a  helping  hand  in  the  sami  the  Bose  ribbon  on  the  border  below  it,  and  in  June  mi  3vl} 
my.  White  Verbenas  I  have  little  regard  for,  as  we  hare  auct  the  effect '  is  truly  glorious.  The  fence  ia  kept  ay  till  tt* 
an  abundance  of  variegated  plants  all  in  some  degree  more  in'  beginning  of  November  by  Sweet  Feo  and  IropaxiTBm  eeoao- 
terestirg  than  the  Verbena,  tluit  a  white  one  is  hardly  needec  ense — the  one  sown  on  the  border  side  of  the  lene^  ud  A* 
except  for  variety.  other  on  the  side  facing  the  kitchen  gardeo,  the  whole  of  alM 

It  is  needless  here  to  enter  into  the  culture  or  propagation  a  it  thus  screens  from  view  with  msaaive  gorgeoutness.  The  tw- 
this  clsBS  of  plantB,  since  so  manv  papers  bearing  on  this  matte:  foot-wide  border  itself  is  laid  out  thus  : — all  along  its  9^ 
liave  issued  from  the  pens  oF  Messrs.  Fish  and  Beaton.  Suffice  i:  edge,  and  within  a  foot  of  the  Box-edging,  ruui  a  row  i 
to  say  tlkat  the  iiiuet  difGcult  matter  seems  to  be  to  aare  aa  muD]  Polyanthuses  and  Sweet  Williams,  both  of  the  crimson  llaAi^ 
ilants  through  the  winter  as  will  sufllcc  for  a  good  batch  o  planted  alternately  a  foot  apart,  and  they  snooeod  each  ett* 
juttings  in  the  spring.  Some  of  Ilie  TBrietic?a  being  so  subject  t(  well  on  this  loamy  soil,  being  followed  lata  in  tha  inmmv  b** 
uildew,  the  wliilu  ones  especially  being  liable  to  this  malady  ribbon  of  bloom  running  along  the  whole  border,  produced  If 
■hich  ia  by  no  means  easy  '^  r-erei'',  but  I  believe  is  oftci.  Oampanulos  at  2  feet  apart  from  and  to  end  thenof|  all  ft  ■*" 
fli-"(l~i->-- „,„^-,„^j  1..,  ,i|,T_    mil,  wa""  alii>"sr>'»'~       . -t- *t>- dar*'*"*' *■'""-    3'"w.  thir  is  a  oheni,  and  at  Ui»  ^B* 
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time  a  most  showy  border-and-fenoe  nniitiire^  and  I  can  airara 
your  readen  that  they  may  feel  confident  that  I  am  competent 
to  giYe  an  opinion  on  floral  effect,  when  I  tell  them  that  I  have 
Ured  as  under  gardener  both  at  the  Doke  of  Somerset's  and  at 
Lord  Xredegar*s.  The  iron  fence  itself  (flexible),  and  made  l^ 
•  C^ieheater  ironmonger  for  £5  in  all,  is  kept  bright  and  Uack 
bj  a  coat  of 'patent  asphalted  tar  mixture  ereiy  two  years. 

As  regards  the  Box-edging  here,  I  nerer  saw  anymore  efl49ctiTe 
and  eren,  and  I  find  that  my  predecessor  here  Boxed  the 
w|iole  1600  yards  thus : — A  neignbour  ffave  Colonel  Austen 
thiw  banrowfnls  of  old  Box  over  a  foot  hi^  the  unper  6  inches 
of  this  were  chopped  off,  and  the  head  trimmed  and  pressed  into 
«  trench  made  by  a  spade  all  round  the  garden,  kitchen  and 
Bntoh  flower-parterres  alike,  in  the  month  of  October,  just 
before  the  rains  set  in,  which  being  warm  and  %e  ground 
alto  at  that  time,  fay  cured  its  establishment  most  effectually  i 
indeed,  no  failure  occurred,  and  now  being  kept  about  8^  inches 
high  and  well  trimmed,  such  of  your  readers  as  admire  this 
most  beautiful  of  edgings,  would  euTy  this  one  here. — T.Yiceaby, 
lie  Favilum^  Aldwich. 


THE  MAITETTI  BOSE  STOCK. 

Thxre  is  to  a  certain  extent  such  a  want  of  accuracy  in  your 
answers  to  correspondents,  page  445,  about  this  stock,  so  un- 
usual in  your  columns,  that  I  feel  compelled  to  notice  the  subject. 

First  let  us  talk  about  "  suckers,'*  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  not  hitherto  distinguished  by  proper  names ;  so  we  will 
call  them  stem-suckers  and  root-suckers — the  former  springing 
from  the  st'Cm  below  the  bud  or  graft,  the  latter  from  the  roots, 
often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  tree.  The  Dog  Rose  is  liable 
to  both  these  eril  habits;  the  liulanetti  Bose,  as  feur  as  my 
experience  has  gone,  to  the  former  only,  although  one  would 
suppose  from  what  you  say  about  neyer  being  **fr«e  from  Manetti 
suckers  as  long  as  you  live,"  the  contrary  to  be  the  case,  and 
that  it  suckers  like  Baspberries.  The  writer  of  such  words  must 
cultiyate  a  most  peculiar  soil,  for  I  haye  seen  the  Manetti  Bose 
growing  in  all  descriptions  of  soils,  from  a  blowing  seaside  sand 
to  a  stiff  clay  for  many,  many  years,  and  never  saw  it  make  root- 
suckers.  I  have  a  plantation  of  Manetti  Boses  used  for  propa- 
gation ;  the  *'  stools  "  are  3  feet  apart  row  from  row,  and  fifteen 
years  old — not  a  root-sucker  is  to  be  seen.  Dog  Bose  "  stools  " 
under  similar  treatment  would  long  ago  have  formed  an  im- 
penetrable thicket  of  brambles,  form^  by  root-suckers. 

Tour  readers  may  pick  out,  or  cut  out,  the  buds  of  the  cut- 
tings as  advised.  They  will  find  it  avail  but  little  if  they  are 
unwise  enough  to  graft  or  bud  a  weak-growing  variety  on  the 
Manetti  stock,  for  it  is  not  one  bud  but  a  cluster  of  buds  (the 
germs  of  which  nearly  surround  the  bud  picked  out),  which  at 
once  start  into  life,  if  the  sort  budded  has  not  vigour  enough  to 
pump  up  the  sap,  which  in  summer  is  so  abundant  in  this  stock. 

To  show  you  that  I  speak  from  experience,  I  will  in  a  few 
words  tell  you  what  has  been  my  custom  for  the  last  twenty 
jears  (it  must  be  thirty  since  I  used  to  mould-up  my  cuttings, 
which  I  found  not  to  be  good  practice). 

My  cuttings  are  made  as  follows : — A  shoot  of  the  current 
year's  growth,  and  which  is  often  from  6  feet  to  7  feet  long,  is  made 
into  cuttings  9  inches  in  length ;  the  only  care  taken  in  cutting 
them  is  to  have  the  cut  at  the  bottom  as  little  sloping  as  possible, 
and  close  to  a  bud.  Cuttings  are  made  and  planted  during  the 
month  of  November,  the  earlier  in  it  the  better.  In  planting 
them  one  bud  only  is  left  out  of  the  soil,  so  that  8  inches  of  the 
cutting  are  buried.  They  are  planted  in  rows,  and  the  earth  is 
pressed  very  firmly  to  them.  The  buds  in  the  stem,  owing  to 
bdng  thus  firmly  covered,  all  die.*  When  the  cuttings  have 
been  a  year  in  the  ground — ».e.,  the  November  twelvemonth 
after  planting,  they  are  ready  to  transplant  for  budding.  A 
few,  very  few,  roots  will  be  found  on  the  stems  (for  most  of 
them  arc  like  the  specimens  sent — as  smooth  as  your  hand),  and 
a  tuft  of  roots  at  the  bottom ;  these,  in  transplanting,  should 
be  placed  4  inches  deep.  The  following  August  (budding  time) 
•the  earth  is  slightly  scraped  away,  and  the  bud  inserted  so  as 
to  be  within  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  stock. 

Under  this  simple  management  I  find  no  root-suckers,  and 
after  the  second  year  no  stem-suckers ;  but  then  I  onW  bud 
Tarieties  that  are  tolerably  free  in  grovrth,  and  mostly  Hybrid 
Pcrpetuals.    I  had  some  pillar  Boses  of  free-growing  Hybrid 

•  I  enclose  a  one-year-old  cutting,  one  oat  ef  300,000.  Yen  will  see  that 
I  M  speak  by  the  book." 


Perpatnals,  which  were  killed  by  that  fatal  Christmas  frost  of 
1861 ;  they  ware  nearly  twenty  years  old,  and  I  never  remember 
to  have  seen,  after  the  first  two  or  three  years,  either  a  stem- 
sucker  or  root-sndker.  They  were  budded  on  jl^€anetti  cuttings, 
prepared  exactly  as  I  have  above  described. 

The  paragraph  in  page  445  is  so  contrarr  to  my  experience, 
that  I  have  been  tempted  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  your 
readers.  I  feel  quite  certain  there  is  some  mistake,  and  equally 
certain  that  you  will  insert  this,  although  &eii'-correetion. — 
A  NiTEuaBYicAir. 

[The  answer  about  the  Manetti  stock  was  given  by  me,  and  I 
maintain,  from  my  own  expmenr  e,  that  it  is  perfectly  correct, 
and  I  heutate  not  to  say  thav  *'  A  NirBSSBTMAic "  is  perfectly 
wrong,  both  as  to  the  fact  of  the  case  and  to  the  theory  by  which 
the  fi^  is  supported.  Moreover,  I  pledge  myself  to  prove  both 
points  to  the  fml  satisfaction  of  '*  A  Nubsebtman"  himself  in  any 
London  nunery,  oar  in  the  garden  of  tha  Boyal  Hortioultural 
Society  at  Chiswick  this  spring  and  next  summer.  But  to  make 
plain  work  of  it,  I  will  disbud  any  Bose-shoot  of  last  season's 
growth  even  if  it  be  20  feet  long,  or  the  leading  shoot  of  any  trae 
or  plant  in  our  climate,  and  I  will  challenge,  after  doing  it,  all 
the  praetioe  and  all  the  science  of  Europe  to  get  one  single 
duster  of  buds  to  grow  frt)m  any  one  of  them  as  "  A  Nubsbby- 
man"  says  they  grow  on  disbuddled  Manetti  stocks. — D.  Beatok.] 


NEW  AND  BABE  PLANTS. 

Staithopba  OCTTXATA  {Eyed  Stanhopea), 
Nat,  ord.f  Orchidaces.  Ztmi.,  G-ynandria  Monandria. — It 
has  also  been  called  Ceratochilus  oculatus.  Native  of  Mexico. 
Mowers  lemon-coloured,  with  lilac  spots  and  yellow  eye.  They 
are  almost  too  powerfully  'fragrant. — {Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  5800.) 

JoOHBOMA  GBANDIPLOBITK  {Large-flowered  Jochroma), 
Nat.  ord.y  SolanacesB.  Linn.^  Pentandria  Monogynia. — This 
stove  plant  has  also  had  the  specific  name  Warczewiczii,  and 
the  generic  name  Cleochroma,  with  its  present  specific  name. 
Native  of  Escuador  and  Peru.  Flowers  large  and  purple. 
Blooms  in  November.— (i5u2.,  t.  5301.) 

LiGiTLABiA  Kjrhpfbbi,  aitbbo-macxtlata  {Cfolden-spotted 

K€tmpfer*s  lAgularia). 

The  well-known  Faffugium  grande  proves  to  be  no  other  than 
this  plant  recorded  as  a  Japan  plant  ever  since  the  days  of 
Ksempfer;  but  described  under  many  other  names,  such  as 
Tussilago  japonica,  9enecio  Ksempferi,  Arnica  tussilaginea  folio, 
Doronicum  tussilaginis  folio^  and  Farfugium  Eismpferi.  Dr. 
Lindley  first  callra  it  Farfiiginm  grande.  Flowers  yellow, 
blooming  in  December. — {Ibid,,  t.  5302.) 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was 
held  on  the  27th  of  January,  and  we  have  to  regret  that  we 
should  have  to  record  that  the  usual  unanimity  which  has  pre- 
vailed at  the  anniversary  meetings  of  this  Society  was  not 
maintained  on  the  present  occasion,  the  nomination  of  Officers, 
and  the  alteration  in  the  Council,  proposed  by  the  Council  at 
the  previous  meeting  of  the  Society,  having  been  out-voted,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  having  been 
elected  President,  and  Messrs.  Shepperd  and  Dunning  Sec- 
retaries for  the  ensuing  year. 

J.  W.  Douglas,  E^.,  whose  period  of  office,  as  President 
(confined  to  two  years  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society),  had 
expired,  delivered  an  address  on  the  state  of  the  Society,  and  on 
the  progress  of  Entomology,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  February  MeetuM^  was  held  on  the  3rd  uU.,  F.  Smith, 
Esq.,  the  newly-elected  President,  in  the  chair.  After  returning 
thanks  to  the  Society  for  his  election,  the  President  nominated 
Messrs.  Pascoe,  F.L.S.,  John  Lubbock,  F.E.S.,  and  Wra.  Wilson 
Saunders,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  Treasurer  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  &c.,  to  act  as  Vice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Stainton  made  a  personal  explanation  with  reference  to 
the  result  of  the  election  for  the  President  and  Officers  at  the 
anniversary  meeting,  which  was  considered  highly  satisfactory 
by  the  numerous  members  present ;  and  the  President  announced 
that  the  Council  had  resolved  not  to  accept  the  resignation  of 
several  of  the  members  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Society, 
trusting  that  Mr.  Stainton's  explanation  would  induce  them  to 
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-withdraw  tburpropoud  notice  of  semtion  from  tho  Sodetj. 
It  if,  moreoier,  imdentooil  that  the  stats  of  the  Sodetj's 
collection  wilt  undergo  a  rigorous  inieatigalioii,  id  tbst  no 
gronnd  mBj  remain  for  the  complBinta  which  have  latuly  been 
made  b;  various  memben  upon  that  subject. 

Ur.  J.  Lubbock  eihibiled  a  drawing  of  a  rer;  remarkable 
iliptnroua  larva,  which  he  had  found  under  decaying  logs  of 
wood.  Frofesaor  Westwood,  to  whom  it  hnd  been  lubmitted, 
BDgg«sled  that  although  of  an  unknown  form,  it  appealed  nearl; 
related  to  the  genua  Platjpeza. 

Mr.  Sbtinton  exhibited  the  pop*  of  one  of  the  ipeoiM  of  the 
curiooi  '  genua  of  little  melaLio  Motha  named  MiotopterTZ, 
which  bad  bj  some  aulhon  been  r^arded  a*  probablj  belonging 
to  the  order  Triohoptera.  The  pnpa  in  question,  -however, 
■atiefaotorilj  determined  the  lepidopterooe  chanctO'  of  the 
genu. 

Mr.  lailion  eibibitad  uvea  apeoiea  of  minute  coleopteroDi 
intecti  new  to  thig  country. 

Captain  BuMell  gave  an  account  of  the  capture  of  leveral 
•pecies  of  Lrpidoplera,  of  veir  great  raritf  in  this  country, 
inoludiog  Argynnia  Lathonii,Bulepia  oribmm,  and  Oallimorpha 
Hera  (a  beautiful  kind  of  Tiger  Moth],  of  which  be  had  captured 
five  gpedmens  on  a  Bramble  bush  between  Rbnaban  and 
Wmham,  in  Korth  Wslea,  en  the  27tb  of  July,  1859.  One  of 
these  gpecimena  he  had  pre«nted  to  the  British  Collection  in 
the  National  Museam.  He  also  exhibited  a  beautiful  variety  of 
the  common  TortoiBeshell  Butterfly,  resembling  that  figured  bj 
Ut.  Humphries,  in  "  Britiah  Butterflies,"  pL  13,  Bf.  13,  taken 
in  Suffolk,  A  variety  of  Lycma  Phlnos,  with  longitudinal  pale 
etripei  on  tie  lower  wing*  was  aliD  exhibited. 

Mr.  B^  read  the  descriptions  of  a  n>eotee  of  Bore  Beetle 
(Lathiolnnm  seminum)  hitherto  unrecorded  aa  Britiih,  although 
lODR  confounded  with  the  common  Lathr.  elongatum. 

Mr.  Crotch  alao  described  a  speciee  of  Dermeates,  D.  Frisdiii, 
allied  to  D,  vnlpinue,  new  to  Cbit  country,  of  which  he  had 
tAken  a  f pecimen  in  the  Sew  Forest,  under  a  dead  hme. 


ORSAMESIAL  PLABTS. 

DimKACAXTKril   BPECIIBIUB   (BoudlOtM    D^ttTOeOUtJlt'), 

— Hat.  Ord.,  Acantbaoes.     Zian.,  Didynamia  Angiospermi*. — 
Thit  ii  the  largeit-flowcred  and  most  ahowy  of  the  genus,  and 


of  Ci.--i<-iion  by  all  who  have  a  store  c 
'•  Bowers  sre  deep  purpliBh-blue,  will 
'11  deopfr  hui>.     It  -naa  sent  to  M'lsrs 


Hr.  Bmith,  of  £ew  Gardena,  has  published  the  foDoaiaf 
directions  for  its  cultivation  : — 

"A  soft-wooded  plant  of  lierbaeeous  aspect,  growing  tnm 
I  foot  to  2  feet  high.  It  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  clnnale  d 
Cuen^,  In  Pern.  It  is  found  to  succeed  in  a  tempsntBl*  ■■ 
termediate  between  that  of  the  stove  and  KremboDMt  and  gnn 
freely  in  sny  kind  of  light  garden  soil.  Like  many  of  the  tttnied 
Acanthaccc,  after  flowering  it  soon  becomes  thin  and  nM 
It  propagates  freely  by  cuttings.  The  younf;  plants  ahOBld  te 
kept  in  small  pots  during  winter,  and  receive  very  little  wMK 
In  the  spring  they  require  to  be  shifted  into  k  l«^e  pat,_^n 
they  will  soon  make  rapid  progress,  and  produce  a  snoeeMioB  rf 
large  fine  blue  Qowers. 

LuMiHTHig  BOBU  {Smt-colourtd  UimimMu). — JM.  M, 
TropEcolacec.  Lin».,  Decandria  AIcnoEynia. — A  hardy  ub^ 
plant,  with  prostrate  branches,  bearing  lemvea  of  *ariaUe  fan^ 


the  parts  being  aU  linear ;  somelimea  thej  are  quite  Mmple, 
aometime*  pinnately  divided,  and  at  other  times  cut  in  a  bt- 
pinnate  manner.  The  Sower*  are  aiillary,  growing  singly  aa 
longish  upright  Stalks,  and  constat  of  flve  oboordate  petals,  ef  a 
pals  dull  rose  colour.  It  is  not  veiy  showy,  and  should  be 
grown  in  a  dampish,  cool  place. — 7h)m  Oslifoniia :  swaaw 
placn  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacnunesto  ;  introduced  in  1MB,  by 
Mr.  Hartweg. 

If  sown  in  the  autiunn  it  flowers  in  the  H«y  fallowing,  nl  if 
sown  in  the  spring  flowera  during  (he  summer  of  the  wmeyHb 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IBELAND.- 
(ComtiiuitdfroM  pageWH.'i 


Ox  returning  to  Kella  &om  Longh  Crew  we  took  a 
route,  and  crossing  a  corner  of  Weatmealh,  found  that 
well  equalled  Heath  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  grata  i 
The  numbers  of  cattle  that  not  only  {jsed  but  get  &t  on 
limited  space  would  thoroughly  suiprise  some  of  oi 
and  Scotch  tarmen.    We  noticed  on  the  drive  little  of  i 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term ;  little  of  arboi 
developed  in  vioodland  scenery,  except  tieai  the  reaida 
gentlemen ;   and  although  we  sav  much  in  the  itate 
fences    needing  improvement,  whetlur   regarded  aa   el 
di-^ions  of  fields,  or  as  utiles  of  *^— ber  lad  fed,  wi 
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tollbars  ever  and  anon  staring  you  in  the  face,  and  therefore 
without  any  need  of  Beheoca  insurrectionB ;  and  we  could  not 
but  rqoioe  in  the  deep,  rich  herbage,  which  spoke  of  the  great 
wisdom  of  making  sucn  lands  cattle-supporting  inst^d  of  oom- 
prodnoing.  We  felt  pretty  well  tantalised  from  the  account 
given  US  of  places  which  we  could  not  visit ;  and  even  of  those 
seen  in  that  neighbourhood,  we  must  for  the  present  be  con- 
tent with  alluding  to  the  one  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Straight  and  regular  well-kept  fences  and  good-sized  enclosures, 
bounded  by  somewhat  straight  lines,  instead  of  small  crinkum- 
erankum  comers,  with  brushwood  occupying  as  much  space  as 
herbage,  are  ever  pleasing  signs  of  improvement.  These  signs 
of  progress  at  once  present  themselves  on  entering  the  demesne 


of  Balrath,  about  the  centre  of  which  is  situated  the  delightful 
residence  of  John  A.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  the  house  standing  near 
the  front  of  an  undulating  slope  two  ooiles  from  Kells,  nine  from 
Oldoastle,  and  ten  from  Navan,  an&  surrounded  by  2000  acres 
of  the  richest  grass  lands  to  be  found  in,  in  this  respect,  the  un- 
equalled county  of  Meath.  Besides  other  properties  belonging 
to  the  same  patriotic  gentleman,  encouraging  landlord,  and 
extensive  and  liberal  employer  of  labour,  the  home  demesne  is 
almost  a  oirol^  having  a  diameter  of  three  miles  and  a  hal^  with 
the  mansion  situated  nearly  in  the  centre ;  and  for  carrying  on 
the  works  and  improvements  on  such  a  demesne  thirty  cart-horses 
are  employed,  ana  a  large  corresponding  sum  spent  in  the  wsgea 
of  labour. 
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1,  Drain,  fonaiag  sa  elghteen-inch 
walk. 

2,  SInpiniC  bank. 

3,  Sloping  tteps,  18  Inebea. 


4,  Lerel  step,  18  incbet. 

5,  Level  verge. 

6,  Very  large  and  fine  Portngal 
LanrelB. 


7, Large  Horse  Chestantand  Flowering  Aah. 
Marks  tbns  **  Scarlet  Bboiodendron. 

8,  Large  commoa  Shododeadron.  * 

9,  Portngal  LaarelHedge. 
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3,  9  feet. 

4,  Balustrade,  beigbt  8  feet. 


5,  Gotoneasters,  wall  5  feet. 

6,  Gotoneaster  hedge. 


7,   Old  vinery,  height  ^   feet.;, 
breadth  12  feet  inaide. 


On  crossing  the  park  to  the  mansion  from  the  cottage  of 
Mr.  Bamsay,  the  able  managet,  we  were  struck  alike  with  the 
freshness  of  the  herbage,  the  etateliness  of  many  grand  trees, 
and  the  size  and  picturesque  effect  of  numerous  old  Thorns, 
which  must  be  glorious  in  June  when  in  bloom,  and  loTely  in 
autumn  when  bending  with  the  weight  of  their  fruit.  Kdther 
here  nor  in  other  parts,  however,  had  we  time  to  see  the  grandest 
results  which  such  ground  could  yield  in  herbage.  We  under- 
stand that  the  whole  land  of  the  demesne  has,  for  the  most  part, 
passed  through  a  thorough  process  of  renoTation  and  improve- 
ment. The  system  adopted  and  found  to  be  the  most  remimeratif  e 
is  the  following : — Properly  speaking,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
attempt  at  corn-cropping.  When  the  herbage  in  fields  became 
rough  and  deficient  m  feeding  power,  or  the  fields  were  small 
and  irregular,  with  a  bog  spot  here  and  a  Bush  comer  there, 
the  ground  was  all  broken  up,  inequalities  lerelled,  thorough 
drainage  effected,  and  cleaning  accomplished  by  ploughing,  har- 
rowing, and  fisllowing ;  and  then,  when  the  soil  was  almost  like 
an  Onion-bed,  a  heavy  manuring  was  given,  and  the  ground  laid 
down  sgain  with  the  best  grass  seeds  ;  several  fields  being  often 
thrown  into  one,  so  that  now  they  range  from  80  to  200  acres 
in  extent  The  produce  of  such  fields  we  would  rather  that 
Mr.  Ramsay  and  other  persons  on  the  spot  would  tell ;  of 


course,  with  our  drier  climate,  we  could  not  often  reach  such 
results  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Striking  as  the  timber  and  old  Thorns  appear  when  passing 
through  them,  they  become  more  interesting  when,  on  reaching 
the  grass  terrace  in  front  of  the  mansion,  they  arrange  themselves 
in  diversified  groups.  For  a  rather  level  view  the  landscape  is 
fine,  depending  first  on  a  mile  and  a  half  rich  park  and  timber 
scenery  within  the  demesne,  and  then  through  openings  extend* 
ing  over  these,  and  the  level  countir  stretching  out  to  and 
beyond  Dublin  for  more  than  forty  miles.  The  views  from  the 
higher  windows  must  be  grander  still.  We  were  told  of  some 
fine  glades  and  slopes  which  we  did  not  see.  The  woodland 
scenery  from  thai  terrace  takes  in  a  great  extent  of  country, 
though  that  immediately  in  front  may  be  the  finest.  The  front 
£gu;es  due  south  ;  the  west  and  south-west  are  bounded  by  orna- 
mental grounds,  the  deer  park  with  its  old  church  and  roins, 
and  rich  plantations.  The  main  approsch  gracefully  winds  up 
the  east  side,  but  concealed  frt>m  the  terrace  by  fine  trees  of 
Chestnut  and  Flowering  Ash,  good  plants  of  Holly,  and  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  Portugal  faurel.  One  marked  thus  <*6— " 
on  plan,  forms  a  sort  of  alcove  over  the  walk  and  is  of  great 
sise,  hiding  all  parts  of  the  terrace  from  the  approach  there ; 
another  on  the  north  side  of  the  approaehyniarkea  K,  is  30  feet 
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in  height  and  60  feet  in  diameter  of  head — a  dense,  Bjmmetrical 
mass,  with  the  lower  branches  resting  on  the  green  lawn. 

This  beautiful  grass  terrace,  lerel  as  an  unruffled  lake,  and 
almost  as  smooth  as  a  polished  slab  of  marble,  is  216  feet  in 
leoffth,  and  60  feet  in  breadth,  and  80  feet  more  from  the  slopes 
to  tne  elegant  iron  fence  which  snrroimds  the  more  ornamental 
grounds.  The  walk  proceeds  on  this  lower  level,  and  at  the 
south-west  comer  turns  round  a  fine  Copper  Beech  tree.  There 
was  just  to  us  one  drawback  as  we  looked  upon  the  rich  views 
from  it,  and  enjoyed  the  carpet-like  tread  upon  it — the  Umcfi 
is  so  elevated  as  to  be  not  onlj  higher  than  the  sloping  park,  bu^ 
considerably  above  the  base  of  the  lower  windows  in  this  princi- 
pal and  more  private  front  of  the  mansion  ;  and  this  necessitates 
at  present  a  longieh  slope  of  turf  from  the  level  of  the  terrace 
to  the  wall  of  the  house.  We  know  that  the  terrace  is  as  com- 
fortable and  dry  as  possible — a  great  thing  in  such  a  dripping 
climate ;  and  we  saw  abundant  signs  that  it  forms  a  favourite 
game  and  romp  ground  for  the  junior  members  of  the  family. 
Being  on  the  same  level  as  the  gravel  at  the  north  entrance  is 
also  an  advantage,  because  no  itept  or  slopes  are  needed  in 
passing  fr^m  one  to  the  other ;  stiU,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  raising  the  terrace  so  much  above  the  base  of  the  lower 
windows,  whatever  the  use  to  which  the  rooms  inside  are  applied, 
and  whatever  the  other  advantages  of  the  terrace  itself,  just 
lessens  so  much  the  architectural  dignity  of  the  mansion. 

We  recollect  visiting  a  celebrated  place,  the  mansion  of  which 
being  in  a  low  position,  and  the  approach  rather  descending  to 
it,  dignity  of  expression  was  sought  and  said  to  be  given  to  it 
by  raising  the  ground  sufficiently  in  front  so  as  to  make  the 
entrance-hall  on  the  first  floor  instead  of  the  ground  floor  as 
before.  Perhaps  we  expected  too  much,  or  were  too  ignorant  suf* 
fioiendj  to  admire  the  much-lauded  performance  which  seemed 
a  somewhat  bungling  aflair  at  best ;  not  that  we  did  not  like 
the  raising  of  the  entrance.  What  seemed  to  us  unfinished  was, 
that  the  raising  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  centre,  and  the 
ground  sloping  on  each  side  from  it.  The  windows  on  the  lower 
floor  were  not  only  seen  from  a  distance,  but  some  of  these  from 
the  sloping  ground  were  cut  by  the  ground  level  into  triangular 
instead  of  square  shapes,  so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  a  make-shift 
imfinished  appearance.  Either  the  ground  should  have  been 
raised  along  the  whole  front,  or  a  balustrade  should  have  been 
raised  sufficiently  high  to  conceal  the  windows  and  the  area  in 
front  of  them  ;  or,  if  part  of  these  were  shown  at  all,  something 
like  a  level  architectural  line  ought  to  have  been  observable. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  of  this  diagonal  cross-cutting  of  windows 
to  be  seen  from  the  level  terrace  at  Balrath;  but  we  could  not  help 
wishing  either  tliat  the  terrace  had  been  lower,  or,  that  instead 
of  the  deep  slope  of  turf  now  seen  to  the  wall,  an  ornament  nl 
balustrade  should  have  been  built  there  to  conceal  these  slopes 
altogether ;  or,  in  other  words  to  conceal  from  the  terrace  an 
open  area  there.  A  similar-styled  but  low  balustrade  round  the 
t^race  would  give  a  uniqueness  and  high-finish  to  the  whole, 
and  then  this  beautiful  terrace  might  remain  lawn  as  it  is,  or  be 
turned  into  a  panelled  artistic  fiower  garden. 

The  position  of  the  present  flower  garden,  north  of  the  mansion 
(sec  section),  full  to  overflowing  with  floral  beauty,  is  another 
of  the  striking  singularities  of  Balrath.    If  flower  garden  there 
is  to  be  near  the  house,  we  would,  perhaps  with  preconceived 
notions  and  prejudices,  wish  to  see  the  positions   reversed  in 
order  to  secure  grandeur  of  eflect.    Many  things,  however,  ought 
to  be  considered  before  that  fine  grass  terrace  is  broken  up  into 
a  fiower  garden.    It  is  almost  a  relief  to  find  a  place  now  not 
surrounded  with  flowers.    The  principal  rooms  are,  wc  presume, 
on  that  side  of  the  mansion,  and  at  present  will  have  all  the 
advantages  of  privacy  and  repose.    The  rich  woodland  scenery 
may  also  be  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  from  there  being  nothing 
more  gaudy  near  at  hand  to  arrest  and  divert  concentrated  at- 
tention.    Leaving   summer  out   of  view,  hardly  any  possible 
arrangement  of  flower-beds  in  winter  could  be  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye  when  seen  continuously  day  after  day,  than  a  green  level 
lawn  in  the  foreground.      Any  flower-beds  should  be  sunk  in 
3anels  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  more  distant  scenery.   The 
i'eeling  of  privacy  will  be  best  secured  by  a  lawn,  as  the  necessary 
work  may  be  all  done  in  a  morning.    These  are  not  the  days 
Tor  solitary  hermitings,  still  the  very  increase  of  the  bustle  and 
activities  of  life  render  it  olike    pleasing  and  desirable,  that 
opportunities  be  given  for  retiring  from  communings  with  men, 
'-nd  amid  the  soothing  and  hallowing  influences  of  the  beauties 

.  nature,  to  hold  unrestrained  questionings  as  to  the  feelings  and 


these  afiect  our  thankfulness  and  submission  to  Him  who  gini 
to  providence  its  laws,  and  to  nature  its  rules  ai  weQ  m  fti 
splendours. 

The  width  of  the  gravel,  50  feet  by  120  feet,  at  the  mih 
entrance,  gives  the  impression  of  ease  and  roomineii.  It  ■  c*i 
the  same  level  as  the  grass  terrace,  and,  notwithstanding  tte 
recent  rains,  was  firm,  6iy,  and  level.  It  is  bounded  on  the  norik 
by  the  flower  garden,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  handaoma  «d 
some  4  feet  in  height,  and  an  upright  iron  pilliiada  on  tti 
top  of  it,  altogether  more  than  8  feet  in  height.  Hiia  wiD  ii 
196  feet  in  length,  and  is  covered  from  end  to  end  with  a  doNi 
clothing  of  the  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  pretty  at  all  timAyhit 
chiefly  beautiful  in  winter  when  studded  with  its  red  "SoOJ^ 
berries.  The  flower  garden  is  120  feet  deep  from  south  toaorth^ 
in  front  the  width  of  the  fence,  and  260  feet  at  ba^  Iki 
kitchen  garden  lies  north  of  the  flower  garden,  and  is  a  ■qon 
within  walls  of  100  yards  to  the  side,  with  half  as  much  monrf 
a  slip  on  the  east  side,  and  is  well  cropped  and  managed. 

Eastward  of  these  is  what  is  called  the  grove — apparently  m 
old  wood  some  500  yards  in  length,  and  160  yards  in  bnedlk, 
from  which  all  the  trees  except  the  finest  specimens  have  bea 
removed,  and  the  ground  cleared  and  enriched  and  turned  into  « 
American  garden.  This  is  surrounded  and  also  divided  into  km 
parts  by  massive  hedges  of  the  common  Laurel,  ranging  ftm 
10  feet  to  14  feet  or  more  in  height.  Uhe  first  division  u  devoled 
to  scarlet  Rhododendrons  well  stored  with  flower-budi,  miiy 
of  them  are  9  feet  in  height,  and  from  10  yards  to  15  yuds  in 
circumference  at  the  base.  Here  is  a  magnificent  plant  of  the 
common  Khododendron  that  threatens  some  days  to  monopolne 
the  division  to  itself.  It  was,  on  the  16th  September,  18  Ml  in 
height,  56  yards  in  circumference,  at  the  base  sweepinff  tbe 
ground,  and  so  compact  and  full  of  flower-buds,  that  in  aU  tbst 
space  there  was  scarcely  an  opening  to  let  the  hand  in.  Ike 
subdued  shade  of  the  Laurels  and  a  few  larger  trees  seeaied  te 
suit  these  plants  well.  The  second  division  waa  defoted  te 
Kulmias ;  tne  third  to  Azaleas ;  and  the  fourth  to  difiiaMt 
coloured  Rhododendrons,  Andromedas,  &c.,  in  beds. 

The  north  side  of  this  grove  is  bounded  by  theBhododendron' 
walk  more  tlian  400  yards  in  length,  and  which  communieitei 
with  the  kitchen  and  flower  garden  on  the  west  side.  Ike 
Rhododendrons  are  not  the  sole  features  here.  A  lofty  Limel* 
hedge,  not  stifTand  formal,  but  with  a  sweeping,  graeefnl  oufiiM^ 
bounds  the  walk  on  the  south  side,  leaving  a  wideiah,  imgnlv 
verge  of  lawn  between  it  and  the  walk.  On  this  verges  at  sobs* 
thing  like  regular  distances,  stands  a  row  of  flne  old  Thorn  tieei; 
and  these,  either  from  training  or  from  the  free  access  to  Ih^ 
on  the  north  side,  bend  and  droop  over  the  walk  somethiM  ub 
a  regular  archway.  The  north  side  is  ornamented  withaonie 
mass  of  Rhododendrons,  and  a  sunk  fence  separatee  them  fan 
a  rich  paddock  in  which  favourite  stock  is  reared.  Ihii  is 
bounded  by  the  road  between  Navan  and  Oldcastle.  Ibat 
walk  must  be  a  picture  in  early  summer.  We  may  here  mentkn 
that  south-west  of  the  mansion  the  plantation  between  it  end 
tlio  deer  park  is  being  thinned  out  for  introducing  more  neeM  of 
Rhododendrons,  which,  as  they  thrive  so,  may  w^  be  fevonritei. 

On  entering  the  kitchen  garden,  among  other  okjeeti  ef 
interest  is  an  ancient  Peach  tree,  which  has  a  house  wt  itsdf 
32  feet  long,  12  feet  high,  and  7i  feet  wide.  The  age  of  the 
tree  is  uncertain,  but  it  has  filled  that  house  and  prodnced 
annually  heavy  crops  for  more  than  forty  years.  ICr.  'BMmmj^ 
assured  us  that  to  his  own  knowledge  it  had  been  hnvily' 
cropped  for  ten  years,  and  yet  produced  fruit  from  6  ounoce  to 
9  ounces  in  weight.  It  is  the  Royal  Gheorge  kind.  On  meeem^ 
ing  we  found  the  girth  of  stem  fully  3  feet.  We  were  eony  to 
see  signs  of  giving  way  on  one  side. 

Lower  down  southward  is  placed  the  middle  range  of  hooM^ 
108  feet  in  length,  10  feet  wide,  and  10^  feet  high  inside.  TUe  il 
divided  into  three  divisions.  The  centre  used  to  be  a  coneenatorTi 
with  a  Peoch-house  on  one  side,  and  vinery  on  the  otJbir*    lb 
centre  is  now  also  turned  into  a  vinery,  but  has  a  fine  old  white 
Camellia  in  it,  with  rich  shining  foliage,  height  of  head  6  kd^ 
diameter  of  head  8  feet,  full  of  strong,  healthy  flower>bade.  Tki 
Peach  trees  had  beautiful  wood,  and  the  Vines,  if  anything  too 
heavy  a  crop ;  but  we  can  say  little  on  that  subject,  beinc  a  thj 
frequent  transgressor.    Both  Peach  trees  and  Yinee  in  tfaM 
houses  are  very  old,  not  even  the  "  oldest  inhabitant  *'  em  tA 
anything  of  their  age.    Will  nobody  tell  us  the  eeoret,  not  00 
much  as  to  their  age,  but  as  to  how  to  get  the  trees,  Feeieh  tm 
especially  f'  ^'^'^^  '■^  ^^"na  f^r^'   bus  continue  healtiby,  eeemim^ 
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The  kitcban  gardui  b  ditided  firom  tha  flower  farden  by  a  THE    CALIFOBITIA    CONIFBKS. 

how  «„■  6!  Sli»l..||0.,  ISHS  m  ,ri&kud  lOlilin    "^^H""  . "J  P™!  ■!»>«»•?>  i™.  rflh.  ori^Comtm, 

i».hoo«i„b«„,™.u,.ho™,hi,™i,.d,_dft»h&  Sit' "^STTit  2r.."^,"',z?r,; 


5«ad.»l;for  b«Uhgudoft.rpli.t.i;™t.,,«idM.lo.i  S,      ™"  i™,FO«lolh.  tasU  rf  oWif  60  &»,  ,nU,  . 

J  n. ii ■        _Z -or     1     _  .■    J  _u  . _  i.  1  trank  sboul  b  loot  m  diameter  3  leet  m>m  the  around.     It  i£ 

^^T^^r^T^i^^i^^^T^^^^  '■"""d  .ottered  ^  d«rf.d  l*th«  .atitade  ofeOOO  feet ;   it 

Mrf^-a  new  Mft...t«-  t«k,  33  feet  by  10  feel,  wd  8  fort  m  „„^blea  the  Jerwy  Scrub  Pine.  P.  inop|,  common  on  the  bar- 

"  arthet  th»n  the  .llu.ioD  Blrwdy  D»de  to  the  rich  m»M.  of  «"  "^  "t^"  1^  f™^  Sew  Jenej  to'Kentuckj. 

bloom,  wo  mujt  not  linger  on  the  flower  garden  plaoed  in  th»  The  western  YeUow  Pine,  P.  pondertm,  u  the  moit  common 

•OBWwluit  lingnUr  position.    It  struok  lu  that  few  ornKaental  of  the  Pine  fiimilj  in  both  California  and  Orrgon,  and  in  Kime 

ground!  would  be  more  improred  by  the  introduction  of  some  lo:»iit>»  it  '»  the  only  epeoiea  of  the  Pine  found.    Its  range  is 

of  tliemore  spiral  of  the  Pine  tribe.     Perhaps  we  failed  to  see  from  New  Meiioo to  beyond  theOolamfaia  BiTer  northward,  and 

tfcem,  or  as  yet  they  may  be  so  small  as  not  to  arrest  aUention,  &om  the  Pacifio  to  the  Eocky  Mountains  eastward.    Itisanoble 

bat  certainly  we  did  not  parceiTB  that  chvm  of  Tarioty  which  tr".  though  nerer  riralling  the  gigantio  Sugar  Pine  j  it  is  often 

they  always  produce  among  flat,  lumpy-headed  trees  and  shrubs,  found  6  feet  o  .•  7  feet  in  diametec  3  feet  from  the  ground.    Bear 

Variety  ii  ever  delkhtful.    We  oould  lire  but  poorly  on  poetry  the   base  of  Mourt  Jefi'erson,  in  Qn^o,  one  wa*  meaaured 

Htd  BOng,  but  both  do  much  to  enliTen  the  prose  of  existence.  8  f**'  »^»"  '^  grouud,  that  showed  a  ciroiunferenoe  of  28  feet. 

11  •trackoi  that  among  the  labourara  and  woAmen  there  The  leaves  are  in  threes  and  &am4  inchests  lOinches  in  length, 

«M  the  appearance  of  a  oheerfnl,  aotiT^  well-to-doiam,  credit-  ""^  radiating  in  all  directions,  giving  the  biMohee  of  twea  a 

•We  to  their  own  thrift  end  self-denial,  and  indirectly  showing  tufted  appearance ;  oolonr  a  yellow  green.    The  cones  are  from 

luw  mnch  the  landlord  and  his  family  are  interested  in  en-  3  inches  to  6  inches  in  leogth  and  of  ovoid  form.    The  seeds  are 

eoturwingwhatcTcr  wiU  incrosse  the  comfort  and  h^iness  of  about  the  site  of  Apple  seeda.    The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  a  yel- 

their  humbler  neighbours.    Facts  bearing  on  rocial  economics  lowisli-brown  :  the  wood  is  resinous  snd  brittle. 

may  be  mentioned  at  some  future  time,  without  aperafyiog  Sabine's  Pine,  also  called  Nat  Pine,  or  Withe  Pine,  F.  SaiU- 

directly  perMini  or  places.     Wretchedness  and  misery  exist  but  '"no,  ib  not  on  important  tree  m  a  timber  pomt  of  new.     It  is 

too  truly,  and  that  in  sll  lands,  and  quite  as  much  in  Britain  as  disseminated  over  California ;    but  noiriiere  forme  forests  of  its 

in  Ireland.      But  for  infriauing  the  abore  role,   and  lo  far  ""n  species.    The  tree  is  not  of  conical  form  like  moat  of  the 

breaking  confidence,  we  might  have  shown  that  these  working-  Conifers,  but  is  divided  into  spreading  branches,  and  resemblea 

men  at  BahTith,  and  many  more  Or  leas  like  them,  paying  their  wmewhat  the  Oak  in  form.     The  leaves  are  a  pale  blueish- 

aipae-halfpence  per  working  day  for  a  comfortable  home  and  s  B«i=n  ;   cones  solitary  end  of  ovoid  form,  as  large  as  a  man's 

Uige  garden  (no  rent  being  olirged  for  Sundays  and  holidays),  heed,  and  are  covered  with  span.    The  seeds  are  the  siie  of 

poaseiBing  a  cow  end  their  young  sto^  so  OS  to  be  able  to  tell  ^*^'  Scons  and  quite  poUtable,  and  Ond  a  plaoe  among   tlie 

a  two-year  or  three-yeor-old*  bosst  yearly,  paying  £3  10*.  foe  delicacies  of  the  table.    The  Indians  depend  largely  upon   the 

Kse  for  cow,  and  in  proportion  for  younger  cattle,  and  hiring  cone*  of  this  species  of  Pine  for  the  means  of  food,  after  their 

i  for  hay  and  other  purpose*  from  firmecB  at  a  price  whidi  mO"  dotirable  aliment,  lie  grasshoppers,  have  dissppeared.    It 

we  hardly  could  expect  to  be  credited  if  we  mentioned  it,  and  i"  recommended  as  on  ornamental  tree,  and  as  being  worthy  of 

making  sll  subserve  to  their  comfort,  and  the  stepping-stones  to  cultivation. 

stiU  greater  improveoieDt ;  and  then  it  might  be  apparent  that  The  Sugar  Pine,  i".  Lamieriiamc,  is  a  magnifloont  tree,  and  is 

there  were  growing  and  general  exceptions  to  that  wretchedness  disaominated  between  the  Pamflc  and  the  Hooky  Mountains,  and 

which  some  still  delight  to  gloat  over,  just  because  thej  will  see  '""''  the  Mexican  line  to  near  the  Columbia  River  ;   it  is  found 

nothing  but  darkness  in  sunshine,  and  can  pcB^ve  no  means  Cot  mingled  with  other  species,  but  nowhere  forming  a  foreet  of 

raising  thonsalvas  into  notoriety  but  by  oniaking  and  prophesy-  ""olf.    It  is  closely  allied  to  the  While  Pine,  P.  itrobus,  o( 

ing  abont  misery,  and  invoking  others  to  lessen  thewretchedn™.  New  Knghind,  though  greatly  superior  in  its   symmetry  and 

which  they  themselves  wiU  do  nothing  to  alleviate.     Talk,  talk—  P«rfeotion  of  form,  ai  in  siie  and  vigour  of  growth.     They  grow 

words,  words— are  empty  froth.    We  wont  the  benevolence  that  to  the  height  of  more  than  300  feet,  and  are  found,  though 

speaks  in  deeds,  and,  though  never  insensible  to  the  wail  of  woe,  rarely,  of  more  than  20  fiiet  in  diameter.     SOO  feet  in  height 

is  less  anxious  to  assist  improvidence  tlum  to  encourage  self-  >nd  10  feet  in  diameter  are  common  dimensions  of  this  magnifi- 

relionce  and  manly  independence.    Butwe  must  finish  by  saying  ce''t  species  of  the  Pine  bmily.     Its  foliage  is  light,  and  the 

that  the  few  hours  we  spent  at  Balrath  will  be  sunny  spots  in  branches  are  sparsely  set,  resembling  the  Eeatoons  of  Ivy  which 

H.  Fish.  wreath  the  columns  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  old  world.    ""- 


leaves  are  in  fives,  and  are  almost  S  inches  in  length,  and  of  a 

dark  blue  green  colour  ;   a  forest  of  such  trees  would  constitnte 

■.^■r^.r,-^-,~^^T.    the  lumbwman's  paradise.    The  resinous  eindation  is  trans- 

MISTLETOE   CUITUBH.  p,rent  and  ^ite,  Se  that  of  the  common  White  Pine.    It  is 

Tur.  Mistletoe  may  be  grown  in  any  dimate  upon  the  Apple  sweet,  and  hence  the  reason  for  the  name,  which  i*  common 

and  Crab  stool,  if  rightly  sown.  The  seed  should  be  squeezed  freih  throughout  the  Faoiflo  region.    It  is,  however,  said  to  be  used 

out  of  its  capsule  and  applied  to  the  smoothest,  healthiest  part  more  Ireqoenlly  as  a  cathartic  than  as  a  condiment. 

of  the  hark.    No  incision  should  be  mode  near  it,  nor  should  it  Xhe  Ajnericon   Cembra   Pine,  P.   cemirotdes,  grows  to  the 

be  secured  otherwise  than  by  its  own  natural  gluten,  whiidi  height  of  60  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  2i  feet;   the  bark  of  the 

lutrdens  and  fixes  the  seed  in  a  day  or  two.    It  is  about  a  year  trunk  is  white,  rough,  and  thin,  resembling  somewhat  that  of 

before  it  shows  its  two  lint  leaves.    Many  seeds  are  rubbed  off  the  White  Oak,  Quercus  alba.    The  wood  is  flexible  wad  tough, 

by  accident,  and  many  more  are  taken  by  the  birds  i  but  if  the  leaves  in  Svel  and  of  a  blueish-green.    The  cones  are  sinall 

plenty  of  seeds  are  sown  in  the  manner  I  describe,  I  feel  sure  and  not  easily  found.    It  abounds  only  at  the  eitreme  limits  of 

your  correspondent  of  February  18th,  will  in  a  few  years  have  vegetation,  at  an  altitude  of  6500  feet  and  upwardi. 

plenty  of  Tkliatletoe.    It  grows  well  on  Poplar  and  llawthom.  The  western  Balsam  Fir,  Pieea  grandu,  is  found  in  the  Biem 

but  on  the  Oak  it  is  very  shy,  as  it  wanta  a  soft  wood  as  well  Nevada  of  California,  near  the  southern  Ime  of  the  State,  and  ae 

as  bark,  as  the  roots  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  the  tree,  far  north  as  British  America.    It  is  more  spreading  than  most 

and  often  llii-  tree  on  which  it  lives  is  killed  by  the  roots  passing  Firs,  less  conical  and  broader  near  the  tops.     The  trunk  is 

through  the  pith.     I  have  seen  twice  a  large  Apple  tree  killed  straight  and  smooth  in  dense  foresta,  and  furnishes  lumber  of 

by.one  root  of  Mistletoe,  nhlch  in  each  tree  was  soirn  on  the  good  quality.    It  is  called  the  White  Fir  on  the  Colombia  and 

main  stem,  and  I  should  always  sow  on  the  branches  on  this  Williunelle,  to  dietingiiiBh  it  Erom  the  Bed  Fir,  Abiee  Douglasii. 

toconnt.  I  speak  from  eiperieuee,  having  grown  the  Mistletoe  in  The  lumber  exported  from  Oregon  is  derived  largely  fVom  these 

moiit  and  dry  climates. — SKU&x^iUAUta,  Croxloa  Vicarage,  two  epeciet  of  the  Fine  family.    The  former  species  grows  to  tiie 

Xiefford.  height  of  200  foet. 
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The  White  Fir,  Picea  tiohiliSf  is  a  large  tree ;  branches  short, 
rigid ;  leaTes  in  rows,  short,  curred  upward,  rigid,  and  of  a  pale 
green  colour.  It  is  not  deemed  yaluable  for  lamber.  It  has 
been  introduced  into  England.  The  western  Silver  Fir,  P.  <ima- 
hilit,  is  found  in  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  wood  is  white, 
and  is  inferior  for  timber.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  almost  inac- 
cessible mountain  regions.  Tlie  tree  in  form  is  a  dense,  slender 
spire  of  dark  green  foliage,  is  of  great  arborescent  beautj,  and  is 
cultivated  in  England  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Williamson's  Spruce,  Abies  Williamsonii,  is  a  tree  of  large 
size  and  of  alpine  habits ;  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  Larch, 
leaves  pendent,  1|  inch  in  length.  It  is  the  finest  Fir  of  the 
genus,  and  extends  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  100  feet.  Douglas's  Spruce,  A.  Dovplasiiy  is  large, 
and  one  of  the  best-lmowu  trees  of  the  Pine  family  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  formerly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  exploring 
botanist,  and  was  sent  to  England,  where  it  has  been  cultivated. 
Tlie  oones  are  pendent.  It  is  one  of  the  giants  of  the  forest ;  it 
attains  the  height  of  300  feet  and  more.  It  forms  forests  of  the 
most  extraordinary  density.  Its  foliage  is  confined  to  a  tufb  at 
the  top,  its  trunk  being  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  The  lumber 
per  acre  of  the  Douglas's  Spruce  is  said  to  far  exceed  that  of  any 
other  equal  area  on  the  globe.  In  the  Williamette  valley  a 
Spruce  of  this  species,  6  feet  in  diameter  at  the  stump,  measured 
216  fleet  where  the  top  had  been  burned  off,  and  was  15  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  extremity.  The  wood,  as  is  true  of  most  of 
the  Spruces,  is  harder  to  work  than  Pine,  but  is  excellent  timber 
for  planking,  joist,  &c.  The  Douglas  Spruce  covers  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  the  banks  of  the  Columbia 
Eiver.  It  extends  northward  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  to  the 
line  of  Mexico. 

Menzies'  Spruce,  Ahiea  Menxiesii,  has  been  introduced  into 
Europe,  where  it  is  cultrvated.  It  is  not  so  large  as  A.  Doug- 
lasii,  but  is  a  symmetrical  and  beautiful  tree.  Its  foliage  is 
rigid,  and  pricks  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin  like 
needles. 

The  great  Arbor  Yitse,  Thuja  giganieay  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
species  of  the  genus  known  to  the  botanists.  Its  foliage  is  beau- 
^ifuL  It  is  abundant  in  Oregon.  In  size  it  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  Sugar  Pine  or  Douglas's  Spruce. 

The  Redwood,  Sequoia  eempervirens^  is  only  second  in  size, 
and  is  called  the  first  in  importance  of  all  the  trees  in  California, 
though  not  far  surpassing  the  Sugar  Pine.  It  is  said  to  nearly 
equal  the  Sequoia  gigantea^  designated  the  '*  Mammoth  Tree." 
Professor  Llndley,  of  England,  considered  the  latter  as  forming  a 
new  genus,  and  called  it  '^  WelUngtonia  gigantea."  It  makes 
excellent  timber.  Its  foliage,  as  common  among  its  congeners, 
is  dimorphous  on  young  trees — i.e.,  assuming  two  crystalline 
forms,  leaves  long,  resembling  those  of  the  Cypress  and  Yew 
trees.  Its  cones  are  elliptical,  and  2^  inches  in  length.  Its 
timber  is  valuable.  It  splits  well,  and  may  be  converted  into 
plank  without  a  saw.  Besinous  like  the  Cedar,  it  is,  therefore, 
veiy  durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  trees  of  the  Pacific  coast.* 

The  Western  Juniper,  Juniperut  occidentalism  closely  resembles 
the  J.  virginiana  of  the  Atlantic  States,  differing  from  it  by 
bearing  larger  berries,  producing  more  glandular  and  resinous 
leaves,  being  also  less  acute ;  the  wood  differs  by  being  white, 
tlius  not  resembling  the  fragrant  wood  of  the  Bed  Cedar.  Its 
diameter  is  3  feet  near  the  ground,  and  is  40  feet  tn  height.  Its 
fruit  is  sought  by  some  species  of  birds. 

The  Western  Larch,  Laris  occidentalis,  is  large,  tall  and 
slender,  branches  short  and  small,  leaves  long  and  delicate,  cones 
ovoid,  1^  inch  long.  It  is  unlike  the  Hacmatack  of  the  Atlantic 
States  in  its  general  appearance.  It  grows  along  the  streams, 
and  also  rises  to  the  height  of  150  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet ; 
foliage  light  and  feathery,  and  a  pale  blucish -green. 

The  Western  Yew,  Taxits  brevifolia,  differs  essentially  from 
the  Atlantic  species  in  its  arboreal  habits,  frequently  growincf  to 
the  height  of  75  feet ;  foliage  thin  and  a  yellow  green.  It  differs 
also  from  the  arborescent  Yew  of  Europe.  It  is  found  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  down  to  the  southern  part  of  California. 

•  The  San  Joff  Tribune  says  that  Colonel  Howard,  who  has  recently 
/isited  the  locality  of  the  "  hig  trees,"  has  fumiiibed  that  paper  with  the 
accurate  meaitarcment  of  some  of  these  vegetable  monsters,  which  with 
"heir  respective  names  are  as  follows  : — 

•  Hercules,  27  feet  10  Inches  diameter;  Piimcer's  Cabin,  27  feet;  Pride 
•r  California, 25  feet  3 inches;  Mother  of  Forest,  20  feet  8  inches ;  Qaardian, 
,?  ?*!».¥*""**  Cabin,  19  feet  5  inches ;  Big  Tree.  »  feel  from  the  ground, 

feet  8  inches;  30  f''"*  from  the  ground,  14  feet  5  inches." 
.,rr*  "a«a«nr<«mei>      vere  fairly  made,  a  sufficient  distance  above  th-* 


Tlie  California  Nutmeg  tree,  Ibrre^a  cal^oniea,  if  a  ws 
tree  in  California,  growing  to  the  height  of  75  fisct,  and  smb- 
bles  the  Yew.  Its  fruit  is  used  as  a  condiment.  It  ii  a  gnerfU 
tree  and  will  be  introduced  into  cultiration. 

The  Ifootka  Cypress,  Cupressus  nuikatemng^  is  »  tow  o( 
moderate  size,  branches  sub-erect.  It  is  found  in  thA  CiMdi 
Mountains,  and  resembles  the  Thuja  oooidentalis ;  tbttwaliii 
gradual  and  twisted,  and  set  with  dead  limbe;  fitliagemneai 
rugged,  and  presents  an  uncomely  appearance.  Iti  nabilit  m 
near  the  snow  line. 

The  California  White  Cedar,  lAbocedrue  decurrene,  ia  oOBMi 
over  California  and  South  Oregon.  It  riTali  the  Sni^  Ffal 
in  diameter  though  not  its  equal  in  height.  It  attaiu  tb 
diameter  of  7  feet.  It  resembles  the  Thuja  ooddentalii  aMt 
Lake  Superior.  It  seems  to  be  affected  by  a  kind  of  diT  H^ 
whereby  its  trunk  has  a  honeycomb-like  appearance  nnan| 
it  valueless  for  timber.    Its  fruit  is  pendulons. 

In  preparing  this  sket<^  of  the  Pine  funily  of  the  Pkle 
coast,  we  have  been  indebted  to  Dr.  Nowbeny'a  botaniod  it- 
port,  a  part  of  the  Pacific  railway  survey.  All  who  have  nidei 
the  mammoth  trees  of  California  have  become  interested  in  At 
wonderful  Pines  of  the  auriferous  State.  The  grove  of  manmft 
trees  is  situated  on  the  ridge  between  the  San  Antonio  biuA 
of  the  Calaveras  river,  and  the  north  fork  of  theStanishasiifW, 
lat.  38°  north,  and  long.  120*  west,  at  an  elevation  of  4970  iirt 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ninety-seven  miles  firom  Sm» 
mento  city.  Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  of  havingwad 
accounts  of  a  cotillon  party  of  thirty-two  persons,  g° WJ  j 
dancing  four  sets  of  cotillons  at  one  time  on  the  stomp  oftts 
"mammoth tree,"  Sequoia  gigantea,  besides  musicians andlootan* 
on.  The  stump,  5^  feet  frma  the  gronnd,  measured  morilfcia 
28  feet  across  it.  Five  men  were  employed  twenty-two  days  in  fil- 
ling the  tree  with  pump-augers.  When  cut  off,  so  erect  v***^ 
trunk  that  it  stood  upon  the  stump ;  and  about  two  and  >^^^ 
were  spent  in  driving  wedges  until  the  monarch  of  the  fiweit  ■■• 
It  is  supposed  to  have  stood  nearly  3000  years.  The  "  Moth* 
of  the  Forest,"  as  it  is  called,  had  its  bark  removed  to  tts 
height  of  116  feet,  and  now  measures  84  feet  at  the  base ;  20  W 
from  the  base  it  measured  69  feet;  70  feet  from  the  bsi^ 
43  feet  and  6  inches ;  and  116  feet  upward,  39  feet  and6inehfla 
Its  height  was  321  feet ;  and  the  tree  is  estimated  to  contia 
537,000  feet  of  inch  lumber. 

The  "Father  of  the  Forest "  lies  partially  buried  in  the  soil, 
and  was  the  largest  tree  of  the  group.    In  circumfewnos  at  Ai 
roots,  this  tree  measured  110  feet,  and  200  feet  at  the  bnneta* 
It  is  estimated  to  have  been  435  feet  in  height ;   800  feet  fit* 
•the  roots,  and  where  it  was  broken  off  in  falling,  it  is  18 &<>■ 
diameter.      Near  by  are  the  "Husband  and  Wife"  Ifltti^ 
against  each  other."   "Hercules,"  another  giant,   is  820  fc< 
high,  with  "  I.  M.  Wooster,  June,  1850,"  cut  upon  the  tmk, 
showing  that  he  had  the  precedence  over  Mr.  Dowd  in  tiie  d»- 
covery  of  the  famed  "mammoth  grove."     The  " Hermit/'^ 
lonely  old  fellow,  is  318  in  height,  and  60  feet  in  circumfciwo* 
The  "  Old  Maid,"  a  stooping  forlorn-looking  spinster,  of  theHg 
tree  family,  is  261  feet  in  height,  and  59  feet  in  circumferffl» 
ITie  "  Old  Bachelor,"  a  lonely  and  solitary  specimeB,  aM» 
the  "  Old  Maid  "  in  size,  being  298  feet  in  height,  and  60  feet  in 
circumference.    Besides  these  there  are  the  "  Ploneer^s  CaWn,^ 
the  "  Siamese  Twins,"  the  "  Guardian,"  "  the  Mother  and  Sob," 
"  Horseback  Ride,"  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  the  «  Pride  of  the 
Forest,"  the  "Two  Guardsmen,"  the  "Three  Sister^"  or  ai 
called  by  some,  the  "Three  Graces,"  the  most  beautiful  group 
in  the  grove.    Could  this  wonderful  hit torical  group  turn  hiito- 
rians,  they  would  a  marvellous  tale  reveal,  far  more  intcratiflg 
than  the  delightful  one  of  Mr.  Tirrell,  the  artist,  from  whiA  « 
have  drawn  the  foregoing  statements  of  the  dimensioui  of  the 
mammoth  grove  of  California,  which  so  fer  exceed  that  of  W 
other  of  the  explored  regions  of  the  globe. — {Boston  OUthtitr^ 


WORK  FOR  THE   WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GABDEir. 

Thk  recent  dry  frosts  and  cutting  winds,  though  nn&fOiff- 
able  to  vegetation,  have  afforded  a  very  seasonable  opportimilsf 
for  forking  over  ridges,  wheehng  on  manure,  and  trenohin^op 
vacant  pieces  of  ground.  As  the  soil  is  now  in  fine  oondflaW| 
the  committal  of  seed  to  the  earth  should  be  vigorously  followM 
up  on  all  8ui*^^ble  oc^ni'^ns.  Ariichokes,  make  new  plant ilioB^ 
iiT    tj    At    »i         D-^/-//   7^i(«   ♦»•-»  adT**ioing  crops  ll 
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Imto  more  earth  dnwn  up  to  thorn.  Snatilt  Sproutt,  ma 
■  (null  sowing,  m  dto  of  Borecole  and  Oreeu  Sbtoj.  Attn 
ta  the  prioking-out  Caolifloiren,  Cabbani,  and  LettuoM,  u  tb 
are  likelj  to  be  rerj  muoh  in  rsqneit  bj-and-bj.  Carroll,  tl 
mun  crops  may  now  be  wwq  where  the  ground  ha*  bei 
trenobed  and  the  lurface  soil  ia  in  a  mellow  atate.  Keep  i 
Buooeaiiooal  bowid^  of  JJsttuces,  Badiihee,  Spinach,  and  (mi 
••ladiiiE.  tfuthroomt,  kaep  up  the  heat  of  the  house,  it  tha  b» 
are  in  full  bearing,  to  about  60' ;  retain  a  moist  atmotphere  I 
watering  the  patba  and  Suea.  Oniant,  mw  the  main  erope, 
alao  Pannipa  and  Leeki.  Peat,  the  adranoed  crops  to  hare  mo 
««rth  drawn  up  to  them,  and  lome  brancbea  of  apruce  fir  or  otli 
auA  (heltering  material  atock  in  on  the  windward  side  of  tl 
rowa.  JWalow,  attend  to  tha  planting  while  the  ground  is 
tuob  a  fit  state  for  ao  doing.  Shmbarb,  make  freeh  plantatior 
-■a  alao  of  Bea-kale.     ZVmipr,  aow  the  Early  Dutoh  in  a  war 


CM  aoil  and  pota  in  readineaa  for  potting  Camatlone,  E 
whidi  mix  up  three  part)  good  tur^  loam,  two  parte  wsll-ro'li 
cowdung,  and  one  part  rough  aand  and  charcoal  togetner,  ar 
retnore  it  into  the  potling-ahed.  Lawna,  or  portiona  of  Iher 
that  are  apt  to  bum  in  eummer,  would  bs  beneSted  bj  a  to; 
dresaing  of  some  good  atrong  aoil  in  a  well-pnlTeriaed  etat 
The  pruning  and  top-dreaaing  oE  Boaee  will  require  attentioi 
Plant  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Plant  out  Panaiea,  Camationa,  Wal 
flowera.  Sweet  William^  OantBrbnrr  Bella,  Daisiea,  Pink 
Searlet  Lycbiiia,  Columbinea,  Ac.  Sow  Wind  Anemone  f( 
aatumn  blonming,  and  attend  carefully  to  the  aowing  of  show 
annnale  and  perenniala.  Da  not  forget  Hignanette  and  Swei 
Peaa.  Look  orer  all  recently- planted  treee  and  abruba,  for  it 
parpoea  of  a«certaining  whether  they  are  aeourely  tied  an 
atalied ;  for  if  nucb  operationa  are  neglected,  and  they  ai 
blown  about  by  the  botateroua  winda  of  this  month,  they  wi 
anAr  irreparable  damage  at  the  rooti.  Proceed  with  all  open 
tiona  that  involre  the  neoeeaity  of  wheeling  or  remoTing  eartl 
EoQ  and  aweep  lawns  j  clean,  or  torn  gravel  walka  whet 
oeoeiaary.  To  eradicate  weeds  there  ia  nothing  like  hard  labour 
Fork  over  flower-beds,  to  get  the  soil  in  good  condition  far  th 
reception  of  the  bedding-out  plants.    On  the  first  dry  day  tb 


STOVE. 
Continue  to  increase  heat  and  humidity,  making  uae  of  th 
mgine  or  siringe  pretty  freely.  Stop  in  time  all  rank  am 
tnruly-growmg  shoota.  Clear  away  dead  leaves  and  fadei 
iloaeoma.  Water  with  care,  and  give  air  at  all  favourabl 
ipporlunitiee.  Uake  cuttings  of  the  various  eorts  of  Begonia 
be  blooming  in  November  and  December.  The  Amaryltida  ii 
lower  will  require  a  rather  liberal  supply  of  water ;  but  grea 
«M  to  be  taken  not  to  overdo  it.  Growing  Orchids  will  requir 
bading  for  a  couple  of  hours  during  bright  suntbine. 

OBBKNHOTTBB   Af!T>   COKBIBTATOBT. 

Any  Cameltiaa  that  have  bloomed  in  the  conservatory,  if  mis 
hapen  or  getting  too  large,  may  now  be  cul-in  i  and,  if  after 
raMs  placed  ia  a  aweet,  growing,  moist  temperature  of  Iron 
0°  to  65°,  tbey  will  loon  break  afresh  and  make  fine  plants : 
yrings  them  daily  once  or  twice,  and,  if  neeeesary,  give  a  lilth 
lanure  water.  The  aame  treatment  ma;  be  adopted  with  Iht 
Ibineso  Azaleaa  ;  and,  if  the  shoota  are  atopped  twice  or  thrice 
uring  their  growing  season,  fine  bushy  plants  will  be  produced. 
testbs  may  now  be  shifted  ;  use  plenty  of  drainage  and  sandy 
eath  aoil  full  of  fibres,  the  ball  to  be  thoroughly  moist  before 
lifting.  Pot  Cape  and  other  bulbs  aa  soon  as  the  foliage  U 
etting  strong ;  uaechiefiyloam,  leaf  mould  and  Snecnnd.  The 
intrahas,  herbaceoua  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchaias,  &c., 
I  l>e  shifted  forward  aa  soon  as  they  fill  their  pota  with  rooti. 
roceed  aa  diligently  as  posaible  with  tha  repotting  of  each  of 
le  hard-wooded  plants  aa  require  it,  ao  as  to  give  them  time  to 
.ake  a  vigorous  growth.  Bo  careful,  however,  before  potting  to 
ave  the  ball  in  a  moist  state,  and  avoid  giving  large  shiAa  to 
oak  growers, 

PTTB  AKD  FBAKES. 
]£aintain  a  kindly  heat  in  the  cutting-Erame,  top  the  cuttinga 
Wt  have  taken  root  and  are  beginning  to  grow  ;  but  if  more 
■  wanted  tbey  may  bo  allowed  to  grow  until  they  are  of  suffi- 
(ot  length  la  fumiah  a  fresh  batch  of  cuttinga.  Continue  to 
t  in  cuttinga  aa  previously  directed.  The  Calceolarias  for 
Qdnf^nt  purposea,  if  well  established,  may  soon  be  planted 


out  in  a  turf-pit  in  fome  good  sandy  soil,  where  thej  can  be  pro- 
tected from  froata  and  oold  outting  winds.  Iiet  the  air  in  tavonr- 
able  weather  nrcuUta  freely  among  the  Anricnlaa,  Camatioiu, 
Ac,  in  framea.  W.  Esun. 


DOINGS  OF  THB  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHIB  SABDBH. 
TrsHXD  over  gronnd  rongblv  to  get  the  benefit  of  tha  froaty 
nigbla.    Pal  more  Sea-kaleand  Bbuberb  into  Muahroom-hoiue. 
WHl  bring  the  next  forward  out  of  doors  by  oovering  with  pots 
and  boxes,  or  hand-lights.     Barthed-down  the  last  msde-up 
Unahroom-bed,  osing,  aa  we  generally  do,  atiffleh  freeh  loam  for 
the  putpoae,  digging  down  to  the  understratum  of  the  kitohsn 
garden,  if  other  material  cannot  be  got,  placing  it  on  from 
li  inch  to  2  inches  thick,  kneadiog  and  beating  it  firmly,  maldss 
it  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  then  watering  all  over  ;  after  which, 
by  beating  with  a  dean  spade,  and  drawing  it  along  at  the  aame 
time,  a  fine  smooth  sorfaoe  is  left.    We  have  frequently  used 
turves  rerersed  for  the  purpose,  and  some  ilner  soil  to  fill  up  all 
crack)  and  oorer  the  surface;   this  plan  always  answered  well 
if  the  mere  grass  was  first  pared  off  and  set  aside  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  csre  wrd  taken  to  know  that  no  apawn  of  other  fungii 
was  in  the  turf.    .Stlofi  spawning  we  like  the  bed  to  be  about 
85°  ;    and,  if  after  a  lew  days  it  does  not  get  any  warmer,  we 
earth-up  as  above.     We  freqnenlly  make  hits  of  beds,  because, 
Ihongb  I  am  not  so  particular  about  t^e  matorials  as  some  writers 
in  the  Journal,  I  am  generally  ao  short  of  it  that  I  can  only  make 
small  pieoea  at  a  time  ;  bat  these  generally  yield  us  an  everj-day 
supply.     A  heap  is  now  preparing  for  another  email  bed,  two 
parts  of  which  may  be  horse- droppings,  one  part  long  dry  Utter 
cut  to  three-inch  lengths,  with  a  handbill  over  a  block,  and  one 
part  dry  flbry  sods  :  such  a  mixture  makca  a  rare  bed,  and,  well 
managed,  may  be  eipertad  to  yield  a  white  sheet  of  Mushrooma. 
Put  in  a  light  of  Aaparagaa,  which  muat  be  the  last  farced  thia 
season.      And    planted   another  frame   of   Fotatoea,    sowing 
Radishes,  Lettnoee,  and  Cauliflowers  between  the  rowa. 
ratriT  oabdeh. 
Looked  to  SlraKberries  aa  last  week,   noticed  some  By  ap- 
pearing on  them  in  the  Peach-house,  still  in  bloom.    Was  un- 
willing, therefore,  to  amoke  with  tobacco  if  possible.    Applied 
the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  with  a  small  apring-bair  bruah, 
rather  more  wiry  than  a  camel-hair   bruah,  acattered  a  little 
powder  of  white  hellebore  over  the  tmaees  and  where  a  fat  gen- 
tleman had  eecsped  the  thnmh  on  a  leaf-atalk,  and  the  remedy 
leema  to  have  been  pretty  effectual.    Noticed  a  twig  or  two  of 
the  Feach  tnet  with  several  fiy  on  them,  and  served  them  the 
lame.    An  oonM  would  do  ever  ao  much  thus  tenderly  used     X 
lave  an  objection  to  smoking  much  until  the  bloasom  begins  to 
isll,   some  buds  fell  before  opening  from   getting  too  dry  last 
lutumn.     When  we  gather  the  fruit  we  are  sometimei  not  so 
ihoughtful  of  the  treee  as  we  should  be,  though  it  is  always  bad 
jolioy  then  to  forget  them.    Others,  however,  we  had  to  thin  a 
■ODd  dml.     When  Noblesaes,  La.,  come  eitra  thick,  it  ia  always 
lest  to  thin  them  pretty  severely.     There  is  then  more  certainty  of 
ettine  well  than  if  blossoms  are  left  so  thick  i  and  it  is  just  as  coay 
hinnmg-out  the  bloom-buds  when  far  enough  advaDctd,  to  make 
ure  that  the  flowers  left  have  male  and  female  organs,  especially 
he  Utter,  all  perfect,  as  it  is  M  thin  out  the  fruit  afterward*. 
Watered  the  soil,  to  keep  up  a  healthy  growth,  but  disapprove  of 
nything  like  saturating  when  the  trees  ere  in  such  a  condition. 
examined  trees  in  glBBS-covered  case,  and  gave  several  water, 
eing  afraid  they  were  rather  too  dry  to  sustain  the  swelling 
uds.    Will  give  a  httlo  to  more  in  a  week  or  so,  but  will 
evise  some  means  by  which  that  watering  will  give  warmth  to 
3e  soil  instead  of  taking  it  away  by  evaporation  afterwards. 
\o  better  weather  could  be  for  such  cold  fruit-boutea,  which 
ave  been  kept  with  all  the  airpossibleon  night  and  day,  except 
1  one  leropestuons  windy  night,  so  as  to  keep  the  bloasom  aa 
ackward  as  posiible,  so  aa  not  to  be  injured  with  froat  after- 
■rds.     With  a  glass  covering  the  air-giving  and  air-regulating 
ill  pretty  well  determine  the  fruit-ripening  time  afterwards, 
ur  Peach-buds  in  such  a  position  have  yet  no  signs  of  opening, 
lOngh  swelling.    I  do  not  envy  some  friends  who  say  th^ 
lein  in  similar  circumstances  are  in  fuU  bloom.    Despite  of 
Indmills  and  daubing  the  buda  of  dwarf  Pear  trees  we  have 
len  obliged  to  use  the  gun  among  the  tita  and  hullys,  and  we 
tr  that  in  thia  or  next  year  we  must  resort  to  nettu^.    It  is 
ch  annoyance  to  have  mce  trees  well  supplied  with  frnil-bnda , 
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and  to  find  that  as  they  awell  the  heart  is  nipped  out  of  them. 
Pruned  and  nailed  Apricots,  the  buds  now  swelling,  though  the 
wood  has  that  hard  appearance  that  says  the  trees  have  not 
quite  recovered  from  the  severe  biting  frost  of  last  winter.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  coldness  and  exposure  of  this  place,  I  may 
mention  that  Apricot  bloom  is  often  open  in  the  neighbourhood 
a  fortnight  before  ours  are  pleased  to  do  so. 

PLAKTS. 

Amongst  flowering  plants  watered  with  care,  ringing  the  pots 
to  see  how  they  are  for  moisture  before  wielding  tlie  water-can. 
Find  a  little  fly  coming  on  the  Cine^irias  in  the  conservatory, 
will  take  them  out  and  syringe  well  with  lime,  laurel,  and 
soot  water,  clear,  and  then  with  clean  wat«r,  and  place  in  house 
to  ayoid  smoking  if  possible.    The  pots  were  not  set  on  moss 
this  season,  and  hence,  I  presume,  the  fly.    The  Cineraria  dearly 
likes  a  cool,  moist  bottom  to  stand  on,  and  with  plenty  of  air 
will  scarcely  ever  then  show  a  trace  of  the  fly.    Shifted  larse 
IFuchsias  that  had  been  pruned  and  put  into  heat  as  previously 
described,  shaking  most  of  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  replacing 
with  fibry  loam  and  a  portion  of  rotten  leaf  mould  and  old 
Mushroom  dung.    If  the  roots  were  dry  they  were  soaked  in  a 
tab  before  potting.    Most  plants  had  then  a  little  water  given 
near  the  collar  or  stem,  and  the  tops  were  syringed,  and  re- 
peatedly in  sunny  days,  to  prevent  the  young  short  shoots 
flagging.     Water  at  the  root  is    sparingly    given   until  the 


EucoMza  TWcrtATx  {A  Suh$criber).'^lt  la  an  oU-radikned  Cnt  U 
that  is  not  worth  its  keep  in  a  pot,  und  Is  ffenemlly  found  out  ■gMtfc 
flront  wall  of  fn^eiihonses,  where  It  will  live  and  bloom  with  mne  emi^ 
as  with  coal  aohes  or  tan,  from  November  to  May.  BiitToii  tsiitK 
bloom  it  in  a  pot,  and  see  how  ynu  like  it.  The  tajne  r>il  m  far  tain 
HyacinthK  will  do  for  it,  hnt  it  will  rtow  in  anythisg,  and  do  withttiMi 
convenience  as  Tom  Thumb  Geraniums^ 

Seedlino  CvcT.A]n!Ms  (/(fern).— Your  Idea  about  seedUngt  of  CyAaa 
perslcum  is  the  most  daft  thing  we  over  heard  ot  They  art  eaBkfMi 
bloom  In  the  pots  they  woro  sown  in,  and  now  you  want  to  tfvidstkHhM 
slnRlc  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  Cncamber-flrame  at  65*  of  iMitl  Vjm 
wore  to  do  that  they  would  not  get  over  the  damaire  tor  Vhb  aot  mm 
years.  You  mast  leave  them  exactly  as  they  are  till  the  midilstfiB 
September.  In  the  meantime  keep  them  as  cool  and  airy  as  if  ttyiwi 
Cape  Heuths.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  Hay  the  leaves  wiU  be  dBOf^ 
and  in  the  first  week  in  June  turn  the  balls  entire  oat  of  tlM  M^sri 
plunge  them  in  a  west  border  or  a  north  one,  and  let  half  aa  wi  tf  tti 
soil  of  the  border  be  over  the  topa  of  the  balls.  There  let  them  taM* 
chance  till  September,  and  when  you  tee  the  flrkt  move  fbr  grewlh  ip  A 
them,  shake  the  balls,  and  put  the  roots  into  separate  small  poti;  fbaffiB 
could  give  them  one  month  of  mild  bottom  heat  of  60*  to 70*,  mi  srtflil 
than  40<>  to  dO^  of  top  beat,  you  would  have  the  best  set  of  peniHBBkti 
county. 

PROHiTXciATioy  OF  Naxrs  (A  Subteriber), — There  is  no  woik  idrtUJi 
pronunciation  of  plants  in  the  same  mode  that  WaUceifs  dicttonsry  MfMi 
the  pronunciation  of  common  worda. 

Gas  Lime  (W.  IT.).— It  is  a  very  powerful  applleatlon,  sod  wsMMt 
givo  any  general  rule  for  using  it  at  a  numnrB.    Boy  a  pamphlet  yMM 
at  our  office,  entitled  *'0n  the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Ci»rfl 
Ammoniacal  Liquor  of  the  Oas  Works,"  price  4d,    It  contains 
about  the  use  of  the  reftise  lime. 

Geraniums  after  WixTBRnro  or  Cellahs  (J9.).— Thequertloaslorttte 
right  time  to  get  out  old  Geraniums  from  crilars  and  other  Mrtikr 


roots  work  into  the  fresh  soil.      Bepotted  Begonias,  serving  the    entirely  on  what  conveniences  one  has  to  grow  them  propei^sfli 
old  ones  much  in  th«  aiimA  wrv.  unA  mvina  more  room  to  voune     The  best  plan  would  be  this-to  have  them  up  fhm,  the  middle  si  I 


old  ones  much  in  the  same  way,  and  giving  more  room  tx>  young 
ones.  Potted  Geraniums  and  other  bedding  plants  to  bo  after- 
wards turned  into  temporary  beds.  Propagated  DahUas,  and 
made  preparations  for  sowing  Lobelia  speciosa,  and  lots  of  other 
things  next  week,  &c. — B.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental- writers  of  the  *'  Journal  of  Horticultiu«,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  thev 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
oommunications  should  therefore  be  addressed  soUIff  to  27/e 
JSdHors  of  the  ''Journal  of  BorticnUnre,  ifc,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  JE.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Sec  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  thvm  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
Tery  special  circumstances. 

Address  {£.  J7.}.— His  address  is  Mr.  Watts,  Old  Kent  Koad,  S.E. 

KiCHAEDiA  KACULATA  ALBA  (A  Subsertbrr).— It  oannot  lio  an  old  plant 
yet,  therefore  it  is  not  desirable  to  give  it  the  least  forcing;  this  sprinK ;  i>ut 
the  •'  roots  "  are  now  on  the  move,  therefore  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
shake  them  out  of  the  dry  balls,  and  to  put  them  into  sipall  pots.  This  kind 
does  not  seem  so  free  in  rooting  and  filling  pots  as  the  old  irthlopica. 

Utbhid  Frrn  (Idem) ,— There  is  not  such  a  thin^;  as  a  hybrid  Fern,  as 
far  as  we  know. 

Spibjba  vEMiJSTA  NOT  Floweuiko  (D.).—lf  JOMT  plant  is  that  which  is 
of  the  same  section  of  the  family  as  fliipcndula,  or  Queen  of  the  Meadows, 
with  taU  spikes  of  purple  flowers,  it  requires  the  same  dpcp,  light,  rich, 
friable  soil  as  the  best  new  Phloxes,  a  good  open  situation,  and  not  to  be 
disturbed  ottener  than  once  in  five  or  six  ye^irs.  It  is  a  very  good  herba- 
ceous plant ;  but  there  are  several  8pira>a  venustas  among  popular  names 
down  in  the  country. 

Wet  Cobmbr  of  a  Pkat-dkd  {Id em). —Onu  comer  of  a  peat-bed.  in 
which  Heaths  and  AKaleas  are  growing  is  **  unavoidably  "  very  wet.  What 
will  grow  in  the  wet  comer?  Nothing  belter  under  the  circumstances  than 
the  English  and  the  American  Cranberry  (Oxycoccus  palnstris  and 
0.  macrocarpus).  On  the  edges  of  the  very  wet  part  the  two  native  vaiieties 
of  Erica  tetralix,  rubra  and  alba,  will  grow  better  than  in  ttie  dry  parts. 
We  have  seen  acres  covered  with  this  little  Heath,  along  with  Uushe!*, 
Carexea,  Cotton  Urass,  Piuguiculas,  Droseras,  and  some  otliers  where  a 
sheep  could  not  graze  without  being  bogged— that  is  to  say,  without  sinkin;; 
in  the  bog.  TIic  double-flowering  Caltha  palw^tris  would  also  grow  there 
to  perfection.  Epilobiums  and  Lythrums  would  also  do  there ;  but  being 
'00  high  for  the  rest  of  this  family  bed,  we  would  not  attempt  them. 

Melons  (T.  L,  £).— Any  of  the  popular  Melons  may  be  so  grown,  if  the 
leason  has  plenty  of  8un.  Sec  answer  about  Melons  last  week.  In  case  the 
ummer  should  be  cloudy,  plant  so  that  you  can  curb  the  roots.  For  ridges, 
■ow  in  April  under  protection,  pot  ofT  and  keci>  in  four'inch  pots  until  you 
•eo  what  the  plants  will  do,  then  transfer  to  six-inch  or  seven-inch  pots, 
'nd  keep  them  out  of  doors  well  watered.  Some  plant  onl  and  carefully  lift 
i  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  showing,  ho  u.s  to  bo  well  established  in  th' 
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till  now,  or  second  week  of  March ;  to  cnt  off  sU  their  very  snaBrortiwUB 
are  dead,  or  ought  to  be  ;  to  cnt  out  any  doid  or  damp  parts;  to  fit  tta 
in  as  small  pots  aa  their  roots  could  be  put  Into  without  crunflBg;  ttali 
plunge  them  for  three  weeks  in  a  mild  bottom  heat  of  flrom  70*  to  TIP,  ^ 
a  top  heat  of  fh)m  50''  to  55^  and  a  liuie  air  on  in  the  middle  of  mU  Iqi; 
after  the  roots  begin  to  fill  the  pota,  to  remove  them  to  a  dry  ,  -  — 
another  month.  But  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  who  esa  do 
of  the  kind  for  want  of  room :  therefore,  the  best  way  Ua  them  b 
out  of  the  question  in  most  places,  so  that  every  one  does  them 
best  way  he  can  aflbrd .  And  some  csanot  tonch  them  beion  Uw 
April,  and  then  only  to  put  them  out  of  doors  withont  pots  ia  ioai^ 
comer,  and  cover  them  well  from  the  fhMt^  ao  that  they  will  be  dfli  h 
many  ways,  and  each  way  is,  we  shall  say,  the  best  for  that  pises. 

Clippi:co  Box  ( JF*.  Woods).— The  best  thme  fbr  doing  this  If  AriV 
showery  weather  in  June. 

Plaktixo  a  Flower  Gabdrx  {A  Constant  Smbweriber  .^We  m  «ff 
we  cannot  do  as  you  witdi.    We  only  point  oat  any  errors  and 
in  proposed  planting  submitted  to  us. 

Plantin'O  Vises  is  Visprt  (A  Seren-tfeart  Subseribfr^.—Mtbt^ 
end  plant  the  MuK:ats.  then  the  Gros  Colman.  Frontigioana,  SssMiiiA 
and  Muscadines  in  the  order  we  have  named  them. 

Maxaoing  One  Acric  [An  Old  SubtcriberX—Ovac  **F0Qltry  Book  ftrtti 
Many  "  will  direct  you  as  to  fowl  management.  Pigs  you  maylflVB  Ms 
to  feed  fn-m  the  book  you  hure.  Cows  and  dairy  operations  sre  asvMW 
discussed  by  *'Thk  Doctor's  Bot,**  and  how  to  enltivste  sasO  pWij 
taught  by  our  *' Allotment  Gardening  for  the  Many."  Any  apacU^partfll 
we  shall  readily  answer  in  these  columns. 

Cocoa-sut  Fibre  Refxtse  {St.  Mary  C^iircA,  Jbraifny),— Yo»  «ill  • 
what  Mr.  Beaton  says  to-day.  It  can  bo  had  at  KlngrtonHn-TkMi^ 
Bristol,  and  other  places  where  the  Cocoa-nut  sheila  ue  crashed.  Wjg 
advertisement  to-day  of  a  retailer  of  it.  {I''oufftre),-^ll  is  not  tki  dP 
matcriul,  nor  anything  like  it. 

Gakdvin  Plan  (7*.  Lincoln).— Your  planting  la  good  ao  ftr  ss  is  isdktfij 
on  the  plan.  Any  one  of  tlio  methods  indicated  in  our  Ka  47,  p.  4U^  *mH 
suit  your  beautifully-curved  bordei-s,  and,  of  course,  the  one  yea  tUA  Al 
best  will,  therefore,  bo  the  best  for  you  to  adopt;  bnt  Ko.  S,  la  fl^^^ 
entirely  unfitted  for  such  a  scale  aa  your  gardsn  la  on ;  and  No.  S,IbI^^ 
will  make  you  u  better  1>ovder. 


Variocs  {H.  B.).^The  fibre  of  the  Cocoa-nut  makes  an  e«eikBt  ( 

material  as  we  have  long  since  mentioned.    The  fibre  Is  totally 

from  the  reddish  dust,  which  is  good  for  growing  Ferns,  Ac.  The  csi  ■ 
September  and  the  whole  of  October  is  the  latest  period  to  sow  8p«fgri4 
but  it  is  best  from  spring  seedlings  from  a  sowing  any  diqr  in  A|iriL  ttt 
beginning  of  October  is  the  best  time  to  get  in  Conifer  trees  in  pots  ft»1jf 
numeries,  and  April  is  the  worst  time,  aa  the  flrst-come-fint-serwedpriP^ 
has  run  them  down  to  the  worst  and  weakest  plabts.  Always 
October  is  best  /or  all  pot  plants  from  the  nursery,  and  do  BOt  M|fl 
November  is  best  to  obtain  Roses.  Whichever  Cjrpren  Is  lb 
mo^t  ceitainly  the  best  for  putting  into  flower-beds  in  wiBtff-  A 
Cypress  looks  then  Just  as  well  as  one  at  SU.  We  do  not  ezselly  ks 
are  the  cheapest  kindfl ;  but  the  ?arletles  of  aempervtrens  eogbt  to  ki  Bs 
cheapest  Oovcniana,  LAmbertiaiia,  and  macrocarpa  are  voy  ales kMllW 
very  reasonable  in  price. 

Ribbon-border  (Itiguirn-).— The  MuakMimnlns  will  not  dOSisnsil|' 
intend  It ;  but  as  it  is  desii'ed  to  have  the  Husk  scent  we  woald  pJMJJy 
Musk  in  the  first  row,  alternating  with  the  Variegated  Alysfim,  oalMg 
the  two  full  10  inches  la  spread,  and  clip  down  the  Ma«k  if  It  gsUiaClHJ 
Then  you  should  put  Puriila  where  you  intended  the  Mask,  and  tlw  PMF 
Orocli  at  the  back  next  the  wall.    The  l>est  thing  to  do  with  the  iOoMrf  • 
the  kinds  of  water  and  land  Melons  which  come  frum  psrts  betvaa  tti 
and  Pekin.  is  to  give  them  to  the  fowls,  flor  there  is  not  oae  OBtofsHsf  At 
that  is  worth  the  va  ue  or  a  htraw  in  this  country.     We  had  sooiwif  tfr 
through  our  bauds  in  a  Melon  house  of  the  very  best  khid.     Bi*  ^ 
Hpanlsli  and  American  uatcr  Melons  are  not  one-half  so  mdas  s  *i 
raw  Turnip  in  our  clinia^'*         'o  la^it "  "Uplunas  ^"WStTt  ii  a  SH 
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Vabious  (An  Old  Constant  Reader).— If  your  burnt  earth  is  frM  flrom 
•ahet,  and  U  is  in  little  bard  1iiid]m  ■omethlnK  reaemblinK  broken  pieMS  of 
pota,  it  win  be  ^ood  for  ligbtenioff  the  soil  in  pots,  and  act  mnch  ai  roach 
Mad  or  pebblee  would  do.  If  mixed  with  the  diiat  or  Tery  dusty,  you  had 
iMtter  nae  it  on  the  fpround  out  of  doors.  The  plant  callckl  the  Bear*s-foot 
la  the  HeUeborus  foetidub,  but  that  cannot  be  what  you  raean.  The  HareV 
Ibot  Fern  is  the  Davallia  canariensis,  but  we  are  not  sure  if  that  is  the  Fern 
yon  have.  We  cannot  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  your  Acacia,  it  should 
flower  by-and-by  on  the  mrowth  of  last  season,  if  the  wood  was  at  all  well 
rtpeaed  in  the  antnmn.  Giro  it  plenty  of  water  now,  and  manure  water  as 
ooon  ao  it  shows  the  flower-buds.  The  compost  will  do  for  Begonias  admirably 
if  the  mannre  is  old  and  sweet. 

Sw»»-0CBMnD  AmrvAU  (Xaxj.—We  confess  we  have  not  given  the 
■nUatt  aofflcient  attention,  and  the  time  you  have  given  is  so  short, 'and. 
thai,  pertane  is  so  deceiving,  that  what  some  people  like  others  dislike. 
Wo  meoiion  the  following  as  ocouning  to  our  mind,  as  the  first  step  to 
onmatt  with  perfume.  Those  to  be  sown  In  heat  or  greenhouse  :-*Dafenra 
WrigfatU,  TX  metalloides,  D.  dorantha ;  Dlanthus  Heddewiggii,  ice. ;  Mimnlus 
BOidiatas;  Ifartynia flrsigrans ;  Nlcotlanavincfleflora;  Petunias;  Sa^igloarls; 
Sddsaathns;  Verbenas  of  varieties;  and  some  would  say  Balsams  of  colours. 
Owt  of  doors  :--Sweet  Alyssum ;  Candytufts  of  coloora ;  Catchflys  of  eolonrs ; 
Oorklaa  ditto ;  Indian  Pinks ;  Erysimum  Peroffsklanuoi ;  21ignonettQ ; 
Sweet,  of  colours ;  Nasturtiums  of  kinds ;  Phlox  Drummondi,  varieties ; 
Ten- week,  ftc. ;  Virgtaiiif  Stock ;  Wallflowers. 


PLAinr  ON  TBI  RuiMR  or  LoKDON  iSeetor).—'n\e  plant  which  came  up 
•0  atonndantly  among  the  ruins  of  that  part  of  London  destroyed  by  the 
Cnnt  Are  of  1666  was  Si»ifmbrium  Jrio,  or  Bioad-leaved  Hedge  Uustard. 
It  was  in  such  quantities  that  M orison,  who  was  a  contemporary,  says  it 
ooold  have  )>een  mowed.  One  of  its  popular  names,  London  Bocket,  alludes 
to  <ho  drcuniatance. 

Sloob  IK  Stbawbksrt-bbd  (Idem).— Tiro  or  three  soakinga  with  lime 
water  will  give  them  a  quietus. 

CocOA*4nrr  Fjbbe  Kefusb  (An  Old  Qmstant  Reader).— TIm  reftisefrom 
tiM  mat  and  brush-maker&is  of  no  use  for  Ferns,  &c. ;  or,  rather,  it  would 
destroy  them  if  used  as  a  substitute  for  soil  We  have  so  many  applications 
on  the  aoliject  that  we  must  make  arrangements  for  the  easy  supply  of  the 
8ee  advertisement. 


SoosnoH  Tbbift  (J.  X.).— We  do  not  know  a  plant  so  named.  If  yon 
tend  na  a  specimen  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  we  may  identify  it 

Hkatzvo  Spak-boofeo  GKSXiraousx  {An  Amateur,  Pee\ham).—Of 
fhroe-indi  piping  fur  hot  water  you  ought  to  have  a  flow  and  return  pipe  on 
codisldo. 

SHADnro  Fbbitkiit  in  Grbbxiiodse  {T.  Br*/).— The  best  temporary  shade 
yon  can  adopt  is  by  painting  the  inHide  of  the  glass  with  a  creamy  mixture 
of  whitening  and  siae.  If  a  little  Prussian  blue  is  ground  in  with  it  the 
ccdonr  ia  agreeably  toned. 

Pampas  Grass  (A.  /*.).— It  is  quite  hardy.    Only  remove  the  dead  leaves, 
do  not  cut  it  down.    Bee-glasses  may  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  dealers  in 
who  advertise  in  our  JoumaL 


Nambs  or  Plants  [P.  JT.,  Ireland).— It  is  only  Gymnogramma  snlphurea, 
poilMpa  a  dwarfer  variety  than  usual,  if  itspresent  siae  is  not  the  met  e  result 
of  the  treatment  it  has  received.  ( W.  1roods).—l,  Pemettya  mncronata ; 
S»  Qsorrya  elliptica ;  3,  sonie  Amaryllidaceous  plant,  utterly  indeterminable 
by  m  loafl  <  W.  X.  W. ).— It  is  Sazifraga  ciltata.  It  is  a  native  of  MnsHooree 
and  other  ports  of  the  low  ranges  of  hills  in  Northern  Hindostan.  {A.  M., 
&tiema«y;.— Narcissus  odorus. 


POULTBT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHBOHIOLE. 


POULTRY,    ^o    SHOWS. 

Hat  14t.h  and  15th.    Tavnton  amd  Soxbbsxt.     Sec.,  Charles  Ballance, 
Kilt,  Taunton. 

Mat  S7th,  28th  and  2ath.    Bath  amd  West  op  Enoland  (City  of  Wells). 
Stncardf  S.  Pitman,  Esq.,  Manor  Uoxue,  Taunton.     Entries  dose  May  1. 

JusTB  4th  and  5th.   Bevkblet  amo  East  Bidxiio.  SeCy  Mr.  Uarry  Adams. 


EGG-HAEYEST  DEFICIENT. 

Whethes  from  atmospheric  or  other  causes  we  cannot  tell, 
bot  we  liave  many  complaints  that  fowls  have  not  laid  well,  and 
that  sitters  liave  been  scarce.  As  it  is  very  essential  to  have 
€«rly  chickens,  whe^er  they  are  intended  for  table  or  for  exhibi- 
tion, our  readers,  like  ourselves,  will  be  anxious  to  get  forward. 
Juat  as  extravagance  is  mostly  justified  on  the  score  of  economy, 
so  we  are  never  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  being  before- 
hand as  when  the  fact  of  being  all  behind  has  rendered  it  im- 
possible. We  have  had  two  chickens  instead  of  forty,  and  as  it 
is  proverbial,  "  busy  as  a  hen  with  one  chick,"  so  we  gave  all  our 
energies  and  attentions  to  two  promising  individuals,  both  of 
the  masculine  gender,  one  a  Cochin,  one  Spaniard.  The  reflection 
if  we  had  but  pullets  to  match  incited  us  to  exertion.  We  like 
March  chicken?,  they  are  generally  hardy,  and  are,  if  defective, 
good  eaters  and  saleable  at  market.  We  have,  therefore,  tried 
with  our  hens'  eggs  that  which  we  have  practised  for  many  years 
with  our  Pheasants*.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  if  we 
said  we  had  partially  adopted  it,  and  thanks  to  the  thought,  we 
have  several  hens  surrounded  by  broods  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
chickens.  We  put  two  or  more  hens  on  eggs  on  the  same  day. 
When  within  four  days  of  hatching,  we  try  aU  the  eggs  in 
warm,  not  hot  water ;  a  bowl  with  3  inches  of  water  is  enough. 


The  eggs  are  taken  from  under  the  hen,  and  pot  in  the  water ; 
after  floatinff  for  a  few  minutes,  one  and  then  another  will  begin 
to  "waggle  '  or  "wobble"  in  the  water,  some  of  them  almost 
violently,  and  all  that  will  hatch  will  make  a  siffn  of  some  tort 
sufficient  to  indicate  vitality.  It  is  seldom  at  this  time  of  year 
all  the  eggs  that  make  np  a  sitting  are  good,  and,  therefore,  out 
of  the  thirty-three  or  thirty-nine  eggs  that  have  been  under  three 
hens,  those  that  give  evidence — say  twenty-two  or  twenty-six^ 
are  put  under  two  of  the  three.  They  bring  them  all  oat,  and 
take  to  them.  The  third  hen,  like  Corny  Belany's  mother,  who 
was  persuaded  it  was  Lent  during  five  years,  because  they  could 
afibixl  to  buy  nothing  but  herrings,  is  persuaded  she  has  still 
three  weeks  to  sit,  and  is  supplied  with  fresh  eggs.  She  lends 
herself  easily  to  the  deception.  As  these  large  broods  require 
mueh  warmth  during  the  night,  we  not  only  cover  them  closely, 
but  we  put  them  in  an  outhouse  every  night. 


PEESEEVING  EGGS. 


Eggs  preserved  according  to  the  following  directions  are  good 
for  puddings,  omelets,  cakes,  or  poached  eggs  even,  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

To  one  peck  of  fresh  lime  put  three  pails  of  boiling  water ; 
stir  it  well  up ;  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours.  If  an  e^^  when 
put  in  sinks  to  the  bottom  it  is  ready;  if  the  egg  floats,  the  lime 
IS  too  strong. 

Six  score  eggs  put  in  an  earthen  pot  holding  a  pail  and  a  half 
of  water  and  half  a  peck  of  lime  will  supply  a  fiEunily  of  four  to 
five  persons  well  for  the  year  in  puddings,  Ac.  I  have  ever 
found  the  eggs  perfectly  sweet.  I  put  them  up  in  February, 
March,  and  April,  as  I  find  I  can  spare  the  eggs. 

My  poultry  are  Duokwing  Gkune,  and  Pheasant  fowl.  The 
Gbme  eggs  are  very  rich,  and  afford  excellent  birds  for  table ; 
BO  do  the  Pheasant  fowl. 

I  feed  my  February-hatched  chickens  upon  boiled  riee,  barley- 
meal,  and  meat  chopped  fine.  The  rest  of  my  poultir  have 
barley  (morning  feed),  scraps  from  the  kitchen,-  and  the  rest 
they  find  in  two  paddocks.  I  never  have  my  birds  ill,  they  never 
being  overfed,  and  having  plenty  of  room  to  go  about. 

I  rear  pullets  early,  to  lay  in  winter,  and  the  older  ones  for 
summer,  so  I  have  eggs  nearly  every  week  in  the  year. — TflABKTiLE 

DB  ROFBIGXii. 


HALIFAX  POULTBY  SHOW. 

Thb  first  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  took  place  in  the 
Biding  School,  Halifax,  on  the  1st  instant. 

Originally,  we  believe,  the  Show  was  only  intended  to  be  for 
single  Game  cocks  and  pairs  of  Ghime  hens.  However,  a  wish 
having  been  expressed  that  it  should  be  extended,  two  classes 
for  Hamburghs  were  included,  as  well  as  sweepstakes  for  Gkune 
cockerels,  and  single  cocks  in  Dorkings,  Cochins,  Spanish,  '*  any 
other  variety,"  and  Gume  Bantams. 

Encouraged  in  the  attempt  to  establish  an  exhibition  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  the  one  we  note  having  proved  snccessfhl 
financially  as  otherwise,  doubtless  a  much  enlarged  schedule, 
embracing  the  principal  varieties  of  fowls,  will  be  adopted  next 
year. 

The  sweepstakes  classes  were  very  poorly  filled,  although 
many  of  the  birds  were  of  considerable  merit .  The  pens  belonging 
to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Sheffield,  were  used. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Committee,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Thompson),  for  their  admirable  arrangements,  and  the  careful 
and  able  manner  in  which  they  were  carried  out.  The  Biding 
School  is  very  spacious  and  lofly,  with  a  temperature  during  the 
day  rather  colder  than  suitable  at  this  season.  We  doubt  not, 
however,  the  Committee  will  remedy  this  slight  defect  on  a 
future  occasion.  We  merely  mention  this,  not  by  way  of  com- 
plaint, but  as  an  improvement  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the 

birds. 

The  Single  Gh&me  Cocks  were  divided  into  three  classes — 
namely.  Black  Beds,  Brown  Beds,  and  "  any  other  variety ;"  the 
two  former  containing  many  perfect  birds,  while  the  latter  were 
only  indifferent. 

Black  Beds  numbered  twenty-four,  Mr.  Fletcher  gaining  first 
prize  with  an  excellent  bird,  closely  pressed  by  Mr.  Dodos  for 
that  honour ;  the  third  prize  being  awarded  to  a  well-known  old 
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cock  shown  by  Mr.  G.  HelleweU.    The  highly  commended  cooks  seed,  and  when  long  grass  is  in  seed  let  them  haTe  a  bandi  of  i 

of  Mp.  C.  W.  Kellack  and  Messrs.  Julian  and  Boys  were  also  hung  up.    The  price  is  about  26#.  per  pair. 

yeiT  much  admired.  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  Lotc  Birds  breeding  io  eo» 

Brown  Bed*  nuihbered  fifteen ;    Mr.  Fletcher  winning  the  finement. — ^W.  G. 

first  and  third  prizes,  the  former  with  a  magnificent  bird,  which  

also  won  the  silver  cap  for  the  best  cock  in  the  Exhibition. 

In  "any  other  variety,"  Duckwings  took  first  and  second,  the  APIARIAN    NOTES.^No.    XVI. 

third  prize  falling  to  a  White.  \fuii 

Game  Bens  formed  a  very  feir  chiss,  numbering  twenty-two  ^^  apiabt  is  1861. 

pens.    J.  Firth,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Society,  was  success-  {Cowtinued  from  page  428.) 

ful  in  securing  first  and  second  positions  with  good  Brown  Reds  No.  7. — I  have  stated  in  No.  XIV.  of  theae  notea  (pw  V^ 

and  Duckwinffs  respectively.  that  this  hive  perished  from  an  attack  of  waspa^  after  the  kMif 

Both  varieties  of  Spangled  Hamburgha  competed  together.    A  all  the  queens  on  the  issue  of  the  second  awarm.    A  km  diyt 

good  pen  of  Gt)ld  were  first,  also  winning  Mr.  W.  Leeming*s  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  an  apiary  of  mine  at  acme  oiatanoafroaiM 

special  prize ;  SQver  second,  and  Gt)ld  third.    Pencilled  Ham-  residence ;   it  is  under  the  care  of  my  man,  and  moat  Mu 

burghs  were  likewise  classed  together,  the  Gold  variety  taking  assistant  in  all  appertaining  to  apiarian  mattera,  wfakh  vil 

precedence.  p&rtly  account  for  my  not  having  been  there  for  Bome  moifti 

The  sweepstakes  for  Game  Cockerels  contained  thirteen  entries,  lliere  was  one  stock  working  most  beautifully,  oarryii^  in  fnit 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  good  Brown  Red  belonging  to  quantities  of  pollen  which  fairly  puzzled  me.     What  mreaooH 

Mr.  E.  Aykroyd,  which,  however,  changed  owners,  having  been  that  be?    The  adjuster  No.  7;   but  that  I  thought  was  dadL 

claimed.  Then  my  adjutant  came  to  the  rescue  of  my  bewildered  tfaoqglrtfc 

The  Sweepstakes  class  for  Dorkings  does  not  require  parti-  Yes,  certainly,  he  had  obtained  leave  from  a  cottager  to  dina  a 

cular  mention.    In  the  similar  classes  for  Cochins  and  Spanish  lot  of  bees  doomed  to  the  brimstone-pit ;  theae  he  had  bnM|g|it 

Mr.  Stretch  and  Mr.  E.  Brown  each  sent  a  good  representative,  home  and  had  transferred  to  this  box  of  empty  eomba.    I MV 

The  Game  Bantam  Cocks,  although  a  small  entry,  were  of  also  remembered  that,  having  previously  broken  up  No.  !.(&• 

especial  merit,  the  first-prize  bird,  a  Black  Red,  belonging  to  united  half-straw  and  octagon-box  described  in  page  Md)  tiw 

Mr.  John  Crosland,  jun.,  being  a  gem,  and  in  miniature  a  penect  bees  of  which  went  to  strengthen  an  artificial  avrarmj  tbe  upper 

Game  fowL  straw  half,  containing  more  Uian  20  lbs.  of  tealed  hon^,  bad  oeaa 

We  published  the  prize  list  last  week.  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  No.  7  with  idliawt 

food  for  the  winter.    I  was  rather  curioua  to  aee  when  tin  in* 

mates  might  be  collected,  and  accordingly  turned  up  the  nper. 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  greater  portion  of  theie 


BiBMHTGHAif  Pebiodical  PoiTLTBY  AVD  PiGXOH  Sales. —  in  the  super,  and  it  appeared  very  evident  that  breeding  bid 

The  Sale  on  Tuesday  last  was  attended  by  fimciers  from  all  parts  commenced  there.    We  should  expect  this  would  be  the  nakmil 

of  the  country,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  disposal  of  Mr.  H.  result  when  there  is  no  honey  at  all  in  the  lower  compailiasat 

Tomlinson's  surplus  stock  of  Buff  Cochins.  These  birds,  twenty-  The  bees  are  already  clustering  down  through  the  centnl  eo» 

five  in  number,  made  from  30«.  to  £5  each.    There  were  some  munication,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  very  long  befere  tbe 

very  £ur  pens  of  Spanish  fowls,  and  some  good  Aylesbury  breeding  will  be  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  the  loww  boL 

Ducks,  wmch  realised  remunerative  prices.    The  Pigeons  wore  But  I  must  admit,  io  accordance  with  the  viewa  of  yournorthcn 

not  in  such  force  as  usual,  but  comprised  some  good  Dun  Carriers  correspondents,  that  during  some  part  of  this  winter  the  loflir 

and  Fantails.    No  pair,  however,  made  over  £5.    Mr.  J.  6.  hive  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  removed  quite  darti* 

In^hall,  the  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Cattle  and  Poultry  tute  of  bees. 

Show,  officiated  as  Auctioneer.  No.  8. — A  Langstroth  frame-hive,  is  tenanted  by  an  aitiicU 

swarm.    On  the  9th  of  August  I  removed  a  frame  from  Wf 

Ligurian-hive,  containing  brood  in  all  stages  after  bnuhing  of 

Can  Poultey  be  Kept  to  Peofit  ?—«  Fifteen  Silver-pen-  the  bees.    This  with  three  others  was  arwnged  in  a  fotir-fi»t 

cilled  Hamburghs  Lwd,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  81st  nucleus-box ;   and  havmg  removed  No.  11  (a  strong  odo^ 

December,  2764  eggs— about  180  per  fowl— the  market  value,  from  its  stand,  the  nucleus,  being  substituted  for  it,  weened 

£7  12*.  W.,  and  the  cost  a  fraction  over  3d.  per  jpair  per  ^^f,  bees  which  returned  from  foraging.    On  the  14*h  •  wrd 

week,  or  £5  10#.  the  lot  per  year.    These  were  kept  under  many  ^^^  ,7"  ^  progress,  and  another  brood-oomb  waa  gwei^  » 

disadvantages— a  small  yard,  with  only  now  and  then  a  run  into  ^mall  box  was  then  s«at  out  to  my  fnend,  Mr.  Woodbirj'* 

an  orchard  and  field;   and  everything,  except  green  vegetables,  »P»»^.^i^  o«i«r  tliat  the  young  queen  might  be  propsriyof 

to  buy  at  the  dearest  rate.    I  do  not  thmk  that,  under  any  cir-  pref»a*ed  by  a  true  Ligunan  drone.     His  pugnamoui  bed 

cumstances,  fowls  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  less  than  ^»?«  ^uch  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  mtruder  that  he  w 

this ;   and  no  one  kind  of  food  can  ever  be  caUed  the  best,  for  obliged  to  request  then:  removal,  and  they  returned  with  wefoDf 

change  of  diet  is  their  very  life,  the  very  thing  they  need,  either  diminished  number.                                  ^ 

as  laying  hens  or  chickens  growing  up  for  the  table.    Their  food  ,   Bemg  absent  from  home  on  a  fishmg  ezoureion,  the  box  wii 

should  be  of  good  quality,  and  they  should  be  well  supplied  ^^ft  undwturbed  until  the  27th,  when  I  foimd  not  only  aijdl| 

with  clean  water.    The  Siver-pencilled  Hamburghs  are  small,  reduced  population,  but  very  httle  honey— thanh  to  the  robta^ 

plump  birds  ;  when  three  months  old  equal  to  a  good  Partridge.  There  was  a  particularly  poor-looking  royal  cell,  fit)m  wbieh  I 

The  flesh  is  white  and  deUcate  as  that  of  a  Dorking.    There  can  supposed  notlnng  very  good  could  bo  likely  to  issue ;  howewf^ 

bo  no   doubt  they  might  be  reared  «t  mna"  nn^f "-   '.#    Jf  on  the  31st  I  waa  gratified  with  tbe  sight  of  a  very  fine  qneei. 

Mattheios,  in  Mar^  f  --^  f^^r^  »•• '  ^  "®^  ^®"'  *^^®  ^^^^  out  to  the  garden  of  a  relative  in  the  vidnily 

of  Mr.  Woodbury's  drones,  and  on  September  13th  the  ^[oen 

had  commenced  laying.    As  there  was  a  great  defioiene^  in  bfet 

on  the  14th,  I  drove  No.  1,  captured  the  black  qoeen,  aad 

AHSTEix^bxi.  :      jrJL.  :,        LltJU,v/v;r' h-  ""^^^^  i\i^  '^^^f.  to  No.  8.    I  had  previously  aecurrf  the  lir 

7>-DT!«i?TkTni    '    TKT   '    AirtT  A  KTi  gunau  mothcr,  which  was  confined  m  a  small  perfoiatea  bbc 

i  KJfi JliliJJN  o-   IJN    JS^JN  LrL.AiN  i  box  inserted  among  the  combs.     On  the  15th  the  frmnni 

.ai        ^vsaiian   Grass  Parroquet  breeds  l«v,  ,    ^^  ^^/iin  bees  were  transferred  from  the  nucleus  into  a  full-siied  hivfi 

lent  ii.  vjiis  country.    The  cage  should  be  square,  of  a  middlii«  nomo  combs,  obtainp^l  'rom  No.  1,  having  been  tempomUj 


ize— 2  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  by  15  inches,  with  wire  front  onl;  tended  in  the  fr«T^...  --^re  added  to  the  four  alraady  in  tte 

'lace  at  one  end  a  rough  box  about  18  inches  high  and  7  inche*  ^-•"^sion  of  t^-    ^eoc  ^e  queen  was  liberated  on  the  I6tti 

^aare,  covered  with  dry  moss  to  represent  an  old  stum^  *»«'•                 have  r-        "'"•  -       mw»Hi^«'4y  killed.    It  ia  probabL 

laving  a  hole  large  enough  to  allow  the  birds  to  have  easy  iK,,,^^.  x.u    .ae  was  rr*    -  '^^?.  '*»'^  ^-aa  weakened  Vf 


^lorjc  a  tray  or  half  a  cocoa-n"    ^'^^  *«-'de,  containing  the  nee       »«*  x^jufinemeui 

^dy  shaped,  composed  of  c.  -^•«   and  wool,  similF'  »n  the  20th  ^d«^  v  ^.ca  .*,     ^e  brood  of  fr* 


•iiat  C*"*'^"  ^uild  with    •»♦      x/u.     '         *    he  cage.    P^*'-       ^x^nct  Ligurian  au6^* .    ^*^i»    ..i/g.^js,  anc   ^a  thefoUowilB 
•*^  situs*  ^t^'     y       'f    -kirds  on  canai        *ay  the  hive  w««     "j^"     «nt  o-t  to  tb*  garden  ^<^oining  Mr* 


ie"> 
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October,  but  I  bad  no  hope  or  expectation  of  her  becoming  a 
fnrtile  mother,  as  there  were  very  few  dronea  left  in  mj  friinda' 
hirea  ;  the  few  there  were  had  been  chiefly  bred  in  worker-cella 
by  drone-breeding  queena,  and  the  weather  waa  rather  unfaTOur- 
'able  for  the  flight  of  drones.  The  hire  waa  allowed  to  remain  for 
some  weeka)  when  it  waa  brought  back  to  its  stand  in  my  town 
garden.  The  beea  that  were  the  progeny  of  the  monarch  which 
had  auch  a  yery  limited  existence,  were  very  good  and  fine 
Ligiiriana — so  I  trusted  that  the  queen,  if  fertilised,  would 
tuni  out  all  right  and  true;  but  no  sign  of  breeding  greeted  my 
inquiring  ejres  at  any  time  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  On 
^e  lat  of  February,  I  carefully  aearched  every  comb  and 
could  find  no  trace  of  a  queen  of  any  sort ;  so  concluded  that 
haying  remained  unimpregnated  the  bees  had  destroyed  her,  or 
that  in  some  way  she  had  become  loat.  Possessing  a  tolerably 
large  number  of  inhabitants,  1  resolved  to  imite  them  to  a 
neighbouring  hive,  and,  on  the  20th,  actually  removed  half  the 
firamea,  bmahing  ofi*  the  bees  for  the  purpoae  of  compelling  them 
to  occupy  aa  amall  a  number  of  combs  as  possible.  Fortunately 
I  could  not  decide  at  once  which  of  my  hives  most  needed  an 
addition  to  its  population,  ao  the  union  was  delayed  for  two 
daja ;  when,  on  again  inspecting  the  frames,  I  was  gladdened  by 
the  tight  of  aealed  and  unsealed  brood  and  a  quantity  of  eggs. 
On  another  comb  I  discovered  a  somewhat  diminutive  queen.  My 
ffwolve  was  quickly  taken  ;  so,  instead  of  imiting  these  beea  to 
oihera,  I  removed  five  frames  with  all  the  bees  of  the  next  box, 
Ko.  10,  which,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  had  become  minua  a 
ooeen,  and  added  them  to  those  of  No.  8.  A  small  amount  of 
fighting  ensued,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  union 
will  be  the  means  of  establishing  one  of  the  strongest  colonies  in 
the  apiaiT.  The  foregoing  case  is  chiefly  noteworthy,  owing  to 
the  yery  late  period  of  the  season  when  the  queen  waa  raised. 
It  also  provea  the  dangers  to  the  queen  which  attend  the  joining 
of  beea ;  the  energy  with  which  they  set  about  repairing  their 
loea ;  and  the  careful  search  which  is  necessary  before  deciding 
that  no  queen  exists  in  the  hive. 

Ko.  11. — Early  in  the  season  this  was  a  common  straw-hive, 
marked  down  in  the  list  as  in  good  condition.  Having  com- 
pleted  two  Langstroth-boxes,  I  was  anxious  to  see  them  tenanted. 
Aa  my  apiary  contained  several  straw  hives,  I  resolved  to  trans- 
fer both  combs  and  beea  of  some  of  them  into  these  new  boxes. 

On  May  4th  I  commenced  with  No.  11,  from  which  all  the 
beea  were  in  a  few  minutes  effectually  dnven  out.  The  combs 
were  cut  out  with  considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  presence 
•of  two  horrid  sticks  thrust  across  the  hive  by  its  original  pro- 
pnrietor.  By  means  of  a  little  paring,  and  by  the  aid  of  small 
aticka  and  wire,  the  combs  were  fastened  in  the  framea.  U^he 
box  waa  put  on  the  old  stand,  the  bees  were  knocked  down  by 
a  vigorous  atroke  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  bars,  and  in  a  few 
minutea  had  disappeared  among  the  combs.  During  the  suc- 
oeeding  week,  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  days,  the  frames  were 
taken  out,  the  artificial  supports  to  the  combs  removed  when 
practicable,  and  the  combs  themselves  pared  where  too  thick,  or 
where  the  bees  had  united  them  together;  so  by  degrees  the 
frames  were  brought  to  occupy  their  proper  positions.  A  comb 
full  of  brood  was  taken  away  at  the  time  of  the  transference ; 
again  on  the  24th ;  and  lastly,  on  August  14th.  Also  to 
atrengthen  another  stock  (No.  6.  *  See  page  347)  a  transposition 
between  it  and  No.  11  was  effected  on  May  18th,  greatly  to  the 
gain  of  the  former.  It  was  once  more  removed  from  its  stand 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  bees  to  form  the  nucleus  of  No. 
8,  aa  already  described :  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  de- 
privations, I  obtained  in  supers  24  lbs.  of  beautiful  honey  ;  and 
it  remained  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  is  at  this  present  time  a 
fine  populous  stock. 

No.  12  was  also  a  common  straw  hive.  My  friend  Mr. 
Woodbury  having  presented  me  with  a  supernumerary  unim- 
pregnated Ligurian  queen,  I  was  anxious  to  put  her  at  the  head 
of  a  stock.  Confined  in  a  small  perforated  zinc  box,  I  placed 
her  under  a  tumbler  over  the  central  hole  in  the  top  of  a  hive 
until  I  could  succeed  in  preparing  a  proper  habitation  for  her. 
Thus  she  remained  one  night,  and  in  the  morning  was  in  a  sad  state 
from  the  condensed  moisture  and  vitiated  air.  Although  a 
pouring  wet  day,  I  drove  No.  12,  and  with  very  little  trouble 
succeeded  in  dislodging  all  the  bees.  The  swarm  was  put  into 
a  frame-hive,  No.  14,  which  occupied  the  old  stand.  The  straw 
stock.  No.  12,  which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  brood  was 
remoyed  to  another  apiary.  The  queen-box  with  the  imprisoned 
Idgurian  was  secured  among  the  combs.  Owing  to  the  state  of 
the  weaker  no  beea  were  out,  but  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  | 


sufficient  ntUnber  to  bring  the  brood  and  eggs  to  maturity.  A 
hive  waa  tdcen  away  and  No.  12  aubatitut^  for  it.  GRie  first 
was  turned  up,  a  great  many  bees  took  flight  to  resent  the  insult. 
A  few  tape  and  enough  soon  found  their  way  mto  No.  12. 

The  foUowiag  day  the  queen  was  liberated,  but  waa  lost  either 
at  this  time  or  soon  after.  From  the  immense  quantity  of  brood 
the  bees  soon  became  very  numerous,  so  that  on  the  19th  of 
June  it  was  in  a  condition  to  part  with  sufficient  bees  to  people 
No.  13,  by  transposition,  after  that  hive  was  driven  to  form 
another  artificial  swarm.  I  do  not  think  there  could  have  been 
any  queen  at  thia  time  as  so  many  of  the  bees  left  it,  that  it  waa 
neceasary  the  following  day  or  ao  to  rechange  the  two  hives.  I 
was  not  at  this  time  aware  of  there  being  anything  amiaa,  but 
having  waited  in  vain  for  any  signs  of  young  bees  with  the 
Ligunan  type,  it  was  at  length  very  evident  that  the  Ligurian 
queen  at  any  rate  had  never  become  naturalised  at  the  head  of 
the  colony.  A  common  queen  from  a  cottager's  doomed  hive 
was  at  length  added,  and  was  at  the  head  of  flairs  on  the  13th 
of  August,  when  Mr.  Woodbury  in  the  course  of  one  of  hia 
driving  operations,  at  a  place  fully  two  miles  off  in  a  straight 
line,  discovered  that  the  young  queen  in  one  of  the  stocks  must 
in  one  of  her  rambles  have  met  with  one  of  his  Ligurian  drones, 
many  of  the  young  bees  bearing  unmistakeable  evidence  of 
Ligurian  blood.  Anxious  to  see  what  this  queen  might  turn 
out  in  the  future,  he  requested  me  to  put  her  at  the  head  of  one 
of  my  colonies.  Fixing  on  No.  12  for  this  purpose,  I  determined 
on  establishing  another  Langstroth-hive.  The  bees  were  ex- 
pelled, the  queen  secured  and  destroyed,  the  oombs  cut  out,  and 
four  of  the  best  secured  in  frames.  No  brood  was  visible, 
therefore  two  brood -combs  were  taken  from  No.  6,  the  little  box 
with  the  queen  tied  to  one  of  the  framea  and  all  left  for  that 
day.  On  the  following,  the  sUde  was  drawn  and  the  prisoner 
liberated,  in  this  case  to  be  joyfully  received  by  her  new  subjects. 
On  the  27th,  I  discovered  her  to  be  quite  safe,  and  she  had  laid  a 
great  number  of  eggs.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again  seeing  her 
yesterday  (February  22nd),  she  is  a  very  fine  queen,  and  has 
deposited  a  considerable  quantity  of  young  brood.  Some  of  the 
bees  hatched  laat  autumn  have  the  Ligurian  marks  very  decided, 
though  not  nearly  of  so  good  a  colour  as  the  true  breed,  or  of 
the  progeny  of  a  true  Ligurian  mother  impregnated  by  a  black 
drone.  All  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  of  these 
latter  are,  in  appearance,  quite  equal  to  those  brought  forth  by 
queens  true  in  every  particular. — S.  Bevan  Fox,  Exeter. 

{To  be  eofUinued.) 


BEES    DYING  FEOM  DYSENTEEY. 

Just  eleven  months  ago  I  penned  the  following  paasage  which 
then  appeared  in  your  pages.  "  I  never  in  my  life  had  dysentery 
in  a  hive,  and  know  nothing  practically  regarding  it."  I  now 
regret  to  say  that  this  blissful  state  of  ignorance  exists  for  me 
no  longer.  My  acquaintance  with  this  formidable  enemy  com- 
menced this  winter ;  three  of  my  hives  having  been  attacked. 
In  spite  of  a  prompt  exchange  of  floor-boards,  and  afterwards  of 
boxes,  the  first  queen  succumbed  on  the  I7th  of  January,  when 
those  of  her  sulgects  which  survived  were  united  to  one  of  the 
other  infected  stocks.  Ten  days  later  the  queen  of  this  colony 
likewise  met  the  same  fate ;  when  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
bees  were  united  to  the  third  diseased  stock.  Upon  this,  the 
sole  surviving  remnant  of  what  were  originally  three  good  stocks, 
I  tried  every  remedy  which  my  acquaintance  with  bee-books,  or 
the  experience  of  apiarian  friends  could  suggest.  The  floor- 
board was  changed  morning  and  evening,  and  the  hive  itself 
more  than  once ;  syrup  flavoured  with  rum  administered,  and 
salt  strewn  on  the  floor-board;  but  all  to  no  purpose — the 
rate  of  mortality  remained  unchecked,  and  it  appeared  merely 
a  question  of  a  few  days  as  to  when  the  queen  herself  might 
share  the  fate  of  the  majority  of  her  subjects.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  resolved  to  abandon  the  colony  to  its  fate,  and  re- 
move the  queen  with  nearly  all  the  brood-combs  to  a  healthy  stock 
whose  sovereign  (a  drone-breeder)  had  previously  disappeared. 
This  resolution  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
when  the  surviving  queen  was  introduced  to,  and  cordially  wel- 
comed by,  her  new  subjects.  Notwithstanding  this  deprivation 
the  colony  still  survives,  and  the  mortality  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished ;  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  deaths  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  yirulenoe  of  the 
disease  having  abated,  or  to  the  few  victims  which  it  finds  among 
the  present  scanty  population.    On  changing  tiie  floor-boards 
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on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  16th  ult.,  I  found  the  detached 
coyen  of  two  queen  celh,  one  of  which  was  bo  attenuated,  that 
there  appeared  little  doubt  that  the  royal  occupant  which  it  had 
protected  had  arrired  at  maturity ;  whilst  the  other,  retaining 
its  full  density,  afforded  presumptive  evidence  that  its  unfortu- 
nate tenant  had  met  with  an  untimely  end.  A  careful  inspec- 
tion of  ihe  interior  of  the  hive,  which  I  made  next  day,  proved 
these  inferences  to  have  been  perfectly  correct.  A  virgin  queen 
was  discovered  perambulating  the  combs ;  whilst  one  naturally- 
opened  cell,  and  the  mangled  remains  of  three  others,  showed 
that  she  had  lost  no  time  in  gratifying  the  remarkable  instinct 
which  impels  a  queen  bee  to  the  remorseless  slaughter  of  her 
younger  sisters.  I 

Next  followed  an  examination  of  the  hive  to  which  the  queen 
and  most  of  the  brood  of  this  unfortunate  colony  had  been 
transferred.  A  number  of  young  bees  were  found  to  have 
issued  from  their  cradles ;  whilst  the  queen*  had  not  only  sup- 
plied their  places  with  eggs,  but  had  extended  her  ovipositing 
to  the  adjoming  combs.  This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  all  the 
queens  of  these  infected  stocks  manifested  the  most  remarkable 
fecundity  almost  up  to  the  very  hour  of  their  decease.  It  would 
appear  as  if,  whilst  the  colony  itself  was  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion by  the  ravages  of  this  fell  disease,  nature  impelled  the  royal 
mother  to  the  utmost  efforts  to  recruit  the  last-diminishing 
population. 

A  distant  correspondent,  who  had  written  to  me  for  advice 
in  a  similar  emergency,  says,  '*  I  think  I  shall  save  one  of  my 
in£9cted  stocks.  The  other  is  hopelessly  gone — not  a  bee  lefl,  but 
about  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  honey.  The  queen,  I  conclude, 
had  fallen  a  prey  to  disease  and  died.  The  other  I  took  up, 
and  on  examination  discovered  not  to  be  so  bad ;  and  since  I  gkve 
them  a  good  dose  of  Mr.  Bevan  Fox's  cordiaJi,t  they  have  re- 
covered from  their  supineness,  and  now  take  the  food  from  the 
bottle  at  the  top,  resenting  every  insult,  so  that  I  begin  to  think 
thej  are  pot  valuuit !  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  my  three  stocks 
through,  since  it  is  very  disheartening  to  see  a  fine  colony  or  two 
•wept  from  before  your  eyes  without  being  able  to  rescue  them." 

I  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  learn  that  my  correspondent's  hope 
has  been  realised,  and  that  his  experience  of  the  effects  of  dysen- 
tery has  been  less  fatal  than  that  which  has  so  recently  fallen  to 
the  lot  of— A  'Dbyovbbire  Bes-kebfeb. 


EAISING  AN  AETIFICIAL  LIGUBIAN  QUEEN. 

In  reply  to  "  A  Yobesiiibe  Bee-eeepeb,"  he  will  probably 
see  in  a  chapter  of  "  Apiarian  Notes,"  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  Editor,  a  description  of  the  mode  in  which  my  No.  8  hive 
was  established.    The  plan  adopted  was  much  the  same  as  he 
suggests,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  bees  were  obtained.  Whether 
the  liigurian  workers  are  retained  on  the  brood-comb  or  not,  is, 
I  think,  a  matter  of  little  importance.      In  the  instance  refenred  ! 
to,  they  were  brushed  off  prior  to  removal,  and  none  but  black  | 
bees^retumed  from  foraging — with  the  brood-comb  and  two 
empty  combs,  constituted  the  nucleus  from  which  sprung  the  ! 
future  stock.    After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days  the  combs  | 
were  inspected  near  dusk,  the  presence  of  a  royal  cell  ascertained, 
and  every  black  drone  caught  and  killed  on  the  spot.    The  hive 
was  at  once  dosed-up  and  transported  to  an  apiary  which  con- 
tained none  but  Ligurian  drones.    In  this  way  the  young  queen 
was  properly  impregnated,  and  would  most  probably  have  been 
the  best  Ligurian  queen  in  my  apiary  had  not  the  imlucky 
accident  ooourred  to  her  as  related.    The  queen  raised  from  her 
brood  is  Uving  and  breeding,  but  it  remains  to  bo  seen  what  her 
produce  will  turn  out. 

If  "A  YoBKBHiBE  Bee-kbepeb"  wishcs  to  maintain  an  un- 
mixed apiary  of  Ligurians,  let  him  send  away  all  black  bees  from 
their  vicinity.  He  can  then  remove  a  brood-comb,  best,  pro- 
bably, with  the  bees  adhering ;  sliift  a  strong  common  st^k, 
nutting  the  nucleus  in  its  etcad.  Feed  tlie  nucleus  with  boiled 
rhite  sugar  and  water.  At  the  end  of  three  days  inspect,  destroy- 
ng  all  black  drones.  If  one  or  more  royal  cells  arc  in  progress, 
"onfine  the  bees,  and  remove  to  the  apiary  of  Ligurians.    Ag 

'  Her  nii^esty  hsd  evidently  a  very  lively  recollection  of  the  fright  she 
>J  prevlonsly  sust^ned  In  bcini^  caught  and  transferred  to  a  atnnge  hire, 
ooold  not  find  her  on  any  of  the  combi ;  and  at  length,  nhen  all  had  been  re- 

ooved,  I  discovered  her  almott  alone,  trying  to  hide  herself  in  a  oomer  of 

he  box. 

T  Syrup  flavoured  with  mm  is  dignified  by  my  correspondent  with  tW- 


soon  as  he  has  ascertained  that  tha  queen  baa  commeneed  trad- 
ing he  can  strengthen  the  hive  by  giving  brood-comb  €ram  )k 
hives  of  the  common  bee,  which  He  will  find  much  saCrr  tknti 
attempt  any  subsequent  joining  of  adults. — S.  Beti5  Fox, 
Exeter 


BEES  IN  COUBT. 

Deton  lirrEB3iC£i>iAT£  Sessioxb. — ^Before  Sir  John  B.  Dvt 
worth,  Bart. 

Charles  Hill,  a  carpenter,  was  indicted  for  stealing  on  thiM 
of  February,  a  hive  of  bees,  half  a  pound  of  honey,  and  artai^ 
the  property  of  GhK)rge  Ellis,  yeoman. 

Mr.  Holdsworth  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Carter  defended. 

Prosecutor  Bttttod  that  he  saw  the  hive  quite  safe  oa  tbsM 
of  February,  and  missed  it  the  following  morning.  On  tteltt 
of  the  same  month  he  saw  it  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Fd— i 
Whitmarsh,  ironmonger,  of  Newton  Abbot,  and  leooffamitm 
his  property. 

Mr.  Whitmarsh  stated  in  Court  that  he  wanted  aoiDe  bMf, 
and  for  that  reason  purchased  the  hive,  giving  7#.  6c2.  for  it 

Mr.  Carter  asked  the  prosecutor  how  he  became  posMnd  rf 
the  bees  ;  and,  if  he  bought  them,  did  he  remember  the  aj^ 
that  bees  never  thrived  if  they  were  bought  oreold?  Vttmedim 
replied  that  he  found  them. 

Q.  Bid  you  find  the  owner?    A,  No. 

Q,  Did  you  try  ?  A,  Well,  any  one  might  have  Ini  than  if 
they  could  redeem  them. 

Q.  Well,  I  suppose  they  were  not  ear-marked.     (laa^te.) 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Holdsworth  elicited  that  pRMnto 
did  not  find  the  butt,  but  only  the  bees — the  former  be  piimfciJ 

Mr.  Carter :  Then  did  you  put  the  beea  into  it  P  A,  W4I 
shook  them  into  it.     (Laughter.) 

Here  the  prosecutor  was  about  to  remove  a  part  of  the  itaid 
from  the  butt,  when  several  of  the  bees  escapeoT  from  **  damn 
vile ; "  and,  much  to  the  horror  of  those  present,  fiew  abom  tb 
court  with  great  activity.  The  Hon.  Chairman,  after  a  short  tia^ 
succeeded  in  obtaining  silence,  and  the  case  was  prooesded  wilk. 

Mr.  Carter  thought  it  preposterous  to  attempt  to  identiff  bM^ 
and  assured  the  b^ch  that  the  butt  was  no  agreeable  i^a 
Court,  seeing  that  so  many  of  its  inmates  had  escaped. 

Verdict,  "  Guilty."  A  previous  conviction  having  been  novri 
against  the  prisoner,  he  was  sentenoed  to  twelve  montv  is* 
prisonment  with  hard  labour. — S.  B.  F.,  £reier, — (IFWn 
Times.) 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Fleas  ni  Poultbt  {Constant  Subscriber). '-The  hen,  in  all  protuMtitT. 
has  no  accesfl  to  dast,  which  is  the  care  for  tdl  vermin.  It  Is  most  eiiattl 
that,  daring  the  short  time  a  hen  is  oflT  her  efgSi  she  shooM  bant  emj 
eomfort  and  convenience.  Food  and  water  are  MienUals— the  dMilNttb 
necessary.  No  hen  will  ait  closely  and  well  if  she  has  TttrmiB.  Let  a  hav 
of  dost  be  placed  close  to  her  food  and  water,  and  tr  she  Is  mnch  UObWi 
mix  to  a  biishcl  of  dust  half  a  pound  of  black  sulphur. 

Dkforxkd  Fowls  {Repular  8ubseribtr).^'rht  only  method  vekasvot 
correcting  a  crooked  tail,  is  by  fastening  the  runp  so  that  It  i 
straight.    This  can  be  done  by  strapping,  or  by  a  pleee  of  s&m  «In  | 
through  it  and  fastened.    It  is  rendered  much  easier  If  the 
pulled  out  before  the  operation. 


Sickle-feathers  op  Buff  CocuiN-GHiirA  Cock  (&  H*.).— The 
edges  of  the  sickle-foathers  arc  no  dl^tquallflcation.  The  tall  of  a 
Cochin  cock  may  be  black,  or  nearly  so ;  or  Uack  edged  with  whit 
mi  led  with  white.  Tlie  shape  of  the  tail  is  more  importaat  than  its  ( 
It  we  were  asked  to  stuto  the  most  desirable  shade,  we  should  say  a  ridi  iti 
bronxe,  like  the  side  of  a  '.Golden-pendlled  Hamburgh  cock's  tsiL  Is  at 
varieties  the  tall  becomes  white  as  the  bird  gets  older. 

PouLTET-KEEriso  {Z.  A.,  Dartmouth),— YojxT  house  will  be«iilskni 
enough  for  six  hens  and  one  cock.  Let  the  floor  be  the  earth  towlsd  ad 
corered  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep  with  sand,  so  that  the  dnair.  Ac,  ef  ths 
fowls  may  be  readily  Riked  off.  The  nests  are  best  on  the  gnaad,  nd  mm 
be  either  made  ot  wood  or  wicker-woik.  The  perches  arc  best  SBads  of  Im 
or  flr-poles  about  8  inches  diameter,  sawn  down  the  middle.  andflisdvM 
the  round  side  upwards.  A  small  glaxed  window  la  alwaya  dosbalda  A 
coloured  Dorking  eock,  and  six  Buff  or  Partrldgo.eoknired  Djthls  Htm 
pullets,  would  suit  yon  best,  as  you  require  them  for  use  and  aot  Ar 


bition.  In  our  ''  Ponltry-Book  for  the  Many,"  whioh  yon  can  hSTS  ftisir 
post  fh>m  our  office  for  seven  penny  postage  stamps,  joa  will  flad  M 
directions  for  making  nests,  feeding,  Ac 

PioEoxs  (7*i^fon).— The  true  Blue  Rock  Is  too  wild  nd 

therefore,  rarely  found  in  dovecotes.    Try  the  Runts^  ther  an 
variety  and  not  bad  breeders. 


YisLD  OF  BuTTKE  {Oeerd*»ssl).~~Ur.  R.  White  opon  the  Oikliy  Mk 
rm  found  that  in  summer,  when  the  pssturss  were  in  beat  ^■»^'tff ,  IM 
e  arerage  yield  from  eight  Aldemey  cows  was  I  lb.  81  osa.  of  bvisar  MB 

-  ^'*^  Mb.  4  en.  ftoai  tka  ■■> 


fisrm 

the  arerage  yield  from  eight  Aldemey 

three  pinu  of  erf  •« ;  -nd  fnm  elgb*^  ^ 


Karoh  18, 1862.  ] 
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WKKLY   CALENDAR. 
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MARCH  18*31,  1862. 


WiAran  muK  Londom  nv  1881. 
oATOBietor.      Toennoni.  I  wmd* 


Rain  in 
Inehea. 


Pkivcsm  Louisa  boem, 
Caphea  eximia. 
CjUfVLB  raoamofufi. 
Son's  daelin.  0*  15'  n. 
Cytisns  fiUpes. 
8  Sunday  ik  Lbkt. 
Salvia  dentau. 


1848. 


39.9(16-30.249 
29.307-38  936 
39  576-39.346 
39.796-39.387 
39.735—39.595 
29.837-29.774 
39.808-29.689 


dar.  dag. 
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48-38 
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MnraoftOLOOT  or  tri  Wssv.— At  Chiswiok,  from  obaarrations  during  the  last  thirtj-fiTe  yean,  the  aTerage'  highest  and  lowest 
taoaparataraa  of  these  daju  are  50.9>  and  88.7'  respeetlTely.  The  greateet  heat,  67%  ooeorred  on  the  19th  and  aoth  in  1886 ;  and  the  loweat  oold, 
17%  on  the  20th  in  1845.     Daring  the  period  158  days  were  fine,  and  on  92  rain  fell. 


CKOCUSES. 


HE  other  day  Ibad  a  most  ca- 
pital text  from  a  re- 
verend ^entlemaD, 
whose  interesting 
letter  will  be  fonna 
in  another  column 
of  this  Number.  It 
was  in  these  words :  '*  I 
have  two  beauties  now 
out,  one  is  Crocus  lagenaflonu, 
a  glorious  deep  orange  yellow, 
and  would  be  most  valuable  to 
those  who  grow  shaded  ribbons, 
as  it  would  shade  off  with  the 
common  yellow  and  Cloth  of  Gold, 
and  they  are  all  three  out  toge- 
ther " — that  is  to  say,  on  the  Ist  of  March  in  the  west  of 
England.  Although  we  have  done  more  for  the  Crocus  in 
these  pages  than  most  of  our  day  and  calling,  that  text 
tickled  the  ruling  passion  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  could 
liot  get  it  out  of  my  head  without  an  attempt  at  discours- 
ing on  it  in  all  its  bearings. 

In  the  first  place,  the  word  Crocus  has  not  found  a 
place  in  any  living  language  except  our  own  since  the 
Latin  ceasea  to  be  such.  It  was  given  by  Thepphrastus, 
and  the  next  we  hear  of  it  is  as  the  name  of  a  love-sick 
swain  from  the  same  race  as  Garibaldi.  The  lady  love 
was  a  beauty  supreme,  and  her  name  was  Smilax,  but  she 
was  more  daft  than  the  lady  who  refused  the  laird  of 
Cockpen,  and  the  Italian  Crocus  was  less  fortunate  than 
the  Scotch  one.  He  died  broken-hearted.  The  notion  at 
that  time — the  time  of  Augustus,  second  Emperor  of 
Home — was,  that  when  the  body  died  the  soul  went  into 
something  else,  and  it  was  said  that  the  soul  of  Crocus 
went  into  a  pretty  flower  which  carpeted  the  Campagna 
of  Some ;  and  that  flower  holds  the  name  to  this  day. 

'What  an  absurd  story,  most  would  say  ;  but  when  I 
assert  it  is  taught  in  the  best  modem  schools  of  Europe 
and  in  those  of  the  Federate  and  Confederate  States,  and 
that  no  man  can  get  into  holy  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England,  or  in  the  Church  of  Some,  or  yet  in  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  unless  he  can  repeat  that  story  better  than 
I  can ;  and,  moreover,  that  there  is  nought  against  it  in 
the  '*  revised  code,'*  there  surely  must  be  something  in 
it,  if  not  the  spirit  of  Crocus,  and  my  attempt  will  be  to 
find  out  that  something,  and  tell  you  all  about  it, 

The  story  about  Crocus  did  not  attract  the  attention 
of  botanists  earlier  than  the  time  of  Linnaeus  in  1737,  and 
he  only  knew  two  kinds  of  them — vemus  and  sativus,  the 
spring  and  autumn  Croeuses,  which  he  included  as  two 
varieties  of  one  species.  In  1797  Wildenow  formed  these 
two  into  two  distinct  species,  and  wo  have  them  now  as 
he  then  left  them.  But  long  before  those  periods  prac- 
tical men  took  to  the  family  of  Crocus,  and  we  find  tbat 
Parkinson,  in  1629,  described  twenty -seven  kinds  of  spring 
Crocuses,  some  of  which  have  been  lost ;  and  Miller,  in 

No.  51.— Vol.  TI.,  N«w  Sebiss. 


1763,  described  four  wild  species  of  them,  with  twelve 
varieties  of  spring  Crocus  and  four  varieties  of  autumnal 
His  fouith  species,  bifloms  (spatha  biflora),  is  the 


ones. 


biflorus  of  the  present  day,  and  the  Scotch  Crocus  of  the 
trade.  Miller  being  the  first  authority  in  print  for  the 
English  name.  He  describes  the  Scotch  Crocus  "  with 
very  narrow  leaves ;  out  of  the  sheath  arise  two  flowere. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white  outside,  with  three  or 
four  stripes  in  each  segment,  the  inside  of  the  petal  is  of 
purer  white."  Weston,  in  1771,  compiled  a  list  of  which 
forty  kinds  were  of  spring  Crocus ;  but  it  has  not  been 
received  as  genuine.  Dr.  GU>ldbach,  in  1817,  published 
a  monograph  of  the  genus  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Imperial 
Natural  History  Society  of  Moscow,  vol.  v.  M.  Bouche 
made  the  same  attempt  in  1826  in  "  Linnsea,"  but  sub- 
sequent discoveries  soon  rendered  both  incomplete. 
M.  Gtiy,  of  Paris,  had  long  been  preparing  a  monograph 
of  the  ^enus,  collecting  from  all  quarters  and  cultivating 
them  m  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  under  his  own 
eye,  which  monograph  was  published  in  1831  in  the 
"  Bulletin  de  Ferussac."  In  1826  Tenore  and  Bertoloni 
published  papers  on  Italian  Crocuses,  and  additions  were 
since  made  by  various  botanists  between  Madrid  and 
Athens. 

Here,  in  England,  Mr.  Haworth  published,  in  1809,  a 
paper  on  the  cultivation  of  Crocuses  m  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,"  vol.  L,  pajje  122,  in  which 
he  described  thirteen  species  and  varieties  of  Crocuses , 
eight  of  them  being  then  considered  as  species.  In  1828 
Mr.  Sabine,  the  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
began  publishing  his  papers,  on  spring  Crocuses  only,  in 
the  "  Transactions  "  of  tne  Society,  af&r  being  a  collector 
and  grower  of  them  for  thirty  years ;  but,  like  a  great 
practical  gardener  as  Mr.  Sabine  certainly  was,  he  con- 
fined himielf  almost  entirely  to  garden  seedlings  and 
spring-flowering  Crocuses,  and  said  little  or  nothing  of 
autumnid  kinds,  or  about  wild  species.  "  Those  spring 
plants,"  he  said,  "  of  which  I  propose  to  give  an  account 
may  all,  with  the  exception  of  Crocus  pusillus  and  of 
the  native  British  C.  vemus,  be  considered  as  garden 
productions,  or  if  not  originally  so  they  have  been  so  long 
in  cultivation  as  to  have  very  much  aeviated  from  their 

natives  types Those  I  propose  to  describe,  and 

under  which  the  varieties  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  have  been  arranged,  are  C.  Susianus,  C.  sul- 
phureus,  C.  stellaris,  C.  lagenaeflorus,  C.  luteus,  C.  bi- 
florus, C.  argenteus,  C.  pusillus,  C.  versicolor,  and  Crocus 
vemus ;  all  without  doubt,  with  the  exception  above 
stated,  ancient  occupiers  of  the  flower-border,  but  only 
recently  distinguished  and  separated  from  each  other." 

Jl^.  Sabine  divided  all  the  spring  Crocuses  into  three 
classes.  In  the  first  class  are  all  the  yellow  and  cream- 
coloured  sorts,  twelve  in  number,  beginning  wii.h  the 
Cloth  of  Grold,  and  as  far  as  I  can  make  them  out,  the 
whole  of  tiie  twelve  are  referable  to  Crocus  lagenseflorus 
of  Salisbury  in  his  *'  Paradisus  Londinensis,"  1805.  ex- 
cept the  Cloth  of  Gt>ld ;  and  lagenseflorus  aureus,  one  of 
the  twelve,  is  the  very  plant  named  in  my  text.  It  was 
afterwards  figured  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  nis  Prodromus 

No.  708.— YoL.  XXVI.,  Cud  Ssam. 
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uf  the  "  Flora  Grocca,"  yol.  i.,  fig.  24  (peiianthis  aureo  ooncolore) 
It  is  also  figured  in  the  *'  Botanical  Magazine/'  t.  2986,  in  the 
"  Botanical  Register,"  and  in  <*  English  Botany,"  2646 :  so  that 
my  text  plant  can  yery  easily  be  yerified.  Dr.  Sibthorp  says  it 
grows  in  sand  upon  clay ;  and  Dr.  Herbert  adds,  "  Certainly  all 
the  varieties  of  this  species  (lagenseflorua)  seem  to  prefer  a  very 
light  soil  upon  a  clay  subsoil,  being  planted  5  inches  or  6  inches 
deep.  Aureus  so  treated  produces  seed  abundantly ;  planted 
near  the  surface  upon  sandstone,  or  in  a  damp  situation,  it 
thriyes  ill,  and  often  perishes." 

This  last  quotation  is  worth  a  cloth  of  gold.  I  have  only 
studied  Crocuses  for  the  last  six  years,  and  I  feared  we 
were  out  of  seeding  kinds  of  lagenseflorus  altogether.  And  as 
the  Dutch  growen  seem  to  haye  only  the  lagenseflorus  luteus, 
the  largo  Dutch  yellow  Crocus,  which  is  as  barren,  from  long 
propagation  from  roots  only  as  a  mule,  we  were  not  likely  to  get 
much  improvement  from  Dutch  culture  into  our  very  earliest 
spring  Crocuses ;  for  the  yellow  kinds  of  this  lagensBflorus  and 
of  reticulbtus,  to  which  Cloth  of  Gx>ld  belongs,  and  that  Cloth 
just  as  barren  from  the  same  cause,  are  the  first  to  bloom  of  all 
our  spring  Crocuses,  just  as  the  purple  sorts  of  Crocus  vemus  are 
the  latest  we  have  to  bloom  in  April ;  and  the  rage  for  large  kinds 
of  the  breed  of  verticolor  by  the  public  is  fast  depriving  us  of 
all  our  very  late  Crocuses,  and  confining  the  blooming  season  of 
Crocuses  to  the  month  of  Maroli  only.  Then  having  a  good 
seeder  in  my  text  plant,  which  is  of  the  truest  and  earliest  kinds 
of  all  shades  of  yellow,  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  it,  and 
every  seed  it  produces  ought  to  be  saved  as  carefully  as  those  of 
any  plant  in  the  garden  until  we  have  a  whole  race  of  February 
flowers  from  them,  and  get  the  best  of  them  into  the  Dutdi 
market,  from  whence  they  would  soon  get  into  great  favour  with 
the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  late  varieties  of  Crocus 
vemus,  as  aprilia  and  tardiflorus,  and  some  others  of  Sabine, 
ought  to  be  sent  into  the  trade  exactly  in  the  same  way.  Then 
suppose  all  that  done,  we  should  then  nave  full  three  months  of 
the  spring  as  gay  with  Crocuses  as  we  now  have  them  for  six 
weeks  only.  But  I  would  fly  at  much  higher  game,  for  I  am 
persuaded  there  are  materials  within  our  reach  to  render  the 
season  of  Crocuses  as  gay  and  as  full  and  varied  from  the  1st  of 
September  to  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  Before  I  am  done 
with  my  text,  I  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  to  prove  this  point  to 
the  satisfaction  of  most  of  those  whom  I  should  like  to  bear  a 
hand  in  the  application  of  my  discourse. 

The  second  class  in  Mr.  Sabine's  arrangement  includes  all  the 
"spring  Crocuses  with  varied  coloured  flowers  (not  yellow), 
liaving  the  mouths  of  the  tubes  without  hairs."  For  this  class 
eighteen  kinds  could  then  bo  found  to  answer  to  the  *'  properties," 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  absence  of  hairs  in  the  tluroat,  the 
best  feature  by  which  they  could  bo  parted  from  the  great  mass  of 
Crocus  vomub,  the  varieties  of  which  are  readily  distinguished  by 
having  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  or  the  throat,  filled  up  with  hairs. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Dutch  Crocuses  now  in  the  market  fall  into 
this  smooth-tliroatcd  class.  Our  best  white,  best  purples,  and 
best  feather  shades  from  white  to  lilac  belonging  to  it,  and  they 
all  of  them  bloom  in  March,  and  are  all  referable  to  versicolor, 
which  is  a  native  of  ^ice  and  other  places  on  the  borders  be- 
tween France  and  Italy.  When  I  toil  you  that  the  gentleman 
who  first  brought  this  fine  Crocus  into  notice  in  1808  is  still 
hale  and  hearty,  and,  as  1  have  just  said,  that  Crocus  is  the 
parent  already  of  all  our  beet  new  Crocuses ;  moreover,  when  I 
affirm  the  fact.,  that  there  are  twelve  more  kinds  of  wild  Crocuses 
just  as  good  as  this  versicolor,  and  some  of  them  much  better 
and  blooming  from  November  to  February,  I  hope  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  my  idea  of  having  Crocuses  eight  months  in 
the  year  as  plentifidly  as  we  now  have  them  in  March. 

J.  Bellpnder  K'er,  Keq.,   then  the  "  Mr.  Gawler "   of  the 

**  Botanical  Magazine,"  and  the  "  Dodman"  of  recent  date,  was 

author  of  versicolor,  "Botanical  Magazine,"  1110.    Dr.  Herbert 

•^ho  studied  the  genus  for  thirty  years  with  the  keen  eye  of  a 

practical  botanist,  says  that  versicolor  and  its  allies — that  is  to 

ny,  three  more  kinds  which  grow  near  Naples,  in  Corsica,  and 

n  Sardinia,  and  called  Imperatonius,  suaveolens,  and  insuJaris, 

'ike  the  wild  lagcnseflorus  like  to  have  their  bulbs  or  corms  deep 

H  in  the  ground.     The  prevailing  colour  of  these  wild  kinds  of 

-rficolor,  liko   that  of  their  great   grandchildren  now  in  our 

^"ardens,  is  white,  sometimes  suffused  with  purple,  and  generally 

"*"  I  or  IfSi  richly  streaked  with  purple  on  the  outside.    And 

.*-.  ^oro  kinds  of  the  sa"""'  **•  "^tl  as  tin    Scotch  Crocus  (annu- 

-tur '-*lor-'s),mf-i^«ur  .wuddasao.    ^^t.  Sabme'- arrange- 


with  vAriout  coloured  flowers  (not  yellow),  hariiig  the  monthi 
of  the  flower-tubes  hairy."  Thirty  years  since  the  mstklkrf 
the  Crocuses  belonged  to  this  last  class,  all  of  them  dsrined  ftn 
Crocus  vemus,  and  from  a  few  of  its  wild  yarieties.  Mr.  Srini 
had  fifty-seven  kinds  of  them,  which  he  divided  into  sefea  seetku 
according  to  the  colour  and  markings  of  the  flowsn.  Hit 
seventh  section  of  which,  howerer,  is  of  anj  T»lue  in  thessd^i, 
and  I  want  most  particularly  to  inoculate  the  gennine  spnA  of 
a  thorough-bred  florist  into  every  sin|^le  individual  reader  of  lb 
Journal,  if  X  knew  where  to  get  the  moeolating  lymph,  m  oder 
to  set  us  all  running  and  racing  after  the  April,  the  Kay,  nd 
the  June-fiowcring  wild  kinds  of  Crocus  vemus. 

AU  the  very  late  spring  Ciocuses  are  of  some  shade  of  porpk 
up  to  lilac,  and  are  descendants  of  two  or  three  wild  kinds  of 
Crocus  vemus,  natives  of  the  south  of  Italy.  The  smallert  kisdi 
are  from  Crocus  alpinus,  first  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sabbe^  snd 
possibly  yet  in  Middlesex ;  snd  it  would  be  an  ezcelleiit  ox 
to  get  seedlings  from. 

Crocus  vemus  aprilis  of  Sabine  is  admitted  by  that  nsme  hf 
Dr.  Herbert,  as  a  true  wild  kind  of  vemus  without  any  kMsbty 
being  assigned ;  but  it  must  be  in  the  south  of  Italy,  isd, 
probably,  on  some  of  the  sub-alpine  ranges  going  into  OdslnL 
Mr.  Sabine  says  of  it,  <*  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  this  vsrietr. 
During  the  whole  of  the  flrst  part  of  April  it  renders  the  gnda 
gay  with  its  richly  coloured  and  numerous  blossoos."  Hw 
"  rich  colour  "  being  a  fine  violet  purple  tint.  This,  sbo^  wu  a 
seeder  and  would  be  most  valuable  now.  Crocus  vsnini  oca- 
politanus  of  Sabine,  was  a  garden  plant  and  figured  u  sodi  in 
the  "  Botanical  Magasine,"  t.  2240 ;  but  the  wild  Nsspoblin 
Crocus  vemus  blooms  in  Italy  as  late  as  June,  pierang  timnfh 
the  snow.  Dr.  Ucrbert  says,  **  The  finer  purple  NeapoUtanyariiCT 
inhabits  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Calabria  and  Lucaniai  not 
descending  lower  than  5000  feet.  On  Monte  Polino  it  flovm 
as  late  as  June  and  July,  reaching  an  elevation  of  6000  ftvt. 
On  the  Wengem  Alp  its  flowers  actually  piereo  the  reoiaiofB; 
snow  in  June."  Now,  who  will  join  in  an  excunion  next 
August  to  the  top  of  Mount  Polino,  and  get  a  quart  meanm- 
ful  of  the  seeds  of  the  finer  purple  Neapolitan  Crocus,  s»I  i 
basketful  of  the  "  roots  ?"  or  shall  we  let  M.  Louis  Ysm  Hootte, 
of  Ghent,  steal  a  march  on  us  and  bring  it  into  the  Brigiu 
market  first,  or  is  it  already  in  England?  Dr.  Herbert  had  it 
at  Spofforth,  but  what  became  of  lus  rare  ooUeetion  of  Crom  I 
never  heard. 

Dr.  Herbert's  enumeration  of  the  whole  immily,  as  far  ss  tin; 
were  known  up  to  184G,  was  his  last  contribution  to  praoliBil 
and  to  scientific  botany,  and  one  of  the  most  really  useful  of  ill 
his  labours  in  that  line.  It  was  just  ready  for  the  prsas  wben 
he  died,  and  it  was  edited  by  Dr.  Lindley,  and  published  iitlis 
Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  the  end  of  18i7-'iTB7 
unfortunate  time  for  the  family  of  Crocus,  for,  what  froo  beiD| 
then  at  sixes  and  sevens  amonest  ourselves,  and  from  sU  ovr 
subsequent  '*  proceedings "  bemg  on  the  slidiug-soale  ^jiten 
downwards  till  a  recent  period,  the  public  at  large  took  nrj 
little  heed  of  our  "  Journal,"  and  1  mean  to  txy  and  see  vhst 
can  be  done  for  this  alpine  family  in  Tn£  Joubval  OW  HoKl* 
cuLTniB,  as  soon  as  it  can  find  room  for  me  and  than,  or 
most  of  tiicm.  Meantime  I  would  propose  a  regular  hunt  for 
all  the  very  early  and  very  late  spring  Crocuses  from  ths  end 
of  January  to  the  end  of  Aui^st. 

They  were  to  be  had  in  England  in  plenty  as  late  as  tkirtt 

years  back,    ^ow,  there  are  hardly  half  a  dozen  species  in  tbe 

handi  of  the  Dutch  growers  for  supplying  all  our  wants,  and  of 

them  most  of  us  are  content  with  the  strain  of  three  of  thffc 

species.  First,  they  have  the  Saffron  Crocus  (sativos)  ;  seoaadJv, 

the  vemus,  then  versicolor,  the  pride  of  our  pluck  ;  after  that 

lagemeflorus,  and  last  of  all,  bifiorus,  or  Scoton  Crocus,  which, 

by  the  way,  is  not  a  species  but  one  of  the  varieties  of  Croevs 

annulatus — not  a  rap  more  to  go  to  market  for.    But  if  I 

could  get  the  steam   on   I  should  have  "a  Sardinian  eori^ 

spondent  **  for  my  own  self ;  another  at  Trieste,  to  hunt  up 

and  down  both  sides  of  the  Adriatic,  and  cross  it  as  far  out  to 

sea  as  the  season  suggested,  searching  the  lonians  fiom  either 

side  as  the  wind  permitted.    But  the  best  wild  kinds  of  Okocu 

j  vemus  are  from  the  steppes  behind  Odessa. 

I      One  would  think  that  Crocuses,  which  are  all  so  mueli  afiko 

j  and  which,  in  a  wild  state,  appear  to  have  a  decided  pvsiBnnes 

'  for  calcareous,  and  hilly  or  alpine  regions,  thus  exhibitang  obs 

'  (constitutional  tendency,  would  readUy  cross  and  be  impioffsd 

i  that  way,  but  the  contrary  is  the  fact  i  no  one  hM  yet  s» 
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There  mey  be  eroee-bred  rtrietief ,  end  Dr.  Heibert  thought  he 
had  taoeeeded  in  getting  a  few  hjbrida,  hut  only  one  or  two 
that  he  waa  aura  o^  after  an  ezperiance  of  thirty  jeara. 

I  have  had  a  touch  at  them,  and  I  haye  now  in  bloom  eri- 
denoee  that  the  beet  pure  whitM,  the  best  porplee,  and  tiie  beet 
feathered  pnrple,  lilao,  and  white  of  the  Dutch  growers  oome  Just 
as  true  from  seeds  aa  the  species — that  is  to  say,  that  75  per 
cent,  of  their  seedlingB  are  just  as  the  parents,  and  the  rest  im- 
proTements  on  or  inferior  to  their  original  kinds.  No  one  of  them 
comes  more  true  than  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Queen  Yiotoria. 
From  a  patch  of  either  of  theae  seeds  enough  will  ripen  to  pro- 
duce a  row  of  the  sort  one  mile  long.  I  made  that  calculation, 
reckoning  twenty  flowers  in  the  patch.  The  easiest  way  to  fill 
the  three  kingdoms  with  Oroensea  to  fine  both  sides  of  all  the 
railways  would  be  this :  To  mark  the  best  flowers  now ;  to  gather 
the  seed  at  the  end  of  May  or  before  the  pods  bunted ;  to.  keep 
it  in  the  pods  one  month,  and  at  the  beginning  of  July  to  draw 
drills  exactly  as  for  Sweet  or  pot  Peas ;  to  sow  the  Crocus  seed 
about  as  thick  as  garden  Peas  shouM  be  sown  in  January — that 
is,  pretty  thick,  to  allow  for  a  picking  to  the  birds,  and  to  haye 
a  full  crop  besides ;  to  drive  down  a  stake  at  each  end  of  the 
rows,  as  for  marking  Asparagus-beds ;  to  let  the  ''roots'* 
flower  before  they  are  disturbed ;  and  to  pick  out  all  the  bad 
ones,  leaying  the  best  to  finish  that  season's  growth.  Many  will 
bloom  the  tliird  season,  and  some  not  until  the  fourth ;  but 
much  depends  on  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
good  for  them.  The  seed-pod  is  always  underground,  and 
comes  up  to  the  surface  only  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  that 
generally  when  the  leayes  are  ripe  also,  and  as  some  of  them 
seed  like  weeds,  the  pods  should  be  caught  as  soon  as  their 
hertls  appear,  to  destroy  them  if  the  s e^  is  not  wanted,  for 
nothing  spoils  effeetiye  arrangements  of  the  flowers  so  much  as 
self-sown  seeds,  unless  the  roots  are  taken  up  every  year.  Many 
kinds  of  theyery  old  Crocuses  are  now  quite  barren  from  haring 
been  propagated  only  by  the  roots. 

None  of  the  Crocuses  are  natiyes  of  En^lsnd,  though  in  some 
places,  as  in  the  extensiye  meadows  at  Nottingham,  they  have 
taken  the  same  hold  of  the  soil  as  natiye  Crowfoots,  haying  first 
escaped  from  cultiyation.  In  the  same  way,  the  most  tiresome 
weed  in  the  market  gardens  between  Bichmond  and  Battersea, 
is  a  native  of  l^Iexico,  escaped  from  Kew  Gkurdens  within  the 
memory  of  persons  still  living  there.  No  one  knows  where  the 
Saffron  Crocus  (satiyus)  is  a  native  of;  but  as  Safihm  first 
acquired  celebrity  in  Asia,  it  is  presumed  to  be  a  native  of 
some  parts  bordering  on  Syria.  The  Arabic  name,  Zafaran, 
and  the  Moorish  and  Spanish  names,  Axafran  and  Safra,  ko  a 
^ood  way  to  uphold  that  opinion.  The  Italiana  call  all  Crocuses 
Zaferano,  and  the  French  Safiran,  so  that  a  Sardinian  corre- 
spondent, if  sent  from  Surbiton,  would  need  to  know  all  that,  if 
only  to  asAist  him  with  the  natives  in  hunting  them  out.  If 
ever  I  send  out  a  collector  of  Crocuses,  I  shall  first  tell  him 
where  to  begin  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  thence  to  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrenneau  and  Italian  Alps ;  then  on  to  Dalmatia,  the  Banat 
of  Hungary,  and  the  Balkan  to  the  Bosphorus ;  back  again  to 
the  blue  bells  of  the  Carpathian  ridge  and  South  Podolia,  thence 
by  Odessa  to  the  Alma,  Inkermann,  and  Xertch ;  then  across  to 
Caucasus,  to  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  and  lastly  to  turn  to  the 
right  to  Mount  Taurus,  return  by  Damascus,  and  take  all  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  on  his  way  home,  after  picking  up 
the  ouly  sort  in  Africa  on  the  hills  near  Tangiers. 

D.  Bbatox. 


THE   CAMELLIA   AND    ITS    CULTUEE.— No.  4 

Temperattjee. — It  is  really  wonderful,  so  to  speak,  how 
aceomniodating  Camellias  are.  In  some  places  you  will  find  them 
growing  and  floweriuF  in  delightful  profoaion  among  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  plants — such,  for  instance^  aa  those  poaaeased 
by  your  fair  correspondent  "A.  Z.,'*  who,  with  praiseworthy 
zeal,  has  msnaged  for  a  number  of  years  to  have  many  choice 
tlowers  to  please  the  eye,  while  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  house  she  haa  beni  able  to  obtain  fine  finiit  to  regale  the 
appetite.  Here  is  a  fertility  of  expedient,  and  a  praotical 
exemplar  of  what  can  be  done  by  those  ladies  who  take  a  lively 
interest,  as  thia  lady  has  done,  in  the  doings  and  success  of 
cottage  garden  sooieiies.  In  order  to  set  oursehrea  right,  how- 
ever, with  your  fair  correspondent,  while  applauding  her  efforts 
and  success,  we  beg  to  remind  her  that  nov-a-daya  it  requires 
all  the  efiTorts  of  first-eUii  gardeners,  with  first-dass  aooomxnoda- 


lion,  to  produce  flrst-chaa  samples  of  either  fruit  or  flowers  in 
return. 

There  ean  be  no  better  plaoe^  then,  for  cultivating  Camellias  to 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  than  a  house  specially  set  apart 
for  their  use.  Comparatively,  few  private  places  in  the  country 
can  bosst  of  such  a  structure,  and  yet  there  are  not  many  species 
of  plants  under  cultivation  that  offer  a  better  speculation  with 
the  same  amount  of  care.  The  demand  is  almost  unlimited,  from 
the  positive  large  to  the  superlative  largest,  from  the  two-shilling 
up  to  the  twenty*guinea  plant,  and  why  ?  because  the  plant  in 
the  three-feet  or  four-feet  tub  is  just  as  healthy  and  as  likely  to 
be  so  for  half  a  century  to  come,  as  the  plant  in  the  6-inch  pot. 
Those  that  have  houses  of  the  above  description  will  have  the 
very  important  advantage  of  letting  the  plants  have  the  temper- 
ature best  suited  to  their  wants.  There  will  also  be  less  manual 
labour  required;  for,aaiB  well  known,  where  the  accommodation 
is  limited  and  the  demands  for  space  from  other  subjects  entitled 
to  your  distinguished  consideration  equally  pressing,  it  is  then 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  fertile  in  expedients — moving  this 
section  here  pro  iimpore,  and  that  section  there,  and  mayhap 
bafiled  to  meet  your  requirements  in  such  a  way  as  you  would 
wish.  Such  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  majority  of  garden 
establishments  from  March  till  May. 

But  observe,  that  if  there  is  a  demand  for  a  succession  of 
bloom  for  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  one 
house  will  not  be  sufficient.  One  uniform  temperature  for  the 
entire  collection  throughout  the  season  irill  not  be  effective  in 
its  results.  Fou  may  select  early-flowering  sections  and  late- 
flowering  sections,  and  after  bud-formation  keep  some  of  the 
earlier  in-doors,  and  some  of  the  later  out-doors,  and  by  this 
method  occasionally  secare  a  six-months  succession,  which,  in 
many  cases,  will  be  all  that  is  requisite.  Much,  indeed,  depends 
upon  dimsPte.  In  this  oold,  northern  locality  upon  the  banks 
of  the  fresh- water  Clyde,  where  we  have  a  long  winter  and  short 
summer,  and  all  the  evils  concomitant  with  an  excessive  rain- 
fall, it  is  highly  injudicious  to  place  Camellias  out  of  doors ;  for 
even  with  the  best  drainage  and  most  careful  attention  they 
will  get  so  saturated  that  you  cannot  depend  upon  them  retain- 
ing their  buds.  I  agree  with  your  very  able  correspondent 
'* D.,  Dealy*  that  this  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  failure.  I 
nuiy  add  I  am  very  much  pleased — indeed,  it  would  be  the 
merest  affectation  to  conceal  it  that  some  of  my  remarks  have  met 
with  the  approbation  of  a  gentleman  of  his  philological  and 
practical  knowledge.  It  was  our  practice  for  a  number  of  years 
to  place  them  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  their  budC  were  properly 
developed ;  but  we  never  could  count  upon  that  success  which 
I  haa  uniformly  sttended  our  efforts  since  we  kept  them  at  all 
;  times  under  glass ;  not  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so 
'  where  climate  is  favourable  and  rainfall  moderate.  It  is  our 
opinion,  that  at  that  particular  period  of  annual  development 
they  require  all  the  solar  light  possible,  without,  recollect,  being 
subjected  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  so  that,  if  all  other 
things  were  equal,  a  sliaded,  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors 
would  undoubtiedly  be  preferable. 

In  order  to  insure  a  lengthened  period  of  bloom,  it  is  necessary 
to  diride  them  into  three  sections — the  early,  the  ordinary,  and 
the  late.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  combat  this  point,  and  lead 
respectable  proof  of  certain  results  with  less  systematic  appli- 
ances. If  you  wish  to  make  certainty  secure,  we  al^nrays  think 
it  is  wisdom  to  work  on  a  preconceived  plan ;  to  adopt  that 
which  experience  proves  effectual,  and  to  modify  or  discard 
altogether  that  which  may  not  be  suited  to  localities,  circum- 
stances, and  such  like.  Our  plan,  then,  is  to  select  a  batch  of 
those  which  have  a  tendency  to  oloom  early  and  to  bloom  success* 
fully ;  for  if  you  attempt  to  get  Duohesse  d*  Orleans,  Teutonia, 
Valteverado,  and  some  others  before  Christmas,  they  will  not 
expand  to  the  very  centre  of  their  bud  ;  at  all  events  you  cannot 
depend  upon  them  (some  of  the  varieties  even  with  the  very 
best  treatment,  flowering  at  the  most  suitable  time,  have  a  ten- 
dency in  this  direction),  whereas  Fimbriate,  Alba  plena,  Imbri- 
cata,  Lady  Hume^s  Blush,  Saccoi  nova,  Henri  Favre,  and  some 
others  will  bloom  well  at  any  time  they  are  called  upon  and 
prepared  for.  We  have  a  batch  of  the  above  that  bloom  from 
the  end  of  September  up  to  Christmas.  These  are  what  we  call 
the  "  early  section,"  and  thia  the  prescribed  time.  They  are 
cleared  out  of  the  conservatory  as  they  are  done  blooming,  and 
transferred  to  a  cool  vinery.  The  vinery  in  question,  we  begin 
to  force  never  earlier  than  tiie  third  week  in  January,  and  never 
later  than  the  first  week  in  February.  Thia  batch  has  a  elear 
month's  reat,  some  of  them  mova  at  a  mmimtim  temperatare. 
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of  not  loM  (luD  34°,  and  n 

bi'giu  to  be  pretty  prominent  just  ■•  the  home  ii  prepsrod  fc 

faruJDg,  BQd  tiiBJ  cunic  awa;  ut  ft  gradual  rise  of  temperaturi  «}ien  subjected  tu  rigoroua  cold.     I  have  knovn  0 

euited  to  the  iirogreds  of  tliu  Yinef .     I  ma;  here  attte  that  thit  lo  lire  orer  a  teyere  winter  out  of  doon  tutinjured,  iriiai  tki 

DBction  ecarcelj,  if  crer,  dropi  B  liiid.     iSinj  of  them,  on  the  ;onng  ahoota  of  the  Portugal  I«Drel  wtre  nippad.     It  il  Ml 

cantrarj,  h»e  freelj  to  be  disbudded ;   and  I  can,  with  the  adruable,  nlbeit,  for  those  who  wiah  to  grow  them  ■«  dtsontin 

greatest  confideuce,  rely  on  tbem  iCtht^  are  in  proper  conditioo  pUnta,  to  aulgect  them  to  ■  teoiperatuTe  under  tha  fiwwn^  uMii. 

at  the  root.  From  March  till  the  time  of  flower-bud*  anuidiDg,  thii  Hick 

I  now  redeem  the  pledge  I  gare  in  one  of  mj  contributione  to  ought  to  be  kept  aa  cool  at  pouible,  with  rmthor  an  0T«r  tim  n 

TnB  JouasiL  ox  Houticdltiibi  with  referenee  to  Tariegation  under  proportion  of  moisture   in  the  atmoaphen.     Aa  mri 

in  ttowen.    I  mentioned  that  I  had  hit  upon  a  plan  for  insurinf;  oounterpart  of  an  atmosphere  that  ii  raqnired  to  winter  MWW^ 

over;  individual  bloom  of  Camellia  Imbrioata  to  come  blotuhed,  fully  soft-wooded  greenhouse  planta.     It  ia  almoct  nnnaoaMV 

and  not  only  does  Imbricata  come  so,  hut  all  tbaae  which  have  to  mention,  that  that  part  of  the  houso  whera  they  an  loMM 

(he  least  dispoeition  to  Tariation.    In  the  courac  of  experience,  should  be  shaded  from  midday  tuna  to  modify  the  ttanposlnn 

I  obserted  the  flowers  that  bad  a  tendency  to  sport  were  veiy  By  following  up  this  method  with  two  yeui'  pmpaiaCiM^'iea 

much  auperior  as  sporta  if  they  huipened  to  be  in  bloom  during  may  calculate  upon  being  in  a  high  degree  aucceeafuL    bi 

December  and  the  terly  part  of  January.    I  noted  the  fact  stated  period  o(  retardation,  and  the  sequmtpiooeas,  maiiyo^ 

particularly,  and  further  obserred  those  that  unfolded  their  is  after  their  budi  are  properly  fanned.     There  must  be  M 

petala  in  March  and  April  had  Tery  much  less  inclination  to  "hungering"  them  of  temperature  at  the  proper  time.    IDMf 

sport)  many  of  the  plaata  Bhowiug  a  large   majority  of  aeli  require  whui  done  blooming  aa  high  a  temperature  aa  any  ottM 

flower),  and   those  that  were  blotdied  omy  very  partially  so.  other  batches,  aa  many  of  them  will  not  bloom  annually  nttu 

I  reaolTed  definitely  lo  test  the  value  of  the  hypotheeia  formed  wise,  and  some  of  tbem  cannot  be  coaxed  by  any  mean*. 
within   my  own  mind,  and   seleoted  three  or  four  plsnts  of        It  remains  for  me  only  to  etate,  that  the  (empentnnfbrtkBr 

Imbricata  that  had  done  blooming  in  the  beginning  of  March,  tucoeaiful  onlliration  througbont  the  year,   ahonld  not  bl  a 

These  were  placed  at  oocc  into  a  temperature  ranging  between  sudden  transition  from  a  low  to  a  high,  and  viee  wna.    It  ia 

(jO°  and  G0°  during  night,  and  10°  or  more  higher  during  the  neoeisary  that   this  should  be  thoroughly  undcntood,  kr  a- 

day ;   they  were  subjected  to   strong  heat,  and  proportionate  attention  to  small  matters,  and  thia  among  the  nnmbn,  st  a 

abundance  of  moisture  until  they  had  formed  their  Sower-buds,  certain  stage,  is  olio  one  of  the  causes  of  bud-dropping.    A  lo* 

and  were  then  traosferred  to  a  house  where  thej  had  abnndanee  temperature  during  the  derekipment  of  the  young  aboat^  as 

of  air  dnriug  the   day,  and  a  moderately  warm  temperature,  *ell  as  during  the  greaiter  part  of  the  prooeea  of  conaididatinsi 

caused  by    early  shulting-up  the  Tenlilalors  during  the  night,  at  all  events  until  the  foundation  of^tbe  atrurtum  m>  *^>^ 

Thia  treatment  continued  lo  the  end  of  August,  after  which  called  into  being  eibibite  some  d^«e  of  atmigtii  and  lanHi^ 

they  had  free  Tcnlilation  both  night  and  day.    They  succeeded  — i*  inimical  to  bud-formation.    Xou  m^  err  aa  nodb  at  ]m 

quite  as  aatiaractorily  aa  their  congeneia,  showing  abundance  of  please  on  the  side  of  heat,  with  ooiiwpoildiiic  uoiltnn  aid 

bloom,  and   same  of  them  opened  their  first  flower  early  iu  proper  shading,  with  desirable  reauUa  i  bat  by  dl  meana  try  la 

Ootober,  conlinuine  to  bloom  until  new  year's   day.    I  need  place  them  in  an  atmosphere  between  65°  aa  ■  MinimuHi  fir    ' 

only  add   that  eiery  individual  bloom  was  all  that  could  be  >ught,  and  BO*  as  a  maiimum  for  day  temperature,  and  if  JM 
deaired  for  sportiyeneas,  and  gaye  the  most  nnquahfied  satis-  -..-....  -..  <■         .    .    !_ 

faction.  Porertyst  the  root,in  general, ia  one  of  the  beat  mwoa 
for  promoting  Tariegation  ia  leafes.  The  planta  that  produced 
these  flowers  were  aa  liberally  treated  as  the  most  robust  samples 

in  the  collection,  and  the  foliage  was  rich  in  chlorophyUj  on  COMPAKATIVfi   COST    OP    WOOD   ABD   IB05 
the  wmtrary,  one  or  two  tiny  eiaroples  of  the  same  yariety  pro-  FOB   HORTICOLTDKAL   BBECTIOIfS. 

duoed  amall  flowers  with  no  diipoaition  to  Tanation.    Sereral        _  -  .     .      . 

authorities  in  ehemist-y  ayer  that  plants  giye  off  ovgen  by        L""^™ '° 'V.'%°lf  ■T^'i'*''^ '1^/'*!?^       -u.,^ 

decomposing  carbonic  ntid  during  the  day,  and  absorb  tbS  Utter  .    ^'™e  • '"•' »/  ^nck  already  erected  (which  mn*  be  tafan 

again  at  ni|ht ;  whereas  Dower,  perform  a  somewhat  difibrent  "'."k!??"^     '«^w",'"T°'T'  f   ^  ^"^^ 'S^  S^i 

function,  by  abtorbing  oxygen  at  all  times  and  emitting  carbonic  r"*™'"*'""^ff'Kl"ed"«l""'-t<'.»?'lhayiagbeente«fl|al 

acid.     It  is  true,  n^erttdese,  that  flower-buds  do  not  dilftr  ^" ''?"*?/""         beat,  and  were  mads  and  sont  n»fr  tobt 

essentially  from  leaf-buds,  «id  in  many  instances,  the  apportion-  ^  together,  I  apphed  to  a  bnilder  of  that  aort  ff  fcoas* 

ing  of  them  is  within  the  control  of  lie  cultivator.    Su^i,  an  ^  ""^'"  ""*  ""  '"  '""^rtau'  <">••  '«»"  «"0  *»  «»   .1 

epitome  ofour  practice  with  referonoetothoseclaased  under  the  ^'^PP'l'^.*?  °">f''°/'*^?n  VA  J"'!^??^  ^^SHi 

"earljaoction,"  which  inoludea  all  the  varieties  that  wc  wish,  of  bert;  Danti.c  t.mbn-  for  £11  10,.,  and  not  to  exoeed  fll 

-  -   -       -  VI  course,  1  chose  the  latter,  and  the  hooae  yraa  oo 

■e  placed  in  the  ^'7'_'?°;,*"i ''_"™'?.*"'*^_'^__  ^T'^.'* ''. 


mentioned  above,  as  soon  a.  they  are  blooming  in  the  ««:»  «>»rtlj  th«  »"»  zneuuremenbi  to  each  party.    Ms  TO 

.^..^rvatory.    The  last  flowers,  espeeiallv  durhig  March  and  bwlderaestunalem eluded  »entiUtion.     The  MrpeDter-a  dd 

April,  are  not  quite  expanded  whence  leif-hud.  burst  and  the  ■'°»' 'f  ^  ^,'"'  «dd  that  to  the  ar™^£12     TearfMowrt 

.younglearesareinpro^esofelongation.    By  this  time  the  Tinea  ?"«» '"'t^'°""*^*'i,?^  "'""*'>  ""^^  thatoUlee* 

have  made  considerable  progress,  and  afford   by  their  leaves  «19,  "»t«^  of  £"0  w  *120. 

eufficient  shade  to  the  tcHdw  shootlcts  from  a  ^nbing  mid.  ^  *""  a  wooden  ymr^,  and  added  an  iron  one  to  it  gf  MS 

^„  g„Q                                                                                         ^'  pattern.     It  was  done  by  our  country  whilcamith  at  a  nnch 

ThoM;  classed  under  the  "  Ute  aeotiou"   require   to   be   re-  ^h^per  rale  than  that  of  the  estimate  of  £110,  oompwingtaiglfc 

tsrded  as  much  as  posaibU  consistent  with  suoce»  in  blooming  "^  ''™"^"'  °^  "">  »'"■-*  Subschibm. 

them.    A  sprinkling  of  Camelliaa  in  bloom  during  the  month  — 

mixed  TOUe^t"n'y^"ls!  '  The  lenph'^'th^  ^,  hTwevOT.wd  CYCLAMEN   YJJROTMVyL 

the  great  call  upon  the  physical  energies  of  the  plant  rauder  Mb.  Bkitom  deaiiea  us  to  thank  "  T.  0."  for  the  ■iiiawlmil 

lie  blooms  I'omparatively  ahort-liyed.  It  ia  absolutely  neoeaiary,  Cyolamen  europEeum  irhicb  lie  sent.    Mr.  Baatofi  e^a  ha  anw 

.  the  lirtt  jilaoe,  in  selectinga  batch  for  flowering  at  this  period  law  the  Uke   before,   and  was  net  aware  that  the  EontpiM 

o  fix  iijion  bavafide  late  bloomers.     As  I  su-ti^ited  in  a  former  DyolsTuen  ever  aasumed  that  obaiaoter,  or  that  it  waa  »  nitiya 

onununicstion,  Ueahi  is  one  of  tlie  best  for  this  sort  of  work,  ii  to  far  south  aa  Genoa.    It  has  been  often  aaaarted  that  it  dil 

long  itilli  wliiL'li  might  be  named  Candidisaima,  General  Znochii,  [lot  extend  beyond  thePo,    EavcyoDsaanitinflowarillSBnif  f 

''riuireu  Qaci.hioclii,   Duchess  of  Iluccleuch,  Cup  oF  Beauty,  If  not,  depend  upon  it  the  plant  is  vanum.    I^ia  plant  wm 

ivliidnr-^cssr  Augusta,  Bubini.  Cayendishii,  and  Zeastii.    They  iug  up  in  I860,  m  a  rocky  district  ten  mile*  south  of  GaBoa. 

^uld  be  wintered  in  a  tempcrsture  at  a  minimum  of  W  and  The  leaf  is  exactly  that  of  europonm ;  but  Uie  s] 

'(y.    On  oue  occasion,  I  retarded  Bealii  in  a  house  where  the  'ariable  in  the  form  of  the  Isavea,  and  it ' 

■npvralur-    ■•— •sionally   fell  to  the  froeiing-point,  until  the     he  top  of  (he  bulb  which  ia  the  chirf  cba  , 

.CO"     --C--          ^urie,  some  stray  >^IoaDi>  r~"%ining  ten  da^'  he  leaves  ■>"*  the  flowen  oome  fram  (bat  apnr  and  not  bem 
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Siioh  Cydamene,  probabl/,  could  be  propagated  from  outtingt 
just  at  easily  as  Gloiinias.  The  spur  cat  into  as  many  pieces  as 
there  are  leayes  on  it,  erery  piece  would  make  as  lawfid  a  cutting 
as  any  from  the  stem  of  a  Begonia. 

The  seedling  from  *'  a  genuine  coum  '*  is  a  true  cross  between 
ct  and  persioum,  not  vemum,  and  there  are  many  just  like  it  in 
■the  Wellington  Boad  Nursery,  where  a  loYely  race  is  now  really 
splendid  and  well  worth  going  to  see.  But  what  shall  we  say  u 
ipersioum  was  not  the  £ither  ? 

Pray  arrange  "^our  facts  and  thoughts  **  on  Cyclamens,  and, 
sw  soon  as  conTement,  let  us  have  than  in  fulL  There  is  one 
-fact  that  Cyclamen  people  ought  to  know,  and  it  is  that  there  is 
A  decidedly  distinct  species  of  Cyclamen  now  in  bloom  with  the 
Messrs.  iVaser,  of  Lea  Bridge  Nursery,  that  has  not  yet  been 
described,  unless  it  was  by  Dr.  Sibtlx^  in  his  "  Flora  Grseoa.*' 
We  haye  seen  the  kind  in  bloom  three  or  four  years  since. 


PEOTECTING  SEED  FEOM  MICE. 

To  prcTcnt  the  ntTsges  of  mice  in  sowing  Peas,  the  following 
plan  has  been  used  with  perfect  success  :~The  Peas  are  first 
soaked  in  water  for  an  hour,  then  drained  from  it ;  and  to  a 
quart  of  the  seed  stir  in  a  good  tea-spoonful  of  resin  in  finest 
powder.  It  in  no  way  ii^und  their  growth,  and  was  a  perfect 
preTentiTe  to  the  mice  touching  them. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  lost  by  mice  all  her  Gladioli  bulbs.  I 
have  a  large  nimiber  to  plan^  do  you  think  I  may  adopt  the 
resin  for  tl^m,  of  course  not  sowing  the  bulbs,  but  onij  moisten- 
ing them  to  make  the  resin  adhere  P 

Is  Yucca  gloriosa  superba  quite  hardy,  so  as  to  be  planted  on 
a  lawn  ?— A  Subbobibsb  ov  Foub  Yxabs. 

[Powdered  resin  is  not  a  noyd  suggestion  as  a  protector  of 
Peas  against  mice ;  but  moutening  them  to  induce  the  powder's 
adherence,  we  think,  is.  If  the  powder  will  protect  Peas,  we 
haye  no  doubt  that  it  will  equally  protect  Gladioli  bulbs. 

The  Yucca  is  quite  hardy  enough  to  endure  our  ordinary 
wintors  on  a  lawn.] 


THE  MANETTI  BOSE  STOCK. 

Mb.  Bsatok  is  full  of  experience  in  many  things,  as  I  am 
eure  we  are  all  willing  to  testify ;  but  he  is  but  a  youtii  in  Bose 
culture,  or  he  would  not  haye  said,  page  445,  *'xott  will  haye 
no  end  of  trouble  if  yon  bud  Manetti  stocks  fnna  a  nursery — 
you  will  never  be  free  from  Manetti  suckers  as  long  as  you  liye." 
This  seems  to  me  discourteons  in  the  extreme  to  a  body  of  most 
respectable  men,  and  is,  mbreoyer,  as  far  as  my  experience  has 
£one,  entirely  incorrect ;  for  it  implies  that  Manetti  stocks  bought 
from  a  nurseryman  would  poison  the  ground  with  root-suckers, 
or  "  spawn,"  as  such  things  are  often  called. 

I  repeat  that,  although  I  haye  known  the  stock  thirty  years, 
I  hare  neyer  seen  it  put  forth  root-suckers  to  any  extent ;  so 
that  to  yerify  his  prediction  that  those  who  buy  Manetti  stocks 
from  a  nursery  wul  neyer  be  free  from  them,  the  buying  culti- 
yator  must  cut  off  the  stem-suckers  and  make  cuttings  of  them, 
as  they  will  not  spread  of  their  own  free  will  like  Baq»berriee  or 
Dog  Boses.  My  oooyiction,  with  regwd  to  the  non-effect  of 
cutting  out  the  buds,  dates  about  ten  years  back,  although  long 
anteoraent  to  that  period  I  had  macie  it  a  oommon  practice ; 
but  I  think  it  was  soon  after  then  that  I  found  out  the  only 
method  to  keep  the  dormant  buds  from  breaking  was  to  bury 
the  stem.  Experience  gaye  the  hint  after  this  manner.  I 
much  wished  to  naye  near  my  house  a  bed  of  those  meet  brSUiant, 
•but  rather  delicate-growinff  Bosee,  Comte  Bobrinsky  and  Comte 
d'£o,  budded  on  stems  Mout  a  foot  in  height,  and  so  I  had 
Manetti  cuttings  carefully  disbudded  and  budded  with  them. 
They  grew  well  the  first  year,  the  stocks  not  haying  got  a  firm 
roothold ;  the  second  year  the  stems  commenced  to  burst  with 
vitality,  and  numerous  dusters  of  stem-8ud[er8  made  their 
appearance — ^these  were  remoyed  yery  frequently,  but  the  heads 
languished ;  the  third  year  there  were  more  stem-suckers  than 
eyer,  and  my  fayourite  Boses  became  mildewed  and  died.  I 
obeerred  this  propensity  of  the  stoek,  eyen  when  budded  with 
oomparatiyely  free-growing  kinds,  if  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  stem  of  the  stock  was  exposed  to  the  air,  and  this  led  me  to 
that  most  successful  method,  now  general  with  all  who  undOT- 
fltmd  Boee  culture — yiz.,  to  bud  yery  low  and  bury  the  stock ; 
to  plant  the  cuttings  as  directed  in  my  last  paper ;  to  transplant 


them,  and  bud  as  near  the  root  as  possible.  In  early  times, 
probably  before  Mr.  Beaton  eyer  heard  the  name  of  this  stocks 
1  used  to  haye  the  cuttings  planted  in  ridges  (they  were  alway, 
disbudded  just  as  we  do  Currant  cuttii^),  the  earth  drawn 
away  and  the  buds  inserted ;  bat  the  ndges  in  hot  weather 
beciune  dry,  buddinff  was  difficult,  and  the  plants,  although 
yigorous,  were  not  wdl  rooted ;  so  as  soon  as  my  stock  allowed 
me  to  do  it,  I  had  the  cutting  transpluated  after  remaining  a 
year  in  the  cutting-bed,  and  this  method  I  still  practise. 

If  the  s<»l  of  Mr.  Beaton's  garden  really  does  induce  this  stock 
to  put  forth  root-suckers,  so  as  '*  neyer  to  be  free  from  Manetti 
tuckers,*'  I  should  feel  much  gratified  if  he  will  one  day  leave  a 
specimen  at  your  office.  I  know  so  well  how  capricious  soils 
are  in  their  effscts  upon  trees  and  plants,  that  although  I  haye 
never  seen  a  Manetti  Bose  full  of  root-suckers,  I  ehoiUd  not  be 
surprised  at  seeing  one. 

It  will  require  two  or  three  years  before  I  can  again  test  if 
disbudded  cuttings  will  put  forth  suckers  from  their  stems  when 
exposed  to  the  air ;  but  I  shall,  if  spared,  **  try  again." 

In  writing  about  this  stock,  I  hope  I  have  not  penned  a 
sentence  tii^^ed  with  asperity  or  discourtesy.  Mr.  Beaton's 
experience  seems  to  differ  so  widely  from  mine,  that  I  frit  com* 
peUed  to  notice  it. — ^A  NpusiBYHiLN. 

P.S. — ^I  accept  Mr.  Beaton's  challenge  which  he  giyes,  page  477, 
in  nearly  the  follovring  words  : — **  I  will  disbud  any  Bose-shoot 
of  last  season's  growth,  or  the  leading  shoot  of  any  tree  or  plant 
in  our  climate,  and  I  will  challenge,  after  doing  it,  all  the  prac- 
tice of  Europe  to  get  one  single  cluster  of  buds  to  ^w  from  any 
one  of  them."  I  shall,  therefore,  beg  my  old  friend  to  accept 
of  a  few  yoimg  trees  of  iUiododen£ron  ponticum  to  disbud. 
How  ddUghtedne  will  be  to  find  not  a  cluster  of  buds  only,  but 
every  portion  of  the  stem  alive  with  them,  if  the  plants  are 
treatedkindly. 

[This  comes  of  jumping  at  conclusions  from  what  appears 
in  the  columns  for  correspondents,  the  particulars  which  guide 
the  answers  not  being  known.  I  said  nothing  about  root- 
suckers  in  that  answer,  and  tiie  '*  Ntjbssbymak  "  said  there 
are  two  sorts  of  suckers.  I  would  lay  my  head  to  be  shaved  if 
there  is  one  nurseryman  in  Europe  who  could  keep  the  Manetti 
Boses,  which  were  deecribed  to  me  in'  that  qnettion,  from  pro- 
ducing suckers  as  long  as  the  plants  lived.  The  plants  were  Bttle 
*'stoou,"  with  from  three  to  five  shoots  issuing  from  the  collar, 
and  there  were  two  layers  of  growth  in  them.  And  I  am  ready 
to  prove  that  no  man  on  emh  could  keep  these  plants  from 
throwing  up  suckers  from  above  the  collar  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  I  have  been  too  long  on  the  turf,  and  I  am  too  well 
known  to  take  any  offence  at  the  charge  against  me  for  dis* 
courteousness.  Eyeiybody  tells  me  I  am  too  mueh  the  other 
way,  and  they  say  wliat  everybody  says  is  true. — ^D.  Bbaton.] 


BOSE  CUTTINGS. 

Ik  The  Joubkal  of  HoanovxTirBS,  YoL  I,  page  307,  you 
say  that  "the  last,  half  of  March  is  the  best  time  for  making 
Bose  cuttings.  Three-inch  little  side  shoots  slipped  off  with  a 
heel  the  best  sort  of  all  Bose  cuttings." 

By  these  ''three-inch  little  side  shoots"  do  you  mean  the 
young  tender  shoots  of  this  year,  or  the  ripened  wood  of  last? — 

A  BOBE-FAirCIXB. 

[The  ripened  shoots  of  last  year.] 


ICE-STACKS. 

Hayino,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  worthy  employer,  adopted 
ice-stacks  for  preeerving  ice,  I  write  to  state  thi^  I  haye  every 
reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  twenty 
years*  experience.  We  never  foil  in  keeping  it  for  twelve 
months,  or  mudi  longer  if  it  were  necessary.  On  the  18th  of 
January  last,  when  I  had  the  heap  nnoovered  previously  to 
putting  together  another  year's  supply,  there  was  a  large  body 
of  ice  left  (which  is  not  disturbed),  and  is  sufficient  to  have 
lasted  till  midsummer.  On  one  occasion  the  house  was  supplied 
with  ice  from  the  same  heap  for  two  years. 

Believing  the  method  we  adopt  to  be  the  most  certain  and 
the  most  simple  way  of  keeping  ice^  I  will  give  my  practice  in 
detaiL 

The  situation  of  the  hei»  u  a  dry  loamy  bank,  surrounded 
with  laine  Beech  trees^  whi&  partially  shade  it  from  the  mid- 
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daj  tun.  It  is  80  ytrdt  from  the  pond  and  6  feet  abore  its  lend. 
It  requires  ten  men  for  three  days  to  put  up  the  heap,  and  the 
way  we  prooeed  is  as  follows : — ^We  use  a  boat  to  break  and  float 
the  ioe  to  the  side,  which  is  thrown  out  and  broken  just  suJR- 
ciently  smaU  for  the  barrows ;  it  is  then  wheeled  to  the  site,  and 
thoroogfaly  broken  as  it  is  thrown  down.  I  have  sometimes 
used  a  little  snow  with  the  ice,  which  sayes  considerable  labonr 
in  breaking.  When  the  heap  is  about  4  feet  high  the  ice  is 
wheeled  upon  planks,  lifting  them  higher  as  the  heap  proc^^sses, 
which  when  finished  is  in  the  shape  of  a  oone  12  feet  high  and 
16  fbet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  is  then  eoFerod  a  foot  thick 
with  clean  Beech  leaves,  and  in  about  three  weeks  we  give  it 
another  covering  of  leaves  of  the  same  thickness ;  a  £bw  branches 
are  then  thrown  over  the  leaves  to  keep  them  in  their  place,  and 
the  ice  is  lecore. — J.  Griee7bhieli>8,  2^  Chnrdens,  Sartaen,  Oxon, 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRB  EKFUSE. 

You  were  not  much  in  error  in  saying  it  could  only  be  ob- 
tained here ;  because,  if  it  can  be  got  eUewhere  we  believe  it 
must  be  from  parties  who  are  infringing  Barsham's  Patent, 
which  has  not  expired.  We  have,  from  the  date  of  the  patent, 
been  interested  in  it,  and  are  now  the  sole  proprietors. 

It  is  only  two  weeks  ago  we  succeeded  m  ootaining  a  verdict 
in  an  action  against  one  Pulmer  for  infringing  this  patent.  The 
trial,  a  short  statement  of  which  is  given  in  the  TSme9  of 
the  26th  of  February  last,  lasted  three  days.  Some  few  years 
ago  a  person  at  Bristol  was  using  our  patented  process,  but  we 
understood  he  discontinued  after  a  notice  from  us.  Should  he 
or  any  one  else  be  doing  it  there  now,  we  shall,  of  course, 
interfere. 

Mr.  Barsham  gave  the  name  of  "  pulp  "  to  this  refuse,  but  it 
is  more  like  sawdust,  though  not  so  periihable.  A  laigeheap  of 
it  haa  been  on  our  premises  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and  it  aoes 
not  appear  to  be  decayed  in  the  sKgfatest  degree.  There  is  a 
quantity  of  short  fibre  in  it  which  answers  admirably  for  drain- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  flower^pots.  In  page  478,  of  last  week's 
Number  of  Thx  JorBVAL  ot  HoBncuLTum,  is  described  a 
method  of  making  **  hotbeds  without  manure."  We  have  no 
doubt  the  cocoa-nut  refuse  would  be  an  excellent  material  for 
such  purpose,  treated  in  the  same  way  with  leas  proportions  of 
lime,  aoia,  and  water,  and  that  it  would  retain  heat  for  a  very 
long  period.  In  the  International  Kxhibition  we  shall  have 
specimens  of  this  cocoa-nut  refnse.  You  will  observe  by  onr 
advertisement  that  we  supply  small  bagfuls  at  a  low  price  ;  but 
if  any  peraon  requiring  a  large  quantity  will  write  to  us,  we  will 
make  a  great  reduction  in  the  price. — Trs  Patbkt  Cocoa  Fibbk 
COXPAKT,  Kin^on-ci^ThameM, 


of  eourse,  in  small  pots,  and  when  tht  poCa  sre  filled  with  noli 
they  ought  to  be  repotted  direetlr.  Fens  aufiinr  gieitfly  ft«i 
drought.  Indeed,  when  once  the  ball  of  earth  beeomes  thoiiimii^ 
dry  the  plants  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  perish.  If  enr  jm 
ofaeerve  them  drooping  very  mudi,  you  had  t>eeter  phee  thspii 
in  a  vessel  of  tepid  water  and  let  them  remain  for  an  hovor 
two  till  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots  have  become  thBwiag)Jy 
soaked. 

The  proper  soil  for  Ferns  is  a  compost  of  two  parts  of  §mkj 
fibry  peat,  one  part  turfy,  and  one  part  leaf  mould,  with  platr 
of  sand  added.  Mix  them  thoroughly,  but  do  not  rift  tha  toil 
and  previous  to  potting  let  the  compost  be  placed  in  a  mm 
room  to  become  aired  and  moderately  diy.  Then  pot  ths, 
giving  them  a  moderately  liberal  shift.  Drain  wril  with  cImb 
broken  pots,  covering  the  drainage  with  a  layer  of  the  rooAm 
parts  of  the  compost.  Then  place  the  ball  in  the  centre  of  As 
pot  and  fill  all  round  it  with  tlie  compost,  taking  care  to  pMiit 
down  pretty  firm,  and  leave  a  space  of  the  pot  unfilled  to  hold 
water  sufiicicnt  to  wet  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the  pot.  Whn 
pots  are  filled  quite  full  the  water  runs  ofi"  over  the  nm,  and  thn 
the  ball  does  not  get  moistened,  ndther  to  the  centre  nor  jet  to 
the  lower  parts ;  consequently  the  plant  is  starved  for  want  of 
water.  This  is  a  serious  evD,  and  many  a  fine  specinsB  hv 
gradually  sunk  under  such  treatment.  Avoid  this  enor  ly 
leaving  the  soil  in  small  pots  a  quarter  of  an  inch  bekvfiis 
rim  ;  the  next  size  half  an  inch,  and  so  on  till  in  lai|e  pots^ 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  space  to  hold  water  is  left  at  the  pottoig 
time. 

Your  Ferns  planted  out  amongst  stones  in  the  rockeiy  il|b 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  good  top-dressing  of  fresh  eomposl 
every  spring.  Previous  to  laying  it  on,  scrape  away  as  mnu  of 
the  old  soil  as  you  can  without  injuring  the  roots.  I(  hmranr, 
you  keep  the  rock  stones  moderately  moist,  the  Ferns  will  mm 
there  much  finer  than  in  pots,  the  roots  will  penalnte  oaip 
into  the  soil  and  find  nourishment  even  from  the  stones  IImbh 
selves,  for  if  you  remove  a  stone  placed  near  a  Fsm  joa  wiB 
»ee  the  roots  adhering  to  it  like  hay.] 


SUCCESSION  OP  FLOWEMNG  PLANTS 

IN  BEDS. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  plants  would  be  suitable  for  plant- 
ing out  in  beds  with  Asters,  to  fiower  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
to  make  a  show  tiU  the  Asters  begin  to  bloom  P — Avil^QUiBEiL 

[Scarlet  and  Variegated  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Yerbenas, 
and  blue  Lobeliaii,  with  Variegated  Alyssum — all  bedding  plants. 
Then  Delphiniums,  of  which  formosum  and  Hendersonii  are  the 
two  best  for  the  purpose,  and  spring-sown  Clarkias  and  Collinsias, 
with  Gilias,  and  many  other  early  summer  annuals.] 


APRICOTS  UNDEE  GLASS. 

Many  of  your  readers  have,  I  doubt  not.  Apricot  tresi  in 
orohard-housos  now  in  full  bloom  ;  they  ahould  be  most  esnfal 
in  giving  them  abundance  of  air.  A  cold  north-east  or  csit 
wind  will,  if  admitted  freely  in  the  daytime,  dry  the  pollsB  aai 
assist  in  tetting  the  fruit.  Those  who  have  travelled  in  tts 
south  of  France  in  ^larch  when  the  Almond'  and  Apricot  tmi 
are  in  bloom,  and  have  felt  that  bitter  **  bise^"  or  north  wiad, 
which  seems  to  assist  in  setting  the  ^ruit,  as  the  tteea  (oakis 
injured  by  still  hoar  frosts);alwavs  bear  abundant  eropa,  wiD  boI 
fear  to  allow  our  compmtiTely  mild  March  winoi  to  blow 
through  their  houses. — ^T.  B. 


MANAGEMENT   OF   TEOPICAL   FERNS    IN 

POTS  AND  IN  A  ROCKERY. 

1  HAVE  a  considerable  number  of  tropical  Ferns,  growing 

'me  in  pots  and  some  in  rockwork.    Will  you  tell  me  whether 

jie  first  require  repotting,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  best  time  of  the 

'ear  for  so  doing  F    And,  also,  whether  those  in  the  rockwork 

-ill  require  fresh  soil  about  the  roots,  and  when  should  that  be 

,i  ..  \^^  .or  potting  tropical  Ferns  is  early  in  spring  the 
.Jr        t  of  March  will  do  vefy  welL    Ferns  inake  aonndance 

'*-  ibrous  roots,  and,  therewiih,  quickly  fill  ttieir  pots: 
>^ivw»«,  they  require  repotting  at  least  once  a-year.  Some  of 
\e  atronger  Krowers  may  even  require  rating  a  second  time  r 


ADD  GARDENS  TO  YOUR  COTTAGES. 

Vx&Y  recent^  the  Rev.  F.  Trench  delivered  an  adnirBUs 
lecture  to  the  Botley  Fanners'  Club  on  "The  Eogiiah  Labonitf 
in  the  diiferent  stages  of  his  life."  He  sketched  him  tnm 
"  schooling  time  "  to  Isdship,  from  manhood  to  old  age^  pointiiir 
out  truthfully,  wisely,  and  eloquently  what  the  laboarer  shoeU 
do  for  himself,  and  what  others  should  do  for  him  in  each  ef 
those  periods  of  his  career ;  for,  as  the  lecturer  obacnred.  "the 
labouring  man  has  claims  upon  us  all  which  we  ought  thoa^*' 
fully  to  recognise,  and  manifest  too,  not  in  feeling  alone^  not  in 
worda  alone,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth." 

We  regret  that  we  must  not  devote  space  enough  for  Imib 
(quotations  from  this  lecture,  but  we  will  &id  room  for  the  boht 
eoncluiion  agreed  upon  by  the  assembled  formers ;  for  it  dor 
them  infinite  honour,  and  is  in  unison  with  the  elfbrts  we  har» 
for  many  years  directed  towards  the  same  object. 

A  discussion  ensued,  says  the  report,  wliieh  turned  priaeipi^f 
upon  the  necessity  of  providing  better  cottsgea  for  the  labuiiit 
the  evils  which  arise  firom  taking  children  too  eariy  fitm  wAoA 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  allotaient  systeoi,  and  the  piejiiJida- 
effects  of  the  law  of  settlement,  after  which  the  foUowmg  *~ 
tion  was  submitted  to  the  meeting  and  agreed  to  :^ 

"  Tks  GondMoo  of  the  fann  Isbsorer  la  the  varloas  alaasB  af  Ua 
madi 


vary  mach  Maellorated  by  profidiBK  tate,  as  assr  as  posiUi  la  tka  sssaa* 
**is  Isboar,  «-*tli  a  eottags  coatainhir  soWrtit  rsonis  lor  the  saeailly  ef  tta 
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Bedlng  one-ilxth  of  mi  mto,  Init  regolatod  by  the  ^e  of  hU  funUy, 
Hcient  to  raiae  TegeUblet  tor  his  nmily,  and  employ  hla  gaiplu 
vlthout  encRMcbing  on  the  ttxenjcUi  dne  to  hia  employer.** 

that  resolution  we  give  a  lieartjtnd  anreaerred  aateBti 
B  retolt  of  half  a  century's  ohserfation  of  the  laboimrs 
:he  plough  and  the  spade  is  follj  in  nnison  with  the 
ns  which  that  resolution  embodies.  A  garden  is  a  bless- 
leed  at  the  dlspoaal  of  the  cottage  tmant ;  it  supplies  him 
is  with  healthful  food  and  healthful  oooupation ;  adds 
!r  charm  to  his  home,  and  whatever  renders  that  attraotife 
as  the  attractiFe  power  of  the  beershop.  We,  like  the 
sr,  hare  known  many  a  labourer  at  the  close  of  life  eling- 
th  fondness  to  "his  old  beloTed  cottage*' — and  we  can 
ith  unesaggerated  truth  that  it  has  been  in  ererj  instanee 
ige  with  a  garden. 


MR.  WILLIAM  PAUL'S  NURSEKIES, 

WALTHAM  CEOSS. 

3  name  of  Mr.  William  Paul  is  familiar  to  erery  lo?er  of 
seen  of  Flowers  as  an  authority  to  whose  decision  all  her 
ts  bow ;  and  now  that  she  is  beginning  to  develope  her 
ng  honours,  a  visit  to  his  extensive  grounds  will  amply 
the  horticulturist,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  for  the 
which  he  may  thus  employ.  And  from  what  we  know 
.  W.  Paul — and  we  have  known  him  long — wo  can  assure 
tending  visitor,  to  whichever  class  he  may  belong,  that  he 
leet  with  every  facility  in  examining  the  treasures  which 
itablishment  contains. 

nding  most  of  our  time  in  the  great  -city,  a  run  into  the 
ry  is  a  rarity  to  us,  even  when  there  is  something  particular 
leen ;  and  though  hardly  fHrepared  to  expect  much  at  this 
,  we  resolved  on  a  trip  into  Herts,  where,  out  of  the  reach 
I  turmoil  and  smoke  of  the  town,  oxen  are  still  to  be 
t  plough,  and  windoiills  still  picturesquely  crown  the  dis- 
minences  despite  the  invading  power  of  steam.  Availing 
ves,  however,  of  this,  we  were  in  half  an  hour  at  the 
lam  Cross  Station,  to  the  platform  of  which  Mr.  Paul's 
ds  immediately  adjoin,  and  £Dr  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
LI  now  endeavour  to  detail  what  we  there  saw. 
entering  the  nurseries  by  the  walk  which  leads  by  the  aide  of 
I  way  we  noticed  a  number  of  Boses  trained  against  the  paling 
3parcntly  not  long  planted,  but  which,  when  full  grown, 
fiord  an  admirable  screen*  Farther  on  we  come  to  the 
d  devoted  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  and  hardy  shrubs, 
ying  an  extent  of  thirty  acres,  the  soil  being  a  fixie  mellow 
between  3  feet  and  4  feet  in  depth,  with  a  substratum  of 
— admirably  adapted  for  fruit  trees  and  indeed  all  kinds  of 
k,  so  friable  that  on  touching  it  where  it  had  been  thrown 
Cell  to  pieces  like  slaked  lime,  and  to  use  a  term  not  recog- 
[)y  chemists,  but  well  understood  by  gardeners,  "fresh" — that 
i  from  the  inert  vegetable  soil  vhSa.  which  old  eardens  so 

abound.  Nearest  the  railwsy  the  soil  is  of  a  lighter 
;ter  than  elsewhere,  being  rather  a  light  loam  but  not  too 

so — here  arc  Rose-stoclu  by  the  thousand,  or,  rather,  by 
f  thousands,  all  waiting  the  process  which  shall  convert 
into  tlie  pride  of  many  a  gai^en.  We  also  observed  by 
ie  of  a  grass  walk  running  parallel  to  the  railway  a  row, 

300  yards  in  length,  of  trees  of  such  kinds  as  are  most 
lental  either  by  their  flowers  or  foliage,  or  weeping  pendu- 
labit ;  when  farther  advanced  these  will  form  a  pretty 
round  to  the  nurseries,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to 
ravcUers  who  pass  along  the  line.  But  alas !  such  is  the 
ty  of  modern  transit  that  there  is  scarce  time  to  observe^ 
le  objoc^ts  luive  faded  from  our  eyes — a  pleasant  memory 
othing  more. 

»m  this  lower  part  of  the  ground  a  broad  grass  avenue,  a 
sr  of  a  mile  in  length,  leads  to  the  offices  and  glass  struc- 
( though  for  use  in  wet  weather,  there  is  a  gravelled  path 
I),  and  on  each  side  of  this  avenue  are  alternately  small 
IT  and  larger  oblongbeds  filled  with  evergreens — such  as 
sdendrons,  Kalmias,  Yews,  &C.,  and  a  multitude  of  Holly- 
In  the  quarters  adjoining  we  noticed  Berberis  aqui- 
1,  even  though  not  in  flower  looking  very  attractive  by  its 
^-coloured  foliage,  and  showing  for  bloom.  AUo  a  fine 
of  pyramiiial  Pear  trees,  healthy  and  clean  as  could  be 
d,  with  tlieir  buds  just  bursting.  We  must  also  not 
o  notice  a  permanent  lattice  fence  for  trumng  fruit  trees 


intended  for  cultivation  against  walb — such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  PeMsbesi  tad  Apricots ;  and  when  We  state  that  the  top 
rail  is  7  feet  ieom  the  ground,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  these 
finiit  trees  oaa.be  translierred  to  the  walls  in  a  bearing  condition — 
an  important  oonsideratioD  with  all  and  espedally  with  those 
who  dread  the  verification  of  the  saying,  **  He  that  plants  Pears 
plants  for  his  heirs.'* 

Among  Oonifertt  were  several  fine  plants  of  WeOinfftonia 
gigantea  some  of  which  were  planted  only  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
then  not  more  than  6  inohea  nigh,  now  18  inches  at  Inst — a 
proof  of  how  rapidly  this  valuable  tree  grows  under  fiivonrable 
ciroumstanoes. 

From  comridering  these  incipient  giants  we  passed  to  some 
tiny  individuals  of  the  same  family,  only  growing  to  the  height 
of  2  feet  or  8  fiset.  Of  these  there  was  a  good  collection,  among 
wluch  the  Dwarf  Spruce  Abies  excelsa  pygmsea,  A.  stricta, 
with  small  bright  green  foliage;  A.  Ghregorii,  and  A.  variearata,  with 
whitish  or  pale  yellow  leaves  were  the  most  striking ;  A.  Findo- 
niensis,  which  attains  a  greater  elevation,  is  another  kind  with 
variq^aled  foliage.  There  were  also  some  fine  plants  of  A. 
Mendesii,  with  vivid  green  leaves;  and  A.  Douglasii,  with 
bright  green,  somewhat  glaucoos  leaves,  forming  in  its  native 
countries  a  stately  tree  ot  from  150  feet  to  200  £et  in  heieht ; 
the  same  kind  of  Pine  in  fact  as  that  which  fumisbed  the  fofty 
mast  that  is  to  be  seen  at  Xew,  and  which  created  uo  mucn 
sensation  at  the  time  it  was  raised. 

We  were  particularly  struck  by  some  specimens  of  a  Black 
Tew,  which  was  of  a  mora  branching  and  pyramidal  habit  of 
growth  than  the  Irish,  and  better  clothed  at  bottom  where  other 
kinds  are  apt  to  become  bara  and  unsightly.  Being  alio  of 
comparatively  slow  growth  it  is  admurably  adapted  for  the 
centres  of  beds  and  for  low  hedges. 

Having  thus  glanced  over  the  hardy  department,  we  will  now 
pass  to  the  houses  which  are  situated  near  the  high  road  leading 
through  Waltham  Gross  towards  Edmonton,  and  thence  to 
London.  They  are  all  built  on  the  same  plan  and  heated  by 
one  boiler  of  the  saddle  description,  having  projecting  wings  at 
top  so  as  to  catch  the  full  influence  of  the  fire  ;  it  is,  as  near  as 
we  could  judge,  about  6  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it  are  about  2000  fset  of  pipe ;  but  it  is  capable  of  heat- 
ing a  much  greater  extent. 

All  the  houses  here  are  numbered — a  system  worthy  of  imits- 
tion  in  other  extensive  establishments,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
persons  employed,  yet  highly  desirable  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors  and  for  the  purpose  of  description. 

The  first  one  which  we  entered  was  a  span-roofed  structure, 
50  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high  on  the  inside. 
For  the  purpose  of  ventilation  every  alternate  front  light,  each 
4  feet  long,  is  made  to  open  by  means  of  hinges  and  a  quadrant 
arm,  so  that  any  amount  of  air  can  be  given  at  will.  Ventilation 
at  top,  a  point  which  is  too  often  disregarded,  is  also  provided 
for  by  moveable  lights  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  by  means  of 
a  pullev ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tendency  of  heated 
air  is  always  upwards  by  reason  of  its  smaller  sp«cific  gravity, 
and  that  if  no  exit  be  afforded  for  such  air  no  emcient  ventila- 
tion can  exist.  The  glass  used  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  houses, 
is  16  oz.,  bedded  in  putty  and  bradded  down,  but  not  puttied 
above ;  glased  in  this  way  very  little  if  aiiv  drip  occurs. 

In  this  house  were  Tea  Boses  planted  out  in  the  beds  last 
July,  in  a  soil  consisting  of  the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture, 
dung,  and  some  lime  rubbiih.  A  few  Roses — such  as  Solfa- 
terre,  Triomphe  de  Bennes,  Cloth  of  Oold,  Lamarque,  and 
Oloire  de  I)  jon,  the  latter  of  which  had  m^ide  before  it  was 
pruned  a  growth  of  10  feet  in  length  since  it  was  planted,  grew 
in  the  centre  of  the  bed  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  roof. 
The  beds  here  both  in  the  centre  and  at  the  sides  were  sur- 
rounded by  4i-inch  brickwork,  coloured  of  a  pale  slate,  which 
being  of  a  subdued  tone  is  found  to  harmonise  better  with  the 
prevailing  colours  of  the  flowen  than  a  glaring  white.  AH  the 
Boses  were  looking  healthv,  especially  considering  how  recently 
they  were  planted.  This  house  was  very  light  and  aiij,  and  no 
artificial  heat  was  afibrded. 

In  the  next  house  were  some  Cinerarias  just  coming  into 
bloom,  which  will  in  another  week  present  a  gay  appearance.  Of 
the  most  forward  were  Smith's  Brilliant,  rich  maroon ;  Othello, 
plum ;  and  Flower  of  Spring,  white^  edged  with  rosy  purple, 
very  fine,  large,  good  shape  and  habit,  and  a  free  flowerer.  But 
fSsr  more  noticeable  here  was  a  fine  collection  of  Camellias  on  the 
st^  in  the  centre,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were 
Prmcesse  Bacchioohi,  mentioned  in  our  last  Number,  page  471, 
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iB  haying  been  awarded  a  Special  Certificate  by  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society;  ColTillii  striata, 
about  8i  inches  across,  white  pink  striped;  another  kind  un- 
named, with  a  magnificent  waxy  white  flower  with  occasional 
pink  stripes,  and  4  inches  across ;  Eximia,  blood  red,  yery  full 
and  fine ;  Ochroleuca,  one  of  the  best  of  the  cream  whites ;  Im- 
bricata,  nearly  4  inches  across,  rosy  pink ;  Marguerite  Gk>iiillon, 
rosy  pink,  streaked ;  Consjjioua,  yery  bold,  and  rather  single, 
but  the  stamens  yery  conspicuous,  constituting  a  great  part  of 
the  beauty  of  the  flower,  of  free  habit  and  fine  foliage ;  Saccoi 
yera,  imbricated,  delicate  pale  rose ;  Teutonia,  somewhat  Ka- 
nancnlus-shaped,  the  centre  being  much  eleyated,  pink,  with  a 
wide  white  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each  petal ;  Donckelaarii, 
rather  single,  but  yery  showy,  and  a  free  bloomer,  crimson  and 
white  mottled ;  Chandeleri,  scarcely  out,  but  among  the  finest 
of  its  colour,  a  yiyid  scarlet ;  Saccoi  noya,  delicate  rose,  but  not 
fully  out ;  Alexina,  blash,  striped  with  rose,  not  new,  but  yeiy 
free  and  good;  Grunndly,  anemone-flowered,  and  which  on 
account  of  the  great  size  of  the  flowers  would  haye  a  grand 
effect  when  planted  out  in  a  conseryatory ;  Imbricata  alba,  pure 
white,  with  Duik  stripe ;  but  among  pure  whites  the  old  Double 
White  and  Fimbriata  are  still  two  of  the  best  of  their  class.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  all  the  aboye  were  in  perfect 
health,  with  beautiful  glossy  foliage. 

Along  the  side  shelyes  was  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  winter 
and  early  spring-flowerine  plants,  consisting  of  Heaths,  such  as 
hyomalis,  Sindiyana,  Wiunoreana,  Lambertiana,  a  good  winter 
kind ;  Caffra,  small,  white,  with  pretty  dark  centre ;  Melanthera, 
lilac,  dark  centre ;  Mammosa,  waxy  rose ;  Grandinosa  autum- 
nalis,  prettj  white ;  Perspicuanana,  rosy  lilac ;  and  Bubricaljx, 
white,  rose  calyx.  Boweiana,  white,  and  gracilis  autumnalis, 
smaU  but  pretty,  haye  been  in  bloom  all  the  winter,  and  are 
still  good.  Among  Epacrises,  alba  odorata,  Atleana,  Delicata, 
and  Sanguinea,  were  yery  fine  and  conspicuous.  The  Bride,  and 
Mrs.  Pym,  the  latter  the  yery  purest,  are  first-rate  whites. 
Cyclamens  were  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  there  were  also 
some  fine  Chinese  Primroses. 

In  the  next  house  was  a  large  stock  of  all  the  leading  yarieties  of 
Boses,  in  first-rate  condition,  and  promising  to  be  shortly  a  mass 
of  bloom.  Tlie  most  remarkable  of  these  was  H.P.  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  with  splendid  cupped  flowers  of  a  bright  rosy  crimson. 
The  plants  of  this  could  be  distinguished  at  a  glance,  by  their 
yigorous  habit  and  large  foliage,  and  in  another  week  they  wiU 
be  clothed  with  bloom. 

Among  other  first-rate  Hybrid  Perpetuals  the  following  are 
particuUffly  worthy  of  recommendation,  yiz. : — Abd-el-Eader, 
bright  yelyety  purple,  shaded  with  scarlet,  large  and  yery  double ; 
Admiral  Nelson,  perfect  in  outline^  of  a  beautiful  crimson ;  Alex- 
andrine Belfroy,  large  and  handsome,  peach  ;  Amiral  Grayina, 
large  and  full,  of  a  blackish-purple  changing  to  amaranth ;  Anna 
Alexieff*,  large  and  full,  rose  coloured,  a  superb  yariety,  of  good 
habit ;  Anna  de  Diesbach,  yery  large  and  showy,  fine  clear  rose ; 
Belle  de  Bourg-la-Beine,  yery  fine,  large  and  full,  satiny  rose ; 
Baron  Gonella,  large  and  full,  shaded  pink  and  lilac ;  Catherine 
Guillot,  perfect  form,  pink,  yery  fine  ;  Celine  Touyais,  large  and 
full,  fine  form,  brilliant  glossy  rose  ;  Clement  Marot,  yery 
double,  rosy  lilac ;  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  beautifully  cupped, 
pink,  yery  sweet ;  Darzens,  yery  large  and  double,  rosy  pink 
with  yellowish  centre ;  Dr.  Briere,  large  and  full,  cherry  ;  Do- 
minique Daran,  yery  double,  dark  crimson  purple ;  Due  de  Cazes, 
globular,  blackish  yelyety  purple;  Empereur  de  Maroc,  rich 
yelvety  maroon,  yery  desirable ;  Engine  Appert,  yelyety  crimson, 
fine  foliage ;  Eugenie  Lcbrun,  da»  crimson ;  Frangois  Arago, 
velvety  purple  ;  General  Washington,  bright  rosy  red,  particu- 
larly fine ;  Gloire  de  Santenay,  scarlet  crimson,  very  fine ;  Jean 
Bart,  shaded  red  and  violet,  briUiant  in  colour,  and  very  efiective ; 
Lficlia,  shaded  rose,  very  large ;  Louis  XIV.,  beautiful  blood  red  ; 
Madame  Boll,  very  handsome,  rose  colour,  sometimes  edged  with 
white  ;  Madame  de  Cambaceres,  rosy  carmine,  fine  form ;  Ma- 
dame Furtado,  very  fine  and  fall,  rosy  crimson ;  Madame  Pierson, 
arge  and  showy,  rosy  pink  ;  Mademoiselle  Bonnaire,  exquisite 
«hape,  white,  sometimes  rosy ;  ModMe  de  Perfection,  lively  pink, 
•  ery  pretty,  and  a  free  bloomer ;  Praire  de  Terre  Noir,  velvety 
)urpie,  one  of  the  best ;  Prinoesse  Mathilde,  shaded  crimson 
and  purple,  very  fine;  Bobert  de  Brie,  rosy  salmon;  Bosine 
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Of  the  other  classes  (Bourbcn)  Yietor  EnnnanniJ,  jrorpis  ad 
purplish-maroon,  was  yexy  good ;  Celine  Fozeetiory  a  TeMnM 
Noisette,  was  a  pretty  pale  yellow  ;  end  La  Boole  d'Or,  3W 
scented,  a  fine  golden  yellow. 

Two  other  houses  were  filled  with  large  Boeee  fiir  thelfay 
and  June  exhibitions,  those  for  the  former  being  joat  started. 

Boses  for  the  late  exhibitiona,  Axaleas,  Bhoaodendfoni,  U 
mias,  and  Deutzias  occupy  three  more  hargp  honees  i  and  in  tks 
propagating  department  *we  noticed  a  large  atock  of  yaaanlri 
G^enmiums  of  all  the  leading  kinds.    Among  the  Golden  &n 
yarieties  Mrs.  Pollock  with  a  bronzy  red  horaeahoe  was  fth 
ticularly  fine ;  this,  with  Cloth  of  Gold,  Lad^  Gottenhan,  od 
Gk>lden  Fleece  may  be  considered  the  best  of  their  dan.  Wi 
were  here  struck  with  a  singular-looking  plant  bong  brai^ 
forward  for  propagation,  and,  on  inquiring  what  it  wa%«m 
told  that  it  was  a  Variegated  Boreeradieh,     Of  coarse  it  !■ 
not  in  a  state  to  judge  what  it  would  be  like  when  foil  graea, 
but  Mr.  Paul  informed  us  that  it  was  an  aocidental  sport  of  tke 
common  Horseradish  which  he  found  in  his  grounds,  and  tint 
its  leaf  is  yellow  edged  with  white,  and  haying  a  patch  of  grea 
as  large  as  one's  hand  in  the  centre,  the  whole  presenting  a  Bfli 
striking  appearance.    Being  like  its  original,  perfectly  hardf,  it 
is  likely  to  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  limited  class  of  bndf 
variegated  plants,  and  wlU  doubtless  be  extenaively  used  ir 
winter  decoration. 

Before  quitting  the  propagating-pita  it  may  be  mcafeioiMd 
that  the  beds  of  these  are  heated  by  three-inoh*pipes  pawiiig  sD 
round  beneath  the  border,  through  which,  aa  well  aa  in  the  walls  on 
each  side  of  the  path,  there  are  apertures  by  means  of  which  the 
heated  air  can  pass  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit.  The  smlj 
of  top  heat  can  be  regulated  or  entirely  cut  ofi"  by  closing  tnm. 
Near  the  propagating-pits  is  the  tank  firom  which  the  plants  in 
the  houses  are  suppUed  with  water ;  passing  through  it  is  the 
chinmey  of  the  boiler-house  fire  which  thus  imparts  to  the  vatv 
a  temperature  frequently  as  much  aa  2Xf  higher  than  wodd 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

We  now  come  to  the  magnificent  collection  of  Hyacmths— « 
fiower  with  which  Mr.  Paul  has  been  very  sucoesfiul  at  tke 
spring  exhibitions  of  previous  years,  and  with  whkh  he  is  no 
doubt  preparing  to  achieve  fresh  honours.  The  hloom  is  now  ia 
splendid  condition  and  will  continue  in  perfeotion  througfaoil 
the  month,  during  which  time  it  will  form  quite  a  study  ftr 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  lovely  harbinger  of  qMring* 
For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  noted  down  a  lew  of  tw 
newest  and  finest  sorts,  a  task — and  we  frankly  confess  it— of  ne 
little  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  care  with  which  the  stock 
had  been  selected  to  the  exclusion  of  all  kinds  of  inferior  merit 

The  most  remarkable  :n  the  several  classes  were  IhMe  BeiL 
— ^Koh-i-Noor,  salmon  red,  new  and  yeiy  fine ;  Lord  WelUngten, 
pale  rose,  with  handsome  spikes  and  splendid  bells ;  NoUe  psi 
Merite,  blush  rose  with  dark  centre,  new,  and  tot  fine;  and 
Susannah  Maria,  bright  rose,  very  handaome  apike.  lioM 
White. — ^La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  pure  white^  one  of  the  best; 
Prince  of  Waterloo,  pure  white,  also  very  fine.  DombU  Bhi, 
— ^Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar,  dark  blue,  long  and  handsome 
spikes,  not  new,  but  very  good ;  Van  Speyk,  fine  lilac  blue^  vsiy 
handsome.  Single  Beds,  Amy,  fine  bright  red ;  Aurora  Butilaoft 
fine  dark  red ;  Cosmos,  fine  rosy  pink ;  Ducheu  of  Biefanumd, 
rich  pink,  fine  spike ;  GHgantea,  new,  blush  pink,  with  ya7  sloM 
spike;  Florence  Nightingale,  pale  pink,  with  carmine  stripe^ 
large  bells  and  splendid  spike,  quite  new ;  L'Etincdlante,  hti^ 
crimson ;  Lina,  bright  crimson,  new  and  good ;  Lord  WelliDf- 
ton,  rose,  striped  with  carmine ;  Milton,  shaded  crimaoa,  veiy 
fine ;  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  large  and  beautiful,  pink  beUs,  new 
and  fine ;  Mr.  Macaulay,  rose,  oeautiful ;  Nonna,  aplendii  bdb 
of  a  delicate  waxy  pink,  very  fine ;  Sultan's  FWyonritCb  lif* 
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fine.  Single  WAHe.—AlhsL  Maxima,  splendid  pure  white  bcDit 
a  new  sort ;  Grandeur  k  Merveille,  huge  pale  bluah ;  Grmds 
Vidette,  pure  white,  very  handsome ;  li&dame  Van  der  Hoop^ 
very  fine  pure  white ;  Miont  Blanc,  pure  white.  Shtffh  BUrn.-^ 
Argus,  brieht  blue,  white  eye,  very  fine  and  diatinot ;  Baron  Voa 
Tuyll,  dark  blue,  particularly  fine;  Charlee  Diekena,  a  sort  tM 
always  comee  good,  shaded  porcelain ;  Conronne  de  Oelle^  aivie 
blue,  large  and  very  close;  Grand  Lilaa,  poreelam,  haadioni 
spike;  Orondatus,  porcelain  blue,  yeiy  i^od;  Begolna,  1^ 
blue;  and  William  I.,  purplish-black,  yeiy  line  ap&ie.    AmIv 
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Albert  are  two  of  the  beat.    SingUYeUow, — Ida,  very  fine  bright 
yellow. 

For  Boil  Bir.  Paul  recommends  turfy  loam,  with  a  plentiful 
admixture  of  sand  and  well-decayed  manure ;  but  for  plants  in 
borders  any  lieht  garden  soil  will  do.  Success  in  the  cmtiyation 
of  this  plant  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  time  of  planting, 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  operation  is  carried  out.  If  the 
bulbs  are  intended  to  be  grown  in  beds,  October  or  Norember  is 
the  time,  the  crowns  being  placed  2  inches  below  the  surfiioe, 
and  further  corered  with  a  like  depth  of  loose  puWerised 
manure  as  a  protection  against  frost.  For  pot  culture  the  bulk 
of  the  roots  should  be  potted  in  October,  using  pots  much 
deeper  and  more  upriglit  in  the  sides  than  the  common  kind, 
but  for  early  and  late  flowering  a  quantity  may  be  potted  in 
September  and  December. 

In  potting  leare  one-third  of  the  bulb  abore  ground,  place 
the  pots  out  of  doors  on  a  hard,  dry  bottom,  cover  with  6  inches 
of  coarse  sand,  allow  them  to  remain  covered  for  a  month  at 
least,  then  take  into  a  cold  frame  or  forcing-house  ;  keep  near 
the  glass  when  the  leaves  expand,  and  give  plenty  of  air  and 
wat^. 

The  shades  of  evening  having  now  commenced  to  gather 
round  us,  we  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  wend  our  way  towards 
the  railway  station,  without  visiting  the  other  portions  of  Mr. 
Paul's  grounds,  amoimting  to  twenty  acres  more.  But  in 
passing  along  we  had  just  time  to  peep  into  four  large  pits 
covered  with  a  kind  of  tiffany,  and  filled  with  hardy  plimts 
which  require  a  little  protection  when  young — such  as  Holly- 
hooks,  Boses,  and  young  Conifers.  Among  others  were  some 
fine  plants  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  graceful  of  its  race.  Pits  of  this  kind  we  were  told  could  be 
constructed  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and  were  found  extremely 
useful  in  winter  and  spring  for  protection  from  frost,  and  in 
summer  for  protection  from  sun. 


DOUBLE    CYCLAMENS-COCOA-NTTT    FIBEE 
EEFUSE-CEOCUS   LAGEN^FLOEUS. 

The  following  short  extract  will  interest  you ;  it  is  from  "The 
Dutch  Ghurdener"  by  Tan  Oosten,  London,  1703 1  —  Speaking 
of  *Hhe  Sowbreads"  he  says,  *'Oftiiese  there  are  several  sorte — 
there  is  a  double  white  one  which  bloometh  in  the  spring,  and  is 
much  esteemed,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  China ; 
yet  I  believe  it  got  from  seed.*'  I  suspect  he  is  speaking  of  the 
Cyclamen  persicum  ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  confirming  our  old 
fnend  Q-ilbert's  statement  of  the  existence  of  the  double  sorts — a 
fact  that  our  present  gardeners  deny.  It  is  rather  an  interesting 
little  book  and  has  some  good  ideas.  He  eives  directions  for 
growing  dwarf  pyramid  Apples  and  Pears,  the  one  on  paradise, 
the  other  on  Qumces.  This  will  interest  Mr.  Bivers,  and  I  will 
send  him  a  note  of  it. 

I  have  to-day  seen  your  article  on  Cyclamens,  and  have  learnt 
much  about  them  that  I  never  knew  before.  Clearly  I  have 
never  had  true  vemum,  so  that  if  you  are  ever  able  to  bestow  a 
genuine  seedling  on  me  it  would  be  most  acceptable.  Maund 
in  "  The  Botanic  Ghurden,*'  voL  vii.,  has  a  nlate  of  C.  vemum 
which  is  altogether  wrong ;  but  in  vol.  viii.,  No.  708,  he  gives  a 
drawing  of  one  sent  to  him  by  my  father  (a  capital  gardener). 
He  calls  it  europseum,  and  it  fiowers  in  August ;  but  it  has  a 
very  peculiar  root  (anemone  radice),  with  short  spurs  upon  it. 
Might  not  this  be  one  of  the  parents  you  are  seeking  for  vemum  ? 

I  think  you  and  the  writer  in  page  484  on  cocoa-nut  refuse 
are  both  under  a  sUght  mistake.  I  get  mine  from  Bristol,  and 
yet  you  have  seen  it  and  recognised  it  as  the  genuine  article.  I 
saw  it  produced  from  the  crushing  or  tearing  machine  preparatoiy 
to  makmg  mats  and  brushes,  and  so  is  not  the  refuse  from  their 
manufacture,  though  I  have  no  doubt  the  manufrusturers  use  but 
one  rubbish-heap  for  all  the  processes,  so  that  there  is  a  slight 
mixture  of  fibre  with  the  sawdust.  I  first  saw  it  used  in  the 
yard  of  a  horse-auction,  making  a  beautiful  footing  for  the  horses 
to  exercise  on.  I  at  once  saw  it  was  too  good  for  that  purpose, 
and  then  came  your  notice  of  its  usee. 

I  have  two  beauties  now  out,  one  is  Crocus  laffenffiflorus.  I 
got  it  lately  from  my  fsther  in  Devonshire.  He  long  ago  made 
an  accurate  study  of  the  Crocus  and  Narcissus  families,  and  had 
a  fine  collection.  This  Crocus  is  a  glorious  deep  oranee  vellow,  - 
•ad  would  be  most  valuable  to  those  who  grow  shaded  nbbons, 
•8  it  would  shade  off  with  the  common  yeflow  and  the  Cloth  of 
Qold  t  and  they  are  all  three  out  together.    My  other  beauty  is 


a  pale  lilac  Anemone,  rather  larger  than  our  Wood  Anemone, 
and  of  a  very  lovely  colour  (the  colour  of  Lactuca  sonchifolia,  an 
uncommon  colour).  A  friend  sent  me  roots  last  year  from  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Mentone.  If  I  get  any  more  good  flowers  I 
shall  send  one  to  your  office  to  get  its  right  name.  The  Crocus 
is  figured  in  Salisbury's  ^  Faradisus  Londinensis." — H.  N.  E. 


TEACHNG  OUTLII^ES. 

The  French^  receipt  for  tracing  outlines,  asked  for  by  your 
correspondent  in  No.  48  of  your  Journal,  may  be  found  in  the 
supplement  to  the  London  Seview  of  November  2drd,  and  is  as 
follows  :— 

"Fix  the  paper  on  which  the  copy  is  to  be  made  on  the 
original,  and  moisten  it  with  a  cotton  tuft  dipped  in  the  purest 
benxoin.  The  portions  of  the  paper  which  nave  imbibed  the 
liquid  are  at  once  rendered  as  transparent  as  prepared  tracing- 
paper,  and  the  original  can  be  copied  without  the  slightest  injury 
to  the  drawing.  Inks  run  freely  without  spreading,  and  the 
lines  are  more  difiicult  to  remove  from  the  paper  thus  prepared 
than  from  common  paper ;  lead-pencil  marks  being  almost  in- 
delible. As  the  benzoin  evaporates  the  paper  becomes  opaque, 
assuming  its  primitive  appearance.  If  the  liquid  be  pure  and 
fresh  distilled  a  little  exposure  to  a  current  of  air  will  remove  all 
smell.  If  the  drawing  be  large  benzoin  can  be  used  as  the  work 
proceeds,  and  if  any  portions  become  opaque,  apply  more  benzoin 
to  that  part.** — ^A  Stjffoik  Subscbibeb. 


THE  FLOEIST  AND  POMOLOGIST. 

This  monthly  publication,  which  commenced  with  the  present 
year,  is  a  new  and  enlarged  series  of  the  "  Florist,"  which  work 
the  "  Florist  and  Pomologist "  has  incorporated  with  it,  and 
describes  itself  as  a  pictorial  monthly  magazine  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  general  horticulture,  and  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Hogg  and 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  Moore — names  which  are  ample  guarantees 
for  efiicient  and  respectable  management. 

The  size  of  the  work  is  considerably  larger  than  the  "  Florist," 
and,  consequently,  more  suitable  for  a  more  perfect  illustration 
of  the  various  subjects  with  which  it  is  adorned.  The  drawings 
which  have  appeared  in  the  three  Numbers  issued  deserve  all 
praise,  and  are  executed  in  the  highest  style  by  that  renowned 
artist  Mr.  Fitch. 

The  January  Number  was  illustrated  with  drawings  of  Sun- 
set Gtoranium  by  Mr.  Fitch,  and  Northern  Spy  Apple  by  Mr. 
Andrews,  but  the  latter  weak  and  incorrect  in  the  drawing  as 
regards  the  foliage.  The  letterpress  comprised,  besides  copious 
notices  of  the  subjects  illustrated,  articles  on  the  Trebbiano 
Grape,  by  Mr.  Tillery,  Welbeck ;  the  Chrysanthemum,  by  Mr. 
Holmes;  the  Pine  Apple,  by  Mr.  Thomson,  Archerfield;  the 
Bose,  by  Mr.  Badclyffe ;  and  several  other  articles  and  notices 
of  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  copious  calendarial  directions  for 
the  month. 

The  February  Number  was  illustrated  with  very  clever  draw* 
ings  of  Early  York  Peach  and  BougainvilUea  glabra,  and  con* 
tamed  some  very  interesting  and  excellent  practical  papers. 
Among  which  were  remarks  on  the  local  influences  of  soil  and 
climate  on  a  good  many  varieties  of  Pears,  by  Mr.  Ingram, 
Belvoir;  a  very  instructive  paper  on  winter-ripened  Grapes,  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  Dalkeith ;  notes  on  some  winter-flowering  plants, 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  Trentham ;  on  French  Pansies,  by  Mr.  Deans, 
Bradford  ;  on  the  Fig,  by  Mr.  Barnes. 

The  March  issue  had  drawings  of  a  splendid  group  of  new 
Clurysanthemums,  admirably  drawn  by  Mr.  Fitch,  with  a  list  of 
new  and  fine  varieties;  and  articles  on  omamental-foliaged 
plants  for  grouping  on  lawns,  by  Mr.  Fleming,  Cleveden ;  on 
renewing  Yine-boraers  without  losing  a  crop  of  Grapes,  by  Mr. 
Melville,  Dalmeny  Park ;  and  several  other  practical  papers. 

The  proprietors  have  expressed  their  desire  to  bring  out  a 
work  worthy  of  the  aj^e,  and  the  goodly  array  of  names  which 
have  already  given  and  promised  their  sssistance,  in  coni unction 
with  artists  of  first-rate  reputation,  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  the 
realisation  of  their  unbounded  success.  The  articles  which  have 
already  oppcarcd  in  the  pages  of  the  *' Florist  and  Pomologist" 
have  been  thoroughly  practical,  sound,  brief,  and  to  the  point ; 
and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  im- 
provement of  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  this  work  cannot 
ndl  to  prove  of  great  interest  and  value. 
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FL0HI8TS'  FLOWERS. 

TUEIB  DISTroOCISHIHO  ClunACTBHIETlCS,  OrLTTVATIDK  A 

THE  PELABQONIUM. 
If  floKcri  coulil  weep  and  knoiv  llieii' 1oh««,  lurelj  there  ii  not  generallj  with  the  dirkest-Mloiired  flon^rt ;  but  no«  «lw>t 
Olio  tliat  would  Tear  a  deeper  orape,  or  shed  mora  bitter  tcan,  hue  to  Hum;  good  sorta  of  gtbit  ihide  of  colour,  it  ueMaij 
than  the  eubjCRt  of  thia  present  iiotiu.  It  vraa  onlj  the  other  not  to  be  tolerated.  Btoutneaa  of  petal  ia  aito  knotiiar  pNna^, 
ilnj  that  T  recorded  the  death  of  one  of  ita  earlieat  patrons— t)io  vhich  a  second  <m\y  to  that  of  form,  wliich  I  r^ird  Itt^ 
KcT.  Bicliard  Qarth,  of  Famham;  and  now,  thia  rooming,  nhpn  Dr.  Homer  io  the  "6oa>ip  for  tha  Ghrden"),  m  still  Om  imj 
I  was  cogitating  over  this  paper,  I  received  a  note  from  nij  first  requisite  in  ererj  SoriaCa'  flower,  knd  it  is  quits  aridso^  ttil 
frieiid,  Sir.  Charlea  Turner,  of  Slougb,  informing  me  of  the  wlian  the  petals  are  thin  the  flower  i>  not  likely  to  ntu  it 
death  of  one  whom  I  than  apoke  of  a3  having  commenced  i  an;  length  of  time  ita  sjnimetrical  appeAranoB. 
with  him  in  the  race,  who  carried  it  on  much  longer,  and  who,  Tbe  character  of  the  plant, t«o, roust  be  taken  into  oonaidMriiK 
witli  the  aid  of  hia  intelligent  gardener,  Mr.  Nje,  was  llie  most  I  Loose  and  ttraggliug  gronCh  may  for  a  while  bs  orerlootac^  M 
auooessfulainateureihibitorofPehu'goniumi— I  mean  Mr.  Foster,  j  roust  ultimately,  eoodemn  a  flower.  Tlins,  Wonderful,  rfiD  i 
of  Clewer  Manor,  near  Windsor,  How  striking  sonietiroea  are  |  desired  variety,  would  be  much  more  to  were  it  not  for  lli  lay 
tlie  coincidencea  of  God's  providential  dealings,  end  what  solemn  '  legged  Iiabit,  which  makes  it  easily  recogniaable  on  •  ataga.  Vm 
stroke*  of  the  clock  of  time  these  aie  I  Williin  a  conplo  of  :  this  must  be  coupled  freeness  of  bloom.  If  ft  plant  only  IbrM 
months  of  one  another  these  two  giants  of  Pelargonium  culture  I  up  a  few  trusses,  or  if  those  trnaaas  consist  of  only  a  few  p■)l^ 
depart;  and  but  a  abort  twalTeroonth  ago,  llie  genial  and  kind-  '  then  the  flower  will  not  long  last  as  ft  favourite.  """  '"""' 
hearted   Edward  Beck 


SB  colled  away !  Surely 
I  said  riglitly,  the  Pelar- 
gonium ought  indeed 
to  weep  for  its  loBses ; 
and  we,  llie  younger, 
and  yet  tlio  elder  gene- 
ration of  florists,  who 
liBvu  been  (0  often  de- 
lighted with  their  pro- 
ductions and  who  can 
tell  those  eonunonciog 
the  delightful  pursuit 
what  chongca  these  men 
made,  are  yet  a  while 
longer  left.  Mr.  Foster 


largonium-  grower 
raiser.  He  was  a  bbcral 
encourager  of  horticul- 
ture generally,  and  not 
very  long  tinco  I  saw 
him,  tlion  a  hole  old 
gen  (Uroan,  in  the  Slough 
Sursery  making  his 
purcliaaos  of  new  things 
—Conifers,  if  I  recollect 
riahtly.  May  his  tumtlc 
fall  on  ono  worthy  to 

And,  in  truth,  when 
one  looks  back  on  those 
days,  and  recollects  the 
(what  wo  should  now 
call)  Bagged  Jacks 
which  were  tlicn  tole- 
rated, and  whicli  their 
raisers  assured  us  never 
would  or  could  be 
beaten,  one  wonder*  at  what  v 

Qlcnnj,  who  ventured  to  draw  the  above  representation  oi 
what  a  llower  ought  lo  be,  and  then  lold  florists  to  work  away 
until  they  obtained  it.  Well  might  they  hold  up  tbeir  Imiida  in 
aBtoiiiahment,  and  ridicule  tlie  notion.  Itiit  if  it  wore  audacity, 
it  waa  tlie  eudarity  of  genius ;  and  we  have  now  in  nian3-  of  our 
best  flowers,  such  a*  Itn.  Uoylo  and  Celeste,  as  great  symmetry 
as  is  probably  Btt«inable.  A  Pelargonium  ou^it  lo  be  quite 
circulir,  and  to  ronsist,  oreourso,  of  but  fivepelais.  The  ground 
colour  in  all  to  be  of  the  asmc  shade,  and  in  the  lower  pcta1<> 
clear  and  bright.  The  upper  petals  should  tiave  the  blotch  dense 
and  well  deSned,  and  a  narrow  edge  of  ground  eolour  round  the 
upper  rim.  The  throat  should  be  clear  and  free  from  stains; 
when  pure  white  it  is  generally  preferreil.  Spots  on  tlio  lower 
petali  have  now  brought  us  another  eluHR  of  flowers,  while  Fanries 
>nd  French  varieties  make  alio  additional  ones.  The  prwent 
'•otice  refers  only  to  those  known  as  show  or  florists'  varieties. 
Some  kinds  are  a])t  to  bum,  this  is  a  fatal  defect  From  some 
■auae  <perliapa  the  flirosiuess  of  the  petals),  the  sun  eecni*  lo 
■■wrch  the  upper  petals  at  the  edge  of  the  dark  blotch,  and  ao 


Dls^nm 
t  call  the  audacity  of  Mr. 


varletie*  «iur*I|r  m 
more  free- DIooiKifda 
the  English  Mm;  mi 
the  senile —  """"  " 
ityledthef 
reapondent  of  IL.. .. 
But  &  Sngdm  (lb<N|h 
now,  as  he  lives  *INiK, 
1m  ia  in  reality  s  nb- 
jeot  of  the  f  laeeb  £» 

rr),  assured  nie  thtt 
seedling!  wne  n- 
ceedinfily  free  in  IIm 
blooming.  I  dai*  >f 
some  people  will  «, 
when  they  look  at  Iss 
dgure,"  Ob,  we  neniHc 
aueh  flowers  a*  thtt!" 
Fudon  me,  you  ds,  er 
may  do.  ThssaoMgn- 
tleman  iliowed  ma  Mar 
dried  blooms^  most  a- 
quisitoly  prepared  tlf 
•re,  whi^  were  )■■ 
Ibotl;  circular,  and  Ike 
ia  the  true  way  of  j«i(- 
ing  of  theni.* 

The  cultiratiDnofllN 
PclaiKonium  hu  bn 
so  often  and  to  ab^ 
touched  upon  in  In 
pan  of  TuJomU 
OFlEoBIICCtTDU,  Otl 

to  add  nny  tbbig  fiulter; 
but  a  few  nma  Ai,  vm 
tat  the  general  edfr 

Vet  rclurEnnrim,  vetOT  thin  for  tlw  Ivp 

not  bo  outof  place;  for altliough  it  is 

wiE  bear  any  treatment  almost,  it  a;   ^         ^  ,  _   _   

and  attention.  It  delights  in  a  rich  ancT  atrnig  oompoot:  l  . 
composed  of  two-thirds  good  turfy  loam  and  one-thild  wir 
decomposed  cowdung  will  make  a  very  good  one.  Leaf  bvmU 
is  used  by  some,  but  I  think  tliat  it  makes  the  soil  too  ptfaafc 
Supposing  your  cuttings  to  be  rooted  (and  the^vcill  atrjie  VJ^ 
where— in  apropagaling-houie,  in  a  spent  hotbed,  oriotlMbNil 
glare  of  sunlight  and  heat  in  the  open  border),  they  aboald  b 

Ctted  off  in  September  into  small  pots,  and  there  left  nntildajr 
re  fliled  them  with  roots,  then  give  them  a  shift  into  IhoN  b 
which  you  intend  them  to  bloom.  Bii  incbei  bokom  wS  kl 
large  enough  for  maiden  plants.  This  shonld  not  b*  doH  V 
possible  later  than  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  ofSoTCBikB, 
end  by  Chrietmaa  they  ought  to  have  filled  the  pota  with  iMli. 
The  young  shoots  sliould  bs  pinched  back  lo  aa  to  etaonKff  ■ 
short  stubby  growth.  All  the  work  thn  do  in  the  ipriu  dMdf 
show  itself  above.  The  rootwork  ahoold  all  be  flniihedTToiWB 
their  doing  this  properly,  tliey  should  be  mpplied  with  Ij^ 
vmure,  either  in  tlie  shape  of  guano  water  or  wma  other  BBh 
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When  Doming  into  bloom  they  ahould  b«  nhkded,  lud  cut  mwt 

hare  been  taken  all  through  their  growth  to  tuDii^ftte  well  sgaiiut 
gnm  At,  one  of  the  grealMt  pMta  to  which  they  an  lubjeot. 
When  the  btoom  is  over,  witer  ahould  be  withheld  from  tbam 
iradiuUj,  BO  u  to  tllow  the  wood  to  ripeii,  end  tbii  onght  to  be 
thoroughlj  the  oaie  before  thej  are  out  down.  The;  ahould  then 
be  kept  cloae  and  without  water  until  Uie;  break.  When  Ihe 
■hoott  are  about  an  incli  long  thef  ahould  be  potted  into  amaller 
potf,  and  when  theae  have  been  well  filled  with  roots,  again  into  i 
the  large  one*  for  blooming.  A.  littls  practice  will  soon  enable  a  ' 
eultirator  to  grow  them  lo  bit  own  >ttia£>ction,  eren  although 
the  exhibitor  and  large  grower  ma;  coiuider  him  but  a  "  maff  " 
after  all. 

Aa  to  varietie*,  their  name  ii  lepaa  g   I  leleot  a  few  I  know  to 

;e  lower  petale,  dark  maroon  top, 


oouMne  aoroea  the  Atlantic.  What  i*  perhapa  of  more  import- 
anoe  atill,  Mr.  Bewlej,  bj  the  force  of  hia  example,  haa  liTen 
an  impetoa  to  the  enoonraging  of  the  higher  depattmente  of  gar- 
denmg  bj  the  genti;  of  Ir^nd,  and  of  England  too ;  and  thown 
coDcloiiTelr  that  the  interest  of  a  place  ia  lees  dependant  on  its 
extent  than  on  the  goodnna  of  the  managemeot,  the  peeolitr 
features,  itnd  ita  diitingniglung  charscl^deties. 


^^' 


d  with  red.    Large. 

Prunella  (Hojle),  dark,  rich,  black  top  petala,  narrow  margin 
of  bright  crimaon,  white  centre,  lower  petal*  prettil;  painted. 

Arit!  (Fellowea),  white,  of  fine  shape  and  tubatanoe,  dark 
oarauoe  spot  on  top  petala. 

Giriet  (Hojle),  an  old  but  fine-shaped  roae-eolonred  flower. 

Oiar  (Hojle),  a  large  and  striking  painted  flower. 

Dtidemoaa  (Fellowes),  an  excellent  and  u«^al  white. 

Faiml  qf  the  Fair  (Besls),  white  with  long  pink  blotch. 
Vetj  pretty. 

QoverMor- General ,  an  old  bat  Teryhvourite  Sower. 

Iiord  Clgde  (Foster),  bright  ioarlet,  good  shape.  A  very  fine 
loomer. 

Norma  (Hoyle),  deep  roae  lower  petals,  maroon  top.  A  large 
and  fine  flower. 

Bota  Sonieur  (Eoyle),  rer;  clear  white  throat,  deep  lake 
lower  petals,  richly  tinted  with  carmine  snd  black.  Free,  flno, 
and  striking. 

VoUmteer  (Ho^le},  centre  and  edges  of  lower  petals  white, 
richly  painted  with  waxy  orange  carmine.    A  fine  end  showy 

Xbere  are  a  great  many  others  aa  fine,  ai^d,  perhapa,  finer 
Tarieties,  but  theee  have  strnck  me  aa  being  very  good,  and,  I    , 
ahonld  think,  would  pleaac  most  people.— D.,  Dtal. 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND.-No.  17. 
(Confiaued_flrom  paffeiSl.) 

BOCKTILLK,  BLACKBOCK,  DUBUIT. 

Sbacbimo  Dublin  by  the  laat  train  from  Kella,  and  getting 
recmitad  at  the  "  Verdun  "  where  the  chief  tubtUiDtial  arUclea  of 
the  oommiaaariat  are  supplied  from  the  farm  and  the  large  garden 
of  the  worthy  landlord,  who  kindly  gare  us  much  u«ef ul  informa- 
tion as  to  places,  £J3.,  wo  spent  the  following  day  at  Blackrook 
and  ita  neighbourhood ;  which,  aituitad  on  the  south  of  the 
Li^y,  and  eaat  of  Dublin,  and  thus  between  it  and  the  harbour 
at  Eingaton,  is  fast  becoming  to  the  metropolis,  with  its  squares, 
■nd  creaoents,  and  villaa,  what  BelgraTis  and  Faddington  are  to 
London — with  thia  msFkod  distinction  in  its  farour,  that  gsr- 
daning  forms  ss  cliaracterialic  a  feature  in  ita  villas  as  wo  should 
expect  to  find  at  Dulirich  or  Norwood.  Beaidea  merely  glancing 
at  some  gardena,  and  passing  through  the  most  of  a  huge  nur- 
sery near  Kuttlej  without  eeeing  any  one  whatoTer,  we  walked 
through  fl<e  gardena  in  thsusual  way,  and  were prerented  seeing 
more  owing  to  darkness  coming  on.  In  each  of  these  visited  we 
found  much  that  wm  interesting,  though  that  interest  waa  leas 
associated  witli  tlie  extent  of  the  demesnea  than  with  the  dif- 
ferent modea  employed  nnder  different  circumstances  to  make 
the  most  of  them  in  a  useful  or  decoratire  point  of  view. 

The  first  of  these  we  Tiaited  was  BockriUe,  the  charming  reai- 
ilence  of  ThomsB  Ben  ley,  Kaq.,  who,  by  hia  wealtli,  hia  liberality, 
his  scientiSc  knowledge  of  gardening  and  botany,  and  his  ad- 
miration for  all  tlist  is  beautiful,  and  perhapa  more  especially 
for  all  that  ia  rare  and  attractiTC  in  exotic  and  tropical  vegetable 
lovelinaii,  combined  with  the  adTantage  of  having  auch  a  aervant 
*•  Tir.  Jolin  O'Brien,  who,  to  a  heart;  eothnuMm  snd  a  next-to- 
enajclop^dia  knowledge  of  plants,  unites  great  practical  expe- 
rianoe  and  cultural  skill,  has  tliua  made  Bookville  a  place  illui- 
toioua  in  Uie  three  kingdom*,  and  brought  to  it  b;  ita  fame 
viailon  bom  the  oontinent  of  Europe  and  fena  tmoag  gnr 


On  entering  the  lodge  at  the  south-west  comer  you  perceive 
before  you  an  open  lawn,  some  300  feetfrom  north  to  eoutli,  and 
140  feet  from  weat  to  eaat.  A  pIsntAtion  eklrla  the  boundary 
wall,  outside  of  which  is  the  public  road.  A  drive  goes  round 
this  lawn,  terminating  at  the  mansion,  which  stands  at  its  north 
end.  Behind  you  south  of  this  lawn  is  a  aquare  kitchen  garden 
containing  about  an  acre  and  walled  all  round,  Ihe  wall  fronting 
the  lawn  being  here  skirted  wifh  ahruba.  On  the  south  side  of 
this  wall  there  ia  an  excellent  vinery,  snd  on  tbe  north  aide  of 
the  south  wall  a  cool  houae  of  large  size  for  Bbododendrons, 
keeping  solt-wooded  plants,  retarding  plante,  and  keeping  them 
longer  when  in  bloom.  Aa  we  do  not  mean  to  return  to 
thi*  interesting  garden  again,  we  will  juat  mention  that  tbe 
fruit  trees  ana  aropping  were  in  excelloit  order.    East  of  tbe 
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south  Bide  of  this  lawn  is  the  stable-yard ;  the  stables  and  glass 
houses  beyond  being  bounded  by  a  wall  on  the  north  side. 
Northward  of  this  is  another  lawn  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
first,  separated  from  it  by  the  carriage  way,  and  itself  diyided 
into  unequal  parts,  and  extending  north  of  the  mansion.  On 
the  east  side  of  this  are  situated  the  large  fernery,  orchard-house, 
tropical  Orchid-house,  and  small  Fern-houses,  making  the  long 
leg  of  the  letter  L,  and  the  houses  already  referred  to  the  short 
log  of  the  letter  reversed,  J.  That  part  of  the  wall  where  the 
short  leg  begins  is  backed  by  a  mass  of  rootery  and  rockwork. 

The  mansion  luis  two  things  in  a  gardening  point  of  view 
worthy  of  notice.  The  first  is  a  glass  case  of  Xillamcy  Fern 
placed  on  a  table  dose  to  the  vrindow  of  a  parlour  looking  to 
the  west ;  the  ^lass  of  the  window  is  mufied  and  flowered  ele- 
gantly of  a  white  colour,  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  amount  of 
shade.  The  case  is  30  inches  long,  24  inches  deep,  and  18  inches 
wide,  and  is  entirely  of  glass  with  the  exception  of  the  bottom 
box,  which  is  about  6  in^es  deep.  The  plimts  looked  vigorous 
and  healthy,  and  were  such  an  ornament  as  many  would  greatly 
prize.  As  far  as  we  recollect  they  were  thus  treated  :  A  layer  of 
the  smallest  thumb-pots  had  been  placed,  bottom  upwards,  along 
the  bottom  of  the  box ;  these  were  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibry 
lumpy  peat.  Over  these  a  layer  of  peat  and  moss,  in  whicu 
the  roots  were  planted  and  covered  with  moss  ;  then  a  thorough 
good  watering  and  time  given  to  drain  and  settle.  Since  then 
they  can  har£y  be  said  to  have  been  watered ;  but  on  moving 
tlie  glass  top  moisture  is  secured  by  frequent  sprinkling  and 
dewing  over  the  surface,  which  will  greatly  resemble  the  dashing 
of  spray  and  misty  vapour  from  the  fall  of  a  stream.  A  neat 
finished  appearance  is  given  by  a  row  of  clean- washed  pebbles  all 
round  on  the  top  of  the  moss. 

The  second  thing  is  a  fine  curvilinear  conservatory  or  green- 
house, on  the  east  side  of  the  mansion,  comsmnicating  wiui  one 
of  the  principal  rooms  and  provided  with  a  spacious  walk  with 
platforms  on  each  side.  This  house  was  very  gay  with  Yallotas, 
Amaryllis  of  the  Hippeastrum  breed.  Geraniums,  Balsams, 
^jalvias,  Oranges,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  diversified  with  the  foliage  of 
Ferns  and  other  fine-leaved  plants,  presenting  on  the  whole  a 
most  efiective  appearance. 

On  the  lawn  that  here  separates  the  mansion  from  the  fernery 
and  other  span-roofed  houses,  is  a  fine  Wecpin?  Ash,  with  a 
circle  of  gravel  beneath  it,  and  underneath  that  a  layer  of  tar,  so 
that  the  gravel  shall  not  only  be  clean  and  firm  but  dry  for  the  feet 
of  those  who  may  choose  to  sit  and  study  in  such  an  arbour. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  roots  of  the  tree  extend 
far  beyond  this  circle  of  gravel,  as  not  a  drop  of  rain  will 
penetrate  directly  through  tne  tar.  We  found  the  walks  round 
the  lawn  were  done  the  same  way,  and  thus  not  only  would  a 
clean  and  dry  but  a  firm  surface  be  presented  to  the  feet, 
though  using  the  same  shingle  grarel  that  is  so  loose  in  other 
places  before  it  is  well  worn  down.  The  tar,  of  course,  will 
never  be  seen  in  such  a  finished  place ;  the  nicety  of  management 
consists  in  having  enough  to  keep  the  surface  firm,  and  yet  so 
covered  as  to  conceal  the  firming  agencv.  Mr.  O'Brien  con- 
siders, like  your  humble  servant,  the  boiling  and  heating  of  the 
tar  labour  thrown  away. 

The  lawn  south  of  this  speaks  of  openness  and  freedom,  there 
being  only  one  or  two  clumps  of  a  good  size  in  the  centre,  and 
fair-sized  ones  a  good  distance  apart  round  the  sides.     Each 
clump  was  planted  with  rings  of  colour,  and  each,  therefore, 
perfect  in  itself,  as  well  as  contrasting  favourably  with  its  neigh- 
bours.   The  very  openness  is  pleasing  in  any  case,  but  it  must 
be  doubly  so  here,  as  afibrding  a  relief  alike  to  the  eye  and  the 
mind  when  next  to  weighed  down  and  distracted  with  such  a 
concentration  of  objects  of  interest  inside  the  plant-houses.    By 
the  sides  of  these  houses  are  borders  separated  by  a  walk  from 
the  lawn  and  partly  ribboned.    That  against  the  large  fernery 
^nd  orchard-house  was  thus  planted,  beginning  at  the  Box,  in 
•ows  : — 1st,  Lobelia  speciosa ;  2nd,  Tariegated  Alyssum ;  3rd, 
Yellow  Calceolaria ;    4th,  Scarlet  Geraniums  ;  5th,  Heliotrope, 
md  a  line  of  Laurustinus  and  standard  Roses  at  regular  dis- 
ances.    As  the  front  or  side  glass  of  the  orchard-house  comes 
*o  the  ground,  the  use  of  the  Laurustinus,  &c.,  is  to  carry  the 
jye  from  the  windows  of  the  mansion  or  the  lawn  above  the 
^-jight  of  the  pots  inside.     The  border  by  the  side  of  the  Orchid 
tove-house,  which  is  of  brick  and  plass  and  not  so  high,  135  feet 
n  length,  is  in  rows  of  bhie,  white,  and  rod,  with  a  row  of 
nixed  dwarfish  Phloxes  at  the  back,  and  plants  of  Gotoneaster 
mcrophyUa  to  cover  the  wall.     On  the  other  or  east  f^^e  of  this 
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the  reserve  ground  containing  low  pita  and  finune^  nd  bedi 
and  standing  ground  for  ChryaanUiemiima,  Boaei  m  po^ 
Lilies,  Salvias,  &o.  Close  to  the  rootery  and  a  shaded  moi 
the  south  side  of  the  lawn,  were  a  great  number  of  Britiih,IiU^ 
and  hardy  Ferns,  which,  no  doubt,  would  toon  get  a  pnpv 
home. 

From  this  comer  wo  shall  take  the  houses  eastward  aiidaoift> 
ward  as  they  come,  merely  premising  all  we  cam  pretend  to  do^ 
or  feel  qualified  to  do,  is  merely  to  give  a  glance  at  somsof  Ifa 
more  salient  x)oints  connected  with  such  a  gorgeous  eoUsstiottf 
plants. 

The  first  house,  then,  in  front  of  this  south  boundai7*vi]liD(hi 
kwn  is  80  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  in  hadi^sidii 
divided  into  three  or  four  separate  oompariments,  with  a  eon» 
nient  walk  down  the  middle,  and  supplied  amply  with  bottonnl 
top  heat,  hotbeds,  liand-lights,  giass-coTered  boxes,  wi&  tan 
moveable  and  tops  hinged,  and  almost  every  plan  that  sonU  m 
thought  of  for  growing  and  propagating  all  kinds  of  tRi|iied 
plants  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Such  houses  would  bs  jsrt 
suitable  for  eany  Vines  in  pots,  or  planted  out  of  them,  or  kt 
early  and  late  Cucumbers  and  Melons ;  and  we  understood  Ih^ 
are  sometimes  used  for  such  purposes,  though  on  our  visit  th^ 
were  chiefly  employed  in  x^ropagating  new  and  raie  planti,  sid 

fiving  health  and  vigour  to  uti^e  importations  of  OrdndL 
[ere,  for  instance,  were  the  finer  Lyoopods  being  multipliid  I7 
hundreds,  and  Pteris  tricolor  coming  up  as  thick  as  toe  ban 
used  to  be  on  our  head ;  and  there  nice  plants  of  the  pictty 
Lycopodium  Wallichii  and  jamaciense  imported  from  Ciflni, 
and  which  last  has  the  singular  property  of  becomiog  a&oit 
white  at  night.  Here  is  a  department  amiost  filled  with  fivA* 
potted  little  seedlings  of  the  West  Indian  Palms.  Then  1 
oolleotion  of  the  sweet  rich-coloured  Anoectochilns^  iododiiig 
the  rare  Maulii,  lattice  plants,  the  pretty  small  Bnrlingtoni 
decora,  Miltonia  spectabilis,  and  along  with  Phaleonopsissmabili^ 
ffrandiflora,  rosea,  &e.,  the  beautiful  SchUleriana  with  thefbUiffi 
blotched  with  white  stripes  and  dots. 

Then,  again,  as  fresh  importations,  we  found  great  masses  of 
Cattloya  Mossise,  crispa,  amethystinB,  Leopoldii,  &o.;  Saceola- 
bium  Blumei,  Keadii,  &c. ;  the  pretty  lonopsis,  producing  its  like 
flowers ;  Tandai,  of  sorts,  as  riolacea,  gigantea,  &o. ;  good  pUnti 
of  Dendrobium  Heyneanum,  and  great  masses  of  Epidendranii 
Oncidiums,  Dendrobiums,  &c.,  fastened  to  the  wood  on  wbick 
they  were  found  growing,  or  fixed  to  pieces  and  blocks  ci  tlw 
Calabash  tree,  wMeh  Mr.  O'Brien  thinks  the  rery  best  for  aCial 
Orchids,  and  we  presume,  also,  for  fixing  across  pots,  to  knp 
others  elevated  that  arc  not  depending  on  the  moisture  of  tbi 
atmosphere  almost  entirely. 

To  give  an  idea  of  these  importations,  Mr.  O'Brien  eooatsd 
a  few  separate  plants,  such  as  20  of  Epidendrum  hioor.uitaiB, 
50  of  Saccolabium  Blumei  major ;  120  of  Onoidium  Laaowmii, 
150  of  the  scarce  Paphinia  oristata  (Maxillaria  eristata),  in  tws 
varieties,  which  we  were  informed  was  rery  shy  sithor  of  thi 
syringe  or  bright  sunlight,  and  200  of  the  Onoidinm  pspOfis 
many  of  which  were  producing  their  butterfy  floworsi  thoogh 
but  two  months  imported. 

Farther  eastward  on  the  same  wall  is  a  very  neat  gresnhoQif, 
with  a  double-span  or  ridge-and-furrow  roof,  the  glass  ends  of 
the  spans  only  being  seen  from  the  lawn,  which  would  jost  be 
the  tiling  for  many  amateurs,  and  by  a  similar  plan  any  spses 
may  be  enclosed  without  having  a  hieh  roof.  This  neat  a&v 
is  80  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  11  feet  high  at  the  apex  of  the 
span,  and  brick  walls  ends  and  sides  6  feet  in  hMght.  Veft* 
tilation  in  abundance  is  given  by  glazed  shutters  in  the  ends  of 
the  spans,  and  by  openings  in  the  side  walls.  The  roof  is  tin 
all  fixed,  and  the  sash-bars  are  neatly  formed  of  iron,  nd 
screwed  to  the  ridge  and  wall  plates,  which  gives  a  much  Ugfilff 
appearance  than  wood  would  have  done.  The  roof  is  of  Hartls|*s 
Patent.  The  internal  arrangements  for  the  plants  aro  eieesd" 
ingly  simple  and  neat : — A  broad  level  platform  all  round,  aboat 
3  feet  or  more  from  the  ground,  and  a  walk  of  8  fret  or  so  beftWMi 
that  and  the  centre  platform  or  table  which  is  from  7  feet  to  8  ImI 
wide.  These  platforms  are  supported  by  neat  cast-iron  oohiauib 
and  are  themselves  formed  of  pine  wood  well  pitched,  and  Asa 
covered  with  a  layer  of  fine-washed  sea  grsTel  for  the  planti  to 
stand  upon.  The  floor  beneath  the  platforms  is  also  tim 
covered,  though  but  little  is  seen  of  it,  as  a  wide  board  fostsnsdi 
on  the  sides  not  only  gives  a  shallow  rim  as  it  were  to  the  bsdi^ 
but  the  lower  part  bang  scolloped  or  sweeped  into  elKntie 
curves,  and  then  painted  dark  green  with  golden  bands  of  eofaw 
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WM  illlad  with  Bome  of  the  finer  Azeleee,  PimeleM,  Epaerises,  &c., 
of  which  we  oan  onlj  my  thejr  did  no  dii6redit  to  the  neat 
houae.  Of  a  few  ioftwooaed  things  we  noticed  Streptocarpus 
biflorai  Tjdna  lopidam,  a  fine  &tk.  purple,  and  a  seedUog 
Getnera,  a  croas  between  tplendena  and  cinnabarina,  with  fine 
handsome  marked  foUage,  and  a  strong  branching  spike  of 
brilliant  flowers,  with  wide  open  throats,  showing  the  inside 
dotted  with  beautifal  spots. 

Haying  thus  passed  the  short  reversed  leg  of  the  L,  we  torn 
northwanls,  taking  the  Tarioos  houses  on  our  waj.  In  the 
range  of  o^qne  buildings  already  referred  to,  though  not  quite 
sure  of  their  position,  are  two  small  houses,  16  feet  long,  7  feet 
wide,  and  7  feet  in  height.  On  entering  the  first,  but  for  the 
windows  of  coloured  glass  you  might  take  it  to  be  a  dark  moist 
ca?e  of  tupha  and  conglomerate,  and  filled  chiefly  with  the 
Clare  or  Andrewsii  yariety  of  the  Trichomanes  radicans,  growing 
and  flourishing  nicely.  The  other  house  is  about  the  same  size, 
and  finished  in  the  more  ordinary  rockwork  style,  and  planted 
with  the  true  KiUamey  Eem,  Trichomanes  radicans.  The  light 
to  this  house  is  furnished  by  a  skylight  in  the  end  of  the  roof 
&<ang  the  north,  by  which  also  the  necessary  air  is  giren. 

"We  now  come  to  the  large  Orchid  and  tropical  stove-house, 
which  is  135  feet  long,  19i  feet  wide,  14  feet  in  height  to  the 
apex  of  the  span,  and  4^  feet  in  height  at  the  sides.  The  venti- 
lation at  the  sides  is  chiefly  given  by  openings  in  the  wall  fur- 
nished with  caps  or  slides,  the  air  amnitted  thus  being  brou^t 
into  contact  with  the  heated  pipes  before  being  diffused  among 
the  plants.  The  air  at  the  top  is  given  by  openings  between  a 
double  ridfle-board ;  the  ventilating-board  being  fixd  in  a  groove 
on  each  siae,  and  pulled  along  by  a  rope  and  pulley,  much  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  ventilating-board  in  the  new  houses 
of  Mr.  Nivens  at  Drumcondra.    The  internal  arrangements  are 

a  broad  shelf  along  the  sides  and 
a  platform  in  the  centre,  con- 
sisting of  a  broad  shelf  on  each 
side  and  a  raised  one  in  the 
centre.  These  shelves  and  plat- 
forms are  supported  at  the  sides 
by  neat  iron  columns ;  and  the 
platforms  are,  whether  wood  or 
stout  slate,  covered  with  dean- 
washed  small  sea- shingle.  This  house  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  besides  the  entrance  corridor  of  9  feet  by  8  feet 
by  7  feet,  which  has  a  case  of  Killamey  Fern  on  one  side  and 
a  similar  case  of  Andrewsii  on  the  other,  and  a  large  book  in 
which  the  names  of  visitors  are  enrolled.  The  first  division  is 
40  feet,  the  second  30  feet,  and  the  third  60  feet  in  length. 
The  first  division  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  hardier  and  South 
American  Orchids,  and  to  others  when  in  bloom.  All  seemed 
in  the  highest  possible  health.  Of  these  in  bloom  we  noticed  a 
noble  plant  of  Odontoglossum  grande,  with  about  forty  expanded 
flowers,  and  a  good  specimen  of  rostratum.  Also  in  bloom  were 
fine  plants  of  various  Fhalsnopses;  Lielia  elegans;  Faphinia 
cristate,  two  varieties ;  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  papilio,  and  several 
others;  brides  soavissimum;  Oypripedium  Fairrieanum, with 
fine  striped  foliage,  and  caudatum,  Ix)wii,  &c.;  Zygopetalums,  Ac. ; 
also  flne-flowering  plants  of  the  white  Bucharis  amszonioa.  The 
house  was  also  rendered  attractive  with  masses  of  Cattleyas, 
Oncidiums,  &c.,  suspended  masses  of  Dendrobes,  brides,  Stan- 
hopeas,  &c. ;  and  the  platforms  gsy  with  a  great  variety  of  the 
fine-leaved  Begonias,  Caladinms,  including  Bellymanii,  mixed 
with  the  finer-fronded  Ferns,  as  Gleichenia  dichotoma  and 
various  Adiantums,  &c.  Not  the  least  charm,  however,  was  the 
roof.  Over  the  whole,  on  longitudinal  wires  about  a  foot  apart, 
were  trained  alternately  the  l)eautiful  crimson  Passifiora  ker- 
meeina,  and  the  rich  blue  lilac  Passifiora  ouadrangularis,  or  the 
GhranadiUa.  These  would  make  a  beautiful  contrast,  and  were 
thin  enough  to  allow  of  plenty  of  light.  There  was  not  much 
contrast  in  the  flowers  on  our  visit,  as  there  were  few  flowers  on 
the  Granadilla,  but  such  a  mass  of  fruit  we  never  witnessed  before. 
Ihey  were  set  as  regularly  along  the  wires  as  if  a  rule  and 
compasses  had  been  used  fi>r  them.  We  presume  considerable 
care  must  have  been  taken  to  fertilise  them.  If  good  nourish- 
ment were  given  to  the  plant,  the  worthy  owner  would  have  it 
in  his  power  to  give  a  traat  to  those  loven  of  the  good  things 
who  look  upon  a  Melon  as  not  fit  to  be  compared  with  the 
Granadilla. 

The  second  division  is  devoted  to  East  Indian  Orchids,  and 
tibose  requiring  a  high  temperature.  Here  in  fiower  we  noti<^ 
Ibe  lonopsis  panieulata,  the  chaste  Calanthe  vestita,  several 


Phalsnopsee,  a  noble  plant  of  Uropedium  Lindenii,  also  fine 
masses,  though  not  in  bloom,  of  the  Peristeria  elata,  Oattleya 
amethystina,  Leopoldii,  &c.,  iErides  crispum,  Wamerii,  Ac., 
Saccoiabiums,  as  Readii,  &ci,  with  large  masses  of  Denbrobes, 
Oncidiums,  Epidendrums,  Barkerias,  Lselias,  &c.,  depending 
from  the  roof  in  baskets,  or  fisstened  to  the  Calabash  tree. 
Here,  also,  we  noticed  some  nice  plants  of  the  old  but  bright 
scarlet  Musa  coccinea  opening  its  blooms,  and  a  noble  plant 
of  Musa  Cavendishii,  planted  eight  months  from  the  sucker, 
and  now  having  leaves  66  inches  in  length,  and  31  inches  in 
width,  the  height  of  the  plant  being  8  feet.  Interesting  and 
striking  as  all  these  and  many  more  are,  there  is  one  feature  stil! 
that  for  gorgeous  and  picturesque  effect  throws  them  all  into 
the  shade.  On  opening  the  door  to  this  compartment,  but  for 
the  firm  path  beneath  your  feat,  and  a  peep  at  the  glass  here 
and  there,  you  might  imagine  that  by  the  magic  spell  of  an 
enchanter  you  had  been  carried  in  a  mesmeric  sleep  over  con- 
tinent and  ocean,  only  to  open  your  eyes  to  gaze  upon  a  forest 
tropical  scene,  unequalled  for  wild  luxuriant  loveliness  and 
beauty.  This  is  all  due  to  the  Cissus  discolor  being  trained 
along  the  roof,  not  in  stiff  lines  and  bands,  but  allowed  to 
depend  in  long  streaming  shoots  all  over  the  house,  wherever 
room  could  be  found  for  tnem.  This  regulated  wild  grandeur 
not  only  gave  the  house  a  natural  appearance  contrasting  with 
the  greater  degree  of  trimness  in  the  compartments  on  each  side 
of  it,  but  from  good  nourishment  and  a  proper  amount  of  light, 
the  leaves  were  not  only  of  good  size  but  exceedingly  rich  in 
their  shaded  marbled  colourings.  We  presume  the  plants  will 
be  considerably  cut  back  or  thinned  in  winter,  or  rather  in 
autumn,  to  give  more  light,  but  we  forgot  to  make  inquiries  on 
that  sul^ect.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  stand  the 
knife  freely,  and  produce  plenty  of  fresh  shoots,  though  pretty 
freely  spurred  bsdr. 

The  third  compartment  is  the  largest,  and  besides  noble  speci- 
mens of  Orchids,  has  a  fine  collection  of  good-foliaged  plants, 
Ferns,  and  Mosses.  The  roof,  as  in  the  first  compartment,  is  sup- 
plied with  longitudinal  wires,  and  on  these  were  strong  shoots 
of  the  grand  old  climber  Impomsea  Hors&llifls  producing  masses 
of  crimson  flowers.  We  forget  whether  Allamandas  were  at  all 
trained  to  the  wires ;  but  if  not,  several  plants  presented  not 
only  a  fine  contrast  in  colour  to  the  Ipomsa,  but  the  trimness 
of  the  latter  was  softened  down  by  the  somewhat  natural  dang- 
ling and  festooning  of  the  former.  Among  singular  and  fine- 
foluged  plants  we  noticed  good  specimens  of  varieties  of  the 
Pitcher-plants;  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Theophrasta  im- 
perialia,  well  named  imperial,  and  worthy  of  commemorating  the 
groat  botanist  of  antiquity ;  a  noble  plant  of  Cyanophyllum 
magnificum,  with  its  magnificent  foliage ;  large  beautiful  plants 
of  &roton  pictum,  and  othen ;  Dracsenas,  of  various  kinds ;  the 
new  Coleus  Yerschaffelti ;  a  rich  assortment  of  Caladiums,  contain- 
ing almost  every  variety  out,  including  pectinatum,  with  its  rich 
veins  in  the  centre,  and  many  with  foliage  as  large  as  luxuriant 
Cauliflowen;  and  among  Alocasias,  the  protty  Alocasia 
variegate,  and  the  bronzy  purple  metal-leaved  Alocasia  me- 
tallica,  supposed  to  be  the  best  plant  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

Among  Ferns  we  noticed  some  fine  plants  of  the  singular 
Platyceriums,  as  grande,  stemmaria,  biforme,  &c.,  clinging  to 
blocks  or  masses  of  tu& ;  noble  plants  of  the  Adiantums,  as 
tnpeziforme,  macrophyllum,  triangulare,  tenerum,  brasiliense, 
and  many  othen.  Among  twining  and  flaunting  Lycopodiams 
was  the  new  L.  polystichum.  Of  Oymnogrammas,  beginning 
with  chrysophylla,  then  were  fine  plants  of  all  the  best  kinds  ; 
but,  perhaps,  as  conspicuous  as  any  were  fine  plants  of  Davallia 
aculeate,  some  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  much  in  height,  with 
fine  prickly  fronds ;  and  equally  fine,  noble  plants  of  Thyrsopteris 
elegans,  and  Drynaria  coronana ;  whilst  by  way  of  contrast,  in 
shdtered  nooks  we  find  such  beauties  as  Trichomanes  anceps, 
exsictum,  floribundum,  rigidum,  elegans,  &c.,  and  such  Hyineno- 
phyUums  as  scabrum  and  ciliatum ;  whilst  clinging  to  a  piece  of 
mossy  conglomerate  is  the  interesting  Arthrobotrys  articulate, 
producing  its  fronds  only  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  and  looking  to 
the  passer-by  as  much  like  a  Moss  as  a  Fern. 

Then  as  to  Mosses  or  Lycopods  it  would  bo  endless  to  enu- 
merate them.  From  being  out  of  practice  there  were  many  we 
had  never  beforo  seen,  or  even  heard  of.  The  newer  khids  would 
soon  be  fine  phmts,  and  all  the  older  varieties  wero  from  24  inches 
to  30  inches,  and  36  inches  across,  and  covering  and  concealing 
the  pans  and  boxes  with  their  rich  verduro.  In  walking  along 
noble  specimens  caught  our  eye  of  Warczewiczii,  rubricaule, 
WalHchii,  jamaciense,  inequalifolium,  Lobbii.    The  two  latter 
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Boms  3  fset  in  dinmeter,  and  idoto  in  hsight.    A  deicriptiTe  lilt  minQre  niter.    Ftaii,  cootinuB  lowing  for  ■ueonnm  ttefi; 

of  Ljoopod^  with  ijnonj'ine*  up  to  the  pmcDt  time,  would  be  eirth-up  and  etick  thow  ilroid;  up  ai  th^  Mqnire  it.    Mi- 

Tarj  interoting  to  those  who  lore  them,  though  tbty  hare  no  iott,  plant  for  i  principal  earlj  crop  while  Uie  ground  cooliiai 

ichaoce  of  grooing  them.  in  good  workini;  order.     Sow,  if  not  already  done,  Tnn^^ 

Near  ibe  north  end  of  thii  oompBrtniEnt  ii  a  buin  or  foun-  Curott,  Leeks,  Onions,  Fanl^,  itnall  salad,  and  pot  bertc 

tai]i;   the  oentre  italk  being  snced  with  Ferns  and  Uosses,  tlowkr  s-abdkm 

^KhjnuiUiu.  in  bssketi^ui Japing  Fern.,  M  the  Uautiful  j^  p„p,n,lon  of  flower-bed.  should  not  be  d^jed  «d 

Qomophlebium    Pluiwsrdii,   had   frond.  tK>m  the  roof  reach-  the  day  of  plantine.     Continue  to  prunn  Eo.es.     lUiliasfate 

ing  ^most  to  Uie  ground.     The  north  end  of  ihui  d.T.HOn  is  |^„„„            „^  ^       y^       j  ^  J^^  „j  ptopsgslBd.    U 

a  Mhd  waU,  jmd  in  front  of  it  there  was  a  wall  buJt  of  .od.  ^^i„„d"  dee^roT  weeds.^The  soil  -round  /intaTHe-l-* 

of  hesth  mould,  ic.,  o»«-  which  were  craepmg  piece,  of  Ciwus  ,^ ^  ^j,,^^  florirt.'^floweni  should  be  examined  i   «.d.  if  looMii 

diKolor  and  other  traiim ,  whil.t  many  little  Fen.,  were  grow-  ^    ,^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j,^^,^  ^^  ,™,Ut«l  and  gently  pressed  sn>d 

ing  and  ceding  them.elT«.  freely.    A  part  of  the  opaque  roof  y,^_     Proteot  the  foliage  of  bulbou.  root*  whenwer  thm  ii  M 

wa.  gettmgooTered  with  FieuB  itipulacea  clinging  firmly  to  .t  appearaiice  of  a  .liatp  fhxt.    Proceed  with  wmoring  and  jtat- 

In  the  turf  waU  lUelf  muij  ™>J«sanii   cnumie.,   caret  and  .^If^l  Mrt.  of  eTeriieen  shrub.,  and  let  «U  improteaMnb  il 

PBOeises  were  toined.  where  tie  fiom-lVwhoman^  and  Hymeno-  jy,  department  be  completed  si   speodUT  aa  poauhla    Bn 

phjilnms  already  mentioned  were  finding  suitabls  home.  ;  and  ,^^,  ^^  j^^^^^  annual,  in  pots,  and  of  hardy  annuals  in  ikena 

in  a  snug  comer  m  a  case  was  nestled  another  beautiful  ssMirt-  ^ ^  ,^^  ,^  ^^^^  ^  j„^ 
meat  of  Ancsotochilu.. 


At  this  end  of  the  house  is  a  neat  comfortable  room  or  slied, ,  .    , 

BO  that  eTery  plant  in  pot.  or  basket,  or  log,  may  be  easily  T«ke  care  that  all  newlyplanted  trees  am  securely  itibdHi 

eTamined  without  being  taken  out  of  door,  or  making  ■  meis  in  mulched,  and  that  the  hlojuom.  of  the  eerly_  kindi  are  pnliM 

the  houH.     Whilat  oryojing  ounelres  bare,  and  looking  into  in  due  time.    Planting,  pruning,  and  nailing   ihould  nwh 

the  orchard-houie,  where  we  felt  ourselTei  more  at  home,  and  flniihed  as  aoon  a.  po.Bible  ;  thew  operationa  cannot  be  BnM 

where  too  our  rwiders  may  feel  a  Mrt  of  relief  after  being  kept  so  a  minute  too  soon.    The  sap  having  now  commencrd  ■<*  "» 

long  amidst  such  tropieal  grandeur,  we  would  desire  to  mention  ing  course,  hrokcn-offftower-huds  and  iiyured  ahoot.  will  MOr 

a  few  bets.    The  whole  ofthe  houBei  wb  have  pairad  througli  certain  consfquence  of  neglect  and  deUy. 

are  heated,  and  to  any  temperalum  deiirable,  by  on*  of  Week.'  BTOTI. 

boilers,  which  aniwer.  admirably.    Another  roall  boiler  i.  used  Cutting,  of  all  free-growing  soR'Wooded  plania,  waA  ailkl 

for  the  orchard-houM  and  Fem-house.    We  did  not  notice  a  different  .liowy  rarietic  of  Justicia,  Begonia,  AplwUlidra,  FW 

•mglo  unhealthy  plant  in  the  homes:   if  .uoh  there  were,  they  sctlis.  io.,  will  now  .trike  mdilj  in  a  brisk  bottom  beat j  Ikq 

must  hat-e  had  an  ho.pilal  for  themwlvefl  out  of  the  way.  wiU  make  useful  pUnt.  for  autumn  and  winter  blooming.    %m» 

neither  did  we  notice  the  sum  of  bug,  .cale,  tbrips,  or  any  (,(  |i^  Orchid,  will  probably  require  shading;   ataUrrentiw 

other  Tflimin  J  so  that  i(  there  were  any  .uch  thing,  they  waely  th.t  the  malcriel  is  ready  for  u.e,  but  do  without  it  aslanfM 

kept  out  of  Mght.    Again,  there  was  a  peculiar  noatneji  and  ^oa\iiiB  ;  and  with  a  liWe  foresight  in  remoTing  plant,  likdy  to 

natlinesa  about  the  finish  of  all  Orchidi  eletaled  in  pots,  or  be  injured  to  shady  situitioni  it  will  not  be  neccsaaty,  at  IcHtit 

exen  impended  in  baaketi,  the  luriace  bemg  so  imooth  and  j^^t  cases,  to  apply  it  just  yet.    Encourage  growth  by  .jri^i"! 

firm  that  there  wa.  soareely  a  chance  for  s  woodlouM  or  a  cock-  ^iu,  dean  water  all  oier  the  leaves,  and  every  part  rf  the  howft 

roaoh  finding  a  hole  in  which  to  burrow.    Mr.  O'Brien  i.  so  ,nd  filling  it  with  vapour.    Admit  air  on  all  ^vonnbte  opp<»- 

Uberal-hcarted,  that  we  venture  to  make  known  the  escret— a  (unities,  but  close  up  early  to  Mcure  wlar  heat. 
—'■—'•'-  — 1  to   Orchid-Erowen.      It  is  this  :    Sphagnum  is 

y  fine  when  drf ;  it  j.  then  moi.teoo^  pUced  .11  „      ^         ""/I"?**!;",  *>•»  TO»«»T*TO»T^ 

v.«  ..  .  covering  about  half  an  inch  thick,  watted,  pressed  „  Top-dre..  and  shift  all  plant,  that  require  to  be  •»  twf* 

firm  by  means  of  any  suiUble  substance,  and  afterwards  ft  keeps  ^'^o"  "ito  the  hothouse  Camdlia.  that  have  flowsred^a* 

as  firm  and  .moolh  almost  a.  metal  cast  in  a  mould.      And,  purpose  of  cnTOuraging  the  growth  of  the  young  ibooti  ol 

Ustlj,  large  earthenware  pots.  No.  1  siie.  but  without  any  holrs  a°"f'"'' "<',■;■     ^"'"'  '"^  ''"""P,  tJjmbme  plants  to  piQus  iH 


at  bottom,  are  set  St  interval,  along  the  side*  of  the  paths  below  trelli»e«:     Ibe  recently  pottrd  plant,  to  be  rather  spanngly  W- 

the  phitforms,  and  kept  BUed  wit£  soft  waUr ,  so  that,  besides  V}'^  '"th  "^ter  i^til  they  have  made  &«h  root*  j   keq;tk«; 

iFivinB  out  mu<.l,  vapour  to  the  bonw,  there  is  luitable,   soft,  c'"""  '^^  iynn|[e  freauently,  so  aa  to  naintam  a  rather  InanI 

r  always  ready  for  watering,  syringing,  or  atmosphere.    Annuals  int 

ce-one  of  those  little  mstters  that  toll  for  "?*  ^  .«■""  ■"  ti"'.  •"=* 

s  several  times  been  recommended  by  our  Martymes.  to.    As  i|oon  i 

B.  Fisn  P°^  them  oiF  into  three- 

{To  hi  niUU^.)  fr^=  <"■  P*'  "e*'  '•>•  8l»« 


much  vapour  to  the  bouse,  there  is  luitable,  soft,  close  and  synnjfe  freouer   .                        .     ,.       v          j_u 

-,- ,  ..jrm  water  always  ready  for  watering,  syringing,  or  atmosphere.    Annuals  intended  to  deoorat.  thaae  howe.  Ab»H 

dipping.    The  prsotice-one  of  those  little  mstters  that  toll  for  "?*  ^  .«■""  ■"  ti"'.  •"=*'  «•  Babami,  CaebMrnb^  BmrA^ 

nltimsM  sucoosa-hai  several  tiu.es  been  recommended  by  our  Martymes.  to.    As««.n  as  they  hav««ipo«WUirirteed-k«B 

friend  Mr.  Appleby.                                                      B.  Fisn.  ?■>'  "lem  off  into  three-inch  pote,  and  keep  them  in  a  nm 

'               im^  t ..- j\  frame  or  nit  near  the  irlaaa. 

...».».- ._ A  very  bujv  scasonliasoommeni«d  inthisdepsrtmfBt  Swf 

EOYAL  HOairCULTTTBAL  SOCIETY.  ,p„e  light  should  be  put  to  u«>  a.  K>on  as  iiW^nlifloxi; 
Tni  Council  have  appointed  an  InpUmenl  CoauniiUe.    It.  Lettuce.,  Baduhes,  and  forced  A.paranii,  &&,  coma  oC    FhA 
1 .._  -^  »,    .       -.,     ,  ™  _  ■   _   ,r_  T.  ,~!ii_  <.       1...1.J   ._  I j_  : -n,  tfnd lining-  ■-  *^-  -—'-'•- 


memben  are  Mr.  B.  Easton,  Mr.  J.  Fleming,  Mr.  B.  Gibbs,  Sir  hotbed,  to  be  made  in  luccesiion,  tfnd  liningi  to  b.  att« 

J.  Pailon,  and  Mr.  J.  Veitoh.  jnn.,  with  Colonel  Chaloner  as  Sow    Auricula,    Folyanthui,    Banunoidna,  and   Faniy   mtk. 

Chairman.    TheotijeotBtheaociety  have  in  vienarethaimprove-  Annual  plants,  such  ai  Mignooetta,  Aaters,  Ten-WMk  Steik^ 

mmt  of  garden  tools,  heating  apparatus,  pottery,  oraainental  kc.,  to  be  sown  on  a  dight  hotbed,  and  brought  fervard  In  pH 

work,  and,  in  abort,  of  every  artide  connected  wiUi  the  practice  to  succeed  tlie  plants  raised  in  the  aatunui,  and  that  had  MM 

of  gardening.  kept  in  pits  or  frames  during  winter.    Auriculas  will  \»  M 

Applicstioni  br  lohodulea  of  priiea,  &£.,  must  be  made  to  progressing  and  must  be  looked  to  that  they  may  nert  witt  M 

Mr.  Eyles,  Superintendent  of  the  Qarden,  Eenainglon  Gore.  check   in  the   development  of  their  floweie.      All  wnk  and 

seooudary  trusses  of  bloom  to  be  removed  ai  loon  as  th^y  va  bi 

_  __  detected,  and  it  i.  also  important  that  they  may  ba  piotsttsd 

WOK£   FOB    THE    WEEK,  from  frort  and  supplied  with  a  sufiloiincy  of  wlMr;  at  lb 

KITCHSN  fllBDIN.  ume  time  they  require  to  be  kept  cool,  and  to  have  iQ  da 

SowiN-a  of  all  kindi  of  Med*  should  be  proceeded  with  a*  air  Ihit  can  be  given  to  them  when  the  weather  is  at  all  wliL 

peedily  as  the  state  of  the  ground  will  permit.    .^j}>arii{w«,  top-  A.  the  fionar-.tems  advance  they  should  be  proteotwl  ftw 

Ire.i  the  bods,  taking  care  not  to  iifjure  the  pluita  with  the  sudden  sunburst,  by  .hading.   XncoBragethegrowthofFoUM 

'ke  or  fark.    A  little  Celei7  or  Lettuce  seed  may  be  sown  over  Eadishes,  Carrota,  and  other  frame  crops  by  aurface-rtiniiv  i" 

■le  beds,  and  now  plantations  made.     Sett,  this  may  be  sown  applying  tepid  water.    Prepars  a  iligU  hotbed  tor  tuiniif  .rt 

n  drill,  a  foot  apart     Broccoli,  make  a  sowing  of  Orange's  under  hoops  Potatoes  already  sprouted  in  poti  or  box...    AdiA 

^arly  Wl.ito.     Cabhage,  plant  out  the  autumn-sown,  clean  up  abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable  oppoitunitiea,  and  ovtiBH 

*<•  leaiei,  and  '   ~<  the  beds  left  for  Coleworts.     Capncumt,  proteoti""  "t  night  ai  long  aa  there  is  any  ^pwiane*  tt  feat 

onahotbet        AiuUai-t—.  r'"    he  «■' -nnnd  thosf   -"der  TSj-i"—     mrioulas,  Polvanthusw,  Caniitiotia, to.    Attmdii 

"^ ''"•"•  •'■■    ^ri-     .    -    .,       V'*-         "t"    "wK     ..i-ii  •.     t^-         "•■I    •'i''"t  •*     p'-D''-^  ^  >~^>tiac-aub  and  MM 
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propagfUiBg  GdoeoUriM,  YcriMiiM,  Heliotropet,  PetuniM^  md 
other  planto  for  beddill|^^rat  m  they  oan  be  spared. 

FOECIKG-PIT. 
Continue  to  remoTe  foroed  flowtrs  the  moment  a  bad  begins 
to  open.  Stop  the  barren  shoots  of  Perpetual  Boees ;  thete  rob 
the  blotsom-buds.  Take  care  that  no  punts  suffer  for  want  of 
water.  Thia  pit  as  well  as  the  houses  and  frames  should  be 
examined  daily.  Increase  atmospheric  moisture  considerably, 
and  syringe  on  most  afternoons.  All  American  plants  require 
large  quantities  of  water  when  forced.  Introduce  dry  bulbs  of 
aorta  to  succeed  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes.  W.  KXAVX. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

6£KSSi.L  BOUTINB. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week.  Owing  to  dripping  weather 
oonld  do  but  little  on  the  open  ground.  Trapped  mice  and 
birds  from  making  depredations  on  Peas.  Took  out  those  sown 
in  a  house  to  haiden  before  transplanting.  Planted  Potatoes 
when  dry.  Tliinned  Cauliflowers  under  passes.  Repotted  Cu- 
combarsy  as  we  hare  still  no  room  to  plant  out ;  though  large 
planta,  we  shall  most  likely  keep  some  in  pots.  Took  up  some 
beds  of  Celery  to  hare  the  ground  turned  o?er,  laying  it  in  earth 
as  thick  as  it  would  stand.  Pricked  out  Lettuces,  Celery  iu 
pana^&c. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Potted  young  Melon  plants.  Cut  down  young  Vines  that 
had  been  kept  in  a  rool  place  in  eight-inch  pots,  and  painted  the 
cat  to  preTent  bleeding.  Will  set  them  in  a  little  heat  so  as  to 
come  on  slowly  and  be  ready  for  larger  pots,  not  yet  being  decided 
whether  to  grow  them  as  rods  or  as  bushes.  Had  intended  them 
for  the  roof  of  a  late-house,  but  as  I  cannot  run  a  pipe  or  flue 
through  it,  find  that  would  be  of  no  use^  as  I  could  not  keep  the 
bunches  there  after  frost  i»et  in.  Haring  covered  two  pieces  of 
a  <oaM  wall  wWk  glats,  was  anxious  to  give  as  much  heat  to  one 
as  would  keep  out  much  frost,  so  that  it  would  come  before  the 
other,  otherwise  if  all  goes  well,  there  would  be  far  too  many 
Peaches  at  one  time.  We  could  easily  bring  one  in  before  this 
other,  by  regulating  air-giving,  Ac. ;  but  then  if  too  forward, 
and  we  had  sharp  frost  in  the  end  of  March,  the  forward 
onee  would  suffer.  To  gain  my  object  so  far,  I  will  put  in  the 
iron  stove  that  did  such  good  service  in  the  oonservatory  when 
the  boiler  gave  way  at  Christmas,  a  twelvsmbnth  ago,  and  by 
sinking  it  a  little  near  the  front  I  should  be  able  to  take  the  pipe 
out  at  the  ventilator  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  at  the  back,  without 
interfering  either  with  roof  or  wall.  The  trees  agsinst  the  wall 
after  being  well  daubed,  sre  now  iastened  to  it,  and,  as  the 
handiest  and  cheapest  mode,  are  tied  to  stutU  formed  of  csist- 
metal  nails,  driven  4|  inches  from  nail  to  nail,  into  every 
alternate  line  of  bricks,  so  that  the  studs  from  the  centre  of  one 
to  the  centre  of  the  other,  will  be  nearly  6  inches  apart  one  way, 
and  5  inches  the  other.  With  such  an  arrange- 
ment there  is  no  diiUculty  in  training  fan-  •  ■  ■ 
shaped,  and  thus  the  studs  will  remain  as  fixtures, 
and  holes  in  the  wall,  and  the  dirt  and  harbour  ,  ,  . 
of  inseefe  by  shreds  be  avoided.  To  prevent  the 
studs  rusting,  they  were  dsubed  with  thin  white  paint  by  a  small 
bruah  a  day  before  tying.  The  front  of  the  lean-to  house  will 
have  two  or  three  rows  of  plants  in  pots  at  present,  most  likely 
to  be  planted  out  when  somewhat  established  in  fruiting  habits, 
and  notwithstanding  the  striotures  of  our  good  friend,  Mr. 
Bobaon,  I  expect  that  even  this  season  they  will  jield  a  return 
for  the  labour.  Some  very  small  ones  did  well  Inst  season,  and 
some  Peaches  and  Apricots  that  we  bought  as  maidens  this  time 
last  year,  are  now  very  fairly  supplied  with  bloom-buds.  We 
have  been  forced  to  smoke  the  Peach-house  at  length,  as  a  Uack- 
lookiog  fly  has  made  its  appearacce  in  a  few  places,  and  what  is 
worse,  the  tobacco  smoke  seems  to  have  done  little  more  than 
make  them  a  little  sickly.  We  must  have  recourse  to  the 
Weaver  remedy,  and  a  dust  of  hellebore  or  snuff  if  they  do  not 
take  their  leave  of  us.  Twisted  some  long  rods  of  Vines  to  cause 
them  to  brcHUc  equally,  and  syringed  those  in  a  later  house  where 
the  buds  were  swelling. 

FLOWBB  DBFABTMKNT. 
Put  in  cuttings  of  Honeysnokles,  variegated  Ivies,  Ac,  under 
beU-eUsees  out  of  doors ;  idso  a  good  number  of  Mose  cuttingt  of 
tho  China,  Tea,  and  Perpetual  kinds,  cutting  them  in  rather 
•mall  pieeea  right  aerosa  at  a  bud  at  the  base,  and  leaving  the 
bod  there,  and  one  or  two  more,  and  leaves  forming,  were 


docked  in  so  as  to  Isare  the  eentre  chiefly.  Put  them  in  well- 
drained  pota  with  a  eoopl^  of  inches  of  sand  over  some  rongh 
material  Mow,  and  plunged  them  in  a  mild  bottom  heat  from 
tree  leaves,  keeping  rather  close  during  the  day  and  giving  air 
at  night  When  the  bases  swell  or  callus,  will  give  a  little  more 
heat  to  hasten  rootuog,  whilst  air  is  thus  kept  on  at  night. 
Potted-off  those  struck  in  autumn,  and  ^ave  them  a  close  place 
to  start  them  afresh.  Put  in  cuttings  of  bedding  Oeraniums, 
Dahlias,  Ac.,  keeping  them  at  such  a  distance  from  the  glass  as 
to  need  little  or  no  shading,  giving  them  thus  diflViced  instead 
of  shaded  light.  Potted-off  Geraniums  for  bedding  where  they 
stand  too  thick  in  boxes  as  xt>om  could  be  had  for  them.  Potted 
Chrysanthemums  and  put  them  under  glass  just  to  establish 
themselvea  before  being  turned  out.  Sowed  Lobelia  seed,  Toma- 
toes, C^psioams,  Ac.  Those  who  have  plenty  of  room  might 
have  done  so  earlier,  but  we  like  to  keep  them  growing  after  they 
are  up.  Begulated  conservatory,  and  festooned  up  tJbe  stove  by 
regulating  elimbers ;  clearing  dead  fronds  from  Ferns,  and  set- 
ting plants  gently  going  that  had  been  resting  during  the 
winter.  Bemoved  Poinsettias,  and  put  them  beneath  the  stage 
in  a  cool  vinery  to  harden  snd  dry  before  cutting  them  down. 
Potted  Begonias.  Removed  store-pots  of  Verbenas,  rather 
stunted  frt>m  being  cut  down  pretty  freely,  out  of  their  pota 
into  a  bed  of  richish  earth,  with  a  frame  over  them,  and  a  little 
bottom  heat  beneath  them,  which  will  cause  them  to  break  more 
quickly  and  strongly,  and  give  us  the  pots  at  liberty  as  well. 
Turned  tenderer  Geraniums,  as  Alma,  out  of  single  pots  into 
boxes,  to  stand  at  flrst  in  the  pathway  of  the  greenhouse,  and  then 
be  hardened-off.  Turned  out  others  of  the  Scarlet  kinds  into  an 
earth  pit,  to  be  covered  at  first  with  spare  sashes  laid  on  back  and 
front.  Commenced  planting  out  Calceolaria*  in  turf  pit»,  some 
4  inches  apart,  to  be  protected  by  a  slip  of  calico  about  5  feet 
wide.  This  calico,  in  lengths  about  50  feet,  is  fastened  by  tape 
and  tacks  at  each  end  to  poles  about  8  feet  long,  and  from  li  inch 
to  2  inches  in  diameter.  On  these  the  cahco  is  rolled  when  not 
wanted.  Beginning  at  one  end  the  pole  is  fastened  securely, 
having  previously  rolled  the  piece  on  the  other  pole,  which  is 
then  unrolled  as  we  plant.  A  few  stakes  are  laid  across,  such  aa 
are  used  for  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks,  to  prevent  bagging,  and 
then  every  5  feet  or  6  feet  a  string  is  sewn  on  the  calico  oppo- 
site each  other  hack  and  front,  and  these,  fastened  to  little  stiu[e& 
in  the  earth  or  turf  bank,  keep  the  calico  as  tight  as  an  open 
umbrella.  In  very  severe  weather  branches,  or  clean  litter,  are 
thrown  over.  This  is  the  simplest  and  best,  and,  as  respects 
labour,  the  most  economical  plan  we  have  tried.  We  have  some- 
times tightened  the  calico  thus,  and  never  removed  to  water,  Aa, 
until  a  few  days  before  planting-out  time.  We  use  cheap  un- 
bleached ;  it  soon  gets  wnite  enough  with  sun  and  rains. — B.  F. 


TRADE  LISTS  EECEIVED. 

Xew  So9e8^  Oiadiolut,  HoUyhockty  Pelar^foniumM,  JWiUiaf,  4*'. 
h^  WUUam  Paul^  TTaltkam  Crou,  3".— This  is  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's 
catalogue  of  novelties  in  the  way  of  what  are  called  soft-wooded 
and  balding  plants,  as  well  as  of  Boses,  Gladioli,  Ac,  and  it  will 
be  found  well  worth  perusal. 

ADemsriptive  Caialogfte  of  CkjifJtanikemnm*, Dahlias, FucHtims 
Verbenas,  Qerammms,  ifc,  hf  Wm.  HoimeSy  Hackney,  N.E. — 
Mr.  Holmes  has  here  given  us  the  cream  of  the  diiferent  sorts  of 
flowers  contained  in  the  catalogue,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  a 
very  useful  assistant  to  those  who  wish  to  make  selections,  and 
who  may  safely  rely  on  Mr.  Holmes*  excellent  judgment  on  such 
matters. 

A  JDescriptioe  Catalogue  of  EngUsk  and  Foreign  Noveliies 
comprising  Dahlias,  Pisonies,  Phloxes,  I\u^hsias,  Chrysanthemnwu, 
j'c,  hg  John  Salter^  Hawunerswuth,  W. — In  this  catalogue  will 
be  found  many  subjects  of  interest,  and  which  are  offered  for 
sale  for  the  flrst  time  in  this  country. 

WheeUr  (f-  Son's  LiiHe  Book  or  Selected  Seed  List  for  1862^ 
Gloucester, — Besides  a  very  nicely-selected  catalogue  of  garden 
and  'flower-seeds,  which  is  interspersed  with  many  usenil  ob- 
servations, we  have  here  a  treatise  on  the  Grasses  of  the  farm 
illustrated  with  well-executed  woodcuts. 

Sutton's  Farm  Seed  List,  Beading,  1862.— In  this  will  be 
found  every  article  in  the  way  of  seeds  necessary  for  stocking  a 
farm. 

Catalogue  of  CutUngs  Orownfor  Setle  mt  theKurseries,Dursleg, 
Glaucestershtre,  hg  John  Morse. — In  this  catalogue  evwy  de* 
scfiption  of  so^-wooded  and  bedding-plants  is  offered  in  the- 
form  of  cuttings. 
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TO     CORRESPONDENTS.  B.»Da.B  '^'"Y™  ^..^.T-;  ^'i;'s2i"o«'ta^Sto*^ 

.*.  We  reaucat  th>t  CorrMpoDdsnli  will  not  mil  up    on  tbc  iVjaunul.^uJJn  moit  of  ttac  London  bcddlcg  cMtilosncL^ 

Mme  gheet  queatioiu  relttiiig  to  Qardenicg  uid  those  on  KLowiB-atiiiN  Fux  l/iTnii;.— Yon  an  nil  lirbt.  ncept  Ka  L  fna 

Poultry  and  Bee  labjects,  if  tlurf  expect  to  gei  them  anawered  hs  iwginiilnK,  [hl>  Joomil  ut  lit  p*(ci  ■■■[□•[  (ha  Itmer  <^  pMii 

promptlj  and    coDTenientlj,  but  write  them   on   separata  '<^^  Oeruilonii  inthe  ""'"  °'  ,T°^'°'Vi|j"fc,  ".i'*"Tri'»ttfRLi 

oommunicatioiu.     AI»o  neTet  to  lend  mow  than  two  or  ""thliwr'LttheR.r"  md.»™dbt3Il™f  Lobfll».p*do««nroii*«. 

W't  cannot  repiT  prilately  (O  »dt  communication  uiUeM  under  e  much  b«Ur-Bi.7«  raw  ofTimThnoibi  neit  iba  ihnjH  Md  ■■ijllii 

.'■^-    "         .  '             ^  Fhileor  varlpaoled  Ln  trunt  of  Lt-  but  aro  d  Tellow  vndAcaiut  ullitf  ■ 

»«7  ipeoial  oiroumitancM.  ™t  ot  mr^STn.  «  yon -ould  the  pl.piii 

UiilCB  Te™  Bleidikg  (J.  (?.).— ToitoplhBonUlo-ofMp,  orbleedliiB.  Lilidh  oioiirtinii  So«i»o  II.  Z.,  Chilitii).—The  tnUaoA  1 1Mm 

from  the  wound,  where  "J^o^^i  ™chu  hBTe  beea^pp^  i»  ,^'1^''^^™,°^'^;;  ligKiteoni  from  wodi  l<  to  t«HoD>  ■  proeow,  that  «a  woaM  not  namamt 

oipandlBB,  when  ««  outflow  will  lesTO  offnitnrally.    We  beUere  lliM  fresh  ^"m" '^^'Ind'to  liivr'Se'iamed'epUi  o"  ooverini.'u  «on  u<>^4t 

aaith  la  tta  ■■•■« 

-. .":-:..^s 

wlUhloam  aeeordlng  to  thaliriu— atlMni 
0  yean,  and  u  on  ■cconllng  to  ilM  gift 


K  rlH>.    Then  )■  nathtaclo  thaplecca  _. 
Finden,  and  11  bit  ot  paper  put  onr  tbUB, 

I  Tightr    ETeirnrdener  geti  loch  lenonh  u  the  lard  kBBCka  Dl 
nrt. —  — 1.  mji^  ^fg  npeatad  aftanrardj,  tban  ihm  Ij 


i™n  praM  pnJitr  Veil  Sii,  and  treii  iffiin  tha  ™"      "">  >«r-    ^'^      ,ued  dr,  eanb  to  mnderale  the  heat,  am  whan  tea  with,  tepteca  ati^ 


iDchei  bigh ;  after  that  the  pdaol  li  In 

CaTBUiLLaa  (K  WiKi^ 
■       bortaroav^hUa 

vlil  hara  an  (cam  aod  Hitt 

:iarHuT  (r.  TFl)— Wa  eawMt  1  inllt 
Jonmal,  and  can  hUoiii  hare  tima  to  latk  wM 


■i  CutTuaa  (Oiflli.).— The  plan 


August.  Then  allow  the  planu ' 


[anenlty  flowen  In  ibi      drr lIlMr plaaed  In  altaniata lajan    Tbelampol  Uw  weedaand  Kiaiitf 
lUiogeidrytniluittr       all  healing;  aodu  rmm  the  opeanan  ail  ti  cndaallr  adaBUl,  Oe  M* 


takeuplhenHMiuidtnUaiDahlluorPtttataetln  winter,  placing  Uiem  li  .m  be  kepi  np  nnlll  then  linMblagnara  to cgBaonie er  dean.   WaM« 

'17  land    Then  pot  a  lew  in  March  or  April  in  amalUih  puu— ujasironi  [ran  icarclir  of  matuial.  made  bataoatba  ebon  ^aa,  aaaaeUllrwta** 

uber  In  a  five-Inch  pot,  and  the  cnrhing  of  the  pot  will  cau»  flowen  t  eouliltnm  them  now  and  than.    Fma raeh  a tal,  howarer,  aoiti^Bri 

«ina  nnro  rrcely.    The  reel  yon  may  plant  In  weH-puWeriied  gragnd  out  0  ,et  to  aoy  planti,  or  they  wDl  be  kUlad.     In  nor  caae  a  dsea  mn^m* 

Loar>,anJyouinaye>ttlieyonnKalfmaUHlad,utuMthetnbenlnTlnlr  »inc  woolrt  keep  aU  down,  opeclaUT  with  a  f^ar  at  dbeaDrar  K.    (■  « 

^  Potalon.    In  damp  leaHni  It  li  apt  lo  grow  too  much  to  leaf  oat  of  door  i.rgar  scale  we  would  nae  a  covering  ot  roltan  dang  and  aahei  to  ka^  ' 

lower  well.  uahaillhy  laneiilowii.    Eipcrlence  ahmt  can  tall  bowts  maoiia  H*l 

'iowiiBrfj*BOE»  Pl.iH  (Critcni) Yonr  one  half  ol  the  colonred  gen  ca-o  10  the  hast  adTanlaga. 

.ctrlc  girdeu,  with  tli«Pr.DCe-o<-Walei'-FaUtaer-lika  hedi,  le  eiceedlngl;  Fuktimu  fijiiiu,  *t^  (H'.  Jf.).— At  jrovvoBMban  to  bayravaMt 

.iitBLa  DaAiHAOE  Ie.  M.  jr.).— Tlie  drainage,  If  It  hat  no  other  dllniln,  tad  green  which  mch  tnideinien  cguld  abow  jnn  and  make  aUlar.  ■>■ 

jtn  that  from  iraabhig  the  legaof  the  boieei  twice  or  thrice  a-mek.  hta  'hliiwe  cenid  hardly  mantge  were  we  to  wttta  a  rrMtlee  OB  the  iW»fc 
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ot  In  QM  keep  the  brothaf,  after  being  ronghly  cleaned,  In  wsfter. 
:eep  paint,  place  a  Uttie  oQ  or  water  on  the  surrace. 

ro  Mabvkl  or  Peru  (A  Leamer).-'Sow  the  seeds  about  the  middle 
h.  Place  the  pot  at  nifrhfc  near  the  fireplace.  When  the  plants  are 
in  helffht  prick  them  off,  say  from  foor  to  six  in  a  fonrwineh  pot,  and 
em  in  the  window  shaded  from  the  san  at  flnt.  When  these  attain 
ze  give  them  each  a  small  pot,  and  keep  in  the  window  until  the 
of  May.  Then  place  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  place,  and  turn  out 
tts  into  any  good  rich  soil  in  the  first  week  in  June.  If  you  like 
och  afterwards  take  up  the  roots,  store  them  in  dry  sand,  and  treat 
as. 

>TA  rc&PURKA  CuLTuar.  (Idem).— As  respects  Vallota,  the  word 
in  the  Dictionary  should  hare  been  *' dryish."  to  diatinjruish  it 
» moist  state  in  summer.  Vallota  being  evergreen  should  be  kept 
lowing  in  winter.  We  regret  the  mistake,  as  we  think  your  plant 
1  kept  too  dry.  Some  leaves,  however,  would  go  as  a  matter  of 
Water  gently  now,  making  a  few  holes  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to 
e  fk-eely— that  is  to  say,  Instead  of  deluging  the  plant  at  once  give 
9f  moisture  in  a  week,  and  the  bulb  will  thrive  very  well  fbr  anything 
>  the  contrary. 

lOhABiA  Cumaros  (/iem).— Ton  were  late  enough  with  the  Calceo- 
:tings  in  December.  We  put  in  thousands  In  October  in  a  cold  pit, 
must  be  moved  for  they  are  a  perfisct  thicket— not  one  in  two 
missed.  Ton  may  strike  wholesale  now  in  a  mild  heat,  and  in 
many  days  as  they  took  in  the  autumn.  Coolness  and  time  are  the 
sentials  in  the  autumn  :  a  little  heat  and  dispatch  are  as  requisite 
rowth  was  firm  and  stubby  In  autumn,  when  the  cuttings  were 
leat  would  have  started  them  the  wrong  way.  The  cuttings  will  now 


or  broken  white  sand,  or  broken  white  spar,  to  make  a  nine-lnch-wide  path- 
like mark  all  round  the  grass  fisns,  and  within  1  foot  of  the  edge,  then  have 
some  upright  plant,  as  a  Humea.  in  the  centre  of  the  two  circles  on  these 
fsns,  yon  mi|^t  ehallenge  critidsn  fh>m  any  quarter. 

CBaaanvM  tokkvtosux  (Jf.  F.  J9.).— It  is  a  perennial,  and  is  propagated 
from  cuttings  and  by  division  of  the  roots.  It  does  not  seed  with  na  Did 
you  not  notice  lately  that  Mr.  Thomson,  the  gardener  at  Archerfleld,  where 
they  have  one  of  the  best  flower  gardens  in  Scotland,  does  it  from  cuttings 
on  the  spot  in  April,  )ust  as  if  he  were  plantbig  roited  slips  for  a  ribbon-line. 

VxHSKT  Roof  or  Ribbed  Glass  (£.  ?f>a<A«r/«y).— Never  fear;  your 
Orapes  will  not  fSdl  on  account  of  that  roofing.  The  colourfang  of  the  Grape*> 
is  more  dependant  upon  a  free  admission  of  air  than  upon  powerftil  U^t. 
In  Act,  a  subdued  light  is  best  for  them,  they  hang  naturally  shaded  by  the 
leaves. 

ViBB  LEAvxa  Wbibklbd  {An  Old  Subteribery.—U  arises  from  excessive 
vigour ;  the  veins  of  the  leaves  do  not  diverge  £ist  enough  to  make  room 
for  the  rapidly  developed  parenchyma.  If  you  wish  to  prevent  it  yon  must 
not  keep  the  roots  so  well  nourished ;  but  if  the  Vine  bears  well  we  recom- 
mend you  to  leave  the  roots  as  they  are,  keephig  the  air  of  the  house  rather 
less  moist,  and  renlllating  a  Uttle  more  flreely. 

Ntmphjka  g<bbui.ea  AMD  Htdboceba  teitloba  (JIT.  S.  IF.).— We  do  not 
know  where  you  can  purchase  thesd  except  of  some  of  the  principal  nursery- 
men who  advertise  in  our  columna 

CocoA-mTT  Fibee  Repcsx  (r.  Jame9),—1he  sample  yon  enclose  is  the 
right  materiaL 

Ptbeis  abotba:a  (SaMna).— The  specimens  yon  sent  do  not  show  any  sign 
of  being  eaten  that  we  can  discover.  Had  they  been  bitten  the  margins 
>f  sap  and  growing  freely,  and  a  little  heat 'not  only  keeps  them  on  I  would  have  shown  some  signs  of  disorganisation.  You  surely  do.  not  mean 
.  but  encourages  the  rooting  process.  Much  of  success  in  gardening  ,'  ^  ^7  that  the  fragments  sent  were  once  perfect  and  normal,  and  have  since 
on  altering  operations  to  snit  different  circumstances.  When  one  j  l>ecome  depauperated  as  they  now  are !  They  are  exactly  in  the  condition 
r  says  that  Calceolarias  strike  best  in  the  cool,  and  another  that  of  the  depauperated  sports  which  are  known  in  many  species  of  Ferns.  If 
ke  best  in  a  little  heat,  they  are  both  right,  and  yet  their  practice  you  mean  that  the  plant  once  produced  normal  fh>nds,  and  now  such  as 
Doth  wrong,  if  times  and  circumstances  are  not  considered.  these,  we  can  explain  it  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  has  sported ;  or  else 

ETOE  Seed  Rbqcired.-"!  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  any  of  your     w1„?S2'n"i^\i!rrf^^  "*  *^*  """^ 

would  kindly  send  me  a  few  seeds  of  the  Mistletoe,  as  I  am  desirous  I  ^*''*°*  "^  P**^"^'  character  has  now  got  the  ascendancy, 
attempting  to  raise  this  from  seed.    In  reply  to  Mr.  Beston.  I  can  I      ^ajces  or  Plavts  ( W.  W.,  Swansea).— It  is  TritileJa  nniflora,  a  perfectly 
terate  what  I  previously  stated,  that  in  this  part  of  Devonshire  or  ,  b^cdy  bulb,  very  pretty,  but  unfortunately  smelltaig  like  garlic    ((?.  JJ.).— 


r 


ining  coimty,  Cornwall,  we  hare  not  (to  my  knowledge)  a  so  itary 
1,  and  not  two  in  a  hundred  ever  saw  it  growing ;  why  we  have  no 
)  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  I  also  know  tluit,  although  ours  is  called 
i  lovely  county  of  En  eland,  yet  no  person  ever  heard  the  Nightin- 
bese  parts.**— James  Nicholls,  Tacistoek,  Devon. 

)R  Zi.Nc  Labels  [Importunate). —Vft  have  repeatedly  published 
!>e  fur  making  thia  Last  November  19th  we  said,  scrub  the  labels 
ith  sand-paper,  and  write  on  them  immediately,  using  a  quill  pen, 
9  following  mixture:— one  drachm  powdered  verdigris  (acetate  of 
;  one  drachm  of  powdered  sal  ammoniac  (muriate  of  ammonia);  half 
a  of  lamp  black ;  ten  drachms  of  water.  Mix  these  in  a  two-ounce 
id  shake  every  time  you  use  It.  It  is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  the 
I  and  sal  ammoniac  are  dissolved. 

CcLTTEE  {Westmorlander),—'The  ofhet  bulbs  are  small,  and  will 
ith  your  seeds  in  the  same  parceL    Plant  tills  month,  alxyut  eight 

together  in  patches,  10  inches  apart.  A  single  row  of  five  yards 
nough  for  a  family,  as  the  green  leaves  are  the  part  used  instead  of 
Dions,  and  the  bulbs  produce  flresh  leaves  as  ofcen  as  their  predecessors 
•ff<    After  coal  tar  has  been  upon  woodwork  fbr  several  years,  we 

would  be  no  impediment  to  painting  that  woodworii  either  in- 
reen,  or  any  other  colour. 

C8  {Flora).— "We  are  delighted  with  your  letter,  but  Byron  said, 

s  a  tide  in  the  affairs  or  women  which,  when  taken  at  the  ftiU, 

lobody  knows  where.**    So  we  always  like  bout  to  hear  from  ladies 

tide  is  at  the  ebb,  then  we  should  not  be  overflown.   The  manage- 

Pansies  on  your  deep  heavy  clay  soil.  wi:h  a  crust  of  garden  soil 

to  hare  a  stock  of  them  struck  under  a  hand-glass  every  year, 

rly  in  April  or  after  flowering,  and  to  cut  up  the  old  plants  every 

and  divide  the  roota.    You  are  quite  rii^t,  as  almost  all  ladies  are 

vers.    Pansies  should  never  have  a  bed  to  themselves  in  one's  flower 

A  row  of  them  round  the  Rhododendron-bed  would  be  charming, 

would  be  Just  the  things  along  the  side  borders.     Mulching  is 

them  than  much  watering. 

iem's  Nursekt  {Idem),'  -What  a  good  Idea  to  propagate  plants  in 
try  window  to  attract  the  dear  young  ideas  to  the  delights  of 
gr,  snd  to  learn  them  not  to  pull  things  about.  The  way  to  strike 
in  a  south  window.  Is  to  have  a  large  pot,  and  a  little  pot  with 
rat  inside  it,  then  a  square  of  glass  set  loosely  on  the  top  of  the  Mg 
you  must  first  begin  with  Scarlet  Geranium  cuttings,  and  avoid 
g  that  is  likely  to  fail,  for  fisar  of  damping  the  early  impressions  of 
X  fblks.  Begonisa,  old  or  new,  wHl  never  do  there,  what  you  ought 
(  a  box  the  whole  length  of*  the  sill,  and  of  a  colour  to  contrast 
of  the  walls  of  the  house.  Any  mortal  thtag  will  grow  in  a  box 
lower-bed.  Pots  outside  windows  are  such  a  cockney  institution, 
ould  avoid  them  as  the  plagne,  even  six  miles  out  of  London. 

iUE  AND  Gloire  dk  Dijok  Roses  (/(tf«m).— Thcso  are  fine 
Koses  recently  planted— eay  last  year,  and  a  little  earlier.  We 
tainly  like  to  advise  yon  to  leave  the  largest  shoots  at  some  length, 
Ur.  heat  on  would  be  down  upon  ns  with  his  notions  about  all  Rose 
climbers,  and  as  you  know  them  steer  a  course  between  us  and 
the  young  shoot  of  Lamarque  qidte  down  to  the  last  eye  or  two, 
Ive-fieet  shoot  to  3  feet.  Do  the  same  with  all  the  bed  and  little 
be  Dijon. 

iLLEA  8UAV£oL£Ka(7(i«inl.— It  might  do  certainly  in  the  veran- 
)  Solannm  Jasminoides  did  so  long ;  but  you  must  prune  it  well  in 
n,  and  cover  it  with  mats  in  winter,  and  give  it  a  final  dress- 
.  April :  but  you  must  not  think  of  it  firom  seed.  It  would  cost 
ght  tiroes  more  from  seed  than  to  buy  a  nice  little  plant  in  a  pot 


Your  Ferns  are;  1,  Adiantum  capiUus-veneris ;  2,  A.  cuneatum ;  3,  Sela- 
glnella  dentlculata;  4,  S.  undnata;  5,  Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum; 
6,  Davallla  canariensis,  probably;  but  the|specimens  are  altogether  unfit 
for  examination,  too  firagmentary,  and  ftom  immature  plants^  They  came 
fresli.  iBeatriee),-!,  Doronicum  pardallanches ;  2.  Junipenu  communis; 
3,  Asphodelns  hiteus;  4,  Pulmonaria  officinalis.  {Oercane  Wasie),—lt  is 
AJuga  reptans  fbliis  vartegatis. 


POXJLTBT,  BEE,  and  HOXTSEHOLD  CHBOHICLE. 

POULTRY,    Ibc,    SHOWS. 

Mat  14th  and  ISth.    Tavmtoit  amd  Soxebset.     Sec^  Charlee  Ballanee, 

Esq..  Taunton. 
Mat  27th,  28th  and  2dth.    Bath  amd  West  op  Eholawd  (City  of  Wells). 

Steward,  S.  Pitman,  Esq.,  Manor  Uouse,  Taunton.     Sntries  close  May  1. 
JvME  4ih  and  5th.   Beveblet  amd  East  Rioimo.  Asc,  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 


Gabden  Plam  {A  Loter  of  Gardening).— The  plan  of  your  new 
ten  is  exceedingly  good.  You  must  put  two  upright  Yews— Irish 
•di  of  the  grass  fans  near  the  two  upper  comers  of  each  flu:,  as 
liown  them  in  the  circles ;  and  if  you  could  get  pure  white  sand 


EEAEING  EABIiY  CHICEJSNS. 

Mobs  genial  weatlier  unties  our  hands.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  keep  our  chickens  under  cover.  We  maj,  and 
prohably  shall,  be  visited  again  with  unkind,  bitter,  and  cutting 
easterly  winds;  but  present  comforts  obliterate  past  sorrows, 
and  with  mild  atmosphere,  growing  grass,  and  increasing  day- 
light we  look  for  progress  among  our  feathered  stock.  The 
task  of  a  poultry-keeper  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  a  growing 
one ;  brood  succeeds  brood,  and  one  is  hardly  fit  to  move,  and 
hardly  at  that  age  when  they  can  dispense  with  constant  care, 
before  another  takes  its  place.  We  once  heard  a  gentleman  say 
when  he  admitted  he  had  no  tool-house  in  his  garden,  he  had  no 
room  for  one.  On  inquiry,  we  found  his  gardens  were  Bje 
acres  in  extent  We  have  heard  the  owners  of  estates  lament 
their  inabiHty  to  keep  several  distinct  breeds  of  fowls  for  want 
of  room,  l^eoessity  is  indeed  the  mother  of  invention  ;^  and,  if 
we  look  at  tiie  derivation  of  it,  is  the  mother  of  finding  out. 
Our  chickens  came  off  last,  and  then  we  foimd  the  oldest  could 
dispense  with  the  endless  attention  they  had  eijoyed.  To  com- 
pass that  object  they  must  be  removed  from  the  younger. 

Classification  is  valuable  among  poultry  at  all  times,  but  never 
more  so  than  when  they  are  very  yo\mg,  as  chickens  of  a  fort- 
night require  more  attention  than  those  of  six  weeks,  and 
those  of  the  latter  age  than  others  of  ten  weeks ;  it  is  a  positive 
saving  of  time  and  food  to  divide  and  separate  them.  If  no 
places  will  do  for  this  purpose  but  those  possessing  all  the  con- 
veniences that  can  be  described  or  wished  for,  few  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  several  breeds;  but  as  necessity  made  us  find  out 
proper  places,  so,  by  telling  our  readers  what  they  were,  we  may 
help  them  in  a  present  difficulty,  or  lessen  such  in  fut-ure. 

A  large  old  bam  is  the  place  where  all  our  youngest  chickens 
are  kept.  They  are  here  tUl  they  are  five  weeks  old!  The  rips 
are  placed  on  the  ground,  which  is  covered  with  dust,  sand,  and 
lime.    Thes<9  have  every  care  and  food  chickens  can  have,  and 
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are  always  under  ooi«r ;  when  the  aun  »  out  thej  are  mcrred  to 
the  front  that  thej  may  enjoy  it.  The  groimd  in  front  of  the 
rip  in  which  the  hen  is  confined  it  ooTerad  with  tods  of  grass  cat 
like  those  that  are  uped  to  cotct  a  lawn.  These  are  changed 
erery  other  day,  and  all  the  food  giren  to  these  young  chickens 
is  placed  on  them.  No  one,  unless  they  have  tried,  would 
beUere  the  difference  in  result  of  food  gii^en  in  this  way,  or 
thrown  on  boards  or  on  the  ground.  They  haTe  the  undoubted 
benefit  of  fresh  earth  and  growing  grass,  without  the  risk  and 
injury  of  frost  or  chill  of  any  kind. 

Our  premises  arc  only  large  by  comparison  with  others,  and 
we  wanted  three  walks,  each  capable  of  accommodating  three  or 
four  bens  and  chickens.  We  have  a  small  meadow,  and  dividing 
rliat  from  the  garden  there  is  an  old,  low  wall ;  under  the  shelter 
of  this  we  put  four  hens  in  rips,  about  5  feet  apart — the  chickens 
run  out  in  the  grass.  There  is  a  small  haync¥— this  affords  a 
good  place  for  some  more.  We  know  no  place  where  chickens 
thriTe  better  than  under  a  rick.  They  have  shelter  from  rain 
and  from  wind ;  they  are  free  from  draught,  and  they  enjoy  the 
greatest  of  all  laxurios  to  a  chicken — plenty  of  dry  dust,  and 
this  is  all  full  of  gra»s  seeds  on  which  they  feed.  We  were 
obliged  to  trespass  to  find  a  third  walk,  and  we  took  possession 
of  a  gravel  path  in  the  garden.  Our  man  will  not  believe  us, 
and  many  will  shake  their  heads  when  we  declare  our  belief, 
founded  on  experience,  that  chickens  (not  fowls)  do  good  rather 
than  harm  in  a  garden.  We  are  quito  prepared  to  admit  they 
make  some  dirt,  but  that  is  estily  removed  when  the  chickens 
are  old  enough  to  do  for  themselves :  the  path  is  by  the  side  of 
a  strawberry-bed,  and  that  is  on  a  bank.  Here  the  chickens 
work  all  day  long,  and  nothing  that  has  life  can  escape  them. 
The  surface  of  the  earth  is  constantly  being  turned  over,  and 
we  are  sure  this  part  will  bear  more  fruit  than  any  other. 

We  make  these  remarks  week  by  week  while  they  are  fresh 
in  our  minds,  and  may  be  useful  to  our  readers.  We  think  what 
we  have  written  will  show  to  many  that  great  space  is  not 
necessary  for  the  management  and  separation  of  fowls.  Two 
acres  suffice  for  160  fowls  and  their  chickens,  and  for  six  distinct 
breeds. 


THE  CANARY  AND  THE  BRITISH  FINCHES. 

{CoiUinuedfrom  page  4G7.) 


TALKING  BIRDS. 

Among  caged  birds  the  Cockatoo  and  Parrot  are  tlie  best 
talkers,  and  of  our  British  birds  the  Crow  tribe  are  generally 
t«ught  to  talk.  Of  the  smaller  birds  the  Starling  not  unfre- 
quently  imitates  the  human  voice,  and  I  have  heard  of  a  hen 
Nightingale  that  could  apeak  a  few  words. 

But  as  it  is  of  the  Cansir  and  British  Finches  I  am  now 
writing,  I  must  confine  myself  to  them.  Among  the  former,  two 
or  three  cases  of  talking  birds  have  been  recorded,  and  my  father 
informed  me  of  a  Bullfinch  that  could  call  **  mother.** 

The  following  note  of  a  talking  Canary,  addressed  to  Br. 
Gray,  y.P.Z.S.,  by  S.  L.  Southeby,  Esq.,  is  extracted  from  the 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,'*  No.  CCOLXI.  : — 
"Touching  that  marvellous  little  specimen  of  the  festhered tribe, 
a  talking  Canary,  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  since 
of  telling  you,  I  now  send  you  all  the  information  I  can  obtain 
respecting  it  from  the  lady  by  whom  it  was  brought  up  and 
educated,  at  this  our  homestead. 

"Its  parents  had  previously  and  succrcssfully  reared  many 
young  ones ;  but  three  years  ago  they  hatched  on7y  one  out  of 
four  eggs,  which  they  immediately  neglected  by  commencing  the 
rebuilding  of  a  nest  upon  the  top  of  it.  Upon  this  discovery 
the  unfledged  and  forsalcen  bird,  all  but  dead,  was  taken  away 
and  placed  in  flannel  by  the  fire,  and  ai^er  much  attention  it  was 
■estored  and  then  brought  up  by  hand. 

"  Thus  treated  and  away  from  all  other  birds,  it  became  fa- 
miliarised with  those  only  who  fed  it :   consequently,  its  first 
inging  notes  were  of  a  character  totally  different  to  those  usual 
rith  the  Canary.     Constantly  being  talked  to,  the  bird  when 
.bout  three  months  old  astonished  its  mistress  by  repeating  the 
ndearing  terms  used  in  talking  to  it — such  as  '  Ariwttf,  kissie* 
'th  its  significant  sounds.    This  went  on,  and  from  time  to 
-le  the  little  bird  repeated  other  words,  and  now  for  hours 
gather,  except  during  the  moulting  season,  astonished  us  by 
^jging  tb'  ihanp^  according  to  its  *"^  \  fs*»<:v,  and  as  pl^«"  as 


^BMrmnmH  TUehie  (ita  name),  kiM  MSmmie^  Hnmiiamim 
Jfiaaie,  sweet  pretty  Utile  !l%ieki§t  kutie^  timie^  Uum^  4m 
TUehie,  Titchie  wee,  gee  gee  jm,  TUchU^  TUehie.*  The  md 
singing  notes  of  the  bird  are  more  ol  the  ohmnoler  of  the  Hi^Mi^ 
gale,  minified  occasionally  with  the  dog  whiatle  uaed  abMk  it 
house.  It  sometimes  whistles  verj  cdettrly  the  firat  bar  flf  *Qii 
Save  the  Queen.' 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  thet  the  bird  ia,  of  oom^W 
nature  remarkably  tame— so  much  so,  that  during  its  siMiBt 
will  perch  down  from  its  cage  on  my  finger,  ahoutiiig  and  tsUf 
in  the  most  excited  state." 

My  father  has  told  me  there  waa  •  Oanarr  exhibited  ia  lap! 
Street,  London,  many  years  back  that  could  apeak  a  few  wml 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Bird  Show  for  Knf  te, 
185S,  occurs  the  following  entry :— *'  No.  15a,  Mr.  Bobsrt  flto» 
didge,  10,  Reginald  Boad,  Deptford,  Mealy  Turn  Crown,  ige  Am 
years,  £20.  Sings  and  talks.  Worda  apoken  by  this  Ouif  :- 
*  P^ttg  FoUg,  pretig  dear,  caU  the  Doeiar,  P0II9  «M,  TeQgiA^ 
Prettg,  prettg  dear  ;  ealla  the  dog  Tohj,  Toby,  and  wUstkBUa.' 
He  speaks  the  above  words  and  manr  othera  plainly.  Hs  as 
taught  by  the  Farroquet,  Ko.  306."  I  did  not  aae  the  Ma 
the  day  I  visited  the  Exhibition,  as  I  understood  he  hsdlia 
removed,  and  although  I  have  not  naytelf  heard  a  Caearj  tdk, 
yet,  I  think,  the  three  instances  I  hare  named  are  tolersb^  eos- 
elusive  evidence  that  tlie  Canary  ia  oapable  of  imitatiig  tti 
human  voice. — B.  P.  Bbxnt. 


DO  BEES   BEQUIEE   VENTILATION   DirEnr& 

WINTER? 

The  following  letter,  from  a  thoroughly  praetieal  Soott 
bee-keeper,  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  opinioas  upoa  tlw 
subject  which  have  already  been  promolgated  by — X  DifW- 

SHIBV  BeE-EBEPEB. 

**  Being  a  reader  of  The  Joubkal  of  HoancrLTiru,  I  kn 
seen  your  articles  in  reference  to  the  izyuriooa  effieets  of  int*^ 
moisture  in  some  of  your  hives.    I  eonaider  the  idea  of  finf 
them  with  matting  is  a  good  one,  as  from  ita  nonoondo^hf 
nature  it  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial.     Aa  I  have  a  dsnW 
prefisrence  for  straw  hives  I  invariably  use  them.    Owing  tttki 
nonconducting  nature  of  straw,  I  have  never  found  vajttwj 
stocks  injured  in  the  lesst  bv  the  condensation  of  momnh 
the  interior  of  the  hives.    Although  I  believe  my  hives  in  Ai 
winter  season  are  more  numerously  stocked  with  bees  than  )am 
ordinarily  are,  as  I  have  for  a  number  of  years  made  it  •  n^ 
never  to  kill  any  of  my  bees,  always  uniting  the  inhabitnti  rf 
my  superabundant  hives  to  those  set  apart  for  keapingasslotb: 
consequently  there  are  generally  two  swarma  put  mto  ea^  kin 
in  the  autumn,  and  yet,  with  thia  exeees  of  population,!  9- 
variably  find  the  combs  and  interior  keep  in  good  order.   WA 
one  exception  I  have  never  ventilated  my  hivea  at  the  top,  od 
this  solitary  instance  was  accidental,  having  oreriookea  Ikr 
closing  of  the  hole  at  the  top,  about  1|  inch  in  diameter, thicnc^ 
which  the  bees  had  gone  up  to  the  super,  and  from  the  h^ 
of  the  straw  covering  above  the  hive,  which  was  placed  b  * 
bee*8hed  made  of  boards,  a  free  circulation  must  hf  Te  been  \f^ 
up.    Although  this  was  a  strong  hive  tlie  hreeding  in  qiriB| 
was  retarded  until  the  ventilator  waa  detected  and  closed  up. 

"  My  method  of  treatment  in  winter  is  to  place  them  aboil 
2  feet  apart,  in  what  we  call  a  bee-house — bein^  a  shad  n*^*^ 
boards  well  coated  with  paint,  about  4  feet  high  in  fronts  ■> 
half  this  height  at  back — consequently  they  are  kept  frst  fti* 
external  moisture ;  but  I  also  place  a  dry  turf  on  the  top  tf 
each  hive.  I  invariably  keep  their  entraxMie  open,  unlM  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow. 

**  During  the  calm  fine  weather  which  we  had  in  Jaaurj  fe 
several  mornings  in  succession,  I  found  three  of  my  Lfgonia 
hives  with  moisture  running  from  the  entrance-hole  nenriytothi 
end  of  the  alighting  board,  at  about  an  angle  of  60*.  On  obsaUBT 
this  I  began  to  suspect  that  there  would  l>o  an  excess  oi  moiiMN 
inside,  but  on  examination,  the  hivea  were  perfeeOy  dryi  mtt 
the  boards,  however,  as  the  upper  sides  of  them  in  aU  iluosM' 
completely  saturated  with  wet.  They  were  saailj  npiaosdvii^ 
dry  ones.  On  looking  through  my  other  hires  I  Ibnnd  ll^ 
boards  under  most  of  my  Ligurian  hives  damp  to  a  greoMtt  ^ 
less  extent ;  some  of  them  only  damp  on  the  park  undMrtlt 
the  oomba  where  the  beea  were  most  munaroaa.    That  «b- 
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of  mowture  on  the  board,  eridtntly  beotvw  thej  were  ferenl 
tPteki  behind  the  othen  with  the  brood,  and  all  the  Ligariana 
«n  Tearing  a  oonaiderable  qoantitj  of  brood.  I  may  mention 
that  en  putting  in  the  dry  boardf  I  enlarged  the  entrance ;  aad, 
•o  ISur  aa  I  am  aware,  there  has  been  little  or  no  condensation 
of  dampiess  internally  since.  I  do  not  sappose  the  damp  boards 
would  hare  caased  any  serious  injury  if  they  had  been  allowed 
to  remain,  as  all  the  hives  were  entirely  dry^thus  making  rexy 
apparent  Uie  different  eiTeot  whidi  the  same  internal  atmosphere 
would  hare  on  materials  of  different  conducting  qnalitiea. 

**  I  hare  some  doubts  if  much  good  would  be  obtained  by 
Tcntilating  the  hires  in  the  beginmng  of  winter,  as  they  wne 
evidently  most  liable  to  damp  when  the  breeding  commences  in 
early  spring. 

''Next  summer  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  putting 
one  or  two  of  your  Ligurian  swarms  into  goocT  straw  hires, 
and  on  the  following  winter  you  will  find  them  entirely  exempted 
from  the  annoyance  of  dampness,  eren  without  top  rentilation. 

**  Our  bees  nad  a  few  fine  days  about  throe  weeks  ago,  when  I 
obaerred  a  few  bees  in  all  my  hires  collecting  pollen ;  but  that 
it  now  (6th  March)  put  a  stop  to,  as  we  hare  a  snow  storm. — 
J,  8." 


thoup^,  I  should  fear,  not  prerent  the  internal  moistare ;  pre- 
Tcntum  in  this  as  in  all  rases  being  prelerable  to  cure.  I  regret 
my  opinion  does  not  tally  with  that  of  *'  A  Dbtovbhibb  Bn- 
KXIPBB,"  as  to  ventilation  being  ''only  the  snbstitotion  of  a 
greater  evil  for  a  less  one,**  by  checking  breeding  in  cold  weather, 
and  therefinw,  still  "an  open  question.**  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  hive  in  a  bad  damp  state  in  spring 
afterwarda  come  to  any  great  strength  in  population.  Whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  our  variable  northeni  climate  (which  offers 
a  marked  contrast  to  saiubrious  Devonshire),  we  consider  the 
retarding  of  the  queen's  breeding  till  the  natural  or  customary 
period  of  the  district  anything  but  an  evil,  but  on  the  contrary, 
as  decided  a  gain  as  the  late  expansion  of  the  blossom-buds  on 
our  fruit  trees,  which  is  the  means  of  generally  insuring  a  crop. 
Whereas  their  premature  development  is  nipped  by  the  same 
frost  that  injures,  by  checking  the  queen's  proauction,  forcing  the 
nurses  upvrards,  and  causing  the  annoyance  of  quantities  of 
abortive  orood.  Indeed,  as  evexything  m  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kinffdoms  must  enjoy  a  winter  of  repose,  I  look  upon  a 
prolonged  or  premature  stimulation  of  the  queen's  breeding  as  a 
Tory  questionable  proceeding,  telling  most  prejudicislly  on  her 
productive  powers,  and  which  by  early  ventilation  in  winter,  and 
prolonced  in  eariy  spring,  I  rather  discourage. — A  RnfFREW- 

8HIRS  %SX-EBBPXB. 


VENTILATING  HIVES  DUEING  WINTEfi. 

Bbiko  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  paramount  importance 
of  a  due  regard  to  the  careful  ventilation  of  hives  during  winter 
--believing  as  I  do,  that  more  stocks  are  weakened,  affected 
with  dysentery,  and  perish  annually  from  the  neglect  of  this 
tteedfol  precaution  than  from  all  other  causes  whatever,  if  we 
except  starvation — I  therefore  read  with  much  pleasure  Mr.  W. 
Johnson's  interesting  paper  on  this  sulgect  at  page  308. 

I  have  tried  various  expedients  to  accomplish  this  desirable 

object.    For  some  years  I  promoted  ventilation  by  drawing  all  *     ,  ^    «  i.  *u     v      j    i ^• 

the  slides,  an  empty  super  having  been  previously  placed  on  the    ?o™?J>n  5^»-    \^^.T  "^i  *    ^"^''    o  becoming 


MANAGEMENT  OF  LIGUEIANS— HOW  TO 
PLACE  A  SWAEM  IN  A  FEAME-HIVE. 

Thk  stock  of  Ligurians  which  I  obtained  of  "  A  Db^'OKSHIRk 
Bss-KXBPSR  •*  at  the  latter  end  of  last  summer  being  remark- 
ably strong  and  healthy,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  his  replying  to 
the  following  questions  : — 

At  present  the  Ligurians  stand  in  the  midst  of  five  stocks  of 


stock.  Subsequently,  thinking  an  upwsrd  current  of  air  passing 
up  between  the  central  combs  was  possibly  annoying  to  the  main 
body  of  the  bees  there  congregated,  and  too  great  an  interference 
wiih^  then*  economy  by  unduly  lessening  the  temperature  of  that 
portion  of  the  hire,  I  ran  in  these  slioes,  keeping  only  two  on 
oach  side  drawn.  This  I  found  quite  sufficient  in  ordinary 
Latterly,  I  was  induced,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 


hybridised  on  both  sides  in  this  position  P 

I  wish  to  keep  at  least  one  stock  of  pure  Ligurians,  should  I 
better  sccomplish  this  by  moving  them  to  another  part  of  the 
garden  ? 

In  performing  •operations  upon  bees,  such  as  transposing 
combs,  searching  for  and  removing  queens,  Ac,  does  *'  A 
Deyonbhirb  Bvb-keepeb  **  UPC  fumigation  P  and  does  he  con- 


undemcath  which  they  are  placed.    This  mode  I  found  as  effi-    aooomplishmg  my  obiect.  ,,     v    *        ;i      *  «u«-,.«  . 

eacious  as  he  described,  and  think  that  so  simple  a  device  should  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^J^^  Jf  i"?f  ^«  ^*  ™^*  ®^  P*'''^  * 
be  resorted  to  in  every  case,  whether  the  hive  be  of  wood  or    ^^^"P  *"  »  frame-hive.-».  *•  f  • 

atniw,  keeping  it  and  its  contents  aU  sweet  and  dry.  from  the  !  ,  ^'^'-^  can  fully  bear  out  the  statements  advanced  m  The 
plentiful  supply  of  pure  air  circulating  below  froi  the  open  '  JorjKAL  op  Hobticulturb,  as  to  the  superior  hardiness  of 
entrance,  and  at  the  «ame  time  freeing  the  inmates  from  all    the  L«gurian  breed.  ,    ,_  .j.    ^        , 

annoyance  of  upward  draughts,  to  which  the  first-described  mode  !      [Both  species  vrill  most  probably  become  hybridised  under 
rendered  them  liable.    How  stifling  and  prejudicial  to  the  health    tbe  circumstances  you  mention  ;  nor  is  a  removal  to  so  short  a 
of  our  little  favourites  must  be  the  practice  of  non-ventilators,    distance  at  all  likely  to  diminish  the  risk, 
particulariy  in  hives  with  combs  wrought  close  to  the  board,  I      If  it  be  desired  to  Ligurianise  the  entire  apiary,  the  best  plan 
should  they  in  addition  use  a  contracted  winter  entrance.  will  be  to  furnish  all  the  colonies  with  Ligurian  queens  from  the 

I  can  also  endorse  Mr,  Johnson's  opinion  as  to  the  saving  of  stock  in  your  possession,  leaving  their  impregnation  to  chance, 
food  effected  by  ventilation.  Bfy  experience  also  coinciding  with  These  will  at  all  events  breed  Ligurian  drones,  and  next  year 
his  own  as  to  the  fact  that  "  Bees  kept  in  a  comparatively  dry  may  in  their  turn  bo  weeded  out  and  replaced  by  young 
atmoaphere  by  thorough  ventilstion,  will  come  through  the  most  Ligurian  sovereigns  bred  as  before  from  the  original  queen.  She 
serere  winter  in  our  climate  in  better  condition  than  when  will  breed  true  as  long  as  she  lives,  and  next  year  her  off*pnng 
ventilation  is  prevented.**  The  best  illustration  of  this  coming  will  have  a  fair  chance  of  a  true  impregnation  from  the  mul- 
within  my  own  observation  was  the  observatory-hive  I  was  titudo  of  Italian  drones  which  will  then  exist, 
enabled  to  chronicle  at  page  202,  Vol  XXV.,  of  The  Cottage  When  bees  arc  irritable,  a  little  smoke  is  a  wonderful  peace- 
Gardekeb,  as  successfully  withstanding  25°  of  frost,  as  shown    maker.      It   should,  however,  be  used   sparingly,   and  never 

fie  mommg  of  the  24th    pushed  so  far  as  to  produce  stupefaction,  which,  I  believe,  is 


on  thermometer  behind,  on  the  memorable 
of  December,  1860 ;  in  addition  to  the  ventilation  afforded  bj 
India-matting  elides  between  the  bars,  that  hive  had  plenty  of 
vacant  space  below.  The  entrsnce^  4  inches  by  half  an  inch,  if  I 
recollect,  stood  fully  drawn,  and  often  have  I  heard  the  north 
wind,  to  whicli  aspect  it  stood,  blow  through  it,  whistling  on  the 
zinc-covered  fumigotor  space  behind ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
fiad  it  not  been  for  the  thorough  ventilation  thereby  afforded, 
Trom  the  closeness  of  the  glass  observatory  and  the  damp  conse- 
quently engendered,  this  hive  must  have  inevitably  perished. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  our  Devonshire  friend  is  turning  his 
tttention  to  this  subject,  and  it.  will  be  interesting  to  learn  the 
violta  of  his  experiments  on  narbinson*s  plan  of  internal 
oattiog  lining,  such  I  should  bt  disposed  to  think  would  absorb. 


very  injurious  to  bees. 

When  it  is  desired  to  place  a  swarm  in  a  frame-hive,  the  bees 
should  in  the  first  instance  be  shaken  into  a  common  straw  skep. 
As  soon  as  they  arc  pretty  quiet  (say  from  ten  minutes  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afVer  hiving),  spread  a  sheet  in  a  shady  place 
and  stmd  the  frame-hive  upon  it,  without  its  floor-board,  and 
with  its  front  raised  on  blocks  rather  more  than  an  inch.  Then 
knock  the  cluster  of  bees  out  of  the  straw  skep  upon  the  sheet 
immediately  in  front  of  the  frame  hive,  which  they  will  pre- 
sently seek  refVige  in.  Should  they  manifest  any  reluctance  in 
so  doing,  Mr.  Langstroth  recommends  that  a  few  spoonfuls  be 
scooped  up  in  a  large  spoon  and  shaken  out  close  to  the  raised 
front  of  the  hive.    As  these  go  in  with  fanning  wingi  thqr  ^^ 


JOUANAL  OF  HOKnCULTITKB  Ain>  COTFAaB  aABDlNEB. 


Taifaapeenluirnote,  which  commDousta  t«  t .__ ^ 

the  ji^nil  iMwa  thrt  they  hsTS  foand  a  home.  If  oombt  are 
<ti«d  in  ths  framoa,  the  oroim-bowd  may  bs  Temorad  and  tiis 
alnitoT  knoeked  out  on  Iha  top  of  tha  axptned  fnniM.  Tha 
brea  wiU  diMppaar  betnmi  them  with  the  utnunt  alaorilj, 
dfllightad  to  have  nwt  with  a  mdr-fiirniahed  dwelhng,  and  the 
crown-board  having  been  replaced  Ihe  hire  ihonld  at  once  be 
remoTod  lo  the  poaitinn  it  is  intended  petmanently  to  ooonpj. — 
A  DiTtmBHiBB  Bbb-kexpib.] 


Is  ■ 


HIVES  FACING  THE  NORTH. 

J.  L.,"  we  hare  thia  replj  from  one  of  oi 


tnott  eiperienoed  api 

"Hie  experiment  ai  lo  a  north  aspect  for  beei  has  been  tried, 
■ometimn  lacccsifuU;,  but  not  alwiji,  and,  perhaps,  no  general 
rale  can  be  laid  down,  so  mneh  depending  on  locality,  as  natural 
shelter  from  wind,  Ac.  Dr.  Betan  sayi,  '  Where  due  attention 
has  been  paid  to  other  circumstances  oalcnjuted  to  promote  their 
proppority,  I  hare  known  them  thriie  in  almost  ercrj  aspeel.' 
Dr.  Danbar  remsrks,  *  It  ii  obTioua  that  hives  ODght  not  to  face 
the  direotion  of  the  preraitine  win  js.'  *  So  many  oircnmstances,' 
■ays  Ur.  Taylor,  '  have  to  bo  taken  into  account,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  any  mie  of  univaFsal  application,  and  the 
bees  have  been  known  to  prosper  in  all  positions,  from  doe 
south  to  north.  A.  north  aspect  need  not  necessarily  be  an 
exposed  one  in  winter,  nor  at  other  times  one  wholly  unin- 
fluenced by  the  efieots  of  the  sun.  In  formine  ■  dedsion  we 
ought  to  take  into  sccoant  the  position  of  buildings,  treea,  io. 
Moreorar,  the  kind  of  house  must  hare  its  weight  in  the  scale, 
for  wfaere  this  is  one  closed  at  the  &ont  from  the  inunqdiste 
ioSuenoe  of  the  sun,  aspect  is  of  less  importance.  Dr.  Benn 
placed  hia  hires  around  the  interior  of  an  octagon  erection, 
without  perceiring  any  oensible  difference  in  their  weU-doing.' 
The  apiarian  Oeddee  found  that  '  bfee,  standing  on  the  north 
side  of  a  building,  whose  height  intercepts  the  sun's  beams  all 
the  winter,  will  waste  less  of  their  proiision,  almost  by  half, 
than  others,  and  yet  in  the  spring  are  as  forward.'  "— H.  T. 


placed.  In  June  and  July  the  white  Dutoh  elorw  (Kfafaa 
repens)  is  One  of  the  greateat  attraetioiia  to  boea.  A  N^ 
warm,  southerly  hrerae  is  the  moat  &ToaT«bla  for  hongidsi, 
and  ^ao  for  dispersinc  the  sweet  odour*  of  tha  donr  SMlii 
lime  tree,  and  in  weather  as  described,  I  befivTB  tha  Mai  it 
these  and  all  aronutio  flowen  ia  oftiried  "down  wind"  rthal 
half  a  mile.  In  these  timea,  when  hon^dew  t*  la  Ik)  at 
leavea  and  other  trees,  and  when  the  thennometer  ii  it  ff 
it  is  dangerous  to  stand  ia  the  way  of  tho  coit  and  aninlotM 
honey-laden  fSTOurites. 

In  a  flue,  dry,  and  now-and-thrn  electric  a 
will  collect  (during  the  honeydew)  M  much  at 
they  can  in  a  common  season  in  a  calendar  moi 

The  lime  tree  seems  to  have  even  an  tntozioting  eSnt  ■ 
intense  attraction,  in  the  case  of  the  wUd  bees.  I  hart  aftmob 
served  the  latter  remain  until  it  waa  nearly  dark  on  thslimihl* 
Doms,  and  on  many  momingi  after  I  have  aeon  the  wild  bw  h 
doEcns  lying  in  a  dormant  State  under  tha  treea,  having  raosiM 
all  night,  and  thia  iluring  most  splendid  westhera  few  iMjtitm 
mid  summer. — H.  W.  KbwhaK. 

[Mr.  Huieh  relates  facts  which  show  that  beei  wiD  By  & 
miles  to  a  good  honey  pasturage.  He  and  Bonner  viatid  Da 
Isle  of  Bats  at  the  cntranoe  ofthe  Frith  of  Forth.  ItismMl- 
coTcred  with  heath,  and  to  their  surprise  they  saw  a  nnmba  c 
bees  eollscting  honey  from  its  flowers.  Not  a  hireofbNin 
kept  on  the  island,  and  it  is  four  miles  from  the  nearat  pool  of 
the  mainland.  Mr.  Huish  dredged  flour  on  bee*  coll«(iat 
honey  on  heath  three  nules  from  his  apiary,  and  the  pi  '  * 
to  watch  the  hives  saw  many  of  the  beflourMl  bee*  a 
enter  them.— Kd8.] 


LIGURIAS  BEES  FOE  ATI3TEALIA. 

I  EATK  been  favoured  by  Messrs.  Neighbour  A,  Son  with  a 
night  of,  and  permission  to  copy  the  following  letter  from  Mel- 
bourne, Anstralia,  miking  inqairiea  npon  this  interesting  subject. 
Ths  diffioultiea  attendini  the  trsnsportation  of  bees  to  ths 
antipodes  are  andonbtedly  very  great,  although  I  am  disposed 
to  think  they  may  be  tuccesafally  encountered  and  oieroome. 

Any  hints  from  the  accomplished  apiarian  correspondents  of 
The  JODBHit  of  HobticcI:TFBB  which  may  assist  in  ths  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  will  be  highly  esteemed  by — A  Dktoh- 

BHIRB  BbB-XERFBB. 

"  MelboDTns,  !«th  Novemlvr,  ]U1. 

"  Qentlemen, — The  introduclion  into  Victoria  of  the  Ligurian 
bee  having  moently  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  here, 
may  I  ask  the  favour  of  your  replica  to  the  following  questions 
in  conneotion  therewith  : — vii., 

"  1. — Are  swarms  or  colonies  of  the  Ligurian  bee  procurable 
by  yon  in  England  ? 

"2. — ^What  wonld  bo  the  inTOtee  price  per  stock,  sent  in  suit- 
able plain,  bar,  or  other  hivrs  7 

"  3. — Would  you  undertake  to  forward  them  hived  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  insure  their  safe  passage  to  Melboarne  )  or- 
dinary casualties  eioapted  7 

"  4.— Could  you  forward  them  immediately  on  receipt  of  sn 
Older — i.  s.,  without  waiting  for  any  particular  leston  7     A*  far 
as  this  country  is  conoemed  they  might  arrive 
with  every  prospect  of  suooeas. 

"In  addition,  any  brief  observations  on  their 
f  any  management  pecolisr  to  this  deicription  of  bee  is 
— T — would  be  much  valu'  ^. 


In  the  bort  miterli]  tor  LeeplDK  rovls  within  the  dednd  Ima^  nw 
lett  hl(h  voald  bs  enoDfib  bi  Coclila-Cbliuu.  and  t  fta  blfh  Hir  air 
viu-Letlei.  Do  iiiit  hMTB  >  bar  at  the  to;,  or  ttis  f»wlt  will  try  10  <!/  ip  ipw 
It.    Tou  will  tea  IhB  actUng  adTertlscd. 

PovLTRi  tC.  H.  fi.],— We  da  not  thlok  that  fawti  mA  m 
1  wfllisawitaicoTereil  wilhlTT       ■'  ■    '"  "    '- 


1  Itt  sod  the  Dwli  th 


a  dlataiB,  b^c  a  dn  ■<■'■ 
■  wl  hu  nnp,  aitrrbo,  K 

-,^^^.     ,  - . -- appaaro— never  cm  n  ca 

ffapaihelrsTollHltbTiniikloElhe  bled  rnqiunltj  ^wbdt  (apt.  sal  M 
<B  [KcauDDMl  br  Utile  wDrnu  irrltattiic  tha  windpipe.      InBBtrlbea)  §*, 


it  the  tmitue  « 


L    Pnl  Iho  pstiFDt 


^\t  more  siimBlatloB  sad  ontAla* 

(.  place  in  ths  box  at  the  aoaw  lime  a  ^aaff 
Jni  on  >  hot-wsiar  pUta  Oiled  vithWliK 
t  breaths  ths  larpentiiw  fnmra  for  bill  b 

l.—Ws  bsve  the  window  of  mi  lUslW 
u  TCBtilate  In  hot  weithn,  day  lad  miU- 

to  Flt  ir.i'.J.-HesvLKelcbbaBrASiM 
olbom,  aapplr  9at-toppsd  itraw-hlrek  aol  n 
The]'  would  aloo  farnltfi  tttber  tii  ai  fraS' 
.-ry  Mmb-tiar,  vhleb  DbvlBtaa  the  aiBU*t  ^ 
beat  which  tollect  polltai  an  hadOtTi  wt 
-— — -■  ure  pmbahly  loflerlBic  tram  dTSCBMV- 
bDt  tha  lliMi<-board  riiaaU  ha  BtfaMV 
which  •  Uttla  wlas  ar  aplctt  kat  laa 

Four  Canarr  la  aaOMv  BO 

..  _.„ le  loslacol  ths  IHIbifii'i 

ips  isada,  give  plenty  of  (inn  meat,  aadollsett 


otanHalpateaiwd  tndetUlof 


,I«inFo 


2^ 


ICtteh  26, 1862.  ] 
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LlDT  DAT. 

PogonU  glabra. 
Bankeiaa. 
Proteaa. 
Phyllicaa. 

4tB,  Oa  MlDLEHT  SUKDAT. 

laopogon  formo8U«. 


WxAnnm  vnuM,  Lomdom  nr  1861. 


39.904- 
39.675- 
39.457- 
29.522- 
29.71S- 
29.608- 
29.665- 


-29.760 
-29.518 
-29.384 
-29.416 
-29.648 
-29.564 
-29.535 


rfaerm(^v 

Wind. 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

deft.  deg. 

1 

48-42 

E. 

— 

57-89 

S.W. 

•01 

59-43 

N.E. 

•17 

60-30 

S.W. 

.01 

67-34 

W. 

•02 

55-36 

S.W. 

•13 

55-27 

S. 

•01 

Ban 
Rises. 


54af5 


51 
49 
47 
45 
42 
40 


5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 


Son 
SeU. 


m.     h. 
19af6 
20      6 


22 
24 
25 
27 
29 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Moon 

Risf« 

and  Sets 


m. 
40 

8 
23 
41 
58 

»et8 
17  a  8 


h. 
3 

4 
4 
4 

4 


Clock 

[ooa's 

before 

Ray<»f 

Age. 

Son. 

Year. 

B.     8. 

1 

25 

6     6 

84      ' 

26 

5    4S 

65 

27 

5    SO 

8^ 

28 

b    11 

S7 

29 

4    S3 

S8 

• 

4    34 

'     m 

1 

4     IG 
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S^STSOROLOOT  OP  THE  Wkkk.— At  Chiswick,  from  obARrTationii  durinsr  the  lost  thirty-five  vearn,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
teoipenitnreB  of  these  days  are  52.9o  and  33.6'  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  75'>,  occurred  on  the  27 ih  in  1830 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  14%  on 
the  35th  in  1850.     Daring  the  period  156  days  were  fine,  and  on  89  rain  fell. 


FIEST    SPEING    SHOW    OF    THE    EOYAL 

HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

March  19th. 

HIS  was  certainly  a  most  de- 
cided success,  and  at  the  same 
timethe  mostthorough  break- 
down I  ever  yet  saw  in  our 
arrangements.  No  body  of 
men  could  foresee  that  four  thou- 
sand crinolines,  each  fourteen 
yards  round,  could  meet  at  four 
o'clock  of  that  day,  where  four 
hundred  could  hardly  be  expected : 
therefore,  there  was  only  room 
allotted  for  fourscore  crinolines 
on  the  supposition  that  one-half  of 
the  number  could  find  sufficient 
amusement  in  eyeing  the  other 
half  from  the  outside,  while  that 
half  were  eyeing  the  happy  result 
of  the  most  happ^  resolve  of  giving 
vent  and  ventilation  to  the  powers 
of  gardening  and  competition  in 
London  in  the  month  of  March. 
Those  not  there  never  saw  such  fun  or  so  much  good 
humour  in  so  small  a  compass  in  all  their  days — at  all 
events,  T  never  did,  only  I  was  in  a  tremendous  ^t  three  or 
four  times  before  I  could  release  myself  from  my  task. 
The  fact  is,  I  miscalculated  the  numbers  that  might  be 
expected  in  the  aflemoon,  just  as  the  Council  did,  and 
sauntered  about  all  the  morning,  or  stood  apart  gathering 
information  to  rub  off  the  rust  of  the  last  few  months ;  and 
wherever  I  could  see  a  right  Fellow  of  the  Society  in  the 
right  place  for  me,off  I  went  for  a  gleaning,  instead  of  doing 
what  I  ought  to  have  done  in  the  first  instance.  But  catch 
me  that  way  again,  and  you  may  venture  to  expect  catch- 
ing the  Councu  of  our  Society  in  such  another  fix. 

Their  Eoytd  Highnesses  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and 
Princess  Mary  were  more  fore-knowing  than  your  humble 
servant,  for  they  were  there  early  in  the  day,  attended  by 
the  Duke  of  !Buckingham,  Sir  Wentworth  Dilke,  Mr. 
Fairbaim,  and  others. 

The  Council  and  Committee-room  at  the  entrance  of 
the  garden  was  the  place  where  the  Exhibition  was  held, 
instead  of  in  the  grand  conservatory,  and  the  result  was  as 
just  stated — there  was  not  room  tor  one- twentieth  of  the 
company.  The  room  was  exceedingly  well  arranged  for 
effect.     All  round  the  walls  were  the  large  specimen 

flants  in  running  collections,  chiefly  from  the  nurseries, 
n  front  of  them  and  shelving  down  to  the  height  of  one's 
knee  were  placed  the  various  display  s  of  smaller  plants 
and  the  large  collections  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Poly- 
anthus Narcissus,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Eoses,  Cycla- 
mens, collections  of  cut  blooms,  fairy-like  Air  Plants,  little 
novelty  gems,  great  botanical  curiosities — as  the  Bird 
Plant  of  Mexico,  from  Mr.  Salter ;  the  morphological 
Primulas  of  the  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing ;  the 

No.  52.— YoL.  IL,  New  Ssbhs. 


Pimelea  something  and  three  Hardenbergias  from  the 
Messrs.  "Veitch,  who  also  had  one  of  the  most  puzcle-neg 
plants  in  Europe  there  from  Manilla,  sweet  as  a  Violot, 
and  no  man  in  England  or  out  of  it  can  name  it  and  be 
certain  of  being  right.  It  is  an  Amaryllid  of  the  Pancra- 
tioid  group  ;  but  whether  it  be  a  Pancratium,  or  * 
Hymenocallis,  or  a  Choretis,  or  what,  no  man  ou  cnxih 
can  tell  till  the  seed  is  seen. 

Then,  in  the  centre  of  the.  room  was  a  span -roof-like 
stage  of  vast  beauty  with  the  most  ordinary  sprinpj- 
flowering  plants  at  one  end,  and  falling  gradually  on 
both  aides  to  the  other  ewd  into  the  most  rare  aiiJ 
expensive  things  which  money,  by  introducing  novelties, 
or  skill  in  new  creations  could  produce  so  early  in  the 
season.  And  up  and  down  on  this  middle  stage  could 
be  seen  the  next  best  improvement  in  gardening  skill, 
after  the  Hyacinths,  on  either  side — I  allude  to  those 
dense  and  delicate  masses  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  from 
the  Society's  own  garden  at  Chiswick.  Nothing  nearly 
like  to  them  has  been  seen  in  London  by  the  writer, 
who  has  seen  most  of  the  moves  there  for  the  last  thirty 
years. 

I  venture  a  prophecy  that  there  is  not  one  new  member 
of  the  Society  out  of  one  hundred  who  might  not  learn  a 
lesson  from  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Eyles*  book  in  forcing 
flowers,  the  very  best  part  of  gardening  after  all  when 
one  cannot  get  much  out  of  door?.  And  what  is  the  use 
of  all  that  crinoline  to  married  people  if  the  drawing- 
rooms  are  not  full  of  forced  flowers  from  Michaelmas  to 
May-day,  besides  a  change  of  dinner  decoration  flowers 
three  or  four  times  a-week  P  Botany  and  bedding  plants, 
florists  and  pomologists,  are  just  as  if  they  wore  fresh 
from  the  flood,  as  compared  with  what  I  mean,  in  the 
eyes  and  affections  of  such  neople  as  thronged  tho  First 
Spring  Meeting  of  the  E^al  Horticultural  Society.  That 
is  my  prophecy,  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  was  the  cause 
of  it ;  and  I  would  be  more  proud  of  being  the  grower  of 
those  I  saw  than  to  have  been  the  successful  candidate 
for  the  honour  of  all  the  Orchids  there.  But  there  is 
selfishness  even  in  that  pride.  Any  man  who  could  do 
all  the  winter  flowers  in  that  style  would  never  be  one 
month  out  of  a  situation  as  long  as  any  one  now  alive 
could  remember  when  crinoline  was  the  fashion.  Book 
that  as  quite  certain,  and  think  of  it  now  and  then,  and 
I  shall  turn  and  book  the  prizes. 

Beginning  with  the  Hyacinths,  in  which  Mr.  Cutbush, 
of  Highgate,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  second,  each 
with  eighteen  kinds  in  collection,  and  each  with  eight 
times  as  many  more  for  effect  and  from  good  will  to  th« 
Society.  All  the  nurserymen  who  exhibited  displayed 
the  same  evidence  in  their  desire  to  further  the  progress 
of  our  craft.  Names  and  classes  of  flowers  without  the 
colours  are  alike  tiresome  and  most  tedious  for  ladies ; 
they  tell  me  so  over  and  over  every  year  for  naming  so  many 
of  them,  and  having  had  a  grand  chance  here,  I  took  them 
all  by  their  colours,  and  No.  1  is  the  best  in  each  shade. 
No.  2  the  next  best,  and  No.  3  next— thus :  The  highest 
reds  or  crimsons,  1,  Aurora  Eutilans ;  2,  Lina ;  and 
3,  Amy.    The  next  lower  shade  of  red  and  crimson* 
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1,  Aiaton  ;  2,  Von  Schiller;  3,  Bobert  Steiprr ;  4,  Mars  ;  6,  Ma- 
dame  Bachel ;  and  6,  Baron  von  Bothscliild.  Tlie  third  shade 
of  red,  1,  Koh-i-Noor ;  2,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe ;  3,  Queen 
Victoria  ;  4,  Sasannah  Maria — four  splendid  sorts.  The  next 
\re  come  to  is  pale  blush.  Here,  1  is  2iorma  j  2,  Lord  "Welling- 
ton ;  and  3,  Sultan's  Favourite.  Then,  for  contrast,  I  took  the 
darkest,  so  as  to  have  the  pure  whites  after  the  porcelain  blues, 
just  as  the  light  blushes  are  before  the  blacks.  I  am  almost 
certain  now  that  is  how  tlie  colours  ought  to  be  arranged  in 
planting  or  in  setting  tlie  plants  in  bloom  on  a  drawing-room  r«ide- 
table,  or  as  most  ladies  would  set  them,  and  say  nought  about  it. 
The  blackest  there  were — 1,  Prince  Albert ;  2, General  Ilavelock ; 
:».nd  3,  Bl:»rkbird.  Park  blues,  1,  Argus ;  2,  Baron  Yon  Tuyll ; 
3,  Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar ;  4,  Laurens  Koster ;  and  5,  "William  I. 
>roxt  is  porcelain  blue,  a  very  rii.-h  class  of  the  richest  substance 
in  tlie  flowers — 1,  Orondates  ;  2,  Bloxberg ;  3,  Couronne  de 
CcUe  ;  4,  Grand  Lilas  j  5,  "N'an  Speyk ;  and  6,  Regulus. 

Now  the  pure  whites  fall  in — 1,  Madame  Ton  dcr  IToop  of 
course  (any  madame  of  such  purity,  and  with  a  hoop  too,  could 
not  be  ke])t  out  of  the  first  rank)  ;  2,  Mont  Blanc  ;  3,  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands ;  and  4,  Alba  Maxima.  Then  mauve — 1,  Prince 
of  Wales  :  2,  Madame  Haydn ;  3,  Honneur  d'Orereen.  Then 
yellow — I,  Ida ;  2,  Victor  Hugo ;  and  Aurora,  red  and  yellow 
Teined. 

Ainonff  the  newest  Hyacinths  in  which  Mr.  Cutbush  took 
the  lead  I  noted  Beine  des  Hyacinths  as  a  deeper  red  than  Lina ; 
Pclissier,  also  a  good  red ;  and  Due  de  Malakoff,  quite  a  iiew 
■colour,  in  shades  of  red  and  vellow. 

Then,  a  large  collection  of  Persicum  Cyclamens  from  the 
Wellington  Boad  Nursery  ;  another  very  interesting  collection 
of  distinct  kinds  of  Primula  sinensis,  including  ficifolia,  the 
Fern- like-leaf  kind,  both  white  and  red.  Other  collections  of 
the  same  from  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Dobson  &  Son,  and  Bull,  of 
Chelsea.  Some  Primulas,  also,  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough, 
and  most  curious  green  sported  Primulas  from  the  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  every  petal  of  these  and  all  the  stamens 
were  incipient  plants ;  and  they  had  a  hen-and-chicken  Cineraria 
froing  to  sport  for  something.  By  these  were  the  only  set  of 
ilorists*  Cinerarias  frohi  Mr.  Turner,  of  which  (JeorgoEyles,  a 
deep  crimson  self,  and  Mrs.  Harry,  a  deep  purple  edge,  and  a 
iari^o  white  eye,  wore  my  favourites. 

The  IMessrs.  Smith,  of  Norwood,  had  a  larpo  collection  of 
their  strain  of  Cinerarias  right  opposite,  of  which  Blue  Bonnet 
was  the  first  a  lady  would  fancy ;  then  Princess  Alice,  a  lively 
flower ;  Princo  Alfred  and  Defiance  being  the  next  best. 

The  only  new  Geranium  there  was  Flower  of  Spring,  from 
Mr.  Turner,  side  by  side  with  a  good  sample  of  Madame 
Furtado  'Ro»e,  and  another  darker  one,  too  soon  in  the  season 
to  judge.  There  were  myriads  of  fine-leaved  and  variegated 
plants  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Williams,  Bull,  and  Parker,  the 
prettiest  of  them  all  being  the  elegant  Cyperus  altornifolius 
variegatns.  Here  was  a  yery  old  plant  one  seldom  sees,  from 
General  Fox's  garden,  the  old  Marica  striata,  also  called  Iris 
sinensis,  and  an  excellent  cross  Bhododendron  from  Edgworthii 
by  ciliatum,  in  which  the  habtt  of  ciliatum  seems  stamped  on 
the  other,  while  the  larger  bloom  and  the  scent  are  retained. 
Another  of  them,  a  cross  of  Edgworthii  by  Gibsonii,  has  not 
resulted  in  giving  the  closer  habit  of  Nillghcrry  to  the  Sikkini 
plant,  but  the  flower  is  grand.  Mr.  Standish  sent  a  Skimmia 
which,  if  it  will  have  red  leaves  like  japonica,  would  be  a  good 
thing  ;  and  up  and  down  on  that  centi*e  stand  were  some  nice 
l?r^>.'S  fro!ri  Mr.  Todman,  gardener  to  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham 
Common. 

A  s>[)cci(»s  of  Phyllagathis  was  one  of  the  best   fine  broad- 

leaved  plants  there.    It  was  from  the  Messrs.  Veitch  ;  and  Acacia 

eriocarpa  was  one  of  the  best  of  them  there  from  the  same  firm 

— a  dense-growing,  very  sraall-Ieaved  Acacia,  one  mass  of  bloom. 

\\\  round  the  walls  were  the  nursery  collections,  and  chiefly 

«cii  as   various    Epacrises,    Eriostcmons,    Acacias,   Boronias, 

izaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  and  Ericas  ;  and  there  was 

me  collection  of  excellently  forced  spring- flowering  plants  from 

he  Messrs.  Eraser,  beginning  with  a  snowball  Guelder  Bose, 

(bout  the  size  of  a  show  Pelarcfonium,  and  as   well  bloomed  as 

ou  ever  saw  it  in  May  out  of  doors.  GTeraniuni  Beine  Hortense, 

forcing  kind  I  never  saw  before;  Persian  L'lac;  Philadelphus 

•oronarius,  the  old  Syringa  of  the  ancient  slinibberies,  and  none 

setter ;  the  Goubault  Tea   Bose,   Dielytras,   Deutzia,  Azaleas, 

-ledum  palustre,  and  something  else  I  lost  between  two  mag- 

ificen    "-ir-^lines.     Of  Hipneas^-^rs  (^•»"-'l    ^  marvllises  by  the 


coarse  as  corduroy  against  satin  as  compared  with  the  noe  of  tin 
Belladonna,  the  type  of  the  true  Amarjlli«),  the  bert  «m 
from  Mr.  Parker,  and  he  had  one  vei^  soperior  kind  bfM^ 
the  only  real  improvement  I  have  seen  m  HippeeBten  mum  1810. 

Hippeasters,  by  the  way,  are  far  more  ueenil  in  prirate  finoEci 
than  Amaryllises,  and  no  race  of  bulbs  are  more  easy  to  mmp 
and  to  have  in  bloom  nine  months  of  the  jear,  if  one  had  i  good 
assortment  of  them,  which  no  one  near  liondon  seems  to  hsn; 
as  you  never  see  more  of  them  in  London  than  the  Aofieun  nd 
Jobsonii  breeds,  and  all  the  breed  of  Aulicum  is  rery  eoM& 
There  is  a  very  good  Hippeaater  to  breed  from  now  at  CSiiiwkk 
garden,   sent    by  the  collector  from   the   north  of  Bio,  fhe 
Amaryllis,  he  calls  it,  with  the  white  stripe  in  the  leaf— -thst  iitl» 
true  Hippeastnim  reticulatum,  the  AmaryUis  striatifoUmi,  of 
"  Botanical  Magazine,"  2113,  and  those  Fellows  who  are  fond  of 
the  voting  by  ballot  ought  to  look  after  it,  to  smooth  down  tod 
to  give  some  sort  of  shape  to  the  Bagged  Jacks  of  the  plstjrpe 
talum  variety  of  Aulicum,  from  which   most  of  the  Loaim 
Amaryllises  are  descended. 

TalkiTig  of  sliape,  the  best-shaped  Camellia  there  was  nsmtd 
Sarah  Frost,  and  sent  from  Mr.  Standish,  a  godsend  to  ovr 
florists,  for  which  I  saw  a  first-prize  ticket  given  as  I  was  gettisg 
ofl*  from  the  Corbularias  within ;  and  there  was  another  ptiii 
ticket  to  him  fnr  more  Camellias,  but  I  could  not  see  the  immtk 

Mr.  Salt<?r,  of  the  Versailles  Xursery,  had  a  noble  matdi  ptir 
of  tall  Camellias  as  you  entered  the  door,  one  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  B.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Higbgate,  wir  the 
only  gardener  who  ventured  out  with  superior  specimeni,  ud 
he  was  very  successful  there  and  in  bulbs,  well  nigh  knocking 
the  big  growers  of  them  the  one  against  the  other. 

The  I)uches<)e  de  Berri  Camellia,  a  pure  white,  seems  to  be 
nearly  as  good  as  the  old  white  and  Fimbriata,  two  Osmdliai 
which  have  never  yet  been  beaten,  but  that  Duchesse  has  some* 
thing  that  way  in  her  eye. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Paradise  Nursery,  set  up  two  lap 
Vanda  suavis,  a  match  pair,  one  on  each  side  of  a  big  Cyano- 
phyllum  magnificum,  the  three  best  sets  for  effect  there;  ind  in 
front  of  them  were  a  host  of  most  valuable  plants,  one  of  them 
Sphrorostema  marmorata  growing  exactly  as  Beaumontia 
grandiflora  oueht  to  be  seen  when  intending  it  to  bloom ;  and 
several  Orchids,  Amaryllises  so  called,  and  a  huge  Inmp  of  St^ 
racenia  purpurea. 

There  was  a  fine  new  Lielia  from  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  the  lip  in 
the  way  of  purpurata,  the  sepals  spreading  wide  with  a  pecnliir 
tipt  of  light  cinnamon  colour,  and  that  colour  dotted  over  ps^ 
tially  like  a  thnisli's  egg, 

A*  vast  lot  of  early  Tulips  from  Mr.  Cutbush,  and  Mr.  Toaag 
his  rival,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Polyanthus  Xarcissu^  fion 
the  former  made  the  farthest  front  of  the  room  as  gay  as  the 
Hyacinths  certainly  did  that  on  entering  the  end  door. 

The  box  of  Cut  Roses  from  Mr.  Pam  was  really  prime  stuff 
for  ^Farch ;  but  Mrs.  James  Stoddard  defeated  him  and  all  oar 
florists  as  completely  as  she  overcame  your  humble  servant  with 
her  French  paper  ])ahlias  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  We  most  hiie 
a  leaf  out  of  her  book  if  we  expect  Boses  over  to  be  cirelei  or 
half-balls.  And  were  it  not  for  the  ungallant  manner  Mr.  SylfS 
went  about  his  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Mrs.  Conway,  of  Esrfi 
Court,  Brompton,  would  have  put  our  gardeners  to  shame  with 
her  first-prize  collection  of  them.  Let  Mrs.  Conway  bat  get  one 
leaf  out  of  Mr.  Eyles'  book  on  these  Lilies,  and  she  is  booikcd 
herself  for  life  in  'tlic  books  of  all  the  best  ladies  of  Bramptoa 
who  could  then  almost  add  them  to  their  bonnet  omamflDts-' 
and  why  not  ? 

A  lot  of  yotmg  Fuchsias  from  Messrs.  Cartor,  were  ssid  to  be 
double,  and  all  the  leaves,  in  summer,  to  be  tricolor  in  the  way 
of  the  Amaranths,  the  colours  at  present  indicating  that 
character.  _«««...«.  ^'  B*****' 

Again  we  florists  must  claim,  I  think,  a  victory,  for  surely  «e 
contributed  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  portion  of  Ab 
day's  Exhibition.  What  would  it  have  bm  without  tbs 
Camellias  and  Hyacinths  ?  And  who  wonld  hare  cared  for  As 
Eriostemons,  (Vc.\  if  they  had  not  these  to  fall  back  upon? 

Camellias,  I  must  honestly  say,  disappomted  me.  It  «H 
oridently  a  mistake  to  exdude  nnrseiymen.  But  what 
private  growers  about  ?  Surely  one  would  ttiink  tiieie 
some  plants  to  be  found !  and  it  withal  strikes  na  thai  it  f 
be  well  to  offer  prizes  lor  cut  blooms  im  boaei^  aa  for  IHkKi^ 
cc,  08  we  should  then  hare  -  ^-^^  mtOJ^'ty*'    *f  jndgbf  « 
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Unq— rtiomiMy  the  fioMt  Camallia  there,  in  ihape,  was  Sarah 
Froat,  an  Amftriciaii  varieCy,  sant  bj  Mr.  Standiih.  It  was  ab- 
aolute  perfiBotion,  laid  out  moat  reigalarlT,  and  a  d^cate  rose 
ookMir  with  white  atripea.  Duoheese  d^  ierrl^  too,  was  another 
exquisite  in  shapes  ana  a  beantifol  dear  white.  Then  there  was 
Kieata  Rosea,  rary  fine }  and  Montaroni,  a  large  and^ood  white. 
These  all  were  fine  plants,  sent  by  Mr.  Standish.  Qoeen  of 
Beauties,  is  said  to  be  the  finest  striped  Camellia  out,  and  has 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Bull,  from  Belgium. 

Amongst  Hyacinths  there  were  several  flowers  of  considerable 
novelty,  but  we  look  for  an  improyement  in  this  flower.  We 
want  large  and  better  shaped  bells,  as  well  as  finer  trusses.  A 
new  kind  in  Mr.  Cutbusns  six  seems  likely  to  be  the  parent  of 
a  difierent  strain.  It  had  very  large  and  waxy  bells,  and  was 
semi-double,  but  there  was  a  novel  appearance  about  it  that 
augured  an  advance.  Doc  de  Malakoff  was  a  very  fine  nankeen 
flower  with  crimson  stripes,  very  remarkable  in  appearance  and 
attraotive.  Macaulay,  was  a  fine  striped  red ;  and  Queen^  of 
Hyacmths,  a  very  bright  red.  Faix  de  r£urope  and  Felissier, 
were  also  very  good.  Amongst  the  older  kinds,  Argus,  blue, 
with  white  eye,  is  striking  and  good.  Madame  Hodges,  Prince 
Albert,  Grand  Lilas,  Charles  Dickens  (blue),  Granctour  IL  Mer- 
veille  were  all  excellent,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  *'  chiel "  I  saw 
there  will  tell  us  what  he  thinks  about  them  as  to  theic  decorative 
properties. 

We  must  not  omit  the  three  tidy  little  plants  of  Madame 
Furtado  Eose,  sent  by  Mr.  Turner,  which  fully  sustained  its 
character  as  a  fine  Boee.  There  was  a  plant,  too,  of  one  of  the 
new  candidates  for  public  favour,  sent  by  Mr.  Turner,  but  so 
high  up  that  I  could  not  see  it  very  well,  but  it  seemed  a  very 
bright-coloured  flower,  well  cupped ;  if  so,  it  will  be  an  improve- 
ment. It  was  named  Francois  Lacharme.  It  was  just  a  little 
foretaste  of  what  we  are  anxiously  looking  out  for. 

Cinerarias  were  not  sufficiently  forward  for  this  Show,  nor  did 
wo  see  anything  of  very  great  promise  amongst  them. — 1).,  Deal, 


PRIZE  LIST. 

EijfhtxjCB  Pots  of  UYACINTHS,  twelve  distinct  kinds  (Open). 
First,  W.  Cutbusli  &  Son,  Highfl:ate  Nnrserifs.    Second,  W.  Paul,  Cliesliunt 
Nurseries,  WaKbam  Cross.      Third,  C.  Grimbly,  Albion  Noraery,  Siolce 
Newington. 

Twelve  Pot«  of  UYACINTHS,  distinct  kinds  {Prize  offered  htf  Jfr.  James 

Cftttbush — Amateurs). 
Prise,  W.  Young,  gardener  to  R.Barclay,  E«q.,  West  HillHoase,  Highgate. 

Six  Pots  of  HYACINTHS,  distinct  kinds  {Amateurs). 

First,  W.  Young,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  West  fliU  Honse,  Hlgligatc 
Second.  A.  Carr,  gardener  to  B.  Noakes,  Esq..  North  Hill,  Highgate. 
Tliird,  T.  Todman,  gardener  to  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Claptaam  Common. 

Six  Pots  of  HYACINTHS,  new  distinct  kinds  {Open). 

First,  W.  Cntbush  A  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries.    Second,  W.  Young,  prar.- 
dencr  to  K.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate.    Third,  W.  Paul,  Cbe^shunt  Nurs^eri'^, 
Waltham  Crocs. 

Twenty-four  Pots  of  TULIPS,  three  bulbs  in  a  pot,  six  kinds  {Xurser>nncn\ 
Priae,  W.  Cutbovh  &  Son,  Highgste  Nurseries. 

Eighteen  I*ots  of  TUi<IPS,  three  bulbs  in  a  pots,  four  kinds  {Amateurs). 

■Prise,  W.  Young,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate. 

Twelre  Pots  of  TUUPS,  three  bidbs  in  a  pot,  three  kinds  {Amateurs). 

Prize,  W.  Young,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate. 

Six  Plants,  CA)I£LLIAS,  disUnct  kinds  (Amateurs). 
"So  coropetition. 

Four  Plants,  CAMELLIAS,  distinct  kisds  (Amateurs). 
'So  competition. 

Single  Plant  ef  CAMELLIA  (Open). 

First,  J.  Standish,  Royal  Nursery,  Bagshot.  Second,  J.  Suiter,  Versailles 
'Nursery,  HammersMlth.  Tbird,  A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  Pine  Apple  Pla<», 
Q^^dgware  Road. 

Nine  Pots  of  LILIES  of  the  VALLEY  ( Open). 
Prize,  Mrs.  Mary  Conway,  BarTs  Court  Nursery,  Old  Brompton. 

Six  Pots  ofStove  AMASTLUS,  three  kinds  at  least  (Open). 

First,  W.  Parker,  Exotic  Ntunery,  Tooting.  Second,  W.  Lakenas,  iSxwe 
■Gardens,  Hendoo. 

Sbt  Pots  of  any  kind  of  PRIMULA  (Open). 

First,  T.  Todman,  gaftsner  to  R.  Hudsoa,  Esq.,  Clapham  Otmaaon. 
Second,  Mestsrs.  Betjson  A  fion.  Woodland's  Nursery,  Islewortk,  Third, 
W.  Cutbush  &  Sob,  Higligate  Nnseries. 

Twelve  Foroed  GERANIUMS  (Open). 
No  competition. 

Twelve  Puts,  SPRSKd  (PLANTS  in  flower,  not  forced  (ifpm), 

Messrs.  J.  VtMk  -it  Son,  mmrtl  Baotic  Nnrsery,  Chelsea  and  Cceter. 
4ae«Bd,  J.  A  J.  Prater,  Lea  AcMge  fiond  Nniveries,  Leyton,  Bssex.  ThM, 
JU  HsaderaoB,  PIM  Apple  flsae^  G4gware  Soad. 


Twelve  PLANTS  in  flower,  forced. 
Flrafc,  J.  A  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Rood  Nwserias,  Leyton,  Esesx.    Seeend, 
W.  Yoaug,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate      Third,  W.  CoUmah 
and  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries. 

Priaee,  aa  nnder,  were  awarded  to  the  following  miscellaneous 

plants  and  flowers : — 

First,  W.  Cotbnsh  A  Son,  for  collection  of  SO  Tars,  of  Hyacinths.  Equal 
ditto,  A.  Henderson  9c  Co.,  for  c<dlection  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips;  W.  Paul, 
for  collection  or  100  Hyacinths.  Second,  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  for  collection 
of  85  yars.  of  Narcissus.  Equal  ditto,  J.  Standish,  for  collection  of  5  Camel- 
lias ;  W.  Ball,  for  collection  of  new  and  rare  plants ;  T.  Todman,  for  col- 
lection of  6  Roses.  Third,  W.  Paul,  two  boxes  of  cut  Roses.  Equal  ditto, 
B.  S.  Williams,  for  collection  of  IS  miscellaneons  plants ;  Rev.  F.  Beadun, 
North  Stondiam  Rectory,  near  Southampton,  for  three  boxes  of  cut  Camel- 
lias, grown  In  the  open  air.  Fonrth,  Panl  &  Son,  for  a  box  of  cut  Ros«x. 
Equal  ditto,  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dtilwich,  for  ci^llectlon  of  new  and  r«re  plauts. 
Extra  ditto,  J.  Salter,  for  two  pots  of  rartegatod  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 


THE     ADVANTAGES    AND     DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES  OP  THE  MANETTI  STOCK. 

I  WILL  not  enter  upon  the  question,  Which  is  the  best  stock, 
Manectiy  or  the  Briar  ?  Much  depends  upon  circuuistances.  I 
should  fancy  that  the  Briar  2  feet  high  would  be  the  most 
*' convenient "  for  thoroughbred  Rose  lands,  because  Manetti 
Eoses  would  generally  grow  up  into  pole  Hoses,  wliich  might  be 
•"inconvenient." 

My  Acidalies  are  between  9  foet  and  10  feet  high,  and  Paul's 
Yiotoris,  apparently  dead  at  the  spring  of  the  year,  is  now 
between  7  feet  and  8  feet  high.  The  great  advantage  of  Manetti 
Koses  is,  that  they  will  do  "  wonders,"  where  the  Briar  Koses. 
will  do  nothing,  even  with  the  best  attention  and  highest  cul- 
tivation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  Koses  here  which  do  well  on  a 
Briar,  do  badly  on  Manetti,  and  vice  versd.  However,  I  never^ 
knew  one  grow  badly  on  Manetti  that  was  of  free  jo^wth  and 
good  constitution.  Moreover,  some  (as  the  White  Bath)  which 
are  tender,  but  of  free  growth,  do  well  on  Manetti,  and  better 
than  they  do  on  a  Briar.  Others,  like  Maroc,  which  are  of  free- 
growth  on  a  Briar,  do  badly  on  ManettL 

It  appears  to  me  that  some  of  the  Manetti  Bose  failures  have 
occurred  from  placing  unsuitable  Boses  on  the  stock.  Suitability 
is  the  very  soul  of  Bose  prosperity.  Each  liose,  each  soil,  eadi 
season,  is  a  law  to  itself.  The  Manetti  stock  sends  up  so  much 
sap,  that  it  requires  a  firee  grower  to  carry  it  ofF.  Some  spoil 
their  Manetti  Roses  by  cutting  them  and  treating  them  as  if  they 
were  Briar  Roses,  from  which  they  differ  in  many  particulars. 

First.  You  cannot  cut  (for  show  purposes  especitilly)  a  Briar 
Rose  too  hard,  and  you  cannot  cat  a  Manetti  Rose  too  lightly  ; 
in  fact,  like  a  Hybrid  Bourbon  or  Hybrid  China,  or  strong- 
growing  wall  Noisette,  merely  taking  off  the  tops,  thinning  out 
useless  wood,  and  cutting  the  side  wood  in  to  a  good  eye  are  all 
that  it  requires. 

Secondly.  Briar  Roses  should,  on  an  average  of  years,  be  cut 
according  to  circumstances,  about  the  15th  of  March,  when  the 
wind  is  in  the  south,  or  south-west.  A  Manetti  Rose  you  may 
thin  out  after  Christmas  at  the  base,  and  you  need  not  cut  tlic 
tree  in  the  main  till  after  the  whole  of  its  flower-buds  are  formed. 
You  will  then  see  what,  and  where,  to  cut. 

Thirdly.  You  can  scarcely  plant  a  Briar  Rose  (it  shoukl 
always  be  mulched  unless  your  ground  ib  '*  unctuous^"  and  able 
to  supply  the  roots  with  moisture  by  capillary  attraction)  too 
shallow ;  and  you  cannot  plant  a  properly-propagated  Manetti 
Rose  too  deep — i.e.,  over  the  collar  of  ihe  bud.  The  Manetti 
stock  should  never  be  exposed,  as  the  sun  stews  tlie  juice  out  of 
it,  and  it  *'  rhynocerates  "  or  becomes  as  dry  as  a  walking-stick  : 
hence  it  will  not  do  for  standards. 

Fourthly.  A  Briar  Rose  makes  roots  slowly  and  sparsely ;  a. 
Manetti  stock  makes  them  quickly  and  abundantly,  and  travels 
fast  for  food.  The  former  is,  therefore,  more  impatient  of 
drought  than  the  latter. 

Fifthly.  A  Briar  Rose  should  be  manured  in  the  winter,  but 
a  Manetti  Rose  needs  not  to  be  manured  much  till  after  you  see 
what  crop  it  is  about  to  bear.  As  manure  runs  quickly  out  of 
my  inferior  grounds,  I  manure  at  all  times ;  and  no  man  does,  or 
can,  manure  more  highly. 

These  are  some,  ai&  perhaps  only  some,  of  the  points  of  dif-^ 
ferenoe. 

Let  me  now,  even  at  the  nsk  of  repetition,  point  out  some  of 
the  advantages  of  Manetti  Roses,  properly  propagated,  properly 
planted,  properly  cut,  and  properly  attended  to  at  all  times. 

Firstly.  For  pot  purpofies  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it.  How. 
do  men  get  their  *'  novelties  V* 
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Se(!oiicl}j,  Manetti  Roses  when  sick — ^yca,  very  eick — may  be 
taken  up  and  restruck  and  recovered.  I  never  knew  a  sick  Briar 
So3e  ever  thoroughly  recover. 

Thirdly.  A  Manetti  Rose  i*  more  easily  defended  in  hyper- 
rxorean  winters ;  and,  even  if  it  is  killed  to  an  inch  from  the 
jioint  of  union,  it  may  become  a  mighty  tree  the  same  year.  In 
tli8  »pring  of  1861  I  did  not  know  but  all  my  Duchesses  of 
Orleans  were  dead,  but  they  became  noble  plants,  and  were 
taden  with  abundant,  continuous,  and  largo  iirst-class  flowers, 
and  they  arc  now  in  jjood  condiiion. 

Fourthly.  In  able  hands  (I  include  »  pennyworth  of  brains), 
If ttuetti  Roses  will  do  will  in  all  lands,  and  in  lands  where  it 
would  be  useless  to  plant  a  liriar  H.P. 

Fiftlilv.  It  is  an  earlier,  later,  more  continuous,  hardier,  and 
•xxore  productive  stock  than  the  Briar  in  inferior  lands. 

»SiithIy.  The  blooms  come  to  perfection  quicker,  and  are 
larger  (here  at  least)  than  the  same  Rote  would  be  en  a  Briur, 
planted  by  the  side  of  the  Manetti  Rose.  The  blooms  also  are 
of  a  finer  e  'lour,  and  the  petals  more  substantial.  These  things 
are  no  more  than  the  natural  issue  of  a  stock  so  redundant  m 
aixceour,  and  so  quick  to  root. 

S«ventidv.  The  Manetti  Roses,  if  planted  over  the  collar  of 
the  bad,  will  probably  become  Roses  also  on  their  own  roots  ;  and 
•f  you,  in  due  time,  heal  up  4  inches  over  the  lower  shoots  they 
irin  also  become  Roses  on  their  roots.  I  hayc  taken  oif  several 
fit  these  from  La  Yille  de  St.  Denis  and  others.  I  have  no 
doivbt  that  the  great  body  of  my  Manetti  Hoses  are  double- 
rooted. 

JCighthly.  Ton  may,  with  care,  transplant  them  in  your 
jjOrden  in  Augu«»t  or  September  without  detriment.  The  re- 
:£Ovtil  in  gloomy  weather  stops  the  redundancy  of  sap,  the  tree 
takes  again  in  a  trice,  and  ripens  its  wood  all  the  better.  I  have 
OTBT  a  thousand  Manetti  Roses,  and  three  jears  following  I  find 
that  those  which  I  bought  of  Mr.  Gill,  of  Blandford,  were  planted 
the  10th  of  October.  No  Roses  have  ever  done  better.  None 
^an  look  better  than  tliey  do  at  this  moment.  You  may  also 
ij^lant  them  in  spring  with  success  weeks  after  you  would  dare  to 
platit  a  Briar  Rose. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  Manetti  Roses.  It 
is  rimiarkablo  what  a  mess  propagators  and  cultivators  have 
a[)ade  of  it  between  them.  The  propagators  buddins:  it  too  higli, 
axkd  the  cultivators  misunderstanding  it  mt  all  points.  I  did  the 
same  once :  my  plants  lasted  "  two  years."  They  came  to 
Blandford  from  Mr.  Francis.  Nobler  plants  I  never  saw.  I 
have  the  same  Roses  that  I  **  murdered"  in  hundreds,  some  of 
tihem  5  feet  and  6  feet  high,  and  a  mass  of  efflorescence  in  the 
season,  their  stiff  stalks  being  dragged  down  to  the  ground  with 
the  weight  of  flowers.  Among  the  victims  I  remember  were 
Oeant  des  Batailles,  General  Jacqueminot,  Baronne  Frevost, 
and  Jules  Margottin.  Come  and  see  them  nelt  summer  about 
the  16th  of  June,  and  you  will  go  home  and  buy  a  thousand, 
and  I  hope  an  equal  quantity  of  "  common  sense." 

I  may  add,  that  I  bought  some  admirable  Manetti  plants  of 
Mr.  Rivers,  especially  Madame  Louise  Oarique,  the  finest-habited 
new  Rose  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  has  come  out  since 
Cambac^.res  appeared.  Had  Manetti  Roses  always  been  budded 
as  Mr.  Rivers*  and  Mr.  Gill's  are  budded  (close  upon  the  roots), 
ilxld  noble  stock,  so  valuable  in  every  respect,  would  never  have 
wanted  a  defender,  for,  before  the  cultivator  could  have  spoiled 
it,  the  Rose  would  probably  have  been  established  on  its  own 
roots,  and  out  of  harm's  way. 

I  do  not  impugn  for  a  moment  either  the  motives  or  the  ex- 
perience of  the  opponents  of  Roses  on  the  stock  of  Signor 
Manetti.  It  is  but  candid  and  truthful  to  say,  that,  except 
nurserymen  and  myself,  I  never  met  a  person  who  did  not 
suspect  it  to  be  a  failure,  or  say  that  they  disliked  it.  And  yet 
these  very  men  come  and  look  at  a  patch  of  426  Roses  here  in  a 
place  that  was  a  "  wild  duck  "  pond,  and  say,  that  they  never 
•nw  such  a  floral  sight  in  their  life. 

I  have  said  the  stock  is  early.  Lasl;  year  it  gave  me  twenty-four 
-  liners  on  the  13th  of  Juno  at  Dorchester.  Usually  they  begin 
'jout  the  6th  of  June,  and  never  stop  one  moment  till  frost  and 
^iow  cut  them  oif.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  take  some  to  Ken- 
-mgton,  June  Ilth.  I  count  upon  sixty  blooms  of  Solfoterre 
own  roots),  and  twenty- four  trebles,  or,  at  least,  twenty-four 
•«ngTes  }  but,  of  course,  without  an  early  '•p  **«<;  this  cannot  be 
'le.  I  have  rubbed  out  "imDOssib''  r  ny  dictionary, 
iijd,  at  "***'    T'^*■t^   !■  t^#-  '\f\-w  —s''    V     y*.       if  .        '    '  -^11  K»"« 


makes  no  difference  hereto  Roses  on  the  stock  of  Signor  ICaiwttL 
For  the  last  four  years  they  have  astonished  me  and  evaiy 
visitor.  I  have  found  what  Mr.  Rivers  has  said  of  Manetti  to 
be  trnc  to  a  letter.  Cut  out  the  eyes  from  the  stock  and  do  not 
cut  the  plant  hard,  and  you  will  not  be  pestered,  as  joa  an 
with  Briar  Roses,  by  suckers.  I  rarely  ever  see  a  MuMtti 
sucker  here.  I  never  sav/  above  one  or  two  in  my  life  from  the 
roots,  and  very  Uvr  fi-om  the  stock. — W.  F.  BADdTin^ 
Uushton, 


HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PEEENNLALS. 


{Continued  from  page  473.) 


JuLr. 

licdf  Scarlet,  Crimson. 

CIicluDu  barbata  coccinea,  4  ft. 
Coreopsis  dlvorslfolia,  3  tt. 
Geum  cocdneuin,  2  ft. 
Liliuni  martaffon,  3  ft. 
Kalva  Morenii,  4  fr. 
PyrctJiniin,  Tho  Duchess,  4  fJ-. 
Spig:elia  niarilandiciv,  1  ft. 
Stacbyt  spcciosa,  4  ft. 

White. 

Aster  linlfoliuit.  2  ft. 

Campanula  persicifolia  alba,  3  ft. 

C.  peiiilcifoliA  alba  flurc  picno,  3  ft. 

Epilobiuin  ungustifoUum  album,  4  ft. 

Galega  orientalis  alba,  f!  ft. 

Lilium  maitaKon  alba  flure  pleno,  3  ft 

Linum  monugrnnni,  2  ft. 

MituUa  nada.  3  in. 

Pyretlirura  album  plenum,  2  ft. 

Spinca  barbata,  4  ft. 

S.  fllipeiidulH  plena.  1^  ft. 

Veronica  virginica,  5  ft. 

VrltoiCf  Oran:;t\ 

Achillea  tomcntosa,  6  in. 
Aletrin  anrea,  ti  in. 
Centaurun  mucroccp!taIa,  .*!  It, 
Coreopsis  ten ui folia,  \\  it. 
Coronllla  coronara,  2  tt. 
Inula  calydna,  lA  ft. 
Iris  c  iUi-asicA.  <!  lir. 
I.  eleitans,  2fr. 
Lilium  aurantium,  0  ft. 
L.  ligrinum,  4  tt 
Lupinus  califomicns,  2  ft. 
Lysimachia  afBnis,  1  ft. 
Narthecium  americanuii«,  4  in. 
(Enothera  proatrata,  6  in. 
PotentiUa  insignix,  2  fr. 
P.  ruptans  flore  pleno.  3  iu. 
Kndbockia  fulgida,  3  ft. 
Solidagu  minima,  6  In. 

August. 

Bed,  Scarlet,  Crinism. 

Betonica  serottna,  1^  ft. 
Chelone  Lyoui,  3  ft. 
C.  specioNa,  4  ft. 
Oxytrapis  leprophylla,  C  in. 
Phlox  disticha,  5  ft. 
P.  glaberrima,  3  ft. 
P.  pyramidalis,  o  ft. 

imtfi. 

Clematis  hybridd,  3  ft. 
Dianthus  super bu.s  2  ft- 
Hemerocallis  Japonica,  1  ft. 
Piilox  panicnlata  alba,  3  ft. 
P.  Slckmanni,  2  fr. 
P.  suavfolens,  1  ft. 
Silisne  pilosa,  I  ft. 
Spinra  Humboldtii,  4  ft. 
Veronica  longifolia  alba,  3  ft. 

I'elfoto, 

Bapthalmum  cordifolium,  1  ft. 

B.  am  Iculaturo,  5  ft. 

Coreopsis  grandiflora,  3  ft. 

a  Terticillata,  8  tt. 

Inula  glandulosa,  2  ft. 

I'utentilla  crocea,  6  in. 

P.  ffutlcosa  tenuiloba,  1^  ft 

Kndbodcia  colaronarls,  3  ft. 

It  Kewmanni,  2  ft. 

Solidago  alpestris.  14  ft. 

S.  canadensis,  3  ft. 

S.  fragrans-  3  ft. 

S.  (dKantea,  6  ft. 

S.  serotina,  5  ft. 


Blue,  Purple. 

Campanula  agfrregata,  S  ft 
G.  niacrantha,  8  ft. 
Delphinium  Wheeleri,  3  ft. 
Dracocephalum  slbirlcuni,  1  ft. 
Gentiana  septemflda,  1  ft. 
Statice  elata,  1  ft. 
S.  Thouinli^lft. 

SerrxaKBBi:. 

Red,  Scarlet,  Crimnon. 

Aster  Novfe-Anfrliae  rubra,  6  A. 
A.  bellidlfloma.  8  ft. 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  3  ft.  >     ,^_,« 
L.  ftilgena.  3  ft.  f-     "!2"V 

U  splendens,  3  ft.  )   proieclioB. 

White. 
Aster  albua,  3  ft. 
A.  beasarablcoa,  S  ft. 
A.  ciliatus,  3  ft. 
A.  conyxoidesv  1  ft. 
A.  hispidos,  1  ft. 
A.  humilis,  9  in. 
A.  moltiflortis,  3  tt. 

Tellnw,  Ortmge. 

Solidago  altlaslma.  4  ft. 
S.  sempervlrens,  6  fc. 
S.  vlroinea,  8  ft. 
S.  virgata,  2  it. 

Blue^  Purple. 
Aster  eleganf,  2  ft. 
A.  cancscena,  S  ft. 
A.  floribaodaa,  4  ft. 
A.  toMoloBUfl,  3  ft 
A.  tardifloru*,  2  ft. 
Liatils  elcgana,  4  ft 
L.  pumlla,  1  ft. 
L.  spicata,  1  ft. 
Linaria  purpurea,  1  ft. 
LoboUa  glandnloaa,  2  ft 
L.  polyphyla,  4  ft. 
L.  aypbUitica,  2  it. 

OCTOBSB. 

Bed,  SearM,  Qrim$on. 
Aster  pnpaltui,  6  ft. 
A.  tenuifoUua,  6  ft« 
Colchicura  autamnale  rubmm,  6  jl. 
C.  untnmnale  rubram  ft.  plena,  6  a. 
Cyclamen  enropoeaoa,  6  in. 

White. 

Aster  diffnsuH,  2  ft. 
A.  eminens,  2  tt. 
A.  longUolina,  3  ft. 
A.  radula,  2  ft. 

Tellow. 

Chrysocoma  Unoayrla,  24  ft. 
Solidago  rocanrata,  2  tt 
S.  speciosa,  4  ft 
S.  tennlfolia,  3  ft. 

Blue. 

Aster  blandus,  2  ft 
A.  coneolor,  1  ft. 
A.  coridifolioa,  1  ft. 
A.  cramLalfolius,  2  ft. 
A.  strlctus,  2  ft. 
Crocus  autnmnalis,  4  in. 

NOVEMBBEu 

White. 

Aster  lazoB,  2  ft. 

rellow. 
Bldcns  prooera,  6  ft 

Blue. 


Aster  grandiflonu,  2  ft. 
A.  patois,  2  ft. 

The  list  we  have  published  js  enough  linr  a  Urge  plot  of  tfn 
garden ;  but  o^  course  the  owner  may  xvdooo  tho  numlMih  m 
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atock  of  each  species  in  a  resenre  garden,  for  the  purpose 
er  changing  the  plants  or  adding  to  them  when  it  may  he 
±  advisable.  The  point  to  attend  to  in  planting  is  to 
ate  the  species  so  that  the  times  of  hlooming  may  be 
07er  the  whole  border  or  borders  ;  Uien,  in  viewing  them 
)  would  always  peroeiye  in  as  moderate  a  space  as  possible 
ro,  or  more  plants  in  flower.  In  order  to  afford  a  guide 
mple  how  to  manage  the  planting,  I  have  selected  from 
I;  as  many  plants  as  would  furnish  a  border  36  feet  long, 
ample  might,  of  course,  he  repeated  to  any  length.  The 
ow  at  a  foot  apart  would  hold  thirty-six  plants ;  the  next, 
foot  distance,  twenty-four  plants ;  and  the  other  two,  at 
apart,  twelve  plants  in  each :  thus  it  will  be  understood 
ghty-four  kinds  would  furnish  a  border  36  feet  in  length. 
Mider  will  observe  that  I  have  used  scarcely  any  of  the 
'amily  of  Phloxes  or  Iris,  and  several  others— in  fact, 
Df  these  richly  deserve  a  border  to  themselves.  If  thought 
)le,  the  front  row  might  have  a  batch  of  Crocuses  and 
rops  between  each  of  the  permanent  phmts  with  a  good 
n  early  spring. 

ist  this  attempt  at  classing  in  colours,  heights,  and  the 
)f  flowerinflf  of  herbaceous  plants  will  be  received  with  due 
nee.  Iso  doubt  it  might  be  greatly  improved,  and  I  should 
1  to  see  our  old-fashioned  flowers  once  more  have  a  pro- 
I  place  in  our  gardens. 
3T  Bow,  3  inches  to  9  inches  in  height ;  36  plants  1  foot 


tyramidali*,  Blue,  Hay. 
ira  pro«trata,  Yellow,  Jnly. 
i  flore  pleno,  White,  April, 
en  coam,  Red,  February. 
;a  (double  Bine),  Bine.  April. 
Drnlcalatos  ft  pleno,  Yellow, 

le  alpina.  White,  Hay. 

a  (double  Red),  Red,  ApriL 

-iniaspeciosa.  Bine,  June. 

ithus  MarshalUl,  Yellow,  May. 

inm  macranthnm,  White,  ApL 

ilium  dioicum.  Red,  May. 

lula  pumlla.  Blue,  July. 

n  saxatile.  Yellow.  May. 

tra  taraxaclfolia.  White,  July. 

ema.  Red,  ApriL 

ia  purpurea.  Blue,  May. 

a  byemalis,  Yellow,  February. 

OND  Eow,  li  foot  to  2  feet ;  24  ])1ants  1^  foot  apart. 

(ia  Sklnneri,  Red,  Hay.  Aqnilegia  formosa.  Red,  June. 

monoKynnm,  White,  July.  Asphodelus  ramosns,  White,  Hay. 

kia  Newmanni,  Tellow,  Aug.  Lnpinus  eaUfomicua,  Yellow,  July, 

lula  speciosa.  Blue,  Hay.  Pnls^fcilla  vema.  Blue,  May. 

occiaeum.  Red,  July.  Lychnis  fulgens.  Red,  July- 

ixus.  White,  November.  Ranunculus  aconltifolins,  white.  May 

Imum    salicifolinm,    Yellow,  Coronilla  coronata,  Yellow,  July. 


Mitella  diphylla.  White,  April. 
Dianthus  alpinns.  Red,  June. 
^Gentiana  acaulis.  Blue,  Hay. 
Achillea  tomentosa.  Yellow,  July. 
Anemone  multifida.  White,  June. 
Colcljicum  autumnale  rnbrum,  Red, 

October. 
Prunella  grandiflora,  Blue,  Autnut 
Thalictrum  alpinum,  Yellow,  June. 
AJnga  reptans  alba,  White,  April. 
Sedum  roseum,  Red,  June. 
Oentlana  septemflda.  Blue,  Anarnst 
CSaltha  palustris  plena,  Yellow,  May. 
Campanula  pumila  alba.  White,  July. 
Silene  Schafftii,  Red,  ApriL 
Orocnsautumnaliscoemlea,  Blue,Oct. 
Convallaria  aurea,  Ydlow,  May. 
Comus  suecica.  White,  March. 
DentarL^  bulbifera.  Red,  ApiV. 


Aster  grandifloms,  Blue,  September. 
Ononis  spinosa.  Red,  Jnly. 
Aster  eminens.  White,  October. 
Trollins  americanus,  Yellow,  June. 
Aster  concolor,  Blue,  October. 


St. 

lium  grandiflorum.  Blue,  June 
I  spectabilis,  Red,  Hay,  June, 
ts  superbus.  White,  August, 
lis  tenui folia. 
:ellata,  Sept. 

BD  Row,  3  feet ;  12  plants  3  feet  apart. 
*  polyphyllus.  Blue,  July.  Chelone  mexicana.  Red,  June, 

lis  lanceolata.  Yellow.  Aug.       Delphinium  formosum,  July. 
>ngifoliu8,  White,  October.         Tritoma  media.  Yellow,  October. 
martagon  coecineum,  Scarlet,    Clematis  hybrida,  White,  August. 

Papaver  pulcherrimum.  Red,  Hay. 
odorata.  Blue,  September.         Aster  multiflorus.  White,  Sept. 
hns  grandifloms,  Yellw,  July. 

K  Row,  4  feet  to  5  feet ; 
)  barbata  coccinea,  Red,  Jnly. 
candidum.  White,  June. 
0  sempernrens,  Yellow,  Sept 
.m  Halleri,  Blue,  June. 
OTi-Belgii  rubra.  Red.  Sept. 
am    angustifolium    album, 
e,  July. 


12  plants  3  feet  apart. 
Lilinm  tigrinum.  Yellow,  August, 
Delphinium  speciosum.  Blue,  July. 
Aster  prsealttts.  Red.  October. 
Spiraea  barbata.  White,  Jnly. 
Bidens  procera.  Yellow.  Novonber. 
Liatris  elegant,  Blue,  Sept. 

T.  Appleby. 


HYACINTH  AND  CAMELMA  SHOW 

THB    BOYAL    HOBTIOULTD^AL    BOCIXTZ'S    OABDXH8. 

£  an  admirer  of  hoth  those  flowers,  and  I  am  a  Fellow  of 
>ciet7  as  much  from  my  admiration  of  florists*  flowers  as 
njthing  else ;  and  I  write  to  you,  therefore,  in  my  own 
and  in  the  name  of  hundreds  who  wished  to  see  the 
iths  and  Camellias  but  could  not  see  them,  to  protest 
t  the  exhibitions  being  held  in  such  a  small  room  as  was 
^ed  on  the  19th.  If  ever  was  a  greater  want  of  judgment 
than  on  that  occasion ;  and  if  repeated,  joined  to  other 
utAOcet,  it  will  joatif/  the  saapieion  that  the  old  influence 


still  predominates,  and  that  there  is  less  care  for  floriculture  than 
for  botany. — Hoetulanus. 

[There  cannot  be  two  opinions  upon  the  fact  that  the  Council- 
room  employed  for  the  Show  was  far  too  small  for  the  purpose; 
and  we  will  not  defend  the  judgment  which  decided  that  such  a 
room  was  large  enough  for  such  an  Exhibition  in  the  height  of 
the  London  season.  Much  of  the  inconvenience  might  have  beea 
avoided,  had  the  turnstiles  been  placed  in  the  grand  entrance, 
and  the  north  door  of  the  Council-room  had  been  opened  for 
admission,  leaving  the  garden  front  for  the  exit  We  are  glad, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  Show  was  not  displayed  in  the  con- 
servatory, for  that  is  now  an  exhibition  of  itself— the  semicircular 
baskets,  forming  a  beautiful  crenulated  border  round  the  interior, 
are  charmingly  furnished,  and  would  have  been  obscured  if  the 
Show  had  bMn  held  there. 

The  experience  of  the  19th  warns  the  Council  of  what  must  be 
done — a  part  of  the  arcade  must  be  glazed  and  otherwise  fitted 
up,  so  as  to  render  it  a  comfortable  and  sufficiently  extensive 
site  for  exhibitions ;  but  with  the  glazed  ends  and  side  so  pro- 
vided with  doors  as  to  admit  of  very  ready  ingress  and  egress. 
We  cannot  agree  with  you  that  there  is  any  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Council  to  encourage  botany  at  the  expense  of  flori- 
culture. This  Exhibition  was  itself  an  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
— Eds.  J.  OP  H.] 

HYACINTHS. 

HESSBS.  W.   OTTTBtTSH  &  SON's,  HIGHGATE. 

Messbs.  Cxttbush's  Hyacinth  Show  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
London  which  all  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  flowers  ought 
to  visit.  This  spring  the  display  is  even  more  magniBcent  than 
usual,  comprising  not  only  a  vast  collection  of  the  best  estab- 
lished sorts,  but  also  a  larse  number  of  those  which  are  either 
quite  new  or  less  generally  known  than  their  merits  deserve. 

The  Exhibition  is  held  in  a  large  lean-to  house  resembling  the 
letter. If  in  shape,  and  covered  with  tifiany,  excluding  the  sun*8 
rays,  but  admitting  an  abundance  of  light.  The  hack  wall  of 
the  house  is  entirely  concealed  by  a  mass  of  flowering  plants — 
such  as  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  Heaths,  Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias,  &c. ;  then  comes  a  row  of  early  Tulips,  chie^  yellow 
and  scarlet,  arranged  alternately,  but  varied  by  the  introduction 
here  and  there  of  other  colours  ;  whilst  the  base  of  the  stage  is 
occupied  by  Boses  in  bud,  and  Cyclamens,  the  whole  Iwing 
edged  with  Mignonette,  which  communicates  a  delightful  fra- 
grance to  the  already  perfumed  air.  Hangingat  intervals  from 
the  roof  are  wire  baskets  gay  with  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  giving 
the  whole  a  light  and  graceful  appearance,  and  serving  to  relieve 
the  dense  mass  of  plants  with  which  the  stage  ia  crowded. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  the  eye  encounters,  springing  as  it 
were  out  of  a  quiet  mossy  carpet,  three  broad  ribbons  ofcolour 
running  all  round  the  house,  the  effect  of  which  when  viewed 
from  the  farther  end  is  verv  striking.  This  is  the  great  feature 
of  the  Show,  all  the  rest  oi  the  plants  being  merely  introduced 
to  heighten  the  general  effect. 

The  bloom  was  in  splendid  condition,  the  spikes  being  almost 
without  exception  large  and  well  clothed  with  bells,  and  the 
colours  well  developed. 

Among  the  Double  Bedt^  conspicuous  for  sixeand  colour  were 
the  new  sorts,  Koh-i-Noor^  with  quite  a  masi  of  bells,  and 
Susannah  Maria,  both  of  which  folly  justify  the  high  character 
that  thc^  have  been  reported  to  possess.  These  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellmgton,  which  is  decidedly  the  flnest  of  the  nale  reds,  and 
Noble  par  M^rit^,  are  evidently  the  best  of  their  class ;  Milton, 
with  large  deep  red  bells,  is  likewise  an  excellent  variety; 
Begina  victoria,  rosy  pink,  one  that  is  good  and  distinct. 

In  Ikmble  Whites,  La  Tour  d*Auvergne,  with  its  large  and 
handsome  bells,  and  Prince  of  Waterloo,  here  as  elsewhere 
maintain  their  pre-eminence  as  the  best  and  purest  of  their 
colour ;  the  former  variety  wis,  however,  not  in  full  perfection. 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  a  new  kind,  has  large  and  very  ouriously- 
formed  bcUa,  slightly  tinged  with  pm^  at  the  eye. 

Of  the  DouhU  BUiet^  Laurens  Kotter,  irith  long  dense  spikes 
of  dark  indigo  blue  remains  the  finest  of  its  colour ;  Prince  of 
Saxe  Weimar  is  another  excellent  dark  blue  both  for  size  of 

Spike  and  colour ;  Paarlboot,  with  its  pearly  blue  extremely 
ouble  bells  was  particularly  fine ;  and  so  were  Oarrick,  light 
blue  vrith  a  broad  purple  mark  down  the  centre  of  each  petal ; 
and  Sir  Colm  Campbell,  with  Urge  bells  of  a  light  shaded  bhie. 
Van  Speyk,  with  immense  very  double  beUs,  is  another  decidedly 
first-class  sort. 


SI4 


JOCBNAX  Oy  HOBTICULIUBX  AND  COIXi-QE  aAKDEIfEB. 


[]lkK)ili,Ue. 


In  the  Si»glt  Std;  Caraigntc  «■■  nmarkabla  for  iti  immcnM 

Kilia  and  b«ll9,  of  ■  nlman  colour  (tripcd  with  deep  rowi; 
I  Dsme  da  Lie,  pale  roiy  pink,  wu  alio  verj  good :  Lady 
Sale,  deep  nd  ;  Lina,  bright  crimion  >  and  Mongienr  Fauch, 
almoit  icarlet,  are  ncellent ;  Un.  Beecher  Stowe,  with  cloulj- 
arranged  Totj  pink  beUa,  ia  decidedly  one  of  the  flneat  of  iti 
dale  ;  Princess  Charlotte,  ihadcd  loft  roay  pink,  ia  &n  improve- 
ment on  La  Dame  du  Lac,  posaeiaing  rei;  ime  belli  doiely 
arranged ;  Alacauiay,  Tirid  crimion ;  and  Iloward,  orange 
crimaoii,  are  new  and  Una ;  Princeiie  Clothilde,  another  new 
Tarietj  ii  mnch  in  the  waj  of  AIn.  Beecher  Slowe,  witli  an 
immenae  epike  atunt  T  inchea  in  length,  and  belli  of  a  ^le  pink 
itriped  with  crimson  carmine,  rerj-  cloiely  arron(^i  Peliasier, 
with  largo  ccimaon  soarlet  bells,  is  alio  new  and  One  ;  Diebitx 
Sabalkanikj  uid  Solfaterre  nith  their  brill isnllj-coloured  Soiren, 
thoie  of  tlie  tatter  with  Ttij  large  bells ;  Bnttan'i  !E^Tourite, 
with  pink-itriped  flowflra;  and  Vun  Schiller,  with  dcnieialmon 

Sink  bells,  were  ainong  the  gemi  of  the  Eiliibilion.  Keire 
ea  JaHnlhes,  erimiou ;  Uld  Tictoria  Alexandrina,  inteiiss 
crimion,  are  twonew  and  handsome  Tirietiei,  the  Utter  deddedif 
of  the  &it  merit. 

SSni/h  Liloft. — The  best  of  tlieae  were  :--Konncar  d'OTcreen, 
deep  mauTO,  lery  cloie ;  Prince  of  Wales,  fine  mauve,  large 
spike  and  belli ;  and  Haydn,  liUc  magenta,  Tcrj  large  spike. 
All  three  new  and  fint-rate  lorts. 

In  Single  Whitei,  among  othar  fine  varietiei,  wore  Elfrida,  a 
beautiful  creamy  blush,  Tery  handsome  and  of  great  lubalantej 
Gigantea,  deep  bluah,  with  faint  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each 
petal ;  Grandeur  -^  Alerrcille,  a  denae  maas  of  pale  bluih  bells ) 
Madime  Tan  der  Hoop,  ntith  superb  spikes  and  bella ;  Klont 
Blanc,  Tery  Snei  Orondates ;  and  TubaSora,  verv  handsome, 
blush,  with  reddilh-purple  marks  on  the  tube.  But  there  are 
two  others  which,  apart  from  their  noielty,  are  particularly 
worthy  of  notice— vis.,  Misi  Burdett  Coutta,  a  boautiful  cre«ny 
blush  of  great  substance,  with  belle  of  altogether  sitraordinary 
•iie — larger,  indeed,  ^r.  Cutbuah  aaye,  than  thoae  of  any  other 
Hyacinth  with  which  he  is  acquainted;  the  other  is  Snowball, 
pure  white,  with  very  large  belli  of  grrat  substance,  and  in  form 
almost  drcular,  appraacUng  more  cloaely  to  the  htar  ideal  of 
a  Uoriit'a  EyactBtli  than  any  other  rariety.  It,  therefore,  pro- 
miiM  to  be  the  parent  of  a  new  race. 

SingU  Bluet  present  lesi  of  novdty,  though  the  best  aorts  are 
well  represented.  Argua,  with  its  conapicuoua  nbite  eye,  waa 
Tery  handsome ;  Baron  Ton  Tujll ;  Eleu  llourant ;  Clurlca 
Dickens,  remarkable  for  its  ipleadid  epikee ;  Grand  Lilas  ;  and 
Ton  Humboldt,  deep  purpliih'bluc,  approaching  lo  black,  and 
therefore,  one  would  imagine,  more  properly  belonging  to  tliat  I 
daaa,  were  all  deaening  of  tbe  bigheit  commendation.  ' 

In  the  Stf^fe  £/()ci  claas.  Blackbird  was  noticeable  ai  being 
the  darkest  of  all  j  Qenera!  HaTelock,  with  ita  largo  and  dose 

Eike,  waa  well  worthy  of  the  hero  afW  whom  it  ia  named  i 
I  Nuil,  deep  purpliih-black,  has  a  good  close  ipike;  and  Prince 
Albert,  Tery  dark,  ia  •  variety  of  groat  eicellence. 

SUglt  Yellowt  are  not  a  numeroua  class,  nor  are  they  so 
Bttractive  as  their  more  brilliant  ndehbours.  ^tiII,ciceptionmust 
bo  made  in  favour  of  Ida,  bright  ydlow,  well  clothed  with  bells ; 
and  Victor  Hugo,  of  a  finer  colour  than  Ida,  but  not  lo  large. 
Due  de  Ualakotl',  orange,  striped  with  carmine;  and  Aurora, 
onnge,  faintly  itnped,  and  having  the  back  of  the  belli  iplashed 
with  camine,  are  atso  two  very  good  new  Tarietiea. 

Ihcie  were  many  morerarietiei  of  great  beauty,  and,  perhaps, 
some  noveliiei  tliat  escaped  our  notice,  but  the  abore  comprise 
tlie  kindi  that  appeared  moit  remarkable,  eitlier  on  account  of 
their  recent  introdaction  or  established  merit. 

It  ii  only  justice  to  say  that  the  whole  Exhibition  reflected  the 
griatest  credit  on  the  taate  and  akill  of  Uesari.  Cutbush  ;  and  if 
any  one  accuatomed  to  the  miserable  spedmeni  of  Ihadnth 
culture  too  often  to  be  met  with,  even  in  gardens  m  some 
prctenaionf,  euspecti  that  we  haTcipoken  too  highly  of  the  diiplay 
it  llighgate,  let  him  go  and  judge  for  liimielf.  Glen  if  be 
'•irive  no  benefit  from  the  example  of  luocesaful  cultivation 
■liich  will  there  lie  before  '•'"^  i..      1    .1  i«r'».r-   '..t^  r  :^. 


TSSATMXNT   OF   PEACH   TBKES  IK  BLOOX 

UNDEK  GLASS. 

I  i»  In  »  great  strait  between  two  gBrdon  doebx^  wks  aa- 
not  agree  respecting  the  treatment  of  a  Peach  tm  ob  Ik  tal 

wall  of  mv  vinery.    The  tree,  at   the  preeent 

bloiiom  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and,  • 
advice  of  one  of  the  doctors,  I  am  keeping  the  rooci  wnnnai 
drop  of  vnter,  and  have  done  10  >U  tho  winter.  He  i^ 
ihould  T  water,  tlie  blossoms  will  all  drop  off  withonl  atllii|. 
^~ow  for  the  other  doctor,  who  tells  me  to  pursoajM  i 
contrary  course  of  treatment — that  if  I  do  not  water,  lU«* 
blossoms  nre  doomed,  and  that  I  ought  to  hare  doBs  so  an- 
sionallv  during  the  winter  months. 

Pray  niiist  a  poor  unfortunate  amatenr,  who,  betna  In 
stools  is  sure  to  i:ome  to  the  ground,  besidn  the  moitilatiB  if 
losing  all  Hie  fruit.— 3.  B.  S. 

[Yon  would  see  tlic  matter  referred  to  last  week.  If  Ike  Mil 
is  very  dry,  and  tlic  roots  havenot  gone  deep — very  urul—iuMi, 
the  bloom  will  be  apt  to  drop  from  dryness.  We  ihouldlKn 
given  a  little  at  a  time,  making  amall  holes,  aa  aoon  as  the  lak 
began  lo  swell  freely ;  even  now  we  would  adriu  that  axoM. 
A  great  drenching  alt  at  once,  from  the  audden  atimDlu,  voali 
be  ai  dangerooi  as  great  dryness.  We  can  tee  an  advul^ta 
Buch  deciduous  treea  being  dryish,  not  dry,  when  in  a  lilts  if 
rest ;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  loil  should  be  10  jir 
when  the  trees  are  in  bloiim,  though  we  do  see  reaion  why  till 
atmosphere  should  be  rather  dry  then.  The  trees  will  not  ka| 
flourish  if  destitute  of  water  at  Uie  roota  i  and  in  this  drvM^ 
a  great  drenching  at  the  rools  will  be  apt  to  canae  tbe  nil  ti 
be  pushed  off  at  any  lime.] 


EARLY  SPBINO-    FLOWERS. 
I  HiTK  noticed  the  desire  of  aome  of  your 

a  list  of  spring  flowers.  I  enclosca  list  of  those  now  (Marcklttkl 
in  bloom  in  my  garden  at  ^Vilnulow,  near  Manehester.  Ikat 
havincan  aateriak  alEied  were  in  bloom  on  the  6th  of  Fehnac;. 

I  aliould  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  tliere  bo  any  otlMrfewn 
which  naturally  bloom  at  this  season  or  earlier. 

Crocus,  yellon",  white,  purple,  striped ;  Snowdropi  nng'*'. 
double;  Bhododcndron ;  Erics  dnerem;  Clriatnas  Bsif*i 
Meiereon  Pink,  dark  red ;  Andromeda  floribunda ;  WaUflonr* ; 
\Miite  Alyiium  ;  Paneio*  ;  Hepatica,  whitp,  blue^  pBrpli*! 
Onipe  Hyacinths  ;  Daffodils  ;  Tioleti ;  AubrietiB  b1^>  p^ 
purca;  Poljaiithu^i*  ;  Primrose,  purjde ;  Cowilip'i  Dt|)' 
(oolh  Violet;  Bulbocodium  Temum*  ;  Sdlla,  blu^*  ahoci 
blue  Uvarinth. 

I'liirtj-two  sorts  m   blossom    2t)th    Manh.— A   Conun 


„  M"" 


AX  EVEBGBEEN  CYCLAMEN. 
CvcLiif  IKS  of  various  kinds,  colour*,  and  charMitwi,  of  kM 
have  been  deacribed  through  the  pages  of  my  weekly  coapaain, 
Till  Cottage  Gabdeneh— the  old  title  lite  M  MnMb,hKd 
to  call  them  by  anotheF  name.  Howeror,  it  ia  lheilH>Bl  waal, 
and  to  increase  mr  Cyclamen  which  hu  been  in  my  poaMMin 
three  years.  Its  greatest  cariosity  ia,  that  it  haa  ban  in  Umu 
more  or  lest  for  the  last  two  yean  and  aix  momth^  i  Miiiialiaf 
me  of  an  inacriplion  I  once  law  on  a  lombatoue — tiu,  "Bay 
what  a  wife  ought  (o  be,  aiid  ibe  waa  that."  S^y  what  a  Cycla- 
men ought  to  be,  and  mine  iathat.alw^a  growing  and  Ueoniif. 
Well,  to  describe  it  as  near  aa  I  can.  Ita  roota  I  eanMt  an' 
anything  poiitively  about,  for  I  made  no  memorandum  at  litm 
when  I  received  it  from  the  hands  of  my  worthy  and  pieaait 
employer.  The  bulb  wai  sound  and  Ireah,  of  a  dark  brava 
colour,  about  Ibe  siscofa  wahiut,  bat  nmigdia(  ma  at  the  tv*- 
of  beitig  a  peculiar  shape^neither  round  norjetoraLbut  1  oar- 
sided  aflair.  However,  after  polling  and  sareral  wvAt*  aniigai 
m  it  started  into  grawth,  apparentlT  two  Wtm  ecanf 


'C  fibre  rcfu^  for  the  U*t  twelve  months,  ana  haTe  a  rid^^  1 
""■   ■'      lie,    "^  been  nearly  two  year*  in  the  hsa^  and 

.™.i'— '        ..ti>i™    '-f  miiinf     '*■*•  oth»-   itou?''  for 


day,  with  the  exception  of  the   Boweri :   irtieB   witfaenl  tt^ 

isit»    t..,M.      {radually  decay  down  to  the  goaty  ateni,  which  ia  mm  Ao  M 

I  rid^v  of  i' .      nch  hign.     The  leaves  remain  on  for  a  irhola  mmdh.    Sir 

aiie  ia  midway  between  the  rjiilaimii  jmim"  ■( 

-.,.  , J  „j  „* p|,i  wWi  •  a«k  p«|fc 


s  broad,  and  of  a  n 
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length  of  S  iuchei ;  jDime   lesTei  ilighlly  toothed,  of  b  p«a-  and  rilualile  widition  to  our  knowUdee  of  thia  beautiful  umilj. 

gmu  colour,  with  >  baautifuJ  mmiblo-like  mark  i   under  lidis  of  Mr.  Gordon  hai  dona  good  mrica  b;  reduciag  thow  bnciml 

tba  leaf  ia  a  nuMt  bMutiful  reddith-pnrple,  when  bill  grown  specin  of  Pinui  which  Koeil  lent  &om  Mexico  to  their  proper 

\i  inch  in  diaiaatar  and  hsart-fhaped  ;  LMfttalkB  Bltuder  and  places.    Soi  doaa  he  eonfn*  binuelf  to  botanical  matters  alone, 

2  inches  in  length,  and  whm  fullj  deTsloped  liasg  below  the  bnt  throughout  the  work  we  lOsM  with  much  that  ia  of  a  pvpulu- 

level  of  the  goat;  stem  from  whence  they  >priiig.     It  has  also  chanolcT,  as  for  metanoe,  ths  following  Mmarks  on  the  Araa- 

made   a   second   stem   from    the  buse  of  tho  firtt,  growing  at  csria  imbricala : — 

present  horizontal,  producing  a  leaf  and  a  flower  as  in  the  first.  "D'-  I'lopplg  mjt.  n 

i%,  ™»  ,b;  I  W.  ™i  ™d.  i,,ui,i»  b.ter.  i.,  I  So  nil    ^^^^^'i!^  „.  _ .„„„„ 

like  to  giTe  up  until  1  am  fsirlj  beaten,  and  not  alwars  then;     Ihk lo Uiok nnmula natinu ■  Ttfetabia labiUiic*,  tlutis  Fo ...  , 

but  1  inust  in  this  case,  for  I  have  tried  every  bloom,  and  a  pod  PHa'T  i*""  ™»"  '*>"7  >««*=  f"m  Iks  whius.     Tbs  knaeb  «e  diled  si 

of  seed  I  cannot  get.    The  side  shooU  I  am  afreid  to  take  off,  S^^hSj  toS^?Si»                  ""■""  '"^'  """^  ""  "" 

and  being  anxious  to  increase  it  if  Mr.  Beaton  will  be  mj  legal  Ksdi  ob  tlie  groiuid,  an*  ~"~ 

adviser  it  will  be  gratefully  received  and  oblige — J.  Holland.  which  nothlnft  Imi  t  hi 

P.S.— I  may  state  the  plant  is  in  beautiful  health,   having  ^^^^^^I'^J^ 
thirteen  leaves,  three  flowers,  and  several  coming,  but  I  am  verj- 
reluctant  to  cut  a  leaf  or  flower.    Living  so  hand;  the  whole 
XDaj  be  seen,  otherwise  I  would  bare  sent  both  leaf  and  flower. 
[Thia  is,  in  fact,  an  evergreen  Cjclamcn.     It  was  exhibited  a' 

South  KwuingtoD  by  Mr.  Holland,  a  well-known  exhibitor  and  ; 
sucoesaful  raiser  of  superior  crosses  of  popular  flowers,  and  I 
had  it  in  mj  hands  to  smelL     A  Violet  is  not  sweeter.    The  plant 

haa  the  same  kind  of  spur  as  vemum,  and  as  the  europoium  ' 

which  the  gentleman  dug  up  in   Savoj  and  sent  me  one,  and     i 

also  like  mj  vemum.     It  is  making  a  sWe-.pur  at  the  side  of  fhii'is'a  work  which  must  he  in  the  hands  of  everj  lover  of 

the  tnber.    But  what  is  it  ?     It  is  not  described  m  any  book  I  Conifers. 

Imow,  and  I  had  a  walking  enevelopedia  the  other  day  by  the  

button-hole — Mr.  Gordon,  who  grew  them  all  at  Chisvriok  for 

years.  Bud  also  described  them  with  aU  their  allasea  better  than  THB    BIRMINGHAM    £0S£    SHOW. 

any  one  else.     Yet  he  docs  not  know  this  kind.     Mr.  Hollsnd  is  ^  mbbtikq  of  gentlemen  desiwui  of  eslablishing  an  annual 

a  splendid  grower  of  Cyclamens.    I  never  saw  aueh  leave,  of  E^hibiUon  of  Koaes  in  Birmingham,  open  to  all  England,  was 

them  as  he  sent  to  the  Show,  and  wa  both  agreed  that  ony  kind  ^^^  ;„  the  Committee- room  of  the  Town  Hall  on  the  13lh  of 

of  them  which  IS  difllcult  to  seed  ought  to  be  treated  Uke  the  Ma^cb.     The  Mayor  (H.  Manton,  Esq.),  presided,   and  tlicro 

Chinese  Primrose  for  the  same  purpose.— U.  Beaton.]  ,^^0  also  present  the  Bsv,  P.  M.  Smy the  (Solihull),  Messrs. 

— —  T.  B,  Wright,  John  Lowe,  C.  L.   Browning,   F.   Walton   (St. 

WWW   -Rrtrtrc  Cuthberl's.  Albrighton),  G.  P.  Tje.  J.  Cole,  James  Clements, 

HEW   BOOKS.  J.  B.  Qauiby,  J.  Cranston,  J.  T.  Brown,  jun.,  B.  A.  HaUsm, 

The  Aila«ti«>   SUiirorm  ami  fht   AUaitfhia   Tree,   by  L.iDv  and  E.  W.  Badger. 

DoBoTlir  Xnilt.   London  :  "  Journal  of  IlonTicrLTCHE  "  The  Mayor  having  briefly  opened  the  proceedings,  Mr.  £.  W. 

OfGce,  162,  Fleet  Street.  Badger,  one  of  the   Hon.   Secretaries,    read   lettera  from  Mr. 

Idebk  is  no  one  in  this  country  nho  understands  the  habits  Thomas   Kivers,   Hawhridgeworth  i     ths   Rev.    C.    H.   Butmcr, 

and  management  of  the  new  Cyneie  Silkworm  so  wall  as  Lady  Credenhiil    Rectory,    Herefordahjre ;    Mr.  Kichard   Smith,  and 

Dorothy  Kerill,  whose  book  on  the  luhject  is  now  before  us.  Unlike  ">■■  Archibald  Wood,  of  Worcester  ;  Messrs.  James  l^iion  and 

thetruC  SUlworm  (Bomiji  niori)  this  new  species  il  cittomely  Sona,  Newton  Rurseries,  Chester;  Mr.  Samuel  JCvaos, of  Arbury 

hardy,   and  haa  been  found  to  succeed  perfectly  out  of  doors,  (C'  ^>  Newdegate,  BIq.,  M.P.'s  head  gardener)  j  Mr.  Charles 

without  anything  more  than  ordinary  csra  being  given  to  the  Kimberley,   of  Stoke,  near   Coventry  i     Mr.   Charles  Turner, 

worms.     They  may  be  turned  out  to  pasture,  as  it  were,  on  the  Roj*I  Nurseries,  Slough  ;  Mr.  William  Paul,  Wallham  Cross  i 

AiJanthus   trees  without  perishing  by  the  vicissitudes  of  our  Mf-  •'"''■i  Cranston,  King's  Acre,  Hereford  j    and  Mr.  C.  J. 

climate,  or  being  carried  off  by  the  rapacity  of  birds,  as  ia  the  P^rry ;  all  of  whom  sympathised  heartily  with  the  movement, 

case  with  (he  other  species.     That  the  rearing  of  these  worms  •"<!   eipreasad  their  regret  that  they  could  not  attend.     Mr. 

will  become  a  favourite  occupation  among  ua  there  cannot  ha  a  Badger  also  read  extracts  from  two  letters  from  the  Kov.  8, 

doubt  J  for,  betides  the  mere  fact  of  their  producing  an  abun-  Keynolda  Hole,  Caunton  Manor,  Newark,  the  founder  of  the 

dance  of  silk,  the  moths  themselves  are  so  large  and  beautiful  aa  ^sti<mal  Kose  Show,  in  which  that  gentleman  mtiinaled  that  he 

to  make  them  an  object  of  attraction.    The  way  in  which  Lady  would  gladly  afford  to  the  Committee  the  experience  ho  had 

Dorothy  has  performed  the  task  she  has  assigned  herself  is  most  f'""'  f^""  tl"  superintendence  of  the  great  metropolitan  shows. 

Iiieritoripils ;   and  as  she  writes  entirely  from  eiperience,  and  as  He  also  stated,  m  reference  to  an  advertisement  he  had  pub- 

conBrmfcg  the  eiperience  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  breeders  Ii«ted  inviting  communications  from  persons  interested  in  tho 

of  these  worms  in  France  where  they  are  produced  very  exten-  eatabUihrnenl  of  a  Midland  or  Northern  Counties  Hose  Show, 

sir^,  tho  greatest  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  information  that  at  that  time  he  was  unaware  of  the  projected  Binninghani 

her  udysbip  communicates.  Show;  but  now,  being  quite  convinced  that  two  Midland  iihows 

were  unneceuary,  he  should  propose  to  alt  his  midland  friends 

A  S«pplement  to  "  Gordou't  Pinetuni .-"  cantainiag  deicHpHotu  ">  JO'"  J"™  'n  co-operating  with  the  promote™  of  the  Show  at 

a»d  additional  Ssnoavmet  of  ail  the  Coh^troHi  PlanU  not  Birmingham.    He,  howerer,  added  that  ho  should  take  steps  to 

OHmeraled  in  flat  work,  icith  corrc^ioiu  up  to  the  prettnl  establish  a  Northern  Rose  Show,  and  then  all  Bos(i-growers  tn 

fioif,  iy  Obobge  OOBDOV,  A.L.S.    London:  Henry  G.  Boho.  BngUnd  would  have  ample  opportunitias  aEmled  them  of  show- 

If  tho  appearance  of  the  "Pinetum"  itself  was  welcome,  that  of  ^J'  ^  ^^'^^T^^  ^°"^  "  *'"  '*""'^' 

the  Supplement  is  equaUj  ao.    Before  Mr.  Gordon  published  ^"^^  "  '"'  "™~*,                    ,  ,              ,    .,  .  . 

that  wSfch  has  proved  so  vslu.hle  a  text-book,  both  to  county  ^:^?tt^?^^^  ^^I^^':^J^7:SSS^^^i'l!i:i^^ 

;entlemea  and  to  nnrserymeo,  there  wa*  no  work  m  the  Lnghsh  Gudea  QnuineDt*,  sod  of  Uotikultuntl  Tools,  open  to  ^  HocltBd.  and  in 

sncoaga  which  had  been  specially   devoted  to  the  sulgect  of  prepared  to  afford  its  oo-operatton  la  whamermaj- be  noeuiuari  lo  pro- 

Cnto.    r.,ta;«^ilh..  no.  b^  i.  ft,  tod.  rf  ft.  -SlSri'S.l'riS  »«"»".*.  »-..««.  ».  '^I-, 

pablio,  and  we  may  safely  say  there  are  few  who  have  bad  occa-  |[mU>iuen  (about  liit;)  be  and  an  taeie^awaated  a  Uomuiiiue  of 

sion  to  consult  its  page*  who  would  willingly  be  deprived  of  the  MansBPnimt  tor  the  present  j™r,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  and 

p*ii™ jt ioi^ .^Bj,, iup.biij.li,.  h„™, m^,  g;;s,s?irff».'s.sa?S",iSi:rs'."iSS;'Ss: 

new  Conifers  have  been  discovered  and  LUlroduced,  many  re-  $baw;  aad  that  Uis  Muru  or  BinaUiihaui  be  Ui*  Chaiiman  at  thsOom- 

psted  distinct  species  have  been  proved  to  be  synonymous  with  mlttec,  and  Ur.  T,  B.  Wright.  Vio-Chiinnaii." 

othen  previously  described,  and  miaconcoptions regarding  others  "^.f;;  J^  ^hakel  he  re.p«itullT  rtqusslea  to  aceept  the offloe of 

irnn  been  asocrtained.     AU  tbeae,  and  much  more,  have  been  -xbat  Mi.  a.  Sli'ail^ijn'aiid  Hi.  E.  W.  Badger  be  rsspsotlaUy  rs- 

iatiadMBd  into  the  Sui^ilemenl^  and  we  have  now  »Tery  OMfol  ^lusted  toact  as  the  HonoasryaMimatls*  for  Utef  reseat  jeai.". 
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GREENHOUSE  WITH  WET  SOIL. 

A  CONBTAVT  run  of  water,  though  carefully  carried  off  hy 
drain-pipes  under  the  floor  of  mj  greenhouBe,  causes  such  a 
supply  of  moisture  when  eraporatod  bj  fire  heat,  as  to  render 
the  sash-frames  mouldy.  At  present  the  ground  is  corered 
with  a  good  layer  of  coaL  ashes,  constituting  the  whole  flooring, 
except  the  path,  which  is  tiled. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent  the  excessive  rise  of  moisture  ? 
Would  the  end  be  attained  by  covering  the  coal  ashes  with  a 
concrete  made,  say,  of  one  part  Portland  cement,  and  three 
parts  gravel  ?  I  am  not  sure  if  this  would  be  perfectly  water- 
proof. Any  mixture  with  tar  would  make  an  intolerable  smell. 
I  find  woodh'ce  abound  in  the  ashes  of  the  floor.  Can  I  destroy 
them  and  prevent  their  reproduction  by  a  good  watering  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  other  strong  poison  ? — M.  H. 

rVVe  think  your  best  plan  would  be  to  make  the  joints  of  your 
drain-pipes  secure  with  Portland  cement,  or,  if  a  barrel  drain,  to 
cover  that  with  the  same.  We  have  a  strong  suspicion  that:  the 
mouldiness  of  the  sash-frames  is  more  the  result  of  want  of  air 
in  dull  weather  than  the  mere  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
drain,  and  we  come  to  this  conclusion  from  so  many  woodlicc 
being  among  the  ashes,  as  they  do  not  like  a  damp  place  by  any 
means.  We  think  your  saturating  the  ashes  with  any  liquicf, 
poisonous  or  otherwise,  would  increase  tiie  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  would  not  kill  the  woodlice.  If 
you  did  so  water,  and  left  a  part  of  the  sides  dry,  and  put  a  little 
dry  hay  along  there,  you  might  pour  boiling  water  on  tliem  on 
moving  the  hay  in  the  morning.  You  could  make  a  floor  im- 
penetrable to  water  by  laying  down  3  inches  of  concrete  made 
as  lately  described  in  "Doings  of  lisst  Week,*'  leaving  the 
surface  a  little  rough,  and  then  covering  smooth  with  hsJf  an 
inch  of  Portland  cement,  with  nearly  as  much  of  clean,  rough 
sand  mixed  with  it  as  it  was  laid  down.  But  though  we  do  not 
think  any  damp  would  rise  through  such  a  floor,  neither  do  we 
think  tliat  any  would  go  down  through  it,  but  that  every  drop 
of  water  spilled  would  remain.  As  said  at  first,  a  little  more 
heat  and  more  air  would  cure  what  you  complain  of.  The  glass 
of  all  cool  houses  needs  washing  at  times.] 


THE  CHALLENGE  ACCEPTED. 

I  ACCEPT  "  A  NuBBSSYSiAN's "  acceptation  of  my  challenge. 
But  I  should  have  done  so  with  the  greater  thankfulness  if  he 
had  offered  t3  send  roe  Madame  Furtado,  and  five  more  new 
Hoses  just  as  good  as  Madame,  if  there  are  so  many  of  that  style 
and  stamp  in  his  catalogue.  Then,  if  I  had  to  submit  to  having 
my  head  shaved,  such  lio»es  would  pay  me  for  the  crop.  As  it 
is,  two  good,  healthy,  vigorous  Pontic  Rhododendrons  will  be 
quite  sufficient,  each  of  them  must  have  at  least  four  shoots  of 
last  summer's  growth,  not  less  than  one  foot  long  each.  After 
disbudding  the  four  shoots  or  more,  I  shall  give  one  of  the  plants 
to  Mr.  Eyles  to  prove,  and  keep  the  other  one  myself.  When  I 
lost  the  Experimental  Garden,  my  mantle,  by  common  consent, 
fell  to  Mr.  Eyles'  lot,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  more  likely 
to  do  what  is  just  and  proper  for  both  the  challenger  and  "  A 
NuBSEBYKAN."  Then,  if  I  lose  my  crop,  I  shall  prove  the 
chaff — prove  if  Bhododendrons  will  grow  twice  as  much  in  the 
cocoa-nut  refuse  as  in  peat,  and  I  shall  know  more  to  the  bargain 
than  any  physiologist  in  Europe  could  tell  mo  now. — D.  Beaton. 


SPIK^AS  IN  GEOMETRIC  BEDS. 

Until  I  saw  the  Spiraeas  here,  I  had  no  conception  that  they 
could  be  clumped  in  such  effective  masses,  and  made  to  break  a 
flat  surface  with  so  charming  a  result,  and  my  master  tells  me 
he  derived  the  original  idea  from  the  paper  on  Spirsas  in  your 
Number  for  Eebruary  27th,  1851. 

I  enclose  you  a  plan  of  beds  designed  to  give  full  effect  to  the 

.  ontrasting  colours  and  habits  of  growth  of  the  several  shrubby 

jpineas,  which  have  attained  here  the  height  of  4  feet  and  5  feet 

n  many  cases,  and  produce  a  fine,  bold  break  in  the  i!at  par- 

'^rres  around  the  clumps.    I  purpose  this  year  edging  these 

umps  with  Scarlet  Geraniums  and  Pentstemons. 

We  have  here  more  than  two  hundred  dwarf  standard  Apple 

tvcs  of  all  the  best  kinds,  never  exceeding  7  feet  in  height,  and 

pruned  close.    They  bear  in  good  seasons  about  four  score  of 

Apples  each  tree.      They  all  are  pl»"*«d  4  fe^*  f-o««  the  Bor- 

^ffA «    »w    "*"hen-garde     '*1V.    »m        inpv     •      _  the  d'< 


along  every  path ;  and  thus,  whilst  the  hsBifj  amMe  irii 
do  not  blow  off  our  fruit,  both  Apples  and  Strawbsm  m 
picked  without  walking  over  the  vegetable-beds,  and  this  plm 
further  gives  diversity  to  the  aspect  of  the  flat  area  of  the  d^ 
oumjacent  garden.— T.  Vickabt,  2!le  Faviiiamf  AUwit^, 


u^- 


vn' 


A.  Five  Spirroa  bella,  rote-coloared  flowers. 

B.  1.3,  5,  Spira?a  uimifolla.    2, 4,  6,  7,  Spirsa  arise  folia, 
c  Five  Spirsa  salicifolia,  pink  flowers. 

D  and  E  beds  planted  qoincanx-fashion  with  equal  prt^ortlons  of  the  pidr 
and  nrhlte  Spinoas,  ch&mffdrifolla,  lorbifoUa,  pmnlfolia,  Uadleyiu, 
opuUfolia,  Incamata,  and  others  of  the  same  clan  of  plant,  anS  all  uv 
beautiftil  either  in  leaf  or  flower,  mass  well,  and  stand  wdl  in  expoKi 
places,  with  the  great  advantage  of  GomlnjBr  early  iuto  leaf  also,  mnfl  ibe* 
assume  a  romewhat  large,  bushy  form.  The  anales  between  the  Splrvn 
can  be  fiUed-in  with  two-feet-high  plants  of  that  hardy  Fachiit  tke 
Kiccartoni,  of  which  we  have  hedges  formed  here  bordering  oar  valbi 
and  which  we  do  not  cut  down  even  Ip  winter. 

Dktail  Measurbxekts  of  asovk  Disioir.— From  1  to  2.  longttiidiBillri 
70  feet,  and  Irom  3  to  4,  transversely,  56  feet.  The  circular  beds,  a  c  ue 
each  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  oval-abaped  central  bed,  a,  IsMfm 
long  by  20  feet  broad,  whilst  the  broader  gravel  walk  round  the  ceam 
bed  is  4  feet  wide,  and  the  others  it  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  the  Box-edK'-Dff 
in  each  case,  which  surrounds  all  the  beds,  4  Inches  high,  and  bnAj 
throughout 

[This  idea  is  so  good  that  we  have  had  the  plan  of  it  engraved. 
But  there  is  an  error  of  principle  in  the  planting  whiob  might 
easily  be  altered  in  the  present  garden,  and  avoided  in  anotlier. 
The  idea  is  that  of  planting  Spireas  ifi  maasee  say  the  best 
flowering  ones.  Since  the  Linna»ui  system  of  arranging  plants 
has  been  superseded,  massing  particular  families  of  pluits  liss 
been  done  on  the  natural  system.  So  called  then,  on  the  natonl 
system  Spirsa  sorbifolia,  and  S.  Lindleyana,  should  not  b« 
planted  along  with  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  beoanse  they 
break  the  natural  resemblance  of  the  rest,  the  one  from  the  other, 
and  so  the  effect  of  natural  affinity  is  neutralised.  The  Sorb-riks 
Spiraeas  should  never,  therefore,  be  pbinted  with  a  mass  of  other 
Spirseas,  being  as  different  in  their  looks  as  Ijarches  srs  from 
the  Ash.  We  would  advise  that  Spirsa  callosa  and  Kobkani 
should  be  substituted  for  sorbifolia  and  Lindle^ana.  Fron 
what  Mr.  Beaton  has  written  to  us  about  the  bedding  of  Spinui 
at  Kew,  and  of  tlie  appearance  of  various  forms  of  SpineaKoblfr' 
ana  from  seeds  there,  we  should  be  inclined  to  look  for  im- 
proved sorts  of  that  IsmUy  from  the  sseds  when  masses  of  ths 
best  of  them  are  grown  together  as  has  been  done  in  this  inttaees. 
Where  Fuchsia  Biccartoni  makes  permanent  hedges  Uke  tk» 
nine-feet-high  hedges  of  it  which  we  onoe 'heard  of  near  BeUM^ 
the  seeds  of  Spirsa  would  surely  ripen.  Yet»  when  the  Opu— 
are  out  of  bloom  the  two  referred  to  are  the  bett-lobkinc  of  tki 
amily.  and  we  have  iy*'nted  out  lonf  «»*'^    he  ^Mesabilifty  rf 
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VTk  now  cam«  lo  tlie  orcIurd-bcoM,  which,  howsTer,  is  aup- 
,  plied  with  ciiauj;h  of  piping  to  keep  out  fn»t,  uid  therefore 
might  more  properly  be  culled  •  Truit-houae..  It  it  one  of  the 
finest  tbinga  of  the  kind  that  here  sprung  from  Mr.  Biren' 
writing!  and  pnutice ;  it  ii  n  reiy  aubttuitiil  u  well  aa  elegant 
uifiir,  and  ia  Si  feet  long  bj  60  feet  wide,  the  roof  being  formed 
of  thne  apam,  of  whioh  the  centre  ia  the  higbeat,  and  the  slope 
on  the  outiide  on  e«ch  side  longer  bv  3  feet  or  •«  ttuui  Che  olhera. 
The  dotted  linei  in  the  section,  p.  477,  will  represent  tlie  orihnrd- 
houae  without  shoviog  the  furrow-plates,  and  tbe  liearj  Jinea 
will  represent  a  section  of  the  Fem-houae.  The  height  lo  the 
central  ridge  of  the  fruit-houae  from  the  floor  lerel  is  16}  feet, 
to  the  aide  ridges  15  feet,  to  the  furrow-platea  10  leet,  outeide 
between  8i  feet  and  9  feet)  and  aa  the  pathi  are  sunk  2  feet 
below  the  grotaid  lerel,  the  glaaa  that  cornea  down  on  the  sides 
to  the  ground  lerel  will,  afier  allowing  for  sill  and  wall-plate,  bo 
from  6  feet  to  7  feet  in  height.  There  are  sashes  hung  on  piioti 
at  Ibe  centre,  and  all  moveable,  so  as  to  give  abundance  of  air. 
The  outaide  border  waa  prerioualy  described.  Air  ia  olao  giren 
at  the  ridge  b;  rentilaton  6  feet  long  and  1  foot  deep,  binged 
to  tbe  ridge-board,  and  opened  and  wut  with  line  and  pulle;. 
Tbe  aidea  and  roofs  of  both  houaea  are  diiided  into  baja  bj 
atudi  and  rafiera  of  wood  6  feet  apart ;  and  between  (heie,  iron 
sash-bars  are  placed,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  for  such  atructures  | 
prefers  this  oombination  to  either  material  alone.  The  spaoe  I 
inside  ia  diiided  bj  Ibiu  pathwaja  3  faet  wide  into  Eve  unequal 
beda ;  one  cloae  to  each  side,  4  feet  wide,  2  feet  above  the  path- 
waj,  and  therefora  of  tbe  >ame  height  as  the  ground  level  out- 
aide, down  (o  which  the  glass  come*.  The  beda  under  the  two 
side  apans  are  11  leet  wide,  and  tbe  central  bed  is  18  feet  wide. 
Thote  three  beda  are  scaroeif  a  foot  aboie  the  pathwajs.  They 
were  chieSf  supplied  in  September  with  Peaches  and  ii'eetarines 
in  the  open  buah  atyle,  atanding  aome  12  feet  apart,  and  ranging 
from  a  little  leaa  to  a  little  more  than  10  feet  in  diameter  of 
head,  and  10  feet  in  height.  These  were  planted  out  in  what 
might  bi  termed  itro-ig  battened  baskets,  with  stout  eUbe  at 
the  bottom  to  prevent  the  root*  getting  down ;  and  ever;  year, 
or  ever;  other  yeer,  the  roots  could  be  pruned  outside  the 
battena  when  the  growUi  became  too  vigorous.  The  treea 
■eemed  to  be  vigorous  enough,  and  well  stored  with  wood  nearly 
rip^  and  the  buda  alrong  and  prominent.  A  great  number  of 
fruit  trees  could  be  accommodated  beaidea  these  Peach  treea  in 
this  house,  which  we  presume  were  then  out  of  doora ;  but  the 
house  waa  rendered  gsj  with  orange  trees,  large  Scarlet  Gera- 
niuma  in  pota,  and  a  number  of  the  finer  and  mora  tender  Coni- 
&n.  Vinea  were  also  planted  alongside  the  borders  at  the  ends, 
to  b«  grown  a  good  deal  in  (ha  vineyard  or  Easpbenj  style.    We 


forget  now  if  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  but  we  thought 
a  few  connected  arches,  either  trtnivenely  or  longitudinally,  or 
both,  with  Qrspes  hanging  from  them,  would  be  a  good  feature, 
and  if  done  only  thinly  would  not  interfere  much  with  the  light 
neoeaaar;  for  the  mass  of  plants  in  the  beda.  Perhaps  such  an 
arrangement,  however,  might  lessen  the  snrprise  which  every 
siaiior  must  feel  on  entering  the  Fem-houie.  The  quantity 
of  Strawberries  obtained  from  such  a  house  must  be  something 
wonderful.  A  little  Ijelow  each  furron-.plate  are  two  shelves — 
one  on  each  side,  another  at  each  side  in  front,  and,  we  think, 
one  above  the  path  at  raised  bor;7cr  at  the  aides,  and  then  one 
at  each  end,  msking,  we  preiume,  ten  across  the  house  besides 
the  ends,  and  thus  furnishing  from  nine  hundred  to  a  thousand 
feet  of  shelves  for  Strawberries.  The  shelves  aeemed  to  form 
part  of  the  building,  were  about  7  inch™  wide  and  1  inch  deep, 
or  a  little  more  ;  and  whilst  the  outside  was  nicely  painted,  the 
ineide  was  well  pitched  >o  as  to  retain  water.  With  so  much 
light  and  air,  end  not  far  from  the  glass  withat,  and  also,  we 
presume,  not  being  forced  very  early,  we  can  well  suppose  that 
tlie  cluBtecs  that  hang  from  the  ahclvea  will  be  magnificent. 


The  only  outaido  distinctions  between  the  orebard-honsc  and 
fernery  (the  roof  being  apanned  and  finiahed  the  aame  way),  are 
that  the  fernery,  though  the  same  width,  is  shorter  by  26  feet 
or  so;  the  roor  ii  higher  W  2feet  1  andlhefloor  being  18  inches 
lower,  the  height  from  thefioor  is  3i  feet  morethan  the  Orehard- 
houae.  This  mates  the  height  to  the  ridge  of  die  centre  span 
20  feet,  side  spans  18  feet  6  inches,  furrow-platea  131  feet,  and 
side-wall  platea  from  the  longer  alopes  12i  feet.  Again,  this 
12^  feet  has  fully  G  feet  of  brick-wall,  and  in  (his  sliding  venti* 
lators  are  placed,  the  ground  being  naturilly  lower  here  than 
at  the  orchard-house.  Tlie  glass  above  the  brick  and  all  the 
roof  except  the  ventilators  at  tbe  ridge  are  fixed.  There  is, 
besides  these  great  essential  diffeMncea,  a  double  glass  roof  i  tho 
outer  one  for  each  slope  of  the  span  being  divided  into  two  lights, 
btened  to  the  nfters,  itc.,  by  thumb-screws  about  4i  inches 
above  the  lower  filed  roof,  so  that  one  or  all  the  li|!its  may  be 
moved  at  an;  time.  On  the  upper  half  or  light  a  piece  of  hoop 
Iron  is  aerewed,  beneath  which  the  lower  light  slips,  so  to  pre- 
vent any  wet  getting  between  the  roofs.  The  enclosed  body  of 
air  will  so  far  act  as  a  nonconductor,  and  thus  secure  an  equable, 
temperate,  enjoyable  almoaphere  inside  the  house.  We  have 
froquently  recommended  such  roofs,  liongh  our  own  experience 
has  been  rather  limited,  but  that  auffieicntly  told  in  their  ftl-Our. 
Where  hifh  temperaturea  are  wanted  in  apring  and  winter,  the 
ezpenae^tba  extra  glass  would  s        '"  '  '~  '""'"      " "' 
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besides,  eyen  in  low  pita  and  frames,  there  would  bono  necessity 
of  covering  and  risking  glass-breaking;  we  were,  therefore, 
delighted  to  find  Mr.  O'Brien  recommending  them  so  highly. 
No  doubt  they  will  become  much  more  general,  and  most  likely 
old  Ireland,  now  so  thoroughly  resolved  to  go  ahead,  will  take 
the  lead  in  the  race.  Mr.  O'Brien  is  conGdent  tliat  his  double 
roof  in  general  makes  a  difference  of  temperature  of  from  12«*  to 
\5° — a  mighty  difference  for  an  enjoyable  house  under  a  keen 
frost  at  Christmaa  and  a  broiling  eun  at  midsummer.  And 
once  more  as  reipecte  the  roof.  At  our  visit  the  sides  and  roof 
were  muffed,  and  various  tints  seemed  to  be  on  triaL  Now,  all 
the  inside  glass  of  the  roof  is  muffed  of  a  win»>red  colour,  and 
the  warm  and  cheerful  look  it  gives  inside,  and  the  tinge  the 
plants  receive  renders  it  surprisingly  effective.  We  are  yet  in  our 
•nipilage  as  to  the  influence  of  tinted  glass ;  but  we  can  well  believe 


Chinese  Coltsfoot,  Farfugium  grande,  20  feet  in  circumlereiice; 
and  a  noble  specimen  of  the  India-rubber  plant,  which  with  it* 
thick,  leathery  leaves  contrasted  strongly  with  the  feathery 
foliage  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

If  criticism  hero  would  dare  intrude,  it  would  be  to  the  effect, 
that  the  shingle  on  the  iloor  was  rather  bright,  and  the  far 
plants  in  the  ui^les  just  regular  enough  to  be  in  general  keepiipg 
witli  the  leading  idea — a  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  which  will  tooQ  b« 
removed  as  the  principal  plants  grow,  and  Ferns  and  Mock* 
break  in  upon  and  take  away  everything  like  symmetry  of  out* 
line  in  the  pathway?. 

Two  four- inch  hot -water  pipes  go  right  round  by  the  sides  of 
the  liou^ie,  so  that,  for  such  a  large  place,  will  show  it  is  not 
intended  to  U'?c  much  heat,  and  yet  we  are  oonvinced  that  not 
only  Australian  tree  Ferns,  but  Palms  will  flouriah  in  it.    There 


the  striking  effects  thus  produced.  We  were  privileged  twico  to  j  were  platibrms  ut  the  sidee  on  our  visit,  but  Mr.  O'Brien  kindlr 
see  a  great  lady's  boudoir.  The  walls  were  covered  with  white-  I  told  us  how  he  intended  having  an  irregular  rockwork  there  %* 
ilowcred  satin,  and  rich  ornaments  in  addition.  On  a  sununer  i  well  as  at  the  entrance  end,  and  since  then  the  design  has  been 
day  it  looked  so  chaste  and  cool !   On  another  summer  day  with  |  carried  out.    Between  the  >wa]l  a  small  opening  is  £ft  to  aUoir 


I'elt  as  if  lie  wore  moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  crimson  and  gold!  only  kept  gently  in  motion,  bat  iu  cold  weathier  it  is  heated 
Having  thus  glanced  at  the  peculiarities  of  the  outside  of  the  befiEure  passing  into  the  houtiek  From  the  double  roof,  however, 
house,  we  pass  the  door  in  the  glass' partition  tliat  separates  and  the  great  size  of  tlie  hovse^  no  great  ruehee  of  air  at  anr 
it  from  the  fruit-house,  and  step  down  on  its  iioor  of  clean  |  time  are  necessary,  and  all  changes  of  tempeiature  are  effected 
sliingle.    And  what  a  surprise !    The  idea  is  al  once  impressed  ;  ycnr  |lk>v)j  and  gmdually. 

that  you  have  suddenly  come  on  the  ruins  of  a  once  sacred  fane,  |  One  frature  mure,  which  has  been  before  our  eyes  all  this  time, 
over  which,  now  deserted  alike  by  priest  and  devotee,  vegetation  ;  though  unfortimately  the  pen  can  only  dot  dowii  one  set  i>i 
is  gradually  but  surely  exercising  unbroken  dominion.  Massive  '  ideas  at  the  samo  time.  The  north  end  of  the  house  is  a  aolid 
buttresses  from  which  spring  pointed  Gothic  arches,  12  feet  from  !  waU,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  fine,  massive^  irregular  specunen  of 
centre  to  centre,  and  12  feet  from  floor  to  point  of  arch,  throw  |  rockwork,  formed  of  different  materials,  bat  each  by  itielf,  and 
the  main  part  of  the  house  into  a  central  and  t^o  side  aisles,  thus  on  a  limited  sfile  furnishing  materials  for  geological  stU'-iv. 
These  buttresses  and  arches  are  built  of  thick  greyish-brown  These,  so  far  as  wo  recolleot,  were  Ballycorus  clay  slate,  u->i 
sUte  stone  brought  from  the  lead  mines.  We  presume  they  arc  granite,  grey  granite,  quartz,  red  sandstone,  conglomerate,  tut!, 
cemented  near  the  centre,  as  the  joints  outside  are  mostly  open,  =  petrified  moss,  &c.  The  lower  part  of  the  pile  is  not  oulv 
not  only  thus  keeping  up  the  idea  of  hoary  age,  and  the  wasting  irregular,  but  formed  into  arciied  vaults,  caves,  recesses,  nook«, 
effetrts  of  time,  in  a  structure  but  of  yesterday,  as  it  were,  but  and  crannies,  to  suit  some  sweet  little  things  that  modestJr  like 
furnishing  no  end  of  places  where  j^Iosses  and  Ferns  may  find  '  retiredness  from  the  glare  of  bright  sunlight,  as  the  varivties  of 
a  comfortable  home.  From  the  springing  of  the  arch  to  the  Killarney  Kern,  and  some  other  of  the  Trichomanes,  and  «ui-h 
coping,  many  large  places  and  openings  arc  left;  in  which  de-  Hymenophyllums  as  Tunbridgenso  and  WiliDni,  and  other 
pending  Ferns  and  J^Iosses  will  prow  freely  and  strongly.  Many  small  Ferns  and  Lvcopods.  Then  on  the  fiM»  of  the  rock  vin 
i3egooias  with  fine  foliage  had  been  planted  in  such  buttresses,  fine  specimens  of  PUityceriums,  good  foliage  of  Begonias ;  at>d 
nourishing  all  the  better  from  their  fleshy  rhizomes  being  some-  among  other  Ferns  and  Mosses,  wo  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
what  squeezed  by  the  stones  or  slates.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  a  Plaiyloma  throwing  its  elegant  fronds  over  red  granite.  Steps, 
was  also  more  vivid  than  usual,  and  the  double  mufled  roof  pre-  rude  a-*  they  ought  to  be,  take  you  from  either  side  over  the  t.  p 
vented  any  such  a  thing  as  a  spot  or  a  scorch  to  mar  thf?  effect.  [  of  this  rockwork,  revealing  some  rarity  and  beauty  at  jour  leci 
Many  of  the  Adiantums,  including  the  native  capillus- Veneris,  j  at  every  step  until,  reaching  the  top  and  surveying  the  whole— 
o:c.,  along  with  drooping  Ferns  from  the  arches,  and  Chinese  !  the  wreathed  buttresses,  the  draped  arches,  and  the  expaiue  oi' 
and  other  Bamboos  at  the  base  of  the  buttresses,  along  with  j  the  fine  foliage  of  tree  Ferns,  «S:c.,  beneath  your  eye,  you  migLt 
Mosses,   &c^  were  giving  the  buttresses  and  arches  such  a    easily  imagine  you  were  standing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  buildinc^ 


finished  appearance,  as  to  show  that  ere  long  great  taste  will  be 
required,  not  so  much  in  giving  a  vegetable  covering  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  form  and  character,  but  m  so  regulating  it  as 


to  allow  the  stonework  to  bo  seen.  Though  the  house  is  intended  |  civilisation. 


of  a  forgotten  race,  such  as  ai*o  to  be  found  in  central  Amerii-B, 
where  vegetation  in  wild  melancholy  grandeur  is  revelling  aiaid, 
and  obliterating  the  evidences  of  a  previous  power,  genius,  auii 


to  be  kept  merely  temperate,  and,  therefore,  thorouglily  en- 
joyable, not  only  will  the  smaller  and  more  tender  of  British, 
Irish,  and  Xorth  American  Ferns  have  a  chance  of  flourishing 
thoroughly,  but  all  except  the  very  tendorest  of  tropical  kinds 
will  manage  to  live  and  thrive,  as  it  is  well  known  that  many 
that  are  usually  kept  iu  a  stove  will  stand  a  good  amount  of 
cold  uninjured. 


Outside  once  more  on  the  lawn,  the  least  wo  can  do  is  to 
express  our  obligation  to  Mr.  O'Brien  for  his  kind  court«»T ; 
our  best  thanks  to  Mrs.  Bewley  for  sending  through  him  a  viev 
of  the  fernery,  which  will  give  a  certain  but  very  imperfect  idea  of 
its  romantic  interest ;  and  our  more  than  thiinks  to  Mr.Bewlcv, 
not  only  for  what  he  has  accomplished,  but  for  the  great  libcraiiiy 
with  which  he  permits  these  doings  to  be  seen  by  all  the  loven 


Whilst  the  buttresses  are  thus  decorated,  the  open  spaces  of  of  the  rare  and  the  beautiful.  We  need  scarcely  express  tii»? 
the  aisles  are  now  chiefly  occupied  by  large  plants  with  fine  hope,  becauso  certain  it  is  already  realised,  that  his  own  hspiii- 
foliage,  mostly  planted,  or  seeming  to  be  so,  in  little  mounds  of  ncss  will  bo  increased  in  knowing  that  he  is  adding  to  the  hapl^^i- 
rockwork.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  striking  that  :  ness,  the  knowledge,  and  improvoment  of  visitors.  These  visitors 
♦^'us  placed  singly  cannot  fail  to  command  attention : — A  noble  i  will  be  numerous,  no  doubt,  if  it  be  true  wliat  was  written  lii* 
jiant  of  Latsnia  borbonica,  with  its  beautifully  plaited  fan-like  '  other  day  by  a  friend  in  Ireland — "  If,  as  you  said,  that  fcmeiT 


quarrosa,  tnie,   11  i    loot   in  heijjht,   with  noble   fronds,   and 
leathered   with  offsets    all   up   the   stem;  Alaoi)hila  australis, 
'^  feet  in  height,  with  an  elegant  crown  of  healthy  fronds ; 
osophila  excelsa,  11  feet  in  height,  with  noble  foliage.     Thei 
.iiere  were  fine  large  plants  of  Cyathea  dealbata,  Cyathea  med" 
^ris,  Alaophila  Macorthis,  Rhopala  "•^'^  ^onghi,  and  the  beautu^ 
•ralia    leptopliylla  and   papyrifen        '-^  good  plants  of  tb 
.n^nii*   '^ved    I)am«»—»s    from   r  ..       '•'ledonui ;    Drace^n 


Mr.  O'Brien  in  answer  to  a  request  that  he  would  mention  a 

>.^    ./    Uf,  rarest  plants,  and  new  ones  received  sinoe  our  visit ; 

..    ..V  .olio wing,  not  mentioning  those  already  referred  to^  an 

-^<*i  he  notices,  the  list  of  which  rosy  be  interesting  to  mai^ 

icrs. 

rine-foliaged  Plants. — ^Fteridophyllum  ceylaniema,  with  fint 
..res  resembling  Pteris  umbrosa;  Cyperus  altemifoliua  yanr 
"•*■'?,  Ttr  ^~ne»«'»»»tal  pl»"t. 


r»/»n*»* 
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to,  CSbotium  prinoeps,  Aleophila  Cooperi,  Khipidopteris  pNBltata, 
Sfohisiea  elegant,  PUtjcerium  Wallicnii,  Trichomanes  exsictum, 
T.  trichoideum,  &c.,  Ojmnogramma  Witenhalliana,  O.  Lanceana. 

Amongst  New  PlaiUs — Oncidium  sarcodes,  fine  ;  Dendrobium 
Lowii  ;  D.  DeTonianum  fn^andiflorum,  a  fine  variety  ;  Cypri- 
pedium  Schlinerii,  yerj  rare.  He  aleo  mentions  Phalsenopsis 
Schilleriana,  is  as  sweet-scented  as  Yanda  suaris,  which  has  not 
been  preriously  or  sufficiently  noticed.  Also  that  they  have  got 
H  distmct  and  superior  variety  of  Alooasia  metallica,  the  leaves 
being  more  cordate  and  much  darker,  worthy  of  the  aflU 
"  superba  ;*'  and  in  fine  that  ^he  Euoharis  amazonioa  should 
not  be  confined  to  a  small  pot.  We  have  them  with  a  dozen 
of  spikes  and  above  forty  flowers  open  at  a  time  on  a  single 
plant,  and  it  is  scarcely  ever  out  of  bloom. 

The  fresh  importations  have  been — ^20  Oncidium  Lanceanum, 
a  fine  variety,  which  throws  flower-stems  from  almost  every  leaf; 
300  Epidendrum  bicomutum  major,  which  will  thrive  only  on 
a  block ;  200  Zygopetalon  rostratum,  beautiful  and  rare ;  and 
500  lonopsis  paniculata,  beautiful  and  rare,  and  in  bloom  all 
the  year  round. 

We  believe  the  little  Fern-houses  are  on  the  north  instead  of 
the  south  of  the  Orchid-house.  In  the  course  of  four  months 
we  get  confused  as  to  positions. 

In  the  plan  at  page  499,  for  **  kitchen  garden,"  read  **  reserve 
garden ;"  and  at  page  501,  second  col.,  twenty-first  line  from 
bottom,  for  "  Lycopodiums,"  read  "  Lygodiums."     R.  Fisn. 


USE  OF  FLAX  llEFUSE. 

I  SHOFLD  have  supposed  that  scutch  or  skimp  as  it  is  called 
in  some  places — i.  c,  the  refuse  in  dressing  flax,  would  have  been 
quite  as  useful  as  refuse  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  yet  experienced 
farmers  here  make  no  use  of  it.     Pray  ventilate  the  question. — 

AXOTHEB  CLEBarMAN  BELOW  BbISTo'l. 

[We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  scutch  or  refuse 
obtained  by  retting  flax  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
question,  whether  it  is  likely  to  answer  the  same  as  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  as  a  soil  for  Ferns,  &c.  Our  correspondent  writes 
as  if  he  thonght  the  refuse  of  the  cocoa-nut  fibre  m  a  "  fibre ;" 
but  it  is  not  so,  but  a  brown  powder  more  like  brown  rappee 
snuff  than  anything  we  can  compare  it  to,  unless  it  be  mahogany 
sawdust.  The  farmers  of  the  Vale  of  Taunton  do  not  u^e  the  flax 
refuse  as  a  manure,  probably  because  from  the  slowness  with 
which  it  decays  its  l^nefit  is  not  promptly  visible.     "  FJax  and 


hemp  refnae,'*  taja  IC.  Sprengel,  *'  poanaaoi  m  modh  and  even 
more  carbon  than  pea  and  bom  straw ;  still  it  yielda  a  much 
worse  manure,  whicn  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  nitrogen. 
It  yielda  humic  aoid  very  slowly,  and  the  decompoaition  is  very 
difficult  on  aoooont  of  its  being  composed  chiefly  of  woody 
fibre."  The  slowness  with  which  it  decomposes  renders  it  a 
durable  manure,  and  its  fertilising  power  would  be  discernible, 
probably,  more  on  the  second  and  tnird  crops  than  on  the  first 
after  its  appUcation. 

Besides  the  carbon  that  the  flax  refuse  contains,  it  has  among 
its  constituents  five  per  cent,  of  the  following  mineral  sub- 
stances, all  contained  also  by  our  cultivated  crops: — potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  phosphoric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  and  silica. 

It  deserves  special  notice  that  when  the  flax  is  steeped  in 
water,  as  usual  m  preparing  it  for  the  flax-mill,  much  of  the 
saline  matter  is  extracted  from  the  flax  by  the  water.  Sir 
Robert  Kane  found  that  besides  much  decomposing  matter,  that 
the  water  had  extracted  chloride  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, carbonate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  iron 
and  alumina,  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
magnesia  and  silica.  This  steep-water  is  really  a  liquid  manure, 
and  we  find  the  following  testimony  publishea  by  Mr.  J.  Dixon 
of  the  British  flax-mills. 

"  I  used  the  water  in  which  I  had  flax  steeped  as  a  manure 
for  flowers.  I  followed  up  the  experiment;  and  although  I 
was  from  home  for  five  weeks,  during  which  time  none  of  the 
plants  had  been  watered  with  the  flax* steep,  still  I  am  able  to 
say  that  those  Dahlias  to  which  I  used  the  water  early  con- 
tinued to  keep  ahead  of  those  not  so  treated.  The  latter  grew 
from  2i  feet  to  3  feet  higli,  while  those  to  which  steep-water  was 
applied  grew  from  7  feet  to  8  feet  high,  when  three  of  them 
broke  down,  the  sticks  being  too  weak  to  support  them  against 
the  wind;  but  their  beauty,  from  the  abundance  of  bloom, 
surpassed  anything  that  1  have  seen.  I  did  not  manure  my 
garden  foi  four  years,  being  determined  to  keep  it  poor,  in  order 
to  try  what  eflect  flax-water  would  have  in  producing  good 
full-grown  flowers  in  cold  worn-out  soil.  I  am  now  able  to 
assert  that  none  of  my  neghbours  had  such  a  blow  of  Roses  or 
Dahlias  as  I  liave  had ;  and  to  them  I  can  refer,  aa  they  were 
witnesses  of  the  fact.  I  had,  by  the  use  of  flax-water,  Dahlias 
from  10  feet  to  12  feet  high,  loaded  with  the  most  perfect  flowers. 
This  rich  liquid  manure  (for  it  deserves  the  name)  will  be  found 
invaluable  to  market  gardeners  and  growers  of  flowers.  I  find 
it  to  annihilate  the  green  fly."] 


SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE. 

Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  a  first-rate  material  for  growing  ,  I  would  be  cautious  and  try  that  wonderful  stuff  on  a  small 

Ferns,  Orange  trees.  Gloxinias,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  Begonias,  scale. 

I  was  induced  to  give  it  a  trial  about  this  time  last  year  through  Well,  a  cartload  was  procured  of  the  renovating  refuse,  and 

what  was  said  in  The  JotrEKAL  ov  HoETicrLTURE  in  its  favour,  twelve  plants  of  an  equal  size  were  chosen  for  the  Fern  experi- 

Kow,  not  having  a  very  good  opinion  of  applying  vegetable  ment.  Six  were  potted  in  the  usual  Fern  compoat — viz.,  one- 
refuse,  particularly  woody  fibre,  to  the  soil,  owing  to  experience  half  turfy  peat,  one-quarter  loam,  and  one-quarter  silver  sand, 
tellinit  me  that  woody  fibre  in  the  soil  frequently  is  a  step  The  other  six  were  potted  in  tlie  refuse.  For  Gymnogrammas 
in  the  path  towards  making  a  healthy  tree  become  diseased  the  refuse  that  passed  through  a  half-inch  riddle  was  used  for 
at  the  root  (it  causes  that  injury  by  engendering  various  fungi  potting,  and  the  same  for  ^othochlffinas ;  but  for  Aspleniums 
that  frequently  harbour  on  old  wood,  and  accompany  or  the  remse  was  used  in  its  rough  state.  The  following  table  will 
hasten  vegetable  decomposition).     For  that  reason  I  thought  show  at  a  glance  the  results ; — 
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They  were  grown  in  a  small  house  (20  feet  by  16  feet),  and 
all  had  the  same  treatment  ;  but  those  in  the  refuse  required 
tr-ble  the  quantity  of  water  those  in  the  Fern  compost  needed. 
!J.'iie  temperature  rancjed  from  50"  to  80°,  and  a  hygrometer  in- 
thented  from  85°  to  91°  of  atmospheric  moisture  or  humidity. 

Unfortunately  the  bursting  of  a  flue  which  heated  the  house 
brought  trouble.  Gymnogrammas  (elirysophylla  was  killed  out- 
right), and  Nothochlronas  in  the  Fern  compost  were  sent  to  the 
rubbish-heap  ;  but  those  in  the  refuse  showing  signs  of  life  were 
preserved  and  are  doing  well.  Aspleniums  were  not  injured  by 
the  smoke  and  gases  to  a  serious  extent. 

Why  should  those  in  the  refuse  stand  smoke  better  than  those 
in  peat,  &c.  ?  That  puzzles  and  makes  me  feel  anxious  to  know 
the  reason. 

Moreover,  the  refuse  was  tried  in  another  way.  Half  loam 
and  half  refuse,  with  a  little  sand  but  no  peat,  which  raised 
Pteris  argynea  2  feet  high  and  as  much  through  within  eight 
months,  into  a  plant  5  feet  6  inches  high,  and  5  feet  in  diameter. 
Also,  a  Drynaria  morbillosa,  4  feet  across,  with  six  fronds,  was 
potted  with  the  refuse  compost,  and  the  same  plant  is  now 
12  feet  in  diameter.  Again,  a  plant  of  Davallia  polyantha, 
with  twelve  fronds,  and  the  plant  2  feet  in  diameter,  was  treated 
to  a  pot  full  of  refuse,  the  pot  1  foot  G  inches  in  diameter. 
Well,  it  is  at  present  5  feet  in  diameter  and  yery  strong. 

Then,  again,  an  Orange  tree  last  March  had  thought  proper 
to  become  deciduous,  evidently  a  hopeless  case  for  the  physician. 
Bad  treatment  had,  no  doubt,  been  the  cause  of  its  cutting  such 
a  miserable  figure ;  but,  never  mind,  cocoa-nut  refuse  is  just  the 
thing  to  help  a  poor  fellow  with  a  lame  leg  over  a  six-barred 
gate.    It  makes  em  go  whether  they  will  or  no. 

How,  that  Orange  tree  was  potted  in  a  compost  of  half  refuse 
and  turfy  loam.  li  was  put  in  a  twelve-inch  pot,  and  about 
May-day  it  began  to  shoot,  and  made  during  the  summer  ample 
growth,  so  as  to  be  nicely  green  all  over,  and  it  has  kept  its  leaves 
this  winter,  though  treated  precisely  as  it  had  been  previously. 
Upon  that  very  tree  are  two  hundred  blossom-buds  ready  to 
unfold,  and  more  swelling.  What  a  contrast  between  last  year 
and  this!  Last  year  no  leaves,  no  bloom  ready  to  expand, 
o'erything  looked  gloomy ;  but  where  there  is  life  there  is  hope, 
and  they  tliat  have  an  old  Orange  tree  with  but  a  faint  spark  of 
vitality  about  it^  have  nothing  to  do  but  give  it  some  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  and  it  will  recover. 

The  Oiange  tree  in  question  is  a  dwarf  variety,  name  not 
known,  about  3  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  through,  branches 
close  to  the  pot,  even  hanging  over,  altogether  forming  a  compact 
bush.  It  blooms  freely  about  the  beginning  of  April  in  a  green- 
house ;  the  flowers  are  whitish,  inclined  to  rosy.  The  blooms 
set  freely,  and  two  years  at^o  it  had  thirty  fruits  upon  it,  but 
although  hif^hly  perfumed  the  fruit  is  watery  and  neither  sweet 
nor  acid.  It  evidently  is  either  a  seedling  or  a  cutting,  but  I 
tliink  the  former,  as  it  is  spiny  on  the  branches,  and  the  root 
not  like  that  of  a  cutting.  It  has  a  tap  root  like  a  seedling.  I 
understand  it  came  originally  from  the  Horticultural  Society 
some  twelve  years  ago. 

I  have  read  that  Orange  trees  raised  from  seed  never  bloom 
until  they  cease  to  have  spines  on  the  wood,  but  depend  upon  it 
it  is  all  fudge.  Moreover,  it  is  a  general  notion  that  Orange 
trees  never  produce  fruit  in  this  country  worth  eating.  How- 
ever, those  having  a  vinery  with  a  pit  inside  may  grow  that  fruit 
to  perfection.  I  speak  from  experience.  I  know  two  trees  on 
four-feet  stems,  with  heads  8  feet  in  diameter,  that  annually  pro- 
duce from  fifty  to  sixty-five  fruits  each,  varying  in  weight  from 
8  ozs.  up  to  12  ozs.  They  are  the  Tangerine  variety.  Also, 
Lemons  were  grown  on  the  back,  6  ozs.  to  13  ozs.  in  weight, 
and  a  Shaddock  with  larger  fruit  still. 

But  about  refuse.  It  restores  the  impaired  constitutions  of 
fiickly  Camelliaa,  entirely  removes  the  variegation  on  their  leaves, 
and  promotes  healthy  root-action.  Begonias  like  it.  Azaleas 
thrive  well  in  it,  and  Gloxinias  become  half  shrubby. 

""jastly.  This  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  just  the  *hing  for  us 
mall  boys — Ah !  or  you  big  guns  either,  to  keep  '-"•^  plant 
'1  good  health,  or  to  restore  one  •^^"ing  »  "»orn-o  nearly 

xhausted    cop"*'*"'**'"*      '^•PAvn.-.       -dtit        J/,  7*  7/>  </»« 


generally  as  Souvenir  do  la  IVIalmaison.  Que  of  the  Tea  Boss 
trees  I  received  from  you,  has  t!ti:»  winter  produced  the  bat 
blooms  of  Saflrano  I  ever  saw.  Homer  is  also  a  perfect  ihov 
in  the  garden  of  a  friend  to  whom  I  presented  it.' 


•I 


CONVERTING  A  VINERY  INTO  A  STO^E. 

A  VINERY  U  well  adapted  for  a  stove  or  hothouse,  but,  un- 
fortunately, only  the  upi>er  part  of  the  lights  are  made  to  open, 
tlie  lower  ones  are  fixtures :  therefore  the  Vines  cannot  be 
turned  out  during  the  winter.  It  would  be  a  great  matter  to  be 
enabled  to  use  this  house  as  a  stove  or  forcing-hon^e.  As  then 
is  a  greenhouse  it  is  almost  useless  except  for  Vines.  Whit 
would  you  advise  ?  What  is  the  highest  temperature  Vines  wiU 
bear  during  the  autumn  and  winter  ? — A  Youiro  Gaudenkb. 

[If  you  had  given  us  a  cross  section  of  your  house  we  shodld 
have  been  able  to  advise  you  better.  The  temperature  of  Tines 
at  rest  in  autumn  and  winter  should  not  be  above  from  4/Sf  to 
45°.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  have  a  glass  or  boarded  par- 
tition in  front,  in  which  to  place  your  Vines  in  wmter,  with  a 
few  ventilators  to  the  external  air  to  keep  the  Vines  as  cool  is 
you  like ;  and  ventilators  also  in  the  partition  to  let  air  into  the 
house  when  desirable,  and  also  heat  from  the  house  to  the  Vines 
to  break  them  gradiially.  If  the  Vines  are  at  all  young,  sod 
planted  at  the  front,  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  would  bold  them  in 
the  winter.  A  glass  partition  would  be  best ;  and,  if  at  all 
wide,  could  be  made  moveable,  and  serve  other  purposes  in 
summer.  The  particular  mode  depends  on  the  construction  of 
the  house,  but  there  need  be  no  difficulty.] 
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WORK  FOE  THE   WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Now  that  the  weather  is  favourable  for  the  purpose,  dein 
and  stir  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  Lettuce,  young  Oib- 
bages,  autumn-sown  Onions,  Gkrlio,  Shallots,  amd  other  sucH 
crops.    Clear  the  ground  of  all  litter.    Turn  and  roll  the  wilki^ 
if  necessary,  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  or  where  they  have 
been  loosened-np  by  the  winter.    Beant^  JSfwtd,  make  another 
sowing.    The  Longpod  is  a  proUfic  sort,  but  the  Gbeen  Windsor 
lias  the  best  appearance  when  sent  to  table.    Earth-up  the  eariy 
crop9.     dxpncnmSf  pot-ofl*  the  young  plants  as  soon  as  fit  and 
place  them  in  a  hotbed-frame ;  they  are  very  liable  to  the  attack 
of  green  fly,  which   should  be  avoided  b#  icon   as  possible. 
CarroiSf  get  in  the  main  crop  if  not  already  done.    The  old  Kaxly 
Horn  is  an  excellent  sort  both  for  early  and  late  use,  as  it  keeps 
equally  well  with  the  long  sorts,  and  is  much  better  suited  to 
some  soils  than  the  others.     CauUflwcert^  the  plants  raised  in 
heat  to  be  pricked  out  on  a  light  hotbed  ;   the  gentle  bottom 
heat  will  ^[reatly  assist  in  pusliing  them  along  without  beio; 
drawn,  as  it  is  termed,  which  is  the  ease  when  they  are  grown 
under  glass.     Celery,  prick  out  the  early-sown  into  boxes,  or  on 
a  slight  hotbed.    When  it  has  taken  root  give  it  air  at  ereiy 
favourable  opportunity.   Jenualem  Articholeei^  if  not  jet  planted 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  in.    iSdmejf  Beaiu,  put 
in  a  small  breadth  of  some  early  sort  on  a  warm,  cbj,  shaltflRd 
border,  and  plant  a  quantity  in  small  pots  to  be  niaed  in  •  eold 
frame,  and  planted  out  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  fioeta  b  over. 
Lettuce,  some  of  the  best  plants  that  have  been  wintered  fai 
frames  may  now  be  put  out — ^some  under  a  south  wall,  and 
others  in  a  more  open  situation.     IdvshroomM,  when  they  are 
grown  by  fire  heat  a  constant  moist  atmosphere  should  be  kept 
up  by  pouring  water  on  the  path,  or  placing  pans  of  water  on 
the  flues.    Heat  of  the  house  when  bearing  to  be  about  OCT. 
Onions,  s*w  the  main  crops;  if  large  ones  are  required  plant 
the  very  small  bulbs  of  last  year,  or  the  autumn-sown  plants  in 
very  rich  ground ;  and  still  larger  may  be  got  by  well  treading 
the  ground,  and  laying  about  3  inches  of  very  rotten  dung  upon 
it,  sowing  the  seed  on  the  dung  and  covering  it  with  a  litSe  ine 
earth.    Pea*,  stick  the  early  crops  as  soon  as  they  are  earthed* 
up.    A  few  small  beech  boughs  with  tlie  leaves  on  to  be  stiidc 
on  each  side  of  the  row  to  protect  them  from  frost  and  eold 
winds.    Purttane,  make  a  sowmg  on  a  warm  border.    Jggrfiiiat, 
sow  for  succeesional  crops.     The  Turnip-rooted  may  now  be 
sown.    Bhvharh,  it  may  now  be  forwarded  by  placing  a  band- 
n]mmm  r^TQf  tho  roots  ;  a  littlo  litter  to  be  placed  around  the  bottoa 
ii«    ;l8»  to  prevent  the  ingress  c^  ^^M.    Sctvoy^  make  •  good 

^■n*^  n        Via  T\»m9ff    dm^i^n    ^^\ln.  "f^<"^  fM*^^    olA   MVt  ftP 
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is  a  goo'i  time  to  taw  »  good  coUvetioa  of  hardj  annuilf. 
ture  of  aome  of  the  hsrilier  lortg,  guch  as  CoUiiuiai, 
1$,  EicliBaholtiiu,  CBodftaft*,  NemopliilA,  Mi^onclle, 
Pets,  Com-pUnt,  iic.,  strewed  over  the  open  part*  oF  the 
>u-T-borden  would  gire  them  &  gtj  ippearance.  Tike 
ige  whan  the  ground  ii  drj  to  itir  the  lurfaoe  of  the 
erj-borden  before  lowing  the  uinuaU,  or  to  give  tlie 
1  frMh  and  clean  appearauee.  Walki  out  of  order  to  ba 
and,  if  nccB— ry,  fiesb-iurfaoeil  with  grareL  Hie  plant- 
berbaceoua  phuila  ihould  now  ba  oompleted  without 
tod  the  badi  or  borderg  thej  occupj  drsHod  with  freab 
^hina,  lea,  and  BoDrbon  Bo«e»,  if  not  already  prunMl, 
lo  longer  to  ba  leli  without  that  esae:  ' '  ' 


that  recently- tranipltutted  trees  are  not  tuffering  (rom 
'  water.  T^ii,  however,  will  hardl;  be  neccuary  if  Cho 
>Tj  Tains  wa  have  had  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
CD  genen] ;  bat  on  drj  porona  aaili  tbeir  reots  should  be 
d  with  decayed  learea  to  preaerre  them  in  *  uniformly 
bate.  Atteiid  oareEully  to  the  protection  of  the  bloaaonii 
rait  trees  ;  sprura  branches,  when  nothing  better  can  be 
d,  will  be  of  service,  taking  care  that  they  are  so  Sied 
«  liable  to  blow  against  the  *"' 


xi  with  the  repotting  of  such  planta  a>  require  it. 
iidai,  Qerodendrona,  Iioraa,  and  other  such  plants  thai 
I  rooted  and  established  in  their  pota,  to  be  aupplied  occa' 
with  aome  clear  but  mot  OTer-ttroDg  liquid  manure 
pid  state,  to  obtain  strong  ehort-jointcil  wood.  It  ii 
■y  to  keep  up  a  *igoroua  root-actioii  and  give  a  place  as 
the  glass  as  possible. 


led  as  diligently  aa  poiaibla  with  the  potting  of  suoh  ol 
1-WOodrd  phuits  as  require  it,  lo  aiTord  them  the  advan- 
the  spring  aeaaon  for  making  a  vigorous  growlli.  Ba 
before  potting  to  have  the  ball  in  a  moist  stale,  and 
living  luge  shifts  to  weak  growers.  If  the  Camellias 
looming  are  now  started  into  growth  the  wood  will  be 
early,  and  by  such  treatment  with  the  ordinary  attention 
aid  be  bloomed  in  Kovember,  whtm  their  flowera  retain 
anly  much  longer  than  in  the  spring.    "When  Fuchsias 


d  by  an  application  occaitiooally  of  clear  liquid  manure, 
lerariaa  for  lata  bloomiog  to  be  shifted.     Continue  ai  the 

go  out  of  bloom  to  prune  them  back,  and  when  they 
irted  into  frMh  growth  give  thetn  a  liberal  shift,  using 
rfy  peat  for  the  purpose.  Pick  off  all  decaying  flowers 
vas,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  conservatory  gay  with 
I  bloom,'  placing  them  in  the  best  poiitiana  for  a  pleasing 
r  arranging  and  displaying  the  colours  to  the  best  ad- 
Look  for  Inaeots,  and  destroy  them  as  loon  as  poisible. 
.  the  plants  in  the  borders  of  the  contanatory,  now  that 

getting  into  active  growth,  are  not  suffering  for  want  of 
.  their  roots. 

PITS    IBD    FBllCXS. 

bender  annuals  and  a  few  Qerman  Patera  on  a  slight 
lerman  and  Tea-week  Stock*  to  be  sown  in  freah  soil  in 
frame  or  one  that  will  soon  oool  down.  Givs  bnlba 
t  air,  and  alio  all  half-hardv  plants.  Pot  the  auckcra  of 
rent  aurts  of  Lobelias.  Follow  up  the  matter  of  propa- 
md  see  that  ctittings  of  young  stock  are  carefully  shaded 
Keaaaiy.  The  CEnothera  miasonriensb  is  •  good  mass 
Two  or  three  strong  old  planle  taken  up  now  and 
^ed  to  bottom  heat  will  produce  plants  enough  for  a 
M  at  bedding-out -lime,  to  be  struck  like  Dahlias.  Ooe 
U  yield  thirty  or  fort;  cutting  which  will  strike  in  a 
t  or  three  weMS.  W.  Kuni. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

BE130RABLB  WORE. 
Feather  ha*  been  too  wet  and  driizly  to  do  mnch  on  the 
lond.    In  light  soils  it  does  not  >o  much  signify,  bnt  if 


!  soils  are  at  atl  sliS*,  approaching  them  when  wet,  by  digging* 
J  trenching,  or  turning,  ia  worse  than  labour  thrown  away,  as 
{  ground  moved  in  tliat  state  hardly  ever  gets  kindly  all  tlie  aeaaon 
'  ufli'tnards.  Juat  so  as  respects  sowing :  the  seed  to  a  great 
cxLeot  is  lost,  the  soil  clings  round  it,  sealing  it  up  hermetically 
i  from  air  and  its  oiygen,  and  even  the  fertilising  rains  do  not 
I  pass  freely.  If  soil  ia  worked  when  dry,  and  seeds  are  Bonn 
llieit,  no  common  amount  of  rain  wil!  over  consolidate  the  soil 
afhTwards,  so  as  to  keep  air  from  the  seeds.  If  aeeds  must  be 
sown  oil  the  ground  when  wet,  in  a  fiarUen,  a  dry  oovering  should 
be  giren.  It  is  best,  however,  to  defer  until  a  dry  day  eivcs  a 
haicllj  soiL  '       J  a 

Used  the  driizly  days  for  patching  and  mending  old  saah«s 
that  are  useful  in  laying  over  turf  pits  at  this  lesson  for  bedding 
plants,  a  small  rail  being  laid  down  bock  and  front  just  l«  keep 
^  the  ends  of  the  sashes  off  the  ground ;  washing  thoroughly 
I  eterj  spare  pot,  turning  Geraniums  into  turf  pita  to  get  at  the 
pots,  and  washing  them,  as  every  pot  almost  of  modenta  size  ia 
!  washed  half  a  ddsen  times  from  February  to  June,  after  which 
I  stacks  of  them  are  kept  for  a  wet  day.  To  show  nothing  need 
I  be  lost,  a  man  to-day  has  been  making  propagating-boies  out  of 
old  line  troughing  that  was  worn  out,  unfit  for  conveying  water. 
I  It  is  mostly  sbout  4  inches  or  5  ioahea  wide  |J-shaped,  and 
:  being  broken  through  with  a  blunt  chisel  into  lengths  of  about 
3  feet,  a  piece  of  wood  is  flied  into  each  end  by  a  tack,  nai  they 
are  then  first-rate  propagating-pans  to  aet  in  a  hotbed.  I  was 
also  much  pleased  with  the  man  that  Erst  turned  this  useleae 
stuff  to  acconnl,  in  the  way  lie  got  ends  to  slip  io.  He  pitched 
upon  a  Larch  tree  or  pole  of  the  requisite  diameter,  sawed  off 
pieces  about  1  inch  wide,  chopped  the  piece  in  two,  and  one  cut 
thus  cloaed  up  both  ends.  The  ends  not  being  very  tight,  and 
the  holei  in  the  zitic  that  rendered  tliem  uselns  for  apoating, 
made  Iheni  just  the  thing  for  propagating-pana.  When  I  have 
eTaporaling-pins  made  of  zinc  to  place  over  hot-watar  pinea, 
they,  too,  wlion  worn  out  make  eicollent  pans  tor  Loboliaa, 
Verbensa,  &c.,  for  seven!  seasons.  I  know  of  no  plant  that 
would  not  prefer  zinc  to  crockery.ware  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
zinc  would  last  long  for  such  a  purpose,  the  plants  feed  on  it  so 
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Sowed  a  good  many  Sower  aeeds,  as  Lobelias,  Petonias, 
the  new  kinds  of  Indian  Pinks,  as  Heddewigii,  laciniatua,  and 
also,  Capsicums,  Chihes,  ^c,  placing  all  these  in  heati  also, 
Panaiea,  Auriculae,  Sx.,  along  with  Love-liea-bleeding,  and 
Prince's  Feather,  to  be  early,  and  placed  them  in  a  very  mild 
heat  under  glaaa.  We  will  defer  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  lie,  to 
the  end  of  the  month,  but  those  who  can  manage  to  give  them 
room  may  sow  now.  There  ore  many  of  these  thing*  that  do 
belter  if  tbey  never  receive  much  check.  Host  likely  we  shall 
aow  io  a  slight  hotbed,  and  prick  off  and  protect  with  oalico. 
Were  we  sowing  in  ttie  beginning  of  ISIarch,  the  plants  might  be 
injured,  because  we  could  not  afford  to  keep  them  under  glass. 
Moat  of  them,  especially  Zinnias,  theiegraDd-coloared  old  things 
hardly  ever  forgive  rough  treatment,  or  being  knocked  about 
before  tbey  are  Snallj  transphinted,  and  this  osn  rarely  be  done 
before  the  end  of  Hay. 

There  i*  much  depends  on  sowing.  We  generally  fill  the  pot 
half  full  with  drainage,  then  half  with  rough  oompoat,  then 
Sner,  and  then  a  layer  finer  still.  This  ii  gently  pressed  with  a 
round  board  and  a  nail  in  it.  The  seeds  are  thni  sown,  and  the 
small  dust-like  onee  as  Lobelia,  Calceolaria,  Clintonia,  Tobacco, 
kc,  have  just  the  aligliteat  duat  of  soil  flne-sifted,  and  white 
sand  thrown  over  them,  and  pressed  again.  All  these  small 
things  we  honour  with  a  square  of  glasa  being  placed  acroas  the 
pot,  and  when  eitrn  care  ia  required  place  a  piece  of  paper  over 
the  glass.  If  th»  aoil  is  rather  moist  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to 
waterbefora  the  seeds  are  up,  and  in  watering  such  little  things 
no  rose  should  be  used,  but  the  water  should  be  gently  poured 
on  a  crock  or  oystarshall  held  in  the  hand  at  the  sides,  >o  a*  to 
Bood  the  surface  of  tiie  pot  withont  any  dashing  from  a  rose. 

sowixa  AKiriTAU. 
We  have  ^ad  several  inquiries  about  sowing  flowefseeds  in 
borders  and  flower-beds.  All  the  North  American  annuals,  and 
lU  hardy  annuals,  may  thus  be  sown;  but  if  not  sown  in 
talumn  little  will  be  gained  in  aowing  before  the  and  of  the 
month,  nnleas  in  warm  and  d^  localitiea.  To  make  the  most 
)f  annuals  in  gronped  flower-beds,  we  decidedly  would  always 
:nuisplant  rather  uian  aow,  *o  as  to  have  fidl,  regular,  well- 
.'ormed  groups.    Suppose  you  could  cover  a  piece  of  a  border 
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now  with  old  jaahes,  njatp,  or  calico,  «nd  the  border  was  in  fine 
order,  drills  might  be  drawn  5  inches  apart,  a  little  rough -riddled 
leaf  mould  thrown  in,  soil  placed  on  ihat,  the  annuals  sown 
thickly,  and  then  covered  properly;  by  the  end  of  April  yon 
could  lift  these  and  plant  them  in  little  patches  with  scarcely 
ever  feeling  the  moving,  and  then  you  might  make  sure  of 
liaving  regular  beds. 

Several  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  Cerastium  tomentosiun 
forming  a  good  edging,'  by  planting  rootless  slips  now  6  inches 
apart.  We  did  so  four  yeaw  ago,  and  never  had  a  better  edging. 
Besides,  the  lrecnej«t  amateur  may  depend  on  what  Mr. 
Thomson  said  in  a  lato  Number,  as  he  is  not  the  man  to 
conceal  any  secret  in  the  matter.  A  lad  planted  some  tit-bits 
about  1\  inch  long  in  a  border  before  Christmas,  and  I  find 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  is  not  rooted.  Complaints  have  also 
been  made  of  the  variegated  Arabis  being  diilicult  to  strike,  but 
in  autumn  and  spring  it  strikes  freely  under  a  liand-light,  and  I 
find  that  some  hundreds  of  cuttings  put  in  the  open  border  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Cerastium,  are  now  rooting  nicely.  Tliese 
cuttings  had  no  protection  but  a  few  spruce  boughs  laid  over 
them  in  severe  frost. — R.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^i*  We  request  tliat  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  2%.^ 
EdUort  of  the  *' Journal  of  SortUmUure,  4'e.,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London^  JS.C. 

We  also  request  tliat  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 

very  special  circumstances. 

Vkhbena  Purple  Kinq  {An  Amai€urOardener).—A\\\\QUg\\i\\\&yQv\icn^ 
\\H8  iiaid,  recently,  to  be  the  best  of  the  colour  in  answer  to  a  correspondent^ 
ir  vtill  not  nmko  a  bed  bij  lYsr'/ worth  looking  at.  It  must  have  u  white  or 
fecurlet  alonfc  with  it  to  bring  it  out. 

EcGiixiA  r«si  {Old  Detn).—\Ti  your  northern  position  wo  would  keep 
Kunenia  Upii  in  the  gret>nhou»e  In  winter,  and  in  the  oix:hard-houfie  in 
ftuiuniur.     Grow  in  heath  soil,  loam,  and  a  little  leaf  mould. 

Old  EspAMfcR  Api'LK  akd  Pear  Trees  {Ret.  E.  C.).— Those  bcariiijr  only 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  If  the  trees  arc  stronpf  riilsp  and  replant,  or  j-oot- 
pnine  them.  It  this  would  be  too  much,  and  thero  irt  no  lack  of  viKOur,  thin 
(lilt  tlic  spurn  and  train-in  younf?  w(X)d  cither  backwards  or  downwardR.  If 
there  \a  a  b\^n  of  weakness  tliln  the  spurs,  and  manure,  especially  ut  the 
surface. 

I'lTHsiAS  AM)  ViNKs  UMHKAi.TnT  (A  Ci'tistfitif  Bctttler). — We  found  no 
iUAectK,  bnttrft'-e«  of  \*h';ro  thripn  had  been,  and  we  think  some  cirpsof  a 
bretle.  The  blMck  uppcurancc  w«  attribute  to  too  much  moisture  at  the 
root K,  and  not  enough  ol  air  in  tlits  dull  weather.  We  would  Mnoke  with 
tohiieoo  to  make  sure.  Place  bulplnir  on  the  cwlest  part  of  tlie  pipcb,  and  give 
jnrtre  air. 

S«.wiN<f  AsTK.RH  AXi)  PKirMAS  {Knft\  nf  A-ififord'^—Thii  bent  time  to  bow 
the  Asters  for  tlie  tint  lltMiui  is  a^iout  the  middle  of  April,  but  they  will  not 
bloom  quite  so  Si)on  u«  vou  wish  — rir..,  July.  Tlio  best  time  to  sow  Pe- 
tunia seed,  which  muitt  be  done  in  a  mild  hear,  is  any  day  from  the  Ist  of 
Februar/  to  the  Ift  of  May,  when  one  can  spare  llie  room  for  tho  Kved-potd, 
and  for  the  i>ols  of  seed li ok*  as  soon  as  they  are  lit  to  be  potted-oif.  liut  say 
the  til  St  week  In  April  for  moderate  means. 

Nkctarinks  3JOT  lUi'EX!!iG  (//.  J/..  ^'lUiHgdott)  — Tlicre  ceemH  to  be  a 
want  of  leeiprocal  root-action.  Before  the  fhiit  ajiproaches  ilie  fi-uiting 
state,  give  tlie  tree«  u  good  mulching  witli  rotten  manure,  und  water  pretty 
fieely,  but  not  all  at  once,  witli  water  at  from  iiO"  to  70^.  Vou  do  not  siiy 
what  the  Nectar.ne  is.  Some  kinds  require  cIhiv  to  keep  the  skin  from  crack- 
\nn,  u.H  in  such  render  kind«  tlie  ^upply  (»t  hap  is  too  ^reat  for  the  fruit.  Such  la 
often  the  case  with  the  Stanwick  Nectarine.    You  may  plant  double  Gorse 

lUTTtjiciTrK  ly  A  Pastore  {A  iS»/A»rri6^).— Tiiere  are  'many  species  of 
w.ji'  gtnus  Ranunculus   confounded  commonly  under  the  general  name  of 
"  huttercnps."    Your  pasture  being  dry,  and  If  the  .)Iant  emits  runners,  it 
",  probably.  Panunculus  repens,  or  Creeping  Ci'owfw.t.    """^re  is  no  mod' 
destroying  it  that  we  know  ol  but  paring  olT  the  xh      "•-"  it  erow 
.nciies  deep,  ap'    «i«»^inf  "t.  u..M.iiim 
"   ''  grass  a*'""'* 
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Book  {O.  Sa\er).^7lie  ooit  of  "  The  Science  and 
tree  by  poet,  is  3s.  4il.  Y'ou  can  send  either  portage 
order. 

Worms  and  Ants  ox  Livir  (G.  R), — ^The  womifl  can  be  iMahksd  ^ 
ooeaaicMial  waterings  with  lime  water ;  and  the  ants  bj  nirinkltf  issno 
over  their  haonts. 

CucuMDRR  Plants  Decatixg  ( ir.  O.  J/.).— The  fUncns  yoo  seat  b  III 
common  Mushruom;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mlura  of  TOvrCMnSkr 
plants;  the  stems  of  which  are  decayed,  we  think,  b7  ^^  azesaefiauMiii 
in  the  air  and  soil  of  tlie  frames,  and  want  of  venttlatioD. 

Whitr  Mite  on  Lettuce  Roots  {A.  B,).—li  ia  Acama  hortwsti.  tki 
Garden  Mite,  and  does  no  harm ;  it  only  feeds  on  decaying  vegetable  mt- 
ters.  The  roots  of  your  Lettuces  had  decayed  ftrom  ezpeanrB  toeddtid 
wet,  and  then  became  the  appropriate  fbod  of  the  Acarns. 

Edging  vor  Kitcben-gardew  Reds  {T.  O.^Kothlng  will  look  aeslr 
(and  certainly  It  is  the  ''  cheapest  **  ed|(Uig)  than  white  bricks  laid  with  ose 
of  their  angular  edges  as  the  sammit  of  the  edging.  See  our  deacriptiga  sad 
drawing  of  it  as  employed  in  Linton  Park  Gardens,  2?o.  25,  page  4TB. 

liooKR  {JE.  I.  Z?.).— The  pamphlet  yon  refer  to,  and  which  ajMt  to  ftm 
part  of  our  scries  of  "  Manuau  for  the  Many,"  i«  quite  uacoansotatf  itb 
our  office. 

Vacant  Plot  {An  67/^  ^STu Writer).— We  would  noake  a  ridge-and-tanv 
ribbon  of  that  open  space,  the  ends  of  the  lines  feeing  the  drmirbit>iiQB 
windows,  the  other  the  greenhouse— that  Is,  plant  a  row  of  the  Salvia  dns 
the  centre,  and  let  the  rows  on  each  side  of  the  centre  be  nairs  of  iha  mat 
plants.  The  best  way  to  put  in  these  rows  is  the  wa>'  yuu  think  belt, ' 
yoti  cannot  break  the  principle  any  way. 

Waltoxian  Case  {F.  A.   ir.).— No.  88»  of  The  Cottaos  Oa 
which  contains  drawings  and  a  description  of  this  Case,  Is  out  of  prist ;  bsl 
we  will  have  the  article  revised,  and  pnblidied  in  an  early  Nonbar  of  NT 
Journal. 

Uot-air  Stove  {A  Conttant  Sub»e}-iber).-^An  answer  is  given  te^iytt 
an  hiquirer  with  a  dilfercnt  signature. 

Fu>wER  Garhkn  { li^rtor  ).^The  beds  are  all  properly  planted  aeeonUac 
to  the  design.    We  would  not  wish  to  change  a  single  piaut  there. 

Celink  FoRESTiKjt  KosE  (if/ew).— A  capital  Rose  to  ran  over  s  giod 
space  of  wall,  and  not  be  long  about  doing  bo.  The  Shanghai  Rose  tnm  die 
Horticultural  Society  we  have  not  yet  seen,  and  kn.iw  nothing  of  ft.  Mtf 
it  was  really  very  good  we  tliink  it  would  not  be  under  a  bnshel  so  long. 

Flower  Garden  (^1  Siibtieribcr). ^In  the  first  place  never  assume  BKhs 
general  name  again.  £vury  one  who  buys  our  Journal  la  a  subscriber:  sid 
tiuppose  ten  sucli  most  alisurd  names  came  in  t^e  same  week  ~wby,  we  ai^t 
put  them  in  a  hat,  toss  them  for  the  answers,  then  year  answer  might  W 
"  Never  saw  such  a  muck  of  a  thing,"  whereas  your  plan  Is  the  very  art  sad 
secret  of  the  very  best  stylo  of  planting  for  such  a  place— that  is,  it  it  tke 
pure  and  simple  promenade  style,  and  yon  haved<mo  It  better  than  It  Isdooe 
in  any  public  place  we  know.  But  recollect  about  **  a  subscriber.**  Mr. 
Tieaton  answered  your  question  long  biifce  about  the  way  he  Intended  toheai. 
ric  IiaN  not  yet  nitkcd  the  expense.    All  right  about  your  Vine 

Pitoi-AGATiNr,  Variegated  Aradih  {Calearia).'~H  does  not  emee  Ihm 
seed;  and,  if  it  did,  tlie  seedlings  would  not,  of  course,  be  variegatad but 
plain  green  ;  and  plain  people,  without  being  green,  ought  to  know  and  to 
reitiember  that  no  kind  or  sort  ot  variegated  plant  ever  yet  came  true  ' 
fteedit  and  probably  never  will.  AnotheriiecuUiuity  of  this  most  hardy 
beautiful  edging^  or  nick,  or  vase  plant,  lathis,  that  it  iswortUessihat 
it  it  is  propagated  in  the  spring.  The  way  to  do  it  is  to  divide  the  plaali  la 
October,  to  make  cnttinss  of  the  best  shoots  then,  and  plant  tiiem  cat  la 
the  open  ground  with  or  without  u  hard-Klass ;  and,  if  with  a  glass,  to  adii 
to  .<icc  the  cnttings  have  the  same  treatment  as  Cauliflower  plants  dnrlag  Aa 
wlioic  winter— tliut  is,  the  gla>s  to  be  tilted  for  giving  air  every  tSno  dsvibs 
whole  time ;  and,  if  no  glass  is  over  them,  to  see  tlie  frost  does  nottanv 
them  out  of  the  soil.  We  must  repeat,  Bewhie  of  spring  propagatlsi^ sa 
then  the  plant n  tlower  naturally ;  and,  t4i  make  a  catting  of  any  ptani  afcttMt. 
critical  period,  is  not  only  an  unnatural  proce&s,  so  to  wnte,  but  a  maSt  W- 
scientiflc  pnK:e>.s  to  the  bargain. 

I)  ti\  oRAMiii'LOUA  {J.  r.,  Stockport). -^\o)i  must  try  again.    Y'on  did 
not  manage  your  plant  at  all  right,  "r  according  to  what  has  been  gives 
over  and  over  again  in  tliese  page*  as  tl:e  right  way  of  treating  it.    it  is  an 
evergreen  bog,  or  marsh  plant,  very  nearly  hardy.    Tritonia  anrea  ia  Jasi 
the  same,  witli  a  siwillar  habit  of  increasing  itself;  and  Vallota  purporaa  b 
another  plant,  very  near  t«  them  in  its  requirements,  but  will  atand  mors 
hardship.    There  ui-e  ten  thousand  people  in  Knglsnd  who  could  not  grew 
that  Vallota;  anii  there  are  seven  gardeners  out  irf  every  seven  and  twenty 
of  tlivm  who  cannot  grow  the.  Tritonia  aurea  witliout  being  rorered  by  ihs 
reddest  of  the  red  spider,  so  you  are  not  U»  blame  at  all  for  your  Disa  bdng 
u  ''dizzy"  to  you  lus  yet.    We  had  a  long  conversation  at  the  show  the 
other  day  witli  the  gentleman  who  brought  it  to  perfection,  and  he  finds  it 
now  just  as  easy  to  do  us  a  pot  Crocus.    He  has  it  from  seeds  as  ttttHf  as 
Calceolaria,  and  more  easy  to  manage  in  the  flnt  stages.    And  to  show  the 
wandering  hubit  ot  I>i>a,  as  soon  as  the  scodllnga  inidke  fonr  leaves,  ihev 
begin  to  make  root-runners  exactly  like  Tritonia  aurea.    As  soon  as  he  caa 
lay  hold  of  these  sceilhigs  ho  pricks  out,  Just  like  Lobelia  speeloaa,anl 
keei>8  tliem,  of  course,  an  damp  at  the  roots  as  If  they  were  ia  a  bog  apla 
tlie  knees.    Nine  months  since  he  put  one  of  those  seedlings  Into  a  Uttla  |st« 
and  he  put  the  pot  in  a  bigcer  pot  which  had  no  hole  In  the  bottom,  sad 
which  Iiad  been  kept  full  of  water  tivm  that  day  to  thia.    The  plant  was 
out  ot  doors  to  October,  and  nothing  ever  looked  better  and  mote  healthy  eitf 
ot  water  tlian  that  very  plant.    Next  May  he  is  going  to  make  an  lalaad  ia  a 
ake-Uke  place  for  lots  ot  hih  young  Disas,  as  they  do  the  Melon-beda  on  iks 
okea  in  Caahmere ;  and  anybody  could  do  tlie  like  with  a  eoaple  ef  paaa 
-   -^  a  few  skew  ers,  and  an  olcl  washing-tub,  and  let  the  Isiand  and  Oa 
toat  alwnt  as  the  wind  goct<,  with  an  umbrell^UkeeoverlngoTfrlMadaf 
....    lew  tiffany,  as  l>isa  doe0  not  like  strong  sun.    Your  plant  Is  acordwda 
*hing  else. 

^'.cbolaria  Cl-ttlmos  {JSz   Una  Multa).—T\\t  red  dust  on  tlie  lo««r 
s  in  '   •'x  cold  triune  is  a  funguSi  caused  by  too  mnsh  daaip.    Dust  i^ 

"'•  ■■      '•■    ^'     '     -*' Kulphur,  and  ventilate  more  freely. 

....     .X,.'  Opemiko  (/.  £:>.— ^-^  do  not  tell  US  when  Ik 
..<>wlng.    We  should  think  th-     nttan 


j_^i»s  ar 


.'  *>!<«  >-—•■/ 
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aivo-vp  roTATOF^  {An  Amnttur  Gardiner).— VTe  never  earth-op  not  eren  the  hand  that  feeds  them.     "We  Tiew  the  aquarium  as 

!iySi7,':rt:.l*';",lSi„T,?ro,^d"5°JuT'^^^^  ?»TT.^  book   .„d  .ny  .pp.,l  to  the  feelmg..fa  rather  to 

iniiiff  a  fortnliTbt    The  eariler  a  Potato  ripens  tha  laCBr  It  In  irom  mtellcct  than  anything  else. 

Tain.    Let  each  pardoner  plant  the  wiine  variety,  and  the  aanie  sized  These^  howeTcr,  can  be  indulged  in,  in  any  house  and  under 

the  »ine  «Ii»y,  and  cultivate  his  own  way;  at  taklng-np  ttme  weigh  circumataneM      iraviniy  to  do  with  mora  aotire  or  at  Ipaat 

duce,  and  that  will  be  the  best  test.    Ton  had  better  visit  eome  *"^  circumsianccs.     iiaving  co  ao  wuii  more  acure,  or,  a.i  leasr, 

tnral  machhie  makera,  aod  adect  a  garden  eoK>ne  for  youxaelf.  more  mtcresting,  and   we  think  more  beautiful  specimen!  ot 

e  all  efileiunt,  and  the  chief  consideration  is  the  price  wiahed  to  be  animated  nature ;  and  having  at  this  time  an  Australian  Crow 

by  our  side,  whicli  is  doing  his  best  to  make  this  papor  too 

f''Ti^".;nmh'yi-^nmV«1.^''hoT^lil5r.heS^^^^  ^'f^  «"'  ^7^'"''^'  then  barking    then  miawmg    and  then 

nt  April,  to  kti-p  it  in  a  cold  pit  till  plant Ine-ont  lime  in  May.  and  in  wlUBtling,      There  is  nae  luck  about  the  house ;     while  a  Silver 

week  in  Apnl  to  plant  nmnd  the  Tom  Tfaumbasuch  trilling  hardy  coek  Pheasant  drops  his  gills,  raises  his  crest,  stands  on  tiptoe, 

I.  would  ;«iit.    We  only  know-  nf  two  such  that  wouM  ;neet  thia  ."^  j^  Tappcrtit,  and  beats  his  breast  with  his  wings,  a  la  Gorilla  ; 

AT  c:i?L'— the  Moneywort,  and  the  small  trailing  yellow  (Knothera  -.         i  •  .1        -n  i.  •       ^        x     i-»     1.                 i  ^         ti'     u    1 

a.    Both  these  ought  to  he  of  freshly-^.ivided  old  phints  in  litthj  bit*.  »««  »  whistle  wUl  brmg  twenty  ilucks  around  us.     V\  e  find  so 

be  planted  quite  thickly  close  to  the  ciIrc  of  the  sine  pan.    If  that  much  pleasure  in  these  things,  and  we  arc  so  convinced  they  are 

lot  mertyonrvlewp,orthe  idcasof  many  otlK-ra  who  may  be  Iwk-  within  reach  of  many  who  are  not  aware  of  it,  tliat  we  are 

for  filling  vasM  p.nd  rustic  baskets  this  season,  the  next  pusiest  t            -,  ,          ,                     ^i    ^     1  •  1.   •                     ,.■     t 

.  set  and  to  answer  would  be  the  lime  Ivy-laaved  Geranium,  or  even  disposed  to  put  on  paper  tliat  wluch  is  our  jji-actieal  experience 

ito  one.  for  a  dark  bronze  vase.    In  thut  Oit.ie,  the  two  Geraniums  of  it,  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  beginning, 

iced  to  be  plunied  at  the  same  time.    It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  "\MiUe  we  speak  of  these  thinffs,  apparently  to  those  onlv  who 

IS  to  put  into  vases,  Instead  of  filling  the  vases  with  the  soiL    Ihe  i*  ^  •     .1           '^  ^,            .           -.  r^    i        1       .\.     iv  -,i  -11  *i,-4.  :- 

1  over  the  Cr>stul  I'iace  garden*  have  such  pans.  "^®  i"  t^»e  country,  yet  many  London  liouses  afford  all  that  is 

k-3fOT  ItRFcsE  FinRK  (7/.  i/.).-It  is  not  the  right  reftise.     No  «ocessary  for  keeping  Theasants  and  Wild  Fowl.     A  small  hack 

oma  shoot  came  in  your  letter.  yard  will  make  a  pheasantry.     A  cock  and  three  hens  may  bo 

«  OP  Plants  (//.  Ji.  F.).— It  is  very  common ;  Orchis  macaluta,  or  kept  well,  and  will  lay  and  enjoy  themselves  in  a  place  0  feet 

Orchis.    (A'.  A7//^).— Some  Labiate,  probably  a  Mint,  but  we  cannot  square.     A  building  like  a  sentrv-box  will  give  them  all  tli'* 

ich  a  specimen,  a  mere  scrap  of  dniwn-up  leaves,  covered  too.  as  it  ^].»\f„  thev  r^ouire      It  would  hare  to  be  orovidcd  with  oerehes 

the  cotton  wool  in  which  it  was  wrapped,  the  worst  of  all  packing.  *"<^ '^^  ^"^7  squire,     it  wouia  nave  lo  oe  projiaca  wiiii  percnep, 

t).— Yon  must  really  grow  your  Fern  a  little  larger  before  we  can  «^d  there  must  be  no  flooring.     The  stones  of  the  yard  must  b« 

ess  its  name  with  any  confidence.    It  maybe  a  very  young  Cvsto-  removed,  and  part  of  the  siiace  gravelled.     A  little  lime  and 

ay  i^sS!'lHill?c!r?toptSi?^'''"^  ^^^    ^'  ""**  ''"*'  ^  ^''''  "'  *""'  '*'*'  *°'"®  ^"^*  ™"»^   ^  P^*   ^"'   *^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^  *  8™*^  ^^^^^  '^  * 

'  small  tree  or  shrub  can  be  sunk  in  a  large  pot  in  the  earth. 

mn'rr    •b-w-bi                                              mrrrr%  '^^^^  ppace  that  can  be  spared  for  tliose  beautiful  birds  must  be 

jTaY,   bee,  and  HOTJSEHOLI)    CHS.ONICLE.  feiured   with  galvanised  wire  netting  stretched   on  framework, 

~  and  sliffht  deal  boarding  should  be  put  around  to  the  height  of 

POULTRY     Ito       SHOWS  ^^  inciter.     It  prevents  the  birds  from  being  frightened,  and 

th  and  lath.    TAU.HTON  Ind  SoMicBarr.     5.c.,' Charles  Ballance.  *":^*«  ^">"?  V'"*™  *^  desire  of  trying  to  get  out  whereby  they 

Taunton.  often  spoil  plumage  by  pushing  their  necks  through  the  mc-tlies 


May  Hth.                                    '          •»  •    •   •  ^^^  ^^  much  used.      Pheasants  are  especially 

h  and  5th.   Ukvkklly  ani>  Ea-*t  Ridino.  s^.,  Mr.  Harry  Adam*.  Thcy  arc  handsome,  bold,  very  hardy,  do  not  suffer  from  con- 
finement, make  no   noise,  and  emit  no  odour  in  the  hot  tot 

EEPIXG   USEFUL   AND    ORNAMENTAL  weather.  The  Golden  Chinese,  and  C^^^^ 

•DT-D-na  *  London  atmosphere.     The  \>  hite.  Silver,  and  Pied  bliow 

BIKDj^.  the  smoke.    It  adds  ni«oh  to  the  pleasing  appearance  if  creeping 

formation  of  societies  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  plants  an^  allow<'d  lo  run  over  the  netting  in  summer.     But  for 

for  their  object  to  encourage  the  breeds  of  useful  and  nii>tructions  in  gardening  our  readers  must  consult  the  horticul- 

;iital  birds,  and  to  render  us  famUiar  with  thoee  brilliant  tural  part. 

\  that  have  heretofore  only  been  seen  by  moat  people  after  (^<'  ^*f  conthnul.) 
re  stulfc^,  proves  the  interest  now  taken  in  the  differi-nt 

es  of  ornithology.    There  are  such  exaggerated  notions  ~        " 

t  is  nec^sary  to  enable  the  lover  of  these  things  to  ^^^  TAUNTON   AND   SOMERSET    POULTRY 

>by,  that  we  think  we  shall  be  doing  well  if  we  endeavour  .  5,    r^rtv  a  TJC\Kr 

0  t he  pursuit  easier.  Ac^ULlAlI UIS . 

[lis  as  in  other  tilings,  it  is  well  to  begin  with  moderate  We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  this  ilourishing  Society 

ind  T.ot  only  so,  but  it  is  well  to  fix  a  limit  as  the  fair  purposes  holdhig  its  second  annual  Exhibition  on  May  14th 

iry  of  ambition.     Just  as  a  man  is  not  deterred  from  and  15th,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  receive  from  exhibitors  of 

;  or  renting  a  small  place,  because  he  will  be  in  the  neigh-  poultry  the  confidence  it   deserves,  by  their  making  a  large 

K)d    of  large    domains:   even   so,  he  need  not  be  dis-  number  of  entries  \ov  tlie  valuable  prizes  which  will  be  offert-d. 

ed,  or  i)revpnted  from  entering  on  the  pursuit  of  natural  We  have  the  prize  list  before  us,  amounting  altogether  to  nearly 

•  because  it  embraces  so  large  a  field.    The  owner  of  the  £100  (Poultry  and  Pigeons).    Besides  the  money  prizes  we 

place  may  improve  or  enlarge  his  property  as  prudence  notice  tliat  there  are  "fourteen  pieces  of  plate,"  value  <C2  'Iff. 

low  or  opportunity  suggest,  and  in  like  manner  the  student  eaeh,  and  three  pilver  medali  to  be  awarded,  and  we  understaii'l 

kteur  may  increase  the  number  of  his  subjects  as  occasion  these  pieces  of  plate  (which  will  be  displayed  at  the  time  of  the 

ts.  Sliow)  are  selected  by  the  Directors,  so  as  to  combine  the  useful 

^lewho  walk  about  London  seeking  amusement,  and  who  and  ornamental.  We' have  often  heard  the  remark  from  suceei<s- 

i  the  windows  of  the  various  shops,  may  have  remarked  ful  exhibitors,  that  "  they  are  tired  of  receiving  silver  cups," 

nd  laughed  at  afterwards,  the  trays  in  some  of  the  city  and  to  judge  by  the  appetrance  of  many  sideboards  we  have 

rs'  sliops.     They  contain  numerous  articles,  and  generally  seen,  there  is  some  ground  for  such  a  remark.     Tlie  articles 

centre  a    bouquet  of  diamonds,  or  a  startling  hoop  of  given  by  this  Society  last  year  comprised  cake-baskets,  hand- 

ds  and  brilliants,  and  there  lies  close  to  them  a  ticket  on  some  ruby  and  ground  glass  vases,  salvers,  tea  and  coffee  pots, 

is  written,  "  Articles  in  this  tray  from  3*.  (kl.  upwards."  fish-slice?,  and  forks  in  cases,  spoons  and  forks  of  all  sizes,  ink- 

~  stands,  &c.,  and  we  are  authorised  to  state  that  a  similarly 
valuable  assortment  will  be  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  tic 
forthcoming  Show.     When  wo  add  that  these  prizes  can  b.» 

be  made  for  the  money ;  then  there  is  some  doubt  whether  j  secured  by  the  very  moderate  entry  fee  of  •!».,  and  that  every 

»1 ;  and  then  there  is  admiration.    The  fact  that  it  is  ours  '  prize  is  guaranteed  to  be  paid  (as  was  the  east*  last  year)  the 

a  charm  that  nothing  belonging  to  another  can  possess.    I  week  after  the  Show,  we  feel  certain  the  Directors  will  not  have 


looks  at  the  cluster,  the  bouquet,  or  the  hoop.  They 
be  the  3*.  (id. ;  then  it  sobers  down,  and  wonders  wliich 
When  the  article  is  sliown  there  is  some  wonder  how 


h  of  this  applies  to  natural  lustory.  The  great  cliarm  of 
\  birds  or  animals  is  to  do  so  without  interfering  with 
ftbita :  iience  tlie  desire  to  possess  such  as  will  breed.  To 
\y  be  attributed  the  old,  old,  fancy  for  gold  fishes  in  a 


to  complain  of  a  want  of  entries  for  one  of  the  best -conducted 
Shows  in  the  kingdom.  The  classes  are — Spanish,  Dorking 
(two  classes),  Cochin-China  (three  classes),  Malay,  Game  (three 
classes),  Uamburgh  (four  classes),  Poland  (three  classes).    A 


They  are  unintereeking,  and  as  a  rule  they  know  no  one,  I  class  for  Pea  fowl,  Pheasants  and   Gallinse,  and  '*  any  other 
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Tariety,"  separate  claises  for  each  breed  of  chickens ;  Sweep- 
stakes for  single  cocks  of  eyery  breed,  indnding  a  special  sweep- 
stakes class  for  one  hundred  Game  cocks  with  a  first  prize  of 
£20,  six  classes  for  Santams,  four  for  Ducks,  and  also  for  Tur- 
keys and  Geese.  The  Pigeon  classes  are  fifteen  in  number,  and 
there  are  three  prizes  in  every  class  in  the  list.  We  observe 
that  pens,  6  feet  in  length,  will  be  provided  for  Pea  fowl, 
Pheasants,  Turkeys,  and  Geese ;  and  that  most  of  the  railways 
in  connection  with  the  south  and  west  of  England  have  liberally 
consented  to  convey  poultry  for  this  Association  at  a  single  fare 
for  both  journeys.  We  must  refer  our  friends  to  the  schedule 
itself  for  further  particulars,  and  conclude  our  remarks  by 
stating  that  Charles  Ballance,  Esq.,  of  Taunton,  still  continues 
his  services  as  Hon.  Secretary.  liis  name  has  long  been  known 
in  the  poultry  world  as  a  devoted  amateur,  and  latterly  as  a 
judge  at  some  of  our  principal  exhibitions ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
under  his  management  nothing  will  be  wanting  to  secure  the 
well-being  of  the  birds,  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  owners. 


LIGUEIAN  BEES. 


Did  not  the  Apiarian  Society  obtain  some  of  tlie  Italian  bees 
two  or  three  seasons  ago  ?  Ilave  any  results  been  made  known? 
"Would  it  bo  possible  to  keep  the  two  varieties  of  bees  distinct  on 
the  same  pibce  ?  Where  could  I  and  my  neiglibours  obtain 
some  good  strong  hives  to  begin  with? — Apis  2\1ellifica. 

[In  the  autumn  of  1859  M.  Hermann  sent  more  queens  tlian 
Mr.  Woodbury  could  make  room  for,  and  he  sent  two  of  thorn 
to  ]Mr.  Tegetmeier.  Both  died  in  the  winter.  Next  year  (1860) 
Mr.  Tegetmeier,  Secretary  of  the  Apiarian  Society,  had  two 
queens  from  Messrs.  Neighbour,  but  wc  do  not  know  the  result. 
The  Society  is,  wc  imagine,  defunct.  To  obtain  stocks  of  Ligu- 
rian  bees,  write  to  T.  Woodbury,  Esq.,  Mount  Radford,  Exeter.] 


UNITING  BEES. 

I  niVE  had  a  memorandum  jotted  down  for  a  considerable 
time  past  to  write  a  few  remarks  on  the  foregoing  subject,  but  I 
am  pleased  to  have  been  forestalled  by  your  able  and  practical 
correspondent  "  A  Bek^bewshibe  Bbe-keefer,"  who  has,  I 
will  not  say  exhausted  the  subject,  but  given  the  results  of  his 
experience  pretty  much  in  accordance  with  my  own.  Without 
now  intending  to  attempt  anything  like  ^n  c^say  on  this  matter, 
there  have  occurred  to  me  a  few  ideas  wliich  I  should  like  to 
express. 

I  would  first  premise  that,  having  made  very  many  forced 
unions  of  bees  during  the  whole  period  of  my  apiarian  career,  I 
can  quite  coincide  with  your  correspondent  in  his  assertion  that 
there  is  "  no  infallible  mode  of  accomplishing  this  desirable 
object."     Like  many  other  particulars  of  the  art  and  practice  of 
keeping  bees,  what  is  found  to  answer  most  perfectly  for  one, 
two,  or  more  times,  will  utterly  and  lamentably  fail  on  a  subse- 
quent trial.    For  instance,  when  fumigating  was  aU  the  rage 
with  me,  I  scoured  the  country  round  for  cottagers  who  would 
be  willing  to  let  mo  have  the  bees  at  taking-up  time,  instead  of 
their  destroying  them  with  brimstone.     Having  had  a  box  made 
about  the  diameter  of  a  common  hive  furnished  with  a  perforated 
zinc  top  as  a  slide,  the  fumigated  bees  dropped  into  it  from 
among  the  comb:j,  the  slide  was  pushed  in,  and  by  the  time  they 
arrived  at  their  new  locality  were  generally  perfectly  recovered. 
Sometimes  the  hive  to  bo  strengthened  was  allowed  to  remain 
many  hours  over  the  bees  in  the  box,  with  the  zinc  between 
them  ;  but  more  frequently  a  quantity  of  smoke  was  pulled  into 
the  entrance,  the  zinc  carefully  withdrawn,  and  all  means  of 
egress  closed,  perhaps  for  twelve  hours.     Very  frequently  the 
bees  would  join  as  well  as  could  be  wished,  the  loss  of  life  being 
"onfined  to  a  few  overdosed  or  otherwise  accidentally-injured 
)nes ;  but  occasionally  the  sacrifice  of  life  was  woful  to  behold, 
eaving  it  a  very  doubtful  point  if  any  increase  of  strength  had 
".'crued  to  the  colony  which  it  had  been  desired  to  strengthen, 
mother  plan  adopted  was  simply  to  put  the  fumigated  bees  in 
'  small  box  about  10  inches  by  0  inches,  and  G  inches  deep,  with  a  , 
wo-iuch  aperture  in  the  bottom  to  correspond  with  that  on  the 
'•p  of  the  hive ;  the  slide  was  withdrawn,  and  the  bees  allowed 
.     mite  as  they  pleased.     Although  this  appears  to  be  a  very 
^iky  way  of  attempting  the  accomplishment  of  the   desire'* 
M®ot,  yet  I  do  not  now  remember  having  had  any  gr<«t  amour 
fiehtinpr.     Mr.  Georgr  ^^^t.^  of  Kinf""^'*'''Te  "     ^^'     '  "™*v 


But  where  the  hiret  to  be  taken  and  that  to  be  the  ndpicflt 
of  the  fumigated  bees  stood  together  in  the  same  ainaxy,  aootlMr 
mode  of  procedure  was  invariably  followed*  Both  bifei  wav 
treated  to  the  fumes  of  the  byssos  on  their  own  stands.  Alltib 
bees  that  would  fall  by  smoke  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  n» 
ping  being  down  from  one,  the  other  waa  inTerfeed  wtth  tti 
bottom  board,  the  latter  removed,  and  the  bees  from  the  otlMr 
stock  emptied  and  shaken  down  among  the  combs ;  the  bofttM 
board  was  replaced,  and  the  hive  reinstated  in  its  proper  position 
As  a  rule,  these  junctions  proved  successful ;  bat  occasKMiaPyX 
had  to  experience  the  mortification  of  haring  been  the  onwil&f 
cause  of  a  terrible  slaughter. 

Whether  correct  or  not  in  the  conclusion  aniTed  at,  it  resDr 
appeared  to  me  that  the  actual  gain  from  the  union  of  fumigsfai| 
bees  was  at  best  but  very  doubtful  in  a  great  number  of  esaea  | 
Many  a  hive  so  reinforced  in  autumn,  exhibited  in  the  sprivi 
smaller  population  than  adjoining  hives  which  had  beea  » 
alone.  I  once  united  the  bees  of  five  populous  stocks,  ffSTethflt 
a  box  of  combs,  and  10  lbs.  of  prime  honey  besides  otho*  fiiodi 
yet  they  were  a  poor  lot  of  bees  all  the  next  spring  and  sammi^ 
and  camo  to  grief  in  the  cud. 

But  I  do  not  find  it  so  with  driven  bees.  ICany  years  bnt 
elapsed  since  the  fumigating- tube  h^  been  used  in  my  apiaiyi 
and,  probably,  it  will  never  bo  bo  applied  again.  Driving;  I 
quite  agree  with  vour  corrc^pondcnr-,  is  by  far  the  mcst  wao!^ 
easy,  and  altogether  satisfactory  mode  of  expelling  the  beei  firosi 
a  hive,  and  has  been  the  plan  adopted  by  me  of  late  years.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  junction  of  bees  by  its  aid  lias*  been  so 
marked  by  the  freedom  from  disasters  with  which  he  feems  to 
have  been  favoured.  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  had  a  esse 
of  the  loss  of  a  hive  from  the  death  of  both  queens  during  the 
time  that  fumigation  was  in  use ;  but  more  than  once  has  thit 
calamity  occurred  to  me  of  late.  Perhaps  it  has  arisen  from 
over- care  in  havhig  secured  the  person  of  her  majesty  in  a  snd 
box,  and  confining  her  with  a  few  pf  her  subjects  among  til 
combs  for  twenty-lour  hours. 

I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  the  union  of  bcfi 
should  be  effected  in  as  rapid  and  decided  a  manner  as  possiUi^ 
and  luive  adopted  most  of  the  plans  he  mentions.  Since  the  iih 
troduction  of  frame- hives  into  my  apiaxy,  it  has  been  my  pne* , 
tice,  invariably  with  success  so  far  as  the  peaceable  union  of  the 
bees  was  concerned,  to  remove  the  crown-board,  and  knock  oril 
the  bees  on  the  top  of  the  frames.  A  little  sprinkling  of  sagMnl 
water  has  been  generally  given,  and  so  far  as  I  have  seen  doxiqf 
summer  it  seems  to  be  advisable,  though  by  no  means  always  sbstt> 
lut  ely  necessary.  A  slight  odour  of  peppermint  has  been  adoptdi 
witli  satisfactory  results.  In  this  way  of  accomplishing  the  objeet  - 
in  view,  I  do  not  remove  more  than  one  queen ;  nor,  in  fact,  vs^ 
at  all,  unless  it  is  desirable  to  save  the  life  of  one  in  particiikr 
rather  than  tl:e  other.  The  only  case  of  an  accidental  resoh  of 
uniting  bees  by  this  plan  occurred  to  a  valuable  ligurian  qoMD*  ■ 
which  was  confined  for  the  purpose  of  greater  security.  It  y«( 
seems  a  doubtful  point  as  to  whether  increased  safety  doesattead 
her  confinement.  Perhaps  Mr.  Woodbury,  who  has  had  mon 
experience  in  this  particular  during  the  two  or  thiee  seasons  be 
has  manipulated  with  the  Ligurians,  will  give  us  his  viewi  on 
this  head. 

With  regard  to  the  union  of  swarms  there  is  also  occasions]^ 
considerable  fighting  and  loss ;  but  on  the  whole  I  have  been 
tolerably  successful.  A  cloth  is  spread  on  the  ground,  a  couple 
of  sticks  laid  on  it ;  and,  the  bees  of  one  hive  having  been 
knocked  down  by  a  vigorous  blow  on  the  sticks,  the  other  hive 
is  placed  over  them,  and  thus  left  until  the  morning.  It  ii 
quite  immaterial  whether  the  hive  to  be  reinforced  has  been 
newly  peopled  or  been  occupied  for  some  weeks.  I  find  they 
unite  equally  well. 

One  case,  however,  that  I  had  this  last  summer  !^puzzled  at 

not  a  little.    All  was  done  exactly  as  i^sual ;  but  in  the  momiof 

the  garden  was  strewn  over  for  many  yards  thickly  with  bss^ 

still  living,  which  had  crawleil  away  during  the  night — goiK 

to  the  stock-hive  there  was  none.    I  have  occasionally  inveilM 

the  hive  to  be  strengthened,  and  knocked  out  the  other  bsii 

into  it,  mingling  all  in  a  most  sudden  union ;  but  there  is  seat 

isk  to  the  newly-formed  brittle  combs,  besides  the  dispeniM 

.(  '  Ua  cluster  of  wax-working  bees,  which  is  an  evil  that  oo^: 

V  b^  »fr'oided.    There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  necessity  eC* 

>  si'^^den  commingling  of  the  rival  bees  with  regard  to  svanni^ 

*«Hing  them  to  an  established  stock,  particularly  in  thi 
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car ;  so  I  much  pre^'u*  the  plan  first  alluded  to. 
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K.-.*  whkt  ia  much  the  ums  Hiing,  (knoy  bimMU  onabk 

'  to  nrfbnn  tho  opgntion  of  driving.  Some  bir  yvm  agu,  i 
nwd  to  apptar  to  be  an  utter  iinpo«iHIit7  for  ma  to  inn  i 
hiTB  lucoeufiiUj  ;  now,  there  if  ao  operation  oouaeeted  witl 
beo-numagnnent  whioh  I  feal  more  oonQdenoa  in  utting  about 
or  more  eaij  at  to  the  retolt.  It  ii  the  work  bnC  of  •  fei 
minates  only,  with  hudlj  b  bee  left  amoDg  the  oombt,  unleaa  i 
tew  ;oang  onei  which  hare  but  ju»l  vacated  the  odl>.  At  al 
times  and  soawmi,  eioept,  perhapt,  ia  the  winter ;  with  hire*  ii 
era;  aUte  and  condition  ot  atrength,  foil  l«  repletion  of  brool 
or  otherwise,  and  with  or  without  a  queen,  hara  I  BiioreDded  ii 
thia  operation.  Vj  plan  beinf  precieelj  that  ao  ablj  giren  bi 
your  correspondent,  iiotliing  remains  to  be  added  on  that  bead 
ii'earlj  all  the  ewarnii  I  hare  had  this  lait  Maaon,  were  (ai 
described  in  "Apiarian  Kotei")  artiSoiallj  made  by  driring  thi 
old  stocks ;  and  I  nerer  mnn,  in  future,  to  be  labjected  to  thi 
annoyances  and  aniieties  conieguent  on  waiting  for  the  itrue  q, 
natural  twarmt.  There  is  one  other  mode  of  uniting  itocka 
whioh  I  bare  performed  rery  ancceiifully  within  this  lost  week 
and  which  ia  applicable  only  to  bar  or  frame-liiies.  As  Ur 
WoodbuiT  initiated  me  into  the  plan,  perhaps  he  would  kindlj 
relate  it  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  in  thwe  pages  i  for,  ir 
irtain  matters  of  detail,  he  might  no'  -  -  -■'  ■.:.■. 
nieae  remarks  hare  extended  to  a  much 
intended,  so  that  further  trespaas 
:ded  by— S.  BsvAir  Fox,  Ezetrr. 


DsrOBiBiBB  Bbk-xxkpbb"  (and  therefore  thej  might  be  aqp- 
posed  t«  be  Bomewfaat  rieioiu)  I  was  immediatelj  covered  with 
them,  being  quite  impcoteoted  at  the  time,  but  I  recsiTed  not 
a  wound  until  I  riolently  crushed  a  number  on  the  back  of 
my  neck,  and  than  I  was  slung  by  thirteen  of  them.  The  effect, 
howeier,  had  quite  disappeared  i:  ' 
•PPl*      ■        " 

to  town  with  mo  (eight  or  nine  milei)  in  my  clothe*,  and  occa- 
sionoUj  they  hsre  remained  about  me  whUe  at  businee*  for  a 
wliole  day,  and  hare  eien  returned  with  me  at  night,  bnng 
perfectly  Iirely  at  the  time  and  myaelf  nnoonwdoua  of  tJieir 
presenoo  till  informed  of  it  by  other  persona. — QlORSi  F. 
B^BBELL,  Cvlaa/  Hatch. 


IBCtly  aa  I  did 
reater  length  than  I  ai 
in  your  spsiw  must  bi 


BEES  AS  CHEMISTS. 
As  all  the  results  of  actual  experience  on  a  debstcable  point 
re  extremely  raluable,  I  hsre  lo  thank  a  correspondent  ir 
Lancashire  for  the  following  interesting  communication  whici: 
itrongly  confirms  what  has  already  been  adranced  on  this  sub- 
ject by — A  DivoireHiBB  Bfk-kupke. 

"I  hare  been  rery  much  intrreeted  in  the  discnesion  published 
The  Jorayix  of  HoHTicniiTBE  on  the  cliemicsl  ohangi 
which  syrup  undergoes  in  the  stomsch  of  the  bee,  as  my  eipe. 
~"~"9  coincides  with  yours.  A  few  yesrs  since  I  had  a  Istt 
n  in  a  very  bad  honey  season,  but  which  I  wished  to  keep, 
I  and  in  3ept«mber  and  October  I  gare  them  a  large  quantity  ol 
jajTup  mode  with  ale,  sugar,  and  honey,  according  to  Dr.  Beran's 
receipt.  I  afterworda  changed  my  mind,  aad  destroyed  the  Iwee. 
The  combs  contained  about  15  lbs.  of  honey,  which  were  eaten 
for  breakfast.  In  the  comb,  one  of  the  family  (a  a'rict  total 
Ikhatainer)  declared  that  he  could  detect  the  taate  of  beer.  Hy 
and  myself  could  not  perceire  it — at  any  rate  the  change 
n  was  rery  great,  as  tbe  syrup,  before  being  stored  away  by  the 
I  bees,  had  an  unmiitakeabte  flarour  of  ale. — J.  L." 

[We  cannot  admit  that  this  ij  an  eiideoce  that  ajrop  i>  con- 

Hrerted  info  honey  by  the  action  of  the  bee's  stomach.    In  (be 

I  irst  place,  one  witoeas  states  that  he  could  taate  the  beer,  and 

H  in  the  second  plaoe  it  is  only  a  reaaonable  conclusion  that  the 

^^115  lbs.  were  amixturo  of  honey  colleoled  by  the  bees,  and  of  the 

IJ*  '  augar  and  beer  supplied  to  them.     The  point  will  not  be  OOn- 

cluaiTely  decided  until  a  swanu  is  hired,  placed  in  a  room  imme- 

',  '  diately,  and  snpplied  with  plain  syrup  only. — Epo.  J.  OF  U.] 
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tr  BsiKQ  a  timid  bee-keeper,  and,  moreorer,  possessed  of  but 
.'.'  little  spare  time,  I  with  to  inquire  if  any  of  your  readers  hsre 
had  any  eiperienoe  in  fumigating,  and  if  they  hare  diacorered 
'-  any  bad  effect  upon  the  stocks  or  injury  lo  the  queen's  fecundity 
I  by  the  proceea.  I  hare  sererat  hires  whoea  fabric  is  in  anything 
D  but  a  aeeirable  condition,  but  which  are  otherwise  strong  and 
I  healthy  ;  these  I  wish  to  Ligurianise  this  summer  from  a  strong 
W  Ligurian  atook  I  hare.  With  mj  amall  amount  of  time  (being 
^  absent  from  home  oil  day),  and  iimiled  experience,  I  fancy  thi* 
I  would  be  best  accomplished  if  I  con  now  aoon  transfer  the  con- 
I  tents  of  the  eiisting  hires  into  bar  ones  ;  but  I  fear  I  could  only 
J  manage  this  by  fumigating,  and  I  should  be  loth  to  do  this  if  it 
I  inSicted  a  permanent  iqjury  on  them. 

I  A  good  deal  has  been  said  respecting  the  superior  qualities  of 
I  the  Ligurian  breed,  but  a  not  imimpartant  one  I  do  not  recollect 
J  to  iiare  seen  noticed — rii.,  their  shyness  in  using  their  stinge, 
■4  and  the  oomparatirely  little  pain  produced  when  they  are  used. 
*     '^  unpacking  a  stock  of  Ligurian  bees  after  a  journey  from  "  A 


"WOODBTTET  ON  BEES  AND  BEE-KEEPING." 

The  iotemt  which  has  been  taken  in  thia  counlij  in  the 
natural  history  and  manogemeat  of  the  honey  bee  has  certainly 
not  diminished  of  late  yesrs,  it  we  are  to  judge  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  patent  and  other  hires  ad(erti»ed  for  sale  every  year 
in  the  rorious  periodicals  deroted  to  the  encouragement  of 
rural  pursuits,  or  by  the  books  published  or  articles  communi- 
oated  to  the  periodtcol  literature  of  the  day  on  erery  branch  of 
the  aabjaot.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  indeed,  that  in  (he 
page*  of  auch  a  Journal  as  this,  a  comer  should  be  deroted  to 
bcss  and  bee-keeping.  The  wonder  would  be  that  it  should 
not ;  but  it  does  indicate  an  extraordinary  and  general  intereit 
to  be  abroad  on  the  aubject,  when  we  find  a  long  and  elaborate 
essay  on  bees  in  such  a  periodical  as  the  "  Q'larterly  Reriew  "* 
There  is,  howeTor,  scarcely  a  serial  or  rariew  which  has  not  an 
article  on  bees.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  had  not  long  ego  an  cssy 
from  the  pea  of  Professor  Leitch  in  "  Good  Words ;"  another  in 
"The  Intellectual  Obaerrer,"  on  the  development  of  queen  bees  by 

;  andquite  rrcently  Mr.  T.W.  Woodbury,  of  Eieter,  well 

known  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal  under  the  noni  deplsBU  of 
"A  DirotiBQiBi  Bee-iebpeb,"  has  supplied  an  article  on  "Bees 
and  Bee-keeping"  to  the  "Journal  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society  for  the  Enconrogemenl  of  Agriculture,  &c'' 
Thu  article  is  before  me.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  style,  and  gives 
all  the  information  whioh  can  be  desired  on  the  subject,  foundei! 
on  actual  knowledge.  Mr,  Woodbury's  experience  a*  a  practical 
and  scientific  apiarian,  inferior  to  none  in  this  country,  come;  out 
at  every  page,  and  shows  him  to  have  read  Isrgely  and  observed 
largsly.  He  haa  adopted  erery  really  raluable  recommendation 
of  older  or  more  recent  apiarians,  and  added  to  ancient  bee  lore 
much  valuable  knowledge  of  his  own  gathering.  The  public 
would  gain  by  the  reproduction  of  this  essay  in  a  cheap  Torm, 
which  would  admit  af  its  wide  circulation  among  cottage  bee- 
keepers. The  peculiar  merit  of  the  esiay  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Woodbury,  while  hinting  at  many  improvements,  carefully 
avoids  recomtnending  anything  that  would  induce  the  cottager 
to  run  risks  by  a  too  scientiGc  treatment  of  his  beea. 

The  article  opena  with  a  brief  account  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  honey  bee.  Then  follow  a  aeries  of  remarks  on  "The 
Swarming  System,"  "Autumnal  Unions,"  "Driving,"  "Union 
of  Stocks,"  "The  Depriving  System,"  including  collateral  and 
gtorifying  management,  with  a  full  account  of  different  sorts  of 
hires,  both  straw  and  wooden,  bar  and  frame,  single  and  com- 
pound, and,  in  short,  everything  that  modern  science  has  to  tell 
ibout  bees  and  their  management.  The  article  concludes  with 
I  chapter  on  the  so-called  "Ligurian  bees"  (mora  properly 
Italian),  which  Mr.  Woodbury  has,  I  believe,  introduced  into 
England,  It  appear*,  by  his  statement,  that  nine  stocks  which 
lie  had  at  the  close  of  1860,  were  multiplied  as  foUowa  in  1861  :— 

Ll^iisD  queva  beefl  deapalcbed  to  vsriona  parts  of  tbe  kio^ilain  ...  in 

Ligurian  Blocks  sod  ivstms-remolnlnf  Id  mj  apkrj...... -*> 

Total 5^ 

The  concluding  passages  will  be  reed  with  interest  by  all  wlio 
■ish  well  to  the  introduction  of  this  bee  into  Great  Britain. 

"  Although  I  had  no  intention  of  reaping  any  honey  harvest, 
[  have  hod  two  supers  of  beautiful  honey,  as  it  were,  forced 
iponme,  oneof  which  weighed  26  lbs. and  the  Other  381bs.  nett. 

"  From  my  strongest  Ligurian  stock  I  took  eight  artificial 
warms  in  the  spring,  besides  depriving  it  of  numerous  brood- 
omhs.  Finding,  in  June,  that  the  bees  were  collecting  honey  so 
ast  that  the  queen  could  not  find  an  empty  cell  in  which  to  lay 
*  Oaly  a  lew  rtui  ago. 
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An  egg,  I  was  reluctantly  compiled  to  put  on  a  super.  When 
this  had  been  filled  with  38  lbs.  of  the  finest  honeycomb  I  re- 
moTed  it,  and  as  the  stock-hiye  (a  rery  large  one)  could  not 
contain  the  multitude  of  bees  which  issued  from  it,  I  formed 
them  into  another  very  large  artificial  swarm. 

"  The  foregoing  fi&cts  speak  for  themselves ;  but  as  informa- 
tion on  this  point  has  been  very  generally  asked,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  belieye  the  Ligurian  honey  bee 
infinitely  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  only  species  that  we 
have  hitherto  been  acquainted  with." 

Tliis  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Italian  race  is  certainly 


that  the  Ligurian  honey  bee  is  npidlj  supplanting  the  eommoi 
species  throughout  the  Continent^  Podolia  beinf  •  go? enunot 
in  the  south-western  part  of  European  Boaaia. — ^A  Dxyokshiu 

BSB-EEBFBB. 

In  Podolia  I  met  with  an  apiary  of  five  hundred  stocks,  cod 
sisting  entirely  of  pure  Italians,  the  €t«rman  beea  being  unknown 
there.  The  produce  of  the  honey  harvest  for  the  year  1861,  vu 
270  puds,  equal  to  9800  Qerman  pounds.*  Therefore,  three  hun- 
dred stocks  must  have  been  killed,  ainoe  we  estimate  that  fron 
this  number  the  above-named  quantity  of  honey  would  be  ob- 
tained.    This — ue.  the  old-fdsluoned  plan  of  lulling  beei,  ii, 


with. 


*  100  Gennon  pounds  are  cqnal  to  about  110  English  poundv 


important ;  but  some  years  must  elapse,  giving  time  for  careful  i  however,  the  worst  mode  of  treatment  that  I  am  acquainted 
reports  from  various  quarters,  before  we  can  speak  positively  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  English  and  Italian  bees. 

In  his  note  on  "the  swarming  system,"  Mr.  Woodbury 
observes  very  truly  that  it  "  is  very  bad  economy  to  destroy  old 
stocks  and  keep  first  swarms,  as  is  the  general  practice  in  the  west 
of  England,  because  under  this  system  there  is  no  provision  for  re- 
ri owing  queens  whose  breeding  powers  may,  and  do  frequently, 
become  impaired  with  age,  and  whose  ultimate  death  is  often  the 
unsuspected  cause  of  the  loss  of  what  with  a  young  queen  would 
have  continued  a  flourishing  colony.  Tlie  honey  obtained  from 
swarms  of  the  current  year  is  also  very  superior  to  that  which 
can  be  drained  from  old  combs,  and  will  always  command  a 
higher  figure  in  the  market."  This  ought  to  be  impressed 
everywhere  on  the  minds  of  rustic  bee-keepers,  by  all  persons 


OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

Brown  K£D  Gahe  at  Liverpool  (&). — Yon  are  quite  riRbt  at  to  tbi 
superior  merits  of  Mr.  SandfordV  birds ;  and  we  have  y:ood  reason  tor  bc^ 
lleTinff  that  he  would  have  b»en  awarded  the  flrst  prise  if  his  man  bad  w. 
diaqualifled  the  pen  by  sending  one  ben  instead  of  two. 


QuANTiTT  OF  FooD  FowLS  Rkquibe  (Beginner), — It  is  impossible  te 
name  any  quanUty  of  food.    They  cat  much  more  now  than  they  will  i£ 
May  and  June.    Feed  them  by  bund  so  Ionic  >*  thej  will  run  after  tl.t 
_  food ;  but  when  they  cease  to  ran.  you  must  ceaae  to  fectl.    Yon  will  kce 

who  desire  pure  honey  to  be  sold  in  the  market,  and  not  that  I  arrive  at  an  average,  and  it  will  ha  less  than  you  imagine.    Some  breeds  u: 
brown  abomination  compounded  of  the  essence  of  bee-bread  and  .  ™°^®  ^***"  others. 

'"'"I      BaEEDiNu   Carolina    Ducks  {Amateur  de   Volaille). — The  nest  for  i 

I  Carolina  Duck  is  exactly  like  a  bitikU  dog4cennel ;    it  should  be  IS  inches 

■  deep,  12  indies  wide,  12  inches  high  independent  of  the  roof :    this  laite: 

j  should  be  of  the  common  shape.    There  should  be  an  opening  as  in  a  kenne! 

and  there  should  be  a  bead  in  front  to  prevent  an  eirc  from  rolling  out. 


propohs,  stale  and  nasty,  which  is  expressed  out  of  old  black 
combs.  A  lady  friend  of  mine  last  autumn  accidentally  dis- 
covered  what  "  honey  "  too  often  really  is,  having  "  looked  in  " 
at  a  cottage  at  the  awful  moment  when  the  mash  of  comb,  &c., 

extracted  from  a  "  lippen,"  was  giving  forth  its  ooze  before  the  I  JJ?  ?S!!J'*Lil\®i5''L°^nSl!'l^^^^^^^  *"«  **^  ?*  T^''  ^""^v 

1  -i.  1-        i»  Tx         1  1     J  J      A.     at  •  "L     r  -i-t     T      i.1  •    '  *'^**  there  should  be  nome  holes  bored  to  allow  any  water  to  escape.    I; 

kitchen  hre.  it  makes  one  siiudaer  to  thm£  ol  it!  In  this  ,  should  be  fastened  on  a  pole  about  6  inches  from  the  highest  level  of  th« 
instance,  too,  the  young  bees  in  their  white  state  were  contribut-  l  water,  and  there  should  be  a  ladder  from  the  box  downwards ;  this  latter 

in*?  their  milkv  iuices  to  the  nrofitable  store  '  '  '^^^^^  consist  of  a  plain  board,  with  cross-pieceh  nailed  on  for  loothold.    I: 

ing  ineirmiijty  juices  lo  mc  proutaoie  siore  •  U  wi^e  to  put  some  of  the  eggs  under  a  ben.    The  Ducks  hatch  them  well, 

Mr.  Woodbury  makes  use  of  box-bar-hives  13  inches  square,  i  tut  they  are  not  prudent  mothers, 
by  9  inches  det-p.      This  is  an  excellent  size  for  general  ijse       roost-housk  for  Bantams  (R.  i?«.««).~We  see  no  objection  to  t\m 
where  the  hives  stand  smgly  m  the  open  air,  under  verandahs,     being  under  large  trees,  as  the  run  the  birds  will  hare  ^  is  an  open  fleli 
or  in  roomy  bee-hives.     I  can,  however,  confidently  recommend  I  "''ith  a  west  aspect."    They  will  have  plenty  of  sunlight  and  air  there, 
a  difierent  shaped  box-hive,  which  I  have  adopted  with  great  |     Pigbon  latino  Soft  Eqos  {Hexham).— Yoqt  black  hen  Tumbler  is  snS 
success  these  two  or  three  years,  and  which  is  now  universal  in  '  ?^ln«  ?^°»  *  di^ease  of  the  egg-pas»aife.    Mo^probably  she  l»  too  fint.    Put 
VL  tm.  •       1  1  !•  -if       1^1*1       I  her  on  low  diet,  or  short  commons,  with  plenty  ol  exercise.    Beans  contais 

my  bee-house.  It  is  a  long  and  narrow  hive,  uniformly  q\  inches  I  ^^^  yttie  fatty  matter,  barley  even  less,  and  will  be  suitable  for  hcST  Heir.r. 
wide  in  the  clear.  Ten  inches  would,  I  think,  be  an  improvement,  seed,  Indian  com,  and  such  food  containing  much  oil  would  be  very  injurious. 
It  is  9  inches  high,  and  IG  iuclies  or  17  inches  long.    "Every     Whennextabouttolay  I  think  you  may  give  her  a  goosequlll  lull  of  cast- 

V 1.  .  ij  v«     r  i.1     i.1      -  'ji-i  -iu  -      •  _  *1     oiVl  if  given  twenty-four  hours  before  the  Pigeon  is  expected  to  lav  I  huve 

box  should  be  of  exactly  the  same  width— i.e.,  with  a  view  to  j  fouidgfeat  benefit  from  it.  Anything  that  am  be  done  to  keep  down  hJ 
the  bars  (which  run  across  the  narrow  width),  being  transfer-  fat  and  subdue  the  inflammation  of  the  oviduct  will  be  uaefiil.  Pigi>nn> 
able  from  one  hive  to  another.  In  this  particular  only  do  I  I  «««•  ^^  k««P  «^^^  ^o"^  hatching  about  a  fortnight.  Perhaps,  if  put  away  ir 
deviate  from  Mr  Woodbury,  whose  rule  I  otherwise  emphatically    J^i^i^/tJel  SSft  bTke^pf  sreSirfora^onlS'^^  ^°  -^' 

endorse-v,z.,  that  "thew  dimensions*  must  be  rigidly  adhered  ^^,,^^  (Wem).-If  the  aviary  that  contain,  the  Blackbird^  Hedge 
to,  as  every  bar  should  ht  every  hive  m  the  apiary.  It  is  a  good  i  sparrows,  and  Robins  is  iumished  with  thick  bushes  or  a  hedge  ot  bough*, 
plan  to  commence  by  making  a  pattern  bar  of  mahogany,  which  ;  andthe  birds  are  UberaUy  fed  they  will  very  Ukely  breed.  The  Itobin  with 
should  be  taken  care  of  and  used  as  a  guide  whenever  comb  "'       '"'      "      *^  '"'*'"    '       --  •-• 

br.rs  are  required."    My  long  and  narrow  hives  are  thus  about 


equal  in  space  to  his,  containing  somewhere  about  1500  cubic 
inches.  The  following  reasons  have  induced  me  finally  to  adopt 
this  hive : — 1st,  More  of  the  comb  is  visible  from  the  long  side 
windows.  2nd,  The  boxes  allow  more  room  for  inspection  in  a 
contracted  space.  3rd,  The  combs  being  narrow  can  be  taken 
out  with  fewer  bees  upon  them,  and  are  more  easily  handled 
tlian  longer  and  heavier  combs.  4th,  The  breeding-combs  are 
kept  more  distinct  from  the  store-combs,  by  which  I  mean  that 
the  inner  combs  are  usually  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  young  bees,  while  the  honey  is  generally 
stored  in  the  outermost  combs,  most  distant  from  the  entrance. 
Aly  top-boards  arc  now  made  in  two  or  three  pieces,  each  piece 
•ovoring  several  combs  and  being  screwed  dowr  separately 
•^v  this  means  I  do  not  disturb  a  whol«  hive  v^-^'^-  wp»  t* 
..^tnac^  "ne  *"    '^'"^  • '*'^'*' bs  in  a  particul  • '  -  ?    ,     ^ 

^/       'r      ■•/"-* iJjM »»'"'- 


»*>ui'     ^pear  from 
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9th 


/*.       iOOf. 


.'     '.  thu  Ik>.     „..J  bulow 


18  arrangemer 


.11 
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k.,  .o,.  Bi]^  edge  at  the  buck  and 
.'abub^  are  notehcsAl  which  rent  the  ends  of 
'   '•  ♦ho  bees  free  iJi>«"<{e  above  the  comb- 


./.I 


a  cream-coloured  breast  is  quite  a  curiosity.    Yon  should  have  exhibited  it. 

BvLLFiNOH  AMD  Cakakt  Htbrid  (/tf«m).->Miiles  have  been  bred  tt:m 
the  cock  Bullfinch  and  h^n  Canary  ;  but  their  natures  and  nexnal  language 
are  so  very  different  that  tliey  rarely  fonr.  an  alliance.  The  Bullfinch  l>  a 
late  breeder,  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May  beinc:  their  time.  I  fe^r 
they  would  not  succeed  well  with  the  other  birds,  and  ahould  prefer  trying 
them  in  a  large  breeding-cage.  Put  them  together  to  g^  acquainted,  then 
separate  them  (but  where  they  can  communicate),  and  put  them  together 
again  at  the  breeding  season.— B.  P.  Beent. 

TuKNiPT-FLAvouREu  BtTTTEa  ( ).— A  quaitcrof  an  ounce  of  saltpetre 

to  two  gallons  of  cream  Im  added  to  remo\-e  the  flavour.    Wc  do  not  ha^er: 
that  effects  the  desired  removal 

Fattkmimo  Calvks  {Jd€i»),—Vi'c  do  not  believe  that  chalk  added  to  the 
milk  given  to  fattening  weaned  calves  has  any  such  effect  aa  rendering 
their  flesh  white.  We  think  it  probable  that  Indian  meal  mixed  witL 
skimmed  milk  would  successfully  fatten  calves.  The  late  Duke  of  North- 
umberland prepared  skhnmcd  milk  with  treacle  and  linseed  oilcake  z  an., 
it  is  stated  that  this  mixture  has  been  fotmd  to  succeed  (** Dicks- r.'$ 
Practical  Agriculture,"  vol  il,  p.  987).  Here  the  sugar  in  the  treacle  with 
the  fat  and  gum  of  the  oilcukc,  nerved  to  compensate  for  the  crcAm  u-» 
moved  from  the  milk.  Cream,  however,  containa  ^so  a  quantity  of  casein. 
which  is  not  supplied  in  this  mixture.  Bruised  flaXf«ced  (**  Annuls  of 
Agriculture,"  vol.  xxiii.)  and  an  infusion  of  hay  (••Kew  fijatem  of  llui*- 
bandry,"  vol.  iii.)  have  been  added  to  fckimmed  milk  for  a  similar  purno^* 
On  this  subject  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  the  only  kind  of  food  in 
which  casein  exists  ii«  that  derived  from  leguminous  plants,  anch  ua  beanf 
peas,  and  lentils.  When  bean-flour  is  softened  and  ground  up  -with  water' 
and  the  inftision  passed  through  a  sieve,  the  water  U  found  to  oonuiii 
casein,  fat  (butter),  and  starch.  The  latter  depoaita  by  standing  -  and  the 
infusion  has  now  all  the  characters  of  skimmed  nUlk,  aa  in  fact '  with  the 
exception  of  sugar  of  milk  and  butter,  it  is  precisely  identical  irlth  it  Tlie 
addition  of  some  fUtiy  and  gummy  matter  (as  an  Inf^ialon  of  Unsoed-icakcl 
would  more  nearly  approximate  it  to  the  composlt&im  of  ot  dinar  v  milk. 


the  comb-     And  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  several  dSatrieta  of  Enslanil  and 
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